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0 M P L EAT BODY 
GARDENING. 


CONTAINING 
PLAIN and FAMILIAR DIRECTIONS 
| FOR 
Reid the ſeveral uſeful PRoDy.cts of a GARDEN, 
FRUITS, ROOTS, and HERBAGE; 
From the PLACTICE * un moſt ſucceſsful aan 
Pg AN o 
Weis « The en- 12 LoN G EXPERIENCE. 


TOGETHER WITH, 
The Culture of all Kinds of FLOWERS, according to the Methods of the Ex L Is, 
FRENCH, and DuTcu FLORISTS, 


| AND 
The Knowledge of Curious PLanTs, after the Syſtem of LINNAUS, 
WITH 


F1GURES hd DEzsCRIPTIONs of the FLOWERS and PLANTS proper for a Garden, 


INCLUDING 


The CARE and CurLTuRE of the PLEASURE- GARDEN. 
The Bus fn ESss of the SEMINARY for every Week in the Year. 


| CaTALoGURs and accurate DescRIÞPT1ONs of the FRUITS as they come into Seaſon ; 
AND 


New and PRAccTIcAL DiRECTIONS for the Management of FRUIT- TREES, 


With the beſt Methods of Culture for 
The ſeveral ARTICLES of the KITCHEN- GARDEN: 
AND THER 


n Management of the Ground for raiſing them, in the NATURAL and 
_ ART1FICIAL Manner. 


Compiled and Digeſted from the PAE xs of the late celebrated Mr. HALE, "4 


By the AUTHORS of the COMPLEAT BODY of HUSBANDRY. 
And comprehending 
The ART of conſtructing a GARDEN for Us E and PLEASURE; 


- ve | The beſt Mz THoDs of keeping it in ORDER: 
bs, | AND 


The moſt perfect AccounTs of its ſeveral PRODUCTS. 


U 


r 


Printed for T. OSBORNE, in Gray's Inn; T. T R E, near Gray's Inn Gate, Holborn ; 
S. CROW DER and Co. on London Bridge; 
and H. WOOD GAT E, at the Golden Ball in Pater- noſter- Row. 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


— 


The EAR L of BUT E. 


NV LORD, N 


E cannot fear the Cenſiite of the World, who may 
+ addreſs to your Lordſhip? s moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Name his Labours in a Science which has received 

ſo great Improyement from your own Regard ; nor 
will Malice dare to throw out her ineffectual Poiſon againſt 
thoſe ' Endeavours which lave been honoured with your 
Approbation. 


Botany, one of the moſt uſeful among the Sciences, - and 
of all the moſt delightful, had lain through many Ages, re- 
ſtrained in narrow Limits, and buried under artleſs Methods. 
Of late .the Additions exceed by many Times the original 
Stock: © America has furniſhed us with a Number of Plants, 
larger than all the Grecian Studies knew; and the great 
Swede has made Advances towards Perfection in the Science, 
ſuch as perhaps no Age has ſeen in any other. 
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win de ba de er ips Attention in adorning 
our Kingdom with theſe reien =. all know 7 
have heard the Name of modern Bo none n f au . 
how much the Science itſelf may ſtan a ea* for farther 
Improvements to that free Patronage you are pleaſed to give 
to all who — try ie. 7 : N 


at i it is not 1 much to hope, that under fücn Aulpices 
the Subject will be purſued: ſucceſsfully, till not a Flower of 
the Eaſt or Weſtern World ſhall be wanting in ox IE) 
ers” 7 IgE in Nature aaly, 1 


Paslatim vitia argue E ones exuit | omnes + vnjftis A 


0 1.47 
and che Glory of ha = raiſed it to that perfection, {hall be 
given to Britain; 


more nee to your Lordſtip 8 


51 11 


Patronage and Example. Br. 4. di. 


J have the Honour to be 
with the higheſt Regard, mes 
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at obedient, 
3:13:54 2 and moſt humble Servant, 
St. James's Street, 


Nov. 5. 1757. 
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this Subjet, bas not deterred the Author 
from this Undertaking, becauſe he ſees 
the Imperfefions and the Errors which abound in 
all. Some of thoſe Pieces, have been compiled by 
Perſons who bad neither Judgment nar prafiical 
Knowledge; others by ſuch as were acquainted but 
with ſome one Part, and deficient in all the reſt ; 
and the very beſt of them (how often ſacver new 
dreſs'd and alter d to the Time) are really antiquated, 
and deficient in- the modern great Improvements. 
They have been received by the Public only becauſe 
there were no better : for all who read them find 
their Defefs ; and perceive the Neceſſity of @ more 
comprebegiive and leſs erroneous Work. 

Hitherto, thoſe who have written on Gardening, 
have been uninformed of the Principles on which 
that Art ſhould . be founded: the Intent bere is to 
explain the ſeveral Methods of bringing it, in each 
Branch, to Perfection; to unite the Science of Botany 
to the Arts of Culture: to apply Philoſophy to Gar- 
dening ; and make, it raiſe thoſe Scenes wherein it 
takes Delight. 

We ſhall endeavour to inform the Gentleman 
and Mechanic together; to eftabliſh the one as the 
Head to plan and to condufl, and accompliſh the 
other as the Hand to execute. To the Gentleman 
we ſhall explain the Structure and Particularities 
of the ſeveral Species of Flowers ;, the more uſual, 
aud thoſe newly raiſed by the Induſtry of our 
Florifts, as alſo of the curious Plants introduced 
from Aſia and America within the laft thirty 
Years. Theſe are a vaſt Number; they compoſe 
the moſt valued Part of the Study at preſent ; and 
they have yet been treated of by none in this Way; 
their very Names not being * in any Book on 
this Subjett. 

The working Gardener we ſhall, in the ſame 
Manner, inſtrult in his Province; and direft bim 
plainly what be ought to do in every Article of his 
Profeſſion. We ſhall ſhew how the worſt Soil may 
be render d fruitful, by proper Additions : and have- 
ing thus prepared the Ground for yielding its Pro- 
duits, and taught him how to raiſe them, we ſhall 
lay down the Methods of diſpoſing it into Form; and 
the moſt ſucceſsful Way of planting it for Uſe and 
Beauty. 

We ſhall comprebend the Compaſs of this Work 
nearly within the Circle of the Tear; and ſo accom- 
modate the Publication to the Seaſon, that every 
Week ſball direct what is that Week to be done. 
Gardening is to be confidered in a double Light z 

as it regards Produlis of Uſe, and tbeſe of Plea- 
ſure: theſe ſhould be always perfectly diftinguiſ'd 
and they will be bere treated in a ſeparate Style. 
The Directions concerning the firſt, being ſuch as the 
Gardener muſt underſtand, will be delivered in the 
anoſt familiar Marner, and in the plaineff Wards : 


arte of Works already extant * 


CHE ACE 


tvery Article 1 the Management of the 


| Kitchen and Fruit Ground ſpall be thus explained. On 


the other hand, as the Names of Flowers and curious 
Plants are the proper Knowledge of the Gentleman, 
they will be treated in the Manner of Science; and 
he will be taught to ſpeak of them in proper Terms. 

The general Method and Diſtribution of tha 
Work for each Week, will be this: we foall 
arrange the whole that concerns the Culture of 
Plants, under four Heads, as it regards, 1. The 
Flower Garden, with its great Ornaments, the 
Greenhouſe and Stove. 2. The Seminary or Nurſery 
for its Supply. 3. The Fruit Garden, including 
the Wall, Eſpalier, and Orchard Trees. 4. The 
Kitchen Garden; comprehending under that Head tho 
natural and artificial Methods. 

This general Diviſion will diſpaſe the whole into 
four Seftions, and under eath of theſe, the Parti- 
culars will be deliver d in ſeparate Chapters, the 
one including an Account of the Produtts that are 
in Seaſon; and the Care and Culture of the Ground. 

Under the Section relating to the Flower Garden, 
the fr Chapter will contain an Account of the 
Flowers and curious Plants that Weth in their Per- 
fettion : not a bare Liſt of them, as others bau- 
contented themſelves to give; but a compleat Hiſtory 
of each, with its Method of Culture. 

The ſecond will deliver the Care and Manngement 
of that Part of the Ground, 


The Seftion relating to the Seminary will be diſ- 
patched in a fingle Chapter; for there the Culture 
is all, there being intended in that Part m Produfts 
of Perfection. 

Under the third Seftion we fhall give an Ac. 
count of the Fruits that Week in Seaſon, with their 
proper Names and Deſcriptions : from this every 
one will know what Kinds to expe, and by what 
Names to call thoſe he fees : and after this will be 
delivered the Care and Management of Fruit Trees 
for that Seaſon. 

In the ſame Manner, under our laſt Section, will 
be given firſt a Lift of the Kitchen Garden Produtts 
then fit for Uſe, and afterwards the Management of 
the Ground. 

In theſe Parts we ſhall not content ourſelves 10 
retail to the Reader what is to be found in other 
Writings, for they are of little Uſe in moſt Articles, 
from the late great Improvements, but fhall add 
the preſent uſeful Knowledge. 

The Study of Plants bas undergone many Varia- 
tions with reſpet to Method , and, at preſent, the 
Syſtem of Lixx us is univerſally followed, 

No Book of Gardening bas been written ſince 
this abſolute Change in the Science; therefore all 
now extant are antiquated, and, in this principal 
Light, altogether uſeleſs. Thoſe who underſtand 
Planis, now call them, univerſally and ſolely, by 
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he Names of thit urbeß: and theft | > A 
being found in any of the preſent Writings on the 
Subjas ; they are therefore om on _ peer 
tent Heads. 

Some "Method of Botany muſt be 2 in 
Boot of Gardening ; and TounxZTonr's bas been 


taken, in the moſt Ne. Work of this Kind : but | 


that Autbir's Method 15 now utterly rejeted, and | 
" the Work, belng dependent on it, is rendered Jo fat | 
obſolete, * We Pall, in this, follow the Syſtem of 
Linnzvs, which wwe al deli ver compleatly, er- 
plaining his Terms. As the whole of the Stience 
will be comprebended in the Work, we ſhall make 
it alſo familiar, plain, and eafily intelligible: the | 
anlearned Pall, in this Book, We the Wen 
of that relebrated Author. © © © 
70 this End, as the new Method, 17 hh 
efteemed, is ſuppoſed to be abſtruſe and | difficult, 
we ſhall, in the firſs Numbers, explain it as Ot- 
caſions ariſe,” under the ſevtral ſucceſſrve Heads, in 


the 'meſt intelligible Words. This will give a gene- 


ral Idea of it, which we ſball afterwards occaſionally 


1 Ar- under the ſucceeding Articles. 


In the Piſpoſition of the Plants, ce ſhall confider 
them. as divided into ſo many Aſſortments as there 
are Weeks in the Year , and fball treat of them 
diftintily 4 they. come into Flower; in the follow- 
ing Order. We ball give, 1. The general Charafter 
of OS 2. Its Names, vulgar, common, and pro- 
per. 3. Its Deſcription ; and under this Head, from 
the Charatter of the Flower, we Hall ew its Claſs 
in the Linnean Sytem; and, 4. Its Culture. 

The practical Part will be delivered as care- 
fully, and in | this all will be plain and eaſy : 
xo Latin Names, nor Terms of Art will be there 


inſerted : the meaneſt Labourer will underſtand it. 


The general Subjeft will naturally fall under four 


Heads: 1. The Conſtruction F a Garden. 2. The 


keeping it in Order. 3. The Products of Uſe; and, 


4. The Produtts of Pleaſure : and we ſball he full, 
expreſs, and practical on each. Wie ſhall ſhew bow 


to make a good Garden in any Soil; bow to'diſpoſe 
the Ground to the. beſt Advantage in any Situation 
bow to manage it when made; and in what Man- 


ner to rejoice the Palate and the Eye with all its | 


Produtts. 


We ball, in the proper "or from Practice and 
Experience, . add to_the common Knowledge of the 
Gardener, the certain Methods of producing the fineſt 
Fruits in their beſt Perfefticn ; and we ſhall deliver. 
the hitherto unpubliſb d Secret of raifing firiped. 
Leaves and double Flowers. Under this particular 
Head we are favour'd with ſome Communications. 
from Holland and from France, which have been 
ed and found ſucceſsful; and r therefore be 
made public to Advantage. 

To compleat the Article of Flowers, Shrubs, and 
curious Plants, we ſhall illuſtrate our Deſcriptions 
with Figures elegantly engrav'd : they will be drawn 
from Nature; and for thoſe who chuſe it, Jo be 
colour d in the moſt elegant Manner. 
is diſagreeable to deſcend to Particulars,” with 
Reſpett to the Defeli of ether Writers, but ſince | 
what bas been here ſeid, may be called idle In ords, 
without farther” Trafo we a, af an — 
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E xample, produce one Mia. > of Thouſands.” — 
Ve will ſuppoſe a Gentleman charmed with 1 
Fragrance of i ſingle Rocket, and willi tbe thiot 
"Pike of the Made; and i, Be is deferolff bh undero 
what be ſo much admires: be will," for this 
Purpoſe, turn to the Book of moſt received Reputa- 
tion, and look for Rocket ; but be will look in vain: 
| tbe Ward is ot in the Apbaber; and who * 
thought of the Index of U Diftivnary. © 2 

This" is -@ common Flower ; a Gardentr”s Book 
ſhould not be without the Term in its proper Place: 
if the Plant were not treated under The Engliſh 
Name, that Word ſhould have bern inſerted with 4 
Reference to-the N. 4 80 Latin 0 one ut this is not 
done. © 

Ve will. ſuppoſe the Gentleman 10 aſks bis 
Search, and look for Rocket in a common Dictionary, 
that he may find what is Latin for it; and then turn 
to it in the other. He finds the Word there, and 
fees for its Latin Name Eruca. 

He tooks for Eruca in bis Gardeners Boot; and 
he finds it ; but he meets with no Information. He 


þ reads that there are fix Kinds of Rocket, and that 


four of Them are Plants of no Uſe or Beauty, and 
the two others Sallad Herbs. | 

This is all; and it is plain nothing be there reads 
relates to the Plants, concerning which be is s defirous | 
to be informed. | 

Rocket is indeed a orong Name for that Herb; 
but ſhould not a Writer in this Way, 'have, in its 
due Place, informed bim ſo? though a falſe Name, 
it is an utiverſal one: the Plant is commonly called. 
by no other, and thetefore will, by the Generality, , 
be look'd for under no other. 

Mie have ſhewn the Imperfe&ion of the preſent 
Worts, even the beſt of them, by this Inſtance : and 
we ſhall add what will be done in ours. We ball 
inform the Gardener and the Gentleman, that Rocket 
is the proper Term for a Sallad Herb, now out of 
Uſe. | 3 | 

That the ſame Word when uſed as the Name of 4 
Flower, is applied to the Plant Heſperis; the proper 
Engliſh Name of whith is Dame's Violet.” Under 
either of which Names it will be found in our Book. 

Me ſhall acquaint him that this rig ht Name Heſperis, 
was given to the ſingle Kind, becauſe. of its great 
Sweetneſs toward Sun: ſet; that Word in Greek fig- ' 
nifying the Evening. 

We ſpall, in this Manner, aſcertain the proper 
Names of all Plants raiſed in Gardens; and in this, 
and innumerable other ſuch Inſtances, Things will be 
thrown into their right Courſe ; the Gentleman will 
inſtru? his Gardener wheat to call Plants; not go to 
him for that Inſtrufion. 


When we have in this Inſtance ſhewn what the 


| Herb vulgarly called Rocket, is, we ſhall direct the 


proper Place and Uſe of the ſingle, and the Method 
of producing the double Kind. Delivering its Qua- 
lities and Uſe, illuſtrated with its Figure : and fo 
ov, all cther Garden Plants. 

This which we have particularized in one, is the 
Meibod we ſhall follow in every Article. Shewing 
: the Gardener and the Gentleman what the Herbs, 
Flowers and Fruits, proper for a Garden, are; 
and bow to raiſe each to its full Perfection. 
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Carlet Canna, ad 
5 Fig-leav'd. Hibiſcus, 5. 
Great Larkſpur, 6. 
4. African Geramum, 7. 
5. Oleander, 9. 45 
6. Codaga, Pala, 10. | 
7. Great flower'd Jaſmine, ibi4, _ 

SzrTEMBER. The firſt Werk, 13 to 24. 
1. Common ww wer 13. 
2. Golden Cap cum, 14. | 
3. Laurel-leav'd Paſfion flower, 15. 
4. Spotted Siſtus, 16. | 


. Crimſon Amaryllis, 7. 
8 That or *Hibi Ales the China 3 
Roſe, 18. 


7. The Pomegranate, 19. 

SeyTEMBER. The ſecond Week, 25 to 36. 

1. Canary Dracocephalum, called Cedro- 
nella, 25. 

2. The Cotton Tree, 26. | 
apple, 27. | 

4. Glorioſa, called the Superb Lilly, 28. 

5. Tuberous Bind-weed, called the Red- 
Battata, 30. 

6. Bixa, called Roucou and Orellana, 31. 

SerTEMBER. The Middle, 37 to 48. 

r. The true Acanthus, 7 

2. Red Plumeria, 38. 

3. Pear fruited Solapum, 39. 

4. Yellow- fruĩted Momordica, 40. 

5. The Muſk Hibiſcus, 41, 

6. Golden Poinciana, 42. | 

SerTEMBER, The laſt Week, 49 to 60. 

1. Ceylon Pancratium, 49. A 

2. Purple Hzmanthus, 50. 

3. Azorian Jaſmine, 52. 

4. Blue Clitoria, 53. 

len Caſſia, 54. 

6.” Scarlet Antholyza, 54. 

OcTtoper. The Beginning, 61 to 72, 
1. Globular- flower d Gomphrena, 66. 
2. Oval-leav'd; Roſe Hibiſcus, 63. 

3. African golden Sage, 64 
4. Zthiopian Shrub Tanzy, 65. 
A Marvet of Peru, 67. 
Yellow Phlomis, 68. : 
OcTtouer. The Mid dle, 73 to 84. 
1. Ethiopian Marygold, 73. 
2. Blue umbe lated Crinum, 75. 
3. Ever green Purſlain, 76. 
4. Sweet Calla, 76. 

. Silvery Protea, ' 78. 

8. Purple Geranium, with auriculated 
Leaves, 79. 

Ocronkx. The third Week, 85 to 96. 
1. Golden Fox-glove, 85. 

2. White Ceylon Plumbago, 86. 
3- Velvet Bind-weed, 87. 
4. Trifoliate Erythrina, 88. 

. Crimſon Pentapetes, 89. 

Scarlet Lantana, 90. 

Oc rox. The latter End, 97 to 108. 
1. Violet colour d African Campanula, 97. 
2. Purple Socotrine Aloe, 98. 

3. Ethiopian Philyca, 100. 

4. Occidental Grewia, 101. 

S. Vine - leav'd Geranium, 102. : 

6. Purple Shrub Trefoil. 103. | 
NovemBer. The firſt Week, 109 to 120. 
1. White Shrub Aſter, 109. | 

2. Caribbzan ſweet Pancratium, 111. 
3. Herbaceous Tetragonia, 112. 
4. 8 


+ a8 7 


' 


tted African Hebenſtretia, 113. 
he Screw Tree, 114. | 
. Sampire-leav'd Tanzy, 115. 
NovemuBtr. The ſecond Week, 12 1 to 132. 
1. Short thick-leav'd Aloe, 121. 

2. Long fruited Trichoſanthes, 123. 
3. Great Snap-Dragon, 124. 

4. American Euonymus, 125. 

5. Striped Amaryllis, 126. 

6. The Vitex, 127. 

Novzunzk. The Middle, 133 to 144. 
1. Three rib'd Ceanothus, 133. 

2. Corymbous great Selago, 134. 
3. Yellow Indian Sida, 135. 
4. Canary Bell-Flower, 136. 


7 % 
3. Rivina, 147. 
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Avcusr. The laſt Week, p. 3 to12 F; N. 8. 


5. Yellow cluſter flowered Aloes, 137. 


ranium, 138. 
Novewrer. The latter End, 145 to 156. 
1. Long-leav'd Philanthus, 145. 
2. Violet flower'd Ethiopian Roella, 146. 


4. Candy Chryſanthemom, 149. N 
5. Narrow- leav d Ethiopian Calendula, 


150. 
6. Purple African Shrub Mallow, 152. 


' Novewrts. The laſt Week, 157 to 168. 


1. The Polyanthous Primroſe, 157. 


2. French Marygold, 159. 


. African Marygold, 160. 


4+ Indian Naſturtium, 162. 


. Great oriental Perficaria, 163. 

& Shrubby Polygala, 164. 

Decrewutr., The firſt Week, 169 to 180. 
1. Violet Mimulus, 169. 


| 2. Broad-leav'd Pancratium, 170. 
3. Egg Nightſhade, called the, Mad- 


3. Common Arbutus, 172 

4. Purple Saracena, 173. | 

5. Variegated Aſclepias, 175. 

0. . ſpotted Tongue like Leaves, 

176. 

DecemBaR. The ſecond Week, 181 to 192. 

1. Perſian Cyclamen, 181. 

2. Guernſey Lilly, 182. 

3. Fringed Narciſſus, 184. 

4. Liria, 184. 

5. Stellate NyQanthes, 185. 

6. Double Indian Nyctanthes, 187. 
Prickly ſpotted leav'd Aloe, 187. 
ECEMBER. The third Week, 193 to 204. 

1. Proliferous Mountain Crowfoot, 193. 

2. Spiral Valliſneria, 195. 

3. Peclinate leav'd Othonna, 196, 

4. Scarlet Cynomorium, 197. 

5. Mamillary Cactus, 199. 

©. Sea Pancratium, 200. | 

Janvaxy, The firſt Week, 205 to 216. 

1. The Snow Drop, 205, 

2. Jacobean Amaryllis, 206. 

3- Winter Wolfs-bane, 208. 

4. Double Colchicum, - 209. 

5. Variegated Colchicum, 210, 

6. Prolifgrous Daiſy, 211. 

7. Blue ftarry Hyacinth, 213. 

Jaxvary. The ſecond Week, 217 to 228, 

1. Heart-leav'd Borbonia, 217. 

2. Purple ſtarry Senecio, 219. 

3. Long-leav'd Othonna, 220. 

4. Canary Shrub St. John's Wort, 76:4. 

5. Woolly Hermannia, 222. 

6. Sampire-leav'd Santolina, ibid. 
JanvarY. The Middle, 229 to 240. 

1. Hura, 229. 

2. Pine Apple, 231. 

3. Golden Arciotis, 234+ 

4. Alated Verbeſina, 235. 

5. Canary Broom, 236. 


6. Rigid Shrub Senecio, i619. 


January. The latter End, 241 to 252. 
1. Radiated annual Senecio, 241. 

2. Crimſon Craſſulæ, 242. 

3. Round-leav'd Cyclamen, 243. 

4+ Evergreen Melia, 24 

5. Warted Coral Aloe, £6. 

6. Orhioide Hyacinth, 154. 


FenruaryY. firſt Week, 2530 264. 
1. Apennine Adonis, 253. © 
2. Judas Tree, 


2 
3. Polyanthous '. 256, 
4. Great flower d Polſatilla, 258. 
5. The Garden Cornell, 260. 
6. Tree Houſeleek, 261. 
FzBRUARY. The ſecond Week, 265 to276, 
1. Great flower d Snow Drop, 205. 
2. Many flower'd Snow Drop, 266. 
3. Giant Aſclepias, 267. 
4. Amethyſtine Hyacinth, 268. 
5. Single and double golden Crocus, 269. 
6. Double blue Heparica, 270. 
FeBruarY. The tbird Week, 277 to 288. 
1, Tree Mint, 277. 
2. White American Purſlain, 278. 
3. Multifid leav'd African Senecio, 279. 
4. Crimſon Oxalis, 280. | 


. Creeping Othonna, 281. 
3 Many-leav'd American Caſſia, 283. 
Fzzxvary. The latter End, 289 to 300. 
1. Diamond Meſembryanthemum, 289. 
2. Proliſerous Datura, 291. 
3- Nepenthes, 292. 
4. African Droſera, 294. 


5. Pearl Aloe, 295 


6. Thorny ſenſitive Plant, ibid. a 
FeBruaAkY ; latter End, and Beginning 
of Marcn, 3oi to 312 
1. Double Violet, 301. 
2. Great Purple Anemone, 303. 
3. Golden Narciffus, 304. 
4. Ladies Slipper, 30 
$5. White purple edg 
6. Pſidium, 309. 
Mazcn. The ſecond Week, 313 to 324. 
1. Broad-leav'd, pendulous flower'd Cy- 
tiſus, 313. 
2. Italian Philadelphus, 314. 
3. Double Ladyſmock, 31g. 
4. Broad-leav'd Pulmonaria, 317, 
5. Long-ſpiked Cytiſus, 318. 
6. Dwarf oriental Piony, 7674. 
Mazcn. The Middle, 325 to 336, 
1. Double bloſſom'd Cherry, 325. 
2. Peruvian Hyacinth, 327. 
3. Gold-cup'd Narciſſus, 329. 
4+ Double Jonquill, 330 
5. Double Primroſe, 331. 
6. Great Orange Daffodil, 342, 
Mancn. The latter End, 337 to 348. 
1. Violet Self-heal, 337. 
2. Blue Pyrenzan Aſter, 338. 
3. Early Shrub Anonis, 339. 
4. Spiked Dracocephalum, 340. 
utſan-leav'd Apocynum, 342. 
6. Indian Heliotrope, 343. 
Arai. The firſt Week, 349 to 360. 
1. Proliferous Oxlip, 349: 
2. Great double Cowſlip, 351. 
3. Great Violet Crocus, 352. 
4. Auſtrian Dwarf Iris, 353. 
5. Double Lemon Daffodil 354. 
6. Purple Auricula, 356. 
Aram. The Middle, 361 to 372. 
1. The embroidered Tulip, 361. 


2. Crimſon Daphne, called Mezeroon, 


Talip, 308. 


363. 

3. Yellow painted Iris, 364. 

4. Duſky Fritillary, 365. 

5. Black Hellebore, 366. 

6. Crimfon Erythronium, 368. a 
Arai. The End, 373 to 384. 

1. The Perſian Iris, 373. 

2. Trifoliate Arum, 375. 

3. Dotted Acadian Lilly, 376. 

4. Quadrifoliate Bignonia, 377. 

5: Ever-flowering Iberis, 378. 

6. Blue cluſter-flower'd Aiter, 379, 

May. The firſt Week, 385 to 396. 

1. Blood-red Anemone, 385. 

2. Low Star of Bethlehem, 386. 

3. Double crimſon Anemone, 382. 

4. Painted Amethyſline Tulip, 359. 

5. Yellow Aſphodell, 714. 

6. Golden proliferous Crow ſoot, 391. 

7. Blue oriental Hyacinth, 392. 

May. The ſecond Week, 397 to 408. 

1. The changeable Tulip, 398. 

2. olden Tulip, bid. 

3. — bleeding Tulip, 6:4, 

4. —— pearl and crimſon Tulip, 774. 

4. Auriflame, or gold and ſcarlet 
Tulip, 399. 

6, — white and purple Tulip, 767. 

May. The Middle, 429 to 420. 

. Common purple Fritillary, 4 29. 

. Purple Pyrenæan Fritillary, 410. 

. Tiabella Fritillary, 411. 

Great umbelliferous Fritillary, ibid, 

Small umbelliferous Fritillary, iid. 

Fellow Italian Fritillary, 412, 

. Green Fritillary, 274. 

- Snowy Fritillary, ibid. 

Double Fritillary, 41 :, 
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3 May. 
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4+ Yellow Molly, ibid 

Alternate flower'd Gladiolus, 449. 
Great crimſon Piony, 451. 

7. Fleſhy late "a 


* 4$2+ 


6. Three forked $ancolina, 618; 
 SnyTaMann. The laner Part, 625 to 630; 
1. Indian Exacum, 625. 


= 


2. Great annual Helianthus, 531. 
3.— Carnation, 532. 


Surren. lat Week, 617 to 648. 
1, — Ly, je.” __ 
2. Scarlet Muntingia, 639. 


. Broad eat d Star — 642. 
OcTosrrx, The firſt Werk, 649 to 660. 


alp. 447. 
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Week, 661 to 672. 


4. le violet 
5. — 


457 to 468, 
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2. Oriental Meadow Crowfoot, 470. 
3. Humble Polemonjum, 472. 


ibid. 

a. Irs, 485. 
Jurr. The firſt Week, 493 to 504. 
1. Roſebay Willow Herb, 693. 


594 
2. Poetic Daffodil, 495. 1 


. The two 497+ y 
4 Inverted . — ) Serra. The 
Oriental Gladiole, 498. ria, 601. 
8. Striped bulbous Iris, 
Jory. The ſecond Week, geg to 516. 


805. 


Common Garden nk. 510. 
9 . Majeftick Crown Imperial, 51m. 1. 


Lilly, #big. 


5 Double Roſe Cam cos. SueTINBER, The ſecond Week, 613 
to 624. 
ing Shrub Xeranthemum, 613. 


Double white Crowfoot, 47 i } Avevsr. The laſt Week, 577 40 88. | . Allobragian 
5. naria, 47 92 1. Golden nial Mothmullein, 577. 2 
Juxx, © The laſt Week, 481 to 492. C 
| 1. The Nonpareil Daffodil, 481. 


60¹ to 612. 
2 


7. Great Chalcedonian Anemone, c12. 2. Yellow African Shrub Trefoil, 614. 


uLY. The Middle, 517 to $28. 3. Golden Cudweed. 615. 
1. Silver and Gold $17. 4. Narrow leav'd He 


2. Sufian Iris, 518. 5. Yellow occidental Caſſia, 617, 
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Directions to the Bookbinder for placing the Cuts. 
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Green back d Orni 
Ocrtoperx. The latter End, 68; to 696; 
1. Dwarf ever- green Phaſeolus, 685. 

2. Green flower d Sq 
3. Wiliow leav'd Shrab A 


e laſt Week, 709 to 712. 


3- Indian Borage, 710. 
Conuſa, 711. 

ental Ophiorhiza, ibid. 
7. Tritd Convolyulus, 712. 
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Origin, Deſign, and firſt Conſtruc- 
tion, to the taiſing them to Per- 
fection, and keeping them in that 
FOR 3 "and we ſhall conſider, in.our Courſe, 
their N whether of Uſe, Curiolity, or 
Beauty. 
Theſe we ſhall deſcribe i in their ſeveral Seaſons, 
ſuiting our Publications to the Time of their Ap- 
pearancez reſerving to thoſe Parts of the Year in 
which there are feweſt of theſe Objects to delight 
the Eye, thoſe Things whichare the Employment 
of the Imagination. In the Winter Months we 
ſhall deliver Rules for planning and laying out the 
Ground; for the Conſtruction ofthe whole, and for 
the Diſtribution of its particular Parts. In the pre- 
ſent Numbers our Purpoſe will be to inform the 
Poſſeſſor of a Garden, whether of larger or leſs 
Extent, how he may beſt enjoy the Autumn, and 
prepare for the ſucceeding Spring. 
We ſhall place ourſelves. at the Period which 
is at preſent before us; that the Reader's Eye 
may occaſionally recur from. the Garden to the 
Book, and again from that to the. Garden; con- 
firming and illuſtrating one by the other. 

As we thus, adapt our Work to the Time, 


we ſhall introduce the Reader at once into his 


Ground, as it appears at this Seaſon; glowing 


"PI" 


with the laſt Flowers and Fruits of Summer, 


and promiſing thoſe of Autumn, 
We underſtand the Garden of which he is 


ſſeſſed, or of which he now comes into Poſ- 
Numb. I. 
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24 Garden. 
E ſhall FI from their | ſeſſion, to be ſtocked wich the common on Things, Auguſt. 
and to have been hitherto kept i in the uſual Man- 


ner; as every Gardener has been taught, from 
F: ather to Son, mechanically to manage it, and as 
every common Writer has copied his Directions 
from the laſt before him. 

In this Condition he finds it, and we propoſe 
to inform him how he may improve it: In the 
ſucceeding Numbers we ſhall deliver the Me- 
thods of doing this in the Diſpoſition of its Parts; 
and in the preſent by the Introduction of new 
Plants, by raiſing new Varieties of ſtriped, of 
painted, and of double Flowers ; and by a more 
rational and more ſucceſsful Care of thoſe he 
has already. | 

Method and regular Diſtribution are the fa- 
miliar Paths to Knowledge; and they are no 


where more neceſſary than in the Conſideration of 
a Garden. 


Under the general 1 of its Products are com- 
prehended Objects of various Kinds, ſome of Uſe, 
and others raiſed ſolely for Pleaſure ; ſome, as the 
common Flowers, for the Amuſement of the 
Eye, others, as the exotick Plants, for the Eu- 
creaſe of Knowledge. 

Theſe laſt are the nobler Part of che Study, and 
they are what the greateſt Perſons who are pleaſed 
to honour the Science with their Notice, moſt ob- 
ſerve. Theſe were the Regard ofa Ricnuo (never 
to be named without Reſpect and Tears) and 
they are now the Care of an AR GL: in theſe 
a PeTRE once delighted, and a Bur at preſent. 
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Auguſt. Theſe we ſhall explain, not as that is attempted the greater Part will hows to be tranſplanted, Auguſt. 
in the moſt popular Work of this Kind, in the an- and ſome 77 for it the better. 

tiquated Terms of Tobaxzroxr, but according Theſe Roulſl be raiſed in andtheß Place, and 
to the Syſtem of LI nus, nom ſqlely fol- only brought at the Borglers da a Noper Time 
lowed and to the Numbers already introduced, | before their flowering. 

incite the Curioſity and Taſte of theſe the Pa- This Conſideration gives Origin to what is 
trons of the Science to add others which are called the Seminary or Nurſery, a diſtin& Part 
worthy ; Natives of the remoteſt Climates which {- in the Diſtribution of the Ground: in this they 
have flouriſhed in the Gardens of HoLLanp and | are to be produced from Seeds or otherwiſe, and 
of Fxance, and which may give a new Luſtre : n — ime of 45 rs 
to ours. at Perfection. % 

We have thus adlivered the intended Method | The P s of the Kitchen G 

of our Work, and may now advance into the Gar- | in the ſame 1 their different vg of 
den: as its Products are ſo diſtin&, and its Pur- Heat, knd alſo their ſeveral Tranſplantations : but 


24 poſes in different Parts ſo various, we hope it is | as Frames and Glaſſes here ſupply the Place of 
£ found by the Poteflogalready divided imo ſeve- dercn and Stoves, and Uſe not Elegance 
ral Partitions atcording to the 8 of | is the of chis Pixt, one Quarter removed 


Prtaswaz, of Usz, of Conveniznce, | from the ret, and pröperly conceal'd, will an- 
Cvrrovrty : if otherwiſe, it muſt be his Care in | ſwer this Purpoſe; and there will need no farther 
the ſucceeding Months to give it this Diftribu- Regard to this Matter in the Article of Diſtri- 
tion. + ln 1 bution. 7 

Let him remember that he tone! in it Plants The Herbage of a Garden being thus diſpoſed 
of uncommon Kinds, and Flowers of Elegance, we come to the Conſideration of its F ruits. 
for the Contemplation of the Eye and of the | Theſe are raiſed principally againſt Walls, or in 
Mind; and Products of Uſe for the Gratification | Fſpaliers, and therefore rather belong to the na- 
of the Appetite. Theſe, from their various Na- | tural Diviſions of a Garden, than require a par- 
tures, require a different Care and Culture; and | ticular Affortment under that Article: but as 
in the Eye of Reaſon a different Place: as they | there are ſome which are the proper Product of 
are ſeparate in Nature, let them be kept diſtin | a ſeparate Quarter, we ſhall conſider theſe as the 
upon the Ground. We ſhall deliver beſt | Porti6n of a peculiar Piece of Ground W the 
Methods of managing all the Kinds; and the | Name of an Oxcyany: 
ſeveral Species of Culture ſuited to their different From this we fhall be led to fuch other Trees, 


Stages. as from their Beauty deſerve a Place in the Gar- 
As the Improvement of Botanic Knowledge is den, but from their vaſt Growth cannot be con- 
the nobleſt Article of the Gardener” s Province, we | tained there, and therefore are to have a ſeparate — 
ſnall begin with that Part of the Study; explain- | Place under the Name of the Witbzzness. 
ing the feveral Plants according to the juſt This is the proper and perfect Diſtribution of 
Form of Science; and illuſtrating them with | a Garden; and theſe its natural and neceſſary 
Figures. After theſe we ſhall come in courſe diſtin& Compartments. 
to the full and practical Conſideration of the If our Reader finds himſelf in Pofletion of 
ſeveral other Articles. one thus divided into FLOWER and KrrenkEx 
Upon this general Piſtinction into Products of | Group, defended by WarLs and planted with 
CurogitY 4550 thoſe of Us, depends the firſt ESPALIERS, furniſhed with its GRRENHOUsE and 
Article in the Diftribution of a Garden. Theſe | irs'Stovz, and enlarged by the Addition of its 
are to be kept ſeparate z and they naturally throw SEMINARY, ORCHARD, and WiLDERNEss, he will 
the whole into two great Diviſions : but under | have no more Care upon his Mind than to ob- 
each Head there alſo riſe other ſubordinate | ſerve our ſeparate Inſtructions with Reſpect to the 
Cauſes of Diſtinction. Management of each : bur if he find it wanting in 
Of the Plants which laudable Curioſity, and a | any of theſe Reſpects, and intend to make it com- 
Thirſt of Knowledge have brought to us from pleat, he is to wait the proper Seaſon, and he wil 
other Regions, ſome will endure our Seaſons | here find Directions for that Purpoſe. 
throughout the Year ; others can only be ex- According to the diſtinct Parts of a Garden 
poſed to the open Air during the warmer | which we have here laid down, the Poſſeſſor of 
Months; and many are too tender to bear its | the Ground will find its Products arranged under 
full Force at any Time. four Heads; the firſt comprehending the curious 
Theſe the judicious Gardener is to manage Plants and Flowers; the ſecond uſeful Herbage z - 
according to their various Natures ; and hence | thethird Fruits, and the fourth Foreſt-Trees: theſe 
ariſe the Diſtinctions of the Orx] GrovnD, the | we ſhall conſider in their proper Order; pointing 
GREENHOUSE, and the Srovx. | out the principal Kinds he is each Week to ex- 
This is a Diſtribution ſo needful, that the pect in their Perfection; and explaining each Ar- 
very Being of the Plants depends upon it. | ticle according to the Dictates of Experience 


Some of the hardy Kinds may be, and ſome | 'and the Laws of Sciente. 
muſt be raiſed where they are to remain; bur [ 
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Plate I. 


Fig. 1. 


tain; and we ſhall here point out the certain 


n $ECTION — 
FLORA; or the Pleaſure Garden: 


This being a Time in which little is needfal 10 be done in the Kitchen Ground, we ſball devote the greater 
Part of the preſent Number to the Flower Garden: and in the ſame Manner we ſhall reduce that Article 
in ſome of m Numbers to give full Direction for the others; 


NTERING in this Place, on the Conſi- || of moſt Books on this Subject; and (with Mo- 
deration of curious Plants, we begin in the. | deſty be it ſpoken by the Authors of this) it 
greateſt and moſt perfect Part of the Study. It is above the Reach of thoſe who have written 
bas been called the moſt difficult: but the the others. A Knowledge of the Gazzx Language 
Purpoſe of this Work is to render it eaſy. is needful to underſtand the very Meaning of the 

A Knowledge of Botany is what every one, con- Words, for they are all derived from it; and to 
verſant at all in theſe Things, is deſirous to at- comprehend the Characters annexed to them re- 


quires a Search into Nature's Boſom, which few 
ſuch have Application or Capacity to perform. 
Let it not ſeem too aſſuming, that we pro- 
poſe- here to explain this abſtruſe Syſtem. The 
GREEK, though no Gardener's Tongue, is not 
an unknown Language; nor are the Depths of 
Nature unfathomable. The Want of a Work 
on Gardening; in which this Method ſhould be 
explained; was the principal Occaſion of the 
preſent Undertaking; and we propoſe in it to 
make this Swzpz ſpeak ExOLIs H, and to deliver 


his Method in ſuch a Manner, that all may 
Path all, at the preſent Time, purſue in the | comprehend it; and the moſt flightStudent ſmile 


Study, and this has not been named or intro- | at thoſe, who, when they allow its Uſe, lament 
duced in any Work of Gardening hitherto pub- its Difficulty, 


liſhed. It has been invented ſince the Writing 


Path; introduting the Student at his firſt Step in- 
to the Road of Science; and leading him — the 
Hand through all its Meanders and ſuppoſed 
Perplexities. 

There is but one Syſtern now received in 
the World: this is that of the celebrated Lin- 
nus. Not only the Diſtinctions and Terms of 
the Science are taken from him, but the very 
Names of Plants: Many of our late Acquiſitions 
having bern new named by him, and ſome of the 
moſt curious by no other Author. This is the 


PPP 


Cc H . 


'  FLowtks and curious PLanTs now in their Perfection. 
1 HE ſucceeding Numbers of this Work | As we ſhall not inſtance in this Place all the 


will have the ſame Diviſion with the preſent : Genera, neither ſhall we enumerate all the Spe- 
In each we ſhall treat of the Flowers and curi- |. cies utider each: but to keep up the due Pro- 


ous Plants which ate in their full Beauty at the portion in the ſeveral Parts of our Work, 
Time of its Publication: one Number cannot | we ſhall ſelect a proper Nuniber out of thoſe 
contain all of them, Becauſe the whole | which offer; and under every Article chuſe 
would be then employed on that Head alone, | ſuch as will beſt ſerve the Purpoſes of Knowledge 
and the other Sections over-looked or lighted ; | and of Practice to the Reader: we ſhall fix out 
but the principal ſhall have Preference each | Choice on thoſe particular Plants, which will be 
Week; thoſe which are moſt conſpicuous and | moſt proper to illuſtrate the Syſtem of Livx zvs 


moſt worthy of their Place, and thoſe it would | tg the Gentleman; and moſt ſerviceable to explain 
be an Honour to the judicious Gardener to in- their Culture to the practical Gardenet. 


rroduce. Of others we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
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SS CAS RSET CANNA, 

This is a Plant of great Singularity; and is , at their firſt Appeatance are twiſted up Rs 

not without its Beauty. The Vulgar call it] Horns. The Plant is a Yard high. 
FLowttino Rr, and Inbrlin Reep; the The Flowers are long and ſlender, and they ſtand 
common Writers, Cannacorus VutGaris, and | with their Cups upon the Rudiment of the Fruit: 
Arxvundo FlORtDA. Its proper Name is Cana | Ten or a Dozen of them appear at once upon 
foliis ovatis utrinque acuminatis nervoſis. Canna with | the Top of the Stalk; and their Colour is a 
oval Leaves, ſmall at each End, and nervous. 8 and beautiful Starlet. 

Its Root is tuberous, thick, and irregu- | Each is compos'd of a ſingle Petal, divi- 
lar; the Stalk is round and jointed; the | ded into fix long ſlender Parts, one of which 
Leaves are large and broad; they are ſmall | turns down. Its Bottom is ſurrounded by 4 
at the Baſe, ſharp-pointed, deeply rib'd, and Cup form'd of three little Leaves; and in its 
of a pale green. They are very numerous, and Centre there is a ſingle Filament; at the Top of 
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from them in Form, and deſtitute of that An- Avgult.” 
thera or Buttoh which is fixed to their Top. 


This Part is ſometimes ſingle; ſometimes there 


Auguſt. which is fix'd a ſlender Button. | 
— Beneath the Cup is plac'd the Rudiment of 

| the Seed veſſel or Fruit: this while the Flower | 

continues is roundiſh and rough but ſmall. Mſter : are ſeveral.” Theſe are called the Style or Styles 

that is fallen, it grows larger; the Cup remains | of the Flower: and they are ſometimes ſimple, 


upon it in u Kind of Crown; and the Seeds all the Way ſomerimes ſplit or divided. | 
containꝰd in it are roundiſi and hard,” 0 00 


1 


This Plant belongs to the firſt Claſs, in the 
Method of Lixxæus, the Title of which is 
Mos ANDRA.” This we ſhall here explain. 

The Syſtem of that Author is founded upon 
the internal Parts of the Flowers of Plants; and 
his Claſſes are 'eſtabhiſhed upon the Number 
and Diſpoſition of thoſe — 1 
which ate their principal Part. 79 

To underſtand this perfectly, lee the Reader 
lay before him a common Flower of almoſt any 
Kind : he will find theſe ſeparate and diſtin& 
Parts: 1. The Cup: 2. The Body of che Flower 
conſiſting of one or more Leaves,” call'd Petals; 
and, 3. One or more Filaments or Threads, 
crown'd with Buttons, call'd Anthere. 

There are particular Plants, whoſe Flower 
wants one or other of the firſt nam'd Parts; and 
ſome in which the Anthere have no Filaments 


to ſupport them; but cheſe are particular In- 


ſtances, and will be explain d in their Place: 
What we have here nam'd, is the general Struc- 
ture of a Flower. 

In order to underſtand the Syſtem of L1w- 
NAUs, the Threads or Filaments, with their 
Buttons, or Antheræ, are to be counted and exa- 
mined; for according to their Number firſt, and 
afterwards to their Diſpoſition, he has arrang'd 
the Plants under his diſtint Claſſes. Let us 
refer this to the preſent Inſtance. On examin- 


ing the internal Part of the Caxx Acokus Flower, 


we find one Filament with its Button. The firſt 
Claſs of Linnavs comprehends thoſe Plants 
which have Flowers with a ſingle Filament: 
"Therefore this is one of this Claſs, 

The Term by which he expreſſes it 1 
DRIA, is form'd of two Greek Words: the Senſe 


of which is, Plants in whoſe Flower there is onl 


one Male Part: the Nature and Office of the 
Filament or Stamen, with its Button, is denoted 
by that Expreſſion. 

Thus the Reader underſtands what is meant 


by the firſt Claſs of LIx NA us, and has made 


a fair Step into the Syſtem of Botany eſtabliſhed 
by that Author. Whatever other Plant he ob- 
ſerves to have only one Filament, or Button, in 
the Flower, he will be able to ſay belongs to 
the MonAnDRIA. 

We ſhall as familiarly lead him ta the Charac- 
ters of the other Claſſes: and when he knows as 
much of them, as he already does of this, he 
will have maſter'd the firſt great Article of 


' this famous Syſtem. 


Now the Character of the firſt Claſs is under- 
ſtood, the Source of that Author's ſubordinate 
Diſtinction into Sections, is to be explain'd ; and 
this will be found as eaſy as the former, from 
what will be ſeen in the ſame common Flower, 
we have deſired ſhould be examined. 


Within or among the Threads, in its Centre, 
there will be perceiv'd a Part or Parts different 


_— 


As the Claſs is eſtabliſhed upon the Number 
of Threads or Filaments, the Section is deter- 


mined by that of the Styles or their Diviſion : 
as the Nature of the Filaments is to 


Office of Male Parts in the Plant, t. 
the Place of Female. They receive a Duſt from 


orm the 
eſe ſtand in 


the Antheræ, which they deliver down to the 


Rudiment of the Seed, for its Impregnation. 


From this Office of the Styles, the Section is 
nam'd, according to their Number: when the 


Style is only one, the Term is Moxocyx1a 4 


this is alſo formed of t two Grzzk Words, and. 


their Signification is, that the Plant has but one 
Female Part in the Flower. 


Upon again examining the Flower of the Cha 


"| nacorvs, we ſhall find in it, beſide the ſingle Fi - 


lament, a ſingle Style : it is flat, and grows to the 
Filament. This ſhews, that Cannacogus, or 
properly Canna, is one of the MonaxpRia, 
MonooyNi1aA, or one of the firſt Section and firſt 
Claſs of Linnavs. ' 
We imagine the Reader will find no Dif. © 

culty in comprehending the Senſe of theſe two 
Words thus explained, and the Structure of this 


Flower. When he underſtands this, he is Maſter 


of Lix N us's firſt Claſs; for there is nothing more. 

Thus eaſily do Difficulties vaniſh, when a pro- 
per Method of Explanation is laid down: and 
as the ſucceeding Claſſes in general depend upon 


the ſame Principle, they will be underſtood with 


more Eaſe than the firſt. 


The Canna is a Native of Agra, Africa, 
and the hotter Parts of Amzrica: where it 


produces Abundance of Flowers in Autumn. 15 


The Culture of the Canna. 


The Seeds are to be ſown in Spring, upon a, 
common hot Bed. When the Plants have,grown 


to a little Strength, they muſt be tranſplanted-into 
another hot Bed; and thence when large and ſtr 


removed into Pots. Theſe are to be ſet in Places not 
too much expoſed tothe Sun, though ſcreen'd from 
Cold, and there they will live till Autumn: they are 
then to be remov'd to the Green-houſe, there to be 
preſerv'd during Winter; and in the End of May 
they may be planted in good Earth, upon a warm 
Border: where they will riſe to Flower in their 
full Luſtre. | 

Some are fond of making this Plant flower the 
firſt Year, but it is then weak. The Flowers are 
neither ſo large or numerous, as they will be when 
the firſt Seaſon has paſs'd before their Appearance. 

There are other Species of Cannacoxus, 
which we ſhall enumerate in a ſucceeding Part 
of our Work; and we ſhall obſerve the ſame Courſe 
in all other Inſtances. One Plant of a Kind is 
all we ſhall treat in each Number, till we have 
gone through the Culture of the whole Series. Few 
Words will afterwards explain the others : they 
would here perplex the Student, and take up thoſe 
Pages devoted to the other Labours of Time, 


Their 


— 


Plate 1. 
Fig. 2. 


Flower are 
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2 —— the ame wick that of the 
— na Species; and the great Art is to pre- 
vent their flowering the firſt Year. This is to be 
done by — Spring, and not giving 
too much Sun. G at muta 2 
. Plantile mr Artidlein which 
the common Writers will be apt to miſlead the 
Gardener. r 
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if, as chey direct, che Pat — water'd, Auguſt. 


and ſet i a warm Place, it will commonly flower 
the firſt Year, which is what we have ſeen ſhould 
be avoided: Let it not be expos'd to too much 
Sun, and it will. need leſs Water: and being 
ſhelter d from Cold, it will live well thro' the 
firſt, and flower the following Summer. 
r eee | 


* 
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2. F1G-LEAV'D. 1B 18. C Us. 


This is a Plant of diſtinguiſh'd Beauty; it 


Honour to the Gardens of France and 
Holl Aub, and is worthy ti be more frequent i in 


gur own. We ſhall endeavout to promote this, by | 


ſhewing its Elegance and explaining its Culture. 
Its common Nawe is Escurzur Marrow, 
Authors, in general, 
have called it a kind of Acta ; but it is diſtinctiy 
a Species of / H4p1scus: its proper Name is Hi- 
miscus faliis quinquepartito pedatis calycibus interi- 
eribus latere rumpentibus. Hys1scvs, with Leaves 
divided in a Foot-like Manner, into five Parts; 
and with the inner Cups burſting ſide- ways. 
The Plant is four Foot high, robuſt, branch'd 
and ſpreading; its Leaves are large, and, in 
the higheſt Degree, pompous and elegant. 
The Root is fibrous, the Branches are round 
and yellowiſh, and often purple at the Joints. The 
Leaves are numerous, and af a delicate green; 
thoſe near the Bottom are divided, in the Man- 
ner of Fi ig · leaves, into five principal Parts; thoſe 
toward the Top have only three Diviſions, and 
ſometimes. ſcarce any. | 
The Flowers are numerous and large, their 
Ground Colour is a very pale but elegant yel- 
low, and they! have ſtreaks of purple. 
- Luckily for the Student, the Parts in this 
irge, as well as the whole: it will 
ſerve therefore excellently to explain one of che 
moſt abſtruſe Claſſes of dane e It is here ſe- 
lected for that Purpoſe... 
Theſe Flowers are ed at Diſtances along 
the upper Branches, and each is ſurrounded at the 
Bottom by a double Cup. The Petals are five; 
they are very large, expanded, and lightly folded 
toward the Edge. Of the two Cups, the outer 
one is compos'd of eight narrow Leaves, and 
remains with the Fruit: the inner one is 
form'd of a ſingle Leaf, divided lightly into 


1 } 


five Parts, at the Rim, and it remains with the 


other. The Seed-veſſel is large, pyramidal, and 
furrow'd upwards. 


In the Center of this. Flower ſtands an obvious | 


Arrangement of Antheræ, or Buttons: the 
Threads of theſe do not riſe ſingly, as in 
many Flowers, but are united into a Body, and 
form a kind of Tube; from this grow the ſeveral 
Antherz, which ſtand ſeparate and clear. Thus 
are the Male Parts diſpoſed in this Flower, and 
this determines its Claſs in the Linn aan Sy- 
ſtem. That Author has. arrang'd together the 
Plants whoſe Filaments thus unite into a ſingle 
Body, in his ſixteenth Claſs; the Title of which 
is MoNADELPHIa. This is deriv'd from two 
Greek Words, and ſignifies Plants, the Threads in 
whoſe Flowers are united into one common Fraternity. 


|. et 


Thus is the Student inform'd perfectly of 
this Diſtinction, and of the Meaning of the 
Term, by the Examination of a ſingle Flower. 
He will know, in Reſpect of all other Inſtances, 
that when he ſees, a Flower, whoſe Threads are 
united' into one Body, that Plant is' ohe of the 
MonwAvpttenta of Linnzvs. 
all Kinds give him Examples. 

This being the Diſpoſition of the Male Parts 
in the Flower, it remains to enquire into that of 
the Female. The Style - riſes from a roundiſh 
Germen, and is longer than the Filaments; it is 


| divided at the Top into five Parts, E ach of which 


has its ſepatate Head. 

Erxxn#vs has not ſubdivided this lat ac- 
cording to his uſual Cuſtom, from the Form of 
the Style, there being a greater Object for this 
ſubordinate Diſtinction; this is the Number of 
the Filaments or Antheræ. Five is the ſmalleſt 
Number found in any of the Moxaptriemovs 
Flowers: the firſt Section therefore contains 
the MoNADELPHIA PenTANDR&RIA; after this 
come thoſe which have ten Decanvprta; and 
after them, thoſe which have more; under the Title 
of PoLyanDRI1a : this Plant is one of theſe laſt. 

Its Culture is eaſy; but being native of a warmer 
Climate, the Ix Dis, it will fail if neglected. 


The Culture of the H1z1scvus, 


Loet the Seeds be ſown at the End of 
MaRrcn, upon a moderate hot Bed. When the 
Plants have three or four Leaves, let them be 
remov'd to another hot Bed: this will forward 
them finely againſt the firſt Months of Summer. 
When the Weather is ſettled warm; and cold 
Nights are no longer fear'd, let them be re- 
mov'd, in a ſhowery Day, into a warm and well 
ſhelter'd Border, where there is Depth of good 
Earth, well broke by Tillage, and improv'd by 
rotten Dung. 

Here let them be ſhaded and gently water'd, 
till they have taken Root; after, which they 
muſt be kept clear of Weeds; the Ground about 
them often broke by the Hoe, and their Stems 
ty'd up to ſhort firm Stakes. They muſt be then 
well water'd, and brought forward as much as 
poſſible : by this repeated Care, one Plant will 
produce at a time fifty Flowers, and they will 
be ting'd more or leſs with purple: often they 
will have a fleſhy red throughout. 


Let not the Reader ſuppoſe the Account of 


this Plant's Culture too particular : it is not 


only deſtin'd to this, but ſerves for other of the 


ſame Species brought from the warmer Climates. 
Thus ComMeELin firſt rais'd the Plant in the 
AMSTERDAM Garden, 1686. His Figure is not 


C a good 


The Mallows of 
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mens it to the World. 


The other Species of e 


tention of che Curious, ave, 1. The Mbecururt 
Ros; 2. The Port an Alexa; 3. The Sanna- 


RIFFA; 4. The Sms Mean 5. The Manr- 
nor; 6. The Anz Moen; 7. The Crna 


Rosz; and 8. The BtrAbbzx Kerina. 


Theſe are the Names by which thoſe Plants 
n bur: we unh 


rinnen . 


their Time of lar. Dan eee 1907 
_ Way they are by Lin wuewsordferr'd to tte 
Hiziscus Kind, againſt the vulge Arrunge. 
eat will appear fm dhe Stnastune uf the 
Flower, as we have here deſoribod it: trat conta 
the Character of the Genus, and the Student 4k 


| to refer to this Name every Plant with ſuch 


Flower, and of a pleafing Regularity' in its 


Plate 1. Growth; its vulgar Name is Gazarar Lank- 
Fig. 3. srun: che generality of Authors call it Cogſalula 


regalis flore majore multiplici: ſome, Deiphiniim 


: Ajacis. Its proper Name is Delphinium neariis 
. monaphyllis, caule Aimplici. ASA ERECT 
it in his ſeveral Works. 
It is a; ſtately Plant, upright, bur liek 
and five Foat high. 

The Root is bay wo Na fo hat" 
ſtriated - the Leaves are divided into very ſiender 


. Segments z and the Flowers grow in a long and 


lender Spike, n. ne the 


(0006 


Fre 


are made ſo various by Culture, both in Form 


and Colour, that ſcarce any Deſcription can ſuit 


them. We have them in each Form 
in the Figure, and hall explain them frſt in their 
natural ſingle State, becauſe. in that the Cha- 
raters are beſt diſclos'd. . 

Each Flower is placed upon its ſeparate Fopt- 
Kalk, and there ſtands aaked without a Cup, 
It is compoſed of five-unequal Petals, arrang'd 
orbicularly. - The upper one is blunt and 
emarginated, and terminates behind in @ lang 


. hollaw- Spur z the other four are broad, pointed, 


and expanded regularly. Within theſe ſtands a 


Part not found in all Flowers, and in few fo 


conſpicuous as in thisz it is the Naernktonm: 
this is a Gland holding a Honey-juice. Its 


"Form is various in the ſeveral Plants where we 


obſerve it: in this it is ſplit into two Parts, 


and placed forward and upward within che Pe- 


tals of the Flower; behind it is extended in 
Length, and there the Spur ſerves it as 4 Scab- 


* 


The Filaments are numerous, and are inferted 
on the Receptacle; they are ſmall, and turn up 
toward the upper Petal. Within that ſtand three 
Styles, with crooked Tops. 

This is the Structure of the Flower, when 
ſingle according to Nature; and it is chus the 
Student muſt learn from its Purts and their Diſ- 
poſition, the Place it is do hold in the modern 
Syſtem. He is made acquainted with two of the 
LIN an Claſſes in the preceding Pages; and 
here he will learn the Characters of a third. 
This Plant he will perceive belongs to neither of 
the former, becauſe it has many Filaments, and 
they do not unite into a Body, We are to in- 

\ 


Soles r LiKfdpry” r 0 g 
"Thi is a Plant of conſiderable Beasty ia the | 


form him, that eien 
Laads's DThireembsClak :vhegrbitt Number of 
ns ſepatite Threads, and their growing to the 
Receptacke, not do the Cup, is the Charucteriſtie 
of thit'Claſs : & Name ig forin'd of two Greek 
Words, and Ggnifics u Plant; id whibſe Flower 
are tay Mele Pars. The Term Wight have 
been made more expteſſive f Ry C er, for 
it is equnlhy applicable to his Toelſth Cliſs, 
of which we ſhall take Oceaſton to fpcak heres 
after; but the ant ud Diſtiacttoa a 
eſtabliſhes it. 

Whea the Student finds @ Plant, who Flower 
has numerous tooſt Filameifts, and thee adhere 
to the Jolide f the Cap, he is do phate # 
under this Twelfth Claſs hereafter to be ex- 
pla d : but when thoſe Filaments grow from 
the Receptack, it belongs do reuan. 
br Thirteenth. 

In all theſe Charatters there are teln Bethe. 


tions; that the Threxds riſe ſeparate and free; 


that they have Styles in the fame Flower ; and 
that the Threads hive no particular Piſtinctions 
among themſelves in Point of Length. The firſt 
Character, their growing frees, fepatates theſe 
Claſſes from cheMonaDiimnr, drexdy deſcribed, 

and forte othersz and the othet Particulatities hert 
named diſtinguiſh them fret certain othet Claffes, 
which we ſhall explain when we come to Plants 
belonging to chem. We have prefert'd this 
Method: of gradually introducing the Student 
to the Knowledge of the faſhionable 'and favou- 
ride Syſtem, as it will chus come the moſt 
baſily. The acquiring this is eſtertꝭd the con- 
ſummate Height of Botanical Knowledge, and is 
earneſtly defit'd by all who Rudy it: let the 
Reader lay before him a Flower, while he reads 
dur Deſcription of its Parts; and he will find it 
perfectly eaſy. This may always be done, betauſe 
we treat of Plants now in Flower, and no other; 
adapring exch Week's Publication to that Week's | 
Produce. 

As the Number and Otigination of the Fila- 
ments in the LaxkgPvk Flower, ſhews it to be- 
long to the PotLyanDaia Claſs, the Number of 
irs Styles, being three, ſhew it is one of the 
TaxyorNia: a fubordinate Diſtinction into Sections 

being founded in moſt of the Claſs as in the firſt, 
explain'd under Canxacorvs, and to be deter- 


| tin'd and underſtoad in the ſame Manner. 


This is the ſingle great LAREKSSYUn, whoſe Co- 
| lour is naturally blue of 9 Z for there is without 


Art 
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Nit ſomuch Diſtünctten: bet ben it is rd 
into Gardens and aflifted' by Culture, we "Tee it 
while ſingle, ſtriped with blus red and te and 
in irs finkſt Vrare' we hu ve it very large and dbuble. 


a chis Caſe the Spur Ib let and the Number of 


Leeres s greatly ahulipted: this, with the Va- 
riety of ſiriping\imakes itextremely Hegknt. = 
Tue Colehte is öften too cateleſtly managed; 


Bot in me beſt Way thiere is notlüng in it difficult. 


The Gulture of ithe LuusT Uns. 
Some let them ſow themſelves, which they will 
do very well; but then the Plants come up ftrag- 
Sung and irregular; and they have not the Ad- 
Funtͤges of u foll Culrure. 

-- Offers Toy chem in Spring : but then they 
flower lite arid we. wr 
ie beſt Mechod is to ſow them in Autumn: 


and che Surdener is to know, that his moſt uſe- 


ful Care will de employed now that they are in 
Flower, before the Time of feeding. 
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| © Th& border dus prephred; Let three Drilts be Augöſt. 


He wiſhes to have his Plants ſtand regularly | 
the next Lear; therefore let him ſow them, not 


deve chat Work to Chance: and he would only 


. 


Gpindd all the l. 
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'of it; and the Seed fobrh 
Equally and Carefully: Let 


in chem, not"thick;* 


tze <overed+an Inch ard Half derp, ant! ſprinkle 
the Whole Boftler ligiitfy with Water as Toon as it 
in N 


W | 

Thus let the Seed remain till Nuture have 
thrown dp the Plants, and they have ſome little 
Height z then let the Space between the Drills be 
weetiec, and the Plunts well examined; let the 
ale des be pulled up, and let thoſe ſtout ones 
which remain ſtand two Feet and à half diſtant. 
After the clearing and thinning let them have a 
light Baſh of Water; and thus leave them again 
to Nature. | | 

Defentl the Border, if 'expoſed to dangerous 
Winds, by ſticking here and there ſome Furre 
Buſhes in itz and after this nd more is to be 
done, but to keep the Ground clear from Weeds. 
The Plants will riſe very bold and noble, and 
their Flowers will ſtand thick; and grow to thefr 
beſt Bigneſs. 

The cominon Directors bid the Gardener tranſ- 
plant his Larkfpurs from the Seed Bed; and 


thoſe who have wrieten with mote Reputätion, 
give him tis Choice to thin them; or to tranſ- 
plain them ; but Experience ſhews the Choice is 


have good Kinds; thetefs fe let him allow no 
Seeds of bad viies to ripen. Wi 
Vet tum not ſcruple to ſacrifice now R few | 


Phiints to the Advantage of a ſuccesding Year. | 


Let him & the round of his LK sT US while 


in Flower, aud pull up Al chat ure of an infe- 


Plate 1. 
Fig. 4. 


welle in Growth, or that has ſmall 


rior Kind. Eæt hirn not leave öne Plaut that is 


. When lie has thus removed the poor Kinds, he is 
to let the Seed of the others ripen. When it is full 
ripe on the Plants, let it be gently hook out of 
the Seed Veſſels and fpredd thin upon à Table, 
and expoſed four Days to the Air, but not to the 


or ſingle to theſe Plants, will find his Stock every Year 


| 


Sun. It will then be in perfect Order for owing. | 


Let a Border of ne Earth be well dug a full 

depth, and every little Clod broken: thi 

beſt Breadth of this Border is five Feet, its 

Length may be at Pleaſure z and it muſt have 
an open and warm Expoſure. 
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not 'equal, aid we guurd With agaitiſt their Er- 
rors. The Larxxsevs never riſes to its full 
Perfe&ivn, but when it is left to flower in the 
Seed Bed, and is there kept clear and diſtant. 
He who follows this Direction with Reſpect 


improve in Elegance. 

If the curious Reader chuſe to employ more 
Care and Attention upon the Larkſpur, he will 
find it very well returned: we ſhall direct the Me- 
thod when we ſpeak of the Secret of raiſing 
Rriped and double Flowers. 

The ſeveral other Species are to be cultiva- 
ted the ſame Way. 

The principal of them are the great blue 
broad-frav'd Kind; the tall Lanksrux with 
Monks-hood Leaves z and the Kind called 
Staves-Acre. | 


tinuous + we 2 „4 


4. AFRICAN GERAN ITU M. 
This Plant has every Recommendation to | 


the Regard of thoſe who delight in Vege- 
tables: Beauty of Flewet, Fragrance, and a 
peculiar Elegance in its whole Aſpect. It is ac- 
cordingly an univerſal Favourite; and of all 
Plants the moſt generally received in Greenhouſes. 

The Vulgar call it GERAMIUn without any 
farther Diſtinction; not conſidering there are a 
Multitude of Speries of the Plants of that Name. 
The common Writers call it Gzzaniom Argi- 
CcANUM. Its proper Name is GIEAAN Un cali- 
cibus monophyllis foliis cordato-orbiculatis intifis zona 
notatis. Ceranium with one leaved Cups, and 
with rounded, but ſomewhat Heart faſhioned 
Leaves marked with a Zone, 


It is a ſhrubby but tender Plant, three Feet 


| high, and irregularly, but not iinelegantly 


ſpreading in its Branches, 
The Leaves are large and roundiſh, but they 


are Heart-like at the Baſe, and indented at the | 
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Edge; and they are diſtinguiſned by an elegant 
and conſpicuous Zone carried all round them. 

The Flowers ſtand in large Tufts placed on 
the Summits of long Foot-ſtalks, and they are 
large and of a beautiful ted. 

The Seed- Veſſel is long, ſlender, and ſharp- 
pointed: it reſembles the Beak of a Crane; or 
other long-beak'd Bird, and the whole Genus 
has thence obtained the Engliſh Name of 
CRANES-BILL. | 

Each Flower examined ſeparately is found to 
be compoſed of five Petals, which are broad, ir- 
regular arid expanded; : | 

This ſtands in a Cup formed of a ſingle Leaf, 
and Has in its Centre ten Filaments : theſe ſpread 
aſunder at the Tops; but toward the Bottom 
they unite, and form a tubular Body, and they 
have oblong Buttons or Antheræ, which turn 
upon them. 


The Student remembering what we have ſaid 
| of 
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that its Filaments are ten, he 
having referred it to the. fourteenth Glaſs, it be- 
longs to the ſecond Section of it, und is one 
of the Monadetphia: Deceudria.” 51 1 wt 


— — — 


1 


— of the 17 — —_ Claſs under the Article 
- Hiz1SCus,. vill perfetly underſtand that he is: to 


refer this Plant to the ſame. IG and obſerving 


There are beſide this a Nurnber e 


1 
The Culture of the Africa e = 


A "The Soil in their native Place of Growth is 


ſo unlike what we have uſually in Gardens, That | 
the Care of their Culture muſt be begun farther 
back than is needful for many other Plant. 
This is neglected, and yet Gznanuns, live-: 
but we propoſe to tell the Poſſeſſor of them 


more than to make them live; how he ſhall | 
avi them to thrive and flouriſh. 


The Cuſtom is to raiſe theth in e good 
Mould ; and they will be very beautiful that 


Way: but in the Method we ſhall propoſe 


they, will rival the glowing Beauty they wear in 


can Grranwws, Which we: ſhall - particularize | 
hereafter : and as they-are all to be raiſed by the 
ſame Kind of Cultute, we ſhall deliver: the Me- 
thod of it at large. wen hnucgk IN doiaw 


mY 
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their natural Climate, There they grow princi- 
pally. where the Ground is warm, dry, and light, | 


and yet has ſome Richneſs. 


Such a Soil they find, formed of their ow | 


decayed Stalks, and others, mixed 1 in a very ſandy 
Loam. , 


Nature directs thus, and tis the Buſineſs of Art 


to imitate it. What Reaſon in this Caſe points 


out, Experience has very happily confirmed; 
and we ſhall therefore give it freely to the Reader. 


Pare off the Surface of ſome Ground on \ which 
an. old Stack of Wood has ſtood, and take on- 


ly what is light and mellow. 


This is a Kind of Earth compa. « of rotten 
Wood, and is like that of Willows, but more 


rich. To one Load of this add two Loads of 


good Garden-Mould, a Load and half of 
middling Sand, and half a Load of burnt Graſs 


Turf. Mix all theſe well together with Spade 


and Rake, and pile the whole in a Ridge, and 


let it thus lie till the Month of January. 


Then let it be thoroughly dug up and turned, 


and thrown together in a Ridge again, where 


During this Interval, if Weeds appear upon it, 


ſhould go to the Nouriſhment of the Plants. 
The artificial Soil being thus prepared, the 


it is to lie till the ſucceeding Summer, the 
Time of uſing it. 


they muſt be cut down with a Hoe, for they will 
exhauſt it; and the Intent is, that all its Richneſs 


Method of propagating the Plants comes under 


Conſideration. Their Seeds do not often come 


to a perfect Maturity with us, and the cut- 
ting grow eaſily: For this Reaſon it is beſt to 
uſe them for Propagation; and a large Number 
of Plants may be raiſed this Way with Speed and 


Succeſs in the following Manner. 


Chuſe a Part of the Nurſery which is warm 


— 


About the preſent Seaſon let an artificial a * 1 
prepared for theſe Plants thus. 


and well ſheltered, and ie not too uch expoſed — 
to the Sun. Here prepare a Bed four Fuat and 
a half wide, of what Length you pleaſe, and det 
it haye'a Foot and Half Depth of iche fiseſt 
Mould. Let the Mold lie e helf ga Foot enithia 
the Ground, and a Foot above itꝶ and, let it 
be well brokea' and laich perfectly enen to 11 

At Diſtances place Hoops,:;thatuche..ybole 


may on Occaſion be covered withy Matting „ and 
on the Surface draw Lines for planting the Cut- 


tings at. awo Foot Diſtance Row from Row, 
and two and a half. in the Rows, ** 

Let the practical Gardener take this Maxim 
as he goes, Far Re 417 of Planting 3 is uſe- 
ful, even where the hings arg neyer to be ſeen 3 
for beſide the common Pu rpoſe of. Beauty, j it 
ſerve$ts diftribure tht Nourilhmen equally...» 

Toward the End of May is the, Time for 
this Work; and when the Bed is thus prepar'd, | 
let Cuttings be taken carefully from, ſome 
Kinds of GAA, 4 and from the wot. flou- 
riſhing Plants. 

Leet theſe be immediately plac'd i in the Mould, 
five Inches deep, and well. ſet. Then giwe the 
Bed a Watering, and draw the Mat over. it. 

At Sun-ſet let the Mat be taken off, and fo 
every Night; only drawing it on an Hour after 
Sun-riſe in the. Morning. This will give them 
the Advantage of the Dews; and they are to be 
uncover'd in the ſame Manner i in the Day, when- 
ever there falls a moderate Shower... 

They muſt alſo be water'd frequently and mo- 
derately, as the Condition of the Ground re+ 
quires; and, by this Practice, in five Mens 
they will take good Root. 


If the Cuttings were planted the third Week in 
May, they will thus have taken tolerable Root 
at the latter End of June; and they will, in a 
Month more, have ſhot ſo many additional 
Fibres, that they will be in a Condition to re- 
move. Therefore, the laſt Week in ae 
the proper Time for that Operation. 

The artificial Soil is now to be once again 
very well work'd over; and the Pots, into which 
the GERA NT uus are to be put, muſt be filled with 


it. Theſe ſhould be of a middling Size. 


Bring them to the Bed, and after Sun: ſet 
plant in the young GERANTUMS. Each is to be 
taken up carefully, with as much Earth to the 
Roots as will hang about them; in this Condi- 
tion it is to be ſet upright in the Middle of the 
Pot, which is to be half empty'd for that Pur- 
poſe: then the Remainder of the artificial Soil 


is to be carefully put in, and clos'd about the 
Plant. 


When they are thus fix'd in the Pots, they muſt 
have a gentle Watering, and the Pots muſt be 
ſet upon the Bed where the Plants ſtood, and in 
the Morning the Mat drawn over them. 


They muſt be manag'd exactly as the Cuttings 
were, when firſt put into the Ground, till they 
are very well rooted in the Pots: they muſt 
then be brought out into a more open Place, 
and water*d occaſionally, as the Condition of the 


Earth requires. About ten Days fixes them 
Oy 


very 
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houſe. - | 


| Rut of the Branches, and cover the Plant are 


ni et R.-A_ „ 


very well in their. Pots: 20d they am den to 
and ost till the End of Autumn, at which 
A on ye CO re | 


nee n which the Generality of 


Gardeners fail ſo much as Planting: Time muſt 


be allow'd; and Cate taken, in placing theſe 
young Gzrzanuns in their Pots: and the Eye of 
the Maſter ſhould be over his Gardener at the 


22 for it is the laſt Trouble they require, 


and. they will receive n if 
9 


* 
» 


by larger Plants. They muſt have, now and 
then, a little Water, and the Surface of the 
Earth muſt be ſtirr'd once in a Month. In Sum- 
mer, when they are ſet out, the Earth ſhould be 
taken off two Inches deep, and its Place ſupply'd 
by a freſh: Parcel of the ſame artificial Soil. 
This was the Practice I caus'd to be obſerv'd 
at the late Lord PxTREês, at Thorndon, in Eſſex ; 
and it was owing to this that his Gzr aniuns ex- 


| celled thoſe of all Europe. 


_ * _ £ 


When they are in the Green-houſe, they muſt Auguſt. 
be ſet in the moſt airy Place, and not ſhelter d 


| Beauty. The common. or ſingle Kind has been 


of a Green-houſe ; but the double Ol AND RR as 
8• 5 much exceeds that, as the fineſt Garden- Flower 


— ——_  — 
— 


5 OLE AN DE R. 


This is a Plant eminently diſtinguiſh'd by its 
always eſteem'd one of the greateſt Ornaments 


the wild Weeds that grow near it. It is a well- 
known Plant: the vulgar call it Roszzay, the 
common Writers Nzzium and Ol EAD ER, and 
ſome RropopenprRuM. Its proper Name is 
Nerium foliis lineari-lanceolatis ternis. 

It is a Native of almoſt all the warm Cli- 
mates, Syria, Paleſtine, the Indies, and the Greek 
Iſlands; and it flouriſhes with us perfectly well, 
under that Degree of Care we allow our com- 
mon Green-houſe Plants. 

It is a ſhrubby Plant, of ſix Foot in Height: 
the Subſtance of the Stem is tender, and its 
Bark is brown. The young Branches ate green 
and Juicy. The Leaves are ſeven Inches long, 
an Inch broad; of a fine green on the upper 
Side, and filvery underneath. The Flowers are 
numerous, very large, and of a glorious Pur- 

they grow in Cluſters all over the upper 


2 moſt elegant Colour. 

We have repreſented them in the Figure 
fingle and double: the latter is their Condition 
of moſt Elegance; but in the other we fee them 
from the Hand of Nature; and it is there the 
Student is to trace their Structure, and learn 
the Claſs to which the Plant belongs. 

Each Flower, examined carefully, is form'd 
of a ſingle Petal, narrow at the Baſe, and 
ſpreading to a great Breadth at the Verge, 
where it is divided by ſlight Segments, into five 
Parts. Within ſtands the NecTarium, which 
is of a ſingular Structure, and adds not a little 
to the Beauty of the Flower. It is a kind of 
Coronet, terminating the narrow or tubular 
Part; and it is divided into Capillary Segments. 
Deeper in the Flower ſtand the Threads or 
Filaments, from which the Claſs of the Plant 
is to be leatn'd: theſe are five in Number, and 
they are very ſhort, and lodg'd within the tu- 


bular Part: the Buttons or Antheræ are ſhap'd | 


like Arrow-heads; they converge together, and 
they are terminated by long Threads like Hairs. 
In the Center, among theſe, ſtands the Rudi- 
ment of the Fruit; it is a roundiſh Button, 
ſplit at the Summit, and crown'd with Stigmata, 
or T0 the Styles of which are ſcarce per- 


ceptible they are ſo ſhort. The Seed-veſſel is 
double, and the Seeds are wing'd with Down. 
The Flower ſtands in a ſmall Cup, form'd of a 
ſingle Piece, divided into five Segments, and 
this remains with the Fruit. 

If the Student recollects what we have written 
concerning the Method of LIN NA us, under 
the firſt Article, he will eaſily underſtand in 
what Manner this Plant is arrang'd in that 
Author's Syſtem: the Filaments are five, and 
of the common Diſpoſition ; it is therefore one 
of the Genera of his Fifth Claſs. This he calls 
PenTANDRIA; a Term form'd of two Greek 
Words, as the others, and ſignifying a Plant 


| in whoſe Flower the Male Parts are five. 


From this, as in other Caſes, the Student will 


whatever other Plant he finds, in whoſe Flower 
there are five Filaments plainly diſpos'd, that is 
alſo of the pentandrous Claſs. 

The Rudiment of the Fruit being ſingle, it 
belongs alſo to the firſt Section of this Claſs : 
| it is therefore diſtinctly one of the PRNTANDRIA 
Monocynia of Linnzvs. 

Thus Nature ſhews the Flower of Orzaxpe, 
but Culture renders it double, and ſometimes 
alſo ſtrip'd. In this Caſe, it conſiſts of numerous 
Petals, and in Form and Colour reſembles a 
fine Roſe; which it exceeds in Smell. 

The Amſterdam Garden ſupply'd all Europe with 
this elegant Plant. 


Te Culture of the Ol x AND IR. 
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In Autumn prepare for it an artificial Soil, 
which is to lie all Winter for the ſucceeding 
Summer's Uſe, as in the former Inſtance. In 
Holland, they make it thus: Mix together two 
Loads of rich Garden Mould, a Load of rotted 
Leaves, from the Sweepings of the Garden, and 
half a Load of Sand. Let this be turn'd ſeveral 
Times during the Winter, and in this the double 
Nxkiun is to be rais'd from Cuttings; for it 
rarely produces its Seeds, and ſcarce ever brings 
them to Perfection. 

In the Middle of May let this Mixture be 


for ſhading. 


Plant good Cuttings as ſoon as the Bed is 
made up; water the Whole to ſettle the Earth 
to them, and cover it up two Days and Nights, 


No x 


| a Air only at the Ends: After this, let 
D the 
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alſo extend his Knowledge; and obſerve that 


form'd into a Bed, of two Foot deep, and hoop'd 


12 
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ON LEA T BODY 


Auguſt. de Covering de lifeed off during the Wight, and 


——— when chere are Showers ; uſed 


Plate I, 
Fig. 6. 
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inſt the Sun, and parching Winds. 
The third Week in July, bring as thang mage 
Pots as there are Plants in the Bed. | Take up 


| ſome of the Soil, and fill them to the Depth 
of ſix Inches ; then carefully take vp the Plants | 
with as much Mould, as can be made to hang to 


them. Set them even in the Pots, and fill up 
carefully with the ſame Mould : after this, ma- 
nage them as the Gznaniuns, og _ 1 
to their full Perfection. 

One Reaſon why the Flowers and er 


neighbouring Countries, is, that too many of our 
Gardeners plant them all in the ſame Soil: thoſe 


who ſhould inform them, ate more deficient in 


ren e ey GONE 


a Fr 2 7 4... 1 4 * . 
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Plants of England, are inferior to thoſe of the 


rick-Mouts for every one, and chink there can Auguſt. 
be nothing better. Nothing can be more con —— 


tradictory to Reaſon. Let them look out into the 
Fields of our own Country, and they will ſee 
ü— —— Soil, and cthets on 
they Win pioe my languiſh. - Tis ſo in — 
Countries: and thoſt who have written beſt upon 
the Subjects tell us ſo. We ſhall trace, in their 
Accounts, what is the natural Soil of each Plant, 
and form ſuch à one by Art for its Reception 
here, When we have ſeen the Reſult of this 
Practice at Home, or received certain Accounts 
of it from Correſpondents in other Countries, 
we ſhall acquaint the Reader with that Autho- 


| rityz in other Caſes, we ſhall ropole what. 


ſeems agreeable to Reaſon upon the ſame Prin- 
bo my and recommend to him the N N 5 
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This is a Shrub of the Nation Kind, which 


has not, that I know, been brought into the 
European Gardens, but very well deſerves a Place, 
not only for its Beauty, but its Virtues, The 
Bark of it is the famous Codaga Pala or Coneſti, 


newly introduc'd into our Practice, and found 


Plate I. 
Fig. 7. 


ſovereign in Dyſenteries. , Writers on Medicine 
call it by theſe Indian Names : its proper one is 
Nerium foliis ovatis acuminatis petiolatis z Rosz- 


nav, with vmed, pointed, Leaves lac 6n Gu 
Foot-ftalks. _ 

The T runk is firm and woody, and the 
Branches ſpread : the Leaves are broad, and of 
a whitiſh green, and the Flowers are white, and 
fragrant. It is a Native of Malabar and Ceylon, 
and it may be preſerved here, as other Plants, 
from that Part of the World. We ſhall hereafter 
| give the Method, under proper Pe GIVE 


' ſeparate Petals. 


q Great Fower'd JASMINE. 


We admire, with Reaſon, the common Jas- | 


MINE of our Gardens; but this Shrub 2 
much greater Regard, having all its Perfections 
in a ſuperior Degree: a more beautiful Leaf, a 
better Form. of Growth, and a larger, fairer, 
and more fragrant Flower. The Gardeners call 
it Catalonian Jaſmine. The common Writers, 
Faſminum minus. Its proper Name is Jaſminum 
bumilius mag no flore. 

It is a low but elegantly ſpreading Sbrub. 
The Stem is woody, and covered with a grey 
Bark, The young Shoots are tender and green. 
The Leaves are pinnated, and of a lively green: 
three or more Pairs of Pinna ſtand on each 
Rib, and there is an odd one at the End. | 

The Flowers cover the Surface of the Shrub 
in ſcattered Bunches, four or five together, and 
they are large and elegant; their Colour is white 
on the Surface, but purple underneath, and 
they have often ſome purple on the Füge, and 
ſometimes a little yellow. 

The Buds are wonderfully elegant, the pur- 
ple ſhewing itſelf on them in its full Luſtre. 


ſtem this elegant Shrub belongs, the Student is 
to examine carefully the Flower. He finds this 
form'd of a ſingle Petal, and plac'd in a little 
Cup. The Cup is made of one Piece, as the 
Flower, and is divided at the Edge into five 
Segmetits. The Flower has for its Bottom a 
long Tube, which at the upper Part breaks into 
five vaſt ſpreading Segments, reſembling f6'many 
Within the tubular Part of the 
Flower are plac'd the Filaments : they are only 


two; and from the Rudiment of the Fruit riſes 


a ſingle Style of the ſame Length with "them, 
3 cel 
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and it is ſplit at the Top. The Fruit ſucceeding 
is a Berry. 

The Student is now ſenſible that the Number 
of Threads in a Flower, determines its Arrange- 
ment in the Linxnaan Method. His ſecond 
Claſs comprehends Plants whoſe F lower has only 
two Filaments; and its Title is DianpDRIaA, 
The Name is form'd of two Greek Words, and 
expreſſes Plants whoſe Flower has only two Male 
Parts. The Style being ſingle, places it among 
thoſe of che firſt Section of that Claſs; and the 
Student, without more Information, knows that 
this is one of the D1anparia Monogynia,. as; 
alſo the other Jaſmines; and all Plants elſe of 
the ſame Character. 

The beſt Method of Propagation, is to, bud 
this upon the common Jaſmine ; it loſes, nothing 
of its Beauty by that Practice, and it becomes 
more hardy. This Method we ſhall deſcribe at 
large | in a ſucceeding Number. 


We have here, in theſe few Inſtances, led the 


| Student, a fair Advance in the Linn aan Sy- 


| ſtem; and inform'd the Gardener in the true 
To learn to what Claſs in the LINN za aw Sy- 


Culture of ſo many Plants: not by Rote, 'or by 


tranſcribing from preceding Authors, but from 
Experience and Reaſon. We have now a few 


Rules to add reſpecting the Care of the Flower- 


Ground, the Seminary, the Kitchen and Fruit- 
GL for this Seaſon. 


The Work of Summer is over, and that of 


Autumn is not yet begun, therefore leſs is re- 
| quired in theſe ſeveral Parts than at other Times: 


we are happy that this Circumſtance gave us 


Opportunity to enter ſomewhat at large on the 
more curious Part of our Work here, at the ſet- 
ting out. 
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The Care and Culturs of the Flower-Gatden, for the End of Auguſt. 


F which this Part of the Gardener's Province 
will make an Article of conſiderable Extent, but 


this is a Time when it is comprized * a few 
plain Articles. 


Let him diſtinguiſh the Flowers of Summer | 


which are going off, and thoſe of Autumn Which 
are coming in. 

With Reſpect of the firſt, Jet him mark thoſe he 
intends for Seed; and tie them up to Sticks} and 
cut down the Stalks of the others; and pull up 
thoſe which . 


HERE will be ſucceeding Nutabers in 


| purpoſe the Afternoon of a dry Day. 


Let him break the Mould about the Au- 
tumnal Plants that are coming to flower, cut 
off irregular Shoots, pick away dead Leaves; 
and give them every Evening a gentle Wa- 
tering. | 

Let him clear all the Borders from Weeds z 
and gather fuch Seeds as ripen ; chuſing for this 

1 
Let him ſee his Graſs is cloſe mowed, and his 


Gravel clear and well rolled; and no more will be 
needfult under this Article. 


SECTION 


II. 


The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for the latter End of Auguſt. 


HE firſt Buſineſs of this Week, in the 


SeWinAry, muſt be to prepare Beds for 


| Cuttings. Let each be two Foot deep, well dug, 


and broke; four Foot wide, and in a ſheltered 
Place. | 

Numbers of Shrubs are to be rais'd this 
Way; and they fall under two Heads; 1. The 
tender ; 2. The hardy: the tender are to be planted 
in Summer: and we have ſhewn their Culture 
undet the precediag Heads: The hardy ate t6 
be ſet in Autumn, and the Preparation may be 
made now. - 

Plant in this Bed Cuttings of Eyer-greens, and 
of che hardier Shrubs. Shade and watet rhetn 
at firſt z water them afterwards. at Times, and 
they will root ſafely and firmly. 


Honey-ſuckles of the ſeverat Species, will ſur- 


ceed well from Cuttings planted in a Bed, tole- 
Tably expos'd, at this Time; and Laurel, in a 
Place where there comes leſs Sun. Let the Lau- 
rel be planted five Inches deep, and his Honey- 
ſuckles four. This, Experience ſhews the beſt 
Depth. The common Practice of laying Honey- 
ſuckles is mote troubleſome z and the Cuttings, 
witk tolerable Management, ſucered as well. 

Let the Genkaar, when he has done this, go 
the Round among his Firs and other reſinous 
Trees: if the Wind, or Accident have broke a 
Branch, or if there be any that run out irregu- 
larly, this is the Time to retrench them. Let 
him ſecure the Wound from Injuries, by tying 
Leather over it, and they will be in no Dan- 
ger. Thus ents his preſent Week's Employ- 


ment in this Part. 
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1. 


1 How in Per feclion. 


HE Fruits to be named under this Head 
are the Remains of thoſe of Summer : we 
ſhall in the ſucceediog Numbers enter on a larger 
Store, treating thoſe of Autumn. 

Fa1rcunD's Nectarine is now in its Perfection. 
It is a ſmall Kind, round, yellow toward the 
Wall, and on the ſunny Side, red : the Fleſh is 


Juicy, and its Taſte very agreeable, but there is 
leſs of it than in moſt other Kinds. 


The Elruge is now ripening, and is a fine 


Nectarine: it is larger than the former; yel- 
lowiſh toward the Wall, and purple on the ſunny 
Side. The Skin ſhrivels as it grows full ripe : 
The” Fleſh: is ſoft and melting, and it is of a 
fine Flavour. 

Of the Peach Kind, the white Magdalene! is now 
ripe, This is of a middle Size, round, and fur- 
rowed at the Side. Its Colour is white all over, 
or there is at the moſt, . only. a little daſh of 
red on the ſunny. Side. The Fleſh is white, and 
parts from the Stone. It is a very well taſted Peach. 

Suirtn's Early Newington. is alſo now ripening. 
This is middle Hzed, round, and thick covered 
with a fine foft Down. It is of a pale green next 
the: Wall and of a fine Red on the ſunny Side. 


| 


The fleſh is firm and pleaſant, and the Stone is 


purpliſh. 


There is a Pear juſt ripe/at this Time, which 
ſome eſteem greatly. This is the green Chiſſel. It 
is a middle ſed Pear of a longiſh Shape; ſmall 


toward the Stalk, and is always green. It is very 


juicy and delicate, but the Taſte is ſomewhat flat, 
eſpecially when too ripe. Therefore the Merit of 
this Pear, conſiſts in the gathering it when juſt 


- ripening.” 


The principal Plumb for this Time is the Fo- 
theringay. It is a large red Plumb, and of: an oval 
Shape: It is naturally duſted over with a fine Blue 
Powderi There is a deep Furrow on the Side; 
and the Fleſh is white. It parts realy from the 
Stbne, and is very ſweet; 

Thoſe who diſlike Sweetneſs in Plumbs, are not 
fond of it for this Reaſon; but many admire it. 
The Turbey Apricot is now in its Perfection. It 
reſembles. the Orange Apricot, or common Kind, 
but it is larger and flatter, its Colour is. yellow, 
and it is much marked with red. 

The Gardeners are not fond of it, becauſe the 
Tree is not a plentiful Bearer, but the Fruit is 
excellent. 


CHAP. 
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monly allow'd to it; and that is the. Reaſon ſo 


Kitchen - Quarter, with little Variation, at this Sea- 
ſon. The ſweet Herbs and Medicinal Plants 


C'H A 


F. H 


Of the Care and Management of Rad en 


ERE, as in the other Parts of the Ground, 

the ſame Method: is to be followed, und 

the ſame Operations come in Courſe. The leſſer 

Ftuit- Shrubs are at no Time ſo well tranſplanted 

as now; if there come a little Rain. The Cur- 

rant and Gooſeberry will take at once, if they rr 
be water d, tho” there fall little or no Wet from 

the Clouds: but the Raſpberry will not do well, 

unleſs it have natural Showers. There is more 

Care requir'd for this little Shrub than is com- 


many of the Plantations ſucceed poorly. 
The common Writers of Gardening, copy 
from one another the Direction of planting Raf 


berries in September; tn: ell 46. hed. ! 


would do them Harm: but if they hold firm, 

—— ä OE 

n too ſoon, 

they never acquire their wrap why — 2 if 
too late, they do not keep well. 

The later Peaches are now advancing toward 
Ripeneſs, and they muſt be favour'd by a care- 
ful and juditious Hand: their Leaves have' hi- 
therto ſerved the Purpoſe of ſheltering and keep- 
ing them moiſt; but now all ſuch as grow cloſe 
"about them mould Be remov'd.” The Sun has 


n and the Fruit requires more Heat; 
a More 
ts is a Time for ing Strawberry Beds 


Warwth afliſts greatly in theirRooting and upon | 


the firſt Succeſs, depends their future Strength. 
Whenever the End of Auguſt is ſhowery, as it is 
now; there is no Time ſo Rargorabge for this 
Plantation. | 
Gather the ſeveral Standard — and a] 
ples as they ripen. Many of them will not be 
fit for a Month yet to come ; but thoſe which are 
ripe. muſt be gathered. The Na 
try, is this. | 
Gently turn up a few of them, and if they 
eaſily come off from the Boughs, it is a Proof 


they are ripe. In this Caſe, longer hanging 
WOOOODOOODOOOOGOOOL 


for another Tear. Let them be made in a good 
Expoſures, and. well dug. Let the Soil be 8 
rich Loam, and let it be thoroughly broken : 

then let Lines be drawn regularly, at a Foot 
and 4 half Diſtance, and in theſe ſet the Straw- 
berry Plants a Foot aſunder. Water them well: 
they will take good Root before the Froſts 
come on; and there will be a much larger Pro- 
duce, and of finer Fruit, than in the common. 
Way of Planting. Gardeners a& according to 
their Inſtructions, and they place them cloſer ; 
their Iaſtructors have miſled them ; and require 


Reviſal and Amendment in almoſt every Article. 
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Product of the Kitoben- 


Ts is a very plentiful Time of the Year | 
for the Herbage Roots and Fruits of this 

Quarter ; and we might, if we followed the ordi- 
nary Writers on this Subject, give a long Lift of 

common Things : but the Herb-woman knows 
without our Information, that Cabbages and Car- 
rots, Parſnips and Potators CE WE to 
Market. 


ITCHEN-GARDEN. 


1 80 
Garden now” in Seaſon, 


and their ſole Excufela, that they have been com- 
piled by thoſe who did not know what i is its Uſe, 
or Merit. 

Beſide theſe, the good Kitchen Ground affords 
Finochia, now in Perfection; a Plant not enough 
known in our Country, which we ſhall endeavour 
in a ſucceeding Number to render more univer- 
ſal, by directing its right Culture. There are al- 


Theſe Catalogues' are che Abuſe of Writing; 


ſo ae and ſeveral valuable eons. « 
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Of the Care and Culture of the K. itchen-Garden. 


HE Operations of the Flower-Garden 
and Seminary, are to be repeated in the 


are now to be planted out, and the beſt Time is 
when it drips: if the Sky with-holds its Supply, 
the Labour of the Hand muſt takes its Place, 
for this Seaſon muſt not be paſs'd over; Sage 
and \ Thyme, Roſemary and Lavender, Mint, 
Baum, and Winter Savory; are all now to be 
planted. This early Time will let them root 
well before Winter, and they will be ſecure from 
Danger. 172 B80 


ſhould be now tranſplanted into warm and well 
| ſhelter'd Borders, to ſtand thro' Winter. The 
Endive will, be fit to blanch very early, and the 
Lettuces will cabbage ſoon in Spring. 

Plant forward Beans and early Peaſe, chuſing 
à warm Situation, and deep good Ground. It 
will be worth while alſo to put ſome Carrot · Seed 
into che Ground. Obſerve, that it muſt be weeded 
as the Plants grow up, and they muſt be pull'd up 
to proper Diftances. If they ſurvive the Winter 
they will come early to Perfection: but all de- 
pends upon their ſtanding diſtant and clear, 
otherwiſe they will de Tutu, 7 of their 


"Endive and Lettuce, ſown in earlier Months, 
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N U M B E R II. 
Fier the Firſt Week of SEPTEMBER. 
..SECTION I 
#FLORA, or the PLteasSURE- GARDEN: 
CH A FP. 1. 
= " | = | * "Br Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 
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i. COMMON GAPStCUM: 


Sept. T2 is 4 Plant whoſe Singularity firſt | long and large; they converge at the Top, and to- 


gave it a Place in Gatdens, which it | gether form the Cluſter in the Centre of the 
plate II. has a Right always to preſerve. The | Flower. In the Midſt of theſe ſtands the Style, 
Fig. 1. Flower is inconſiderable, but the Fruit is conſpi- | which is ſingle and blunt at its Extremity, 
cuous, in the higheſt Degree: it ſerves the dou- 
ble Purpoſe alſo of Ornament and Uſe; for it 
iffords an excellent Pickle. 


Its vulgar Name is Guinea Pepper: the com- 
mon Writers call it Cep/icum; and Piper Indicum. | Caßſicuni is one of thieſe; and the Style being 
Lin N us diſtinguiſhes it by the Name of Caps | ſingle, It is referred to the firſt Section of that 
ficum caule berbaceo : Capſicum with herbaceous | Claſs, It is therefofé one 6f the PexTanvara 
Stalks._,7 - © ns! . Monocynta. Theſe Terms we have explained 
The Plant is two Foot high, vatiouſly diffus'd | already ; their Senſe is, that · the Flower has five 
in Branches, and but - irregularly erect. The | Male and ohe Female Part. 
Leaves are undivided, long, and broad. The 
Flowers are moderately large, and of a whitiſh 


We obſerved to the Reader in our firſt Num- 
ber, that the Fifth Claſs of Lixx vs, compre- 
hends under the Title of Pzntaxpz4a, thoſe 
Plants in whoſe Flowers are only five Threads, 


Colour, with a kind of purple Knob in the The Culture of Carsicun, 
Centre. They hang on Foot-ſtalks from various 1 "oo" 1 
Perta of the Plaut. It is a Native of the warmeſt Climates of 


The Fruit is very large, long, thick, and of America and Africa; and is an annual Plant. 
a gloffy Surface. Its Colour Is an elegant Sdar- | It 1 20s of thoſe the Gardener muſt raiſe on 
let, and it reſembles poliſh'd Coral. hot Beds in Spring, to plant out into his Borders 

The Flower examined accurately, is found to be in the Summer. | 
conſtructed of a ſingle Petal, tubular a little Way To do this properly; ſeveral of theſe Hot Beds 
at the Bottom, and divided at the Top into five are requir d one to ſucceed the other: each is to 
broad, folded, expanded, and pointed Segments. receive the Plants which the fotmer have thrown 
This Flower ſtands in a Cup, form'd of a ſingle | VP from the Seed, or raiſed to ſome Bigneſs. 
Piece, divided at the Edge into five or more Let the firſt Hot Bed be made ready for the 
Parts, which remains with the Fruit: in the tu- Seeds in February ; the laſt Week of that Month 
bular Part of the Flower ariſe five Filaments : | will be the proper Time for ſowing them. Some 


theſe are ſhort and ſmall, but their Buttons are ob- do it later; but the Plants rais'd early have 4 
Numb. II. ; E 


great 


Sept. 


mmm e th. Ah. 


A COMPLEAT BODY 
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Sept. great ——.— and 5 re Care is re- | at Night, —T in the Day they Arc io have 1 


— — 


quir'd to preſerve and manage them. 


The Hot Bed being ready, ſow the Seed: di- 


ſtribute it carefully, agg ſee that it be "Y 
three Quarters of an Inch covered. 

About ſeventeen Days, with good Minage- 
ment, bring up the Plants; and this is the Gar- 
dener's Signal for preparing his ſecond Hot Bed. 
Common Mould does for covering the firſt; 
but, for this ſecond, ſome rotted Wood, or de- 
cay'd Leaves) ſhould be wrought in: and about 
one fifth Part Sand. This is a Practice un- 


known to on Gardeners; but it is founded on. 


Reaſori, and ſupported by Experience: the 
Dutch, with no Advantage beſide that Secret, 


exceed us in this Branch of Garderiitig greatly. 


It opens the Body of the Mould, gives Paſſage 
to the Vapours from the Dung, and makes the 
Way eaſy for the young Roots of the Plants. 
As much as the Mould is impoveri{ a" by the | 
Sand, it is improv'd by the rotted Wood or 
Leaves, ſo that it retains its full Strength, and 
has great additional Lightneſs. 

Let this Compoſt be ſpread upon the ſecond 
Hot Bed, five Inches deep; and when it is 
ready, and the Plants have ſome Strength, let 
them be remov'd into it in the following Man- 
ner. 

With a ſmall Trowel .open little Holes, three 
Inches deep, and at eight Inches diſtance, in the 
new Hot Bed: with the ſame Trowel raiſe the 


young Plants; carefully preferve the Roots en- 


tire, and ſome Mould with them; and plant 
them regularly one in each Hole of the new 
Bed. * 

Fill up the Hole with its own Earth, * 
give them a gentle Watering. 


Summer. 


upon the firſt Tranſplantation. It is the Nature 
of the Plant to ſpread irregularly ; but ours are 
generally deform'd : and the Cauſe is, that we bear 
down the tender Stalk of the young Plant in this 
Watering, which it does not recover. The Holes 
of our beſt Watering-Pots are, too large. The 
French uſe one that does not hold above a 
Gallon ; they never half fill it; and the Holes 
are fit only to let it in Hairs; thro? this the 
Water ſpreads every YN like the lighteſt natu- 
ral Shower. 


The young Plants are now to be kept covered 


ft 


— 


— 


Advantage of a warm cloudy Day, 
On this depends the Shape of the Plants for 


In the Paris Gardens we never ſee an, | 
ill ſhap'd Capficum, and with us ſcarce a good 
one: the Reaſon is, their Care in watering, them 


by raiſing the Lid with a Brick. 

The better the Weather, the more Air let the 
Plants have take Care no hanging 
on the ch. the Cover, f. them. 
That would ret hem; and the x them too 
cloſe would raiſe them weak: with this Manage- 
ment they will root quickly; and get Strength. 


They ſhould ſtand a Month in this Hot-Bed ; 


and, at.the End of that Time, they will require 


another. Ps 8 
Ts Al pets ho. endlibe G ile Up- 


experienced; but the Labour is not great, and it 


ſervcs many other Plants at the ſame Time wich. 


this. 


Ihe Afifiuals'are the great Grace of a Garden 
when the Spring and Summer -Flowers are gone: 


and they Are fol much of à Nature, that one 


Management ſerves for all. We ſhall, upon the 


fucecedmmg Occaſions refer to this, and therefore 


== been the more particular i in the Deſcription 


The third Hot Bed muſt be covered deeper 


than the ſecond : and from this the Capficums 
muſt be, after another Month, planted into 
ſmall Pots, to be placed in another. 

This' fourth and laſt Hot Bed muſt have a 
deep Frame: as many Pots as can ſtand by one 
another muſt be put into it, and the Space be- 
tween them is to be filled up with Earth. 

A 'fine rich Compoſt, like the firſt, muſt be 
put into theſe Pots; and in this the Capficurts 
muſt be planted with due Care. 

- While they are in this laſt Frame, the Cover 


"muſt be more and more rais'd from Time to 


Time; and after about three Weeks, taking the 
taken off entirely. 


x muff be 


Let this be repeated four or fixe Times in 


right Weather; and thus they will be hardened 


to the Air. 


In the Middle of Faly they may be planted 
out into Borders, taking all the Earth of the 
Pat with them, Here they will require only 
gentle Waterings from Time to Time; and they 
will grow to full Perfection. 


The Gardener has here the whole Proceſs of 
raiſing Annuals, before him at one View. We 
ſhall occaſionally, at the Seaſons, - when each 
Part is to be done, treat it more expreſsly ; but 
this is a ſufficient. general Account of it; and 
by the Secret of this Compoſt he will e 


much beyond others. 


Plate II. 
Fig. 2. 


2. GOLDEN 


This is not as the former an herbaceous Plant, 
but a robuſt Shrub. It is a Native of Ceylon, 


and has not, that I know, been raiſed in Europe; 

but with the common Care allowed to Eaſt- 

Indian Plants it may: and its gloſſy Leaf and 

golden Fruit would be a great Addition to the 
5 3 RENT 


CAPSICUM, 


Variety and Beauty of the Plants we keep i in our 
Stoves. 
The adding to the limited Number of theſe 


Plants, ſhould be the great Endeavour of every 
Gardener. 

This is a very elegant, Species. Its Name 

| 1 80 = accord- 
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Sept: according to — bs m en fruti- 1, with, purple Buttons in their Centre, 4 chey are e 


Plate II. 
Fig. 3. 


coſo, 
The Shrub is five" Feet" high, and full. of 
Branches. The Leaves are long and | 


narrow, of a gay gloſfy green; and veined 


with Purple. The Flowers are ſmall and white 


\ 


| agreeably ſcattered over the Tops of the Branches, 


| The Fruit is three quarters of an Inch long, 


and moderately thick; its Surface is gloſſy, as 


in the common Capfh cum; but its Colour is a 


n yellow. 
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5 LAURELL- LEAVD PASSION-FLOWER. 


This is à very noble Plant, worth the Ambition 
of all who pride themſelves on their exotic Trea- 
ſures; and happily ſuited to explain to the Student 
in our Science, one of the moſt abſtruſe Claſſes of 
Liyx avs. That Author calls it Paſitora foliis 


indrvifs. 


It is a oh Plant of a ſingular and noble Aſ- 


pect 3, and in its wild State, when well ſupported, 
eclipſes all the vegetable Kingdom. | 

Its Stem is weak and unable to ſupport itfelf , 
but it will climb the talleſt Trees; its main 


Trunk winding like a Serpent round them, and 


its innumerable Branches ſpreadidg over their 
broad Tops, and covering their whole Extent 
with Flowers and Fruit, both in the higheft 
Degree beautiful; and hanging from the out- 
moſt Branches in innumerable long and ſlender 
Twigs, that play with the leaſt Wind, and are 
loaded with the ſame Flowers and Fruit. It is a 
Rn South America, but has been raiſed in 
Holland to its full Beauty. 
The Trunk is covered with a rough grey Bark. 
The tender Stalks are green, and there riſe yellow 
Tendrils, with the Leaves. 

Theſe are very large, oblong, broad, ſmooth, 


-pointed at the Ends, wav'd at the Edges, and 


of a fine green. 

The Flowers riſe with the Leaves and Tendrils 
uſually one Leaf, one Flower and one Tendril 
together; and for two Months of Autumn they 
are extremely numerous. They are very large, 
and of a Lilly Whiteneſs, variegated on the 
central Part with blue, red and yellow. 

The Fruit follows fingly each Flower, and is 
of the Shape and Size of an Orange, and of a 
Gold yellow. 

The Flower more cloſely examined diſcloſes 
more Beauty. It is placed in a large Cup com- 
poſed of five coloured Leaves, which are large, 
long and pointed : the Body of the Flower is 
formed of ſeveral very broad and long Petals, 
which naturally ſpread out, and afterwards fall 
backwards: theſe are of a perfect ſnowy White- 
neſs. Within them is placed the Nefarium, 
forming a triple Coronet. The outer Circle of 
theſe three is large, and compoſed of long, ſlen- 
der twiſted Filaments, and is of a celeſtial blue : 
this ſtands within the Circle of the Petals, and 
ſurrounds the Style. The others are ſhorter, 
ſmaller, and paler coloured, 

The Filaments riſe within the inner Coronet 
of the Nectarium, and they are in Number ve. 
They are fixed at the Baſe of the Rudiment of 
the Fruit, and to the Style, which f is there of 


AE LA AMS 


a columnar Form; and they fpread outwards as 
they rife in Height. They are ſlender, and of an 
Orange Scarlet. The Buttons that lie on theſe 
are oblong and obtuſe. | 

From the Parts where the Filaments are in- 


ſerted, the Body of the Style riſes upright, co- 


lumnar and ſtrait ; and at its Top from an oval 
Bud, which is the Rudiment of the Fruit, there 
ſpread three Diviſtons which are largeſt towards 


the Extremity, and are there crowned each with 
a Kind of Head. 


Such the Structure of this wonderful Flower 
and it is in general common to the other Species 
of the fame Name. 

' The World is indebted to Lb Aus for ex- 
plaining what that ſingular Part, the Ne&arinm 
of a Flower, is: it appears very particular in ma- 
ny as we have fſhewn, but in none ſo much as in 
this: and till we knew that ſuch a Part was 
common to moſt Flowers, and perſpicuous in 
many, none underſtood what this triple Circle 
in the Paſſion Flower was, or by what Name to call it. 

Hereafter the Student will know, that when 
beſide the Cup, the Petals, the Filaments, and 
the Style, he ſees in any Flower ſome other ſin- 
gular Part, that is its NeZarium. 

The Form is quite inconſtant and uncertain ; 
for Nature in no Part of Plants wantons ſo 
much, but whatever be its Figure, this is 
its Name. 

Our Student who has been taught to refer 
Plants to their Claſs in the LI Nx Æ AN Syſtem by 
the Number of their Filaments, muſt not raſhly 
call this one of the Pentandria of that Author, 
becauſe thoſe Filaments are five. 

The Number of thoſe Threads characteriſes 
the Claſs only when they have the common and 
natural Situation, and riſe free from the Bottom 
of the Flower; not when they are joined to one 
another, or to the female Part. 


This we have obſerved to him before. There- 


fore as they are in this Flower joined to the fe- 


male Part or Style, they conſtitute a new Cha- 
rafter, This is the Diſtinction of a peculiar 
Claſs in the Linn # ax Syſtem, which he calls 
Gynandria. It is a Greek Term formed of two 
Words, as the others; and expreſſes Plants in 
whoſe Flower the male Parts grow upon the fe- 
male. | 

This is the twentieth Claſs of Lid N Aus; his 
whole Syſtem being compriſed in twenty-four : 
and the Paſſiflora is of the fourth Section of that 


' Claſs; the firſt Section comprehending thoſe 


which have only two Filaments, the ſecond, 
thoſe 


. 
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— have four. 


Plate II. 
Fig. 4. 


As we have nd to the curious us 


introducing this elegant Plant, we ſhall n 
lariſe its Culture. 805 


The Seeds will ſhoot . and the Care muſt 
be to find what Degree of Heat is neceſſary for 
the Plants; or in better Terms, what Degree 


of Expoſure they will bear. This is a Point in 


which our Gardeners that have the Care of 
exotic Plants, err more than any other ; and 
there is none in which N 


ſo much miſlead them. 

Many Plants are UN Let in Stoves, that 
would flouriſh in the Greenhouſe and many 
encumber the Greenhouſe, that would thrive. 
in the open Air, We ſhall occaſionally ſet this 


Part of practical Knowledge on a better Footing - 


Wich Reſpect to the preſent Plant, let the 


Method obſerved in the raiſing it be this: 

Let good Seeds be procured, and in the Be- 
ginning of April let a Dozen. and a half of them 
be ſowed in a ſmall Pot filled with rich Garden- 
Mould, worked well, with one fourth Part of 
Pit-Sand. 

Let this Pot be plunged i into a moderate Hot- 
Bed, and there remain till the Seeds hoot: when 
the Plants have a little Height. 

Let all. but one be tranſplanted into ſeparate 
Pots, and let theſe, with the other, be ſet in 
another Hot-Bed, where they may be train'd to 
ſome Strength. 

Then let ſome of the Pots be ſet in a warm 
ſheltered Place in the open Air; others in the 
Greenhouſe ; and others in the Stove. 

x rom this Time let them have the common 


— — 
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Care that is beſtow d on other Planta; in the Sept. 
Places where they ſeverally ſtand. 


Let a little Water be given them, a Tier; 


and let the Pors ſtand hear the Back ofithe-Build-" 
ing. Let them be led to olimb, by placing 


2 


Sticks in an oblique Ditection, and leaning; back- 


wards. From Time to Time let any decay'd 
Leaves that are ſeen on them, be pick'd off, 


and let them be train'd to the Wall. They 


will ſpread over it, riſe to the Roof, and, being 
properly ſupported, they will take their Courſe, 


covering it, as they naturally do the Tops of 
Trees, and ſpreading their long Boughs to the 


Front, which will hang down the Windows. 
The. Particulars of the Care of Stove and 
Green: houſe Plants will be illuſtrated occaſionally 
by Examples. in the ſucceeding Numbers: we 
here lead the Way to it, by giving, with the 


Characters of the preſent Plant, this general Idea 


of its Culture. 


Where Cuttings ate to be had, it will riſe 
freely from them, and much Time will be ſar d 


but the Plants will not be ſo fine. 


The common Paſſion-Flower which we ſee ts 


upon Walls and Houſes, is much hardier than 
this; and requires leſs Care. It is beſt propagated 
by laying down the Branches. Theſe will take 
root freely, and may be very well removed the 
next Year. They will ſtand the common Win- 
ters with us unhurt; and when 'there comes a 


| ſevere one, if the whole Plant periſh to the 


Ground, the Root commonly eſcapes, and ſhoots 
up again with Vigour the next Spring. 

The right Time af removing this Plant is 
the Beginning of April, and it ſucceeds beſt 
againſt a ſouth-weſt Wall. | 


4. Spotted CISTUS. 


This is a Shrub of very ſingular Beauty, and 
is valuable for the long Time it continues 
flowering. 

It often begins to diſcloſe its Beauties early 
in Auguſt, and continues in Perfection by the 
Succeſſion of Flowers till the Middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Our Gardeners call i it the great Rock Roſe, the 
common Writers Ciſtus Ladanifera, and Ciſtus 
Ledon : its proper Name is Ciſtus arboreſcens foliis 
lanceolatis ſupra lævibus Petiolis bafi coalitis vagi- 
nantibus : Tree Ciſtus with Spear-pointed Leaves, 
ſmooth on the upper Side, with hollowed united 
Foot-Stalks. 

Theſe Names given by Linx.vs are long, 
but they are worth Attention and Remembrance; 
becauſe they convey a diſtinct Knowledge of the 
Plant. They are ſhort Deſcriptions. 

It grows to ſeven Foot high, a ſpreading and 
well faſhioned Shrub ; the Stem is woody, and 
the Bark is blackiſh. | 

The young Shoots are ſlender, and of a gloſſy 
Purple. The Leaves are placed irregularly, and 
are long, narrow, wav'd at the Edges," of a 


deep green above, and white beneath. Thoſe 
toward the Top are in the Plant's Perfection 
covered with a tranſparent fragrant Reſin. . 

The Flower is vaſt, and naturally of a delicate 
white : it is ſtained ſometimes toward the Edges 
with red, and ſometimes red entirely. In the 
Centre is a Tuft of Threads with yellow But- 
tons; and toward the Baſe of every Petal 
there is a lively black Spot. Each Flower is 
followed by a large Seed-Veſſel filled with very 
ſmall and very numerous Seeds. 


The Flower examined ſeparately, is ſeen 
placed in a five leav'd Cup; two of whoſe 
Leaves are ſmaller than the others. 


The Body of the Flower is compoſed natu- 
rally of five Petals; but the Luxuriance of Cul- 
ture ſometimes adds a ſixth. 


The Filaments are very numerous: they fill 
their Centre of the Flower, and they adhere at 
the Baſes, not to the Cup, but to the Re- 
ceptacle. This is a Diſtinction much to be re- 


garded; for on it depends the Arrangement of 


the Plant. | 
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We have before obſerved, that when the 


Threads are numerous, and in this Situation, 


Plate II. 
Fig. 5. 


the Plant belongs to the Polyandrous Claſs ; 
whereas had they been fixed to the Inſide of the 
Cup, it would have been one of the Icoſandria. 

We have ſaid before, that it is unlucky the 
Author had not characteriſed theſe Claſſes, as 
the others, by a Name expreſſive of their Dif- 
ference : the Student will find it ſo. It will re- 
quire more Attention of Mind to retain theſe, 
than all the other Diſtinctions. 

The Culture of this Plant is eaſy, and the 
Care needful to be employed about ir is leſs than 
is commonly imagined. It will ſtand our Win- 
ters in a well choſen Situation; and it will add 
vaſtly to the Beauty ' of our Plantations of the 
hardy Shrubs. y | 

It may be propagated by Cuttings in the 
Summer Months: but the Seeds ſhoot freely; 
and this is the Method to have handſome Plants ; 
which is a Conſideration that will be of great 
Weight with us in the fucceeding Articles. 

We have obſerved, that Annuals are gene- 
rally ſpoiled in their Form of Growth by heavy 
Waterings while young; and as we are inferior 
to our Neighbours in thoſe Species, for that Rea- 
ſon; ſo we fail in the Shape of our Shrubs, 
becauſe we raiſe them from Cuttings. 


"Tis an eaſy and an expeditious Method; and 


the firſt of theſe Conſideratians recommends it 
to the Operator, the other to the Owner: but 
let the Gardener be conſidered as a Servant; and 
let the Proprietor conſider how well a Year is 
loſt in the Growth of Shrubs, that will be thus 
made handſome for his Life. 

For theſe Reaſons let this, and the whole 
Train of Ciftus's beſide, be raiſed from Seed in 
the following Manner. 

In the laſt Week in March prepare a moderate 
Hot-Bed ; cover it five Inches deep with pure 


Mould without any Mixture, and in this ſow | 


Ciſtus Seeds. Cover them an Inch deep, and juſt 
ſprinkle the Bed with Water when they are in. 

The Plants will ſhoot freely, and here let 
them ſtand till they are four Inches high. 

Give them Air at Times; and when they have 
this Growth, prepare a Bed for them thus. 

In a warm Quarter of the Seminary dig a 
Trench a Foot deep and three Foot wide; fill it 
with freſh cut Graſs, and tread it down. 

Mix three Loads of good Mould with one of 
burnt Turf, work them well together, and with 
this Compoſt cover the Graſs : let the Bed riſe 
a Foot and a Half above the Surface, and ſpread 


each-way a Foot beyond the Outline of the 
Trench. 


— —_—_— 
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On this Bed draw three Lines length - wiſe at Sept. 
equal Diſtances, and at every eighteen Inches 


open a ſmall Hole: into each of theſe Holes 
put a Plant of Ciſtus. Place it carefully, and 


| ſettle the Ground by a light watering. 


Keep the Bed clear from Weeds; and often 
water the Plants ſlightly. 

Thus let them ſtand open till Winter: then de- 
fend the Bed by a Reed Fence at each End, and 
Furze Buſhes before and behind, ſtuck up dry, 
and about two Foot high. 

Thus leave them the Winter: if it be ſevere, 
ſome will periſh ; but the Remainder will be too 
hardy for all ſucceeding Dangers. 

In the April following mark out the Places 
where they are to ſtand, and dig large Holes for 
them. Break the Earth well about the Holes, 
and into each pur one Plant. 

Chuſe a dripping Day for this; and as this 
is the laſt Trouble they will require, let it be 
done carefully. 

They will thus take Root by the Aſſiſtance of 
a few Waterings;z and having been raiſed hardi- 
ly, they will ſtand ſafely. 

The Care is now to train them, which is very 
ealy. They naturally riſe with an ere& Trunk, 
which ſpreads at about two Feet high into 
Branches. | 

The irregular Shoots muſt be taken off, and 
the reſt favoured ; and thus *tis impoſſible to 


miſs of having hearty, handſome Shrubs. A dry 


Part of the Garden is beſt for them; and they 


ſhould be ſheltered from the North and Eaſt. 

This is the right Conduct for the raiſing this 
Species of flowering Shrub; and we have given 
it the more at large, becauſe it ſuits alſo with 
many others. 

We fee this Species cramp'd in Pots, and 
ſmothered in Greenhouſes ; and thus its Flowers 
are few and weak, and always of a dead white. 

Let its Roots have their full and free Scope 
of Ground, and let the Plant have Air, and 
they will open by thouſands ; the Petals will be 
tinged with a fleſhy Purple, and their Spots 
will glow. 

The Nurſery Men ſpoil their Shape by raiſing 
all from Cuttings ; the Gardeners make their 


Seedlings weak by over nurſing. When they' 


have raiſed them in a Hot-Bed, the common 
Practice is to remove them into Pots, and keep 
them under a Hot-Bed Frame in Winter. 

This lays them open to every chill Blaſt, and 
makes them weak and tender. 

The common Writers give the Choice of 
either Method ; but they do wrong : the open 
Expoſure is beyond all Compariſon preferable. 


5. CRIMSON 


The moſt vulgar Eye is ſtruck with the Beauty 
of this Plant, and it very well deſerves the Title 
of Elegant. 
mericanum, and Lilio narciſſus Polyanthos. Its pro- 


per Name is, Amaryllis ſpatha multiflora corollis 
Ne 2. 


The common Authors, Lillium A. 


| 


AMARYLLIS. 
campanulatis equalibus genitalibus declinatis. Ama- 


Hllis, with many Flowers from the Cup, and thoſe 


equal, and of a campanulated Form, and with the 
Thread crooked. 


The Root is large, and of a rounded Form; 
F the 
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Sepe. 


A hs uh fats nd but of a freſh 


uud very lively green. The Stalk is round, firm, 


Plate II. 


Fig. 6. 


upright, green, and juicy, The Flowers ſtand | 


at the Top, ſeveral riſing from one Point together 
out of a common Scabbard, and ſpreading out 
each Way to form an elegant Cluſter. 

Each Flower 1s. very large, and uncommonly 
elegant: its Colour is a fleſhy Crimſon; and in 
the Centre there is a large Circle of yellow, ter- 
minated eyery Way by a kind of Rays. 

Each ſeparate Flower grows naked to its Foot- 
ſtalk,” without a Cup; the Scabbard at the Top 
of the main Stalk ſerving that Office for all. 

The Body of the Flower is compos'd of ſux 
broad, wav'd and pointed Petals, riſing ſmall and 
ſlender from the Baſe, and ſpreading elegantly at the 

| . Within ſtand ſix long and very conſpi- 
cuous Filaments, with large Buttons at their Tops; 
the Filaments droop and bend, and their Buttons 
riſe upwards. In the Center of theſe ſtands the 
Style, a little ſhorter than the Filaments, bending 
in the ſame Manner with therh, and parted at the 
Top, into three ſlender Segments. The Seed- 
veſſe] is oval, and contains, in three Cells, nu- 
merous moderately large Seeds. 

The Student here becomes acquainted with a 
new. Claſs of the Linnzan Syſtem. He ſees 
the Filaments riſe free and regular; and he finds 
their Number fix : it is a Number not ſeen in any 
of the preceding Plants, and it makes a Claſs 
different from any of thoſe to which they belong : 
this is the ſixth of Linn@vs; its Name Hex- 
ANDRIA; form'd of two Greek Words, as the 
preceding, and ſignifying Plants in whoſe Flower 
there are ſix Male Parts. The Style is ſingle, 
therefore it belongs to the firſt Section of that 
Claſs, the Monocynia. The Student, from this 
Example, will learn how to diſpoſe all other 
Plants, whoſe Flower has ſix Threads and a ſingle 
Style: they are of the &exandrous and the mono- 
gynous Kind. 

The common Writers diſtinguiſh a deep purple 
Amaryllis, as the Belladonna Lilly, diſtin&t from 
this which they call the Red Lilly; but we write to 
guard the Student againſt their Errors. Linn avs 
has eſtabliſhed this Point in his Species Rau 
Vol. I. p. 293. 

It is a Native of the warmer Parts of A. 
merica, and its Roots are brought thence in 
Abundance. Our People complain that they are 


„— m 


rarely ear but this is owing Win Bec he Sept. 


— 


Management, ſo very flagrant, that one (wonders ——<— 


any, en 
Gardening, could fall into it. , 

The Roots are raken dp at random, and planted 
with a fooliſh Care, in Boxes of damp Mould. 


Thus they are weaken'd by being removed at a 


e ee 


Moiſture. 


Rve$y on knows the Mos of un um hk f 
Plants will bear to be kept ſeveral Months out of 
the Ground, taking them up at proper Seaſons; 
and thus they may be tratiported without Fear of 
Accidents. * 

It is che Courſe of Nature in this Plant, that 
the Flowers appear before the Leaves. 

About this Time, the firſt Week of Stbtember; 
a naked Stalk riſes to ſupport the Flowers; ſoon 
after come the Leaves, and they keep green till 
May. All theſe Plants have their Time of grow-- 
ing, and their Period of Reſt. Theſe. are the 


Months in which the Root is employ'd to take up 


Nouriſhment, and to convey it to the Stalks, the 
Flowers, the Seed · veſſels, or Leaves: but, to- 
ward the End of May, the Leaves fade, and 


nothing elſe riſes till the ſucceeding September. 


This is the Time of Reſt in the Plant; but = 


all of it: the Fibres are ſhot out in Auguſt for the 
| Nouriſhment of the September Stalk ; fo that the 


Time of abſolute Reſt, is the End of May, all 
June, and the Beginning of Fuly. Within this 
Period: let the Roots be taken up in the native 
Place of the Plants Growth; let the Earth be 


. clean'd from them; let them be ſpread to dry 


gently, and then ty d up in Bags. Thus they may 


be ſent over to England in their full Vigour. 


There will be thus no Error in taking them up 
while growing; no Danger of their Rotting in 
coming over : they will be kept in the ſame Con- 
dition, as if bought from ſome careful Gardener, 
who had taken them out of the Earth in the due 
Courſe of his Profeſſion, and they will grow 
freely. 

They require Heat to produce their Flowers; 
and the beſt Management is to plant them in a 
Compoſt, half Mould, one quarter rotted Wood, 
and the other quarter Sand. In this they are to 
be carefully planted; and the Pots to be ſet in a 


| Hot Bed of Tanners Bark. Leſs Heat will keep 


them alive; but thus they never fail to flouriſh. 


— , — 


6. Mutable HIBISCUS, called te CHINA ROSE. 


We introduce here to the Student's Knowledge, 


perhaps the moſt ſpecious Shrub the World at- 
fords. 
The Number, Beauty, vaſt Size, and Variety 


of its Flowers, claim very well that Cha- 


racter. 

It is a Native of the Eaſt; and we ſee its Fi- 
rs repreſented frequently in the Chineſe Works 
on Screens, and in their Japan, and larger 
Works in Porcelain. 


It was ſuppoſed at one Time in taoſe Works 


2 


| Flowers. | 


too great for Nature, and the Wantonneſs of 
the Painter's Fancy; but we are now better 
acquainted with it, and nothing more deſerves to 
be made univerſal. 

It is commonly called the China Roſe, a Name 
alſo given to another of the eaſtern Hibi/cus's, but 
properly to neither : the Size, the double Fo- 


liage, and Luſtre of its Flowers, obtained it 


this Name of Roſe; but the Student will ſee to 
what Genus it belongs, when we deſcribe its 


Fzer- 
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Fxnn an ius, and other of the common Wri- 


ters, copy the falſe Name, Roſa SInenfis ; and 
others call it, Althea arborea roſea Sinenſis: its 
proper Name is, Hibiſcus foliis cordato quinquan- 

obſolete ſerratis caule arboreo : Hibiſcus 


with Heart · faſnioned and fine cornered dully fer- | 


rated Leaves, and with a woody Stem. 

It is a large Shrub, and with proper Care will 
ſpread its Branches in great Regularity, or riſe 
in a ſingle Stem as a Tree. The Leaves are 
broad and deeply divided, ſometimes into three, 


more uſual into five Parts, which are pointed 


| ces. As they juſt open from the Bud they are of 
they are ting'd | 


Plate IT, 


Fig. 7. 


tion they are of a deep Purple. 


finds how they err who call it a Roſe. 


and ſerrated. Their Colour is à lively green, 
and they are rough to the Touch. The Flowers 
are very numerous, and of the Bigneſs of the 


double Piony; which they equal alſo in the 


Multiplicity of Leaves or Petals. 


They give a vaſt Glow by their Size and Num- | 
ber; and their Variety of Colours charms the Eye 


yet more. They have diſtinctly three Appearan- 


a milky white : when half blown 
with a fleſhy red; and when at their full Perfec- 
Their Petals 
ſtand in three or more Series, and they are curled 
and crumpled, fo as to reflect the Light in a Va- 
riety of Shades and Tincts. The Eye may look 
with Wonder upon one of them many Hours to- 


The Student, examining this Flower attentively, 
It has a 
double Cup, like that of the Fig-leav'd H1s1scus, 
deſcribed before; and in its Centre ſtand nume- 
rous Threads, not growing ſeparately from the 
Cup, as they do in the Roſe, which is an ico/an- 
drous Plant, but united into a kind of Tube in 


give occaſionally a little Water. 


. —— 
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their lower Part, as in that HtRiscus with ſuch 4 
Style between them. This, therefore, ſhews the 
Plant to be of the ſame Claſs with that, the Mo- 
NODELPHIA and the Number of the Filaments, 

declares it alſo of the ſame Section, the PoLyY ax- 
DRIA, The Student therefore finds this i imiginary 
Roſe to be a real Mallow. 


The Culture 5 the Curxa Rosx. 


; Obtain good Seeds; and. prepare this Com 
poſt for them. Mix equal Quantities of rotted 
Wood, from the Bottom of an old Stack; and of 
fine Garden-Mould ; break theſe thoroughly, and 
ſift them. Then fill two Pots with them, within 
two Inches of the Rim. Lay in about twenty 


Seeds upon the Surface of the Mould in each Pot, 


and ſift more over them, till they are covered an 
Inch. Set one Pot in the Stove, among the ten- 
dereſt Plants, and plunge the other in a | hot Bed: 
thin the Plants when they riſe, as directed under 
a preceding Head, in this Manner of Sowing z 
leaying only the two beſt in each Pot, and placing 
that from the Hot Bed after the Plants are gra- 
dually harden'd, 'in the Green-houſe; the other re- 
maining in the Stove. 

Give them as much Air as they can bear in 
their ſeveral Places: pick off dead Leaves, and 
To this add 
gentle Training of the Stalks; and Experience 
will ſhew, much better than the dogmatic Rules 


of Writers, how much Expoſure the Plants will 
bear, 


This is univerſal, that the leſs Heat is given a 
Plant, unnaturally, provided there be enough to 
keep it well alive, the better it flowers. 


7. Te POMEGRANATE. 


Good Care and favourable Seaſons will ripen the 


Pomegranate Fruit in England; but if that never 
happened, the gloſſy Leaf and the Scarlet Flower 
render the Tree worthy a Place in the beſt 
Gardens. 

The common Writers call it Granatum, and 
Malus Granata: its proper Name is Punica. 

It is naturally a ſtraggling Shrub, breaking 
from a ſmall Height into numerous Branches; 
but it may be trained, by proper Management, 
into the Form of a Tree; or led over a great 
Extent of Wall. 

The Trunk is covered with a rough brown 
Bark ; the younger Shoots are reddiſh. 


The Leaves reſemble Myrtle; but they are 


of a yellower green, and of a gloſly Surface: 
they have high Ribs on the under Part, and 


when bruiſed they ſmell ſtrong and diſagreeable. 

The Flowers grow frequently at the Ex- 
treams of the Branches, and on young Shoots 
from other Parts : they are very large and very 
beautiful, deep, hollow, rumpled, and of a 


glowing ſcarlet. 
There are few to whom we e need deſcribe the 


Fruit. It is covered with a hard Shell. 

If left ungathered it will burſt upon the Tree, 
and ſhow its crimſon Grains with vaſt Beauty. 

To know its Place in the Linnzan Syl- 
ſtem, the Flower is to be examined more di- 
ſtinctly. 

Its Cup is large, deep, hollow, and divided 
into five Segments, at the Rim; and, much to 
the Advantage of the Shrub, it is or the ſame 
ſcarlet with the Flower. 

The Flower expands from its wide Verge, 
and is formed of five large Petals : they are 
rounded uneven, and inſerted in the Cup. 


In the Centre ſtands a great Cluſter of Fila- 


ments, as in the preceding Plant; but with 


this Difference; here they are inſerted in the 
Cup. This, as we have obſerved, makes the 
Diſtinction between the IcosanDrRous ard the 
PoLyYanDRovus Plants. This therefore is one of 
the former, the Icos Ax DRIA, the twelfth LIx- 
NAAN Claſs. 

We cannot recommend a better Method to 
the Student, for fixing in his Memory the Di- 
ſtinction of theſe two Claſſes, than reading 


k hei! 
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— ture in the Pomegranart and Ciftus Flowers. | 


.T 


Spring- 


| The exact Time is juſt before the Tree begins 
to ſhoot... 


In Trees leſs ready to take Root, the Branch 


U „ 


their + — Wl — comparing hem with Na- 


The Filaments in this are terminated by ob- 


long Buttons; and the Style ifrs ſingle in 
their Centre. 


This places the Pomegranate in che firſt Sec⸗ 
tion of the twelfth Claſs, and ſhews it one of 


the Tcoſandria Monogynia of Linn @vs. 


The Culture of the POMEGRANATE. 


Let ſome Branches of a fouritbing and 
healthy Tree be laid for Propagation in this 


Manner. 


Dig Holes in the Places where they will beſt | 


come, and fill theſe to eighteen Inches deep 
with rich fine Mould. Lay down 6 Branch in 
each Hole ; cover, it fx Inches deep. nl 
be a Foot out of the Ground. 0 

the Earth moiſt, by now and then 
watering it during the. dry Time of the Sum- 
xr eee 
from the buried Part of the Branch. 

Thus let it lie the Winter; and let it becaken 
from ,the old Tree, and reniplented the next 


that is to be laid may be pierced with an Aw], 


or lit, or twiſted : but in the Pomegranate theſe 


Methods are not needed ; the plain Method here 
deſcribed anſwers ſufficiently : and if the old 
Tree have Branches near the Ground, the 
Trouble is no more than this. 

If it be neceſſary to lay a Branch that cannot 
be brought down to the Ground, ſome Mould 
muſt be raiſed to a proper Height for it: a 
Baſket of Earth muſt be placed on u Stool, or 


| 
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that in che 
N Ground. 

Thus is the great Article of laying pesfarmed : 
and in this Mapner ſhall Wen ig. the Courle of 
the Work, occaſionally lay. before the. young 
Gardener the whole Practice of. his Frfaner 
as we explain the Syſtem to che Student. 

The Seaſon. being come ſet removing the | 
| Layers. of the Pomegrang#e, let a proper Place 
| be fixed vpon for N * on this 


will depend their fruitiogg. 
The Pomegrange requires. rich Spil 2nd. + 
a while it is thys. open nv the 
and well ſupplied from the Earth, it nuuſt 
be. defended from the ngrch ang. caſt, Winds; 
and then by proper Management jt will produce 
e hou th of Flowers, and, Err, 
We have obſcryed, that. the Pomegranate Bomers 
at the Ends of tbe .ygqung Branches. .  There- 
fore the. weak Boughs. of the preceding Year 
ſhould be cut out, and the ſtropger ſhorten' d. 
"This -promgtes. new. Shots in Abuodance 3 
and when a Tree is covered with, theſe, it will 
a dry Scaſon be covered alla with Flowers. :. 
On this. depends the Management of | the 
Pomegranate Tree. It thrives. beſt againſt 4 


1 Wall; where the Branghes ſhould be laid half a | 


Foot aſunder; and in a Direction nearly hori- 
zontal, but a little incliping upwards... 

It is a common Cuſtom to. Prune the Pame- 
granate in Spring; and eo this is owing. * 
ſeldom ripening the Fruit. | 

This delays the putting gut of the Aber 

Let the Tree be pruned at Michaelmas, the 
long Shoots cut off in Summer, and 2 due Soil 


and Expoſure allowed, and will always bear large 
| Fruit, and in all good Seaſons they will ripen. 
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The Care and Culture of the Pl EASURE-GARDERN, > for the Beginning of 
September. 


1 careful Gardener add to his former 
Week's Care in this Part, the frequent wa- 
tering of his Autumnal Flowers, in the open 
Ground. Let him pick dead Leaves from the 
Stove and Green-houſe Plants: let him ſtir the 
Earth about ſuch of them as are flowering, or 
going to flower, and give them ſlight but frequent 
Waterings. 

Early and late let him ba out in Search of 
Slugs and other Vermin. 


Let him pick away dead Leaves alſo from his 
Shrubs; and keep the Borders clear of Weeds, 
the Graſs well cut, and Gravel roll'd and weeded. 

If the Weather be ſhowery, he may ſpare his 
Waterings in Proportion. | 

*Tis little he has to do in this Part for the pre- 
ſent Week; but let it be therefore done the more 
punctually. He will have ſo many eſſential Things 


| 


to do the ſucceeding Time, that all "theſe leſſer 
Matters ſnould be carefully diſpatched now. 
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The Bufineſs of the SEMTNARY;" for the Beginning of September. 


HE. Seaſon for tranſplanting is at hand, and 
there are many thouſand Seedlings whoſe 


© Size does not fit them for their Places in the Gar- 
den, though they require to be temovd from 


thoſe Where they were rais d. Some Borders 


muſt be) allotted for this Service, and now is 


the Time to dig them: if they are loamy and 


rich, and toletably freſh, nothing is needed more 


than good ſound digging and breaking with. the 


Spade. If the natural Earth be too tough, throw 
in Aſhes, and, if exhauſted by repeated Growths, 


nnn 0 


too much of it. 

Go the full Spade deep in every. Barr; break 
every Clod, and take up every Fragment of a 
Root that comes in the way. The Dews will, 
mellow and enrich the Soil; and to their Influence, 
and the Rains, it ſhould be left till open'd for re- 
ceiving the Plants. This is a Practice - vaſtly 
preferable to the opening it juſt at * Time of 
uſing. 

This is the Preparation for thoſe which are to be 


remov'd; and when this is done, the next Care is 
demanded for thoſe that are to ſtand longer where 
they are. Clear away all Weeds from theſe. 


Where they are too cloſe for the Spade, cut the 
Surface of the Earth well with a ſtout ſmall Hoe; 
and where they are ſo fat a- part as to give Room 
for digging, never ſpare it. The Spade the beſt 
of all Inſtruments of Culture; none divides and 
breaks the Soil ſo thoroughly. 


Every digging of this kind gives the Trees and 
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Plants all the Good of Tranſplantation, without 


the Diſadvantages. Let us once repreſent this 


* * to the Gardener. 


The Benefit of Tranſplantation is, that the 


| Rede being taken off at the Ends, ſend out in- 


numerable new Fibres; and that there is a freſh- 


dug Earth, light and open, to give them Paſſage, 


and full of Noutiſhment to ſupply them. The Diſ- 
advantage is, the Check they receive by the Re- 


moval, it being ſome Time before new Fibres 


ſhoot," or Nouriſhment is received: now, in this 


Method of Digging, the Ends of all the ſpread- 
ing Roots are cut off by the Spade, and there is 


immediately thrown upon them a Quantity of 


freſh broken Mould: ' They have therefore all the 


Advantage given by tranſplanting; and ſo many of 
the more perpendicular Roots are left untouch'd, 


that there is a Supply from them while the other 


F ibres are preparing, which prevents the Check. 

Thus let che practical Gardener underſtand the 
Reaſon of all his Operations, and he will know 
how to perform and what to expect from them. 

Trim up thoſe Shrubs which require the Knife; 
and train the reſt by Stakes or Cords to their pro- 
per Form. 

Pull up by Hand all Weeds fron among, Seed- 
ling Trees and hardy Plants; and having given a 
good Watering to ſettle the looſe Earth to them, 
after the Diſturbance from tearing up the larger 


rooted Weeds ; leave for this Week, that Part of 
the Ground. 


III. 


or the FRUuIT-GAR DEREN. 


GSG 


Fruits now in Perfection. 


HE ſeveral Kinds nam'd in our laſt Num- 

ber continue good; or where they are not 
favour'd in Soil and Situation, they are but be- 
ginning now to ripen: to theſe we may add, in 
favourable Grounds, and under the Care of good 
Gardeners, for the preſent Week, 

1. The VioLET NECTARINE., This is a mo- 
derately large Kind: it is whitiſh toward the 
Wall, and of a deep blueiſh Purple on the ſunny 
Side. The Skin is tolerably firm, the Pulp is full 
of Juice, and very rich; and the Stone is Blood- 
8 

2. The Movral BAN Prach. This is a mid- 
dle-ſiz d Peach: of a round Shape, without any 
Point, but with a Cleft on one Side. It is all 
over of a fine bright Red, except what is juſt 
next the Wall, and that is of a whitith Green. 


No 2. 


The Fleſh is rich, and parts freely from the 
Stone. 

3. The right OR AN CCE BizrGcamy Pear: this 
is now in Perfection. It is yellow, but a little red- 
diſh on the ſunny Side. Its Taſte is very agreeable, 
and it is tender and juicy. Its Shape is roundiſh, 
but hollow'd at the Eye, and a little pointed at 
the Stalk. The Tree does very well as a Standard 
in the Dwarf Way, and is a plentiful Bearer, 

4. The Dx ae D'oR PLuM: this is now ripe on 
Standards, and is better from theſe than from the 
Wall: It is a yellow Plum, ſpotted with deep 
red on the ſunny Side. It is one of the ſmaller 
Kind, and its Shape is longiſh : it has a remark- 
able Dimple on each End, and the Stalk is ſhorr. 
The Fleſh is yellow and very rich, but it does not 
part freely from the Stone. 
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T. Time for planting, in this Article, ap- 
proaches. as in the othem, and our Gardener 


muſt prepare for it in the ſame Manner. Where - 

ever he intends to ſer new Trees, det him ow dig 

the Ground, Let him cut it to a good Depths and 

break the Clods well, and chen lay it even. We 

bare given the. Reaſon of this raster before. | 
; $9 mach 06 by Manas. 
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7 Fe let. him go round his others. With Re- 


of theſe, the Buſineſs turna upon wa Points. 
F 
the reſt ; for the Deyourers and 


cp prints are at this Time innumerable. 


1 F Commoners af Nature, peck: at. what 
By He rl nnd ear and taſte again of 


they wound, ' Myriads of leffr 
B The leaſt Fly will at- 
; e largeſt Fruit when. theſe have broke the 
BE. firſt Care is therefore to defend from 


"hem. Nee and there- 
fore the firſt y Way of guarding againſt them, is by 


"grins yh ny fr an mot 


The chief Itert of the Gardener, in this Re- 
ſpekt, is the ſupplying the Table with them in the 
utmoſt Perfectiqh, and the Art of Gathering, 


which is very [I OR ns 
Wn 
I have n one common pw — among Gar- 


deners, which is to go out for Fruit an Hour be- 
fore it is to be ſeryed at Table; and this they 
think very meritorious, moms al bent , 

1 have ſeen alſo a contrary Practice, whi 
ſhall explain, together with its Reaſons ; but, 
in order to ſhew its real Uſe, this Fact mi be 
inſerted. | 

Two Gentlemen, Relations und Neighbours, 
who had the ſame Soil and the ſame kind of Trees, 
and thoſe, to all Appearance, manag'd in the 
very ſame Manner, found a vaſt Difference al- 


ways in the Fruit: it was ſo great, that their 


Company never fail'd to perceive it as well as 
themſelves; and when it came at laſt to be ex- 
plain'd, the whole Cauſe was, that the Gardener 
of him -whoſe Fruit was worſt, gather'd it juſt 
before it was wanted, and the other much earlier. 
This ſeems to contradict Reaſon, Freſhneſs being 
eſteem'd the great Article in the Nicety of Fruit : 
but it is only a ſeeming Contradiction. 

Let any one examine the State of Plants in ge- 
neral, in Summer, and he wall find it this; as the 
great Heat. of the Day comes on, their Leaves 


begin to flag; and they droop more and more till 


the Cool of the Evening. The Reaſon. is, the 
great Evaporation of their Juices by the Sun's 
Heat : they grow flaccid: from toward Noon till 
near Sun-ſt : then the Hear i is over, and the Dews 
retreſh them : they continue recruiting and reco- 
vering during the whole Night, and they pre firm 
and lively in the Morning. 


. 


| The'Gaſe is the ſame in Fruits, only it is not 
| ſo eafilyperceived. At Noon they are exhauſted 
and flatzened;; and they are heated to the Heart: 
all this renders them dead and unpleaſing. They 
begin to recruit toward Eyening, as the Leaves ; 
and in the ſame Manner are in their full Perfection 
at early Morning. One Hour aſter Sun-tiſe is the 
Time for gathering them: this unt the Sectet of 
| | the furcefaful Gardener, and this mem one ud 


_ him take fone 'Fruit-Baſkers of open- 
work, cover them with large Leaves, and at Se- 
ven in the Morning go out to gather hüs Fruit. 
When: he has carefully choſen hat is ripe, and 
laid it handſomely in the Baſket, let it be plac'd 
in a coul but not damp Room, till it is Wanted. 
When the ripeſt are gathered, the reſt are to be 
preſerved: and with Reſpect of Birds, ſome 
Lime-twigs and Trap enges ſhould be placed, and 
Lines of Feathers hung about the Place. 
This, with frequent frightning them away with 
a Piſtol charg'd with Powder, will be a good ge- 
, neral Method of guarding them; but more Care is 
to be taken of ſorne particular fine ones, Grapes 
and Peaches are now moſt in Danger, and che 
ſame Method ſnhould be us'd for both. | 
D 
and cut it out in *of proper Size: let him 
obſerye which are the fineſt and moſt perfect 
Bunches of Grapes, and cover them up with Pieces 
of the Crape, tying it lightly round the Stalk, 
juſt over the Top. of the Berries: thus chere will 
be ſeveral Bynches of the fineſt Grapes preſerved 
in ſo many Bags, and they will ripen to Perfection, 
without being expoſed to Inſefts; The Gardener 
who ſhall follow this Practice, will be able to ſend 


IT Rene Senna 
other Table. 
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The ſame Care is to be taken with the Peaches; 
the Places muſt be mark d where the beſt grow, and 
Pieces of the Crape nail'd over them; not ſingly, 
for that would be endleſs ; but a large Piece to 
preſerve ten or a dozen. 

The common Practice of hanging Nets over 
Fruit-Trees, has its Uſe; but in a limited Way. 
They keep off Birds; and are ſo far ſerviceable 
but Flies are not prevented from their Depreda- 
tions. Among theſe the Waſps are the worſt, and 
too much Care cannot be taken in guarding againſt 
them. The Crape will preſerve ſuch particular 
Parcels as are covered with it ; but as a great deal 
is left open, all Care muſt be taken to deſtroy this 
Enemy. Bottles of Sugar-water, hung in various 
Parts of the Trees, are of great Service againſt 

this Species, and many others; but they give 
very imperfect Directions who content themſelves 
with adviſing this. 

Wherever a Waſp is ſeen, it ſhould be de- 
ſtroy'd with Care; for one Waſp that eſcapes at 


this Time, and ſurvives the — will lay the 
Foundation for a Swarm, | 


| The Deſtruction of them ingly at this Period, 
and 
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Fruit fron thee malt troableforne of al all their De- 


/ great Concerns for guarding, | vourers, 
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a . Prot of the Kid Garden, mention in our laft Number, continuing in Seaſon without any parti- 
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Nurſery, come into Forte here. Weeds will 
riſe in every Place; they are equally hurtful to all 
Crops; and they muſt *be*deftroy'd every where 
wich the ſame Care.  Attofding to the Condition 


of the Ctop various Methods art to be us'd for 


Alus: the Spade is the beſt; hte Hoe the leaſt ef- 


fectunl: and there are Plates here, as in the Nur- 
"ſexy, wheve Hkther enn Be ud, but all muſt be 
done by Hand. © 

Where the Rows ſtand diſtant, nothing can be 


fo well as digging up the Ground between; this, 


Groth is more in Danger. 


wo- the larger rcwing Plitita, Has the "fame Ad- 
vantage as the digging among the young Trees; 
but che preſent, is 4 "Seaſon when a younger 
There will be, 'in a 


well-ordered Garden, a Parcel of Collyflowers riſing 


. 


to head ; and there will be young Spinage ; and 
Turneps of à ſomewhar longer Growth; theſe 


Lill be the Crops moſt requiring weeding, 


In the common Way of Planting, the Hoe 


muſt be brought in among the Collyflowers ; but 


hen we come to the Seaſon of tranſplanting theſe, 
"according'vo the Principles on which this Work is 
' founded, we ſhall direct the placing them ſo di- 
ſtant, that the Spade may be brought in between, 
and this' will give them Heads in the ſucceeding 
Month, finer than thoſe of the beſt Seaſon. 
When they are hoe'd, let a ſmall ſtrong Hoe 
be us'd to break the Surface to ſome Depth; and 
when the Weeds, cut up by this, are drawn off 


the Ground, let there come a good Watering. 


The Turneps muſt be hoe'd in the ſame Man- 
ner; but che weeding of the Spinage will be beſt 
done by Hand, ſtriking the Mould off from the 
Roots as they are pull'd up, and wing all level 
about the young Plants. 


This is a Seaſon for ſowing ſome Dutch Lettuce. 


Care muſt be taken of the Plants when they are 
up; and if a Frame be allow'd for a Parcel of 


the beſt of them, N be ſure to come in a 


good Seaſon. 

Celery planted out at its proper Seaſon, will 
now be well rooted, and the Advantage of the 
Rains will fend it up largely. Let it be earthed 
as it riſes, and let this be done carefully. The 
Mould drawn up about it muſt be fine, and the 
earthing of it ſhould be perform'd in a dry 
Day. Care muſt be taken to earth it high 
enough, elſe the Work will ſoon need to be re- 
peated ; but let the Gardener ſee the Heart of 
the Plants is not choak'd or cover'd, for this will 
rot them. | 


Much of the Kitchen-Garden Ground will now 


— 


be clear'd of its Crops ; and this the Gardener is 


to Confider as of two Kinds; ſome Parts of it 
mult ſerve for receiving the tranſplanted Growths 


for Winter, and ſome muſt be reſerv'd for the 
Spring ſowing. 25 


The comp ſear Gardener ſhould have all this in 


"is Eye at once; and making the proper Separation 
and Diſpoſition now, he will find all his Work 
Proceed with Regularity. 


"When he has mark'd' out his clear Ground for 
theſe Purpoſes, let him ſer on his Men to 
Moſt content themſelves in the clearing off the 


Weeds, by Hoeing, from the whole Ground 


and there are printed Authorities (ſuch have the 
Writers on Gardening been) for this Conduct. 
Let our Pupil learn what is Tillage better, 
Hd does Earth become exhauſted, but by the 
nouriſhing of Plants ? And how is it refreſh'd and 
reſtor'd to its former Strength and Vigour, but 
by Manure and Tillage ? Either will do; and, in 
ſome Caſes, Tillage is beſt us'd ſingly : in others, 


As to the exhauſting of the Earth, all Growth 
of Vegetables does that; Weeds as well as profita- 
ble Herbage ; and with Regard to the reſtoring it 
to Vigour, where Manures are not employ'd, the 
Effect of Tillage in diſpoſing it properly to receive 
the Rains and Dews, is the great Thing. . Theſe 
are the Principles of Garden Culture : let us ap- 


ply them to Practice in this Inſtance, 


Here are large Spaces of Ground exhauſted by 
Summer Crops, and they are to be refreſh'd for 


the ſucceeding Plantation. Weeds muſt not be 


permitted to grow upon them, for that would ex- 
hauſt them farther. Theſe the common Writers 
direct to be clear'd off, but here their Directions 
ſtop. Certainly. this prevents the farther exhauſt- 
ing of the Ground, but more may be done. 
Even where no Manure is added, Tillage will 


come in very ſerviceably; therefore let all his 
Ground be dug, but in a different Manner. 


Let the firſt Diviſion, comprehending all that 


is to be us'd for the Autumnal Tranſplantation, 


be dug deep and well: let it be laid in Borders, 
or Beds, of proper Form; and thus broke by the 
Spade, let it lie expos'd to Dew and Rain to enrich 
it, till the Time of planting it. The Ground will 


be much fitter for that Service, and much im- 


prov'd by this Preparation. 

With Reſpect to the other Part, which is 
to lie vacant till Spring, let it enjoy all the Ad- 
vantages of Fallow. The Farmer may inſtruct 
the Gardener here in his own Profeſſion. When 


he lays his Land fallow, he does not leave it in 
the Stubble : he knows Reſt from Produce is but 


a Part of what is requir'd for its recruiting its 


Strength ; | 
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from Seeds. 


Strength, he plows it deep and well, and after | 
ſome Months he repeats that Labour; thus the 
Mould is broken, the Air, Sun, Rains and Dews, 
Nature's own Manure, are admitted freely ; the 
Clods are calcin'd by the Sun and Wind, mel- 


low'd by the Dews, and diſſolved by Rains. 


Thus the Land becomes improv'd hot by meer 
Reſt or Reſpite. The Spade is the Gapdener's 
Plow, and it is a better ud his Land needs 


Fallowing, and let him give it all the due Ad- 
Vantage. 


Something like this is ane | in the Bede for 


. Tranſplanting, according to .our Directions here 
given, ahd there is not Time for more. The 
Soll is once expoſed and broke in diggintz up the 
Border, and once again in the particulat Spots 


that are uſed, in the Act of Planting, In that 


Fart ſet aſide for Spring, there is Opportunity for 
much wore Advantage, Let it be dug deep, well 
broke with the Spade, and thrown up in high 
| Ridges, Eaſt and Weſt, that it may be open to 


the Riſing and the Setting-Sun. Twice in the 


Winter let it be dug again, broke well a-freſh, 
and thrown up in the ſame Form and Manner. 


This will give it all the Advantage of a well- 
manag' d Fallow, and in the Spring it will be found 


very fruitful. 


Much of the Dung uſed in Kitchen -Gardens 
may be ſav'd this Way; and *tis always to the 
Advantage of the Products to be ſparing of it. 
The ſame Effect that takes by Fermentation, 
the Tillage we have directed ſupply by Calcina- 
tion, and by the Impregnation of the Dews; and 
all the Products rais'd upon Ground, thus en- 


rich'd by Tillage, will be finer flavour 'd than 


thoſe ſupply'd with Nouriſhment from Dung. 

We direct this to be a Week of Preparation 
more than actual Service; and it will be found moſt 
adviſable to make this Uſe of it. We propoſe, 
in the next Number, to direct the principal 
Tranſplantations of the Kitchen-Garden, and this 


is needful as a Preparation for them. 


The Time of making Muſhroom-Beds is now 
approaching, and this ſhould be prepar'd for in 
the ſame timely Manner. Let mellow Dung be 
ready for making the Beds, and the proper Mat- 
ter got for planting of them. This is to be ſought 
for in the Fields. 

The Muſhroom, long ſuppos'd to be produc'd 
from Dung of Animals, by an equivocal Genera- 
tion, is now known to riſe like all other Vegetables, 
It is one of the CRxypToGaMla of 
LixNx us: theſe compoſe his Twenty - fourth 
Claſs, the laſt of his Work; and the Term 


form'd, like all his others, of two Greek Words, 


ſignifies Plants, the Impregnation of whoſe Seeds 


4s from the Small neſs or Obſcurity of the Parts, 
perform'd in a Manner not viſible to our Eyes. 


The Gardener ſhould underſtand thus much of 


' Muſhroom-Beds, is; or how it ſhould be moſt 


RR 
The Seeds en are impregnated by 


a fine Duſt from certain Buttons, like the Antheræ 


- bf larger Flowers; and theſe, together with thoſe 
| Apr Jodg'd wighin the Gills. 


ſtands to ripen fully, they 
| drop, out on the Ground: the Flap falls upon 
| the, und preſerves them from, being ſcattered 
by the Winds: it alſo enriches the Soil, and 
promotes their ſhooting. This happens in Auturgn 
in our rich Paſtures; he gs 73 Fr 
Beds already made, and fruitful. 

The firſt Shoot from the Muſhroom- Seed, * 
ſlender Fibre, not to be perceiv'd but by power- 
ful Microſcopes, and this ſerves only do fix, it in 
the Ground. Thus the Seeds: lie till the ſame 
Period of the ſucceeding Lear; they then ſhoot 
downwards ;. and getting about an Inch or an Inch 
and half under the Surface, form Cluſters of little 
roundiſh ; Knobs,  - From -theſe occaſionally riſe 
Muſhrooms ; and from the Bottoms of their Stalks 


again, there are produced more af theſe linie 


Knobs. 

Theſe are what Gardeners call the Spawn of 
Muſhrooms : they are the proper Matter for pro- 
pagating of them on the Muſhroom-Beds ; and 
this is the right Time for ſeeking them. ; 

The Muſhrooms which wild in F ields, 
are vaſtly preferable to ſuch as we have from Art : 
therefore let this Spawn, as it is call'd, be ſought 
in the richeſt Paſtures, where Muſhrooms natu- 
rally grow; and not taken from the Beds of other 
Gardeners, It will be found, by opening the 
Ground, where Muſhrooms riſe n and 
it muſt be manag d carefully. 

The Gardener, when he goes out for it, ſhould 
take his Spade for opening the Ground, and-a 
broad Baſket, covered at the Bottom with dry 
Moſs. 

He muſt take up the Lumps of roms as 
entire as poſſible, with their own Earth about 
them, and lay them carefully in the Baſket: when 
he has as much as covers the Bottom, he muſt 
ſpread over them another Layer of Graſs, or 
Moſs, pretty thick, and then lay in more : thus 
let him proceed till he has enough for ſuch a Bed 
as he intends to make. 

When he has brought this home, let him take it 
out of the Baſket as carefully as he put it in; 
and lay it Piece by Piece, with the Moſs under it, 
upon a Table in an airy Room, where the Sun 
does not come. 

This is the Preparation he is to make for the 
Muſhroom Spawn; and we ſhall, next Week, tell 
him what to do with it: for it muſt be fo long 


expoſed to the Air before it can be * 
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Curious Plants ond Fuer now. in their Perfetion 
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7, CANARY DRACOCEPHALUM, caled CEDRONELLA. 
Sept. 2 uis is a Plant of leſs Beauty than | Branches : ey are ſrnall, and of 'a pals red, 
— many others; but. diſtinguiſhed by its | deeper above, and often whitiſh below. When 
. As gan. which is of a peculiar Kind, | theſe are fallen, four Seeds ſtand naked in the 
Fig. 1. reſembling the more delicate of the reſinous | Bottom of each Cup: and from theſe the Plant 
Drugs. is to be raiſed again. 


The Vulgar have, for this Reaſon, called it the 
Balm of Gilead Plant; and ſome have thence been 
led to ſuppoſe the liquid Reſin of that Name its 
Produce ; but that is a great Error. The com- 


mon Writers call it Moldavica Meliſſa Canarina, 


and by two peculiar Names, Campboro/ma and 
Cedronella : its proper Name is Dracocephalum flo- 
ribus ſpicatis foliis campoſitis; Dragon's Head with 
fpiked Flowers and compolite Leaves. 

It is an herbaceous Plant of two or three Feet 
high : the Stalk is ſquare, tolerably firm, upright 
and branched. The Leaves are numerous, and 
grow with Regularity, three on each Foot- 
ſtalk toward the Top of the Plant; and ſome- 
times five on thoſe nearer the Bottom. They 

are oblong, ſerrated, ſharp pointed, and of a 
pleaſant green. 

The Flowers ſtand in thick Tufts or ſhort 


Spikes, terminating the. main Stalk and all its 
Numb. III. | 


The Flower examined cloſely is found to be 
formed of a ſingle Leaf, tubular at the Bot- 


tom, and gaping with a'Kind of Mouth. The 


upper Lip is arched and ſimple; the lower is di- 
vided into three Segments ; and under the Co- 
vert of the upper Lip ſtand four Filaments. 

Our Student has not yet met with any Plant 
with this Number; but he muſt not be haſty 
thence to refer it to the fourth Claſs. 

The Number of theſe Filaments never di- 
ſtinguiſhes the Place of the Plant, but when they 
are ſimply diſpoſed. 

He will hereafter meet with Flowers in which 
there are four equal Threads; but in this it is 
otherwiſe : two he will ſee are longer than the 
others. The Difference is not much ; bur it is 
abſolute and invariable. On this depends the 
finding to what Claſs the Plant belongs; for 
there is a peculiar one for all thoſe, two of 
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the Air is chiller. 
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whoſe n axe 8 than che PREY 

It is the fourteenth, in the Linn a Syſtem. - 
The Name is Didynamia, à Term formed like 
the reſt, of two Greek Words, and expreſſing, 
Plants in whoſe Flower two Filaments; have 
more Efficacy than the others. 

This is a Nativggof the Canaries y hyt it 
is eaſily raiſed wien us, and thrives as . as 
in its natural Climate. — 

It ſtands our Summer Nights, but muſt be 
defended by the Cover of a . when 
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Cuttings are to be planted in the Summer Months. 
latter iz che Method generally 
Wy cted by thoſe who have written an theſe Sub- 
„ but we write not, from the vulgar Practice, 


or according to the vulgar Inſtructots, but from . 
what we have ſeen. 


Strong Plants may. be Tailed from Cuttings, 


much handſomer from Seeds. ripen'd here; and 


the fineſt of. all from freſh, Seed brought from 
the Canaries, 

Its wild Growth there is by the Sides of 
Woods in light looſe Earth and this i is what we 
ſhould copy; therefore let the Gardener who 
would do himſelf Credit from the Superiority of 
his Plants to thoſe of others, proceed thus. 

In the ſecond Week of April let him ſelect his 

Spot, and prepare his artificial Soil. Let him 
chuſe a Place under a ſouth-weſt Wall, and not 
wholly without the Shade of Trees. Let it be 
defended againſt the cold Quarters; and upon 
this ſmall Spot let him thus raiſe his Plants. To 
one Part of the common Mould, let him add 
two Parts of old rotted Wood from the Earth 
of a Stack Bottom. 3 | 

When this is worked together, let him draw 
his little Drills, and ſow the Seed in two of three 
Rows, covering it but Half an Inch: let him 


then ſcatter lightly a little Peaſe Haulm over the | Height, with perfect Strength and Vigour in 


Place, and leave the Reſt to Nature. | 
When the Plants begin to ſhoot, let the 

Haulm be taken off; and at Evening give care- 

fully a very gentle Watering. Repeat this if 


| 
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The Seeds are to be -- > early in "Sing. or the 7 | 


| 
k. little Water. 
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them at a Foot diſtance every Wen, pulling wp 
all between them. GIO 3 


Ftetom this Time keep the Border: der of 
Weeds, and \now-and-then! ſtir up the Surface 
r 


with 2 ＋ 


ther, will grow ſaſt. 
In dhe lan ee 
them. Prepare 


with the Fam of che Border: take up theſe 


plants with as much Mould as can be made to 


hang about thech, and place one in each Pot: 
14 8 — apd keep pb Planes yprighs 
ſteady? nx IT Ss WOE 
Set theſe in a ſhady Place, and give them a 
Repeat this, and keep them in 
the fame Place till they have taken enen nr urid 
after chat ket no oy Roy: have good 


PI Theſe being kei care of, thoſe left in their 
| natural Bed are to have equal Regard. The 
'Earth is do be levelled, and they are to be wa- 
tered, after the taking up of the others; and this 
is to be repeated” occaſionally afterwards.” '* © * 
We have obſerved, that breaking the Earth 
while a Plant is growing, ſerves as Manure to 
it : this will bedeeq in the preſent Inſtance ; for 
when. Half the Plants are taken away, the reſt 
having double Space and a freſh broken Earth, 
will ſhoot up ſurpriſingly. They will have the 
Superiority over thoſe in the Pots greatly, from 
+ their not having been removed; and many of 
them will flower that Year, about the Middle of 
; September... © 
Theſe Plants are to be left all Winter; — thoſe 
in Pots are to be removed into the Greenhouſe. 


This uſed to be the Cuſtom with all, but we 


write from Trial: the Plants in the open Garden 
will live thro' a common Winter, and exceed 


| vaſtly thoſe in the Pots. 


I have thus raiſed the Cedronella to five Foot 


every Part: its Leaves, when bruiſed, have per- 
fumed a Room ; and its Flowers have been finer 
by much than thoſe raiſed in the common Me- 


| thod from Cuttings, and ſheltered in the Houſe. 


2. Te COTTON TREE. 


This is a Shrub diſtinguiſhed by its Beauty, 
and worth the Regard of all who cultivate Ex- 
oticks. The common Writers call it Xylon Goſ- 
[ypium, and Ceiba : 
foliis digitatis caule arboreo : 
with finger'd Leaves. 

Its Height is five or fix Feet, and it ſpreads 
naturally into many Branches, wildly but not un- 
handſomely. The Trunk is of a pale brown. 
The young Shoots glow with a Tinge of yel- 


' Shrubby Bombax 


lowiſh; and the Foot-ſtalks of the Leaves are | 


not unfrequent]y reddiſh, 


its proper Name is Bombax | 


The Leaves are large and beautifully formed; 
each is divided to the Stalk, or nearly, into five 
Parts, which ſpread as the fingers of a Hand: 
their Colour is a very deep green on the upper 
Side, and paler underneath ; and on the Stalk 
there are Prickles. 
and very beautiful; their Colour is a pale yel- 
low, often tinged with Purple; and their Cups 
are a ſingular Beauty in the Plant ; they are vaſt, 
| rounded, ribbed and jagged. The Flowers do not 
terminate the Branches; but grow in great Num- 


ber from the Sides of the Shqats, After theſe 
I | come 
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va fail, . let the Plants gain ſome Sept. 
j Strength , then merk the, ropgeſt, and love — 


large Pots; fill them bar 8 - 


The Flowers are very large 
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the Seed Veſſels, which are roundiſh but 
and contuim each, in four Cells, many 
large Seeds, | wrapped round in u fnowy and + Git 
Down, which is Cotton. IT 
To know the Claſt to which this Plant be- 
longs, the Student muſt ĩnſpect the Flower. He 
finds it placed in a double Cup, and formed of 
five large Petals, whoſe Baſes ure united. 
theſe! he | ſees numerous Filaments 
crowned with their Antherz; and following their 
Courſe down with an obſerving Eye, he per- 
ceives they all unite and form a Kind of Tube. 
We need not tell him to what Claſs the Plant 
belongs, for he has made himſelf acquainted al- 
ready with the Monadelphia under two preceding 
Articles, the Fig Hibiſcus and the Chua Roſe ; 
and we have told him all Plants whoſe Flowers 


- 
"I. 


Filaments being numerous, refer it alſo to the 
r Bunny mh Ones Fan; e eee 
r 

The Shrub. is a Native of the Eaf and Web 


Indies and ahh os We the N ot a 
Stove. 25 


e 
©, The Culture of the EP 


Procute Seeds frotri the Places where it is na- 


tive, and give Inſtructions that they be gathered 


when fully ripe; and ſent over the ſame Year. 
So theſe early in Spring upon a common 
hot Bed, and they will ſhoot freely. When they 
have riſen to a little Height, they muſt be pot- 
ted, and afterwards removed into the Stove. 
The Method is this. 

Let a Quantity of good Garden Mould be 
made very fine; and as many Pots ſet ready, as 
it is intended to raiſe Plants. Let cach Pot be 


have Threads ſo united into one Body, belong to 
the ſixteenth, the Monadelphous Claſs: the 


— 


N 


filled half Way with the Mould; and then let the Sept. 


beſt” and moſt promiſing of them be carefully ——— 
talcen up, and ſet in the Pots, one et 
more of the fine Mould be put in, and the 


in each. Let 


young Plant ſecured upright, and well fixed. 
Then let them have a very gentle watering from 


a Pot with ſmall Holes; and let them be ſet in 


a hot Bed with Tanners Bark. 
Let them be kept here with Care, watering 
them at times, and giving them as much Air as 


| they can bear; for the more Air they have, pro- 


vided they are not checked by it; the ſtronger 
they will grow. 

When they have got to ſome Height they 
muſt be removed into larger Pots; for in the 
ſmall ones there will not be then Room for their 
Roots, nor Earth enough for their Nouriſhment; 
Still nothing is to be uſed for them but Garden 
Mould. Theſe larger Pots muſt be half filled 
wich this; and the Plants are to be removed into 


theſe, keeping a good deal of the Earth about 


them; and the Pots are then to be filled with 


more: they muſt thus be put into the Bark Bed 
again, and watered as Occaſion requires. 


As the Summer is by this Time advanced, the 


Air is fitter for the Plants; and they may be al- 


lowed a great deal of it, byoften raiſing the Glaſſts. 

Thus they are to be kept, till they are fo tall 
as to reach the Glaſs of the hot Bed Frame. If 
they were kept there longer it would ſpoil cheir 
Form, but that is not needful z for they may 
now be taken to the Stove. They are there to 
be ſet in their Pots in the Bark Bed, and they 
will flower the ſuccceding Seaſon, and continue 
ſeveral Years. 

There muſt be Care to pick off the dead 
Leaves as any are ſeen; and in all other Reſpects 
they are to be treated in the ſame Manner as 


| other Stove Plants. 


EGG NIGHTSHADE, 


This Plant demands a Place among thoſe of 
Curioſity, from the great Singularity of its Fruit, 
which is of tlie Bigneſs and Colour of an Egg. 
The common Writers call it Melongena and Ma- 
la inſana, in Engliſh, Map-AreLEs; and it has 
been ſuppoſed, that being of the Nightſhade 
Kind, thought in general poiſonous, and cha- 
racteriſed by ſo ſingular a Name, it had the Ef- 
fect of cauſing Madneſs ; but this is an Error; 
for the Fruit is perfectly innocent. It is eaten in 
many Parts of Europe, and the Eaſt; tho' we 
raiſe it only for Curioſity. 


Ir is truly and properly of the Nightſhade 
Kind, and its Name, according to Linn eavs, is 


Solanum caule inermi benbaceo foliis ovatis tomentoſis 


integris, calycibus ſpinaſis: Weak herbaceous Night- 
ſhade, with oval, undivided, downy Leaves, 
and prickly Cups. 

The Plant is two Foot and a half high, of an 
irregular Growth, and ſpreading : the Stem is 
round, thick and hairy ; the Leaves are large, and 


called the M AD-APPLE. 


they ſtand upon long Foot-ſtalks z they are broad 
at the Baſe, ſmaller to the Point, and irregularly 
wav'd at their Edges : their Colour is a pale 
green, and they are hairy. 

The Flowers are not of any great Beauty : 
they are moderately large, and of a duſky 
white, with more or leſs of Purple. The Fruit 
which follows theſe is of the Bigneſs of a Hen's 
Egg, white, ſoft and juicy. 

To know to what Claſs this Plant is to be re- 
ferred, the Student muſt examine the Flower 
more nearly. He will find it is placed in a Cup 
formed: of a ſingle Piece, divided into five Seg- 


ments; which remains when it is fallen, and en- 


cloſes the Baſe of the Fruit, The Body of the 
Flower is compoſed of a ſingle Petal, divided 
deeply into five Segments, and tubulat at the 
Bottom. In its Centre ſtand five Filaments of 
equal Length, and regularly diſpoſed : they are 
ſhort, but they have conſpicuous oblong An- 
theræ or Buttons, which converge at the Points. 


The 
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Lee. The Number and Diſpoſition of theſe Fila-" | Ia Pots they have not Rodnd to-ſpread ;-and> Sept. 
ments, ſhews the Claſs of the Plant to be the few: know how. fas the Roots of Plants extend for — 


Pl. III. 
Fig. 4. 


fifth of Linnxvs; the Pertandris . and as the 
Style ' riſes ſingle among theſe 'Filaments; that 


ſhews it belongs to the firſt Section. The Me- / 
longena, or Egg Nightſhade, is therefore one of 


the Pentandria Monogynia of Liv &vs. 0 
It is an Annual, and is to be raiſed from 
Seeds by the Aſliſtance of hot Beds, in the Man- 
ner of other Plants of that Kind. 


to its Fortune in the natural Earth. 


Let Seeds be ſaved from ſome large Fruit | 


growing on a ſtrong und vigorous Plant. Let 


theſe be carefully dried and preſerved thro Win- 
ter: and in the Middle of March let them be 
ſown on a Hot Bed of a moderate Degree of Fett, 


covered with very rich common Mould. 
When the Plants are up, the Gardener muſt 


prepare a ſecond Hot Bed; which ſhould: go a' 


Covering of Mould aſſo five Tuches deep.” 

As ſoon as they have thee or four Leaves a- 
piece, let him tranſplant them into this ſecond 
Hot Bed, making ſmall tings for them at 
five Inches Diſtance every Way, and ſetting them | 
with the utmoſt Care. 

Let them have a gentle watering as ſoon 4s 
they are planted, and keep them well ſhaded, 
till they have recovered the Check from remov- 
ing; and look freſh again and lively: then his 


Care muſt be to give them as much Air as they 


can endure. He muſt not throw off the Cover 
of the Frames, nor raiſe them very high at im- 
proper Times; but in the Middle of the Day, 
and when the Air is warmeſt, he muſt raiſe vp 
the Cover a little at a time, and thus prepare 
them as they gather Strength, and the Seaſon 
grows warmer, to be fully expoſed. © ** 

All this Time they muſt be watered occa- 
ſionally ; not largely, but frequently; and they 
will thus, by the latter End of May, grow too 
big to be longer confined in the Frame. 

Then is the Time of planting them out ; and 
here the Gardener has his Choice, to put them 
into Pots or open Borders. The moſt uſual 
Method is to pot them, becauſe they can ſo be 
removed when the Fruit is ripe, and ſet in con- 
ſpicuous Places; but the beſt Method is to plant 
them in the natural Ground. 


It will re- 
quire two hot Beds, and may, after chat, be 150 


' Novriſhment : : neither have they in that Caſe the 
Benefit of Steams from the Earth, at other com- 
mon Advantages of Nature: nr von o 9 
From what we have ſeen from Experience; wei 
adviſe the Gardener always to place ſome Plants 
in the natural Ground. If the Pleaſure of the 
Proprietot requites that others be in Pots; ib 
will be ſeen that there is 4 vaſt! Difference in 
Favour of Gioſe- raiſed 3 een 
muſt be this. N Nos 220059 

Let him eh oma and wall expoled-Ipot 
of the Garden, ſheltered: fſom the cold Winds, 
while it is open to ſome A and Dews :; here let 
hien dig the Earth a Spade und half deep, and 

work in a little very rotten Dung. 
Let his Bed be prepared a before it 
is wanted ; and about the laſt Weed in ay let 
the Plants be removed into it. They muſt be 
carefully taken up from the hot Bed with us 
much Earth as will hang to their Roots, and 
placed at two Foot Diſtance evety Way in the 
new Border, in Holes opened deap enough and 
large enough to receive them with their Roots 
and Earth. 
| Here. they muſt be wateted and ſhaded, till 
they have recovered the Check of their moving; 
E. 
times alſo watered:- 
When che Fruit: appeces they n nee 
more plentifully; not wich a Deluge at once, but 
by a moderate Quantity often repeated. 

The Bigneſs of the Fruit is the Pride r the 
Gardener z and this depends greatly upon the dus 
Degree and equal Quantity of Moiſture.” 

1 have brought the Fruit of this Plant to the 
Size of a Gooſe-Egg, only by a good Soil, pro- 
per Diſtance, and gentle watering three Times 
a Day, as it was growing to its Bigneſs. 

It is not peculiar to this Species of Night- 
ſhade to have ſo large Fruit. The Barbadoes 
Batchelor's Pear is another Inſtance which we 
ſhall give in our next Number; and there are of 
this Kind, called Melongena, ſome Varieties : one 
with the Fruit of a fine Violet Colour. But the 
Beauty of this does not come up to the Singularity 
of the other, whoſe Reſemblance of an Egg. 
from its white Hue, is very pleaſing. 


4. Te G L O RI OS A, 


This is a Plant not only of extream Beauty, 
but of a Singularity, which, had it leſs Elegance, 
could not fail to recommend it to the Notice of 
the Curious. It is an Unick among Vegetables, 
a Tons for goneriy and not to be referred to any 
other Kind. 

Its moſt uſual Name is the Superb Lilly: its 
Indian Name, Mendoni. CoMMELIN gave it the 
Name, Lilium Zeylanicum Superbum, the Superb 
Ceylon Lilly. HERMA calls it Metbonica; and 

3 | bu. 


called fas SUPERB LILLY. 


Linnzvs, by a very proper and TER 
Name, Glorioſa. No Terms of Diſtinction are 
added, becauſe it ſtands ſingle, and has no like 
Species from which to be diſtinguiſhed. 

It is a perennial rooted Plant, and where ſup- 
ported riſes to eight Foot high, if Cukure fa- 
vour it. The Root is oblong, thick, flatted, 
and covered with a brown Bark, but white 


within. The Stalk is round, green, weak and 
| branched, 


The 
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Leav are long, an and of a moderate 
- Breadth.. "They. "Rand. at Diſtances upon the 
Stalk ; and from a. broad Baſe. grow ſmaller to 
the Point, where they become extreamly lender, 
and curl in the Manger of Tendrils.. They ſerve 
that, Purpoſe alſo, Jaying, hold of any Thing 
by which. they can ſupport the Stalks. 

The Flowers are ſcattered over the whole 
Plant: ſome terminate the Branches, and others 
riſe from the Boſoms of the Leaves on long 
ſlender Foot - ſtalks. 

While in the Bud they droop, and have a ſin- 
gular and very beautiful Figure. They are of 
the Bigneſs of a ſmall Pullet's Egg, and of its 


Shape z the large End. growing to the Stalk. (| 


In this State their Colour is an elegant whitiſh , 
green tip'd at the Point with a, moſt, glowing 
Purp We 

As they burſt open they grow more. e erect, the 
Stalk is firmer, and not the Body of the F lower 
only, but its Filaments alſo turn upwards. 
When fully open it is of a vaſt Size, and the 
green of the Petals grows firſt gradually yellow 
to the moſt perfect gold Colour; and thence to a 
moſt elegant purple. Thus the ſeveral Flowers 
in their various States appear diſtinct, and diver- 
fify the Object in an extreamly pleaſing Manner. 

The ſeveral Petals, are of a ſingular Fi- 
gure, long, narrow, and undulated at the Edges. 
The whole Flower, when the Plant is well ma- 
naged, is often three Inches and a half in 
Length, and is ſecond to none. in Elegance or 
Singularity. 

To know to what Claſs in the {a wa Sy- 
ſtem this ſtrange Plant belongs, the Flower i is to 
be examined in its internal Parts. 

It grows to the Stalk without a Cup, and it is 
compoſed of fix of theſe long, narrow, undu- 
lated and pointed Petals. Theſe are turned up 
from the Baſe ; and in their Centre riſe ſix con- 
ſpicuous Filaments, terminated by their Buttons, 
and ſurrounding a ſingle Style. 

The Student will not be at a Loſs whither to 
refer this' Plant : its Parts are ſo conſpicuous, 
that none can ſerve better for explain- 


ing the Characters of the Claſs ro which it 


belongs. This is the ſixth of the Linn AN 
Syſtem : it is called Hexandria, a Term expreſ- 
ſing Plants in whoſe Flower there are ſix male 
Parts. 


Style is ſingle, it naturally falls into the firſt 
Section of that Claſs. 


Let the young Botaniſt impreſs this in his 


Memory: whenever he ſees a Flower with fix. 


equal, ſeparate Filaments, and a ſingle Style, let 
him remember it belongs to the Hexandria Mo- 
nogynia. | 

The Tulip is ſuch another, and moſt of the 
Plants with bulbous Roots. 

It is one of the Singularities of this noble 
Plant, that with theſe plain Characters of the 
bulbous Tribe, its Root is not of that Form. 

This ſhews the Preference of the Linn an to 
the common Syſtems in this Article. They ar- 


range theſe Plants according to the round Form 
Ne 3. 


Theſe are the ſix Threads; and as the 
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of their Roots ; and they muſt * ſeparate 
this Plant from them. 

The new, Method diſpoſes them according to 
their Filaments, and joins this with them. 


Nature wantons here in her Characters; and | 


Lixxævus is happy, that her Irregularities are 


in his Favour, |. Sometimes they perplex his Me- 


thod; and too often give this Praiſe to others, 


T 


The Culture of the GLORIOSA. 


The Glorioſa is a Native of Ceylon and Mala: - 


bar, and therefore needs good Care to bring it 
with us to due Perfection. 


| Its Propagation muſt be by parting the Roots: 


and Time muſt be allowed them; for they muſt 


by Degrees be brought to Strength for flow- 
ering. | 

To know-the proper Soil, the Gardener ſhould 
be informed in what Kind it naturally grows: 
tis found in barren. Deſarts upon Sand; but it 
thrives beſt where there is ſome Richneſs alſo in 
the Ground, and where it has Support and Shelter. 
In Autumn after it has flowered, the Leaves 
grow yellow, and the Stalks decay: this is the 
Time for. getting off the Sets. 

Let the Mould be carefully opened about the 
Plant, and let them be taken off carefully with- 
out damaging the main Root. Let this be co- 
vered carefully up, and left to Nature; and let 
theſe Off-ſets be planted thus : mix together 
equal Parts of light, rich Garden-Mould and 
Sand; prepare as many Pots as there are Off- 
ſets, and let them be large ones; for the Plants 
are never to be removed out of them. 

Let the Pots be filled two thirds with this ar- 
tificial Soil, ſhaking it down, that it may gra- 
dually ſettle. Then place carefully in each one 
of the Off - ſets, and cover it regularly two 
Inches deep. 

Shake the Pots gently again, and ſet FO 
not in the Greenhouſe, but under an caſt Wall. 
Here the Soil will be impregnated with the Rains, 
Dews and Sun; and if there ſhould be a Defe& 
of Showers, a little Water muſt be given them 
once in four or five Days. 

When they have ſtood thus a Fortmight,, re- 
move them into the Stove, placing them where 
they may have as much Air as can be bad in that 
Situation. 


Here they muſt be watered now and. then, 


and the Top of the Ground muſt be watched for 


their ſhooting. 

About. the Beginning, of December the firſt 
Shoots will be ſeen above the Surface; and from 
this Time they may be watered ſomewhat more 
largely, | 

The Ground ſhould be ſtirred at the Surface 
from time to time; and when they are grown to 
ſome Height, a Stick muſt- be carefully thruſt 
into the Mould, and they mult be tied up to it. 

After this let them have Warmth to promote 
their Growth, and Air, as it can be conveniently 
admitted, to give them Firmneſs and Strength, 


The Spring after the planting of theſe Off- 
I ſets, 


Sept. 
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ſets, r —— lekinet uf Let this be „ EY 
over the Surface, and remov'd almoſt down to | and ſome of the ſtrongeſt Pfau wilt ower the —— 


where the Root lies; and when the Pot is thus | next Year, Wan the dude Cute they will ttioſt 
far emptied, let the Earth near the Sides be cur | of them flower afterwurds; bur 


| dd broken by Means of a long blunt Knife. | are ſore that do riot till the Mfr Seat. "Pheſe 


th! ff up the Pot forjewhat higher than it was | have been ill-managed. Ty" 


Off-ſers, or foitic that 
petieral, "under "the 
before, with the ſume Kind of Soil, and give Hand of'a Filful 7 "they 
another gentle watering. 


This done, ſprinle over it alittle Water; | are the weakeſt of the 


5. TVBEROUS BINDWEED, called the AED BATTATA- 

:_ "5 | 

This b a Pha bnleratdd wad ov cndy te Cu- | with 1s Ht of Fe this Colour goes thro” 

. . riofity, but in many other Places for Uſe ; the | the Petal MN Rho i where it is 
Root being eſcilent-'\*Tjs from the Colour of throughout yellow Sometimes e altogether 

the Outſide of this the Plant is called red, for the white, and Gthetlities reddiſh." | 

Flowers are ufually blue: in this Reſpect of Co- | "This is the Structure of the Flower, 

lour, however, neither Root nor Flower are con- | which is by a large ſhelly Seed. veſſel, de- 


ſtant; the Plane varying according to the Soil and fended by the remaining Cup. To know | 
Situation, when wild, in both: orgy rooms, Proof iorg en 


ks moſt common Name is che BatTaTa. | muſt be examined. Tearing 2 Flower in two, 
Some, after the Spajiſh, call it Cx, and | down to the Baſe, the Student will perceive there 
forne, by its Indian Name, Inh. I is pro- | ſtand in the tubular Part five ſhort, ſeparate, and 
perly of the Bind weed Kind'y and its ditinet | regular Filaments ; theſe hew him that the Plant 
Namie'is, Convoloutus folits curdatis angulato ner- | is of the Fifth Claſs of Liu us, nam'd from. 
volt  taule repente ruberifero Rind- werd, with | the five Male Parts PNTADRIA. He will next 


| heart-fafhion'd n ſee a ſingle Style riſe among theſe Threads; and 


tuberiferous Stalks. this ſhews that the Section, to which it belongs, is 
Tt one oe the rol? d of OIGS weed the firſt, the Moxngornia.., _ 
Kind. All the Bind-weeds, and many other Plants, 


The Root s tubsous; thick; amt Ned bn the Out. have the Male and Female Parts of the Flower 


| Ede, bur white within. The Stalks are weak; and | thus diſpoſed, and are of the fame Claſs. 


Shape. Each is compoe'd of a fingle Petal, and 


when they *trail upon the Ground, there grow This is a Native of the Egf and Wef-Indies, 
other ſoch tuberous Lumps from them: but it is r but 
better they ſhould be ſupported, otherwiſe the | there is no Difficulty in raif 


Plant grows dirty, and ſhews little of its The firſt Care mult be © get boi ad fk 
The Cebeur of the "Stalk is purple: it is round, | Seeds. 


thick, and tough, and will climb to a vaſt | 3 8 40 WS 
mm OG like our Bind-weeds, upon wy The Culture of the TuszRzOus — 
r | 
Leaves ſtand fingly on long Foot-ſtalks, | 


| In Morch prepare. a common Hot-Bed, and 
and they are of « very e Fete aid: Colour ſow theſe 3, covering them an Inch deep with the 
They e road ar the Baſe ; and are there heart. Mould. When, the Plane bore. three 0x: ſou 
more ſburp - pointed Segments 3 from thence the and et den be carefully rranplantd nie it, and 
Body of the Leaf is continued ſmaller to a Point, ſet at ten Inches Diſtance. * : 
anda Patt u filly eg d cpu the Epe Here ler them be watered, often, bet lightly 
bs each Time; and, as the Summer advances, give 
eins are pu chem and ſtood 
The Flowers grow in a ſcattered Manner all in has Bb 2 33 —— — 4. of 
over the "Plant ; they are plac d ſingly on long | Garden-Mould and rotted Wood, and fill. f. 
purple Foot-ſtalks, 'rifing from the Bofoms of the 18 nod Wood, par 


| Pots with it. Place in every one of theſe. one 
Leaves; and they are large, and, of a Bell-like | Plant, and fix a Stick by it for climbing. Put 


ſome of theſe Pots into the Green-houſe, and 
ſome into, the Stove, and treat them in each 
Place as the other Plants, according to the Sea- 


ſon: the Green-houſe Plants will thrive beſt during 
ſpreads to a great Breadth at the Top, where it is 


folded, and. de wav at the Kage. li Summer, and ſame will flower. The Flowers are 
as it were, wav' d at * e 5 
Colour, when moſt perfect, is a celeſtial blue, aſting, * N. « __ 
SN. of 1 * 2 vine: ae ne 


phe'd in a ſmall Cup, divided into five Parts at 
the Eüge. The Body of the Flower is form'd of 
a ſingle Petal, which is narrow at the Bottom, and 
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Sept. 6. BIXA, wlkd, ROUCQU awd ORELLANA. Sept. 
— — — 
Pl. III. This Shrub ſtands. recommended to, the Ci, Thus he will underſtand to what Claſs to refer 
Fig. 6. 


nous, both By its Singufdrity and Beadty. 


It is commonly called by a Name given more 


properly to its Fruit, Roucon. Authors in general 
name it Urucs. and: Orleana; or, as ſome write it, 
Orellana. Baum calls it, Arbor Mexiocand 
caftanes fruliu coccifera. Lann @vs, Bixa. This 
Name was given it firſt, by,Ovizpus z and there 
need no Terms of Diſtinction to be angered to 


it, as we know no other Species. 
The Shape and Size of the Fruit is oben dif- 


. but that ſeems only nee | 


the Tree continuing the ſame... 
"Mich our beſt.Care iz will riſe. but to a mode- 
rate Shrub | but where it is native it grows much 


larger. The Stem is covered with a pale brown 


Bark; the upper Shoots are yellowiſh ; and on the 


young Twigs there is often, a "ow and . 
Tinge of Purple. | 

The Leaves are placed — — are in 
nothing conſpicuous, except in their elegant and 
gloſſy green. They are broad at the Baſe, nar- 
rower to the Point, and wav'd along the Edges. 
They have moderate Foot-ſtalks,, and their Ribs 
are large and yellow, or purpliſh. | 
The Flowers are large, and of a pale but ele- 
gant red, often diverſified with Stains of white: 
they grow principally at the Extremes of the 
Branches, and have a Tuft of purple Buttons, 
ſupported by long Filaments, in the Centre. 

The Fruit is large, and of an oval Shape. It 
is beſet with Prickles, and it is full of Scarlet 
Seeds. It is furrounded. at the Bottom by a ſmall 
Cup, which is divided lightly into five Segments, 
and which before covered the Baſe of the Flower. 

The Student, when he has obſerved the nume- 
rous Filaments in the Centre of this Flower, will 
recolle&, that in order to diſtinguiſh between the 
two Genera, IcosanDRIA and PoLYANDRIA, 
both characteriſed by numerous Filaments, he is 
to trace them to their Origin, and obſerve whe- 
ther they riſe from the Inſide of the Cup, or from 
the Receptacle: he will in this: Flower find 


riſe from the Receptacle clear of the Cup : by this 


Diſpoſition.and their Number, he. finds the Plant 
is one of the PoLyanDria, the Thirteenth Claſs 
of Linn vs: and when he ſees the Style riſing 
ſingly among them, he will know it alſo belongs 
to the firſt Section, comprehending the Monooy- 
NIA, Or ſuch of the polyandrous Plants as have the 
female Part "ſingle. 


rhe Plant; but there i is ſomething farther ſingular 
in the Flower: he will perceive that it reſembles 
the five-petal'd Kinds; but uſually he will find 
theſe Petals double. The Bix a may be ſaid ro have 
a double Flower: there are naturally five outer and 
hve. inner Petals : the outer ones are hard and 
thick; the inner thin and tender. In this, how- 
ever, Nature wantons frequently: though com- 
monly ſeparate, theſe Petals ſometimes grow to- 
gether, or are but imperfectly parted ; in which 
Caſe it reſembles the common five-leav'd Flowers. 
It is 4 Native of the hotter Parts of America; 


and is one of III Chants 
New ef the B. 


The can of the Bi x. 


The Seeds are eaſily obtained, and it may be 
rais'd from them without Difficulty. The firſt 
Care ſhould be to have them freſh; for after rwo 
or three Years they will rarely ſhoot. When 
gaod,/ ſound, and freſh Serd is got, let a Mix- 
ture of two Parts Garden -Mould, one Part Sand, 
and one Part rotted Wood, be prepared: and 
with this let a Couple of common Pots be two 
thitds filled. Let the Seeds be ſcattered upon 
the Surface, and covered an Inch drep, and let 
the Pot be ſet in a Tan- Bed. 8 

The Plants will appear after ſome Time, and 
they muſt be refreſhed with gentle Waterings, 
and allow'd a little Air. 

When they have four or five Leaves a- piece, 
they muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
Pot of the ſame artificial Soil, and gently watered. 
Theſe Pots ſhould be placed in another Tan-Bed, 
with a deeper Frame; and as the Weather grows 
warmer, and the Plants ſtronger, they ſnould fave 
more Air, 

The Waterings are to be repeated at Titries, 
and the Air admitted carefully, till they have a 
good deal more Strength and Bigneſs : they are 


then to be removed into the Stove; and to take 


their Chance with the other Plants. They will 
not flower before the third Year : but they will 
be no unpleaſing Sight; in the mean Time their 
Leaves and Shoots being of an elegant and plea- 
ſing Colour. Leſs Heat may keep. the Brxa 
alive; but it will thus flower. CommELix is one 
of the many who raiſed it, but, for want of due 
Care, never ſaw its Flowers. 
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7 B have ata, a preceding Num- 
ber, the bringing ſome Flowers out of the 
Nurſery into the Garden, and Preparation muſt 
now be made for all the others that are to be 


Borders be examined as to the Condition of ' their 
Soil : ſome: will be found exhauſted ; others only 
Riff for want of digging. Labour alone is required 
for theſe; but, for the others, Labour and Manure. 
Let the firſt be work d up thoroughly and care- 
fully, and the others enriched by ſome Batrows 


of very rotten Dung, which muſt be well mix'd 


and wrought in with them. When theſe are dug 
and enrich'd, let them lie ſome Days: they will get 
Rain; and their Plantation will be a kind of fe- 
cond Tillage. Gardeners do all together, and ſo 
they are directed; but it is like the reſt-of their 
common Practice, very ill manag d: the Advan- 
tage of preparing the Ground a Week before 
hand, is equal to that of a tolerable Manuring, 
There is great Pleafure in ſreing early Tulips, 
and the Gardener has a deal of Pride in their 
blowing well: Nature has alſo provided the Means 
of a long Succeſſion, but they ate not regarded. 

The Nonsvucn; and the Wix TER Doux, the 
FLAMBOYANT, and the FOR AN TI; the EARTv 
Pexetct, the Mokillon, and the PR RTT 
Bzrrr; the AyoLLo, the Viceroy, and the 
HARLIZM JEWEL, with ſome others which we 


b en ENTS e eee 
Of the Base of the SEMINARY, for the ſecond Week in Septenber... 


E PEE obſerved; 0 Plants and Trees 
will require to be remov'd, not only from 


the Seminary into their Places in the Garden, but 


into different Quarters there, as they encreaſe in 
* and crowd upon one another. 

The common Cuſtom is, to ſet about this at a 
certain Time, and go through all the Buſineſs at 
once: but this alſo is wrong. The Seaſon for tranſ- 
- Planting with leaſt Danger or leaſt Damage, is 
juſt when the Leaves are decay'd. This happens 


on ſome Plants ſooner, and on others later ; it is 


therefore extremely wrong to remove all at once. 


Let the Labour be divided by the careful Gar- 


dener; and the ſeveral Kinds, according to 
cheir Nature, remov'd, as the true Notice of 


planted in Autumn. For this Purpoſe, let the 


* * } 


ſhalt tiene; Re we treat b of they bikes of 
flowering, will come very early, if rightly managed, 
They ſhould be put into the Ground this Week 5 
and, if che Seaſon favour them, they may be en. 


| pected in all their Beauty at the End of March. * 


They are very handſome Flowers, and ſo dif- 
ferent from the others, that they ſhould, tor that 
Reaſon, alſo be kept ſeparatee. 

They are ſhort in the Stalk, died therefore lande 
irregularly among thoſe of a later Seaſon. ' They 
alſo flower at fo different a Time, that it is very 
improper to -mix them. One wiſhes to ſee a Bed 


of Tulips in their Glory all together; but theſe, as 


Matters are commonly manag d. aredecaying, when 


the reſt are beginning to be in their Glory. | 
Loet the ſame Care be taken for theſe fine Flowers 

that we have ordered for the Perennial Plants. 

Let the Borders be dug up and prepar'd for them, 


that they may lie a Week before the Roots are 
| Planted y and in ſome that were dug a Week ago, 


it will now be Time to plant early Anemonies/ 
They muſt not be the fineſt Kinds, for thoſe 
ſhould not be to ſo much Danger; bur 
ſome of the others: in Places where they are well 
ſhelter'd, ene Gong HRP 
early Time. 
Laſtly, look over the Bor- Edgings; repair 

er 
when they are grown too large; and thus cloſe, 


in chis Part, the Buſineſs of the preſent Week. 


10 un! 
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the prope Period, the Fall of their "Leaves, di- 
reQts. 


Let a large Hole be open'd for receiving each 
Tree that is tranſplanted, and let the Earth be 
very well broke in it: this might ſeem a needleſs 
Caution, becauſe it is fo univerſally. known to be 
right and proper ; but it is one of many Inſtan- 
ces, that what is very well known, is ill practiſed. 
There is nothing in which ſo much Neglect is 
ſhewn, and there is nothing ſo deſtructive. Half 
the Trees that fail in a Seminary, as well as after- 
terwards, on the Removal to their Places in the 
Garden, are loſt by this Careleſsneſs, of not mak- 


ing the Hole large enough, and not breaking the 
Earth fine. | | 
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I; 


Fruits now in Per feftion: 


TR 
our laſt, are theſe: 1. The Cuanczrrok's 
Pzacn : this is an excellent kind ; it is moderate- 
y large. covered with a thick Down, red all over, 
except near the Wall, where it is whitiſh ; and 
full of a rich melting Juice. The Pulp is yel- 
lowiſh, and it is red near the Stone. 

2. The Trron br Venus, This is a round 
handſome Peach, with a large Cleft on the Side; 
ſometimes it is a little longiſh, but this makes no 
Difference in the Kind: it is of a pale whitiſh 
green Colour ; only on the Part moſt expoſed to 
the Sun, there is a little ted. The Pulp is white, 
and the Juice is rich and excellent. 

3. The ITALIAN Pran. This is of a long- 
ih Shape, and of a yellowiſh Hue, next the Wall, 
and: a deep purple on the ſunny Side; it is of a 
middling Size, and very well taſted; and it is 
red tear the Stone. e 


C HAP. 


| 


anderftand bis Buſineſs to. en theke ripe but; 
with due Knowledge, this is their proper Seaſon. 

Of the Plymb Kind, 1. The Marrzz CLavops 
ripens now: it is a round. green Plumb, pretty 
large, and it much reſembles the green Gage. It 
is a little ſmall at the upper End, and has a Fur- 


row on one Side, and the Stalk is ſhort, It is full 
| End. een ae, 


The Manczron is alſo now coming in. 


„ of a middle Size, and is 


duſted over with a fine blue Powder. It is not 
very juicy, but is of a fine Flavour; and it is va- 
lued becauſe the Pulp parts freely from the Stone. 
The Ronix Pzan ripens now, and is great- 
ly eſteem'd for its muſky Flavour: It is thence 
call'd alſo the MuscaT, or Musk RoBzar, and 
the French King's favourite Pear. It is roundiſh, 
but ſmall roward the Stalk, and full at the Eye. 


| It is a very excellent Pear when juſt ripened. 


II. 


Of the Care and M. anagemenit of Fruit-Trees. 


Tu is the Time of reaping the Advan- 


tages of a Year's Care and Trouble; but 
without a very watchful Eye, the Gardener will 
have labour'd to feed Inſects, not to ſupply the 


Table. We have already ſpoke of ſome of the larger 


kind of Devourers. But the Wall-Fruit at this 
Time, eſpecially ſuch as grows againſt old Walls, 
is vaſtly liable to a ſmall but numerous Ene- 
my, the Ant. This little Creature lives in the 
Earth of ill-manag'd Borders, and lurks in the 
Cracks of Walls, where the Mortar has fallen out, 
and in old Nail-holes. The Gardener ſhould ob- 
ſerve which is the Cafe, in the preſent Inſtance, 
whether they come up from the Ground, 'or live in 
the Cracks and Crevices of the Wall, If they 
come up from the Ground, let him open a little 
Trench with a Hoe juſt under the Wall, and 
pour into it a Mixture of Brine and Soot. 

This is very hateful to the Ant, and will be 
far from damaging the Tree; for it will ſerve as 
a Manure to improve its Vigour. 

Let him in the other Caſe make a good 
Quantity of the ſame Mixture, and taking it in 
a Pan with a Painter's Bruſh in his Hand, let 
him go over the whole Length of the Walls, 
obſerving, where they lodge, and daſhing in a 
good deal of the Mixture in ſome Places, and 


: No. 3 


rubbing it on with the Bruſh in others. 
Let him I6ok well fot every Crack and Hole; 
and in this Mannet he will deſtroy a good Num- 


ber of them, and diſſodge many more, who will 


forſake a Place ſo diſagreeable, and never re- 
turn. 


As he goes along, let him here and there pull 


off a decay'd Peach ot Ne&arine that is half 
eaten, and lay it carefully upon ſome of the 


Branches. 


The Ants will gathet to theſe rather than the 
entire Fruit which is growing; and two or three 


Times a Day theſe Fruits may be taken off full 
of them, and thrown into a Pan of Water. The 


Ants will immediately get off, and the Fruit may 


be laid on for more, theſe being left to drown. 


This is the beſt Method the Gardener can fol- 
low, who has the Care of an old ill- managed 


Wall ; but we ſhall in the ſucceeding Numbers 
inform him how to prevent the Evil. 

The Holes are to be ſtopped by new pointing 
the whole Wall, and the Borders are to bs 
dreſſed with a peculiar Kind of Manure. 

Theſe Things we ſhall dire& more particularly 
when we come to the Months they concern 


and by this Means the Fruit will be perfectly ſe- 
cured from ſuch Devourers. 
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ſown, Attention muſt be had to the ſucteeding 
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As the Produfts named in our laſt continue good new, and there are no new ones which require 
immediate Notice; we ſhall devbte tht' ſufteedirig Pages to the uſeful Labours in the 


Ground, 


Thoughts to the Kitchen Quitter, and * 
there continue and repeat his Laboor,” r 


ROM the Fruit let the Gardener turn his 


f 


We ſhall occaſionally direct him what to ſow | 


and plant every Week in the Year; and we ſup- | 
poſe him to have the Care of a Garden at this | 


Time, planted and ſown 1 to * bew. 
mon Methods. 


If there have beth tolerable Wee, | 


there have been ſown about the Middle of 
Anguſt Onions, Cabhages, Crane 1 Car- 
rots. 5 

Theſe will be appearing now, and great Care 
muſt be taken to deſtroy the Weeds want wal | 
riſe with them. 

Nature foltows the Gardener's Hand in every 
Step; and ſows Weeds wherever he Puts in vo 
Seeds of bis Crops. © 

- Thefe grow faſter than the uſeful Hetbage ; ; 
and they muſt be pulled up, or they will rob it 
of its Nouriſhment, and choak every Plant. 

' While this Care is taking of the Crop already 


Sowings; and Care muſt be employed in ſaving 
the Seeds for them. 

Theſe ripen every Day in September upon ſe- 
veral Kinds of Plants, and the Gardener ſhould 
watch them. 1 \ 

He ſhould gather rb a ſucceſſively as ho are 
fit, and ſpread them in an airy ſhady Place. 

There they are to lie till perfectly dry in the 
Huſks ; and then they are to be ſeparated and 
cleared from them; ſpread. out a Day or two 
more to harden, and then put up to be ready ior | 
Uſe. 

Moſt Gardeners hurry. this Buſineſs up toge- 
ther; but Nature ſhould be watched, her Times 
of ripening obſerved, and ſomething done every 
Day, not every thing together. 

This Method as it is beſt, is alſo eaſieſt; it 
divides the Work, and makes every Part go off 
more pleaſantly. 

The Cauliflowers of different 3 muſt at 
this Time employ the Gardener's Attention in a 
various Manner. 


- Thoſe which are forming for a ate Crop will 


— in Need of Water; and on the contrary there 
. is nothing from which the young Plants meant 


for the coming Seaſon will ſuffer: ſo: much 
Damage. 

This is a Time at which the Rains are chilly : 
the Effect they take is rotting the Stems of 


theſe tender Plants; and that is an Injury they 


never recover. Theſe muſt be ſheltered there- 


fore from thoſe Showers, which will be ſo bene- 
ficial to the others. N 


! 


| 
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Brocoli is another of thoſe Products which re- 
rue at this Time a particular Cre. 

The firſt Frofts'are to be expected ſoon, 
is therefore a Seafon for che lateſt wenne 
tation. A 

It wilt be proper to plant A frat Parcel now; 


| fob that will have the Chance of rooting before 


the Froſts hihder, and it will, by this Means, 
come in a very, acceptable Seaſon. 
We adviſed the Gardener in our laſt Number to 


gather his Spawn, as it is called, of Muſhrooms, 


in order to make x Bed for chem; and we ſup- 
poſe it laid accotding to the DireCtions then 
given to prepare it for planting, 

Toward the End of this Week let him make 
the Bed; for about ten Days i is the Time that the 
Spawn ſhould lie before it is put in. 

He fees that Muſhrooms grow in common 
Paſture-Ground ; but he is not for this Reaſon 
to plant them in common Earth. 

Where there has been moſt Dung, they come 
up in general moſt plentifully; therefore it is Plain 
he may promote their Growth by that Means. 

Nature ſhews him in the Fields, that Dung 
which has been ſome time paſt its great Heat, 


is im the beſt Condition to promote their Growth z 


and let him follow her Steps alſo in this. 
Upon theſe Principles, and with this Care, 
he may plant his Spawn with a Certainty of 


Succeſs. 


Let him chuſe out Gas rich Dung * i 


lain together about three Weeks, and is mel- 
lowed, and grown cool from its” firſt violent 
Fermentation. 


Dig a Treneb a Yard dn and four Yards 
long for the Dung; or if a large Quantity of 


. Muſhrooms are intended to be raiſed, let there 
be three or four of theſe Trenches dug parallel 


one with another. In this Caſe they generally 
ſucceed better than when only one is made, be- 


cauſe they ſhelter each other; and the Seeds 
from the Muſhrooms that ripen on one, are car- 
tried by the Wind to another. 


Pile up in each Trench a good Quantity of 
the Dung ; lay the Surface very even, and cover 


it half a Foot thick with fine freſh Mould, 


taken from under the Turf in the ſame Places 
where the Spawn was gathered. | 


"The common Practice of our Gardeners is to 
make this firſt Bed of Dung, about twelve In- 
ches thick; and in this they follow the Dires- 


tions given them by the common Writers ; but 


it is wrong: the firſt Bed ſhould not be leſs 
than two Foot in Thickneſs; for otherwiſe the 
Moiſture and gentle Warmth, which are what 
the Gardener depends upon, ate not fufficient to 


| give 
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give the firſt Swelling to Copy and often | 


—— three fourths of it periſh. 


When the firſt Bed of Dung xi laid, and the 
Earth is ſpread over it, let the Gardener go round 
with a Parcel of his Spawn carefully preſerved with 
the Earth about it, and lay in a Piece of Spawn 
with its Earth near the Edge at every ten Inches. 
Over theſe let there be ſpread a freſh Covering of 
Earth three Inches thick, and upon that is to be 
laid another Bed of Dung: this muſt be a Foot 


thick; and it muſt be drawn in a little every 


Way, that it may not over-hang and ſmother 
the Muſhrooms. 

Upon this Bed of Dung 1 another Parcel of 
the ſame Mould five Inches thick, and lay upon 
this ſome more Knobs of the Spawn at equal 
Diſtances between each of the lower Parcels. 
Put no Mould over theſe ; but lay on ſome more 
Dung about eight Inches thick. 


Then lay on two more Beds of Dung and 
Mould as the laſt, placing ſome Spawn upon the 
Mould, at Diſtances all the Way, and working 
up the whole, like the Ridge of a Houſe, to 
a Kind of Edge. 

When the Bed is thus finiſhed, go over it 
carefully with a very little Water. This is a 
nice Article, and the Succeſs of the Plantation 
in a great meaſure depends upon it. a 

The Intent of the Bed is, that it ſhall get 
into a flow and gentle Fermentation; and a 
little Wet promotes this, but too much utterly 
prevents it, 

A three Gallon watering Pot 1 is enough for a 
twelve Foot Bed. 

Let this be given lightly and regularly to 
every Part; and then cover the whole a Foot 
thick with dry Litter. 

Leave the Bed thus to Nature ; the Principle 
of Vegetation is ſtrong in the Spawn, and there 
requires only a due Proportion of Warmth, and 
a moiſt Vapour to ſet it in Action. 

This will be ſupplied by the Dung, and will 
make its Way gradually and equally among the 
Mould, till the Spawn will ſwell, juſt as it would 
do under the moſt favourable natural Circum- 
ſtances. 

The common Practice allows much leſs Earth 
than is here directed; but Experience has ſhewn, 
that the Heat and Moiſture of the Dung will in 
this Manner very well penetrate thus much of 
the Mould ; and that being allowed, the more 


Earth there is for their Growth, the better they 


will be; for though Dung be very aſſiſtant in 
promoting the Riſe of Muſhrooms, it is not 
their proper Soil. 

Every one knows the Difference between Muſh- 
rooms from the Bed, and thoſe from the Field ; 
but the inferior Quality of the Bed Muſhrooms 
is owing to the fmall Allowance of Earth, and 
to the Gardeners not underſtanding that Dung 
is not their proper Nouriſhment. | 

They have Muſhrooms quicker from the uſing 


_ a ſmaller Quantity of Mould ; but they are finer ' 


where there is more ; and the Beds laſt longer. 
This is ſeen by the Courſe of Nature in pro- 


ducing the Muſhrooms in this Bed, made as we | 


have directed. 


, 


„— 


There appear ſome upon the upper Part 


of it, where the Dung in a Manner touches — 


the Spawn, ſome Days before there are any 
ſeen. on the lower, where they are well covered 
with Mould ; but then theſe firſt Muſhrooms on 
the upper Bart are brown and rough; whereas 
thoſe, which come a little after on the lower 
Part, are white, ſmooth and ſatteny on the Sur- 
face, and have the true wild Sweetneſs in their 
Flavour. 

In about a Week there will be 1 Muſh- 
rooms ſeen ; and when there is the firſ: Appear- 
ance of any, there will ſoon be more: the Bed 
muſt be ſearched, and they muſt be gathered as 
they ripen. 

It is beſt in this young Condician of the Bed, 
not to let any of the Muſhrooms which riſe grow 
large; for that exhauſts the Spawn. It is an 
univerſal Obſervation, that the more regularly 
they are pulled, the more of them appear. 

The Bed thus made will continue good a 
conſiderable Time, and will yield Muſhrooms at 
Seaſons when they are not to be had from the 
Fields; but the greateſt Abundance from the 
Beds is always at the natural Seaſon in the Fields, 
that is, in Autumn. 

Two Things are moſt apt to be prejudicial to 
a new-made Muſhroom Bed; the Cold and 
Wer of the Beginning of Winter; and the 
breeding of Worms. 

The Care to be uſed againſt the firſt is very 
natural; for there muſt. be more Litter ſpread 
over them. This keeps in their own Heat, and 
defends them from the heavieſt Rains, by the 
Aſſiſtance of their own Shape, when made as we 
have directed; for the Wet runs off, and does 


| not ſoak in when any get through the Wenn 


of Litter. 

The Worms that infeſt a Muſhroom-Bed are 
ſmall and white : they are of the Maggot Kind, 
and are produced in the ſame Manner. 


I have known Millions in ſome ſmall Spots, 
where they have devoured all the Rudiments 
or Spawn. 

The Muſhroom when it grows large ſmells 
ſtrongly, like Fleſh. This induces the Flies of 
ſeveral Kinds to blow it. 

They lay their Eggs there, and ſoon hatch in- 
to Maggots, or the ſmall white Worms. 

Warmth and Moiſture are what they require 
for their Support, together with their Food ; and 
here they have all in Abundance; thcy thrive 
therefore, and they devour at a vaſt Rate. 

The Place where theſe Flies lay their Eggs, is 
Juſt at the Bottom of the Stalk, and their Time of 
doing it, is when they are grown large and ſwell. 

This, beſide the exhauſting the Strength of 
the Bed, is a great Reaſon why the Muſhrooms 
ſhould never be ſuffered to remain on it till 
grown very large. | 


Sept. 


The common Practice directs the pulling them 


ſooner and the common Doctrine is, that when 
they ſtand to decay upon the Bed, they rot it. 
This is not the Reatoun of the Damage which 


follows the leaving Muſhrooms to take their full 


Growth, and to decay upon the Bed. 
They in that Caſe ſow themſelves, and produce 


many 
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- -. many young ones in irregular Places; as upon 


—=— the Ground, and on the dungy Part of the 
Sides, where they are ill rooted ; but while there 
is this ſlight Advantage of 'a few ill ſupported 
ſingle Muſhrooms from this, the great Reſource 
of Spawn, which had been encretſing in the 
Earth a Year when it was taken up, are eat to 
Pieces by the Worms bred from the Eggs of 
Flies in the old Stalks. 

This ſhews the Neceſſity of eatheriag Muſh- 
rooms from the Bed before they are too large; 
and there is yet another Caution to be obſerved, 
which is, that they be taken up entire. 

Some careleſs Gardeners break off the Stalk 
at the Ground, and others I have known fo 
over careful, that they have cut them. Both are 
very wrong; for in either Caſe there is left the 
Stump of a Stem, which the Flies will blow as 
readily as the entire Muſhroom ; and their young 
have thus leſs Way to cat down to the Spawn, 
than where the Muſhroom is left whole. 

The right Method is to draw them out with 
a gentle Twiſt. 


r but this breaks that 


Part of the Bed on its Surface, and there often 


comes away ſome of the Spawn with the Stem. 


The gathering one Muſhroom thus careleſly, | 


will be the deſtroying of fifty. 
| When they are gathered by twiſting, they 
generally come up entire and clean : and if any 
of the Spawn happens to come out this Way 
with the Stalk, it muſt be carefully taken off, 
and put into ſome other Part of the Mould. 
Heat and Moiſture are the two great Requi- 
ſites for making the Spawn grow; for without 
theſe Aſſiſtances it will lie unactive: but when 
it has once been brought to ſhoot in one of 
theſe Beds, the great Care of the Gardener is 
over; for he will never afterwards, unleſs by 


very bad Management, want a Supply. 


Theſe Beds will afford more and more Spawn, 


provided they are preſerved from Worms; and 
when one of them has laſted ſeveral Months, 


and will yield no more Muſhrooms, it is carefully | 
to be taken down, and the Mould ſearched for 


Spawn. 

It will be found that it'is not Want of this 
which has occaſioned the Barrenneſs of the Bed, 
for there will be much more than was at firſt 


put in; the Want of a due Heat and Moiſture 
has been the Occaſion. 


This therefore is to be taken for the planting 
in other Beds ; and what is not uſed at this 
Time may be preſerved till it is wanted, 

The Spawn of Muſhrooms will keep, like the 
Roots of bulbous and tuberous Plants, a long 
Time out of the Ground, four or five Months 
if neceſſary; and will always be ready to grow, 
if thus planted with due Care. 

The French raiſe Muſhrooms without Spawn; at 
kaſt they are not very nice in ſearching for it. 

They pile up a Heap of Dung, and lay ſome 
freſh Mould taken from under the Turf upon it. 

This they cover with freſh Litter, and water 
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having Muſhroom es. 

have ſeen the ſame Praftice ia England; 
and ſometimes it has been ſucceſsful, ſometimes 
not: nner 
the regular Plantation. 

The French complain of their. Beds foon 
ſpoiling ; and their Deſtruction is always owing 


to Worms: 


This- proceeds fram. one Cauſe in all Places: 
and would eaſily be prevented by obſerving our 
Directions. ö 

They always cut their Muſhrooms, inſtead of 
Pulling them up ; and by that Means they invite 
the Flies and Beetles to blow the Stumps. 

A Bed ſeldom laſts there more than three 


| Weeks; and it is owing to this Cauſe. 


We ſhall cloſe this Account of the Muſhrooth 
Beds, with a Method by which they may be raiſed 
in greater Abundance than any other Way; _ 


they will be inferior in their Flavour. 


Mix together equal Parts of freſh Dung, old 
rotted Thatch, and of chopped Boughs of white 
Poplar. Lay this in a Bed two Foot thick; 
lay ſome Earth upon it; put in ſome Spawn of 


' Muſhrooms, and cover it with a little more of 


the ſame Mixture ; throw over all a good Quan- 
tity of Litter, and moiſten the Bed carefully 
every Morning. 


The Caution is to keep i it damp, and yet not 
drown it. 

There is a peculiar Fermentation excited in 
this Mixture, which vaſtly promotes the Growth 
of Muſhrooms ; but they are not ſo pure or 


delicate as other wiſe. 


The fineſt of all Muſhrooms are thoſe in the 
Fields ; the next to thoſe are ſuch as are raiſed 
on regular Beds, as we have deſcribed ; and the 
worſt are theſe. 

The laſt Method is alſo very precarious : if 
it be rightly managed, the Produce for two or 
three Weeks is ſurpriſingly great; but if too 
much or too little wetted, it yields none. 

The Practice we have directed of taking up the 
Mould for the Bed from the very Places where 
the Spawn is gathered, is a Thing not known to 
Gardeners, but it is a vaſt Improvement. 

There is by this Method a Certainty of hav- 
ing ſuch Earth as the Muſhrooms like to grow 
in; and probably there are Millions of little Par- 
ticles of the Spawn taken up among it, which, 
though not perceptible to the Eye at the 
Time, ſoon ſwell, and grow under the Advan- 
tage they have of Heat and Moiſture. 

We attribute it partly to this Choice of the Earth, 
and partly to the allowing more of it than others, 
that the Muſhroom Beds made under our Direc- 
tion have ſucceeded particularly well. 

This 1s certain, that their Produce has been 


| always much greater, and often double that 


of ſuch neighbouring Gardeners as have been 
very able to underſtand the common Inſtruc- 
tions given for this Purpoſe, and very punctual 


in following them, 
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Ribs; and they are wav'd and indented at the | Inſpection, he will perceive that two are longer 1 


1. The true AC ANT H Us. 
HIS Plant demands the Attention of the | mined ſtrictiy; and we are to caution the Student Sept. 
Curious, for a ſingular Reaſon, not for | that he be not raſh in determining concerning it.. 
the Beauty of its Flowers (tho the whole | He will firſt find the Appearance of a Claſs 
Arrangement of them is not unhandſome) but | he knows very well; but better Examination will 
for its Lear. w— ; ſhew him, that it belongs to one with which he is 
This has been celebrated for the Gracefulneſs of | not yet ſufficiently acquainted. Firſt, let him ob- 
its Form in all antient Time; and gave a Grecian | ſerve the Flower, whoſe Structure is very ſingular. 
Sculptor the Idea of that elegant Part of regular | It is of the labiated Kind, or thoſe which open 
Architecture, the Capital of the Corinthian Order. | with a Mouth, but it wants the upper Lip. It is 
Its vulgar Name is Bzazs-BREECH. Authors, | form'd of a ſingle Petal, tubular at the Baſe, with 
in general, call it AcanTaus, Acanthus mollis, | a kind of Beard, which cloſes the Hollow : the 
and Acanthus Virgilii; ſome Branca Urſina; but | lower Lip is very broad, and divided deeply. This 
that Name is leſs known: its proper Title is, Structure of the Flower abundantly diſtinguiſhes it 
Acanthus foliis fiuugſis inermibus; by which it is | from all the Plants of the ſame Claſs : and in the 
diſtinguiſh'd from all other Species. internal Parts is to be found the Character. 
It is a wild Plant of Greece and 1taly, and We muſt remind the Student now of what we 
will grow freely in good Soils with us; without | have told him before. That the Number of 
any particular Care or Culture. Filaments in a Flower, never is the Mark of a | 
The Root is thick and full of Fibres. The | Claſs thence named, unleſs they are equal in 
Stalk is fleſhy, round, purpliſh or pale green, not | Length and Diſpoſition. On inſpecting the inner 
much branched, and about a Yard high. The | Part of this, he will find four; Filaments. He 1 
Leaves are long, and moderately broad; their | would be right in referring the Plant to the 
Colour is a freſh and lively green, with paler | TzTRAND RIA, if theſe were equal; but, on a nice 


Edges in a regular Manner, and with unequal'd | than the athers: this ſhews it to belong to the Di- 'L1 
Beauty. The Flowers adorn the Top a Foot in | pyNam1a ; thoſe in whoſe Flowers there are two | q 
Length, cluſtering along the Stalk in a thick | Filaments longer than the reſt, and therefore un- il 
Spike. Singly they are ſmall : they are plac'd in a | derſtood to be more efficacious, that being the ._ > 
kind of triple Cup, and are ſucceeded by a dry | Senſe of the Term. 


Capſule. This Claſs is divided into two Sections; and 
To know the Claſs, the Flower is to be exa- | the Diſtinctions of theſe are not founded, as uſual, | 
Numb. IV. | L | upon 
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Sept. upon the Form of the Style, or Female Part, but 
— — on a more eſſential Character: the firſt Section 


| veted three quarters of an Inch with Mould. 


comprehends thoſe Plants which have this Kind 
of Flower followed by. naked Seeds; and. the 
other, thoſe which hitve the Seeds in Capſules. 
We have obſerved, that the Seeds of AcanTavs 
are lodg'd in a Capſule: it is therefore one of the 
ſecond Section of Linn vs's fourteenth Claſs, 
the ANGIOSPERMIA. 


The Culture of the Ac Ax runs. 


This is very eaſy. IS Ret Genes ful and 
its Seeds ripen freely. It may be propagated by 
taking an Off. ſet from an old Root, and planting 
it in March: but the beſt Way is to raiſe it from 
the Seed; this ſhould be gathered when full ripe, 
in Autumn, and kept till the ſucceeding Spring. 

A great deal depends upon a proper Soil, and 
due Condition of the Ground; and to this it is 
owing, that though the AcanTavs is common in 
the Gardens of the Curious, we ſeldom fee it in 
its full Beauty. | 

There are Books extant, which tell he Gardiner 
in what kind of Soil Plants grow in their natu- 
ral Wildneſs: to theſe he ſhould have referr'd for 
that Knowledge; thoſe who call themſelves his 
Inſtructors, being uſually deficient. We ſhall, in 
this Work, ſave him the Trouble of ſuch Reference, 
intending it ſhall ſerve him as a kind of Library. 

In Hay the AcanTavs flouriſhes in a deep 
Soil, where there is Water near, and where it is 
not quite deſtitute of Shade. This let him imi- 
tate ſo far as Circumſtances permit. Let him 
chuſe for his AcanTavs the dampeſt Part of his 
Garden: let him dig the Mould deep, and in the 
firſt Week of March ſow the Seeds ; they are beſt 
dropp'd at Diſtances into ſhallow Drills, and co- 


.. EEE. at Sept. 
the ſtrongeſt Plants ſhould be mark'd, and the 


reſt pull'd up, that theſe may ſtand at a Yard 
Leaves into cirealar Cluſters, nd will flower late 
at Autumn. 

The Antients tell us how CAaLLIMactvs fs, 


where a Baſket covered with a Tile had been ſet 
F. upon a Root of this Plant, and the Leaves had ſhot 


up, and Stalks with them; which riſing to the Tile, 
. there became ftop'd, and turn'd themſelves ſpirally 
W What the Sculptor ſaw in Nature, he 
transfer'd to the Decoration of his Science. 


+ Thus farthe Architeds relate the Story; and they. 


are right to ſtop, for they muſt bluſh if they purſue 
it farther. Who put inſtead of the Acanthus- 
Leaf, the Triple-Laurel, or the more divided 
Olive? Certainly not CaILIMAchus. 

Theſe broader Leaves of Laurel, or narrower 
ones of Olive, they ſtick by Three's or Five's upon 
the Edges of the right Acanthus, and make the 
Leaf a Monſter. 

Who cut off the Corners of the Corinthian Ma- 


upon the original Tile, and he ſhew'd the Beauty 
and the Spirit of their Sharpneſs ! 

We wonder when we ſee Corinthian Capitals, 
and, among them, thoſe wrought by the divine 


- PaiLAnpro's Hand, at Firenza, to ſee a Leaf fo 


unlike what the Story tells, and what the true 
Taſte of the Antients fo univerſally admir'd : but 


theſe are the wild Liberries of Fancy. Happily there 


yet remains among the Ruins of one of VESTA“s 
Temples, a Capital of this Order, cut according to 
the original Invention ; its Corners entire, and the 
true Acanthus-Leaf for its Ornament: it remains 
to ſhame the others. 


PL I. 


We gave laſt + bin- dh beat Git fibaiad 
Climate : and, with the common Advantages of 
and watering, will thrive in it as in its 


own. We here bring the Reader acquainted with 
one that will tequire more Cate and Culture; but 


whoſe' Beauty and Fragrance very attply repay | 
Plux k- 


2 


the Labour. 
Its Eng Name is Rx DPI UUIRIA. 
vr has called it, Clematis arborea. Merian Juſmi- 


of the BRITISH MOS Uu, Nerium arboreum 
folio maximo obrufiore flore inturnato. There are 
fome Particutarities in which it differs from all 
theſe Gefiera, and i has thence been diſtinguiſhed 


by a pecullar Narme, Pruxrx IA; fo called from | 


PLoUMIERE, A Frenchman, to whom Botany has 
great Obligations. LIN NA us adds, by way of 


Diſtinction, the Form of its Leaves, and Tovuzxe- 
FoxT the Fragrance and Colour of its Flower. 


The firft calls it, Plumeſia foliis ovato-oblongis , 
Plumeria, with Leaves of an oblong oval Form: 
che other, Plumerio fore roſeo odoratiſimo. 
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ED PLUMERTA. 


Let not the EN Reader be offended to ſe 
this Native of our Colomes named after a French- 
man: Science knows no Diftinftion of Country; 
and Pl uuiExx deſerv'd the Honour. He will have 
Caufe to bhaſh, when he is oblig d to call fome other 
new-known Genus by the Name of ſome mean, per- 
haps, or ignorant Perſon ; but fo far has |; 
led thoſe, whoſe Genius and Knowledge rais'd them 


| to the Rank of telfing the World what they ſhoutd 
num Indicum: and our SL0aNt, the great Founder 


call ſome of the moſtdiſtinguiffi d Beauties of Nature. 
Our Buildings, to which this elegant Species 
muſt be confin'd will not allow it more than the 
Condition of a Shrub; bur in Jamaica it riſes to a 
Tree; yet it will, in the tower Condition, flower 
in full Profufion. 
© The Trunk is brown, the upper Branches 
ate green, and the Twigs often 'purplifh. The 
Leaves are very large, and of the Shape of thoſe 
of Laurel, oblong, broad, and pointed at the 
End. The Flowers ate very large, and they 
{ſpread out from the Tops of the Branches in 


| | numerous Cluſters. Their Colour is a very beau- 


Tiful 


eus? Not CALLIIMAchus; for he found Points ; 
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Sept. tiful red, and they have a. Fragrance ſuperior to | of a Wood-Pile, be carefully made, and with that Sept. 
— ant any other Flower. fill a couple of middle-ſiz'd Pots. In each of 
Each has a ſmall green Cup; and is itſelf com- theſe ſow about twenty of the Seeds, covering 
pas'd of 2 fingle Petal, tho' fo divided at the O- them with half an Inch of the ſame Earth; give 
pening,. chat it appears form'd of five large ones, them a gentle Watering, and place the Pots in a 
of an oval Figure, Its lower Part is a long and | Bark Bed. Leave all to Nature, and the Seeds 
dender Tube. When the Flowers fall, there ap- will ſhoot. 
pear a kind of double Pods ſucceeding each, and | Cet the young Plants be thin'd, till only three. 
full of large imbricated Seeds. | remain in each Pot, and let them be refreſh'd oc- 
To know to what Claſs it belongs, the Student | caſionally with Air and Water, as they require one, 
maſt tear down the tubular Part, of the Flower. and will bear the other. 
He will in this find five Filaments growing from | When they are of ſome Weeks Growth, take 
about its Middle: theſe are equal in Length, and | VP two out of cach Pot, leaving only the ſtrongeſt 
regular in Diſpoſition z therefore the Claſs is to be | Plant. Set theſe carefully in other Pots, and 
determined from their Number z and the Student | then give all of them the ſame Care and Ma- 
finds it is the Fifth of the LIN Syſtem, di- | nagement. 
Ringuiſhed by the Name PrurabalA. In the] After this, let one of the principal Pots be re- 
Centre of theſe riſes the Female Part, which is mov'd into the Greenhouſe, and the other into the 
ſingle, but terminated by two little Coranets. The | Stove, and let them be manag'd there as the other 
Singleneſs of the lower Part, has occaſioned Lin- | Plants. Let their dead Leaves be pulbd off as they 
n. aus to place it among the Moov: it is | appear. Let them ſtand free from other Things; 
therefore one of the firſt Section of this fifth Claſs. | that they may not be drawn up weak, by means 
| of their Shade; and let them be water'd as they 
The Culture of the Pluu RIA. require it. | 9 
Its Culture muſt be this: Let the firſt Care be This Method, which we direct for many other 
to obtain from Jamaica, where it is native, ſame | Plants, will ſhew in what Situation they thrive 
good Seeds, gather'd when full ripe, and of the | beſt, and flower faireſt; what Degree of Heat 
laſt Year's Growth. | each abſalutely requires, and what Cold it will 
Let a Mixture of equal Parts, fine Garden- | bear, without periſhing : this is an important 
Mould, and the rotten Matter from the Bottom | Point, and can be determined only by Experience. 
3. PEAR-FRUITED SOLANUM. 
pl. IV. This is a Plant whoſe extreme Singularity en- | The Fruit is the conſpicuous Product; this is 
titles it to the Notice of all who delight in theſe | faid to be of the Shape of a Pear, but that is an 


Fig. 3. 


Things; and which is never paſs'd over without 
Notice by the moſt incurious Obſerver. Its vul- 
gar Name is the Barbadoes Batchelor's Pear: ſome, 
from its Fruit having the Shape of a Breaſt 
with its Nipple, have called it Solanum mammoſum. 
Linnevs names it, Solanum caule aculeato herba- 
ceo, foliis cordatis quinquelobis, utrinque villaſis acu- 
leatis. Herbaceous Nightſhade with prickly Stalks, 
and Leaves heart-faſhion'd, divided into five Parts, 
and prickly. | 

It is a ſpreading Plant of a Yard high. The Stalk 
is green and round, and it is arm'd with many ſtrong 
crooked Thorns. The Branches ſpread themſelves 
irregularly, and the Leaves ſtand thick upon them. 
They are extremely ſingular and beautiful. Each 
has its ſeparate Footſtalk, and the Shape is ſome- 
what Heart-like. They are broad at the Baſe, where 
they are uſually indented for the Reception of the 
Stalk, and they have five principal Diviſions. Their 
Colour is a ſtrong green, but it is rendered paler 
by a downy Matter that hangs about both Sides 
of them; and they are arm'd on each Side with 
numerous upright yellow Thorns. 

The Flowers are ſcattered over various Parts 
of the Plant; and they are not conſiderable. 
Each is form'd of a ſingle Petal, which is tubular 
a little Way at the Bottom, and form'd into five 
large Segments at the Edge ; and the Colour is 
naturally white, but ſometimes daſh'd irregularly | 
with a duſky Purple. | 


indeterminate Word, Pears being of various 
Forms : it reſembles, in Shape and Size, a com- 
mon Fig, but grows at the large End to the 
Stalk. Its Skin is ſmooth, and its Colour is a 


| pure bright gold yellow. The Plant will often 


have forty of theſe upon it at a time; and, in that 
Caſe, makes a very conſpicuous Appearance. 
Io know its Claſs, the Student muſt tear open 
a Flower. He will find its inner Structure per- 
fectly correſpond with that of the Egg Nightſhade : 
This ſhews him to what Claſs it belongs, namely, the 
PENTANDRIA ; and that it is of the firſt Section, 
Moxogv NIA; the Filaments being five, and the 
Style ſingle among them. It alſo ſhews him 
ſomething more, it juſtifies Linn aus upon the 
Principles of his own Method for joining that 
Plant with the Nightſhades. 

TourNneroRT,whom the popular Writers follow, 
ſeparates the Mad - apple as a diſtinct Genus, under 
the Name Melongena; but it is ſeen, upon Enquiry, 
that as the Filaments are the ſame in Number and 


Diſpoſition, ſo are the ſeveral other Parts of the 
Flower. 


The Culture of the Pear-fruited Sol axuu. 


Take Care to have ripe Seeds, either from 
Plants that have grown here, or, what is much 


better, from the American Iſlands, in moſt of 
| which it is common. 


| Let 
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vered with good Garden-Mould, to the Depth of 
five Inches: cover it with its Frame; and when 
the Heat is moderate, carefully ſow theſe Seeds, 
covering them only half an Inch with the fame 
Mould. This is the proper Soil for ther firſt 


ſhooting, but afterwards they will require Yds an 
and a richer Earth. 


We have, on ſeveral Occaſions, recommended to 
the Gardener the Earth from the Bottom of an old 
Wood-Pile, mix'd with the Remains of moulder*d 
Wood: this he ſhould always keep by him; and, with 
various Mixtures, it ſerves fora greatNumberof Uſes. 

While the Seeds of this Plant are in the Ground, 


let him mix together two-thirds of good Earth, 


taken up from under the Turf in a rich Paſture, 
and one third of this Wood - Mould. Let them be 
well wrought together, and ſtand ready. - 
When the young Plants have a little Strength, 
let three or four ſmall Pots of this Earth be ſet 


ready, and into each of them let the Gardener | We always ſhall recommend the rational Practice 


put one of the Plants from the Hot'Bed, taken 
carefully up, and ſet in with as much Care. 
Let there be a little Water given to each, cau- 
tiouſly, not to bear down the Stems; and then 
let the Pots be plung'd into another Hot Bed. 
Let them be manag'd carefully, ſhading and re- 
peating 'the Watering at Times, till they have 
taken Root; after this let them have Air in the 
Heat of the Day; and water as they want it: 
then, when they have ſtood a Month, prepare freſh 
Pots and a freſh hot Bed for them. 

The Gardener will not be frighted at the nam- 
ing ſeveral Hot-Beds for the raiſing of this Plant, 
becauſe he knows they will, at the ſame Time, 
ſerve for ſeveral others. Let theſe larger Pots be 


-brought to the Hot-Bed Side, with a little of the 


ſame Earth at their Bottoms. Let the whole 


— 


"Quantity that Wicks oed 1 2 

each Plant, and plac'd entire upright in che ne- 
| Pot. There will be ſome white threddy Subſtin- 
ces dangling from the Surface of che Lump 


rt 
various Parts; theſe are the extreme Fibres of the 


Roots: they muſt be clip'd off clean with a 


Pair of Sciſſats; and then the Space between the 
| Lump of Earth and the Edges" of the new Pot, 


muſt be filled up with more of the ſame Soil. 
When all is in, each muſt have a gentle Water- 
ing, and then the Pots muſt all be ſet in a new 


Hot Bed. They will grow with great Vigour after 
this; and theGardener muſt take Care to give them 


Air as they want it, and a little Water. 
When they are grown too big for their Frame, as 


they naturally will be about the Middle of July, 
they muſt be remov'd into the Green-houſe. 
| the Weather be very favourable, ſome of them 


If 


may be expos'd to the open Air, in a warm Place; 
if 'it be cold, they muſt be plac'd in the Stove. 


of trying ſome in each Manner, that Experience 


| may determine what they can bear; as that can 


be learnt no Way elſe. 


They muſt be remov'd into the Stove early in 
Autumn, and they will ſometimes, in favourable 
Seaſons, and with very good Management, flower 
the firft Year ; but they ſcarce ever fail to flower 
and perfectly ripen their Fruit the ſecond. 

This is the Method to be taken with all the 
tenderer Nightſhades : there are others which re- 
quire, in the worſt Weather, no more Defence 
than that of a common Green-houſe; and ſome 
that are to be rais'd in the open Borders, theſe we 
ſhall occaſionally name hereafter : thus much is 
ſaid here, that the Gardener may not raſhly ſup- 
poſe this Method is needful to every Plant of the 
Name of Nightſhade. 


4 YELLOW-FRUITED MOMORDICA. 


This is a Plant of ſuch extreme Singularity, that 


it cannot fail to recommend itſelf to thoſe who 
are curious in exotic Curioſities, the Fruit making a 
Variety among the reſt that is extreamly pleaſing. 
It is called' in Engliſh, the Male Balſam- Apple. 
Authors have deſcribed it under the Name of 
BaLSAMINA InDica; and ſome have taken its 
Indian Name, PavzI. Linxnzvs calls it, Mo- 
MORDICA pomis angulatis tuberculatis foliis villaſis 
longitudinaliter palmatis. MomorDica, with an- 
gular and tuberculated Fruit, and with Leaves 
hairy and longitudinally palmated. 

The Root is fibrous. The Stalk is very long, 
but Nender and weak : it ſupports itſelf by climb- 
ing upon Poles or ſtouter Plants, by means of 
extremely fine Tendrils; and in that Matiner runs 
to a great Height. | 


The Leaves have long Footſtalks, and they 


ſtand in Pairs. They are hairy and of a pale 
green, and their Shape is ſingular. They are di- 
vided into long and narrow Segments, in a \fin- 
ger'd Manner; but theſe are not diſpos'd in ex- 


panded Lines -from the Rib, but proceed a little 
forward from the Body of the Leaf. 

The Flowers are large, and of a fine and ele- 
gant yellow, pale, but very lively. They riſe 
from the Places where the Leaves alſo are inſerted, 
and are frequent from the Top to the Bottom of 
the Plant. They have each its ſmall Cup, form'd 
of a ſingle Piece, and cut at the Top into five 
ſpreading Segments. The Body of the Flower is, 
in the ſame Manner, divided into five ſeparate 
Segments, and grows to the Cup. 

The Fruits are not ſo numerous as the Flowers. 
There are, however, enough of them to engage 
the Eye, and very oddly diverſify the Scene where 
they ſtand. 

The Shape of the Plant is very large, oblong, 
and ſwell'd about the Middle: it is ſmaller at the 
Baſe, and terminates in a ſharp Point. Its Sur- 
face is ridg'd, and beſet with numerous Tubercles , 
theſe are broad, low, - ſharp pointed, and hard. 
The Colour of the whole is at firſt a greeniſh 


white ; but from this it by 8 82 grows yellow. 
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When fully, ripe, it is, of a ſine gold Colour: 
— nd it then ſpits naturally at 3 and diſ- 
cloſes, many large Seeds of a go yellow, within 
4 bloody; Rind, which /falls irregularly over the 
Inſide of the Fruit and them. 

[Such is the Figure of this ſingular Plant : 
it-remains that wo entuire-into its Place in the 
Linn ax Sykem. Ic is of a Claſs different from 
all thoſe we hive deſcribed before; and it will, 
ene 
— OP 

Tie Sradent, ———  Flowe?'t6 
Sb Papel, and ſeeks the Number and Diſpoſition 
of its Filaments: probably, in the firſt he rakes, 
he finds three; he is about to refet it to the third 
Claſs of the TrzanDaia, for this Reaſon; but we 


Ia this he 1 
he {ces three Fiboes ſtanding looſe, but they have no 
Buttons on them. Theſe Buttons he knows to be eſ- 


fential - to Filaments- marking the- Characters of 


Plants; and he then finds them in this Flower defec- 
tive. Here he finds” a Style riſing from the Rudi- 
ment of a Fruit plac'd underneath the Cup; and 
on referring again to the Flower where he found 
perfect Filamentsʒ; he there perceives no Style. 

Tis Time to explain this to him. In the Flow- 

ers we have hitherto ſelected for his Examination, 
ere 
in each. Theſe, which are the moſt common, 
are calPd hermaphrodite Flowers; but there are 
others, in which thoſe Parts are ſeparated farther : 
this Plant is an Inſtance. The Body of the 
Flowers is alike in all, yet ſome of them contain 
valy Filaments, and others only the Style. The 
firſt are call'd Male Flowers, becauſe they have 
the male Parts perfect, and no female: the others 

are call'd Female Flowers, and they have no per- 
fect Male Organs. 

It happens in this Plant, that the male and fe- 
male Flowers, tho? diſtinct in themſelves, grow 
on the ſame Stem : in others, only male Flowers 
grow on ſome Plants ; and, on other Plants of the 
ſame kind, only female. 

The latter Kinds we ſhall take Occaſion to ſpeak 
of more largely, when we treat of ſome one of 
them: they are only nam'd here; to ſhew the Di- 


ſtinction, and illuſtrate the Denominations of the 
Claſs. 


— 


88 


— 


Luxus places in one Arrangement, thoſe 


duc'd ſeparately on the fame Plant. Moon pic is 
one of theſe, The Claſs is his twenty-firſt, and he 
calls it Moxozcta ; a Term form'd of two Greet 
Words, and expreſſing, that the Flowers, diſtinctly 
Male and Female, grow on the ſame Plant. This 
is the Claſs of the Momorpica, But it remains 
to enquire, under what Section it is placed i in that 
larger Arrangement. 

We ſhall have Occaſion to explain to the Reader, 
on a ſubſequent Inſtance, a Claſs diſtinguiſhed by 
the Name SyNGENES1A ; Whoſe Character is, that 
the Buttons of the Filaments are gather'd into a 
Cylinder, and united in that Form. Here it is 
ſufficient to ſay, that as there are mdnoecions Plants, 
with the feparate Characters of moſt of the other 
Claſſes : wherefore thoſe Characters become, on 
this Occaſion, only the Marks of Sections. 

This is a tender annual Plant ; but it's Culture 
is not difficult. 


The Sceds muſt be "RR from the ripe Fruit, 
and preſerved till Spring. 

They are then to be ſown upon a Hot-Bed 
covered ſix Inches thick with mellow / Earth; for 
the Seeds are often deſtroy'd when this Coat of 
Earth is too thin. It will be a good general 
Caution to the Gardener, to make it thicker than 
he has feen others do it: all Plants will thrive 
better; but to this Species it is eſſential. 

Another Hot-Bed is to be prepar'd to receive 
theſe Plants, or as. many of them as are intended 
to be rais d, when they have got ſome Height, 
Into this they are to be tranſplanted when they 
have four or five Leaves; and they muſt be wa- 

ter'd and fhatled till they have taken Root. 


After this Time they muſt have a little Water 
every other Day, and as much Air as the Wea- 
ther will permit. When they are well grown, 
they are to be planted into large Pots of light 


rich Earth; and ſome of them may be ventur'd 


in a warm Border in the open Air: the potted 
ones muſt be plac'd where they can have Warmth 
and Shelter. They will run up againſt the Back 
of the Building, and cover a Part of the Wall 
very agreeably, They will not , endure much 
Cold; but, if the Seaſon favour, thoſe which are 


moſt expor' will produce the. beſt pag fineſt-co- 
lour'd Fruit. 


FF Fa ATESIE.., 
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The Beauty of this Plant claims for it 2 Place | 


in the beſt Collection: This is not limited to the 


Flowers, tho* they are large and noble; but the 
Manner of Growth, and ſingular Elegance of the 
Leaf, conſpire to it. 


Its vulgar Name is AzEL Mosch: ſome call 


ir EOVYPTIAN Marrow. The common Writers 


treat of it under the Name of Al cRA Fovyeria- 


ca, and FLos MoschArvs. It is Ae a Spe- 
cies of the HIBIScus. 


NA 


| 


MUSK HIBISCU:'s. 


Lixxævs has nam'd it, Hisiscus foliis ſub- 
peltato cardatis ſeptemangularibus ſerratis hiſpidis. 
"Tis not an eaſy Name but a very expreſſive one: 


Sept. 
Plants which have male and female Flowers pro- | 


its Senſe is, Hip1scvs, with rough, ſerrated, - 


| heptangular, cordated, and ſubpeltated Leaves. 
The Senſe of theſe Terms will be very well com- 
prehended. . The lower Leaves have ſeven Points, 


the upper five or three, as he will ſee in our Figure. 
and he will obſerve that there is a ,heart-like 


Dent at the Baſe; and that the Stalk is not 
M 


inſerted 


— —„— 
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—ͤ [ [ underneath it. 


Pl. IV. 
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| There nor: Leaves ie h the Stall: ie 3 


juſt in the Centre : theſe are called peltated, 


from their Reſemblance of a Shield. : da. ef 
proaches toward their Nature. 
Is needful to give the Senſe of theſe Terms 
whey can, ts ay beving aps 
= 
| The Plant is a Yard high; the Rost is 
fibrous and ſpreading. 


The Stalk” is round, upright, a Janet | 


with a beautiful Regularity. 

This is its Form in Neotres, and les ahe.GGer- 
dener, ſee that he preſerve it, not iajuring the 
Growth by rough Waterings, or careleſs Tranſ- 
plantation. 

The Leaves are wonderfully beautiful: they 
are very large; they ſtand on long Foot-ſtalks, 
which are inſerted underneath in the main Body 
Fire 
ly, angulated. 

.. Thoſe on the lower Patt of the Plant have 
ſeven Corners; about the Middle of the Stalk 
each Leaf has five z and at the Top they have 
only three. 


The Surface of the Leaf is rough; its Colour | 


is an elegant green ; and its Veins are purple. . 

The Flowers are numerous and very large. 
They are diſpoſed at Diſtances upon the Stalks. 
From near the Bottom to the Top they are 
vaſtly large, and of a pale but very lively yel- 
low, ſtained in the Centre with a bloody Circle. 
Each is compoſed of five large Petals, and 
placed in a double Cup. 


When theſe are fallen, , there appears a large 


—— — -_ 


brown S W in which are nomefous 
ſweet · ſcented Seeds, 


. 


whither to refer this Plant in e 


. | NOT 
He will ge i has.all the Charaers of che Fig: 
leav'd Hibiſcus, deſcribed in our firſt Number. 
When he. ſees the Filaments formed into a 
ſingle. Body, he will know the Plant belongs to 


Sept. 


— 


the -ſoxtecoth.Claſs,.the,"Menodeiphia : and when 


he obſerves the Number of the Antheræ, he 
. eb ARPR Coltrane 


tion. 


dae of the Musx Histscus. 


„ mult be raiſed with Care from Seeds; and 
the firſt Caution muſt be the having them good. 


In the Beginning of March they muſt be 
committed to a moderate hot Bed covered well 


with fine Mould; and when the Plants have 


two Inches Height, they muſt be removed into 


Joithis they uon to ſtund Gve Inches diſtant. 
They muſt be watered lightly, and ſhaded 


carefully, till they have taken Root; and then 


Wm mat be a muck Air admitted as the Sea- 
ſon will allo. 

- When they are here grown to ſuch a Height that 
1 longer be contained in the Frame, 
they muſt be carefully planted out into Pots, and 
watered and ſhaded till they have taken Root. 
They muſt after this be allowed as much free 
Air as they can bear, and they will flower in 
great Perfection. | 

The Seeds have not the Sweernels here that 
they have in the natural Climate. 5 


6. GOLDEN 


No Plant deſerves more a Place in the Col- 
lection of the Lover of Exoticks than this, 

The Flower is elegant in the higheſt Degree; 
atid there. is great Beauty in the Leaves, and in 


the Manner of growing. 


It. is called in Engliſh, Barbadoes Flower Fence, 
and Peacock's Feather': It is alſo called, but very 
improperly, Ebony. The common Writers call it 
Criſta Pavonis, Frutex Pavonius, and Flos Pa- 
vonjs, LIx NA us, Poinciana aculeis geminis : 
Poinciana with double Prickles. 

The Root is fibrous and ſpreading ; the Stem 
is firm, upright, branched, and ten Feet high ; 
it is brown on the lower Part; the younger 
Shoots are green, and the Foot-ſtalks of the 
Leaves are often ſtained with red. 

The Leaves are placed at Diſtances, and are 
extremely beautiful. 

They are in the whole very large, but each 1 is 
compoſed of almoſt innumerable Parts. 

Theſe reſemble ſo many ſeparate Leaves, and 


POINCIAN A. 
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they are oblong, broad, obtuſe, and of a deep, 
but pleaſing green; they are diſpoſed in Pairs 
along ſlender Stalks or Ribs, ten or twelve Pairs 
on each, with an odd one at the End; and theſe 
are again placed regularly upon the principal 
Rib, which is a Continuation of- the Foot-ſtalk. 

This is what the. modern Writers call a Leaf 
duplicately pinnated. 

The Flowers grow in long Spikes at the Tops 
of the Stalks; and they have very great Beauty. 


They are very large, and their Colour is the 


moſt perfect Gold yellow, ſtained with a deeper 


yellow, or Orange Colour. 
The Cup in which each ſtands is oblong. and 


hollow; it is compoſed of numerous little Leaves, 


one of which is longer than the reſt, and bends 
downward. 


The Body of the Flower confiſts of five large 
Petals. They are unlike in Form, four of them 
being rounded and equal; and the fifth, which 
is che loweſt, larger and indented at the Rim. 
Aſter 
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+ The Flower in this Species 0 not be ee 
to find the Number of the Filaments 3 for they 
ſtand out to a vaſt Length, and are extremely 
conſpicuous. Their Number is ten, and they 
The Student has not yet in the Courſe of 
theſe Enquiries met with a Plant that had this 
Number of Filaments 3 but he will not be at a 
Loſs to what Part of the Linn An Syſtem to 
refer chis Genus. 

The Filaments a are equal and regular in their 
Growth. 

This is the firſt Conſideration ; and this ſhews 
him — r from cheir 
Number. 

1 has SN mu thoſe Plants, 

which have in every Flower ten Threads, * 
his tenth Claſs. This is one of them. 
He calls this Claſs Decandris+/a- Term formed 
like his other of two Greek Words, and ſigni- 
fying Plants that have in each Flower ten male 
Parts. 

The Style riſes angle in the Middle of theſe 
Threads, and that determines the Plant to be 
of the firſt Section, that is, the AD; A 


Culture of the Poinctana. 


© Let good Seeds be obtained from Barbadoes, 
or any other of the warmer American Iſlands, 
for it is common in all; and let theſe early 
in Spring be ſown half an Inch deep upon a 
moderate hot Bed, covered five Inches cp wh 
rich Mould. 


Prepare a Mixture of equal Parts of Mould 


and rotted Wood, and add about an eighth 
Part of ſifted Coal Aſhes : work all this well to- 
gether, and let it lie ready. 

When the Plants are riſen to a little Strength, 
fill half a dozen Pots of a middling Size three 
Parts with this Mixture : open a ſmall Hole in 
the Centre of each, and into this put care- 
foully one of the Plants from the hot Bed. 


Shade them till they have taken Root; after 
which raiſe the Cover of the Bed to give them 
Air when the Teuer of the Day will per- 
mit. 

From this Time they muſt be carefully 
watched, and watered ; often, but a little at a 
Time. 

When they have grown to a good 0 
and Height, as many Pots of a larger Size muſt 
be filled with the ſame mixed Soil as the firſt, 
and they muſt be carefully removed into theſe. 

The Method is to put only a little of the 
Soil firſt into each large Pot; then to take out 
the Plant from the ſmaller, with all the Earth 
in a Lump. 

The Fibres hanging round the Surface are 
then to be cut off, and the as, ſet upright | in 
the larger Pot. 


There muſt be then more Earth piled round 
to fill it up. 

The Plants being now removed into the Pots 
ka they are to remain, muſt be watered and 
ſet again in the Bark Bed, ſhading then till 
they are thoroughly rooted, and then admitting 
the Air by Degrees. 

When they have grown to the Height of the 
Frame they muſt be removed into the Stove. 
They are there to be placed in a freſh Bark Bed, 
and watered carefully a little at a Time, and 
often. 

They are there to be treated as other Stove 


Plants; and with good Management they * 
produce Abundance of Flowers. 


When the Buds for theſe appear, the Earth at 
the Top of the Pot ſhould be removed, and 
ſome freſh put in its Place; they muſt alſo be 
watered often: and thus the Flowers will grow 
to Perfection. 


It is at this: Time they require a particularly 
nice Management; otherwiſe the Buds, after a 
fair Promiſe, wither and come to nothing. 


r 


Te Management of the Garden and Stove for the Midddle of September. 


bet 2 H E Seaſon of tranſplanting 1 1s now come | 


for the Flower-Garden, in all its Products 


of the Perennial or of the Biennial Kinds not 
removed before. 


We directed the eat to prepare his Bor- 
ders laſt Week, by a careful digging; and they 
have now lain to receive the double Advantage 


* — 


of Air, Sun and Rain, and of a regular ſettling. 

The Air and Sun have calcined the broken 
Clods thrown up from below; and the Dews 
have impregnated the whole with Vigour ; this 
ſhort Fallow has ſerved to recruit the Ground, 


and the Plants may be removed hither from the 
Nurſery, 


. 
Give them a little Water, and then ſet the Sept: 
. m. into à hot Bed of Bark. — 


When 


rer we OR. — AQ "4 


A COMP LEBAT 


BOD Y 


cke ſucceeding Years flowering are brought into 


When as many of theſe as will be required for 


the Garden, the next-Care? EIS 
thoſe already therme del 
The Polyanthus is a "wy beaut fel Flower, 
when of a good Kind. It has now grown to a 
large Tuft in each Place where it 
Seaſon or two to flower. 
The Roots having encreaſed, are to be ou Z 
and the Plants ſet in a . Place, and watered 
gently: - TW: & 29 OL 
Some of che Catch⸗ Fli es and Campanulas re- 
quiri the ſame T reatment z and whatever other 
of Abrous-rooted Plants there are, which | 
have ſtood long enough in | their Places to have 
formed large Tufts. 


For every ſeparated Plant there muſt - be 
opened. a ſmall Hole; J and let the Gardener ſee 

at the "Ou" be not cak'd, or preſſed hard at 
the Sides. e as oof 4 

Let — cut t off the Ends of alt the Roots; 
and then ſetting the now Plant uprigbt, care- 
fully cloſe... the Earth about it, coveriog it to 
3 Height but . Heart tres (and 

It is a Practice of * Gardenkis; to defer 
the parting! many of the fibrous-rooted Plants 
till Spring; but there is a great Advantage in 
doing this in Autumn: becauſe the new Plants 
will flower with tolerable Strength the next 
Year. When it is done in Spring they ſhould | 


— 


be : removed into the Nurſery, and brought | : 


out into the Borders the Autumn following; for 
a good Gardener will never load theſe with any 
ting that is not to flower that Year. 

The Floriſt has his Auriculas and his Carna- | 
tiobs at this Time well settled, and in —4 
Order. in their Rats cud) L 

He muſt obſerve the Weather ; 2 if as, | 
Rain fall, ꝑlacei them under Shelter. | 

The common erroneous Practice on chis Oc- 
caſion, is to lay the Pots on one Side, that the 
Wet may not get at the Plants; and there are 
thoſe who write to inform the Gardener, that 
give him his Choice of either Practice, as if the 
two were equal. 

„Neuſtgud bim fem fach Fru. 

The Shoot for the next Year's Stalk is very 
eatly made; and it is the Courſe of Nature that 
it will direct its Top ſtrait upwards. 


This it begins from the Moment the Pot is 


again, the Shoot is to make another Turn to get 
a new Perpendicular. A REES 


"This diſturbs the Courſe of the SO, and 
hurts the future Flower. 


The Seeds of many of the beſt Flowers, and 
other curious Plants, which require no additional 
Heat, but only a good Soil and Rell, eee be 
fown this Week. | 


Prepare for this Pio the loving Com- 
poſt, or artificial Mould. 


ſtood a | 


ſince we received it; 


Mix equal Parts of nich Earth, taken from 
3 


F mix theſe together, and chan 


—— 


under the "Turf in à good Puſtute, and uf the Sept. 
Bottom of a Wood Pile; add to theſe. about ou 


fixth Part of: ſine Sand, and ſomewhat! leſa of 
fifted Coal Aſhes : mix this very e together, 


1 


coarſe Boards, made about tem Inches deep. 


When the Surface is perfectty level, T 
the Seeds, nean 
with the ame fitie' oll. I Tom evi" 


This is the Method to have fine Auriculas : : 
and the Polyanthus and ſeveral others, at the 
Gardener's Pleaſure may be ſown in che ſame 


Manner. 


Let the careful Gardener, when he has aw 
his Borders and ſown his choice Seeds, go round 
the Ground, and obſerve what — have paſt 
their flowering. . 


- Thoſe tm which he ingrende 6e te d 
he muſt mark for that Purpaſe, tying them up 
to Sticks; but let him make it a univerſal Rule, 
neyer to let any perennial Plant ripen its Seed, 
unleſs he wants it 3 for there „ 
the Root ſo much. 


The Stems of all theſe he muſt cut down 
cloſe to the Ground, and dig the arc round 
about their Roots. 


This breaks off the Ends of their Fibres, from 
which innumerable others ſhoot out, immediate - 
ly 3 And it prepares a fine well-broken Earth to 
receive them, and to afford them Ne ouriſhmenr. 


It will, alſo ſtrengthen them farther, if a ſmall 
Quantity of very fine Mould, well, worked up 
with rotten Dung, be ſprinkled lightly over 


1804. 


e e ee 190d geatle-wa- 


tering. L, 
The laſt Care * e enn tr: this 


Week will be the preparing for planting the 
Roots of Hyacinths, taken up when their Leaves 
were withered, and till nenn out 
of the Ground. 

The Dutch excell us in theſe F W and 


the Reaſon is partly that they raiſe them from 
Seeds, whereas we commonly propagate them 


by Off-ſets from the Root; and partly that 


they underſtand the proper Soil for them; of 


which our Gardeners and their ladreor. Ae 
f equally ignorant. 


q dA Fe 


The Dutch Compoſt w we have made a Subject 


of great Enquiry, and are poſſeſſed now of a 
Receipt for the Compoſition ; which comes too 


laid upon its Side; and when it is ſer upright /{ well: authenticated to bear a Doubt, and which 


perfectly agrees with Reaſon. 


We have not. had Opportunity of trying it, 
but from the Credit of our 
Correſpondent; and from the Nature of the 


Plant, and the Ingredients in the Compoſition, 


| we may venture to aſſure the Gargener of its Sug- 


ceſs. It is this. | 
Throm upam an open exposd Spot of Ground 


| one Load of common Mould : add to it a Load 
of dry Mud from the Bottom of ſtanding Water, 


and three quarters of a Load of Willow Earth: 
add to. them half a 
Load 


* * 
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* 
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Sept. Load of Sea- Sand, taken wet from the Shore; | To give this Addition, he muſt diſſolve com- Sept. 
ud half a Load of rotted Cow- Dung: ſtir up all | mon Salt in the Water he ſprinkles over the In- === 
theſe, together, ſprinkle a little Water over the gredients ; and, for this Quantity, a Pound and 
Surface, and lay them up in a Heap. a Quaner of Salt will be fuſficient. 
Break this Heap once in four Days, and in a Having thus made up his Hill, we will ſuppoſe 
 Fortnight's Time it will be fit for Uſe. in the Beginning of the preſent Week, it will be 
This Quantity will make a moderate Bed for xeady by the End of the next for Uſe; and we 
Hyacinths ; and we ſhall give the Method of | Thall, in our ſucceeding Number, tell him how to 
uſing it; but firſt = may be neceſey weak of 1 cage 
the Particulars : When Receipts are brought from All we thafl add on this Head, bs, that the 
Abroad, they are often of little Uſe, unleſs ac- | Mud of Ponds and Ditches is common enough 
commodated to the Country where they are to be | here, but is neglected : it is a Kind of Virgin 


uſed. | Earth, and it exceeds all other Mould in Fine- 
The Gardener muſt know two Things; the | neſs. 

firft what he may occaſionally vary, and the other The Week's Buſineſs in the common Ground, 

wherein he muſt be ſtrictiy punctual to the Receipt. | reſpecting hardy Plants, being thus cempleated, 
Our Floriſts know the worth of Willow Earth; | let him turn his Eye upon thoſe 3 he 

but this is not a Country where it can be got by has placed for the Summer out of Doors. Sum- 

Loads. With us a Peck or two of this, from | mer is over; the Seaſon now approaches when the 

the hollow Stump of a decay'd Tree, is a Trea- | cold Nights will be injurious to them; and they 

ſure; but in Holland, where Willows are planted | muſt be defended againſt the Hurt. 

every where; and, from the Rottenneſs of the This is to be done by taking them into the 


Soil, decay ſoon; it is abundant. Green-houſe. 0 
All chat is meant by this Ingredient is a light As they are brought in let them be carefully 
Earth, produced partly from rotted Wood. examined. Let all dead Leaves be taken off; for 


We have often recommended the Earth from | the Vapour from them is infectious when confined 
the Bottom of an old Wood Pile : this may be { Within Doors. When they are thus clear'd of 
had in Plenty, and it is of the ſame Nature with | decay'd Parts, the Earth ſhould be carefully dug 
Willow Earth, and may be uſed in its Place. up about their Roots, with a ſmall ſtrong Trowel ; 


ardener is Liberty wi and a ſlight Covering of freſh Mould put over 

1 » bur A rant ans muſt 2 — them. They are then to be plac'd handſomely 

which yet would appear, to thoſe unus'd to the on the Benches and on the Floor; and that Care 
Doctrine of Manures, leſs eſſential. is over. 

If he be ſituated in an inland Place, he will be There are a peculiar Kind of Plants which be- 

- ed to uſe Pit-Sand inſtead of Sea-Sand: but this. long to this Conſideration, and require a particular 

he muſt not do. Pit-Sand is uſually foul on the Direction on this Head; theſe are the CERRus's, 


Surface, every Grain of it; and this Foulneſs is and that large Claſs known by the common Name 
from Clay. of ſucculent Plants. 


i» deſtructive of yacinth None receive ſo much Benefit from the free Air 
4 * 1 p 3 2 3 — as theſe; therefore they ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain 
near, let him take the Sand from its Bottom, in it as long as they can with Safety. This is to 
where he will find it clean. If there be no River be determin'd by the Weather. 
in the Neighbourhood, let him chuſe large coarſe They cannot bear Wet; and much leſs Frofts : 
Pit-Sand, and putting it into a Tub, pump upon therefore the Seaſon muſt guide the Gardener 
it a great deal of Water, ſtirring it with a Birch- | when to take them in ; not the particular Days of 
broom, and repeating the Waſhing till the Water | the Month. 
runs off clear. The Sand will then be clean : but They may ſometimes be left out till the Begin- 
it will want its Saltneſs. This is a material Article: | ning of O#ober, and it is greatly to their Advan- 
Salt properly us'd is a very rich Manure, and it tage; but if the Days be very wet, or the Nights 
agrees particularly well with the Hyacinth. | froſty, they muſt be taken in ſooner, 


| 
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The | Buffs of the SEMINARY, for the au er, 


Ting ral E. ve be com- 

priz'd in a very few Words. Let the Gar- 
dener break and turn the Ground he has been pre- 
paring for receiving his Trees and Shrubs yet to 
be planted : let him water thoſe already ſett, and 


TY 
iT. 


3 as are 22 * | 
their Places. This done, he may quit this Piece for 
the preſent, to attend where he 1s call'd more need- 
fully. 


BOLT TO OT OO OO TS? 


$:-K ©::T:E ON A 


POMONMN A, or the ECM IT TM” 


E ſhall follow in this Part the ſame Courſe 
as in the others; mentioning what Fruits 
are in their Perfection at this Time, and what Care 
and Culture the Trees require that bear them. 
But before we enter on this Article, we muſt cau- 
tion the candid Reader to us with no 
Faults but our own; for there will here be the 
Appearance of ſome in us, which truly belong to 
Nothing is ſo comtnon as a Catalogue of Fruit, 
but nothing is ſo imperfectly or erroneouſly treated 
by moſt who have attempted it. | 
Gardeners Kalenders have been given by the 
firſt Writers on theſe Subjects in our Language; 
and theſe have been tranſcrib'd from one of them 
into another down to the lateſt : every new Au- 
thor adding ſomething ; and the very beſt not 
perceiving that they record, under a hew Name 
over again, the ſame Fruit they have mentioned 
from their original Author under another. 
Thi; is the Cauſe why Monthly Catalogues 
of Fruit are ſo enlarged of late, and ſo confus'd. 
The Authors hear a Parcel of Names us'd, and 
they ſet down all they hear; not perceiving that 
often two or three of them denote but one Kind; 
becauſe that one is not known to them diſtinctly. 
Indeed, the Variations in ſome Inſtances are them- 
ſelves ſo ſlight, or ſo uncertain, that there is ſome 
Excuſe : for theſe are not Diſtinctions of Species, 
which are permanent and immutable; but Varie- 
ties from the Accidents of Culture. 


What can be done in this we ſhall attempt. 
The Path marked out by Reaſon is open and evi- 


dent. Liſts of Names are uſeleſs, becauſe the 


Reader may apply them, like the Writer, to one 
Fruit or another. 


Bo... propoſe Information; and we ſhall, 
in this Caſe, attempt it, by adding to the Name 
of every Fruit the Deſcription of its peculiar Cha- 
raters. This will convey Inſtruction, at the ſame 
Time it reminds the Reader of the Products of 
the Seaſon ; and we flatter ourſelves will place 
ſome Merit in a Part, in all other Works of this 
Kind, uſeleſs. | 

The early Peaches are now gone, The Nzcra- 
RINE, TRoy, and Caeucains, and the WulrE 
MacDALEN . are either rotted 
or ill-taſted. 

The Middle Peaches ae zul. in fall-Scafon. 
The Miniown has been ripe ſome Time; but it 
continues as excellent as at firſt : this is a large 
Peach, with a ſmall round Stone; tis red to the 
Sun, and whitiſh next the Wall. The Juice is rich 
and high-flavour'd; and it is bloody round the 
Stone. 

The Royar GroRcE is now full ripe, and is 
a very fine Peach: it is round, and has no Point, 
as ſome, that reſemble it, have at the Tip. 
There runs a Cleft down one Side, and it is flat 
at the Stalk. It is downy, and the Ground-Co- 
lour is white: where it is open to the Sun it is of 
a Blood-red; and where it faces the Wall it is 
uſually ſpotted. The Fleſh of it is very well 
taſted, and melting; and it is of a bright red, 
not ſo deep as the former, near the Stone. 

„The NopLEsSE is another Peach now in its 
Perfection. It is roundiſh, and of a pale green 
Colour, but of a deep Purple on the ſunny Side. 
The Fleſh alſo is greeniſh, and very well taſted 
and it comes clean and free from the Stone. 

The PoxTucGaL PEaAcH is alſo now in its Per- 


| feftion. This is one of the large round Kinds: its 
Colour 
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Colour is a yellowiſh White nr the wall, and 
ſcarlet toward the Sun; and the whole Fruit is 
covered with a thick Down. The Pulp is firm, 
not melting as the former, but the Taſte is very 
fine : it is red about the Stone, and ſticks to it 
very cloſe. 


Of Nectarines there are alſo ſeveral Kinds now in 


Perfection. The Roman Nectarine has been long 
famous, and it is worthy to continue fo. It is 
now in its beſt Condition. It is large and round: 
yellow toward the Wall, purple on the ſunny Side, 
full of a rich red Juice, and very red near the 
Stone. The Pulp ticks to the Stone, ant GR 
the Fruit is ripe, the Skin ſhrivels. 


Tzurrz's Nectarine is paler: its red Side is 


faint, and the Pulp is leſs ſtain'd. Its Shape is 
longiſh, and it is well- taſted. 

The Newington Nectarine is alſo now ripe. It 
is purple all over, or nearly fo, and is round and 
large. The Pulp is very melting, it is full of a 
rich Juice, and ſticks to the Stone. 

Theſe are the Kinds of the two principal Fruits 
the preſent Week preſents from a good Garden. 

The beſt Grape of this Time is the An- 
BO1S, or, as ſome call it, the French Sweet-water. 
The Cluſters are large, the Grapes of a moderate 
Size, and round and chair Colour is green when- 
ever ſo ripe. 

The Leaves of this Kind of Vine are white, 
and duſty underneath. 

The BLack FronTIGNAC is alſo in Perfection. 
It is a long-ſhap'd Grape, and the Bunches alſo 
are long and large, and turn brown at this 
Seaſon 


Of the Plumb there is now the BLuz PrRDRI- 
cox. Its Colour is purple, and it is covered with 
a thick rich Duſt, which is of a paler blue. It is 


d 


| 


one of the ſmaller Plumbs, and is round, but 
ſomewhat pointed toward the Stalk. 


firm, of a pale yellow, finely taſted, UK. eaſily 


parting from the Stone. 


The WIE Prxp Rico is of the * Shape, 
but larger. Its Skin is yellow, but it is thick 
duſted with a white mealy Powder. The Pulp is 
firm, and its Colour is a pale green. It is very 
well taſted, and parts freely from the Stone. 

The GREEN Gao is another Plumb of this 
Seaſon, It is a middle-ſiz d Kind; and is round, 


and has a ſmall Furrow at the Side. Its natural 


Colour is an Olive- green; and the ſunny Side gets 


a Tinge of purple, and is covered with a bluiſh 
Powder. 

The Pulp is of a ſuperior F 3 to any 
other; it is full of Juice, and it ſticks to the 
Stone. | 

Many will find by this Deſcription they have 
eat other Plumbs under this Name. The Excel- 
lence of the Gacz Plumb has made cunning Nur- 
ſery-men call many others by its Title, and igno- 
rant Gardeners have believ'd them. 

Of Pears the JarGoNELLE is in good Seaſon. 
It is a middle ſiʒ d longiſh Pear with a large Eye, 
and is ſmall at the Stalk. The ſunny Side is of a 
brown red, and the other yellow. 

We ſhall cloſe the Fruit Account with the Vr - 


NISINGUE Flo, now ripe; and, for thoſe who 
love that kind of Fruit, excellent. It is a round 


brown Fig, pointed at the Stalk, and the Skin 


cracks when it is ripe. The Pulp is very rich. 
Theſe are the Fruits to be expected now; and 
there is not much requir'd at this Time but the 


gathering them. When they are off the Trees, 
we ſhall direct the Gardener how to prepare for his 


future Stores. 
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Produtts of the Kitchen-Garden now in Seaſon. 


gd Bs uſeful Quarter affords at the preſent 
Time, beſide the common Products, the 


Roots of Salſafie and Scorzonera, which are very 
wholeſome as well as pleaſant. There are alſo 


many good Melons. The ſmall green Melon is 
now in its greateſt Excellence. The Rind of this 
is ſmooth, and the Fleſh is green and full of a 
rich Juice. 

The Spaniſh Melon is alſo in its Perfection. 


This is white on the Outſide, and but lightly 
wrinkled, and the Fleſh is red. 

The Dutch Parſley-Roots are now in their full 
Flavour; and the Tomato Fruit is ripe. Few 
eat this; but it is agreeable in Soups. Thoſe 
who are us'd to eat with the Portugueſe Jews 
know the Value of it. Chardoons are alſo in 
Seaſon ; and, if well manag'd, will be now white, 


| large, and tender. 
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II. 


HE Care of the Gardener for future Crops | 
here, is to be continued with the greateſt 


We nam'd/Chardoons as now in Seaſon; and 
his Regard on this Head muſt be to raiſe a Crop to 
ſucceed that now in Uſe. If the Ground have 
been tolerably manag d. chere wil be a Bed of 
this uſeful Plant two or three Months old from its 
Tranſplantation, and now ready for Earthing. 

This is a Piece of Gardening little underftood, and 
conſequently ill practis d. The Weight and Tem- 
per of che Earth about the Stalks, are the two 
Articles on which all depends : but this Temper 
or Degree af Moiſture can never he duly obtain'd 
without the Fineneſs of the Soil; nor can there 
be due Weight, unleſa it have ſome Firmneſs. 

The proper Soil for Earthing up Chardoons, is 
a Mixture of ten Buſhels of Garden-Mould, one 
Buſhel of large Sand, and three Pecks of burnt 
or calcin'd Clay. The Clay for this Purpoſe, is 
to be bunt gently, till it crumbles away, It is a 
Practice well known in Huſbandry ; and ſhould, 
for this Uſe, be brought into Gardens. 

This Mixture ſhould lie together à Week, turn- 
ing it frequently; and then mut he brought 0 
the Ground. 

The Leaves of the Chardoons muſt be ty'd up 
with a Rope of Baſs, or old Matting. This Com- 
poſt muſt then be laid up to them, a Foot or more 
in Height; and afterwards rais d higher occaſion- 
ally. Care muſt be taken not to bury the Hearts 
of the Plants ; and the Earth muſt be dry when 
it is put to them. It will cling cloſe without 
clogging them, and will bring them to perfect 
Tenderneſs and a fine Flavour. If Chardoons 
were rais'd with this Judgment, there would be 
'more Regard ſhewn to them than is at preſent. 

If there be any wet Days this Week, let the 
Gardener here continue his Work of Tranſplanting 

If the Garden have been tolerably manag'd, 
there will be Colewort Plants of about two Months 
Growth ; Cabbage-Plants of fix Weeks, and Col- 
lyflowers of about a Month. Theſe will all re- 
quire to be remov'd, but in a different Manner 
and with different Intentions. 

The Coleworts may be tranſplanted where they 
are to ſtand till Spring; and the Ground ſhould 
de well dug for them, or they will make little 
Progreſs during Winter. 

The Cabbage-Plants ſhoulg be ſet out at Di- 


ſtances into a good Piece of mellow Ground, 


— 


where they are +0 ſtand ll they are remoꝰ d to 
the Places in which they are to remain.” "Theſe will 
bear Expoſures but it is otherwiſe with the Colly- 
flower Plants; they are f a tenderer Nature, and 
muſt be manag d carefully. 

3 — — 1 
that had ſerv d for raiſing Cucumbers and Melons; 
and we ane not to wonder Gardeners content them- + 
ſelves with doing this, when there are Writers 


- who recommend it. The bringing theſe Plants 


forward at this Seaſon, is a very important Arti- 
de: but t cannot be well done without a better 
Heat than is to be obtain'd from ſuch exhauſted 
For this Purpoſe, let a freſh Hot-Bed be made 
with good Dung, that has lain to evaporate the 
moſt violent Part of its Heat : and let it be covered 
nine Inches deep with the fineſt Mould. | 
Upon this draw Lines four Inches aſunder, and 


at every three Inches make an Opening; into 


each of theſe Openings put one Plant; and ſet it 
carefully upright, with the Mould. clos'd nicely 
to its Stalk, Give a gentle Watering to the 
whole Bed, and repeat it as Occaſion requires. 

In this Bed they are to remain three Weeks; 
and ve ſhall then direct the Gardener in what 
Manner co make the beſt Uſe of the Advantage 
he has gain'd, by planting them out into their 
Beds, where they can be defended by Glaſſes, and 
ſtand the Winter, 


The Rains that cauſe the tranſplanted uſeful 
Herbage to grow ſo kindly, have the ſame Effect 


upon wild Nature; and bring up Weeds as faſt. 
The Gardener is to be aware of this, and to clear 


them off as they riſe. This is beſt done by Hand 
among the young Crops, and by the Hoe among 
thoſe which are of more ſtanding. 

In either Caſe the great Advantage is to deſtroy 
them as they riſe. Seedlings, whether of the uſe- 
ful or wild Herbs, exhauſt the Earth but little; 
but the larger Growth abſorb that Nouriſhment 
which has been prepar'd, with all the Gardener's 
Care, for the Nouriſhment of his Crop. 


+ | - They muſt never be ſuffer'd to ripen their Seeds, 


becauſe they will ſo lay the Foundation for a ſuc- 
ceeding Crop; but chat is not all the Care of the Gar- 
dener: for Nature ſupplies thoſe Seeds ſo abundantly, 
that they will never fail to riſe where better Things 
are planted, the ſame good Earth inviting them. 
With this Care of cleaning every Part from 


| them, may end the Labour of the preſent Weck. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. CEYLON PANCRATIUM. 


HIS is a Plant of equal Singularity 
and Beauty; and if theſe ſhould 
recommend it to the Curious too 


Fig. 1. weakly, they would yet be influenced to receive 


it from the Scent of the Flower, which is in the 
higheſt Degree pleaſing. 

It is called the Ceylon Narciſſus, and by the 
common Writers Narciſſus Ceylonicus flore bexa- 
Zeno. Its Indian Name is Catulli Pola. 

It is properly a Species of Pancratium, and is 
called by LIx x Æ us, Pancratium ſpatha uniflora 
petalis refleftis : Pancratium, with one Flower, 
and with the Petals turned back. 

Its Height is about ten Inches, and the Stalk 
ſuſtains a ſingle Flower. 

The Root is a Bulb, of an oval Form and of 
2 pale brown Colour. | 

The Leaves are long, narrow, and of a light 
green. They reſemble thoſe of the Narciſſus, 
but they are ſhorter. | 

The Stalk riſes at the Side of the Cluſter of 
them, is green, round, thick, and juicy. 


It is naked to the Top, where there at firſt 


appears a membranaceous Caſe, ſerving as a Cup 
Numb. V. 


to the ſucceeding Flower. This is what Lix- 
x us Calls the Spatha. | 

From this burſts afterwards one Flower. 

It is large, and of a ſnowy Whiteneſs; of 
an hexagonal Figure, and of a very fragrant 
Scent. 

It conſiſts of two Parts; the Petals, and 
what Authors have called the Cup : but this is 
a very vague and improper Term. The Spatha, 
or membranaceous Caſe, growing at the Top of 
the Stalk, and ſurrounding the Baſe of the 
Flower, ſerves as the Cup, and is properly ſuch 
to this and many other Kinds. 

Within this riſe the Petals; and within them, 
where in the Courſe of Nature nothing is ex- 
pected but the Filaments and Style, there is 2 
large hollow Part of the like Subſtance with the 
Petals. 

This, from its Form, theſe Authors called the 
Cup; but our Student, from what he has been 
already informed, will not be at a Loſs to know 
by what Name it is properly to be expreſſed, 

We have told him, that when in the Body of 


a Flower there ſtands any ſingular Paft diſtinct 
O 
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from the Petals, and fram the Filaments and 
1 Dr e e E 


_ Flower. - 


This is the Caſe i in the 
This ſingular Part is the Nectarium of this, 
and all other Flowers of the ſame Structure. 
Having thus explained the Nature of the ſe- 
veral Parts, the e of the whole will be 
eaſily deſcribed, 
The Nectarium occupies the Centre of the 
Flower, and is its moſt conſpicuous Part. This is 
very large, hollow, and ſpreading. It is tubu- 


preſent "CAA 


Manner of a Funnel, and is divided at the 
into twelve Segments. 


' 


its tubular Part a little above the Baſe. They 
are ſix in Number, and they are long, narrow, 
of the fame ſnowy White with it, and turned 
back at the Ends. 

The Filaments are ſix in Number, . 
Place of Origin is particular. 

They riſe not from the Centre of che Flower, 
but from the Edge of the Nectarium between 
the Segments. 

In the Centre riſes the Seyle, which iz fingle 
and ſtrait. The Seed-Veſſel is roundiſh, but 
marked with three Ridges, and contains nume- 
rous Seeds. 

The Student will know, that as the F nt 
grow regularly in Diſpoſition and Proportion, 
their Number is to eſtabliſh the Character of the 
Claſs to which this Plant belongs. 

It is one of the ſixth Claſs of Linn avs, the 
Hexandria; and as the Style is ſingle, it is of 
the firſt Section, the Monggynis. 


lar at the Bottom, and thence expands in the 


bZ Perals ſartobdd this: add are infirted ou 


| The Plant is is a Native of the Eaſt, 1 it 
grows wild in ſandy Places. 
Its Culture is indicated by this ſhort Hiſtory. 
It muſt have a dry, light Soil, to imitate its 
natural Earth; and Heat, to mimick the Sun' s 
Power in its proper Climate. 
N might be produced from Seeds, which it 
any un oroag but this would be a te- 
N ſeveral — 
The beſt Method, chenafare, is by Off-ſets 
which are produced in Abundance, and which 
muſt be taken off, otherwiſe they hurt the flow- 
ering of the main Root. 
— Theſe Off-ſeza, or the entire Roats , received 
from the Hndies, are to be planted with Care in 
Pots in a proper Compoſt : and the beſt for the 
Purpoſe is this, 
\ Take of fine Earth, got from under the Turf 
in a dry, rich Paſture, and freed from all Frag- 
ments of Rogts, one Buſhel ; of Earth from the 
Bottom of à Wood-Pile, half a Buſhel ; and of 
clean Sand a Peck and half. Work all this well 
together, and let it lie expoſed to the Air, Sun, 
and Dews a Fortnight. 
. Then put into ſome middle-fiz*d "Pots as 
Upon this place the Roots, and then fill up 
the Pots, 9 NT. the Earth about 
' them. 
This, a the common Culture of tender 


— 


| 


much of this Compoſt as will three Parts 
fill them. 


| great Perfection. 


IT hey will require ſome Water at Times; but if 
that be givon carclefsly, it will be very injurious, 


2 PURPLE HAMANTHUS, 


This is another Flower of extream Beauty, 
2, as well as Singularity ; and every Way worth 


Notice. 

It is of the bulbous Kind like the former, and 
has the ſame Advantage of flowering at this Sea- 
ſon ; moſt of this Kind diſplaying their Beauties 
in the Spring. 

In Engliſh it is called the Blood Flower, the 
African Tulip, and the Bloody Lilly. 

The Latin Writers in general name it Hæman 
thus, and Hæmantbus Africanus. 

Linn vs calls it, Hemanthus foliis linguæ: for- 
mibus planis : Hæmantbus with plain and Toogue- 
like Leaves. 

It has been thus ſuppoſed a Kind of Tulip by 
ſome; a Narciſſus by others; and by a third Set 
referred to the Lillies ; but all very improperly, 
as will be ſeen by the Structure of the Flower, 
which is diſtinct from theſe and from all other 
Kinds. 


The Root is bulbous and vaſt; it equals aChild's 


Head. Its Colour is white, and it is compoſed 
of thick and numerous Coats. From its Baſe run 


3 


Fibres, whaſe Greſſneſs anſwers to the Bignele of 
the Root, They are equal to Crow Quillls. 

The Stalk riſes to the Height of twenty 
Inches, and is extreamly ſingular and beautiful: it 
is very thick, ſomewhat flatted, of a pale green, 
| and ſpotted and clouded all over with white and 

purple, ſo that it reſembles a Piece of poliſhed 
Porphyry. 

The Head whence the Flower is to burſt, ap- 
pears upon this at its firſt riſing; and is then of 
the Bigneſs of a large Wallnut. Its Colour is 
brown, and its Shape ſomewhat reſembles that 
of the Stalk, for it is a little flatted. 

At length when the Plant has its due Height, 
this burſts and diſcloſes its Beauties; it appears, 
and it is called, a ſingle Flower; but we muſt 
teach our Student to underſtand the Parts of 
Plants more accurately. 


— 


Theſe being cloſed together formed the Head, 
and now open they are underſtood by common 
Writers to be Petals of a Flower. They are 
very large, and throughout of a Blood-red, in- 

| | ide 


Exotic Plants, will make them flower in very 


* 
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When this Head opens there appear ſix Leaves. 
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— on the outer Surface ripens into this red, 


fide and outſide equally ; for the brown Tinge 


the 
of their ſeparating and/expandiog. / This 
EO ENS w by the Flower, the internal 
Part was fu to be filled with Filaments 
and their Butrons, and the other Organs of Fruc- 
tification ; but the true Structure of the Flower is 


Theſe fix Leaves which are the Cup ſurround 
and defend the proper Flowers : and when they 
open they ſhew theſe, which are numerous, and 
diſpoſed in a Kind of Umbell. _ | 


Theſe ſmall ones are the proper Flowers, and | 


they are about thirty in Number on ene Stalk. 

Each is formed of a fingle Petal, divided into 
fix" Parts at the Edge. Theſe are long and 
narrow; and the tubular Portion at the Baſe ts 
angulated and ſhort. 

Tn the Centre of each of theſe Flowers rife the 
Filaments, and in the Midſt of them the Style. 

This ſhews theſe ſeparate Parts are properly 
the Flowers, and the large purple Body but the 
Cup; for tis in the Centre of the Flower theſe 
always grow, | 

The Filaments are fix in each : they are in- 
ſerted in the tubular Part of the Flower, and 
they have oblong incumbent Buttons. | 

The Style is a plain Thread of the fame 
Length. The Filaments are white, and their 
Buttons are of a Gold Yellow z and the Body of 
theſe ſmaller Flowers is ſcarlet. 

The Place this Plant has in the LIN AN 
Syſtem is eafily ſeen : it is, as the former one, 
of the firſt Section of the ſixth Claſs, of the 
Hexandria Monogywjs ; Plants in whoſe Flower 
there are fix ſeparate Filaments and a fingle Style. 
The Leaves are in the Courſe of Nature now 
to be deſcribed; for they appear not with the 


firft Shoot of the Stalk, but about the Time of 


the Flowers opening. Theſe are in Number 
only two; they riſe at one Side of the Stalk, 
and they are large and of a beautiful greeen, 
They are broad, oblong, and rounded at the 
Ends; and ſpread themſelves oppoſite upon 
the Surface, 

It is a Native of Africa, and requires with us 
ſome Care and Management : but its Singularity 
and extream Beauty very well deſerve it. | 

The Roots are to be obtained from the Capy of 
Good Hope, and they will eafily be* brought in 
Perfection. They will alſo freely hve with us and 
ſhoot their Leaves, but without a juft Care they 
will not flower. The Time of their flowering 
is the very End of September : but this will ap- 
pear leſs ſtrange to thoſe who confider that it an- 
ſwers to April at the Cape, the natural Time of 
ſuch Plants flowering. | 
It ſeemed ſomeTime a Diſgrace to our Garde- 
ners, that a Plant, which FERRAR Ius defcribed 


as flowering in the Barbarini Garden, and Col un- 


NA in that of Prince C « 81vs, ſhould mock their 
Care and Affiduity ; but about fixty Years ago 
they brought it to flower in Holland, and after 
that the Culture became more underſtood here. 


However, till there are many who have been Sept. 


poſſeſſed of good Roots ſeveral Years, Which 


never have flowered: We ſhall therefore lay 
down the true Management of them, and will 


venture to aſſure the Poſſeſſor, that under this 
Care they will rarely fail. 


The Culture of the Purer Hamantawus, 


The firſt Care is to make a proper Com 
or artificial Soil. | 2 


The general Practice places theſe Roots in too 
rich an Earth, and this prevents their flowering. 

The Author of the Gardeners Dictionary or: 
ders Dung in the Soil wherein they are planted ; 
but Experience ſhews that to be prejudicial. 


Juſtice to the Publick compels us to declare, 


the Errors in that Book occaſioned our under- 


taking this: Errors, in which its Author has fo 


confirmed himſelf by repeated Practice, that all 
Improvements ſeem to him Miſtakes, 


Lee there be mixed together a Buſhel of dry 


Earth, taken from under the Turf in a good 


Paſture, half a Buſhel of Sand, and a Peck and 
a half of Earth from an old Wood-Pile, Add 
to theſe half a Peck of clean ſifted Coal Afhes : 
Stir and mix all theſe well together, - and let 
them lie a Month before they are uſed, 

Then about the Middle of June prepare two 
or three Pots. Carefully lay in as much of the 
Compoſt ag will fill each Por two thirds. Shake it 
down, and upon this place in each Pot one Root. 
Lay in more of the Earth carefully round, and 
cover it about a quarter of an Inch above the 
Top. | 

When the Roots are planted, give a gentle 
Watering, and fet the Pots in a ſhady ſheltered 
Place. 

Once in a Fortnight give them a little Water ; 
and thus let them ſtand two Months. 

Then remove them into a warmer Place, but 
fill in the open Air; and give them a little 
Water once in ten Days. 

Let them ſtand thus till the Middle of Sep- 
tember, and then bring them into the Stove. 
Give them a gentle Watering when firſt put in, 
and repeat it afterwards every Day. 

This frequent Watering, and the new Heat 
will make them ſhoot at once; and the ſecond 
Year they will flower very ſtrong. 

The Earth ſhould be taken off from about the 


upper Part of the Root, and freſh of the ſame 


Kind put in two or three Times a Year; and 
Care muft be taken, neither to give them too 
much Water, nor to let them want it. 

This Way they may be certainly and ſucceſs- 
fully brought to flower, whether the Roots have 
been obtained from Friends here, or from the 
Cape, their natural Place of Growth. 

"The beautiful Flower called the Guinea Orchis, 
or Satyrium e Guinea, is of this Genus, and ex- 
plains the Structure of the Flower moſt plainly ; 
for in that the Leaves of the Cup are green, and 
the ſeparate Flowers more elevated and diſtinct. 

This will be deſcribed and figured hereafter. 


3. AZORIAN 
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Place in every Collection, for the Regularity 
and Beauty of ite Leaf, and the Fragrance of | 
its Bloom. 

We ſee it in general bearing only a few ſtrag- 
gling Flowers but that is not the Nature of 
the Plant: it ariſes from its ill underſtood Cul- 


ture. We ſhall from Experience dire& the Gar- 


dener how to make it ſhew to much more Ad- 


vantage. 
It is called by the Vulger Ivy-leav'd Jaſmine, 


from its ſingle Leaves ſomewhat. reſembling the 


undivided Leaves: of Ivy ; but this | is a very ill 
imagined Title. 

The common Writers call it Jaſminum Azori- 
cum trifoliatum, from its Place of Growth, the 
Azores Iſlands, and from its Leaves growing three 
on each Foot-ſtalk. * 

Its proper Name is, Jaſminum folis oppoſitis 
ternatis: Jaſmine with Leaves placed three on a 
Foot-ſtalk. 

Mt BS ſpreading Shrub, nee in 
Growth, but in all the Wildneſs far from un- 
handſome, The Trunk is covered with a pale 
grey Bark z the young Shoots are . tender, 
flexible and green. 

The Leaves are placed b in threes, and 
theſe again in Pairs upon the Stalks : one Foot- 
ſtalk carries three Leaves; and theſe Foot-ſtalks 
riſe oppolite to one another. 


The ſingle Leaves are large, of an oval Hops, 


Baſe, and ſmaller all the Way to a Point. 
The Flowers are diſpoſed in Tufts at the Ex- 
tremities of the Branches, each Foot-ſtalk ſplitting 
naturally, and ſupporting two of them, and the 
whole Tuft amounting to eight or nine Pair 
when in full Glory. 

Each Flower is large and white, and much re- 
ſembles that of the common Jaſmine, which it 
exceeds greatly in Fragrance. 

The Place the Plant holds in this Linx AN 
Syſtem, will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by an In- 
ſpection of the Flower. This is formed, as in 
the common Jaſmine, of a ſingle Petal, divided 
into five narrow Segments, and in the Centre 
riſe two ſhort Filaments, crowned with their pro- 
per Buttons, but buried in the tubular Part of 
the Flower. The Fruit is a ſmall Berry. 

The two Filaments ſhew that it belongs, as 
the common Jaſmine, and that large flowered 


and of a deep green: they are broadeſt at the 


a 


Kind we have deſcribed before, to the ſecond | 


Claſs, the Diandria, thoſe which have only two 
male Parts in the Flower; and the Style being 
ſingle, ſhews alſo it is of the firſt Section. 

Its native Place, we have obſerved, is the Azores 
Ilands; and it is there found in damp Ground. 
This indicates its Culture. 


and moſt uſually found near Waters: and it will 
need ſome Moiſture, and a Defence from ex- 
tream Cold. 


and upon the Principles already delivered, let it 


be thus done. 

Chuſe for the Mother Plant one that i is vigo- 
rous and healthy z. and having fixed, we will lay, 
upon three Branches that are fit for laying, raiſe 


three Treſſels or | Frames of any Kind under 


them, able to bear Pots of Earth. _ 

Mix together three Buſhels of fine rich Mould, 
taken from under the Turf in a fertile Meadow: 
add to it one Buſhel of Earth from the Bottom of 
a Wood-Pile, and half a Buſhel of old Cow - Dung · 

Blend all theſe well together; and when they 

have lain ſome Time, ay" with. this CompoRt 
three large Pots. 
Set each upon one of the Treſſels, and let it 
be of ſuch a Height, as that the Branch in- 
tended to be laid, will come down to it without 
much Force. 


Bring down the Branch thus intended to the 


| firſt Pot; open the Earth ſix Inches deep, and 


lay it in. 

Obſerve where the Part to be covered is, and 
then let it riſe again: tie a Piece of Iron Wire 
juſt above, and cut with a ſharp Knife three 
long Slits in the Part that will lie cover'd. 

After this pierce half a dozen Holes through, 
and then wet it with a ſtrong Brine. * 

This done, lay it in the open Part of the 
Earth, and faſten it ſecurely with Pegs, or by 
tying: cover it up five Inches with the * 
and give it a gentle Watering. 

The beſt Seaſon of laying it is in 4 
ginning of Auguſt, for this is an Ever- green; 
and that is the proper Time for all ſuch, 

It is thus to be managed with every Branch 
that is laid, and the Top of each ſhould remain 
about eight Inches out of the Ground. 

From time to time the Earth muſt be gently 
watered ; and the next Seaſon the Branches are 
to be cut off from the old Plant, and the whole 
Earth of the Pot ſhaken out in a Lump with 
the Layer. 

It is then to be placed in another Pot with 
more Earth of the ſame Kind; and the Shoot is 
to be kept in the Middle of the Pot. 

It will thus require no more Care than is be- 
ſtowed on common Plants of the ſame Kind, 
and will grow to be a handſome Shrub. 

Theſe Pots muſt be ſet out in the latter End of 
May, and taken into the Greenhouſe in Auguſt ; 
and every Year the Earth muſt be cleared away 


to a good Depth about the Roots, and freſh put 
in the Place of it. 


With this Care, this Compoſt, and moderate 
hut frequent Waterings toward the Seaſon of 
their flowering : they will produce: very large 


Bunches of Flowers of a ſurpriſing Sweetneſs. 
It will require a rich Earth like that naturally, | 


A Layer or two ſhould be placed under a ſouth 
Wall in the natural Earth, at the ſame Time 
that others are ſet in Pots. 


Theſe will ſtand ſome Winters, though very 
ſevere 
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Sept. ſevere ones will deſtroy them; but ſo long as they 
— dear the Expoſure, they will grow more luxuriantly, 


N — 1 r 


and flower in a 2 5 finer Manner than ſuch as Sept; 


are houe'd, and for that Purpoſe potted. 


2 BLUE CLITORIA. 


pl. v. Te Beauty and Singularity of this Plant 
Fig. 4- cally recommend it to Attention. It is call'd 
in " Engliſh the Clitoris Flower, from its Latin 
Name Clitoria ; an indecent one; and fo imper- 
fectly expreſſive of the Flower, that it is neither 
fit, nor worthy to be tranſlated ; though, in Com- 
pliance with Linnvs, it be retain'd in the La- 
rin. Some have called it Phaſeolus Glycyrrhize foliis. 
Linn vs names it, Clitoria foliis pinnatis ; Cli- 
toria with pinnated Leaves. | 
It is a weak and climbing Plant: the Stalks are 
long, but lender ; purpliſh at the Joints, when 
healthy, and elſewhere brown or green. The former 
is the Colour of the lower, the other of the upper 
Parts. - 
The Leaves grow with great Regularity and 
Beauty : five ſtand upon every Foot-ſtalk, and 
theſe riſe ſeparately and alternately at Diſtances on 
the Plant. They are ſingly, of a ſomewhat oval 
Shape, and are ſharp pointed; they are plac'd in 
two Pairs, with an odd one at the End of the Rib: 
Their Colour is a freſh and elegant green, and 
they are high-rib'd, 
The Flowers grow ſingly at the Inſertions of 
the Leaves, one oppoſite to each, ſo that the 
whole Plant, when well manag'd, will be covered 
with them from Top to Bottom, at proper and 
equal Diſtances; and will thus make a very glorious 
Appearance. They are large, and of a moſt 
beautiful Sky-blue, The Fruit that follows is a 
kind of Pod, 
This is the general Figure of the Plant. 
The Flower, examined with a Botanical Atten- 
tion, is ſeen to be of that Kind, call'd, from the 
Reſemblance of a Butterfly, Papilionoceous. 


It is form'd of four Petals, diſtinguiſh'd by pecu- 


liar Names: the upper one, call'd the Vexillum in 
theſe Flowers, is in this large and undulated : 
the two fide Petals, calld ale, Wings, are oblong 
and rounded at the Ends. The fourth Petal, 
which is placed loweſt, and call'd the Carina, is 
ſhorter than the reſt, and rounded and falcated. 

| This is the natural Structure; and this, in ge- 
neral, is the Form of all papilionaceous Flowers; 
but Culture ſometimes doubles that of the 
CLiTORIA, in which Caſe it becomes yet more 
beautiful. 

In this Flower ſtand ten Filaments, but in a 
peculiar Diſpoſition ; nine are united into one 
Body, and form a kind of Tube, ſplit at its Top, 


where the other ſingle Filament falls and hides the 


Opening. 
Theſe are the 1 of the Seventeenth 


Claſs in the Linn. an Syſtem, the Title of which 
is DIADELPHIA: it is form'd of two Greek Words, 


N* s. 


and ſignifies thoſe Flowers in which the Filaments 
ate form'd into two Aſſortments. 

The Reader has obſerved before, that when 
theſe Filaments are united into one an the Claſs 
is entitled Mon aDELPMIA. 

The ſeveral Sections of the diadelpbous Plants 
are diſtinguiſhed by the Number of the Filaments 
and this having ten, is one of the decandrous 
Kind. The Style is ſingle ; but it is not, in this 
Caſe, the Mark of any particular Diviſion. 

The Plant is a Native of the Indies, and is found 
wild in damp ſhadowy Places ; therefore Reaſon di- 
rects that it ſhould have, in our Hands, Warmth 
and Moiſture: 

It ſhould be rais'd from Seeds, and they will 
ſucceed beſt, if had from the Indies gather'd in 
perfect Ripeneſs. | 


Culture of the BLU CLitokia, 


Early in the Spring, let a Hot Bed be made in 
a careful Manner, uſing good Dung, ſpreading ir 
even, trampling it well down; and, when of a 
due Temper, covering it eight Inches dcep with 
the fineſt Garden-Mould, without any Addition. 

On this Bed ſow the Seeds, and cover them 
half an Inch with the ſame Mould; let them be 
ſcattered thin, and when they are covered, give the 
Bed a gentle Watering, 

When the Plants are come up, let them be 


treated carefully and tenderly ; and, when they are 


four Inches high, let them be tranſplanted into 
ſmall Pots. 

Let theſe Pots be fill'd with the richeſt Garden- 
Mould, that has been well improv'd by Dung at 
this Time rotted and well blended with it. | 

Let one Plant be carefully ſet in each Pot, and 
gently water'd. 

Let theſe Pots be plac'd in a Bark Hot-Bed, 
and there kept with the ſame Care, defending 
them from Cold, letting in a little Air, and gently 
watering them. 

When they have thus obtain*d ſome con ſiderable 
Strength and Bigneſs, let larger Pots be prepar'd 
for them : into each of theſe put firſt ſome of the 
ſame rich Earth ; and then looſening the Earth in 
each little Pot, get it out in a Lump. 

Trim off the Fibres that hang round the Sur- 
face; ſet the Whole upright in the larger Pot, 
and fill up with Earth. Place theſe in a Bark- 
Bed again, and ſhade and water them till they 
have taken good Root; then remove them into 
the Stove in a freſh Hot-Bed of Bark, and let 
them be carefully water'd. Thus they will flower 
as beautifully as in their native Soil, 
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11 [ein clin Bug the der ba ns, 
but chat is an improper Name. The common 
Waters call it in Latin, Cham Criſta Pavonis; a 
Name from which the Egli one has been form'd. 
Linn vs properly refers. it to the Gaffed's, and 

calls it. Caſſia foljolis multijugatis Slandels e 


of the Foot: ſtalk rais'd on 2 little MAR * 
with the Stipulæ form d as Swords, , 

It is a long Name, but fewer e world mor 
ſo well have expreſs'd its Diſtinction from ſome of 
the other Kinds, 

The Plant is two Foot and a half high. The 
Root is compos d of fmall long Fibres : The Stalk 


is round, upright, downy, and full of Pith. It is |. 


branched uſually from the Bottom, and well co- 
vered with Leaves. 

Theſe are beautifully pinnated : each is com- 
pos'd of about twenty Pairs of ſmall oblong Pin- 


næ; and their Colour is a freſh and fine green. 


Bu © Cole eee 
yellow, and they are very numerous; they ſtand 
or often in the Intervals 
between them; and they are plac'd on ſhort Foot- 
ſtalks, on each of which there grows alſo a ſingle 
ſharp-pointed Leaf, altogether different from the 


others. 


After e come Pods, i wh ee 
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is found to be plac'd.in a ſmall Bye- Ieavd 
| which is "of 4 + abans. and falls 
the Petals. 
S 
Petals: ee 


lar in Size, the two lower beinglarger, and 
diſtant from the, eſt. In r 


| Filaments ; which hend, and, turning upwards, 


have given Occaſion ro ſuppoſe,  ReſerabJance 
between this and the Criſs povents, or -Poinciana. 


In the Centre of the \ ile « Gngſe ork 


This Struktur of e OF ſhews pia 
to what Claſs in the LIN AAN Jyſterm it belongs: 
The tenth, named Decandria, from there being 
ten Male Parts in every Flower, claims this ] and 
the Style being lingle, ſhews it one of the firſt 
Section, Monogynia. 8 

It is an annual Plant, a Native of ſome of che 
warmer Parts of the Weft-Indies, and. dab 
ee . g * wh 


{Gries of the Gerben > Bike, 


e 
Hot Bed, covered deep with rich Garden -Mould. 
When the Plants come up, let them be allow'd 
Time to get ſome Strength, and then be remoy'd 
to another Hot-Bed, to bring them forward: 
after which they are to be planted in Pots, and 
treated as the other tender Annuals we have 
named, till they are brought to flowering. 


6. s CARL ET 


This i is ah atk beautiful Plant; and bas 
withal a Singularity that attracts every Eye, and 
never fails to pleaſe. 

Its Eng/gb Name is #thiopian- Corn-flag, but 
this i is a very improper one. CoMMELins calls it 
Gladiolo' A thiopico fimilis. planta angiiſtifolta raule 
hirſuto flore rubicundiſſimo. Its proper Name is 
Antholyza- flamine unico declindto : Antholyza, with 
one of the Filaments bent. 

The Root is lange and fleſhy. The Leaves are 
of a ſingular Form and Structure: they are long, 
narrow, ſharp-pointed; rib'd length-wiſe, and in 
all Reſpects of the Kind we call Graffy ; but that 
they have ſhort Foot- talks: from theſe they riſe 
hollow at the Baſe, and grow broader as they con- 
tinue their Courſe, to a third Part of the Length, 
whence they/ grow narrower again. 

The Stalk rifes in the midſt of theſe, and is 
round, hairy, and a Foot and half in Height. 

The Flowers grow in Cluſters from the Sides of 
the Stalk, they are plac'd on ſhort Foot-ſtalks, 


{ſurrounded by ſome {mall membranaceous w_ | 


at the Baſe. 


They are very large, and of extreme fey | 


ANTHOLYZ A. 


as well as Beauty. Their Colour is on the Out- 


| fide a very elegant pale red, and a deep Blood- 


red within. They are very long, large, hollow; 
and have an upright Lip. 

Seed · veſſels are chree · corner d «nd the 
Seeds are numerous and large. 

This the common Obſerver ſees z dur to the Bo- 
— - anc aye 
Attention. 

It has no Cup beſide the few irregular Leaves 
before nam'd, which ferve + ym ao grace 
Flowers that grow in the ſame Cluſter. 

The Body of each Flower is form'd of a fingle 
Petal : this is ſmall and tubularar the Bottom; it 
thence riſes to a conſiderable Flight, extending 
all the Way in Breadth-; but it is net in this Part 
rounded, in Manner of a Funnel, but Rattee; 
and at the Top it forms a kind of gaping Mouth, 
compos'd of two ver ' irregular Lips: | 
The upper Lip is long and narrow, undulated, 
and ſtrait, and has two ſmall Segments at the 
Baſe. The under Lip is ſhort, and is divided 
into three Parts. 
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| © In the Body of the Fiywer ure lodged three | 
— Filanients : they ave very long and flender, and 


are terminated by pointed Amhert. 


Two of theſe follow the Courſe of the upper 


Lips, and obe is placed in the lower. The Sryle 
is ſingle, and is placed with the two upper Fi- 
lamehts, and at ite Top ſplits into three capil- 
lary Segments which turn downwards. | 

The extream Singularity of this Flower will 
not prevent the Student from very readily per- 
ctiving to what Claſs af * 
« belongs. 

It is one of the Triandria, thoſe which have 
in every Flower three male Parts; and from the 
ane Aye. e eee eee 
nogynia. | 

It is « Native of Alte, and grows there it 
Sands near Rivers. ee ee er torr 
per Culture. 

The Roots Which deer to be kept without 
Damage a conſiderable Time out of the Ground, 


are to be obtained from their Place of Growth, Sept. 
and about Jun put into a „ 11 eee e 


large Pots. 

The beſt Compoſt with be wis Mix equal 
Parts of freſh Moyld from a Paſture, com- 
mon Sand, and the Earth from undet an old 
Wood-Pile. 

With this fill the Pot about tos ch then 
place in the Root, and put in more of the ſatne 
Soil carefully, till it is covered an _ deep at 
the Top. 

Give it a gentle Watering, and ſet in a warm 
ſheltered Place. In Aaguſt the Leaves will ap- 
pear : it muſt then be removed where there is 
mote Sun, arid watered lightly every Day. 

In September it ſhould be ſet into a Stove, and 
allowed a temperate Heat, and ſtill be mode- 
rately watered. 

This Conduct will not fail to bring it to Hofp 
in all its Beauty, 


CHAP. 


II. 


The Cure and Culture of the Wie abi fer the laſt Week in 
September. 


E T the Gardener begin this Week 
by going over his Ground, and ſeeing 
carefully wherher any thing be omitted that 
ſhould have been done in the preceding. 


Let him ſee whether all his Layers have been 


removed from the old Roots; for if not, it muſt 
not be deferred now. 

If it be any longer omitted, there will be 
Danger of their being loſt. The Froſts will 
ſoon come on; and theſe will prevent their root- 
ing, if that be not done pretty fecurely before. 

Let him look if there be any Gap or Defi- 
cience in the Borders planted from the Seminary; 
and if there be, let him fill it now for the ſame 
Reaſon. 

Let him in this laſt Round ſee that every 
Part has its Plants for the ſucceeding Year's 
flowering. Having done this perfectly, and ſeat- 
tered a little rotten Dung mixed with freſh 
Mould upon the Surface of the Borders that 
moſt wanted Refreſhment, he may ſo leave them 
to Nature, 

This, which is the common Management of the 
Borders, being over, let him return to the Care of 
his more choice and delicate Flowers. 

We have inſtructed him to prepare a Soil for 
Hyacinths, that will bring them to a Perfection 
altogether unknown to his Neighbour's Flowers 
of the ſame Kind; and we are now to ſhew him 
the Manner of uſing it. 


A Bed ef proper Size for the Quantity of the 
Roots 1s to be made two Foot and a half deep, 


3 


4 


* 


a Bed of four Feet; 


and a Quantity of the ſame Soil reſerved for 
covering the Roots, 

When the whole Bed has had Time to 
ſettle, ſmooth the Surface to an exact Level, 
which is to be about an Inch higher than 
the common Ground, and draw Lines along 
it; the firſt at fix Inches Diſtance from the 
Edge, and the others at nine Inches one from 
another. 

When Lines are thus made along the Bed, let 
others be made at nine Inches Diſtance, croſs- 
wiſe of the firſt. 

The Bed will be thus divided into ſo many 
regular Squares; and in the Centre of each 
Square is to be placed one Root. 

Let the Gardener take Care that he ſet the 
Root exactly upright : then let him draw a little 


of the Mould about it to keep it ſteady ; and 


when they are all placed with this Care and Re- 
gularity, let him lay in the Earth reſerved for 
that Purpoſe, covering them four Inches and 3 
half deep. 

Great Care muſt be taken that this Earth is 
laid in lightly and evenly, not to diſplace the 
Roots; for we have ſhewn the Gardener before 
how great a Diſadvantage it is to a fine Flower, 
to have the firſt Shoot made irregularly. 

The Top of the Bed ſhould be a very little 
raiſed : about two Inches is rounding enough in 
and when all is thus done, 
they are to be a little aſſiſted in unfavourable 
Weather. 


When 


* 
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neral Appedrante of 4 Bed of chber of diet Sept. - 


either ſhoot or decay. 

The neceſlary Ingredient ſor their ſhooting is 
a little Wet and if N re e 
Art muſt. 

The Beds ſhould be acts and gently wa- 
tered once in four Days, if there be not Showers. 
They will by this, Aſſiſtance make the firſt 
Shoots of their Fibres ;; after which there Jnino 
Danger of their Decay. | 

They will require to be a little ſheltered when 
the ſevere Froſts come at that. we. hall 
conſider in its proper Place. 

The Gardener who ;has obſerved our, Direc- 
tions in the preceding Numbers, has now his 
Beds for Tulips, Ranunculus's and Anemonies 
ready: for the Roots the Ground is ſettled, 
and they may be planted without Fear of Acci- 
dents. 

Lat him begin with the Reounculur 8 and Ane- 
monies, for they require the ſame Management. 


For this Purpoſe let him draw off three | 


Inches Depth of Mould from the whole Surface 
of the Bed, and then make the Top perfectiy 
level. 

This done, let him give it a gentle Watering 3 
and when it has had two or three Hours to dry 
the Surface, let him draw Lines length-wiſe and 
croſs-wiſe of the whole Bed, at eight Inches Di- 
ſtance every Way from one another. | 

The common Writers on Gardening order theſe 
Roots to be planted at four Inches Diſtance : 
and Mr. MiLLzsx, who, in one of his Publica- 


tions, orders this four Inch Method, in a ſuc- | 


ceeding one directs ſix Inches. 


follow, when this ſovereign Inſtructor contradicts 
himſelf: but we ſhall tell him, that in both 
theſe Directions he is wrong. 


neighbouring Countries greatly exceed our on; 
and it is principally owing to the greater Di- 
ſtance they allow the Roots. 

We follow them ſlowly and imperfectly: at 
one Time they excell'd us in the Colours of their 
Flowers, becauſe they raiſed them from Seed; 
and we propagated them only by Off-ſets from the 
Roots; thus debarring ourſelves from the great 
Source of Variety. 

We have now taken their Method of raiſing the 
Plants from Seeds, and we ſhew Flowers as 
| finely coloured, and of late ſome better than 
the beſt of theirs in this Reſpe&t: but while 
we exceed them in the colouring of ſome, they 
beat us in the Strength and Boldneſs of all. 

The Occaſion of this is, that they allow a 
greater Space for the Roots to extend. 


We have explained this at large to the judi- 


cious Gardener, that he may ſee the Reaſon of 
our Practice; and we ſhall add, that the moſt | 
common Eye will give the Preference to the ge- 
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| liar Method 
The Gardener does not know what Rule to | r hod of ſetting them. 


Kinds where they are at eight Inches Diſtance; —— 


to one in which they are at four... 
They may de crouded in a Nurſtry; but 
when they are Plate cet fon Shows this Diſs 
mn | of 
The ſame Quantity | of Roots 'by"this/Mows 
covers 4 debe de uf Grobnd;: and Has ba 


ten- ſold Beauty. The Ohſtinacy of ſome Gar- 
deners will not perhaps ſuffer them to receive In- 
formation; for long Cuſtom in awrong Method, 


has made them think it right: but to the more 


Intelligent we appeal againſt theſe vulgar Errors; 


aſſuring them, from Experience, of the Succeſs 
of vrhat is thus diftated by Reaſon. ' 13 of 026 

The Culture of Plants was very little uuder- 
ſtood,” when theſe ſmall Diſtances were aſſign'd 
to Roots of Flowers; and the Improvements 
and Advances have been made in vain in this 
Science; if dreaming Writers will ſtill lead the 


| Gardener into the old ill- underſtood Tract. 


The Beds being thus marked into eight Inch 
Squares, let good Roots be picked out, and 


placed one in the Centre of each 
Let them be ſet perfectly upright, and an 


Earth drawn about. them, to keep them 
ſteady : then let the Soil, taken off the Bed for 
that Purpoſe, be carefully laid on, and the Roots 
thus covered to two Inches and a half deep. 
Let; the Bed be finiſhed with a ſmall round- 


ing; and if the Day be not ſhowery, let it be 


gently watered. 

Care being taken of theſe ſeveral Roots, there 
remain only the Tulips to be planted. 

The Beds are ready for theſe,” but there re? 

They are Bulbs, and muſt be planted deep. ; 
The Earth muſt be drawn off from the Top 


of the Tulip Bed ſeven Inches thick, and the 


Surface perfectly levelled. 
The Ranunculus's and Anemonies of our | > 5 


A little ſprinkling of Water is then to be 
given; and when the Top is dry again, it 


muſt be marked out into Squares. 


The Lines for this Purpoſe muſt be drawn at 
ſeven Inches Diſtance length - wiſe, and at eight 


Inches croſs-wiſe ; and one Tulip muſt be plan- 


ted in the Centre of each Square. 

The Bed being thus marked out, let one 
Root be placed, as in the former Inſtances, in 
the Centre of each Square, and the Earth drawn 
up about it to keep it ſteady. 

One Direction ſerves for all theſe Caſes ; for 
the Buſineſs is the ſame; to place the Roots re- 
gularly and to keep them upright. The prin- 
cipal Difference is their —— and Diſtance from 
each other. 

When the Roots are all placed, the Soil that 
was taken off is to be carefully laid on again, 
and the Bed thus raiſed about ſix Inches above 
the Tops of the Roots: it muſt be finiſhed a 


little rounding, as the laſt, and if the Day be 
not ſhowery it muſt be watered. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Management of the Green-houſe and Stove. 


T H E Buſineſs of the Gretnhouſe for | Heat, muſt now be prepared for, and Bark 

this Week is to clean and prepare it | Beds made for their Reception. 

. for the Reception of the Trees and Plants, The larger Kind of Batk is to be choſen fot 
which have ſtood out during the Summer: and | this Purpoſe, becauſe it heats gently. 

Advantage is to be taken of ſome dry Days to | The Plants muſt be ſet in when the Warmth 


bring them in. begins; and the Bed muſt be watched and ex- 
The tenderer Kinds are to be taken in firſt, | amined from time to time, to ſee that it does 


and they ſhould be placed near the Front ſome | not acquire too violent a Heat. 
Time, before they are ſet where they are to ſtand When the Plants are temoved into the Stove 
the Winter. and the Green-houſe, the ſame Care and Ma- 
The great Cate is to bring them in before the nagement muſt be uſed : the Earth muſt be 
Cold has affected them, and when there is no | ſtirred a little at the Surface; all dead Leaves 
Wet upon them: in either of thefe Caſes the | muſt be taken off, and the Branches and Stems 
Leaves will flag and loſe their Colour; and they | muſt be looked over, and cleared of Foulneſs 
never recover this till the Seaſon of ſetting them | and Inſects. 


out into the Air again. By this Means they will be rendered clean and 
The tender Exoticks, which require a Stove I vigorous for the Winter. 
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T0. © 
The Bufineſs of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


B? XES of light rich Earth ſhould be | looſe dry Hay ſprinkled over the Top. 

7 prepared for receiving the Seeds of ſuch | In this Manner the ſeveral Kinds of Iris Col- 

Flowers as are long in coming, this Way, to | chium and Sowbread will ſucceed. 

Perfection. Tulips, Fritillaries and Hyacinths muſt be 
They will require no great Trouble during the | ſown in the ſame Manner; but they muſt be co- 

Time; and they will amply repay it, when they | vered an Inch deep with Mould: | 

come to flowering. | On the contrary, Ranunculus and Anemone 
All that is to be done now, is to level the Sur- | Seeds muſt not be covered above a quarter of an 

face of the Mould in theſe Tubs, and ſcatter up- Inch; and they muſt be ſown the thicker for this 


on it the Seeds moderately thick. | | Reaſon, becauſe many of the Seeds will periſh. 
They are then to be carefully covered ; and The Boxes ſhould be placed in a warm Situ- 
the proper Depth is half an Inch. ation, but not under Shelter, and in dry Seaſons 


When the Earth is on, à very little Watering | they ſhould be gently watered, 
ſhould be given from a fine Pot, and a little | 
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Fruits now in their Perfection. 


F © H E Fruit Seaſon is now on the Decline ; Of the Peach Kind, the Violet is now in its 
but there are yet the Remains of ſome ex- full Perfection. 
cellent Kinds which we have named in the prece- This is a large rich Peach. Its Shape is ob- 
ding Week's Number ; and ſome but coming in. | long, and ſomewhat oval. The ſunny Side is 
There are Peaches, Grapes and Figs; the | purple, and the other white. 
Nut Kind and the Medlar; and there are alſo There is alſo white Down very lightly ſcattered 
| ſeveral Kinds of Pears and Apples. over the purple Part. 
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Sept. The | Pulp is takes and its Flavour ex- 
— treamly ſweet. 


The Admirable is another Peach now bn es full 
Perfection. It is an excellent Kind, and well wor- 


thy of its Name. It'ts very large, and in Shape 


perfectly round. The ſunny Side is of a purpliſh 
red, and the. other of à greeniſh white. 
It is a firm Peach, but very well taſted ; the 


* 


N the Juice rich, and the whole Subſtance Sxpt. 
Gelting. The Shape is longiſh ; and when ripe, <—— 
the Colour is a pale yellow, with ſome Streaks 
of purple. 

Tee is 4nther Pear likk his, but large. It is 
called the Blanguet; by ſome the Great 11 * 
theſe. calling. the qgher the ſmall: ons. Thu is 
rich and meking, and its. Colour is a deep L 


Fleſh is amid. nd pars ih frm de 


Stone. | 
Tbe/Rgyal is another of the Peaches of this 
* Ix is called alſo the Pavie Rqyal. It is 
ery large round Peach, and is red all over, 
2 a ſmall white Part next the Wal 
On the ſunny Part it is deeper, and on the 
, reſt paler. 
u is of 2 rich Flavour, and the Fleſh parts 
freely from the Stone. | 
Tho Colour in general is pale, but about the 
Stone it is red and bloody. 

Of Grapes there is the Mealy or Miller's Grape, 
ſo called from the Mealy Covering of the young 
Shoots. The Grapes are round, and moderately 
large: they ſtand very thick in the Bunch, and 
are covered with a blue Tin& when full ripe. 

The White Muſcadine is alſo now ripe, This 


when full ripe becomes a little yellowiſh. - The 
Skin is thin, and the Seeds are may, It is a 
very wholeſome Kind. f 
The Royal Muſcadine muſt not be ſappoſed the 
ſame with this ; the Grapes are greener, and the 
Skin is thicker ; but the Flavour is ſuperior. 


The Pearl Pear is now full ripe, agd is an ex- 1h 


cellent Kind. It is finall, bur perfeRtty agree- 


o HA 


1 * 


Of. the Care and unh, oY + 5h Fro: Trees. 


TI is a good Seaſon for. propagating. 


Gooſeberry and Currant Trees: and if 


ſome hearty Showers fall, it vil be Proper hot 
to loſe the Advantage. 

The common Method; af raiſing theſe 4 
is by Suckers; but they never grow to A tble- 
rable Form this Way, without a great deal of 
Trouble. 3 

We ſhall adviſe the Gardener to do it by Cut- 
tings; and we may venture rv.promife. him this 
Way better Succeſs. 

Let him take the Cuttings from the bearing 
Branches of ſome very thriving Gooſeberry Trees. 
Let them be ten Inches long, and cut with Care. 
Let a Border be dug up and made fine for them; 
and let them be planten carefully four Inches 


deep. 48S 
Let the Earth be wy ſettled to them, and 


low, with, buy little red. 
The-Reſe Fear is now. alſo. full ripe. This. is 
of a pale yellow, ſpotted with brown, and ſome- 
times has a Spot of purple to the Sun, Is 

is longiſh, and its Taſte like that of Rag Wier, 
from whence it had ita Name. | 

Of the Plum Kind, the Ferdect is dow very 
foe, It is a middle ſized Plum, of a pale yel- 
lowiſh Colour, and duſted over with a pearly 
Meal. It is bigger than the Green Gage, a little 
longiſh, and marked with. a Furrow on one Side. 
The Fleſh is yellow and finely flavoured, and 
it ſticks firmly to the Stone. 

The Roche Corbon is another fine Plum: this 
is one of the red ones. It is purple to the dun; 
of a whitiſh green next the Wall, and red be- 
tween. It is covered with a bluciſh Powder 


{| when ripe, and is a very excellent Kind. 
is a pleaſant and well flavoured Grape; and 


The Fleſh is yellow, rich and juicy, and parts 
freely from the Stone. 
The Spaniſh Damaſk is another very good one, 
ut not equal to the two preceding. It is a 
. ound... middle-ſized Plum, red, and covered 
* with-a blue · grey Duſt, The Flefhis of a greeniſh 
yellow, and parts freely from the Stone. 
Theſe are the principal Kinds to be expected 


on Week. 


P. II. 


ſionally, if there be not Showers. 

Shade them and defend them from cold 
Winds; and they will take Root before the 
Hoſto, and eſtabliſh themſelves during the 
Winter; ſo that in the ſucceeding Spring they 
will ſhoot with Strength and- Vigour. 

The great Care while this is going on 1s to 
ruh off the under Shoots, that the Shrub may 
riſe with a good Stem: but this we ſhall ſpeak 
of at the Time. : 

There ſhould in every good Garden be a 
forcing Frame for early Fruits; and for ſuch as 
* bave not this material Requiſite, we ſhall in the 
| proper Seaſan give the Method of making it. 
Suppoſing there is one, this is the Time of 
pruning and training the Trees. 
As the Fruit in this Way is to ripen at a par- 
ticular Time, all the Operations upon the Trees 


- give them a gentle Watering, repeating it occa- 


are alſo to be done at Times appropriated ro 
that. 


— 
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that. The Buds will be getting forward by } Never give them a ſecond if the firſt does not 
this Means, and will be in a very good Condi - looſen them: for in that Caſe they are not 
tion of Growth, by that Time the artificial | ripe, and ſhould be left on a Day or two longer. 


Heat is to be applied. The ſame Rule holds for the Peach; if the 


Another conſiderable Bufineſs of this Seaſon is | leaſt Twiſt does not bring it off it is not ripe : 


the gathering of Fruit: we have given Cautions | and this is a Fruit that never ſhould be gathered 


| on. this Head teſpecting the Time; but there is | till it is perfectly fo. a 


another Article as little regarded by our common To know whether Grapes be ripe, obſerve 
Gardeners, which is the Manner of doing it. their Skin and Colour. When they are ripe 
This is in ſome Reſpects general, as relating | they are very clear and tranſparent; and they 
to all Kinds; and in others particular, as re- | never are ſo till then: therefore this is an unerring 
— 4 the ſeparate Species. Rule. 

The firſt general Rule is never to gather them, In examining a Bunch Regard muſt be had to 
but in their Ferſection; and this is to be known | the greater Number of Grapes upon it for they 
by their Colour and Surface. never all ripen together. When this large Part 
The Vulgar have a Way of trying by pinch- | are thus tranſparent let the whole be gathered, 
ing them ; but this is a very ungardener-like | and let the unripe ones be taken off, as alſo any 
Method; and is not neceſſary. damaged Berries ; before hey are ſent to the 

When Plums are ripe their Colour is bright | Table. 
and fine, and the mealy Powder lies full and Pears require a different Management ; for 
yet light upon them. they ſhould always be gathered three or four 

The Way to gather them is to touch them | Days before they are ripe. They will ripen very 
very lightly, ſo as not to rub off the Bloom; | well in lying; and if they are left all the Time 


and then having ever ſo little Hold, the ſmalleſt | upon the Trees they grow mealy. 
Twiſt takes them from the Stalk. 
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CHLORIS, or th KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
0 n A P. I. 

Producis of the K irchen-Garden now in their Perfection. 


E ſhall not carefully inform the Reader | thered ſmall; for there will be a ſufficient Supply 
that he may now have Cabbages and | for larger Growth. 
Carrots, This is a Sort of Information which | The great Parſley Root continues good : and 
none can need: we therefore leave the Recital | the Black Spaniþ Radiſh, of which ſome are 
of it to Writers of another Claſs. | fond, is in great Perfection. Gourds and Squaſhes 
But beſide theſe, and the other Products ſold | are alſo in Order for Soups ; and for ſuch as are 
at every Herb-Stall, the better Kind of Gardens | fond of it, the Chard-Beet. 
now afford the Netted and the Portugal Melons This is a Time when the Rocambole is in 
in great Perfection. The firft Kind is known great Perfeftion. Finochia alſo continues fine; 


by the great Quantity of Net-work on the Out- | and there will be, with good Management, ſome 


ſide, and the Portugal by its June, Round- very good Cabbage Lettuces on the warm Bor- 


neſs and delicate Smell. ders. There may alſo be ſmall Salletting for ſuch as 


. Muſhrooms will be afforded from the Beds in | approve it at this Seaſon, by frequent Sowings 
Plenty, and there may be a great many ga- | and good Care. 
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G-WA FP. I. 
The Care and Culture of the Kitchen- G arden. 


ITH the laſt Article nam'd among the a quick "IMS and may be continued yet ſome 
Products of this Seaſon, we may begin | Time. 


the Chapter of Buſineſs ; for young Salleting is of For this Purpoſe, chuſe now a South Bed, un- 
I 


der 


Sept. 
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der a Wall; and ſow the Seeds deeper thun at 
other Times. Turnep, Cteſs, Muſtard and Radiſh, 
are the four beſt Kinds; their Mixture makes a 
very good Sallad, and they will, with this Care, 
thrive very well. If chey ſhould be ſown ſhallow, 


or more expos d, the Froſts would looſen” their 


Roots, and they would come to nothing. 

Let the Gardener's hext Care be the refreſhing 

his Aſparagus Beds. 710 

The old Stalles are to be cut off, and laid by in 
Heaps, and the Weeds are to be clear d away with 
them. When the Beds are thus clean'd, let the 
Surface be ſtir'd with a Hoe and Rake, and ſpread 
over it a moderate Covering of the old Dung from 
one or more of the Summer's Cucumber- Beds. 
Then pare the Alleys between the Beds, and 
break the Earth, that is taken off, fine: ſtrew 
eee Beds upon Us eee 
a gentle Watering. 

The Beds being thus taken Care of ſome Uſe 
may be made of the Alleys. 

Let the Heaps of Weeds be dug in and well 
covered, and theſe will ſerve as a Manure. 


Alleys lying low between the Beds, will be a 
fine ſheltered Spot for ſome Colewort Plants. 


Theſe will be very ſecure; and being planted at 
three Foot diſtance, in a fingle Row in each Alley, 
they will have abundant Nouriſhment, without 
doing the Aſparagus any Harm. 

They will ſtand thoſe Winters which deſtroy 


the common Crops ; and they may be taken away 


before the Time of the Spring- dreſſing of the Beds. 

Let a Piece of Ground be well choſen for a 
Crop of Beans and Peaſe: it muſt be de- 
fended from Cold, and open to the South Sun. 
Dig into this ſome Sand and Coal- aſhes ; and then 
plant it half with Beans, and ſow the other half 
with Peaſe. If theſe ſtand the Winter, they will 
come in at a fine Seaſon; and they will be the 
more like to do it, for this Practice of digging in 


the dry and warm Ingredients. It is a Practice 


known to few, but it is founded on the plaineſt 
Reafon. 

There is nothing gives the Froſts ſuch Power 
upon the Kitchen-Garden Crops, as Wet. It is 
found univerſally, that when other are 
alike, thoſe Herbs planted in dry Places ſurvive the 
Froſts, which kill thoſe on wet Ground. This is 


an artificial Method of rendering the Earth leſs 


able to clod and crack about them. 

In a Garden well manag'd in the Article of 
Sowing, there will be Cauliflowers now beginning to 
get Heads. Theſe require Care, and they will 
come to Perfection at a Time when they will be 
very valuable. 


They ſhould be now defended from Sun and 
Rain; and yet there is 4 Neceſſity of their having 


a free Air. The Rains will rot them; and 


the Sun, while it brings them forward, will make 
them yellow. 


The Method to keep them ſound and white, is 


to cover them with their own Leaves. 


Height, without Damage. 


"The inner 
Leaves ſhould be crack'd at the Rib, and bent = 
dowrt over them; in this Condition” they will be 
ſhadow'd, and yet have Air enge and they 
will grow quicle and finely. — 

Broccoli ern 
tion; and due Care 


be after this little Danger. The fame good 


Groth that forwards it at this Time, expoſes it 


more to the coming Frofts ; to protect it from 
theſe, and 306 (602 Ticks: Glteg 16 VI_han, 
proceed thus : | 


Break the Earth berween the Plants, very tho- 


| roughly, to the Depth of five Inches, and draw 


good deal of it about their Stalks.” The two Ad- 
vantages ariſing from this, are obvious: the Earth 
is broke, and by that rendered fitter for nouriſhing 


the Plants; and their extreme Roots are broken 


ad on > ff: roche ogg form'd 
for ſpreading in it. At the ſame Time that their 
Stalks are defended and ſupported againſt the 
Severities of the Weather. 
Two Cautions are to be us'd in doing it: 
the firſt is, to chuſe a good Day, when the Earth 


being taken of it, there will | 


is dry; and the next is, to pile it up to a due 


If the Heart of the 
Plant be cover'd, ee e of eg 


'preſerv'd. 

The Muſhroom-Beds, made as we lately di- 
rected, continue producing abundantly ; but they 
muſt be defended from the approaching Cold 
and Wet. The Froſts will prevent the ſhooting of 
the Muſhrooms, ___ thy 08 Bangs wi rot the 
Spawn. 

Some, for this Purpoſe, cover them with 
Frames and Glaſſes ; but this, though a very ſafe 
Method, is not a good one. The Beds produce 


in Abundance by this Practice, but the Muſhrooms 
will be bad. 


We have obſerved before, that the Bed Muſh- 
rooms are inferior to thoſe of the Field : and theſe 
are worſt of all; the ſmother'd Vapour. of the 
Dung gives them a nauſeous Flavour. 

The Farmer ſhews the Gardener what he ſhould 
do in this Caſe; the ſame Caution by which he 
defends his Stacks of Hay, will anſwer in this 
Manner for the Muſhroom Beds; that is the co- 
vering them with a Ridge of Thatch. 

Let this be carefully laid on, made ſufficiently 
thick, and brought down low enough, and it will 
anſwer all the Purpoſes ; the Rain will be carry'd 
clear off, and the Froſt will, for that Reaſon, 
have little Power. 

In this Manner the Muſhroom Bed will do its 
proper Office ; it will produce in Abundance dur- 
ing the Winter; and that is a Time when they are 
not to be had from the Fields. | 

This is the great Uſe of theſe Beds; and the 
Muſhrooms will be as well flavour'd as any rais'd 
on Beds can be. I 
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For the Beginning of OCTOBER, 
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t 
Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 


1. Glebular - fowerd' GOMPHRENA, 


Senſe of the 
Plant, has made it univerſal in our Gar- 
dens; where it glows at this Seaſon with its 
full purple, carrying all the Marks of Health, 
when the Generality of the Vegetable Beauties are 
decaying. 

Its Name among our Gardeners is the Globe A. 
maranth. The 'common Writers call it Amaran- 
thoides; and ſome with us, the Everlaſting Flower. 
This Name has been given it from the Time 
the Flowers will retain their Luſtre, The French 
have call'd ir, for the ſame Reaſon, L' immortel, 
The never-dying Flower. 

Names form'd from thoſe of other Plants, with 
which ſuch as call'd by them are thought to have 
fome Reſemblance, are juſtly rejected in the pre- 
ſent improv'd State of Botany ; therefore the for- 
mer Denominations of this Plant, Amarantho affi- 
nis, and Amaranthoides, are diſus'd, and it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a Name appropriated to it, and 
given to no other Genus; this is Gomphrena. 
By way of Diſtinction from the other Species of 
the ſame Genus, Linn us calls this, Gomphrena 
caule erecto foliis ovato lanceolatis, capitulis ſolitariis 
pedunculis diphyllis : that is, upright Gomphrena, 


with pointed oval Leaves and ſingle Heads, with 


two- leav'd Pedicles. 
Numb. VI. 


Elegance in this fingular | 


Thoſe who are not acquainted with the Nature of Octob. 
our Science, will exclaim or ſmile on reading fuch —> 


a Name; but they are to be told, its Length is 
needful to diſtinguiſh the Species from all others ; 
and that it has its Merit with the Prolixity, for 
it contains an abſolute Deſcription of the Plant. 
Ours may be ſhorten'd from the Particulars con- 
tain'd in this. | 
The Root is fibrous, and the Plant riſes to two 
Foot in Height. Its Stalk is full of a ſnow- white 


Pith, branched, round, and of a pale whitiſh Co- 


lour, often ſpotted with Purple near the Ground, 


naturally purple at the Joints, and covered with 


a light white Hairyneſs. 

The Leaves are plac'd naturally in Pairs at di- 
ſtant Joints ; but-luxuriant Nature, when we give 
the Plant good Culture, often exceeds that Num- 
ber. They are ſupported on ſhort Foot-ſtalks, 
and they are whitiſh on the upper Side; and on the 
under of a light pale green. 

The Flowers are numerous, and of an uncom- 
mon Luſtre : they terminate the Branches in round 
Heads; and often others reſt in the Boſoms of the 
Leayes. | 

Theſe Heads are form'd of glittering purple 
Scales, firm to the Touch, dry, oblong, and 
pointed; and from among theſe Scales burſt out 
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and their Form is ſtarry. The Seed follows. One f 


Se 5 e e The bringing this Plant to Perfection depends 


Cotton. 7 upon es; 1. The hawing good Seeds. 
What is uſ Y whderſtood by the Nati f the | 2. The the Plants fo ly in Spring; 
Flower of this Plant, _& the whole glo uft | and, 3. ing them Growth 


or Head. *Tis this 3 obtained for it the Names in a good Compoſt. 
of Never- dying, and the Everlaſting Flower: the The ſecond Article our Gardeners perform to- 
dry Conſtruction and poliſh'd Surface of the Scales, ¶ lerably well, for it is mechanical: in the firſt they 
keeping them in their original Brightneſs a long are negligent ; and of the other altogether igno- 
ime. rant. 
Te Stack having kia fat examined KiB ge. t £thrbfort no Wander tat a hne whith 
neral Form and Structure of the Plant, defires to aſtoniſhes the Eye with many hundred Flowers at 
know its Claſs in the Linn aw Syſtem : for this | once, ſpread over its diffus'd Branches in its native 
he muſt conſult the ſeparate Flowers, as well as the | Clixnare, | here raiſes ſcarce more. than a ſinge 
general Head. ſickly Stem, and with Difficulty throws out a 
Let him pull to Pieces one of theſe Heads, and Dozen or two of Flowers. 
he will find each little Flower pla&d'in its ſtint | ts Beauty is ſo inherent, that Ignorance and 
Cup. This is flatted, and com d of, qhree lit- 1 Neglect together, cannot deface it utterly : but 
tle Leaves; two of che three ate hollow'd, and all the curious Eye will diſtover from what it diſ- 
agony eee 2h the third is leſs, and cloſes in the common, will be to what Perfection 
d hderways. | | it may be brought by better Management. 
* The Body of the Flower, form'd of = fingle The Seeds are of two Kinds, thoſe brought 


Petal, is divided to the Baſe into five Segments: | from the Eaft-Indies, and ſuch as are produced 
theſe are ſharp-pointed, and they give the harry here. 
Figure. © The firſt are preferable highly. They are pro- 
Within the Body of the Flower he will perceive | cur'd from healthful Plants; che others are, at 
a tubular Piece of = Cylindric Form, and equal | beft poor, and are often M ripen'd. Late Sowing, 
to the Hollow of the Flower in length : this is a | or careleſs Expoſure at the Time of their Ripen- 
ſingular Part, and it appears the more ſo from the new us, frequently renders them of little Value. 
Smallneſs of the reſt. 4 Firſt then let our curious Gardener get his Seeds 
We have inform'd him, that whenever he finds from the Eaſt; they are common there, and 
in a Flower ſome Part beide the Petals; and the our Frade thither"rendets it eaſy to obtain them 
Organs of Fructification, it is the NeFarium. freſh enough for ſowing, 

This little Flower has it ſo large and fo conſpi- Theſe Seeds being obtain'd, in the Beginning 
cuous; and, when examined near the Edge, it is | of February let a Hot-Bed be prepar'd for their 
found to be divided regularly by ten Denticulations. Reception; and at the fame Time an artificial 

The Mouth of this tubular Part is clos d hy a Soil made for them when they come to be planted 
complicated Button; but this, tho” placed in it, out. Our Gardeners ſet them in the Borders as 
does not belong to it. *Tis compos'd of | they chance to be, damp or dry, light or heayy ; 

' five diſtinct Parts, and theſe are the Antheræ they forced Wraningly. The true Method 
of the Flower. They ſtand upon five Fitaments, is this. | 
which are 'almoft too ſmall for Sight, and riſe Tro in an open Spot of Ground two Leads 
within the Neck of the Neearium. | of common under-turf Earth, taken from an up- 

Theſe are the five Threads which give the Claſs | land Paſture, where the Soil is dry and ſomewhat 
of the Plant. Tho fmalll they are regular; and | ſandy, but not barren; add to this a Load and 
therefore it is to be 'refer'd to its Place, half of common Garden-Mould, that is, Earth 
according to their Number: and the Student re- enriched with rotten Dung: and add afterwards 
membring what has been "ſaid already on that | two Buſhels of clean Coal-aſhes, and a Load of 
'Head, will know Gomphrena to be one of the Pen- | Sheeps-Dung picked freſh from a Common. 
tandria, the Fifth Claſs of Linnavs. Dig. and ſtir all theſe well together, and leave 

Within the Flower, and below the Filaments, | them to the Sun, Air, Rains, and Dews; take 
is placed the Rudiment of the future Seed. From | Care no Weeds grow on the Heap to exhauſt its 
this riſe two Styles ; therefore the Plant is one of Virtue ; and thus leave it till it-is wanted. 97 
the ſecond Section, the Digynia. Let the Hot - Bed be well covered with common 

It is a Native of the Indies, but it ſucceeds per- Mould. Sow the Seeds, by ſcattering them from 
fectly well in our Gardens, with the common Cul- | the Hand thinly and evenly, and ſift over them 
ture of our annual Plants. half an Inch of fine Mould. Cover the Bed cloſe, 

We propoſe Improvements, not retailing | 4nd take Care it is kept warm. 
antient Imperfection; and we ſhall tell the Gar- Here leave them to Nature, and 1 ex- 
5 dener how he may raiſe his Globe Amaranths, as we pect their ſhooting. They are idle Writers who 

- ſuppoſe he will continue to call them, to a larger preſume to fix a Day for the Appearance of the 
Size, and cover them with much more nymeraus Plants. This depends on Accidents, never twice 
Flowers : how he ſhall ſtain, with living Purple, the ſame ; the Newneſs of the Seeds, the Heat of 


the Joints of the Stalk, and ſport” its Baſe with | the Bed, the Depth of Mould, and the Moiſture 
- Crimſon, of the Dung. 


\ W hen they appear, they will ſoon get Strength 
and 


» 
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vered with a deeper Frame. 


7 


place one of the Plants. 
Raiſe them gently from their firſt Bed, not with 
a. Finger, as ſome direct, but with a hollow 
rr 
Set them upright, fix the Mould well about 
them, and give chem a very light and gentle Wa- 


2 


Give them Air as there may be Occadon, and 


repeat the Waterings. They will thus. grow up 


briſkly ; and at the End of about four and twenty 
Days they will be ready for their third Hot-Bed. 
This muſt be larger than the others, and co- 
Its Mould muſt be 
nine Inches thick, and the Heat moderate. 
Here the young Plants muſt be ſet at about 


eight Inches Diſtance; water'd at firſt, and after- 


wards expoy'd gradually to the Air. 


| the 
in the Center of each Square, made by thele Lines, 


| — 


Ir will now be Time to prepare the Border for Octob. 


| them. Let the artificial Soil, already directed, 


de laid a Spade and half deep, either in an entire 
Border, or in the Places in other Borders where 
Plants are to ſtand. Let them be carefully 


removed into this, after Sun-ſet, in a dripping 
Seaſon, and ſhaded till they have taken Root. 


Gentle Waterings will from Time to Time be 
needful, and they will thus riſe to a Yard in 
Height, ſpread out forty or more Branches from 
a Root, and be covered with a Profuſion of 


Flowers, larger and of a finer Colour than thoſe 


rais'd any other Way. 

This Care is worth employing, becauſe of the 
Duration of their Flowers. They will not only 
be full of Beauty in the Ground, all this and Part 
of the ſucceeding Month, ſo long as Froſts are 
gentle, but being gather'd in their Prime, they 
will retain their Beauty a vaſt while, and ſerve in 
the Places of artificial Flowers, in Ornaments, 
Deſerts, and all the other Uſes of thoſe Things, 
exceeding every Thing, that has come from the 


2. OVAL-LEAY'D 


We' have recommended to the Attention of the 
Curious, in a preceding Number, a Species of 


_ Hibiſcus, eall'd, from the Multiplicity of Perals 


and Bigneſs of the Flower, the China Rofe. 
This which we here propoſe to their Regard, is 
little inferior to it in Luſtre; and from the fame 
Cauſe has been alſo called the Roſe of China. 
Brxeynivs calls it the Tree Alcea, of Jave, 
making it a Kind of Vervain Mallow. 
Lix x æus juſtly ranks it with the Hibiſcus, and 


names it, Hibiſcus foliis ovatis ſerratis acuminalis 
' glabris caule arboreo : that is, Shrub Hibiſcus, with 


ſmooth, ſharp-pointed, oval, and ſerrated Leaves. 

It riſes to fix or eight Foot in Height a ſpread- 
ing Shrub. 

The Root is fibrous and inſipid ; the Trunk is 
covered with a brown rough Bark: the younger 
Shoots are grey and ſmooth, and their inner Bark 
is green. 

The Leaves are numerous, and of a 8 
Shape; they have long Foot - ſtalks, and their Co- 
lour is a pale but elegant green; they are groſly 
ſerrated at the Edges, and ſoft to the Touch. 

The Flowers are very large and beautiful; they 
terminate the Branches, and their Colour is a fine 


ſtrong red: they are naturally double, and the 


numerous Petals which compoſe them, are curl'd 
and wav'd at the Tops and Edges. 


Each Flower has a double Cup. The outer 


whitiſh, and the inner green. The internal Part 


reſembles that of the Mutable Hibiſcus; the Fila- 


ments being connected in the lower Part, ſo as to 
form a kind of Cylinder, and their Buttons nume- 
tous; theſe are yellow, and the Diviſions of the 
Style are crimſon. 

The Structure of theſe Organs ſhews it to — 


ROSE HIBISCUS. 


the fame Claſs with the other Hibiſcus, and of the 


ſame Section; it is another of the Monadelphia Po- 
Handria. The Filaments being connected ar their 
Baſe into a ſingle Body, and their Buttons name- 
rous. 

This we have explain'd under the before-nam'd 
Article, and need not repeat it here. 

The Shrub is a Native of the Eaft- Indies, and 
is one of the fineſt and moſt valu'd of their gay 
Productions. The Flowers are not leſs conſpicu- 
ous for their Number, than their Size and Colour, 
and they there cover the Branches throughout all 
the Year. 

With us it muſt not be expected to attain this 
Degree of Perfection; but we may raiſe to ſo 
much Excellence as to eclipſe moſt of our Stove 
Plants. 

Its Culture needs not be ſet down at length, 
for it muſt be the ſame with that of the other 
Hibiſcus ; we therefore refer for this, as for the 
Explanation of its Claſs to our ſecond Number. 
When it ſhall have been once eſtabliſhed among 
us, the Method of propagating it muſt be by 


Layers; for it very rarely ripens its Seeds in the 


Indies, and cannot well be expected to bring them 
to the due Perfection here. 

This is one of the Species we recommend to be 
introduced as an Addition to our common Stove 
Plants. We have been long accuſtomed to ſee its 
Figure in the China-Paintings; and ſome have 
thought it, as they did the other, the Product only 
of the Deſigner's Fancy; but a better Knowledge 
of Things has now ſhewn us that it is Nature; 
and there are at this Time ſeveral Plants of it 
riſing in our Gardens. 
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Pl. VI. We lay here before the Reader a Shrub that 
Fig. 3. was early introduced into the Gardens of Hol- 


land, and that deſerves a Place in every one of 
ours, where either Singularity or Beauty are re- 
The Gardeners Name for it is Shrub Sage, or 
Yellow African Sage. 
in the Amſterdam Garden, calls it, Salvia Afri- 
cana fruteſcens folio ſubrotunde glauco flore magno 
aureo : and Linnevs, in his Hort. Cliff. and 
VAanROYEN, in his Lagd. Salvia foliis ſubrotungis 
integerrimis baſi truncatis dentatis : that is, Sage 
with rounded entire Leaves, truncated at the Baſe 
and dented. 


It is a wild and irregular ſhrubby Plant, of a 


Yard or more in Height. The Root is fibrous, 
and the Trunk is brown. 
The young Shoots are ſquare and green; but 


as they grow older they loſe that Shape and Co- 

lour, becoming round and of a pale brown. 
The Leaves are numerous, and they ſtand in 

Pairs, crowded with Rudiments of young ones. 


They are ſhort, broad, of a thick firm Sub- | 


ſtance, and a blueiſh green. 

The Flowers are large, conſpicuous, and 
beautiful. 
the Tops of all the Stalks ; and their Colour is 
a ſhining gold yellow. The Cup is large; and 
in this, after the Flower is fallen, the Seeds 
ſtand naked. | 

This is the general Aſpect of the Flower, into 
the internal Part of which the Student is to look 
to know of what Claſs it is in the Linnaan 
Syſtem. 

Searching for the Filaments he will find them 
only two: and the Diſpoſition of theſe being 
equal, he knows, from the general Rules laid 
down, already, that it is by their Number he 
is to judge of its Place in the modern Syſtem. 
The ſecond Claſs of Linn vs is named Dian- 
dria ; that Term expreſſing Plants in whoſe 
Flowers the male Parts are two. 


The Structure of theſe Filaments is very en- 


lar. Each is ſplit into two Parts, which ſtand 
wide aſunder: one of theſe is longer, and lies 
under the upper Lip of the Flower and on this 
Part of each Filament ſtands the Anthera or 
Button, not on the other; that having only an 


obtuſe Appendage. 


Theſe Buttons are the Part which ſerve for the 
Impregnation of the Seeds; theſe therefore are 
to be regarded; and thoſe Portions of the Fila- 
ments which carry them; not the other, in an 
Enquiry after the Claſs of the Plant. But now 
we have taught the Student not to be miſled by 
their Form, we may explain a farther 9 
rity relating to them. | 

Mr. Ray, and many other Writers, have 
brought into one Claſs all the Plants which have 
labiated Flowers ; that is, ſuch as have, like 
this of Sage, the Flower of Lavender, and the 
like, a Diviſion into two Parts, ſomewhat re- 


ſembling two Lips. 
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CoMMELINn, who raiſed it. 


They are diſpoſed in ſhort Spikes 'on 


” 
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Ln aus, who has not followed. [theſe com 
mon Marks in his Diſtributian; but founds his 
Method on the internal Paris, claſſes theſe labi- 


ated Kinds in general among his Dichnamia, or 


thoſe in whoſe Flower two Stamina or F ilaments 


are longer, and have more 28125 than the 


others. 
Thus in the Flower of 138 there are "8 


Filaments, two of which are longer than the 
other two; and ſo almoſt univerſally among the 


labiated Plants. 
Sage is an Exception to this Rule, and has, 


as we percelye in the preſent Inſtance, only two 
Stamina; but the Uniformity of Nature in the 


ſmalleſt Parts is very obſervable, even in this 


| Variation ; for Sage, which has only two Flla- 
ments in the Flower, has thoſe ſplit ſo that 


each ſeems double 3 one of the two Branches of 
each is ſhorter than the other, and has, inſtead 
of a regular *Anthera, only a uſelefs Appeh- 
dage. 


Culture of the Arzican GoLpan Sac. 


This is one of thoſe, ſhrubby Plants that bear 
our Summers in the open Air, but require the 


Shelter of a Gamn-bouls in the Severities 


of Winter.. 


We have it in . e but &o 10d 
ferent Appearance it makes, flowering ſeldom 
and that poorly, and being uſually covered with 


dead and decaying Leaves, occaſions it to be leſs 
regarded than it deſerves. 


This is not the Nature of the Plant, for i it is 
luxuriant and lively in its native Soil; nor is it 
limited to that Climate for enjoying its Vigour; 
it is ſtrong and healthy in the Gardens of France, 
and flowers in Holland all Autumn, as well as in 
its native Country. 

Our Climate does not deny the ſame Advan- 
tage, but our Gardeners forfeit it by an unſkilful 
Culture : in the Place of which we ſhall here pro- 
poſe a better, not from Imagination, but ſuch a 
one as is founded on Reaſon, and confirmed by the 


Experience of the French, and more of the 


Dutch Gardeners. 

The Plant may be raiſed from Curtings or 
from Seeds, Moſt Gardeners prefer the former 
Method, becauſe eaſter, though they know the 
latter to be better. 

They take the Cuttings from a ſtarved weak 
Plant, for their Pots afford no better, and they 
plant them in a lean and hungry Soil. 

By this Means the Plant, which had its Ori- 
gin in Weakneſs, is ſtarved into Decay ; and at 


| beſt produces a few ſcattered and faint Flowers: 


continuing weak for Want of Nouriſhment, and 
often infecting the neighbouring Herbs with its 
Decay. 

This, like our ill Succeſs in many other Ex- 


| otics, is owing to the ill Inſtruction our Garde- 


ners receive from Writings which they think au- 
thentic as the Goſpels; and which, though we ſhall 
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Ottos. not wantonly . or  ill-naturedly depreciate, yet 
——— Then the Succeſs of Gardening, is at fRigke v we 


Plants have good Strength, prepare ſome Pots 


Pl. VI. 
Fig. 4 


of the fame Genus, bur others have named it an 


carefully and gently at times; and when they 


and afterwards into a third hot Bed, according 
"tothe common Method i in that Culture. 


of the *artificial*Soil. 


Plants. 


Plant lies in the fine Wildneſs of Form, and 


* certain Characters by which thoſe ſeveral Genera | 
wc 


ſhall not ſpare. 
| I. Makes w rife this 


Plant to its Per- 
ſection is this. 


Procure Seeds from France or Holland, where 


the Plant ripens them well; or, if ir can be 


conveniently done, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it is a Native. 


Sow theſe in Spring, upon a moderate hot 


Bed; and at the fame Time prepare for them 
the following artificial Soil. | 


Lay in a Heap two Barrows of Mud from the | 
oh 0 of a Pond; one Barrow. of mellow 
Cow-Dun Co ber 


a Harrow of common 
from m under the Turf in a dry 
Put | | 


* Sprinkle this line with a littte Brine, ind 


let it lie to mellow. 
When the Plants are riſen, water them very 


have ſome Strength, remove them into a ſecond, 


When the Summer is advanced, and the 


for them. 
Let rhieſe be large; and put into them ſome 


Set in each Pot one Ptanit : fill up with more 


of the ſame Söll, and ſettle the Barth w its | 


Roots by*a"gtntle Watering. 
Ser theſe Pots under a warm Wall, and Graw 
a Mat over them at a Height hbove che 


Keep them ſhaded” till e kavoroned well, 
and water them frequently. 
Then ſet them in 2 wartin wid-welVlickeied 


Part of the Garden, among other Exoticks chat 
bear Expoſure. 


Many of the Nlants will thus" fewer the: firſt 
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Year, and all of them the ſecond. 

They muſt be conſtantly watered while they 
ſtand expoſed, and particularly when they are 
abqut to flower. 

Toward the End of September the Buds will 
ar, and good Watering will bring them 
thiy forward. 

At the Approach of Winder they muſt be re- 
moved into the Greenhouſe; and they muſt not 
be ſhut up there too cloſe. | 

In the fücteeding Summer they are to be ſet 
out wick the other Exoticks, and treated in all 
Reſpects like them. 

By this Means we can aſſure che Gardener he 
will obtain this Plant in all its Elegance; and 
gain a Reputation above others, who follow leſs 
proper Directions. 

Next to the Error of raifing the Plant from 
bad Cuttings, the Soil that is commonly uſed for 


it * its Growth. 


r. Mil xxx, the beſt Inſtructor the Gardenets 
have hitherto had, orders it to be planted in Pots 
filled with light ſandy Earth * : but Nature and 
Reaſon Aire exactly the contrary z and Expe- 


rience ſhews this is a Soil in which it cannot 
thrive. 


Moſt of the other Kinds of Sage grow naturally 
in a dry and barren Soil, therefore they will thrive 
in it when planted ; but *tis otherwiſe with this. 

It is a Native of the Cape, and there grows 


by the Sides of Brooks that dry up in the Sum- 


mer : in theſe Places it finds a rich and mellow 
Soil, and ſuch we are to give it. 

Of this Commeline, who writes its Hiſtory, in- 
forms us, and other Writers confirm it; and 
upon "ſuth Knowledge alone can be founded its 
true Culture : but this needful Knowledge that 
Author could not attain, for Commelinie wrote 
in Butin ; atid the Want of a liberal Education 
has ſhrut from him the Stores of Knowledge. 


4+ 
We have endeavoured on many Occaſions, 
and ſhall on many more, to introduce univer- 
ſally into the Gardens of the Curious, Plants 
whoſe Leaves have a peculiar Beauty, as well 
as thoſe whoſe Grace is in their Flowers. This 
is an Inſtance. 
There is a pleaſing Brightneſs in. the Flower, 
though it wants Dignity ; but the Value of 'the 


in the eaſy Foldings and Diviſions of the 
Leaves. 


Authors have been divided what to call it. 
Van Rayen tightly makes it a Species of Fana- 
cetum. In Commeline it is alſo deſcribed as-one 


Ageratum. 
This Confuſion has been owing to the un- 
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have been ęſtabliſhed; for they have been ill 
choſen. Linn Aus has defined them better: 


none has deſcribed, ſo well as that Author, theſe 


Genera; indeed ſcarce any other has underſtood 
them. 


He refers it to the Tanzy Kind, to which it 
evidently belongs, and calls it in his Species Plan- 
tarum, p. 884, Tanacetum foliis finnatifidis laci- 


niis lanceolatis obtufiuſculis iutegerrimis: Pinnatifid- 


leav'd Tanzy, with lanceolated, obtuſe, and un- 
divided Segments. 

This Author had called it, Tanacetum foliis pin- 
natis, in his Hortus Cliffortiana ; but farther Ob- 
ſervation ſhewed him that was leſs proper, the 
Leaves not being compleatly pinnated, though 

reſembling that Character in their Diviſion. 


It is a robuſt and ſpreading Shrub ; 
is divided,” brown, ſpreading 


the Root 
, and full of Frhres. 
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Oftob, The Stem is woody, - round, cen wich * | 
— rough btown Bark, and full of Branches. 


Theſe expand every Way with a graceful re- ay Kenn oe 7 che Fr Part of 
| unleſs unſkilful Culture maims them: bro A THe Ne Noc e fir fo et, and 
c form pe, ches e A Ved; #* eee 
S . paul 501 Schl > having? rend, 

Dl ot Anthe chere. __ dw nt 35 
but as they grow older they loſe. their Freſhneſs. «This, ; the. Srudent i N b ha nd _ to 

Fre- the Leaves drop oft. . underſtand ;\ and to 15 it es ealy "it wall 

Even this is an Article of Beauty in the Plant, be proper he lay before oo. a flowery Re of 

Ohe well kept 3-for theſe. naked Bradehes ferve | any, Plant of this Kin ! what ke fees 

4 2 Foil to the fullrufted'Tops, .abd younger with what he fads. 

Shoots. „ Hayipg made ak 70 ainted "with ra 
115.) The! Leaves: are of 2 3 1 =. he . underſtands the t ohgamia ; the Word 
Beauty: they are oblong: and large, and, are di- Linx avs, has . to expreſs this Mixture 

vided with great Regularity down. $0 the middle Jof. betmaphrodite and ſemale overs: 


Rib by numerous Inciſions. 
— Their Colour i3:8 fine bright oak the 
5 of the Shots are hitiſh and downy, , | 

This gives 3 very pleaſing Vatiation at all 
Seaſons. 3 and hen the Flowers burſt forth | 
they add to it greatly. 

They decorate the Tops of the Branches in 

numerous ſpreading Fufts, and their Colour id 


bright yellow. | 


This Term is founded, "like his other, in 

| the Greek, and, formed of tes Words, expreſ- 
& * that, the Impregnatian of the. Seeds is Per- 
formed; or, as he phraſes it, the Noprials are 
celebrated different Ways; the Hermaphrodite 
Flowers in the Centre, producing Seeds ri- 
pened by, the Duſt from the Antherz in 
the ſame Flowezs ; and the female Flowers in 


the Rim ripening Seed allo, from the Impreg- 
The Seeds follow, but theſe rarely ripen. in our nation of the Duſt i io the Antherz of the central 
Climate. Flowers. 


This is the A Form of the Plane, and! 
the Diſpoſitionof its Flowers; to underſtand 
its Claſs' and Place in the Lid AN Syſtem, 
theſe are to be examined with a great deal of 5 
Attention. 4 
We have made our a0 famniliarly ac- 
' quainted with the eaſier Diſtinctions of this Au- 
5 cor $ Method ; and upon the Foundation of that 
Knowledge, we now, ſhall. venture to lead him 


This, though ſo complicated and fo Mental 
an Article, is but the aher wed an 87.14 
or Section:; not of a Claſs, | «04 | 
We'have named it here, * ls Student may 
know in what Part to look for” thoſe Flowers; 
which being perfect afford do: Marks of the 
claſſical Diſtribution, |, F 
Lethim for this Purpoſe examine one of the ſmall 
Flowers, ſeparated not from the Edge, but from 
into the Depths of the Science. | the Diſk or Middle of a Head. In this he will 
The Plants, whoſe Claſſes we have inveſtigated find five wr _— F lame, 2 ue An- 
hitherto, produce their Flowers whether ſingly, or cher. 
in Cluſters, yet * a regular Manner, one like an- Leet him not be haſty to aſs the Plant 2 
other; or if unlike, (as where they are of diſtin& J fore to the pentandrous, or fifth Claſs. 
male and female Kinds) they are ſeparated either He will perceive on nearer Examination, that 
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by growing upon diſtinct Plants, though of the 


ſame Species; or upon ſo remote Parts of the 


ſame Plant, that they raiſe no Confuſſon from 
their Mixture. But we here enter on a different 


Aſſortment. 


This Plant, and ſeveral others to be 1 
deſcribed, produce Flowers different in their 


internal Structure, but ſmall and cluſtered to- 


gether. 
The whole ſpreading Tuft of Flowers, which 
terminates a 


Of ſeveral diſtin& little Heads, and each of theſe 


of many Flowers. | 
Theſe Heads are ſupported ſingly upon Di- 


viſions of the Stalk; and each Head contains 
| . theſe numerous Flowers in one common ſcaly 


Cup. 
Of theſe, ſome contain both the male and female 


Organs of Generation; and others only the 


ome: . 
Theſe are not ſcattered at random, one a- 
mong another; but Nature, wonderful in all her 


Works, has placed them regularly. 


3 


a Branch in this Plant, is formed 


C5 
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the Antheræ, or Buttons, do nor tremble on 
their Filaments, as in moſt Flowers, detached 
and free z but that they unite together, and form 
a Cylindrick Body. 

This is the Mark of the nineteenth Linx = ax 
Claſs, called from this Union Syngeneſia; Plants, 
_ whoſe male Parts perform their Office of Im- 
pretznation jointly or together, 

This Union of the Antherz, therefore, de- 


termines the Claſs of the Plant ; and the Stu- 


dent is to remember, that wherever he ſees 
them thus united, be their Number what it will, 


| the Plant belongs to the Syngeneſeous Tribe. 


Under this claſſical Diſtinction, the Plants which 
are very numerous are ranged in ſeveral Orders. 

Of theſe the Polygamous Kind is one. 
This we have thus far explained to the attentive 
Reader; and ſhall occaſionally in the ſame 
Manner, enter into the Particulars relating ta 
the others, when we treat of Syngeneſous Plants 
belonging ſeverally to thoſe Sectionz. 


— Culture 


x 


his, though 
mate, will bear the Symmers erpos d in our Coun- 


0x | Culture of "the Emwarian' Tanzy, 


irn * 


1 Mieten ch. 


F 


ad. 


It rarely brings the Seeds to Petfechon with us, | 


and it is eaſily propagated by Slips, for Which 
enten we ſhall dire$t the Gardener to follow that 
Method. To this Purpoſe, 
"inning of May, dig up a 
Place; where the Earth is rich and mellow. 


by. 


him, in the Be- 
in a ſhelter'd 


Let this lie ten Days, to imbibe the Dews after 
its digging, and to ſettle ; and then, Jes. lll pro- 


Mot LAGS be dren, ae dares of | 
- this Bed, each Way at a Foot diſtance. 


1-146 oi Conte of en e See, Joc! | 


Hole be"optn'd, and the" Mould aid vp at its 


1 


Let iche Earth — about chm, and e 


let them have a gentle Watering : then cover them 
with a Mat, ſupported to a due Height not to 
cruſh chem; nne 
they have ſhot good Roots. 1 


— eee 


that they may have the Advantage of good Sun 
for the Remainder of the Summer, and Shelter in 
the Winter, | 

Let the Pots be large, and let them be fill'd 
with a Mixture of three Parts Garden-Mould, 
ren 
of a Paſture. 


In this let nee fr Comp 


as in the F 


ter d and ſhaded. 


When they have well gr-d themſelves in-the 
new Earth, let them be ſet among the other Ex- 


otics during the reſt of Summer; and when they 


are fem wd into the Green-houſe, let 4 80 
ich ow, ſharing the ſame Care. 


© "Side. 
Vn ir thc Slips be raken off | 
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ae elbe ſaid in Praile of this Plant, 
which is already familiar in our Gardens, and 


ſhow Hine to. lay, before che praftical Gardener 
with. Reſpect to its Culture and t, 
| which encrealing its Beauty, will enſure it of keep- 


ing iu Place. 


Our Gardeners, beſicle its Name of Marvel of 
"Par, in ſome Places call it Marvel of the World. 
The common Writers have called it, after CLy- 


$1Us, Admirabilis Fan, and C. Baubine makes 


it a Sclan mm, 


TourntForT has diſtinguiſhed | it by the Name 


Jalapa; and Van Roven by that of NyZage. 


\ Tann@vs has but little alter'd the old Name 


gef Crvusius, he calls it Admirabilis : and ranking 


all the Sorts of it which TouxnzrorT has erro- 


neouſly nam'd, as Species; and MiIIER has un- 
luckily copy'd from him under the ſame Deno- 
mination, as Varieties, he adds no Diſtinction. 


The Plant is a Yard high, and ſpreads irregu- 


larly into numerous Branches. The Root is long 
and thick, and has many Fibres; the Stalk is 


- jointed, and the Leaves are placed in Pairs, They 
are oblong, broad, and not divided at the Edges. 


Their Colour is a deep fine green, 


The Flowers are very numerous and full of 
Beauty. Some terminate the Stalks, and others 


iiſe from the Boſoms of the Leaves and Branches, 


© They are broad, expanded, and of various Dyes, 


not only on different Plants, but often on the 


ſame. 


— * 


The natural Colour is a tawny yellow z but 


from this they vary into the deepeſt purple, and 
the fainteſt Fleſh- colour. 


Theſe are their eaſieſt and moſt common 


. 


Changes; but we alſo ſee them ſometimes of a 


_—_— 


| moſt el 
„ (deſerves 20. be continued there: but we have ſome | py 


OF PERU, 


pury ſnow-white, and ſometime; variegated in a 
egant Manner with theſe ſeveral Colours, 
purple and white, purple, Fleſh-colour and white, 


or all theſe Colours, and the original yellow. 


Hence the Varieties which miſtaking Writers 
have call'd Species; and hence the Luſtre and 


Beauty of the Plant. 


There is, though theſe Writers do not know it, 


à certain Rule for determining what are Varieties 


and what diſtinct Species among Plants ; this is 
by ſowing the Seeds. 


If the Seed of one will produce another Kind, that 


other is a Variety. If the Seed a Plant ripens will 
produce always its like, then it is a diſtinct Species. 


By this Teſt all the Species, as they are call'd, 
of Marvel of Peru, have been found to be Varieties 


only; as have alſo the two common Larkſpurs, 


which ſome have thought it Knowledge to pro- 
nounce diſtinct. Linn avs has been cenſur'd for 
aſſerting otherwiſe , and the Judgment of common 
Gardeners, has, by a Gardener, been call'd up 
againſt him, 


Linn vs is not without his Errors; for no Man 


is or will be; but a Perſon of his Rank in the 


Science, ought to be very much above the Cenſure 
of theſe Perſons, whoſe utmoſt Merit it will be 
to underſtand his Writings, when they ſhall bg 
explained jn their own Language. 


The pointing out the Errors of this Author, 
may be uſeful to the World, becauſe ing his 
they will be dangerous; but this can only be done 
by thoſe, who, like himſelf, have trod the myſte- 
ſterious Paths of learned Science: tis not in 
others to diſcover them, | 

We gave the Reader, in the laſt Inſtance, a 
Plant whoſe Claſs was not eaſy to be determined 


by thoſe who are in their Studies; here we propoſe 
| rg 
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| kad not at, Buer d Method. 
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and he will find it elegantly forny/d of a ſinigle Pe- 
ral. Its Cup is ſmall, and compari ef five liale 
Leaves. The Flower is tubular tand Nendev at the 
Baſe, and ſpreads out inte 4 broad Folded Rim, 
whereir is divided lightly into five 
There is a Nef#arium, but it is ſingulatly plac'd | 
below the Petal:-In the Center riſe five Bilaments, 
each crown'd with its proper Anthera. Theſe ſhew 
the Plant to be of che Fifth Clak-of Lauge, 
the Pentandria: and the Style which iſs ſingle 
—— nnn 
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aaf 14 Gun te ditaeas.or Panty, 55 


This beautiful Plant is a Native of the Eaff und 
N- indie; und, with us, being rad upom a 


2 al a) 1 . 
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1 in the Manner of 'the tender 


| ml Her vil ates + beat che open a 
Air of Summer, and flower very | 


= We ſhall. not well | theſe Sheets, or. treſaſi on 
| thi Reader's Patience; by. cepeatibg bete at large 
the Culture of our-teader an-⁰αã Plants, which 
we have given at large in the perde Num- 
bers; andewhichevery Gardener k 
Auſtead of tus Qulb.Repetigon;.ac ſhall re- 
mind the: curious. Ralſer of this Plant af .xw6 
Things; the firſt is, mat the Sail be ptepar d fr 
chem, by mixingt Co- Dung and Coal-Aſhes wich 
the commom Mou, che other thut they habt 
e 
their lo wering. Ms. «2 
- Theſe Cautions will make: thi Feed hind | 
larger chan in the common Way ; and will keep 
up a Succeſfieri\of tens, till Froſty Yeſtry- thi: the 
Buds :. then; the-Stalk ſhould be cut dblin; and 
the Root ſoon 'after taken wp, and-KÞpt "OR 
ien, 
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*< YELLOW PHLOMIS. 


HIS, like the former, is 4 Plant. ſo, well 
eſtabliſh'd already in our Gardens, that we 


a . e ne 
ture of the Flower, and improving 


Method of Culture. 


tro vllget Nan is the Sg ip af Ge 
wi call'd Sage Mullein: 4 ſriters | 


J Af 


Call it, . O's Oh 


The Writers of more 7 
a Claſs altogether different 11 


Linn@vs calls it Phlomis follis . 
mentofis crenatis N olucris lanceolatis Phlomi 


Vich roundiſh, woolly, crenated Leaves, and 


Involucra. 


It 's « Shrub of five Fit kh Shae in 
Growth; bur diſtinguiſhed by, the pepuliar white- 


neſs of its Leaves; and by its great round Tufts 
of Flowers. 


The Rane bed wad Peers, The Sah: 


are numerous, woody, and brown, The Leaves 
toward the lower Part, are ſhort, broad and round - 


iſh : thoſe toward, the Top are broad alſo, but 
ſomewhar oblong: they are irregularly wav d and 
crenated lightly at the Edges ; and they are white 
in Colour, and ſoft to the Touch. 5 
The Flowers grow in an elegant Manger at the 

| Tops of the Branches, in large round Tufts, and 
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The Management of the Fler Garden for the Beginning” 5 October. | IO 


HE Flower-Garden brig be Seat of A- 
muſement, and, affording ſomething to de- 
light the Eye at all Seaſons, the Gardener muſt 


\ 


js ſmall Gravel, ſhould be mix'd with'Garden- Mould 


H A P. 
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4 they.are of a fine gold yellow, and of the abimed 


. . & 
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t mu War n, a Flower ; "he wilt 
rougher Tins ied under Ser Bf Ye 


. N ene Good 
3 

The Plants this Claſs are arratiged Lin- 
nus under two Sections; and of — nk 
is compos'd of thoſe which have the Seeds naked, 
and this is call's-Gyminoſpermia; the other of fluch 
As have them in a Capſule, and this is called Angio- 
| ſpermia..... PuLois'is one of the Gymne/permons. 


Ita Culture. is by Cutriay and they ſhould be 
+ plantedin the Beginning of Summer. The next 
Spring they muſt be remoy'd into their allotted 
: Places -and their thiving will depend upon the 
Dryneſt of che Soil: one third Sand, and a little 
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have two Points i in View ke this Time; the pre- 
paring the ſeveral Borders, for maldng' their beſt 
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Octob: Summer; and the keeping them clean and decent, 
——— where they have no actual Beauty. 


The Leaves of many of thoſe Plants which are 


to flower in Spring, e 3c HagÞ 


ance, and give Variety in Autumn: of this he 
is. to make the moſt, by keeping them in good 
Order, and clearing the Ground between them. 
Whatever dead Leaves there are among the 
others, ſhould be taken off; and if any ſtraggle 
or fall irregularly, ſuch ſhould alſo be retrench'd. 
When theſe Shoots, from the ſeveral Roots, are 


thus in Order, let all Weeds be taken from be- 


tween them ; and let the Ground be rak'd ſmooth 
where it is good; and refreſh'd with ſome rotten 
Dung and Pond-Mud, where it is poor and ex- 
hauſted. 

There are other Borders in which nothing ap- 
pears above Ground: theſe are ſuch as contain 
the Roots of thoſe Flowers, which are to be the 
Glory of the ſucceeding Spring. | 

All that can be done with theſe, is to keep 
them clean; therefore let this be done in the moſt 
perfect Manner, Let there not be ſeen upon 


them the Shoot of the ſmalleſt Weed; and take 


Care to preſerve that little Rounding we have or- 
dered to be given them; that the Wet may not 
lodge in any particular Places to damage the 


Roots. 


Though the Pride of Summer is over, and the 
Autumnal Flowers are beginning to decay, yet 
there are a few which will retain their Beauty, un- 
leſs particularly ſevere Weather prevent it ſome 
Weeks longer. 

Let the beſt poſſible Care be taken of theſe. 

The Starworts, Marvel of Peru, and many of 

the other tender Annuals continue in flower. 
To keep them in their Vigour, draw up the 
Earth about their Stems, pick off decay'd Leaves, 
water them daily; and ſtir the Earth at a Diſtance 
round their Roots. 

This will keep them flowering ſtronger and 
longer than they would otherwiſe ; and this will be 
farther promoted by cutting off the decay'd Flow- 
ers of ſuch as ripen their Seed eaſily, if it be not 
wanted. 


This Care being taken of the Borders, under | 


theſe three Directions the Walks and Edgings 
come into Regard. | 

The Gravel muſt be, from Time to Time, 
clear'd of Weeds; and when there is Wet, well 
roll'd, this will give it great Firmneſs : a very 
conſiderable Advantage for Winter walking, 

Where there is Box wanting in the Edgings, 
let it be now planted; and in this we ſhall direct 
the Gardener to be more critical than moſt uſually 
are. 

When any Part begins to decay, it very rarely 
recovers. The planting it a-freſh, takes very little 
Time or Trouble ; and we therefore adviſe him, 
by all Means, to mend the leaſt Fault ag ſoon as it 
appears. 

The firſt Froſts often do a great deal of Damage 

do the Carnation-Plants; and there is no Part of 

the Gardener's Buſineſs more irregularly executed 

than the Care of them. Some leave them expos'd, 

in which Caſe many are loſt, and more are injur'd : 
Ne 6. 


others, in the Extreme of Care, keep them ſo 


cloſe, chat they deſtroy or weaken them. 


We ſhall, on this Ocraſion, lay before the Public 

a Method of preſerving them from Damage, 

_ communicated in a Letter from a worthy 

Correſpondent, to whom we have been much 

indebted for his Communications to our Hus- 
BANDRY, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Mr. Mitizs directs plunging the Pots, in 
which Carnations are planted, into a Bed of rotten 
Tan: but we have heard him for this many 
Times condemned. Indeed, the want of due 
Care has caus'd ſome Part of what has, in theſe 
Caſes, been attributed to his Advice; but, upon 
the whole, Tan is not the proper Matter to be 
us'd on this Occaſion, for two very ſubſtantial 
Reaſons. 

In the firſt Place we are to conſider, that the 
Intent is to preſerve the Plants from Froſts, which 
might penetrate the thin looſe Subſtance of the Pots. 
This muft be done by Means of ſomething that 
will fall cloſe to them: but Tan is looſe in its 
Texture; and the Froſt which is ſevere enough to 
get thro' the Pots, will not be kept off by that 
poor Defence. 

In the ſecond Place, few can judge when the 
Fermentation of Tan is abſolutely over : for when 
it has no longer the Power to heat, ſo as to be 
ſenſible to the Hand, it will ſtill retain the latent 

iples of a new Fermentation, of a lighter 

Kind, which yet will be enough to foree the Plants 

forward at a very improper Time, This was the 
Occaſion of the Accident I laſt ſaw. 

The Floriſt had plung'd his Pots in Tan which 


| ſeem'd rotten enough, and which he thought had 


long loſt all Power of heating ; but the ſtirring 
and breaking it for the Reception of them, 
gave it ſo much of a new Fermentation, that the 


Plants ſhot unnaturally, and were deſtroy'd by the 
next Froſt. 


The other Practice moſt in Uſe, is to ſet the 
Pots up to the Rim in a Bed of common Mould, 
But as the Tan is ſubje& to acquire a latent Heat ; 


ſo the Dampneſs of common Mould gives the Froſt 


too much Power; and where it is wetter than or- 
dinary, will deſtroy the Plants it was intended to 
preſerve, 

The bad Accidents I have ſeen attend theſe dif- 
ferent Methods, were the Cauſe of my trying my- 
ſelf, and recommending to my Friends a Practice 
of my own deviſing; the Succeſs of which has 
now (for fourteen Years in my own, and 
near as long in ſeveral of my Friends Gardens) 
been ſo great, that I am glad of this Opportunity 
of recommending it to all who delight in this So- 
vereign of Flowers. 

In the firſt Place, let the Plants, at the End of 
Summer, be put into ſomewhat larger Pots than 
thoſe our Floriſts commonly uſe ; | becauſe the 


greater Quantity of Earth will better defend the 
Roots, 


- If 
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Octob. 


If der be wee des, ie i deny in beg toe | 


dem be taken 5 they come; and this Week ler a 


Bed of a proper Size be made for them. 

Mix together equal Parts of common Earth, 
from under the Turf of a Paſture, and of large 
ordinary Sand. Don't let the Earth be taken from 
the Borders of the Garden, for it will be. beſt 
without Dung ; add half the Quantity of one of 
W ſifted. - Stir all 
together, that it may be well mix'd, and have few 
Lumps. 

With this make a Bed ten Inches deep, and of 
a Breadth to hold five or fix Pots. The Length 
nenne 
preſerved. 

Lit this Bel be dee Inches with, and the 
reſt above the Level of the Ground; and put the 
Pots into it up to the Rim, and as cloſe as they 
can ſtand. 

Then plant Hoops over it, and due Diſtance, 
for the Support of Mats that may cover it in ex- 
treme Weather ; and having the Mats ready, leave 
all for the preſent to Nature. 
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When the Weathet ia bad, che Mats: muſt: be Octob. 

drawn over 1 

when it is milder. | 0 
AgihiakithiRefale-of tiky ent beenden, dad 

is approv'd by ſeveral Years Trial, I thought it 

P 

Gardening. 


E 
Your bumble Servant, 


SS Hawk ins. 


Great 0 wa Sal, may make the 
common Methods of preſerving theſe valuable 
Plants, fucceed; but this is equally certain of 
Succeſs, and eaſy in the Management. 

The Intent of this Work is, — 
mon Gardener to equal thoſe who hold them high- 
eſt in the Profeſſion; and to inform the Gentleman, 
who amuſes himſelf in his leiſure Hours with the 
Delights of Culture, how he ſhall underſtand eve- 
ry Article of the Science, and be able to know | 
| whether his Servants manage their Buſineſs well. 
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The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for the Beginning of October. 


HE Gardener will find a great deal to be 

done in this Part of his Ground the ſuc- 
ceeding Week, and we are to adviſe him now to 
prepare for it. Many Things of different Kinds 
and Natures will probably be planted in the Mid- 
dle of O#ober, and the Ground is now to be got 
ready for them. 

Here there comes in a Conſideration of which 
the common Gardeners are not ſufficiently aware. 
There will require a good freſh Ground for the 
free Rooting and ſucceſsful Growth of theſe Trees; 
but the Advantage muſt be carry'd.,ne farrher ; 
tho? it is neceſſary that it be good and freſh, it 
muſt not be enriched by Dung. aniesid 

Tillage muſt, in this Caſe, winks 6c 
moſt Occaſions, ſtand in the Place of Manure. 
Good Pati and the Se up the Spil to 


ſome Depth, that it may have the 
Sun and Air, are all that ſhould be allow d it. 
The Trees planted out in this Ground now, are 
to be afterwards remov d into other Places; and 
it is very eſſential to their thriving in their 
laſt Planting, that the Ground be better there than 
in the Places whence they were remov'd. This is a 
Reaſon why the Ground, prepar'd for receiving 
them in the Seminary, ſhould never be rich: at 
the fame Time, that, for their Growth, it is 
needful it ſhould not be either abſolutely barren or 
exhauſted. Jp 
Upon this Principle will depend the Care and 
| Management of the Ground in the Seminary, on 
this Occaſion z and with the bringing ſuch Part of 
it as is to be planted about this Time, into Order 
| „ 
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POMON4, or the FRUIT-GARDEMN. 


GRAN 


Fruits now in 
HERE is one Nectarine proper to this Sea- 
ſon, and it is not enough regarded : the be- 


ing later than all the others, ought to give it a | 
peculiar Value : this is the VX Ms. It is a very 
well- taſted Kind, of a middling Size, and always | 


green in Colour. 


There is not Sun enough at this Time to tinge 
the Skin of it; but, notwithſtanding, it is ſufficient 
to mellow the Juice, which is extremely well taſted. 

Of the Peach Kind there are ſeveral yet in Per- 
fection, and very fine. 

1. The PourPpREx, call'd, by our Gardeners, 
the Late Purple, is a very fine Peach. The Name 
denotes the Colour of the Surface, which is a 
deep purpliſh red almoſt all over: it has a 
Down upon the Surtace, and when cut on bro- 

3 


their Per feftion. 


ken the Fleſh is yellow. When the Fruit is of 
a a due Ripeneſs the Taſte is very rich, and the 
Fleſh parts freely from the Stone. 

2. The old Newington Peach is now in its 
Perfection, and there are few ſuperior to it. 
It is a large Peach, and is very round. The 
Colour is red toward the Sun, and pale, or 
| whitiſh, on the oppoſite Side. When broke the 
Fleſh is yellowiſh and very juicy; and it is red 
about the Stone. 

3. Another Peach of this Seaſon is the Rom- 
Bouillon. It is a large and fine one; the Shape is 
longiſh, and it is furrow'd on the Side. It 
is covered with a light Down, and is red toward 
the Sun, and of a pale whitiſh Colour, with 
| ſome Tinge of yellow toward the Wall. 


The 
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The Fleſh is White, and full of a very rich 
— Juice, but it is red in the Middle. This is 


one of the Peaches, the. Pulp of which parts 
/ freely from the Stone. 


A fourth Peach of this Seaſon is the Cambray. 


This is inferior to the three others, but is not 
without its Value. 
named, and of a longiſh Shape. Its Colour is a 
a greeniſh white, and it is very little ſtained with 
red on the ſunny Side. It is moderately juicy, 
and the Taſte agreeable, 

The ſmall Medlar is now ripe; and it greatly ex- 
ceeds the larger Kind. The Tree has no Thorns 
upon it, and the Froit has a leſs Core. 

This recommends it; but much more the Ex- 
cellence of its Taſte in the ſoft Pulp, 

The Quince now ripens alſo ; and there is one 
Kind very much ſuperior to the reſt, This is 
the Portugal. | in 

It is of the Shape of the Buree Pear, and about 
its Size; and one Thing which ought to recom- 
mend the Tree is, that it is a good Bearer. 

Of the Pear Kind there are, 1. The long 
ſtalk'd Roſe Pear. PS 

This is very little inferiour to the other Roſe 


Pear, deſcribed in a preceding Chapter. It is a mid- 


ling Pear, and has a very long and lender Stalk. 

It is of a dark brown toward the Sun, and 
yellow on the other Side, when ripe. There is 
a Firmneſs in the Fleſh of this Pear, which to 
ſame is very agreeable. 


The Waſps are fond of it, as are alſo many 
of the Birds 3 *tis therefore difficult to pre- 


ſerve it: but there js one Advantage, which is, 


that it will ripen with lying; ſo that it may be 
gathered a few Days before the Time when it is 


It is ſmaller, than the laſt . 


| 
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to be uſted, and it will thus be obtained entire. 


2. The Salveati is a ſecond Pear of this Sea- 
fon. It is one of the round Kinds, and is of a 
moderate Size: and it is red toward the Sun, 
and elſewhere, when ripe, yellow. | 

The Fleſh is tender, and the Taſte extremely 
ſweet, This is another of the Kinds of which 
Birds and InſeQts are fond; and it muſt be there- 
fore gathered two or three Days before it is ripe, 
for it will not eat the worſe. 

3- The Deans Pear, called alſo the Doyenne, 
ripens now, and is an exceeding fine Kind. 

This is of a middling Size, ſomewhat longiſh, 
and of a white Colour. The Fleſh is tender, 
and full of a rich and pleaſant Juice. | 

With reſpe& of Apples, there are now in 
good Seaſon the White Calville, a very good 
Kind, and the Golden Rennet, and Golden Pip- 
pin, too well known to need Deſcription. 


The preſent Year does not favour Grapes 
but it is a Seaſon when ſome good Kinds natu- 
rally are in their Perfection. 

1. The Fleſb Grape. This has its Name from 
the Colour of the Berries, which is exactly what 
we call Fleſh Colour. It is a Kind that ripens 
in ſuch Years as do not ſucceed for others. 

The Berries are of a longiſh Shape, they ſtand 
cloſe in the Bunch, and they are full of a very 
ſweet Juice, The Bunches are ſmall, but they 


make a good Figure, becauſe the Berries ripen 
together. | 

2. The San Moireau. The Berries of this 
Kind hang thin and ſtraggling in the Bunches, 
and have a very long Stalk, They are oblong 
and very large. Their Colour is brown, and 
the Fruit eats fleſhy, with a very pleaſant Juice, 
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CHAP. 


II. 


The Care and Management of Fruit-Trees. 


Hs Week is a very proper Time for the 

. Pruning and managing of Gooſeberry and 
Currant Trees; and they are to be ſtrengthened 
at the Time of pruging, by breaking and cn- 
riching the Earth about them. | 
The beſt Method is to cut them pretty cloſe, 
and then leave their Branches to diſplay them- 
ſelves according to Naturez and when this is 
done, a ſprinkling of old Dung ſhould be ſcat- 
tered over the Ground in which they ſtand, and 
dug in, 

The common Method of managing theſe 
Shrubs is extremely bad. Mr. MiLLes, who has 
been hitherto ſuppoſed a Writer incapable of 
Miſtakes, directs the Branches of theſe Buſhes to 
be tied up with Withs, and Coleworts and Cab- 
bages to be planted between them. This is not 
leſs contrary to Reaſon, than it is contradicted 
by the preſent better Practice. This tying up of 


the Branches, leaves the Earth about their Stems | 


too much expoſed to Froſts; and. the Plantation 
of theſe large and drawing Plants exhauſts the 
Nouriſhment from the Ground. 


The Contrivance of Nature in ſpreading the 
Branches of theſe Buſhes near the Ground, is { 


for the Defenee of their Roots, the Ground 
being kept ſoft and mellow under their Shelter 
which his Method of tying up prevents, 

With Reſpect to the other, it is a Chance 
whether the Cabbage and Colewort Plants ſtand 
the Winter; and if they do, their beſt Produce 


is by no Means worth the ſtarving of the 


Shrubs. 


For this Reaſon, as Kitchen Ground is ſeldom 
ſcarce, and the Produce of the Currant and 
Gooſeberry Buſhes, when in its Perfection, a 
very uſeful and valuable Article ; they are by 
no Means to be injured for the Sake of what 
is ſo much inferior to them : and they will, by the 
Method we have propoſed for the autumnal Ma- 
nagement of the Shrubs, rival many Fruits of 
better Name. 

The ſame Kind of Management is to be con- 
tinued to the Raſpberry Ground. | 

Firſt let the Gardener go through the Plan- 
tation with a ſharp Knife and a ſteady Hand, and 
boldly cut away the old uſeleſs Wood. 

When this is done, let him go over the 
Ground he has trampled with a ſmall bong 

| Og 
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* This will deſtroy the Weeds, and prepare the 


which are valuable, becauſe of the Seaſon; 
and ſome Cauliflowers, ripened at this advanced 


ing in the Middle Leaves. 


Hoe, breaking the Surface all about the Plants. 


Earth about them to receive the full Benefit of 
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Laſtly, let him dig the Ground between the Octob. 


Rows ; and by this Means he will cut off the —— 


Ends of the Roots, and prepare a freſh broken 


the Air and Dews. Soil for the new Fibres which will ſhoot from them. 
F - $EC,;T1,0N%Y. ; 
CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


CHAP. L 
Producis of the Kitchen-Garden now in Per fttion 


E principal Produce the Kitchen Ground 


now affords, beſide Cabbages, Carrots, and 
the reſt of that common Tribe, are Artichokes, 


| 


| 


Time, by the Management we directed of break- 


Beet Root is never in better Seaſon; and for 
thoſe who are fond of Salſafie, this is a good 
Time for it. | 

There will be alſo ſome good Lettuces, and 
from the Muſhroom Beds a vaſt Produce, if they 
have been made and preſerv'd according to our 
Rules. | 


- 


CH AP. IL 
The Care and Culture of the Ground. 


1 H E early Batterſea Cabbage, the Plants 
of which ſhould now be well advanced in 


| Gromth, will be fit to be planted out at proper 


Diſtances, where they are to ſtand for cabbaging. 
This is ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt trivial 
Operations in Gardening, yet not one in fifty 
does it well, 


The Loſs of theſe Plants in the Froſts is 4 


common Complaint; and it is the Occaſion of a 


great Diſappointment, not only to private Fa- 


milies, but to thoſe who raiſe them for Sale. 


Many Contrivances are directed for ſecuring 
them againſt this Danger; but this ſhould be 
conſidered in the laſt planting them out, far there - 
is no Preſervation ſo great. 

The Froſt affects the Surface of the Earth firſt, 
and that Part which is at the leaſt Depth, moſt. 
The Ground cracks by its Influence, and the 
Roots of the Plants are left bare and deſtroyed. 
To prevent this in the Plantation of Cabbages, 
let a good Hole be opened with a Spade for 
each. Let the Root be let in ſomewhat deeper 
than would be needful on any other Occaſion ; 
and when the Earth has been well fixed about it, 
let ſome of it be drawn up in a Kind of Hill 
round the Stalk of each Plant. 

The Trouble of this is little, and the Ad- 
vantage is very great: few of the Plants thus 
managed are loſt in the worſt Winters. 

We have directed the covering the Muſhroom 
Beds with Thatch; let them be now examined 
to ſee whether it holds good, or is in any Part 
defective; for if the Wet gets in, there will be 
preſently an End of the Produce. 

Aſparagus at Chriſtmas is reckoned a great 
Delicacy; but it is very much inferiour to that 
which comes at a more natural Seaſon. However, 
for thoſe who chuſe to ſupply their Tables at that 


| Time, this is the Period of preparing for it. 


Hot Beds muſt be made for it this Week, 
oe 


and we ſhall in the next inform the Gardener 
what is to be done with them. 

The Beds of Mint and Baum, and the like 
Plants, muft now be enriched and encouraged 
for making a good Appearance in Spring. The 
firſt Care is to cut down the dead Stalks, and lay 
the Ground even. Then it is to be ſprinkled over 
with a little Dung from the old Cucumber Beds. 
This comes in an eaſy Way, and is fitter for the 
Parpoſe than any other. It ſhould be ſcattered 
over the whole Surface with a regular Hand. 
Here let it lie till there have been ſome gentle 
Showers to waſh it into the Ground; and after this 
the Earth about the Roots ſhould have a careful 
digging. This anſwers every Purpoſe of Im- 
provement, and the ſucceeding Spring will not 
fail to ſhew the Advantage. | 

The Winds of this Month are more deſtruc- 
tive than is commonly thought. They nip fome of 
the Plants, and they rock and ſway others, ſo that 
they are looſened of their Hold, and there is an 
Opening given to the Froſt. Let the Damage 
be guarded againſt in ſame Places, by ſticking up 
dry Furze Buſhes; and in others, by Reed 
Fences well ſecured by ſtrong Poſts ; and where 
the Plants are ſeen to be thus rocked and ſway'd, 
let the Gardener go round them with his Hoe, 
and having broke the Surface, let him earth them 
up as directed for the Cabbage Plants. 

Young Mint will be required late in Winter, 
and the Preparation for it muſt be made now. It 
is to be planted on a hot Bed; but not forced too 
much, or burnt. The Heat of the Bed muſt be 
moderate, and it muſt be covered deep with a 
good Mould. 

Hot Beds managed in this Manner will pro- 
duce a Succeſſion of young Mint, till the Spring 
brings in the Shoots of that, for which we have 


— 
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EDEN: 


directed the Gardener ſo well to provide in the 
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CHAP 3 
FHiwers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. K T HIOPIAN MARYGO L D. 


HIS is an elegant and ſingular, per- 
ennial Plant. It claims a Place in the 
Collections of the Curious, for the 
3 of its Flowers, and more for the Dura - 
tion of that Beauty: for with the Culture we 
ſhall recommend it will continue in Bloom all the 
Year ; and the Variety of its Flowers in Co- 
lour under their ſeveral States and Appearances, 
and according to their different Situations on the 
Plant, adds greatly to its Value. 

Upon the whole, it is one of thoſe Plants 
which every Garden ſhould; have, and every 


Writer on Gardening ſhould recommend; for 


it has every Advantage: Profuſion of Flowers, 
laſting Beauty, and an eaſy Culture. But we 
are fallen into a Way of being content with a 
few common Things; and none adviſes us to 
add to them. 


| BotrHaave, who raiſed this in the Leyden 


Garden, called it African Caltba. CoMMELine, 


from ſome faint external Reſemblance with the 
Daiſy Kind, has named it the cut-leaved Bellis : 
but it is properly a Marygold ; and its diſtinct 
Name Calendula foliis lanceolatis finuato dentatis 
Numb. VII, 


caule nudo : naked ſtalked Calendula, with Spear- Oftob. 


pointed and deep cut Leaves. 

The Root is brown and fibrous; it ſpreads 
under the Surface, and laſts many Years. 

The Leaves riſe from this in regular thick 
Tufts; and have themſelves a great deal of 
Beauty: they are four Inches long, and mode- 
rately broad, ſmalleſt at the Baſe, larger to 
the End, deeply ſinuated, and ſharp- pointed as 


a Spear. They are of a fleſhy Subſtance, and 
of a fine green Colour. 


Among theſe riſe the Stalks ; they are nume 
rous, upright, naked, and of a bright pale green. 
Each ſuſtains a ſingle Flower; and as the Plant is 
uſually decorated with ten or a dozen of them at 
once of various Heights and Degrees of Maturity, 
the Sight is wonderfully pretty. One Flower 
ſtands on the Summit of each Stalk, and it is 
very large and beautiful. 

It conſiſts of a central Diſk, and radiated 
Edge; and in each Part there is great Elegance 
and Variety. 

The Rays, or long Petals of the Edge are 
Snow white within, and of a bloody purple on 
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the Outſide 3 


— Flower affords “ by 


another: and the Buds ſhewing only the Out- 
fides of theſe Petals, are of a deep Violet 


In the ſame Manner the Diſk, which is com- 
poſed of numerdus {rate little Flowers, is of 
a Violet Puple fo they open, and d a 
moſt elegant Straw Colour when they 

The Seeds are flat and membranaceous, 

The Student in the Linnaan Syſtem will 
be ſtartled on looking into this Flowerz and 
ſcarce know what to think of a Plant, in _ 


its Centre, i cad of Fs el Pieter, I 


to his Eye ſeparate” 
in an even Cluſter. 

This is one of the Plants the common Au- 
thors have Called Corymbiferous; and many 
Flowers, tho? overlooked by the Incurious, are of 
this ſingular Structure. 


It is one of the Syngenefe Polydmla of Li- 


uus; Plants whoſe Antherz: uvite, and whoſe 


Fructification is performed in various Manners.” 


We have led the Student toward an Under- 
ſtanding of this abſtruſe Claſs,” dy the Account | 
given in our laſt Number of the Atbiopian 
Tanzy ; and having there ſo far cleared the Way, 
we may here, without Difficulty, lead him to 
the compleat Underſtanding of the Claſs. 

We there ſhewed/; him Cluſters of ſmall | 
Flowers united into little Heads, and ſtanding 
in them naked : We here preſent to his Eye 
Cluſters of little Flowers diſpoſed in the ſame 
Manner together, but ſurrounded by radiated 
Petals. 

The Head of the Tanzy Need S is cal- 
led a naked, and this a radiated, diſcoide Flower. 


the whole Diſk, that hey ure of ew Kinds, — 
the central Part, 73 
eee eee e neee 


Petals. 
It will be natural at firſt Sight to — 
mature, otherwiſe. 


2 viewed them „let him 
examine them ſeparately, and he will thes wow 
ceive they differ eſſentially. 

\ M cy oye orgies pea 
_= n from the Centre; and 

m ten not to diſturb their intern 
hd VR K nan] dene 
five Threads or Filaments, and the Rudiment of 
the Fruit with its Style, which is very lender : 
but in that he took from the Edge, he will ſee 
only the Rudiment of the Fruit with its Style; 
there being there no Filaments. 
Er Flower from the central 

art is the proper one for examining in order 
"know the Claſs ; and in this . * 
thereon the five Fllaments united into a Cylinder: 
'4 this ſhewsit tobe of the ſyngeneſeous Claſs; andthe 

various Flowers in the ſame Head ſhew it alſo of 
the polygamous Kind, or thoſe whoſe Fructifi- 
/| cation-is performed different Ways. 

This Preparation of Nature is in ſome ſuper- 
uo ; the central Flowers, as well as thoſe in 
the Edge, perfecting their Seeds: in others it is 
neceſſary, as in this Plant; the central Flowers 
which contain both male and female Parts, from 
dome Deſect in the female Organs, not well 
| ripening their Seeds ; whereas thoſe in the Edge, 

"Which have only female Parts, being impreg- 
nated by the Antherz of the central Flowers, 


This ſhews_ him that he is to conſider theſe |_ ripen them perfectly. 


gaudy Perals as no more than an extraneous Or- 
nament ; and that the little Floſcules making up 


the Diſk, are the proper and diſtinct F oyers, of 


the Plant ; containing the Parts of Fri _ 1 


and ſingular in nothing but that the 

thus collected into a Head, and edge "with 
Petals. 

Thus far vnderſtanding de Nady af the 
Flower, let him examine its external Structure 
Rrſt, and then the internal Parts of each Floſcule, 

The whole Flower, for ſo the Diſk and the ra- 
diated Parts are called together, is placed in a 
large Cup divided deeply into ſixteen or eight- 
teen long and natrow "Segments : the Number 
not conftnt or certain. Theſe are pointed: at-the 
Ends, and equal i in Bigneſs. _ 

This Cup is formed for che Reception both 
of the Flowers of the Diſk, and the Sub- 
ſtance on which they grow: and though in this 
Plant, and all others of its Kind, it be com- 
poſed but of a ſingle Series of Segments, in 
others of the ſyngeneſeous Tribe it conſiſts of 
more, and they are diſpoſed i in various Manners, 
Within this Cup ſtand the Petals diſpoſed as 


Rays, and theſe ſurround the Diſk, which is the 


Cluſter of the proper and diſtinct Flowers. 
Tneſe let the Student obſerve with an atten- 
tentive Eye. He will perceive, as he inſpects 


This is the Origin of a third Diſtinction in 
Linn avs, for he calls thoſe ſuperfiua, where the 
|| Flowers in the Centre ripen their Seeds as well as 
thoſe in the Rim; and he uſes the Term neceſſa- 
ria, where they do nor. 

This Plant therefore is the of the High 
N. noceſſar of LI WAE US. 2 ; 
The Student now underſtands the Terms} and 
he has maſtered the moſt. n n in the 

LINEA <A * 


mw of the Ermer sean 


„This Plant is to be raiſed originally _ 
Seeds, and afterwards to be encreaſed by parting 

The Dutch get their Seeds from the Cape of 
Good Hope; and by that Means raiſe the Flower 
in great Perfection: but they will ripen here, a 
and the Plants may very well be derer from 
them. 
| . The Method is this. Sow them upon a kok 
Bed in Spring, with thoſe of the Marvel! of 
Peru: treat the Plants in the ſame Manner; 
| and when thoſe are planted out, let theſe be alſo 
ſet in Pots. 
Thus far the common Practice of our Gar- 
| deners would manage them rightly; but here muſt 


come 


Pl. VII. 
Fig. 2. 
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Let-a\Mintite-be tnatle"of bb! Parts, Pbnd 
Mud, coarſe Sand, and the Earth from under 
a Wood Pile ; with this fill three or four Pots, 
and let them be large ones. It the Centre of 
each Pot, at the Time of planting out the com- 
mon Annuals, place one of theſe. Settle the 
Earth well to the Root, watet it, ſhade = 
when it has got Strength from the ſetti dugsgit 
it! in the tres Air, Ei i ee 


Fant : . 


we erte 


5 EN 18. 


Odd. cotrie in ſume partitular Care, otherwiſe, though | 
— they will live; they will n have their nature 


cor? 4; 1 © 


Toward Ofeber, jet it be gemoved into the 
Sever: and thare preferved the Wiote. 
There uſually breaꝶ ant ſome very fine ene 
upon ie dhe feſt Tear; but this is a ſmall Cande- 
ration. In the May following Buds will appear 
in great Numbers, and it muſt then be watered 


frequently This wilt ſet it in for good flow- 


ering. 
As the Flowers fade let their Stalks be cut off; 
and it will tiius be lbaded with a freſh Succeſſion, 


Anne. 
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This is # Put We very ub Apes and of | 


conſummate Beauty. The Number and Diſpo- 
ſition of the Flowers, for they form a vaſt and 
regular Head, is a great Recommendation to its 
Culture, as well as their 2 * Colour 
ling. 
The ' firſt Walters who deſcribed the Plant 
called it u Hyatt: but this was an irregular 
Manner of Expreſſion ; for the leaſt Attention 
would ſhew it does not belong to that Kind. 
Van Royxn calls it a Polyanthus; and Lix- 
u us, in his earlier Works, has expreſſed it by 
the fame Name ; but in his later and more. cor- 
rect Treatiſes, he makes it a Species of Crinum. 
Its proper Name is, Crinum folis fublanivoletis 


Plauis, Corollis obtgfis * ————— 


with plain and ſublanceolated Leaves. | 
The Root is large, irregular, ' tuberous, 55 

roundiſh ; its Colour yellow, and its Subſtance 

juicy. From its Top run ſeveral thick white Fi- 

bres, which at their Ends part into many ſmaller, 

and loſe themſelves among the Mould. 

The Leaves are numerous, and not without 


their Beauty; they riſe in a round Tuft, and they 


are long, narrow, 1 
bright and lively green. 

In the Centie of theſe riſes a ſingle Stalk + this 
is round, Toy car Ba _ _ and two 

The 8 grow in a 058 rolnded Head 
or Cluſter, at the Top of. the Stalk, and they are 
extremely elegant. gar 
© "Their Colour is a fine lively blue, and the Fila- 
ments within them are long and white, and 
crowned with Buttons of a gold yellow. 

The Flowers have their ſeparate ſlender Foot- 
ſtalks, which all riſe together from one Point at 
the Head of the main Stalk : and they are there ſur- 
rounded by a kind of foliaceous Caſe; ſerving in 
the Place of a Cup. This is form'd of two ob- 


long Leaves, and they turn back after the Time 


of flowering. 

Each Flower is form'd of a ſingle Petal, tubu- 
lar at the Baſe, and divided deeply into ſix oblong 
obtuſe Segments. In the Centre riſe ſix Fila- 
ments. Theſe are equal in Length and Diſpoſi- | 


tion: they therefore mark the Claſs of the Plant, 


_ 


declating it to be one of the Hexanidria, the Sixth 
of Linn avs. 


In the Centre is ſeen 4 ſingle Style, riſing from 
the Rudiment of the Fruit; and this ſhews it to 
be one of the Monogynis : it is therefore of the 
fixth Claſs and firit Section. 

The Seed-veſſel is of an Ale Fin and 
eee e e eee 
Cells. 

1. in u Native ef He, and dieve riſes wild in 
Places where a. bn i, hut baer than « naked 
Sand. 

'Tis an Obſervation that the Flowers ther wid 
always moſt numerous and beſt colour'd when the 
Plant grows within the Influence of Salt-Water. 
This, 1 in 
a> ne era 1 AM * 
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Culture of ny Blue umbellated G's INU 1. 


The Method to obtain the Flowers of this Plant 
in their full Perfection, is to nurſe it with due 
Heat and Moiſture in a proper Soil. 

In February throw into a Heap one Barrow-full 
of light Mould, from under the Turf of a hilly 
Paſture, and the ſame Quantity of coarfe Sand: 
mix theſe well together, and ſprinkle on them 
two Ounces of Kitchen-Salt. Let this Heap lie, 
and turn it two or three Times before the Seafon 
of uſing it: this muſt be the Beginning of June. 
Prepare two or three moderate Pots. Firſt X 
in the Pieces of Tile, that the Hole may not be 
choak'd up: then put in about one half the Pot- 
e 

On this, place carefully one of ü the Roots ob- 
tain'd from Africa, or an Off- ſet from ſome other 
Garden; pour in more of the Soil to it; ſettle 
the Whole carefully, and well about it, and let it 
be covered half an Inch deep. 

Give it a very gentle Watering, and ſet it in a 
warm ſhelter'd Place; but in the open Air. Here 
give it now and then a gentle Watering, and 
let it continue till the Beginning of Autumn. 
Then retnove the Pots into a Place where the Sun 
has full Power, and continue watering them fre- 
quently and moderately. 

The Danger of Decay will be now over, and 


they 
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be taken into the Stove ; and-after mat, nothing Octob. 
moro will be requit*d-but olearing the Earth from — 
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chat muſt be expected fem cum che firſt Seaſorr; 


but cls nent they will Bowerls:d 11aftu and © 


Pl. VII. 
Fig. 3. 
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the Top of the Pot to the Root once in a Feat, 
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Every thing in this Ptant conſpires 45 recom- | 


mend it to thoſe who delight in Exotic Beauties of 
the Vegetable Kind : the Form, Regularity, and 
Diſpoſition of the Leaves; the wild ſpreading of 


the Stalks, and the ſimple Elegance of the Flower. 


We know what the Roman meant by that Phraſe 
which none ever tranſlate, Simplex munditiis; 
and we read it in this plain but pleaſing Flower. 

Authors have not well-known what to make of 
> Plant which with all the Characters of Purſlain 
had ſo conſpicuous a Flower. VAN Royzx, and, 
in ſome of kis Works, Lerne has call'd it an 
Anacampſeros, x3 2 . 

DiLLex1vs haſt diſtinguiſh'd i it by the Name of 
Telephiafirum folis globgſo. 


\ComMurine calls e biene ofimper- | 


virens flore rubicundo; and Linx Aus, in his later 
Writings, Portulaca  foliis ovatis gibbis pedunculo 
multiſloro gauls frulicoſo: Shrubby-ſtalk'd Purſlain, 
with ſwelling oval 1 and ſeveral Flowers 
upon the Stalk, | "6 211 
3 and thick, 430 has many 
ſpreading Fibres. The Stalks are numerous, ſien- 
der, of g woody Hardneſs, but not erect and 
buſhy: the Weight of the Leaves is more than 
they have Strength to ſupport, and they ſpread 
themſelves the Ground, or hang from the 
Sides d de Ber in a very pleaſing Irregularity. 
The Leaves ſtand thick upon them, and they 
are fleſhy, ſwell'd, pointed, and of ex fine 
10 l y green. 
e 
- the Stalks and Branches, and they are karge 
and of a fine bluſi Colour. 1 
Chance of Culture ſometimes makes them 
deeper, and ſometimes paler than this exact Tinge; 
but eee Hie grad dex never are fo 


beautiful. 
4 The, Sced-yedlel 3 it is large, and 


a. 
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Full of {mall,pale brown: Seeds. 


2 
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„The Cups in which the, Flower is placd, i is 
divided into two Parts, and is ſmall.” . - 

The Body of the Flower is compoy'd of five 
broad, ſhort, and pointed Petals : and mn Cnr | 


: 


| 


þ 
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| 


examined, to know the Place "Which the Plant 
demands in the Linn ax Syſtem. 
Me have before acquainted the careful Reader, 
that when there are in a Flower more than twelve 
Stamina, its Claſs is to be determined by the Place 
of their Origination. If they ariſe from the Inſide 
of the Cup, it is of the icoſandrous Claſs ; 
rr | 
to the polyandrous Kind. | 
. On: tracing the Filaments, in this Caſe, w their 
Baſe, they will be found adheripg to the Recepta- 
cle, not to the Cup; therefore this is one of the 
Polyandria, the thirteenth Claſs in the Linnaan 
Syſtem. In the Center riſes a ſingle ſhort Style, 
r 


an of the —— PunzLart, 


ede e Eat Git by iid from Seeds, 
or propagated by Curings, for i ſucceeds equally 
well either Way. 

+ The Seeds ripen'in Exglond," and it will grow 
from them; br it may be rais'd from ſuch as are 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope, its natural 
Place of Growth: and theſe, if brought into Eu- 
en e putrttongeeirmaggany 
Plants. 

They are ted ien in u Hoe-Bad, and rais'd 
in the Manner of annual Plants: and, when well 
grown, they are to be planted into Pots, in which 
„ Bron: 4:2 eee 
Annen | 

E •ẽ;— common 
2 — 
have deliver d already ; and the ſecond Year they 
will make good Plants. 

In whatever Way it is rais'd, it muſt be 
defended from the Severity of our Winter, and it 
very well makes amends for the Trouble; for it is 
green and beautiful all the Vear, and flowers the 
e Fank. ra | 


Pl. VII. 
Fig. 4. 


„. SWEET CALL A. 


The Figure of chis Plant will put the Reader 
in Mind of a very frequent one under our Hedges, 
to which it has a general Reſemblance: this is the 
common Ax uu. But it is not for that che leſs 
worthy a Place in the moſt curious Collection. 


| 


Notwithſtanding the Likeneſs it bears to that 
Plant in the external Form, it is extremely different 
in the particular Parts, and even in the Generical 
Characters; and it has Beauty, Singularity, and 
Fragrance, to recommend it to the Attention of 


3 thoſe 


2 _— - _ — — — — — 
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i 
RUM, has. led moſt Authors to call it by. that 


Name; but we ſhall ſhew, in the Examination of 


the Flower, with how ſufficient Reaſon thoſe of 
later Tune, and more correct Enquiry, have ſe- 
it from that Genus, and. join d it with 

ſome others under a diſtinct Denomination. 
CommELine, following the Aspect of the 


odorato. i 
Linx vs makes it a Species of Cara, add 


diſtinguiſhes it by the Title of Calla foliis ſagit- 


tato-cordatis ſpatha cucullata, ſpadice ſuperne maſ- 
culo: CAaLLa, with Arrow-headed and Heart-like 
Leaves, with a hooded Spatha, and with the Spa- 
dix containing male Parts on its upper End. 
This Name of Lixx@vs is conceiv'd in Terms 
which will ſeem ſtrange to the Student's Ear ; 
but that is owing to the ſingular Structure of 
the Plant, and they will become eaſy with the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of our Figure and the Deſcription. 
The Root is tuberous and large, brown on the 
Outſide, white within, and of. a tender Subſtance, 
From this run ſevetal thick white Fibres. | 
The Leaves riſe many together, and they have 
great Beauty : they are plac'd on long thick Foot- 
ſtalks; and they are very large, and of a fine 
fly green. 
wh; pF EL and moderamly, Pad deeply 
indented in à Heart - like Manner at the Baſe, 
wav'd at the Edges, and terminated by an ex- 
tremely ſmall Point, which is ſometimes fingle, 
ſometimes ſplit, and always turns in the Manner 
of a Tendril. | | 
The Stalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and it is 


robuſt, upright, Picks ö and of a 
gloſſy green. 
| On the Summit of this Stalk. grom a ſingle 
Flower, unlike every; Thing, except the Arum 
Kind, in general; and in the moſt eſſential Parti- 
culars different from that. Its general Form is 

There grows from the Head of the Stalk a broad 
hollow leafy Sheath or Caſe; open, and white within; 
and in the Centre of this ſtands, up an oblong 
Club, reſembling that of Arum, and in Colour 
yellow. Upon this are plac'd the Flowers, which 
are minute and whitiſh ; and, when they are 
fallen, there come Berries, which, when ripe, are 
red. | 

The whole Flower, when it is in Perfection, 


has at Evening a very ſweet Smell, perfectly per- 


fum'd, and ſomewhat reſembling Muſk. 

Its Taſte is acrid, and there is one extremely 
fingular Circumſtance attending it: this is, the 
Way in which it viſibly diſcharges abundant Wa- 
ter. If roo much be given it at a Time, the 
twining Extremities of the Leaves grow damp, 
and afterwards throw out the wet in Drops : it 
comes from them clear, but it taſtes ſtrongly of 
the Plant. This is a Singularity firſt obſerv'd by 
CoMMELINE, and it may be of great Uſe in ex- 
plaining Vetegation, h 


The young Student will be at a Loſs where to 
N® 7. 
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look for the Characters of this Plant, pi Rab.” 


- The great hollow Sheath or Caſe, be iz only to 
conſider as the Cup of the Flowers; and the Club 
itſelf as deſtin'd for the Reception of the Organs 


of Impregnation. The Flowers are very minute, 
| they have no Petals: and they muſt be carefully 


taken off, and examined ſeparately. 
Plant, has call'd « Fn iow, fere alba | 


They will 
be found of two Kinds, ſame conſiſting of Fila- 


ments, and their Buttons or Antheræ, others only 
of a Rudiment of the Fruit with its Style. 


They ſtand ſomewhat confuſedly on the Club; 


but, in general, the male Flowers, that is, thoſe 


conſiſting of Filaments, are plac'd on * upper, 
and the female on the lower Part. 

Such is the Structure of this ſingular Fruftifica- 
tion, in which, as there are neither a particular 
Cup nor Petal to each Flower, it is not eaſy to 
ſay how many of the Filaments conſtitute one; 


but the beſt Obſervation, and the Analogy of 


Nature, uſually * inches Things, ſeems 
to fix it at ſax. 106 

The young Botaniſt is not, for this Reaſon, 
raſhly to refer the Plant to the hexandrous or ſixth 
Claſa ; for when there is any thing fo extremely 


| remarkable in their Diſpoſition, as in this Inſtance, 


that becomes the Character of a diſtin Genus. 

He finds them here'plac'd upon the Club which 
Linn@vs conſiders. as the general female Part 
of the Fructification, « -oong ins" for the 
Support of the Berries. 

This makes a peculiar Mark, and arranges the 
Plant under a diſtinct Claſs. It is his Twen- 
tieth : the Title Gynandria, a Term form'd, as 
the others, of two Greek Words, and 
Plants in which the Filaments or male Parts, grow 
upon the female, or when they are plac'd in an 
irregular Manner together. 

The eſſential Diſtinction between the Calla and 
Arum is, that in the Arum the Body of the Club 
is naked, and the male and female Parts are ar- 
rang d at its Baſe ; but in the Calla they cover the 
Whole, 


Culture of the CALLA. 


This Plant is worth any Care, not only for its 
Singularity and Fragrance, but for the Article of 
its drapping Water. We have ſeen it fail; and 
ſhall therefore be the more particular in delivering 


its true Culture. 


It is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
tis beſt to get the Roots thence. 


The Leaves and Stalk decay as ſoon as the Ber- 
ries have ripen'd, and the Roots ſhould then be 
taken out of the Ground. Being carefully ty'd 
up in Bags, they will keep many Months out of 
the Earth without Damage; and as ſoon as re- 


ceiv'd, they muſt be planted in the following 
Manner ; 


Mix together one Buſhel of ald and well- 
wrought Garden-Mould, two Buſhels of Earth 
from under a Wood-Pile, and half a Buſhel of 
Sand, work theſe well together, and they will 

X make 


determine concerning it: but when we have led him 
| thro? this Difficulty, he will have very nearly maſ- 
ter d all the LIN AN Syſtem. 
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Olich. makes Cong "ih he 8 0 which. 
de Plant naturally grows 
ee e . 

Roots, and carefully lay one Rept 
2 

e Wateting, and ſet in mie 
der n Ro aber "hey alk be do 
and then jefreſt?d" Win 4 Hale Water, le 
left to Nature for ſhoting.” CT 


Aftet fome Time we rh Shoots U the Leaves | 
will appear, and this" intiſt be watd?dy for it is | 


— —— . — 2 


tf where they are place d but For the Od. | 
Summer, and every E gently water d. — 
Le vm this con e, themſtlves.” ” oy 

"Fin keys. is eſt fer uf | 
in the Greenhouſe Planes, ey dre theh (6) 
moved wich them, and man 


I, 


When they are thus eſtabliſh d. their Rodts Wi 
produce Oed, from which" the Plants" muß be 
encreas'd ; but oft Wien dte obtain d tus 


a Right to'claim for it a Place in dhe bet Col- 
Fr 5 F 
They have not only Beauty, but Variety; for 
ſcarce thro Shrubs of ir are in this Reſpect alike: 
lt h Native of ira, and there the White- 
neſs: and the Luftre of its innumerable Leaves, 
make alt other Trees poor in the Compariſon { it 

name n Saru of wrought Silver: , 
Wick us it loſes muck of dds Luſtre but ir 

retains Beauty to recommend t to che beſt 

Notice, and varies in Colo every Where. © 


No Shrub has been more eſterm'd, nor has any 


been Send, IEEE "_ ng or ane 
WO 0+ 16-4219 

Denen We it Loweademdres, The 
White Tce Nav, graden, The Silver 
Tree: and Bozxnawtty Conovarpodendron. 
- TouxnzrogT has rant dr as u Species” of Glo- 
 bularia:\: And each of theſe, beſides the different 
Generical Names, hat divided it under that va- 
riety of Appearances We have named, 1 4 
Number of diſtin&t Species. 

The Tree is one and the ſame in all thoſe 

Forms, and Livy 4ys has juſtly eRabliſh'd, and 
well expreſs'd this, by calling it nl The 
Changing Tree. 

There is a. diſtinct Kind with Bi bn ot 
Leaves, from which he has feparated this more 
uſual and beautiful Species, under the Name of 
Protea foliis lanceolatis obliquis acutts \fharfis flora- 
libus verticllatis : PxoDea, with oblique, acute, 


ſpear-pointed, ſcattered Leaves, and with the bo- | 


ral ones plac'd verticillately. : 

It riſes with us to a handſome Shrub, and 
ſpreads out variouſly in Branches. The Root is 
brown and ſpreading : the Trunk is duſky, and 
the Branches are paler. 

At the Tops they uſually retain the natural ſil- 
very whiteneſs of the Tree, as do the young 
Leaves; and whatever be the general Change in 
this Plant, yet theſe Parts view'd in a full Sun, 
ſhining on them, have a Luſtre vaſtly fuperior to 
any other Vegetable, and worthy of the Character 
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Were ning inoiderate; but the 
Frutt is as elegant as the Leaves. It reſembles the 
Cone of our Firs or Pines, in Structure, bur it 
appears form'd of Silver. 

The Flowers are diſposd in che ſmall Head, 
which afterwards ripens into this filvery Fruit. 


Each is form'd of a ſingle Petal, which is 
eubylar, and divided into four Segments at the 
Rim; and within it ſtand four, Filaments with 
heir Burtqns, and a ſingle Style. "Theſe fall; and 
then the Fruit enlarges withoũt altering its Figure. 
Theſe Flowers, where there is an Opportunity 
ot Geng tm, der the Ties 0 be of the fourth 
Claſs Lixx&vs, the Telrandrig Plants in 
whoſe Flower the male Parts are four : and the 
fingle Style declares it alſo to be one of thoſe 
which form the firſt Section of that Claſs, the 


Monoyynia : thoſe with a ſingle female Part. 
Culture of the SiLVERY PROTERA. 


It is a Native of Africa, where it grows ta 
the Stature of a moderate Tree. It thrives beſt in 
a a dry but not too poor Soil; and its Fruits ripen 
in ſuch Abundance there, that tis eaſy to obtain 
them. From theſe the Seed is ily pick'd out, 

and! it will freely grow. 
This therefore is the bet Way of raiſing the 
Shrub. 

Early in Spring mix upithe following Compoſt : 
Put together one of Earth, from under 
the Turf in a rich hilly Paſture, a Barrow and 
half of Earth from under a Wood-Pile, and half 


| A Barrow of Sand ; break loves this two moderate 
I Pieces 
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ee Day, and nn 
third Day, twill be ficw uſe: 
—— —j—Eẽ— 
Codes chat h bern gathered ripe and kept 
ſound 1 nnen under every 
Senn mne duo p n 1262 20 aut 
2 Pots wick che Compoſt, nd 
fprinkte over che Surface of each à degen of 
the Seeds. Cover them half an Inch wih dhe 
futhe Earth, | ad put ee ker des e Bed of 
Tanner's Bark. unn mien on. * 
Every Evening i wee Nes bave 4 gentle 
Watering ; and in about a Month the Seeds wif 
ſhoot. It will be longer if the Seed were old; 
and ſometimes I have ſeen it earlier by five or fix 
Days. 
When the Plants appear, let them be once a 
Day gently watered, and take Care not to hurt 
their tender Shoot, which muſt be the Stem or 
Trunk of the ſucceeding Shrub. 


inn 


Few Gardeners conſider the Importance of the 


Seed Shoot; and this is the Reaſon we ſee ſo 
few well-ſhaped Shrubs in Bib Gardens. 12 
In theſe Pots let the young Plants ſtand till 


they are three Inches high; then let there be as 


2 prepared for there, as there are 
Plants. ; 


Put nes ele Sage of thaCompetirandia.each | 


plantone of them; taking them carefully up from the 
fuſt Pots. Put more of the Compoſt round them, 
and fee they be ſet upright and firm chen give 
them all a very caretul and very gentle Watering. 
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A « Day in the ſame 
2 — £6721 
rr let them 
be put into u Bark Hot- Bed. | 
Let this Bed be of n moderate Meat; ſhade it 
with' Mats, and thus let them remain till the 


wart Dvening. Tuer wil then begin to recover 


the Removal. 

Tk Bed is to be Thaded at Noon evety Day 
for ten Days or more; and after that, as the 
Freut Article of rooting will be over, they muſt 
be watered * Tides, and have Air by raiſing 
the Ges. 

The” clatnfy Practier of out Gardeners is tb 
do this by a Brickbat, and ſo their Inſtructors 

them: forttithg their Rules by what they 
do, not what they ſhould do, and conveying 
little Knowledge but what they have before. 

I have been uſed to prop the Glaſſes of my 


| Bark Beds by a notched Stick, with Quarter 


Inch Diviſions ; and by this Means can give my 
Plants any Degree of Air that is neceſſary. 

When they are thus by Degrees hardened, let 
them in the Middle of Summer, be ſet out 
in the open Air, in a warm and well ſheltered 
Place, and watered at Times. 

After this they require nothing but the com- 
mon Care of tender Plants. They muſt be re- 
moved into larger Pots when they have more 
| Bigneſs z and in Autumn they muſt be taken in- 
to the Green-houſe _—_ others which require 
that Protection. 

The great Care wu be to let them have ay 
much free Air as they can bear; for on this de- 
pends the ſilvery Colour of the Leaves, 
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6. PURPLE GERANA1UM, Avith AURICULATED LEAVES, 


I In 88 which. ve obtain from the 
. warmer Quarters of the Globe, are well bn. 
as Plants of great Beauty. 

This is one. which, adds: Singularity ia the | 
Manner of its Growth, to the common Cha- 
racter of Elegance in the Flower 3 and therefore 
merits, on more Accounts than one, a Place 

among the Exoticks we raiſe in our Gardens. 

The Characters of this Genus of Plants are 
ſo ſtrongly im on the beaked Form of the 
Seeds, that Authors have referred them to 
the ſame Place. h 

Lins &vs diſtinguiſhes this by: the Name of 
Geranium calycibus monophyllss, foliis oblongis intepris 
tripartiſque, pedunculis radicalibus ; ® name con- 
taining the eſſential Parts of a Deſcription : 
Geranium, with Flower Cups formed each of a 
ſingle Leaf, and with the Leaves of an oblong 
Form, ſome undivided, ſome broken into three 
Parts, and with the Stalks of the Flowers riſing 
immediately from the Root. 


The Root is white and fibrous. The * 
riſe from it in Cluſters, and ſpread themſelves 

with a pleaſing Irregularity upon the Ground. 
Each has its ſeparate long Foot-ſtalk, which 


| 
| 
; 
| 


is naturally of a whiciſh green, but often red- 
diſh. „n 

The Leaves, vary among themſelves; ſome are 
ſimple, and others formed as it were of three 
Parts. 

The Gmple: Leaves ate ST broad, obtuſe, 
and . irregularly dented. at the Edges : the others 
are of the ſame Form, but they have beſide a 
Couple of ſmall Leaves at their Baſe. 

All ate of a beautiful green, and make a 
handſome. Appearance. 

The Stalks riſe in the Tuft, and they are low 
and naked. About ten Inches is their uſual 
Height ; arid at the Top there burſt from a divided 
general Cup many fender ſeparate Pedicles, each 
ſuſtaining a ſingle Flower. 


| _ The whole Cluſter forms a Kind of round 


Umbel, and is very regular and handſome. 


Each Flower is large, and of a ſhining purple, 
with a Tinge of ſcarlet. 

We want Words in the Eng liſb Language to 
expreſs the Diverfity of Colours ; but this is as 
near a Reſemblance as can be given of the ſin- 


gular mined and beautiful Tinct of this Plant's 
Flower. 


The 
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— Head, as in the other Geraniums z and theſe 


his Work ſo ill, that there is 


are conſiderably * Oey to o the 


Plant. N aA 18: 4414 n IC 
11 rl diu en acer e, 
| nbd} 11 51W 


This i i ach aw 'bu, raiſed: from 
Seeds; and the Choice lies between thaſe ripen'd 
a up 45h and ſuch a8 nay; be im- 
ported rom 4 
"There wel be ian, Lad of de Erie 
that is to be given to the. African Seeds, when 
they An be had f freſh ; 53 thoſe the Plant ripens 
hi here, will-produce it, and it may be propa- 

gated alſo by parting the Root. 


Pomofia Compad imade ud equal br Ob. 
Garden Mould and Wood Pile Earth-/ ; 


.- Theſe muſt -be ſet i a Hark Bed; and when 


-bellowed upon al eber Plant placed in hes 


E-cfoppole he Buden of ee | 
Garden, according to the Directions be. 
fore given, to: be now-perſedtly clean; ind in 
handſome Order. $77) 3 03 1 

Let the Gardener walk his Rounds withi ſome - 
ſmall Sticks in his Hand, and obſerve if there 
be, in any Part a Vacancy among the Perennials 
planted for the ſuceeeding Summer's flowering: 
and if there be, let him place one of the Sticks 
as a Mark. | 3 
The good Condition of the Borders will make 
him able now to ſee it clearly. 

Let bim at the fame Tim obſerve, whether the 
Diſtances at which his Roots of this Kind are 


* 2 


planted, will admit any Thing between them; 


and let him judge of this with Moderation. 

We will not' ſuppoſe him to have performed 
proper Room every 
where between Plant and Plant for another; but if 
they ſtand ſo, that an Addition can be made once 


in three or four, or if it be ſix Plants, by placing in 


a Root, forwarder or backwarder on the Border, 


without diſturbing the reſt, let him in each ſuch 


Place put down a Stick; and then conſider what 


is in the Ground already; and by what Addi- 
tions he may beſt give vari as well as Ful- 
neſs. 

He has a great Choice of Things before him, 
and may mix Colours, as well as Forms, very 
agreeably. 

Where the Places are marked backward in the 
Borders, he may bring in from the Seminary 
French Honey-ſuckles, Foxgloves, Columbines, 
Golden Rods, and the. Perennial Aſters.: and 
where they are marked in front, and Plants of 
leſs Height will be better, he may vary the 
Scene, and fill the Border with Sweet Williams, 
Cyanus, and the Double Violet. 

All theſe ſucceed perfectly well when planted 
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at this Seaſon; | A good Hole Would be peel 
for them, and” the Ground well broke, and they 
ſnould be brought in immediately as they are 
taken up, vith'« good den ef ;their own . 
N them. | 

They muſt be'trimmed at the Ends of their 
ſmall Fibres placed upright in the Ground, and 
have the Earth drawn regularly to them. 

After this a gentle Watering ſettles the new 
Mould to them, and they will ſtrike good Root 
before the Froſts attack them. 

Let the Floriſt now look to his Pots of Auricu- 
las; if there be any dead Leaves let him pick 
them carefully off. Let him ſee no little Weeds or 
Mofs riſe in the Poti and when all is thus cleared, 
let them be removed into'a Place of Shelter. 

The principal Danger to the Auriculas in Win- 


| 


E 


ter riſes from Wet freezing in the Ground. They 


will bear Cold very well while the Earth is in a 
good Temper: about them; but when they are 
. expoſed to Rains, and ſharp Frofts follow, moſt 
of chem are loſt or ſpoiled : therefore the Gar- 
dener will underſtand, that to keep them dry is 
more eſſential to their Preſervation, than to keep 
them warm. 

When he ins gone round his Flower Borders 
in this careful Manner, and has left all clean 
and carefully planted, let him take the ſame 
Courſe with his Plantations of flowering Shrubs, 
and with thoſe which are diſperſed in the 
Borders. 

In larger Gardens theſe Plantations are uſually 
kept ſeparate ; but in ſmaller the Shrubs ſtand 
in the Borders in the Way of perennial Flowers, 
In each Caſe let him go the Round, beginning 
at one Spot, and returning at laſt to it. 

Let him examine the whole with a curious 


Eye, for this is the Time to amend Defects; 
| and they are fo eaſily | mended, and ſo conſpi- 
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whers new ons may be planted, and 
aun wat e decayed or dethying., White 
are eaſily had; as in the N 
Nurſery-Men, ot where there 
— Nets SHITy Ir the Ciba 
they come ſo cheap, chat it T6 beyer worth * 
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Dee ſuch” are 
a e ene, and e 
their Stead, + 

bare I OY and the 
Places mprk6d/ where others are to come, le 
there be opetiedin- esch Spot . — 
the Reception-of the new ohe ; and let then 
brought freſh in, with as much of their 
gbaut them as <onveniently can be; abc 
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the Earth well t them: 


be Variety'of Shrubs whith offer for 
Parpoſe is very ; and'ttioft of them ate ex- 
tremely beabtifüf: but as we have found from 
Experience, that forme of Sek ſucceed . 
end Time of planting, and ſotne at another: 
ſhall here add u Lift of fuch' as always thrive 
ga being tranſplanted at rhis Seaſon. 

- Dbeſe are che Double Bramble and Double 
e botk very beautiful when in Bloom; the 
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RD 
Cherty; and the Atbutus ; and to theſe we ſhall 


add two others, though of vety different Kinds, 


The Gatderiers take their Choice of planting 
theſs\Fveral Kinds in Autumn or in Spring; 
but the autumnal Seaſon is vaſtly preferable. 
This we advance upon Experience againſt the 
Cavils'of the beſt of them; and it'is of particu- 
lar Service in the preſent Oaſe. 

Upon any Occaſion ir is preferable, becauſe 
the Shrubs ſtrike ſome Root before Winter ; 
and as they require litthe Supply i in that Seaſon, 
thoſe they gow ſend out ſerve for the Purpoſe ; j 
and they are ready to puſh with Vigour, when 
the. Warmth and Moiſture of the Spring ſwells 
und invigorates them: but in the particular Caſe 
we here mention there is a very grear Advantage. 

If the Shrub be Plagted to ſupply a Defici- 
eney in Spring, it does not look like the reſt durin 
that Seaſon, but is a continual Blemiſh ; where- 
as thoſe which we order to be planted in this 
Part of Ober, will ſtand the Winter in ſuf⸗ 
ficient Health, and when the Spri "S comes will 
ſhoot out their Leaves uniformly with the reft 
and flower at the Seaſon that Year; in a) 
Things agreeing with the others, and appearing 
a regular Part of the Plantation, 
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The Bufin of the SE MINAR Y, for the Middle of Oftober. 


1 is not only in the Garden this Work of | 
Plantation is to go on at the preſent Period : 
a great deal is to be done of the fame Kind in 
the Seminary. 

Laſt Week we directed the Ground to be pre- 
pared for it; and now we come to the Buſineſs 


of the Plantation, | Advantages, the Difference in the Fruit will be 


The Preparation to be made in the Nur- 
ſery is of two Kinds; Part is directed to the 
Service of the Fruit-Garden and Orchard, 70 ö 
to the Wilderneſs, and other Plantations of 


Kind, in which Begury is l more than 


Uſe. | | 


For the F e and Orchard Stocks 
muſt be now planted, for grafting and budding. 

It is a common Cuſtom, for the Sake of ſav- 
ing a little Trouble, to buy the Frees of 
Nurſery-Men ; but we agviſe ſuch as are erer 
in their Fruit, to take Care they deal onl ly with 
thoſe of Reputation, and always to enquire up- 
on what Stocks they have been ropagated. 

It is a yet better Method to raiſe the Stocks 
for this Uſe ; for then there can be no Miſtake : ; 
and of this the Gardener may be aſſured, that 
the Taſte and Flavour of theFruic will always 


be influenced by the Stock. 
N 7 


Fhe moſt plain Inſtance of this, is in the rai: 
| ſing of the Nonpareil by grafting. If two Non- 
pateil Shoots be grafted at the ſame Time, the 
one upon 4 Paradiſe Stock, and the other upon 
a Crab, and both planted; purpoſely for the Trial, 
upon the ſame Ground, and with all the ſame 


ſo great, that, unleſs from the Shape and Colour, 
none would believe them to be the ſame. 
The Crab Stock will give a ſour harſh Tafte 
to the Apple beyond Thought. 

This is a Subject we ſhall treat more at large 
hereafter ; but thus much is needful to remind 
the Gardener, with reſpect to what Stocks he now 
plants out in his Seminary. 

There are various Stocks of the Apple Kind 
proper for Apples; and as the Choice is in ma- 


intended Form and Uſe of the Tree : and the 
Gargener ſhould know which Stock will ſuit beſt 
for each Form of Growth. 

The three principal Stocks we ſhall recom- 


mend' for this Purpoſe, are the Codling, Para- 
diſe, and Creeper Apple. 


When the Trees are intended for Eſpaliers or 


Dwarfs, the beſt Stock is the Paradiſe or Cod- 


Y ling, 


ny Reſpects equal, it ſhould be directed by the 
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ao won the Pri erden 
is. the practical. Method 80 improve the 

ran 4 m the Nature of the. Stock an et 
the Gardener, foreſgeing this, forte ches this |! 
Week. Stocks of each Kind inta ks Fehinsgy, 
to he in esdineſs. n ag GIVE 2105 ach 


Beſide theſe, he is tongonſider alſo, that there | 
will be ſore Apple-Troes required, forgthe-Or- 
2 and theſe. it will be heſt to propagate on 


Crab FP Mag (that King, alas FAR 
A d 2A zuuu Aub 
hee by. this vi ane not for Hagiſtüng 
Fs 
proper U. 6 8-141 mn POS 
now. be by 2 


enen 10 
he him. Reaſon, of it, b 
care * bag into the 


PEE 
be xaiſed, either from 
Kids 09 Lamps bs ther pr ah 
former Method. 7 


* Fd feet and 5 hep rn beſt LE 

fting on the ere is in every Re- 

i e in this, Method: . for. the 

8 5 cok, only raiſes the beſt Standard 

but It gives Sbarpne neſs to the Apple, 

9 8 its it for the Service of the Kitchen 3 

that being the principal Uſe of Standard or Or- 
chard Trees. 

The beſt Stock for Apricots is the common 
red Plum, known among Gardeners by the Name 
of the Wheat Plum, Tis the Fault of the 
Apricot when full ripe to be .mealy, and with 
out 1 ; its Fleſh being of a middle Na- 

„between melting and breaking, and there: 
— having the Advantage of neither. 

We have ſhewn how the Taſte and Subſtance. 
of Fruits may be altered by the Stock on which 
they are grafted ; and thus there is a Way of 
remedying this Imperſection of che Apricot. 

Our Gardeners are not ſo. careful as they ought 
to be of che Kind of Plum ee 
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erik Peach avid Nectarin, the, rs 
2 and indeed the only ane chat is proper, is 
He Gn Gag Plan roll hon Boe. is 
All” "Gardeners 'khow the | Diſadvantages to 
which theſe Se Treeh ary ile, when raiſed 
here 5, but of al} the Accidents that attend them, 
I have found the wort, to, ariſe from the Nature 
of the Stock; our People zailing them üpon 
the Muſcle and Wheat Plum z and in my Gn 
med I have found, that when raiſed upon 
| the Green Gage Stock, boch Peach and Necta- 
de randy anon thrive well. 
are not ſo ſuhject to ts, 
ety e ee e mo ay 
For Plums of all Kinds there is po Stock equal 
to the right Green Gage. 8 
Kinds from their own Roots at once; but che 
Fruft is not ſo fine. | 1 
Let the Gardener raiſe fonts” Stocks Foun 
Kernels, as we ſhall dire& in irs proper Place ; 
and if he have none in the emin E 
let nim bring in ſothe from an honeſt urſery 
Man, to plant with the reſt at this Seaſon. 
Theſe are the Kinds to be planted in their 
ſeparate Quarters in the Seminary this Week. 
Let them be ſet with „ and allowed a 
x ES: S 
the ſame Manner let there be a Plantation 
Dl the ſeveral other Trees, from which 
they may be next removed into the Places 
where they are to remain in the Wilderneſa, or 
in the proper Quarters of the Garden. 
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HERE i is one Cherry of chis Seaſon, the 

Morella, it is commonly uſed, for Tarts, 
or in Brandy ; but when it has hung thus long 
upon the Tree, and is well mellowed, it is in | 
the Opinion of thoſe, 'who are beſt Judges of 
Fruit, ſuperior to moſt other Kinds. 


| Fruit. 


There is alſo a Merit in the Lateneſs of the 
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Seaſon, for F ruit at any Time i is acceptable, when 
the other Kinds are not to be had. 


Mulberries continue very good if they be care- 
fully picked; but in this, there is more Nicety 
to be obſerved than in gathering almoſt any other 


There is but one Period at which the Mul- 
berry 
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Oftghe, berry is fine: this is juſt as it grows ripe. Before 
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on the Outſide; but the Fleſh is of a fine red. Octob. 
ting nt though not ſo rich as = 


a eCurat Grape now makes a fitie Shew i upon 
Bunch. The Cluſter is ſmall, and the Berries 
are lon 


giſh. They ſtand loſe preſs'd together, 
"and they ate black, but covered with a fine blue 
Powder, better and more delicate than that of the 
Fineſt Plum! The Berries of this ripen ſo regu- 
larly, me] the Bunch oy uſually be ſent entire to 
T able. | . ; 3 1 W 
The Alicins, which Tome call the Spaniſh Grope, 
is the contrary of this- The Buriches art very 
large, and the Berties alſo are large; but they 
bang ſtragling- | 
They muſt. alſo appear more looſe hung than 


"We eur in uſe every, Art now to maks, 18 
Deſert, and to take in every Article. Nut 
continue good. 
eee 
carefully pick d from worm · anten or decay d ones: 
rhey-diffet in nathintz but the Colour of the chin 
Sein, which ſurrouncls the Fruit. e 
hie Bean nf E yy nts 2» MI. „ 
Ther e dne dee, Kinds of 


Hazel-N oi ye Ne ik they naturally are by that Time they get to the 
My Table; for many of the 9.0 are quite green 
"Tho Lomb 4 Nut have Shells uf „ben others are ripe : theſe muſt be 
2 23 they bear well in our pick“ "of beide the Bunch is" bent up; but 
the Goodneſs of the Grape makes amiends for the 

er Cob-Nut deſerves alſo a Plate for che Lock. 
nes 1 but the ck aud to break, Of the Peaches there is one now in its Per- 
. OLA It is * fection, and it is a very good one for a [ace Kind 


a NA one, of roundiſh Shape; the Skin 
is chin and blue, and the Fleſh! red and nch. 
One Advantage n Iris a e Kind, of a round Shape,” and 
are very l. terminated by a little Point. Its natural Colour is 

The Genos is another Fig yety good at, this r 1s a good deal of red on 
Sealon:” It is of a longiſh' Shape, and of a dark | the funny Side when the Seaſon is favourable, _ 
purple Colour, and is one of the largeſt Figs we The Fleſh is, in general, whitiſh, but red in 
have. The Pulp is Blood-red, and very rich, but the Centre. It parts freely from the Stone, and 
the Seeds are numerous and large. | is very well taſted. With this we ſhall cloſe the 

The Green Fig is the oppoſite of the Genos: it F Oe WO | 
i round ike a Barton, fall, and almays green | 


this is the Per, bque, 
Late Admirable. 


©. 


call'd by « our Gardeners, Fre 
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Stocks for Fruit- Trees, from the Kernel, 
we are to remind the Gardener that now is his 


Time for preparing for that important Article. 


Method of pruning the Peach, Noeckarine and 
Apricot to be juſt the ſame; but there is a Dif- 


ference in Nature, which ſhould make a Diſtinc- 
tion in their Practice. 


The Stones of the Green Gage and Red-wheat 
Plum ſhould now be preſerved againſt the Time 
of 

To this Purpoſe, fill a deal Box, one third Part 
with Sand; ſtrew a Quantity of the Stones upon 
it, and cover them-with more Sand : then ſtrew on 
more Stones, and upon them more Sand. 9" 

In this Manner the Box is to be filled up, but 
it is a good Rule never to let there be more than 
three, or at the moſt four Layers of the Stones, 
and to let the upper one be covered three Inches. 
In this Manner they will very well keep till the 
Spring ; but for Fear of Vermin there ſhould 
always be a Trap or two ſet about the Box. 

This Preparation being made for raiſing new | 
Trees, let the Gardener come to the Uſe of his old | 
ones. 


Let him this Week prune the Apticots and 
Nectarines. 


The Generality of Gardeners look upon the 


In pruning the Apricot let particular Regard 
be had to the Autumnal Shoots, and to the Col- 
lateral ones, from the Sides of thoſe of the 
ſame Summer's Growth; for thoſe on the Apri- 
cot have fewer Buds at firſt than thoſe of the 
Peach; and they are alſo more liable to be killed 
in Winter. 

When the Autumnal Shoots proceed from the 
Ends of others, let the Gardener look for the 
Joint. This he will eaſily diſcover by the Diffe- 
rence of Colour, and let him take it off juſt be- 
low. This depends upon a certain Obſervation, 
That the Part above is very likely to fail, and 
the Part below will always bear. 

Where there grow Autumn Shoots from new 
Horizontals, in Places where Bearers are wanted, 
they muſt be nail'd up to the Wall without ſhort- 


ning, for that uſually kills the ſmall Branches of 
the Apricot. 
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the Names of thoſe common Produits of che 
Kitchen - Ground, which. the meanſt Labourer 
muſt know, as well as ourſelves, to he in Seaſon z 
and we have therefore: only 10 obſerve there, chat 
W ee 
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The Earth is to be gpen'd to the Breach. of. 
common Frame, and Length of two, three, 
four, or more, according to the Quantity of Aſpa- 
ragus intended. to be Tais d in this Opening of the 
Ground. The Dung is to be laid ; and pil'd up in an 
even and orderly Manner, to the Height of forty 
Inches. Let the Surface be laid ſmooth, and 
beat even, and then ſpread aver it a "Covering of 
the richeſt Mould from the'Garden, — 
thick. 

Lay this chis perfectly even, re * 
gerte er Ware, 40d hen bring in he-Roon 
for planting. 

The Aſparagus Roots, for this Purpoſe, maſt 
be two Years old from the. Seed - Bed, and in per- 
fe& good Order and growing Condition; for a 
Fault in that Point can never be mended. 

A Ridge of Mould muſt be rais'd a Finger's 
Length in Height, and againſt this. the Aſparagus 
Roots muſt be planted evenly, and io doſe as to 
+  » WR 

Their Bud uit be plac'd carefully . 
and when all the Roots are thus planted, there 
muſt be a Covering of three Quarters. of an Inch 
of the ſame fine Mould ſifted over them. 

The Roots being (thus planted, the hole Care 
is to keep the Bed. of a moderate Degree of Heat, 
for they will come to no good, if that 1 too 
much or too little. 

Every Gardener knows how 00: my this by 
Weans of a Stick. Thisimuſt be above a Yard 


and that for tha ho! have yheir particular Paſtes} 
there are Skirrets, Seorzoneray and Sani Ra- 
diſhes, There are alſo Parſley-Roots, Catdouns, 
Finechia, and Ceierĩ; e eee 


e eee 
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long, and Grp pv, and i, pſt he aha 
into the Centre af che Red. 


ae 
At Times ie muſt be Pulk d up, 88g. Woke 


how the Heat encreafes to a due Degree. 

When che Bed is too cold, it muſt be well co- 
'verd; and, wie 100 hot, ir muſt have = great 
dsl ef Air... 
| The Bed being thus brought to its due Tem- 
per, che Roats will begin ſobm to fprout z and 
— — — 
cienty.. -- 

As foon 40 "they tbagin — 
Surface, another Cavering of two Inches of the 
ſame fine Mould muſt be iſiſted over them; and 
when they have riſen to the Top of that; there 
muſt be a freſh Parcel of tuo Inches and à half 
more. Thus there will be ſix Inches and a half 
af Mould above the Roots; and ſhooting -thro? 
this, they ill be of a due Length for cutting. 
The Frames muſt be xais'd to the proper 
Height ; and in: bad Weathor che Glaſſes muſt be 
covered with: Mats or. Cloths. In- this Manner the 
Aſparagus. will riſe in Abundance, and will be as 
good as any Art. can make it at fo unfavourable a 
Seaſon: but, at dhe N 
to what riſes naturally. in the Spring. 

This Method differs in · ſeveral Particulars Bom 
what is commonly: pradtiv/d; but Experience ſhews 
it to ſucceed better; and we have therefore given 
it in . 
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NUM B E R. VII. 
For the Third Week m OCTOBER. 
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FLORA. 
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Flowers and cen Plants ww in their Perfection. 


Octob. 
P. VIII. 


6 


EW Plants better deſerve thin this their 
Place in the Collections of the Curious: 


Beauty, but the very Stem and Branches. 

The Flowers, tho' ſingular in their Form, 
retain ſo much of the Fox-Glove Character, that 
notwithſtanding the Difference in their Opening, 
and the Diverſity of their Manner of Growth, moſt 
Authors who have nam'd the Plant have refer'd it 
to that Genus. 

PLuxzeneT calls it Digitali affinis 
MELINE, Digitalis Acantboides, led to this by the 
peculiar Shape of the Flower, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that of the Acantbus, deſcrib'd in our 
Fourth Number. 

The Gardeners-call it Matera, its Indian Name. 
Linn us, when he publiſh'd the Ch;ffort Garden, 
rank'd it with the Geſneria; but, upon more Exa- 
mination, he ranges it in his Species Plantarum 
with the Digitalis; and calls it, in Diſtinction from 
the others, Digitalis calycinis foliolis lanceolatis co- 
rollis bilibiatis acutis caule fruticoſo : Shrubby Fox- 
Glove, with the little Leaves at the Cup lanceo- 
lated ; and with the Flowers bilabiated and acute. 

Our Deſcription of the Plant will make theſe 
Terms of Linx vs familiar, and better ſupply 
the Place of a dry Explanation, ; 

Numb. VIII. 


and Com- 


GOLDEN FOX- GLOVE. 


The Plant is two Foot high: the Root is brown, Occob. 


divided and ſpreading; and the main Stem is 
not only the Flowers and Leaves have their | 


purpliſh. This is of a woody Hardneſs, and ſends 


out, with good Culture, ſeveral Branches. They 


have a red Bark, but obſcur'd by a white Cottony 
Matter that hangs looſely over them. 


The Leaves are numerous, and have no Foot- 
ſtalks. They are long, ſharp-pointed, ſerrated, 
and of a freſh green Colour, which a light Hairy- 


| neſs renders greyiſh and ſilvery. 


The Flowers are large, and plac'd in long and 
crowded Spikes: they are ſo divided as to mimick 
the labiated Form; and their Colour is a bright 


and pure gold yellow. 


Each Flower has its ſeparate Cup, and that is 


divided into five Segments, of which the uppermoſt 


ſtands ſeparate from the others; and is narrower 
and more pointed. In the Middle of the Flower 
are plac'd four Filaments, of which two are longer 
than the others, and in their Centre ſtands a ſingle 


Style, 


The Flower falling, there appears an oval 
Seed-veſſel, in which, when ripe, are contain'd 
many ſmall Seeds in two Cells. 

We have before acquainted the Student with 
the Fourteenth Claſs in the LIx Nx ÆAN Syſtem : 


it comprehends thoſe Plants in whoſe Flower there 
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fidered as more eſſential in the Impregnation of 
the Seeds, than the others. The Title is Dich- 
mamia ; this Plant belongs to it. And as the 
Seeds have a Capſule, it is referred to the ſecond 
Section of that Claſs, the Angioſpermia. _ 
It is a Native of the Canary Nandi, where it 
grows in rotten Soils that have ſome Shelter, It 
there flowers all the Year, and with good Ma- 
nagement will do nearly the ſame with us. 
Moſt Flowers contain in their Baſe a Honey 
Juice: but this ſhews ſomething of thatKind more 
diſtinguiſhably than almoſt any other ; but un- 
der a particular Condition. Where it is a Na- 
tive, there continually ſtands in the Centre of 


each Flower a large Drop of a clear clammy 


Liquor of an extremely bitter Taſte. With us 
the Drop is ſmaller, but it has the ſame Bitter- 
neſs; and when at its full Bigneſs it will drop 
from the Flower. This is. - particulars but the 
whole Plant is bitter. 


Culture of the GoLvan Fox-cLove. 


Nature, and a Knowledge of its proper Soil 
in the Canaries, teach the Gardener how he is 
to manage this Plant. 

It is to be raiſed from Seeds and thoſe ripen'd 
in Europe will produce it: but as on all other 
Occaſions, when there is Opportunity of having 
them from the natural Place of Growth it is 
better. 


Which r they come, 8 muſt be ſowed 


| ORob. are four Filaments; ä and thence con- 
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Plants ſo propagated, all that is particular is the 

This the common Writers vn Gardening or- 
der to be light and ſandy; and it is therefore the 
Plants with us never reach fully their natural 
Size or Beauty. 


When they have ſome Strength in the Seed 


hot Bed they muſt be planted out into Pots, and 


theſe. ſet in another hot Bed, that they may the 
more freely root, and ſend up new Shoots from 


the Sides of the original Stem; for if that be 


prevented now by a careleſs Management, they 
will ſometimes run up with a fingle Stalk, and 
loſe much of the Beauty. | 

They muſt in this new hot Bed be ſheltered 
from the Sun, till they have taken Root; then 
expoſed by Degrees to the Air ; and at laſt hav- 
ing been removed into larger Pots, they are to 
be ſet among the Green-houſe Plants for Sum- 
mer, and houſed with them in Winter. 

The proper Soil for them is that which will 


come neareſt what they have in Nature; and this 


early in Spring upon a meme 
and raiſed by the common Culture given to 


is to be made of Garden-Mould, Wood Earth, 


and Pond or River Mud. 


Various Trials have ſhewn, that there is 


no better Proportien for their Mixture than to 
allow. equal Parts of each ; and in this they will 
with frequent and moderate Waterings flower as 


in their natural Climate, from June till this Sea- 


ſon, or later. 


2 WHITE CEYLON PLUM BA GO. 


Fhe Singularity of this Plant has given it a 
Place in many Gardens, and it is N n to 
be received into all. 

Its Reſemblance to the Lychnis Kind has oc- 
caſioned ſome Writers to refer it to that Genus; 
but by the more correct it is aſcribed to the 


Plumbago, whoſe Character it perfectly poſſeſſes. 


. CoMMELINE has called it Lychnis indica ſpicata 
Ocymaſtri foliis. The great Exgliſb Naturaliſt Sir 
Hans SLoanx, calls it Dentillaria Lychnoides. 

Dentillaria is a Name given by many to Plum- 
bago; therefore he referred it to its right Place. 
Linnvs and Van Roven join in calling it 


Plumbago foliis petiolatis: Plumbago withthe Leaves 


on Foot-ſtalks: the lower Leaves having this Cha- 
racter, though on the upper Part of the Plant, 
and near the Flowers, they are often Seſſile. 

The Plant is two or three Foot high, and has 
a wild but not unplealing Irregularity in its Man- 
ner of growing. The Root is thick, divided, 
brown; and to the Taſte violently acrid, and as it 
were burning. The Stalk is ſlender, green, and 
divided often into three or four Branches. The 
Leaves are large, and both their Form and Co- 
lour are pleaſing ; they are broad and 1 
and of a ſhining green. 

The Flowers ſtand at the Tops of \n the 


= 


Branches in long looſe Spikes, and have a ſingu- 
lar Appearance. They are large, and of a 
ſnowy white, and thence are not without their 
Beauty ; but their Form and Manner of Growth 
excite the Attention more. 

Each has its Cup, which | is oblong, extremely 
rough and hairy, of a tubular Form, marked 
with five Ridges, and divided at the Top into 
as many Segments. 

From this runs out the Flower in Form of a 


long and ſlender Tube, ſpread wide at the Top, 


and there divided into five oval Segments : in the 
Centre of the Flower ſtand five ſlender Filaments, 


with oblong little Buttons; and among them riſes 


a ſingle Style. The Cup remains after the Flower 
is fallen, and ſerves in the Place of a Seed Veſ- 
ſel, containing a ſingle oval Seed. 

The Number of Filaments, and their regular 
Growth and Diſpoſition ſhew the Student to 


what Claſs this Plant belongs in the Linx = ax 


Syſtem. His fifth is called Pentandria, becauſe 
there are in each Flower fine regular Filaments ; 


and this is one of thoſe Plants, 


The firſt Section of that Claſs comprehends the 
Monogynia, or thoſe which have the female Part 
ſingle ; and the Style in this Flower being but one, 
ſhews it to belong alſo to that Subdiviſion. 


The 
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live with us and flower abundantly, if allow'd a 
prope Ill, anal hs commuen Culture given to the 
Natives of thoſe warmer Climates. 


Culture of the CxyLon PLuMBAco, 


As the Root is perennial, the Plant may be 
0 from its Parts; where it is 
once well eſtabliſh'd : but it muſt firſt be rais'd 
from Seeds. Theſe do not often ripen in Europe; 
and as they may be eaſily obtain'd from Jamairu, 
*tis beſt to depend on them at home. 

„ e Par oe Town tpun.'s div- 
derate Hot-Bed. 

en nee than 
two Inches, they muſt be tranſplanted into another 
Hot-Bed, at four Inches Diſtance ; and when they 
have in this acquired a conſiderable Strength, 
they are to be planted out into ſmall Pots. 

Common Garden-Mould ſerves for the Cover- 
ing of the two Hot-Beds ; but for the Pots there 
ſhould be prepar'd an artificial Soil, ſuch as the 
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Mud and Wood-Earth, each equal Quantities, 
and half the Quantity of one of them of Cow- 
Dung. This being mix'd and mellow'd in Time, 
miſt be put into the ſmall Pots, and one of the 
Plants ſet in each. 

Theſe muſt have a very light and careful Wa- 
tering, and then they muſt be ſet nearly up to the 
Tops of the Pots in a Bark-Bed, to make them ſtrike 
Root freely, 

From this Place, when very well eſtabliſh'd 
in their Pots, they muſt be remov'd irito a Frame 
with a Glaſs Cover, and there, by Degrees, ihur'd 
to the Air. 

After chis, larger Pots muſt be prepar'd for 
them, and they muſt be carefully planted into 
theſe in the ſame artificial Soil; and here they may 
remain. 

They are to be ſet out among the Green- houſe 
Plants in Summer; and hous'd in Winter in the 
Stove, They will, under this Management, 
flower happily, and the Singularity will render 
them very agreeable. 


£.. 


3. VELVET 
We raiſe, for the Decoration of dur Gardens, 
various Kinds of Bindweed or Convoluulus, and 
there is not one of them without its Beauty; but 


the Plant here propos'd to the Reader excels all | ones; and a Part of longer ſtanding, duſkyer in 


by its vaſt Growth, and its perpetual Verdure. 
The Characters of this Genus are ſo ſtrongly 


mark'd upon all the Plants, that none have refer'd 


this to any other. 

PLUKENET has call'd it, Convolvulus Canarien/is 
foliis longioribus mollioribus & incanis. Linn Aus, 
Convolvulus foliis cordatis pubeſcentibus caule perenni 
villoſo pedunculis multifloris : Perennial hairy-ſtalk 
Bind-weed, with downy heart-ſhap'd Leaves, and 
many Flowers on the ſame Foot-ſtalk. 

This laſt Character is, however, uncertain ; for 
tho' the Flowers often grow cluſter'd in that Man- 
ner: they ſometimes ſtand ſingly. 

The Root is thick, divided, furniſh'd with many 
Fibres, and ſpreading, 

The Stalk is round, hairy, and naturally pur- 
ple: it riſes, where it can climb, to the Height of 
twenty Foot, and covers its Support wh | innume- 
rable Leaves and Branches. 

The Leaves are plac'd alternately, and they are 
of a diſtinguiſh'd Elegance. They have long 
rediſh Footſtalks, and their Shape is heart-like : 
they are broad and lightly indented at the Baſe ; 
wav'd at the Edges; and ſharp-pointed. 

They are of a pale but not unpleaſing green, 
thick-covered with a greyiſh ſilvery Down. This 
gives them a hoary Aſpect, very pleaſing to the 
Eye; and to the Touch a Softneſs equal to that 
of Velvet, 

They appear various, according to their Age; 
for the Plant is covered with them art all Seaſons. 
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Toward the Bottom they are often red, as they 
decay; and on the reſt of the Plant a Part of 
them are ſofter and paler; theſe are the younger 


their Colour, and to the Touch more harſh. 

On theſe laſt the Ribs and Veins are moſt con- 
ſpicuous, and they are often purpliſh. 

The Flowers are large, and where the Plant is 


well eſtabliſh'd, very numerous. 


Some ſtand ſingly, others five, ſix, or more, 
together : and their Colour is a ſnowy white, more 
or leſs ting'd with red. 

Their Form is broad, and ſpread out like a 
Bell. Each is form'd of a ſingle Petal, expanding 
from the Baſe into this wide Rim, and folded in 
various Places. It ſtands in a ſmall Cup, divided 
into five light Segments ; and in its Centre riſe alſo 
five ſhort Filaments; crown'd with oval flatted 
Buttons. The Style is plac'd ſingle among theſe, 
bur is ſplit at the Top; and the Seeds are contain'd 
in a divided Capſule. 

The Botaniſt, while he admires the Beauty of 
this Flower, will ſee in its Filaments and Style 
the Place it claims in the Linn aw Syſtem. Is 
is one of the firſt Section of his Fifth Claſs, 
the Pentandria Monogynia, explain'd in the pre- 
ceding Article. 

It is a Native of the Canary IMands; but it will 
live and flower, with moderate Care, in our Cli- 
mate, There it delights in woody Places, and 
aſcends, as Ivy, the talleſt Trees: with us it muſt 
be ſupported by Poles properly planted ; and Pru- 


dence directs the reſtraining of it far within its na- 
tural Limits. 


Cultur 


It may be very well compog'd of River << 


and puſh Fibres for a good Growth. 
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Culture of the Faced sunt 


It is a 8 Plant, free to the Air in 
Summer, and only requiring Shelter againſt Froſts : 
and it. may be rais'd from Seeds, or propagated 
by laying the Branches. 

The former Method - raiſes the fineft Plants, 
when the Seeds can be obtain'd in their Perfection: 
but the -other furniſhes very good ones, and they 
will ſooner come to flower. 


If the Seeds are prefer'd, they muſt be had 
freſh, and the Plants rais'd, as we have directed 


for the Plumbago, juſt deſcrib'd, in Hot Beds. 
In the other Method little Time is loſt, for the 


Branches take Root eaſily. They muſt be laid in 


March, covered four Inches with Earth, and aſ- 
ſiſted in Rooting by frequent Waterings. In the 


September following they may be taken from the 


Mother-Plant. 

Each of theſe muſt have a large Pot. The 
Soil that our Experience has ſhewn beſt to ſuit 
them, is this: Mix three Barrows of light Earth 
taken from under the Turf in a high Paſture, 
with two of Wood-pile Earth, and one Buſhel of 


Sheep's-Dung. Time mellows and prepares theſe 
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Mixtures; and as there is always Notice of 


their being wanted, the Advantage ſhould be 
taken. 


Let the prudent Gardener, at the ſame Time 
he lays the Branches of this Plant, pile up in an 


open Place this Mixture, Let him once in a 
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open it to the Rains and Dews; and by that Time 


his Layers ate fit to be remov'd, it will be well 


mellow d, and fit for their Reception. 


In the Centre of each Pod wuſt be et 4 Pole, | 
ſeven Foot in length, and taper to the Top; and 


the great Care will be to ſecure this firmly. 


Then plant a Layer in the Pot; ſo placing it 
that the rooted Part lie free, and be very well co- 
N and the Shoot riſe near the Pole. | 


- Let the Pot be fill'd within n 
Soil, and the young Shoot ty d up to it wich a 


Piece of green Worſted. Then give it a gentle 


Watering, and place it in the Shade ; defending 


it continually from the Sun, and frequently re- 
nen taken very good 
Root. 

After this place it among the Green · houſe 
Shrubs for the ſhort Remainder of the Sean they 
are to ſtand out ; and afterwards remove it under. 


Shelter with them. 


No more than the common Care of theſe Plants 
will after this be needed: it will make its own. 
Way up the Pole; and when it can riſe no 
higher, will ſend out the more Branches. 


A Year from the planting it out, it will flower, 


and continue to do fo abundantly, 

This is an Advantage of the Layers over the 
Seedlings; for they ſometimes do not come 
to flower before the fourth or the fifth Year. 


4 TRIFOLIATE ERYTHRINA. . 


Few of the Species we cultivate with our beſt 
Care, deſerve the Labour and Attention more than 
this; diſtinguiſh'd for its Beauty even by Sava- 
vages ; and celebrated by ſome peculiar Name, 
importing its Luſtre or its Singularity in almoſt 
every known Language. 

Our People call it the Coral Tree, a Name 
given it from the high red and gloſſy Surface of 
mn Flowers, reſembling poliſh'd Coral. | 

The common Writers, after Caſpar Baubine, 
have called it Coralia and Siliqua Sylveſtris Spinoſa. 
CoMMELINE, and ſome others, Coral Ar- 
vor: TourntrForT, and his Followers, Corallo- 
dendrum: and Linn avs, and with him the later 


and more correct Botaniſts, Erytbrina; a Name 


deriv'd from the Greek, and expreſſing in the ſame 
Manner as the other, the fine red of the Flower. 
In other Nations it is call'd by Names expreſſing 
the Scarlet Tree, the Elephant Tree, and Coral 
Bloſſom. 1 
It grows naturally to a conſiderable Height; 
and with us forms a tall and very elegant Shrub. 
The Root is divided, ſpreading, and full of 


Fibres. 


The Stem is brown, and its Wood brittle. The 


Branches are numerous, and variouſly ſpeckled ; 


and their Bark is grey. 
They are arm'd with ſharp and fine Thorns. 


The Leaves are handſome in chemielves 
and very beautifully diſpos d. Three grow on 
every Footſtalk, and they are of a Heart - like 


Shape, broad, and lightly hollow'd at che Baſe, 


and terminated by an obtuſe End. 
Their Colour is a very bright green on the up- 
per Side, and a paler green underneath, and chey 


are ſtrongly mark'd with Ribs. 


The Flowers are very numerous, large, and of 


the fineſt red; of a poliſh'd Surface, and, in a 


full Sun, almoſt too gloſſy to be look'd upon. 

They ſtand in a very beautiful Manner upon 
the Tops of the Branches. A great Number fur- 
round them at certain Diſtances, in circular Clu- 
ſters; and theſe riſing above one another to a 
great Height, form an elegant and very long 
Spike. 8 

Each Flower is form'd of four Petals, and is, 
tho? in a very irregular Manner, truly of the pa- 
pilionaceous Kind, conſiſting of a Vexillum, Ale, 
and Carina; as we have before explain'd the gene- 
ral Structure of thoſe P lowers which are call'd # by 
this Name. 

In this the — 10 of an wn and 
immoderate Length: its Sides bend downwards, 
and the Whole is alſo crooked ; its Doin turning 
upwards, _ 

The Ale and Carina are extremely ſmall, fo 

3 that 
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: nine of theſe 
55 3 and one lies over them 
F w-headed 


riſes. among 1 E 3 


The: Cup, in which \ the Flower is pill, is of 

a Bell-like Shape and divided into two Lips: and 
che Fruit that ſucceeds it is an extremely long 
Pod, ſwelling out ar the Places where the Sceds arg 
lodge, and point&fFar the End. 

Ide Sends Htietnfetves art Nane: map d, and 
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15 who be t Wey infer 
of te Characters of the iadelpbou i Claſs, the Seven- 
wenth in the LW an Syſtem, will know this 
Phünt belongs to it; a bang Sr pcbende th f. 
Chuataster, Whüch have the Filamenrs plac'd in 
A As the Marks of the Sections 
are, in that Class, taken from the Number 
e e ee ee 
abe Kind, "which "compoſe 'the third Sub. 
diviſion. 5 


'It'is 2 Native'of the Ef and Wi-Indics, and 
there is green throughout all the Tear. With us 


its Leaves fall annually, ry re eo hat fo 
en. 


: | Culture of the TairoLiArs ERxyTHRINA. , 


| "he Seath of this Species are large; and of 3 


firm Subſtance : ſo that they may be eaſily col- 


lected, and will come in a growing Condition into 


Europe with very little Care; and from theſe it is 


beſt to raiſe it, 
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. They ,muſt be ſown. in Spring. 
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Manner, upon a Hot-Bed. When the Plants have 
ſorge Strength, they muſt be tranſplanted into 


another; and thence into Pots, in which they 


are to be harden'd by Degrees to the Air during 
Summer; and at the 3 old Weather 
remoy'd into the Store. 


Thus they will riſe, with Care and Patience, 
into handſome Shrubs. 

The reader Way of. | propagating chem is by 

OE dns 

Theſe will freely root if well manag'd ; and 

tte beſt Method of doing it is this let them be 
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taken from thriving Shrubs, planted with Care in 


Pots, and theſe ſet up to the Rim in a Bark- 
Bed. ' ie they mai be weaer'd evaly Day, and 
ſhaded till they ſtrike Root. 

| The End of May is the beſt Time for doing 
this, 

Half a Dozen Cuttings inay be {et in each Pot; 
and in the Beginning of Augu/t they will have ſhox 
ſo, good Root, that they may be remov'd each 
into a ſeparate Pot. 

Theſe muſt be again ſet in a Tan-Bed, to help 
their Rooting. 


Theyare now to be conſidered juſt as Plants raiſed 


from Seed, and to be treated every Way like them. 


The Stove muſt preſerve them from the Severity 


I of our Winters; and about the third Year they 
| will flower: ſometimes ſooner. 


The Soil T have found beſt to ſuit with this Shrub 
is this: Two Parts dry Paſture Earth, and one of 
rotten Garden-Mould : and I have found that, 
tho* nothing is ſo beneficial to it as frequent Wa- 
tering, yet_it muſt be a. little at a Time, for 


otherwiſe it is deſtructive. 


. 


All who have written of this Plant, have cele- 
brated irs Beauty; but few have known where to 
place it, or by what Name to call it, 

The Reſemblance it bears to the Mallow Kind, 


has cauſed PluK Nr and Ray to range it among 
the Acer; and the Form and Luftre of its Flower 


ſed CoMMELINE to call it a Blattaria, or Moth 
Mullein. 

Bzxzyvivs has join'd with Ray and PLuxzneT 
in calling it an Alcea: and Ruyscn and Kicoe- 
LARIUS, in their Commentaries upon that Author, 


ſay it is evident, Luce meridiana clarius, that it 


belongs not to the Blattaria, but Alcea Family. 

Mr, M1LLER has avoided Cenſure on this Head, 
by not naming the Plant, tho an Ornament to 
the Dutch and French Gardens, and not wholly un- 
known in our own. 

All have err'd about it till the Time of Linn us. 
He has indeed ſhewn, Luce meridiana clarius, that 
it belongs neither to the Blattaria, Alcea, or any 
other known Kind, but ſtands diſtinguiſh'd by pecu- 
liar Characters; and he has nam'd it Pentapetes: dir 


ſtinguiſhing it farther by the Ae of Foliis 
Ne 8, 


CRIMSON 
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PENTAPETES. 


haftato lanceolatis ſerratis : Pentapetes, with ha- 
ſtato-lanceolated and ſerrated Leaves, | 
This Compound Term is very expreſſive of the 
peculiar Form of the Leaves, and will be better 
underſtood from their Shape, in our annexed Fi- 
gure, than from any Explanation in Words. 
The Plant grows with a pleaſing Wildneſs, to 
the Height of two or three Feet. 
The Root is fibrous. The Stalk is rib'd, and 


| of a greyiſh green, freſher toward the Top, and 


at the Bottom often purpliſh. It is of a firm 
Subſtance, and ſends out numerous Branches. 

The Leaves are plac'd irregularly, and they 
are very numerous. 

Their Colour is a deep but ſhining green, and 
their Form very ſingular and handſome. 

They are broadeſt at the Baſe, long in 
Proportion to their Breadth, jagged deeply and 
irregularly at the Edges, n 
long and ſlender Point. | 
; The Flowers are very conſpicuous : they are 
large, and of a moſt bright and elegant red : they 
riſe from the Boſoms of the Leaves on the upper 
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Pare 'of he Plan, and they have eder Foor- 
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Part white and form & tubular Body; and at their 
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Fach is cempos-d of five large Petals, and in 
its Centre ifterm Pllaments. Theſe in their lower 


Tops are ct with 


upright poigred Anthere. 


Beſide theſe, which are the proper and perfect | 


Stamina or Pllaments of the Flower, chere ate five 


others, crooked, barren, n | 


Theſe riſt from the tabular „ford by the 
e arrange: between chives 


dete v og, nt is rer ef Son 
thick, 


"Ti ge rv ha en nts 
of five leader and Tough. long: Leaves, 
within; and it. is ſucceeded by a hard and 
abody Viale” Which holds in ef Cie Num. 
ber of flat Seeds, edg d with Membranes. .. 
Tue Serudture of the Flower, while it thews | 
inly that the Plant is neither a NMartaria nor an 
e e pron mip wc inert] 
our Student; but we. have. told him how to dif- 
pole it. 

He will. remember, that after the Number 
twelve, the Filaments of a Flower are net eounted = 
to mark its Character: for even the Icoſandria, 
tho the literal Tranſlation of the Word would ſay 
twenty Filaments, is not limited to that or any | 
other peculiar Number, fo it be more chan twelve : 
but as the Number is of no Uſe in this Matter, 
he will reniember we have acquainted him this 
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du, of the C Pee. 
Nn 


n Seeds mult be fown early in Spring upas 


a moderate Hot-Bed : the Plants muſt be emed N 
from that to a ſecond, and fromthat ſecond Hot · Bed . 
into ſeparate Pots ; and theſe muſt be plac'd. ins 
Tan- Bed to root them. After this, they maſt; by 
Degrees, be harden'd to the Summer Air, and | 


early againſt Winter remoy'd into the Stove. 

It will flower the firſt Months of Autumn, and 
ripen Serds before Winter, while other Flowers 
we glittering in all . 
| of che Plat- | 


6. SCARLET LANTANA 


Win „ 
Shrub with which he is ſo well acquainted, as 


this. Its Beauty is ſo univerſally acknow- 
ledg d, that few Collections of Exotics are with- 


dut it. 


alſo ſome other Kinds. 

In our Gardens tis known by its Indian Name, 
Camara. 

The of Writers have rank'd it with 
the Viburnums ; but by the more correct is diſtin- 
guiſh'd under this Name of Lantana. 


Linux us calls it, Lantana. follis oppoſitss, caule 
inermi ramoſo, floribus capitato umbellatis : Branched 
and naked · ſtalk'd · Lantuna, with Leaves plac'd 
oppoſite, and Flowers in umbellated Heads. 

The Author uſes the Term mermis, in this 
Name, by way of Diſtinction from acuitatus, an- 
other Species of the ſame Genus, being arm'd 
with 'Thorns. 

It is a handfome Shrub, of four Foot high, 
or more. The Root is woody, covered with a 
whitiſh Bark, and hung about with Fibres. 
The main Stem has a rough greyiſh brown, 
Bark, and is irregular in Shape. The young | 
Shoots are tender, downy, angulated, and often 


3 


They ſtand in Pairs, and they have lender reddiſh | 
Its common Name, 15 the Weſt- Indies, is Wild 


Sage; a very wild Term, by which they expreſs 


The Leaves plane e ar 
and Diſpoſition. They are broad at the Baſe; for 
rated at the Edges, ſharp-pointed, rough on the 
Surface, of an agreeable pale green, and hairy. 


| 


_ 


Foot-ſtalks. 

The Flowers terminate all the Branches in great 

rounded Tufts, and they are naturally of a very 
elegant Scarlet; but ſometimes, in the ſame Tuft, 
we ſee fome of them of this fine and elegant red, 
others Orange-colour'd, and ſome of a fleſhy 
Hue, a paler yellow, or a whitiſh. 
All the Changes between Scarlet and X 
and all between either of theſe Colours and white, 
are common to the Flowers in the ſame Cluſter, in 
its native Soil; and it an 
ſame pleaſing Variety here. 

Each Flower, when examined ſeparately, 
ſeen to be form?'d of a ſingle Petal: this is kal 
and tubular at the Baſe, and at the Rim ſpreads 
into four broad Segments. 

The Cup, in which the Flower ſtands, is very 
ſhort, of a cubular Form, and lightly dented. in 
four Places. 

The Fruit is of the Berry Kind, but dry: it is 
roundih in Shape, and contains a ſingle Stone, in 
] which are two Kernels lodg'd in ſeparate Cells. 
| The Student who deſires to know the Claſs to 
which 
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Ode. which 3 n deliegs in the Lix- 
n Syſtem, muſt ſeparate a Flower and tear 


iu open, for in the entire State, _ FO: 
could lead him to the Conjeture. 


He will flnd ip the Mjddje of the rabutic Part, 
four very minute Filaments ; of which, two, riſe 
| kigher than che others. = 

This gives the Claſs: for, we have before in- 
formed the Student, that when there are in a 
Flower, three longer and two ſhorter Fllamenta, 
kx delongs to. the fourteenth, or W 


oy 
laced * the Head of the Style. and i is 


ed and ſharp downwards. This is the moſt | 


diſtinguiſhing Mark of the Genus, 
Culture of the ScartET LANTANA, 


The Gardenex has in this, as in many other 


Inſtances, his Choice to raiſe the Plant ftrom 


Seeds or Cuttings: theſe laſt grow freely, and are 
the moſt expeditious Method; but the Seeds 
always afford the fineſt Plants. 

The Seeds are to be fown in a hot Bed early in 
n 
muſt be prepared for the Neception of his 
Plants. This ſhould be a Mixture of four Bar- 


freſh Paſture Earth, and one of Sheeps Dung. 

While this is mellowing the Plants will rife. 
They muſt be removed from a firſt to a ſe- 

ond hot Bed z thence into Pots filled with this 


— 


rows of rich Garden Mould, one of dry and 


4 3. 4 434444. 


n 


| and the Weather at the warmeſt; bu 


Soil ; and in theſe they muſt be carried into the 
Stove, and watered carefully rilt rooted. 
After this, the Summer being well advanced, 


muſt be 
by Degrees hardened to the Air, then ex- 
poſed to it from the Beginning of AuguP till the 
Middle or latter End of September. 


This will give them Strength and Firmneſs ; 
and they are then to be defended in the Stove 
through Winter. 


From Time to Time they muſk have gentle 


Waterings ; and as the ſucceeding Summer ad- | 


vances, they muſt be by Degrees introduced 


| MA into the open Air, and finally placed out 


till Autumn. 
The Method of raiſing the Plants, by Cuttings 
differs in nothing eſſential from this. The ſame 
Soil myſt be uſed, and the Cuttings being plant- 


| ed in Pots muſt be ſet in a Bark Bed, watered 


and ſhaded to promote. their rooting. 

Fram the firſt Pots they mult be tranſplanted 
Gingly. i into others filled. with the ſame Soil ; and 
in all Reſpects treated as at firſt till well roptcd ; 
and then they are to be managed as we have 
directed for the Seedlings, when come to the ſame 


Degree of Strength. 
Toward Autuma the fecond Year * will 


. 
: 


begin to bud for floweriag. The firſt Attempt 


for this is uſually made in the open Air; and it 
is to be watched : for on the due Management of 
this Period depends the Continuance'ot the flower- 
ing. They muſt be watered every Day, and well 
defended from cold Winds; and when by this 
Means they have got into a good Way of flawering, 
they, will keep it throughout the greateſt Part of 
Winter in the Stove, and appear ſecond to very 
few Things there in Beauty, 


2 


eee 


II. 


The Management of the Finuer-Garden, for the third Week in October. 


HE Borders of the Flower-Garden we left 
the preceding Week perfectly cleaned, and 
with the laſt Addition of perennial Plants. Now 
let the Gardener conſider, whether in any Place 
befide there may be any thing added : whether 
a new Border may be formed; an old one con- 
verted ro a better Uſe; or in any, Part of the 
Ground an Addition made from the ſame Re- 
ſource. | 
This is the Time for doing whatſoever, may be 
proper in that Way; and fo much Beauty is to 
be procured for the ſucceeding Year, by a little 
Labour now, that it is u nable to omit it. 
We named in the laft Week's Account feveral 
hardy Plants fit for this Purpoſe, which it was 
proper then to put into the Ground ; and ſhall 
here add to that Lift ſome others which will ſuc- 
ceed very well being planted now. 


Several Kinds of Campanulas, which make a 
very handſome Appearance in their Seaſon, may 
be tranſplanted at this Time; as alſo the ſeveral 
Kinds of Hollyoke, Pionies, horned Poppies, 
Lychaideas and Roſe Campions, Aſphodels 
and Spider Worr. 

Theſe Kinds properly intermixed will give a 
happy Variety by the Diverſity of their Heights 
and Colours, and will aloge make a very agree- 
able Plantation. | 

The careful Gardener has, when their Leaves 
decayed at the End of their flowering Seafon, 


taken up the Roots of his Martagons, and 
Orange Lilly, and many other of this Kind, 
now is the Time for putting them again into 
che Earth. 


i 


The Time they have been out of the Ground 
has been altogether to their Advantage; and 


they 


Odo. 
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B OD * 


ORob, they will now jun be read for fhooting.the Bunt | nagement of ——— — Odob. 
We have obſerved under the ſeveral Artis —— 


ering. Ege ett 


Fibres toward their ſucceeding flowering. 
Next let the Gardener viſit his Beds of. Seed- 


lings, for a. Succeſſion of bulbous rooted F low- * 


ers. Two Things are. required : to clear. them 
from Weeds, which would exhauſt the Earth of 
the Nouriſnment intended for their Support; and 


to defend them from the Froſts that. would de- 


ſtroy them. A little Trouble anſwers dhe Pur- 
poſe in each Reſpect; and though it is ſome 
Time before theſe Seedlings come to flower, the 
Number' and' the Variety of chem, when 1 
are atrived at that Condition, . de 
Trouble: | e 
As for their Pikbbrartid ubs the ia iu to 
be effected by pulling up all Weeds 5 d 
and this doe; ſome fie Barth i whe 2 
over them for che other? 125 Zet Den m 21 
bis n bover them from the Inclemeheß of 
the Seaſon, And ſtrengthem them in the Ground. 


The Linse is pretty Strub, and "if Kept th 
due Order his 


© » 5 


Diftdvantage attending it 
is the great 
and this is the Seaſon for removing them. 


Lilacs in ill- managed Gardens; and from this 


Cauſe the Free is Hekly/ and flowers languidly. | 
The Nouriſhment which ſhould ſwell the 'Bloſ- | 
ſoms is drũ n by theſe Suckers, which are there | 


uſeleſs ; but there is not one of them but might 
make i handſome Tree like its Parent. 


and leave them to Time and their own Vigour. 

They will only requite to be ſometimes cleared 
of Weeds, and in a. few Seaſons they will very 
amply reward the Labour. 

This is a Seaſon, when the Decay of Leaves, 
on all but Ever - greens begins. For a few Weeks 
it affords an agreeable Proſpect to the Eye, 
from the different Colours: ſome fade ſooner, 
and ſome later; and while one Kind changes its 
Green for a Yellow, another glows in its Decay 
with Purple. 

The Imagination checks the Pleaſure of the 
Senſe in this, by recollecting that naked Branches 
follow. 

Painters prefer this various Hue, to the too 
uniform Green of the perfect Summer; but the 
Gardener has other Conſiderations. 

He ſees the Beauty of his Plantations decaying; 
and the Verdure of his Graſs, and Brightneſs of 
his Gravel are in Danger from the ſame Cauſe. 

The Leaves will preſently begin to fall, and 
every one that lies where it falls, leaves a Stain. 
They ſoon rot, and tinge in their decay every 
Thing near them. 

Leſs Uſe is perhaps made of the Walks at this, 
than many other Seaſons; but there is at no 
Time more Care required in cleaning them for this 
Reaſon. 

When all is thus clean'd, planted, and ſecured ; 
we ſhall lead the Gardener to another Part be- 
longing to this Article of Pleaſure. The Ma- 


| in which they 


om Beauty in its Time of way 


r of "Suckers from the Root ; 1 


des already nam'd, that as the Danger of Cold 
* many n. W 1 
helter. _ LY. aff * 
We have. directed the Sd a . dry. Day, 
for bringing in the tenderer Kinds; their 
Stems, their Branches, and che Tubs and 14 


are län 


11 will be pro 


Mg”, = 


now. to 108 n 


GET there e i e. . 


any * 1 "Theſe muſt be carefully 


"t 17 voy we then directed to be taken Fom 
the Top of the Earth in the "Tubs, and we 
is fbv tc inſtru" the Gardener to prevent 
rl — bre. 

This 10 4 Miſchief that very bauten happeng 
che Plants are kept up, arid it * — eat Da- 
mage, as well as of an ill Look. 


Let a Mixture of Cow-dung * Coal-aſhes 


be well wrought together, and ſpriakled over the 
Surface of the Earth in the Pots and Tubs, It 


will prevent the Growth of this hurtful Matter, 


I and at the ſame Time ſtrengthen the Soil. 
We ſee a Forteft of theſe about the Roots of | 


The tenderer Kinds having been thus ſecured 


| and ſtrengthened; thoſe which are a little hardyer 


and are ſet out, muſt be taken into the Houſe. 
Of this Kind are" ſeveral of the African Gera- 

niums, "Solamoms, :Siſyrinchiums, and many others. 

Theſe will be-in Danger, if they are permitted 


| eee e 
This Week take them all carefully off, and 4 

wider Piece of Ground in the 'Seminary dug | | 
ready to receive them: plant them ſeparately, 


Degree. 
A particular Care muſt be taken of theſe, for 
as they will bear the Air Ne than others, 2 
they require more of it. 

When they are houſed, they muſt have as 
much as can be ſafely given them at proper 
Times; otherwiſe, they grow ſickly, their Leaves 
turn yellow, and they not only decay themſelves, 
but ſpread an Infection among the reſt of the 
Plants. 


They muſt now and then have Water alſo, 


and they ſhould be cleaned as the others. 


All decayed Leaves ſhould be picked off, and 
the Earth ſtirred lightly on the Surface of the Pots, 
and ſome of the ſame Mixture of Aſhes and Cow- 
dung ſprinkled over, and mixed in by breaking 
them together. . 

We have directed the taking many of the ten- 
derer Plants early into the Stove, in ſpeaking of 
their ſeveral Cultures. 

There are a Number of theſe which very well 
bear the Summer out of Doors, and thrive the 


better for it with us, but can by no Means en- 


dure the firſt Colds of our Winter's approach. 
The Erythrina and Lantana figured in this 
Number, are of this Kind; and many others. 
They are to be removed out of the open Air, on 
the firſt Cold; and it is too common a Practice to 
take them at once into the Stove : but this is ſa 
violent a Change, that Nature does not well bear it. 
The beſt Method is upon the firſt Threats of 
Cold, to remove them into the Green-houſe, and 
from thence, after about ten Days, into the Stove, 


This is the Yaſon for their laſt Removal, 
3 : | and 
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hea they are thus taken into the Stove, | 
ſhould be 


carefully look'd over, that 
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no decayed Leaves remain; and x for the Octob. 


Winter. 


. 
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II. 


The beben of the SEMINARY, 1 1 this Week. 


E have directed in the preceding Weeks, 

the planting of many Trees in the 
Seminary or Nurſery, as well as in the various 
other Parts of the Ground. 

One common Care is now required for them all 
and we ſhall explain to the Gardener, what is the 
Danger, that he may neither omit, nor pp. 
ply the Remedy. 

He ſees new planted Shrubs and Trees, whe- 
ther in the Garden or the Nurſery, too often de- 
ftroyed by the Froſt : the Occaſions are two; 
the Power of the Wind, and the Expoſure of the 
Ground. 

This is the beſ Seaſon of. allithe Year, for 


may prove the worſt. 

The Advantage of it is, that the Roots will now 
fend out new Fibres into the freſh broken Ground, 
and be well eſtabliſhed by the Beginning of the 
ſucceeding Summer. 

The Diſadvantage that may follow is this, 
from Winds and Froſt. 


Let him therefore plant at the Time we have | 


nam'd, and defend his Work from theſe Ac- 
cidents. 

Trees are planted in two Situations ; in open 
Ground, or againſt Walls. Thoſe in open 
Ground are moſt liable to Damage by Winds ; 
but the others are not wholly ſecure from it. 

They are ſhook and rocked about at the Time 
when they ſhould be ſhooting out new Fibres : 
This either prevents their puſhing them at all; or 
breaks them off as ſoon as formed; therefore un- 
leſs prevented, the great Benefit is loſt : Beſide, 
that this rocking about of the Stem, opens the 
Ground, and admits the Froſt. 

Therefore, near every Tree tranſplanted in the 
open Ground, let there be driven a firm Stake, 
and to this let it be tyed with a Hay-band, or o- 
ther ſoft Subſtance, that may hold it ſecure 
without galling it : and as to thoſe near Walls, 
let them be at once nailed up to them. 

This ſecuring them from rocking, the next 
Care is to prevent the too great Expoſure of the 
Ground. 

Its Surface is bare and cold, but it is eaſy to co- 
ver and warm it : for this Purpoſe I have found 
nothing equal to the following Method. 


Scatter over the Surface round the Stem of e- 


very new planted Tree, and among the whole 
Plantation, a Parcel of old woollen Rags, torn 
into ſmall Pieces. Taylors Shreds will do, but 
Rags of Cloth that has been worn, are much 
better. 

Ne. 8, 


| 


Over theſe, Gorinkle ſome good Dung: and ha- 
ving ſpread! the whole regularly, ſo as to cover 
the Surface, bring on ſome Brickbats, and lay 
one here and there to keep down the Dung 
and the Rags, that the Wind may not carry 
them away. 

By this Means, the whole Body of the Ground 
not only about the Stems of the Trees, but 
between them will be kept warm and mellow. 

The Winters Wet will diſſolve, and carry into 
the Ground, the Salts, and other uſeful Parts 
of the Dung and Rags, and enrich it ſurprizingly. 

In Spring, the Brickbats are to be taken off, 


and the Manure dug in. 
the generality of Planting, but without Care, it | 


There is not any Thing ſuperior to the Effect 
of old woollen Rags, for the Encouragement of 
freſh planted Trees. 

This I am ſenſible is a new Practice, but 
I write from Experience; and will anſwer for 
the Succeſs, whoever uſes it. 

A great many Trees are to be raiſed in the 
Seminary for the Wilderneſs Plantation; and he 
who has true Taſte, will never be without a Sup- 
ply of the ſeveral handſome common Kinds; that 
he may place them in Hedges about his 
Ground for Ornament, or in waſte Spots for 
Advantage. Several of pets Kinds are to be 
ſown now. 

The Maple, cho not a "OR is, when well 
trained, a very handſome Tree : It gives a plea- 
ling Variety in the Hedge; and its Wood may 
be valuable, 

This is the Time of ſowing it. The Seeds 
ſhould be gathered when full ripe in Autumn; 
and being ſpread upon a Floor for a little Time 
to harden, they will be now fit for putting into 
the Ground. 

Let them be ſcattered over a new dug 
Piece of Earth, and half an Inch of good 
Mould fifted over them. Throw a few Pieces of 


Furze-buſh over the Ground, and ſo leave them 
to Nature. 


The Oak, the Pride and Glory of our King- 
dom, is to be raiſed jn the ſame Manner. The 
Acorn ripens at the End of Summer, and the 
Principle of Growth in it is ſo ſtrong, that it will 


| —_ 


ſhoot ſoon after, tho' not committed to the 


Ground, and with this Shoot it decays. 


Therefore what Nature directs, let the Gardener 
follow, and take the right Advantage of this Vigour. 
Let a Bed be dug for Acorns; and let Care be 
taken in the gathering of them. They ſhould be 
choſen full ripe, and from a tall well ſhaped 
B b Tree; 
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When they have lain long enough to hw 
den, but not ſo long as to begin their Shoot; 
let them be in the ſame Manner cautered, o- 
ver the Surface of the Ground, levelled for that 
Purpoſe. Then let them be covered three Quar- 
ters of an Inch with good Mould. : 69 

Spread ſome rotten Dung over this, and ſet 
Traps for Mice about the Ground. Thus 


the Acorns will be ſecured from thelg work. Ene- * 


mies, and from all Danger. 
This is the Time alſo for * for raiſing 


Holly from Seed. 


The Berries are for chi Purpoſe to be now com- 
mitted to tha Ground, but not eee 
ſowing. 

_, The tough and thick Juices of this Shrub, c- 
caſion its Shoot from the Seed to be very flow, 
The Berries are to lie a great length of Time 
in the Earth, and they are ſa ui to various 
Accidents. , 
The beſt Method is therefore to om them at 


ſuch a Depth, as ſhall place them out of Danger 


for a Part of the Lime; and e to ſow 
them for growing. | 

This is found to anſwer the ud, and it 
ſaves much Trouble. 

For this Purpoſe, having à Quantity of 
Holly-berries of the preſent Year, gathered when 
of due Ripeneſs, 
Yard's Breadth in the Ground à full * 


k 4 © «4 * 


evenly and pretty thick with the Berries. Then 


break the Mould and cover them with it to che 


Lexel of the. Surface ; letting che Bed tie i fit- 

tle in the Middle, to throw off the Water: and 

thus leave them for the ſucceeding Year, 
They will at this Depth in the Ground, be 


out of the Way of Vermine, and they will be all 


the Time preparing for Growth; ſo that being 


takes up at the ſame Seaſon the next Year, and 


— - n 


and fit for Uſe; dig up a | 


| 


ſowed in the uſual Manner, they will ſhoot the 
following Spring. 

Me bave mentioned two of the common a Ties, 
and muſt. not omit. a third; + which-tho' com- 
mon, is not leſs valuable, this ia the Elm. 

The beſt Method of propagating it, is by 
Layers 3 A 
a Stool or.two for this Purpoſe. 

This Stool is, e of-Biak) 
cut off near the Ground, that its Shoots may 
be of a due Height for convenient Laying. 

This is the Time af performing it, and in 


chis Caſe the Method is very eaſy. 


The Earth is to be well dug about the Stool; 
the Shoots are to be laid in and pegged down, 
and covered four Inches. 

The Moiſture of the Ground atthis Time, will 
promote their Rooting, and the Froſts will do 
them no Harm. 

With this, we "ſhall dete che Buſineſs of the 
1 Week in this Part of the Ground. 
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© The Method * Gathering and e ile Pb | 


HE Catalogue. we gave of Emvitgia. Sea- 
ſon for the laſt N may be under - 


ſtood as continued for this; the greater Part be- 


ing ſuch, as do not ſpeedily decay. 

We made it the more extenſive, and included 
in it thoſe ſeveral Kinds for this Purpoſe, .that 
we might here enter upon the Article of ga- 
thering and preſerving ſuch, Kinds as are ca- 
pable of being kept throughout the whole, 
or a conſiderable Part of the Winter. 

We have hitherto been able to direct the 
Gardener to furniſh his Deſerts from his Trees; 
but the Seaſon is approaching, when they will 
yield nothing more. | 

This -Part of an Entertainment, may, how- 
ever, be then ſupply'd from the Store-room, and 


we are about to lay down the Method of providing 


for the doing that in the beſt poſſible Manner. 
* | py 


The ue of Winter. fruit Arai ſole- 


ly upon two Things; the Manner of gathering, 
and the Method of curing them. 282 


Depth,” and 'throw out all "the Mould" Level 'Oftob, 
the Bottom of this Opening, and cover it — 


ter; and they require a peculiar Care in the Time 


The latter is not well underſtood ; and the for- 
mer, by moſt of the Gardeners I Wat is utter- 
ly diſregarded. 

A great many of the decayed Fruits we ſee in 
Winter, among the Kinds that might have been 
preferved better, have been deſtroyed by gather- 


ing at an improper Seaſon or by ſome. Pinch in 
the taking them from the Tree. 


Theſe Accidents, eſpecially if attended with 
Ml keeping, bring on a Decay in Part, or entire- 
ly: and when this once begins, it ſpreads ; not 
only in the ſame Fruit, but to all that lie about it. 

Pears are a very conſiderable Article, in the 
Lift of autumnal Fruits that will keep for Win- 


of 
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Octob. of gathering. The autumnal Kinds muſt not be 
—= left on the Tree till full ripe; for then they are 


ſure to ent tmealy;- and they will be in Danger to 
decay very ſoon. 

Many of them are alſo naturally in ſome 
Soils rotten at the Heart, by that Time they are 
perceived outwardly to be ripe. 

Let the Gardener have his Eye upon the 
Trees of his beſt Kinds of Winter Pears, and 
let him every Morning examine thoſe which have 
fallen off, and alſo thoſe on the Tree. 

Let him cut open ſeveral of the fallings, and 


if he finds them ſound and full grown, it is his 


Notice for beginning to gather: for it is the ex- 
cellent Quality of ſome of theſe Kinds, to quit 
the Tree freely as ſoon as they are full grown 4 
and before they are too mellow. 

Let him gather from ſuch Trees thoſe. which 
wit come off eaſily. All the Pears do not acquire 
this Degree of Maturity together; therefore let 
the Gardener, when he has reccived the Signal, 
gather with Diſcretion. 

Let him chuſe the Morning of a fine Day, and 


wait till the Dew is perfectly off the Fruit, and 
If this do not happen 


its Surface is entirely dry. 
in the Morning, let him ſtay till Noon or longer. 
Then let him gently touch the beſt Fruits, and 
raiſe them a little . 

If they come off, tis well; if not, no Foree 
muſt be uſed; thoſe which do not quit the 
Branch thus muſt remain longer. 

If theſe Kind of Pears be gathered before 
they will eaſily quit the Tree, they will ſhrivel 
up in lying, and never have their full Flavour; 


and if they are neglected when fit, they will fall | 


| 
\ 


from the Branches. 

- Three Days afterwards let him viſit the ſame 
Tree again; and thoſe which would not come off 
at firſt, perhaps then will: if not, let him leave 
them longer. He muſt not grudge the Trouble 


of making three or four Gatherings from a good 


Tree; for the Fruit thus carefully pulled, may, 
with the Keeping we fhall direct, be preſerved 
till the next Seaſon. 

As the Pears are gathered carry them to an 
airy Room : lay them carefully in a Heap, and 
cover them with + Blanket. This wilt make 
them ſweat, and bring on agatt the Fermentation 
in their Juices : and by this they are rendered fit 
for keeping through rhe Year. 

The Fermentation would have come on at 
ſome Time, whether this Method were uſed or 
net; and it might have deſtroyed the Fruit · but 
being thus brought on under the Eye, it only 
ſerves to mellow the Juices and improve the 
Flavour-: by the ſame Means the watery Part 
which would have rotted them, goes off in a 
gentle ſweating. | 


Let the Blanket be lifted up from Time to 


— 


| 


them in doing it. 


the dry Moſs: 


* " 
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Time, and the Manner of the Sweats coming on, Octob. 


and its Increaſe obſerved: it will , grow more 


for ſeveral Pays, whe Time being uncertain ac- 


cording to the Kinds of Pears; and after it is 
at the Height it will by Degrees decreaſe. As ſoon 
as chis Decreaſe begins the Buſineſs is finiſhed, 
it is not to be encouraged any longer. 

The Blanket is to be taken off, ant the Pears 
one by one wiped. 

Clean and dry Linnen Cloths muſt be uſed for 
this Purpoſe, and great Care taken not to bruiſe 
Let the Gardener lay 
by a Number of the very fineſt for a peculiar 
Mantier of Preſervation ; and when the reſt are 
placed on the Shelves and Floor, dry, and at due 
Diſtance from one another, let theſe be managed 
in the following Manner. | 

Let a Dozen of large carthen Jars be wiped 
perfectly dry and clean on the Inſide, and a Par- 


cet of large light Moſs be gathered in the 


Middle of a bright Day, and perfectly dried: let 
fome common Sand be alſo ſpread befote a Fire, 
dried, ſiſted, and left to cool. All this being 
ready, the Pears are to be thus laid into the Jars. 

Firſt cover the Bottom of a Jar with ſome of 
then lay upon this as many of 
the Pears as will lie ſingly, not one upon another : 
on theſe lay another Bed of Moſs, and upon 
that more Pears. Thus proceed till the Jar is 
full; and in the ane. Manner fill up all the 
orhers,” 

Whenthey are al fal, ſtop them up with Plugs, 
and pour over theſe melted Roſin. 

Then ſet them upon a Bed of the dry Sand 
fout Inches thick, and pour on more of it till 


14 are filled up between, and covered a Foot 
thic 


Theos let them ſtand till the Pears preſerved in 
che common Way are gone; and then being opened 


one by one as they are wanted, the Fruit will be 


| form it them in perfe& good Condition. 


The common Method, which anſwers very well | 


for thoſe to be uſed earlier in the Winter, is to 


lay ehem feparate and clear of one another upon 


the Floor and Shelves of an airy Room. The 
beſt Situation for the Room is to have its Win- 
dows to the South; and it fhould not be near 
any Place where there is Fire. 

In fine mild Weather the Windows muſt be 
opened in the Middle of the Day; but in bad 
Seaſons they muſt be kept ſhut entirely: and 


in very froſty Times the Fruit muſt be covered 


with fome dry Straw, which muſt be taken off 
again when it 1s milder, 

In this Manner, after the ſweating and wip- 
ing, the greater Part of the Pears for Winter 
Uſe may be preſerved through a very conſide- 
rable Part, if not the whole Seaſon : and when 


they laſt no o longer the Jars are a ſure Supply to 
the End. 


SK CT. 
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upon well-choſen Ground, will yet be found very 
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Predufts now in s Seaſon. 


Tu nl Prod of this Pu ofthe | 
| Ground, recounted in laſt Week's Cata 

logue, continue: there may be added to the. Liſt, 
the common purple and ſcarlet Radiſh ; which, 


\ SN 


beſt Seaſon and very juiey. 

Endive, of the fineſt Kinds, un i. engen 
and chere is, from Hot- -Beds, ſinall Salleting, equal 
to that of the Spring. 

Muſhrooms continue plentiful from the Beds; 


| The Turnep-rooted Radiſh is alſo now in its 
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OME of the Cauliflower Plants, of which | 
we have ſpoken in the preceding Week's 
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Numbers, muſt now be planted out, and taken 
into due Care for the Winter. 


This is the Method I have found anſwer beſt. 


Dig up a Piece of good Ground in a ſhelter'd Si- 
tuation, and plant in the fineſt of the Cauliflower 
Plants, at ſuch Diſtance as they may be conveni- 
ently preſerv d under Glaſſes. 

Set only one Plant for each Glaſs; and 
when they are all in, and have had their firſt 
Watering, ſift over the whole Ground a 
light Covering of Coal-aſhes. This preſerves it 
greatly from Froſts, which elſe beginning to 
crack the Earth on the Outſide of the Glaſſes, 
the Flaws will continue under them, and hurt 
the Plants. 

It is the Cuſtom to plant two for every Glaſs , 
that if one fails, the other may ſucceed: there 
is an Appearance of Reaſon in the Practice; 


and the hardyer Soop and Pot-herbs flouriſh from 


the Moiſture of the Ground. 


P. II. 


ſeen, one of theſe often ſtarves the other, and 
both come to little good. 
Theſe are to be cover'd all the bad Weather; 
and at the ſame Time ſome more of the Plants 
ſhould be carefully ſet rer 2: 
under Pales. 
Thoſe under the Glaſſes will come ies hes 
the others; and will ſucceed if theſe ſhould fail. 
Seedling Aſparagus-Beds muſt now be protected 
from. the Froſt, and they will then furniſh a fine 
Supply for a Spring Plantation. 
The Stalks muſt be cut down, and the Beds co- 
vered with a Scattering of freſh Mould, and ano- 
ther of rotted Dung. If the ſucceeding Seaſon prove 
very ſevere, there muſt be ſome dry Straw ſpread over 
them; and when it is milder, this muſt be taken off. 
This done, let the Gardener go once again over 
his whole Ground, and wherever he ſees a Growth 
of Weeds, deſtroy them: it is the laſt Time he 
need to perform that uſeful Office, for the Froſts 


but it is only an Appearance. By what I] have 


| will let no more riſe, 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. Viotgr Coloured AFRICAN CAMPANULA. 


the Campanula Kind we at this Time 
raiſe in our Gardens, need not ſhut 


wT 


F. IX. their Door againſt an Addition of the ſame Kind. 
8 1. This is a moſt elegant, as well as numerous 
Genus; and Alia, Africa and Hmerica offer us 


daily new Beauties from its various Species. 

This we here propoſe has been known many 
Years in the neighbouring Kingdoms, and to ſome 
in England; bur it is not ſo univerſal as it deſerves. 

The Colour of the Flowers, which is a deep 
velvety blue purple, has obtained it the Eng/t/ 
Name of Violet Campanula. 

CoMMELINE calls it Campanula Africana annua 
birſuta, latis ſerratiſque foliis, flore maę no violaceo. 
Linn us, Campanula foliis lanceolatis dentatis his 
pedis pedunculis longiſſimis capſulis ſtrigaſis: Cam- 
panula with rough, indented, and ſpear-pointed 
Leaves, and with very long Foot-ſtalks to the 
Flowers, and ſlender Seed Veſſels. A Name 
comprehending almoſt a Deſcription. 

It is an annual fibrous-rooted Plant. The 
Stalk is rounded, tolerably firm, purpliſh near 
the Ground, of a Þaler green upwards, and a 
little hairy. 


The Leaves are of a very handſome Shape 
and Colour. They have no Foot-ſtalks; they 
are long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, indented at the 
Edges, and of a lively green. 

Numb. IX, 


HE Numbers of handſome Plants of 


From their Boſoms riſe numerous Branches, 


from the Boſoms of whoſe Leaves again riſe 


others; ſo that the whole Plant is ,teaurtully 
buſhy. 

All the leſſer Branches terminate in long, ſlen- 
der, naked Twigs, which are as Foot: ſtalks to 
the Flowers; and ſome riſe of an equal Length 


with the others, from the upper Leaves on the 


main Stalks. 

At the Summit of each ſtands one Flower, 
very conſpicuous in Size, Shape and Colour. It 
is ſo large, that the tender Foot-ſtalk uſually 
bends with it; and it is, though of the proper bell- 
like Form, deeply divided into five Segments. Its 
Colour is that of the Violet. 

This Flower is placed in a ſmall hairy Cup, 
divided into five Parts, and ſituated upon the 
Rudiment of the Seed-Veſſel, which afterwards 

ecomes longith, and has three Holes at the 


Sides for letting out the Seeds, which are nume- 
rous and ſmall, 


In the Centre of the Flower is a conſpicuous 
Part, formed of fine little convergent Scales. 

This we have 1n general informed the Student 
is the Nectarium; but in this Flower it is very 
remarkable in its Office: for belide ſecreting the 


Honey Juice at,the Baſe of the Flower, it is the 


Place of Origination of the Filaments. 


\ Theſe are five, and they are very minute: 
a - 


one 


* 


Octob. 
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O&ob. one grows from the Point of each Scale of the | -rranſplantediame Pots, which aan be Jone e Od. 


—— Ne&arium ; and-at the Tops of theſe ſtand But- 


Pl. IX. 
Fig. 2. 


tons of a Shape equally ſingular ; they are very 


lender, and of a Length not leſs than that of 
the Filaments which ſupport them. 


The Style is fingſe,] and has its Top op difded 
into five Parts, Which turn backwards. * 

The young Botaniſt, who finds in this Flower 
five regular Filaments and a ſingle Style, needs 
not to be informed farther to what Claſs it 
belongs in the Linn aan Syſtem. 

The fifth contains the Pentandria, whoſe Cha- 
rater is this Number; and the ſingle Style Thews 
it to be of the firſt Section of that Claſs, the 

nia. 

This elegant Plant is a Native of the Eaſt- 
Indies, and of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Duteb firſt received it thence; and they furniſhed 


the Reſt of Europe. It there grows naturally in 


a looſe, but rich Soil; and ſuch we ſhould 
allow it here. 

It is an annual, and muſt be raiſed "ſl Seeds. 
Theſe it will ripen here, and the Plants will 
freely riſe from them : but when there is an Op- 
portunity of obtaining them from the native Place, 
they are much better. 

The Soil for it ſhould be compoſed of equal 
Parts of light Earth from a dry Paſture, and 
Mud from a Pond, with a very ſmall Admixture 
of Sand; one Buſhel of this to fix of the others 
is ſufficient. 

This is a Soil extremely unlike the common 


| Garden-Mould, in which moſt plant every 


Thing; and if the two be tried, the Difference 
will be ſeen in a ſtrong Light. Indeed that is the 
only Method of Compariſon. 

Early in Spring let a Heap of this mixed Soil 
be prepared ; and at the ſame Time a hot Bed 
raiſed for the Seeds, and covered well with good 
Garden-Mould. 

In this let them be ſown, and covered only a 
quarter of an Inch deep, 


When the Plants have a little Strength, let 


them be removed into another hot Bed; and 


they muſt be there watered and ſhaded till they 
have taken Root. 


In this they muſt ſtand till large enough to be 


great Care. 


For each Plant let there be a ſeparate Pot of a 
middling Size. - Let ſome Stones be laid in the 


Bottom toſecure the Openiog f ing out the 
Water from ling clogged up; A iet it 
be half filled Sith the Compoſt. i 
Raiſe the Plant with as much of the Earth as 
1 be kept about it. Set it upright in this Pot, 


and keep it ſteady by placing more of the Com- 
poſt round it, Raiſe the Earth within an Inch 


% 


| to fill the Por, * then give che Plas + gefitie 


watering. 


Set this Pot up to the Rim in a Bark Bod, and 
| ſhade and water it at Times till rooted. + 

This is to be the Method with every Por. 
When they are thus well rooted, the Air muſt be 
admitted to them by Degrees to harden them, by 
lifting up the Glaſſes of the Frame with a notched 
Stick : and after this has been done during the 
Heat of the Day for a Week, they mut de fer 
out in the Middle of a hot Day among the Green- 
houſe Plants. If the Night ſhould threaten 
Cold they muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, and fer out again the next Day. 

They will thus be hardened thoroughly, and 
ſoon after they will bud for flowering. 

In this they muſt be encouraged by light 
Waterings twice a Day; and they will produce 
toward Autumn their firſt Flowers. 

Theſe when they fade muſt be carefully taken 
off; otherwiſe their Seeds will ripen, and no 
more Flowers, at beſt no good ones, be pro- 
duced : but taking them off as they decay, there 
will be a Succeſſion for more than two Months. 
If the Weather grow early cold, the Pots may 
be removed into the Green-hguſe ; or if 
Need into the Stove, where. they will continue 
flowering till the Middle of November. 

This is the true Method of managing. this 


Fas 
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but in neither Caſe will it flower as when * is 
thus ordered. 
Few have ſeen how ajocions a Plant it is, thr 


want of knowing or attending to this Method of 
its Culture. 


us abundantly, 


2, 


The Number of the Aloes is very great, 
and many of them are of conſiderable Beau- 
ty. They are murthered in England by an un- 
artful Culture; for very few apprehend what 
different Management is neceſſary for the various 
Species. 
chief. 

The Species we here propoſe to the Garde- 
ner's Care, is one of very conſiderable Beauty 
and with a judicious Management it flowers with 
and with its full native Vigour. 


We ſhall occaſionally obviate this Miſ- 


1 


PURPLE SOCOTRINE ALOE. 


| 


It is commonly known by the Name of the 
Purple Socotrine Aloe. 

CoMMELINE's Name has given Riſe to this; 
for he calls it, Aloe Socotrina auguſtifolia ſpinaſa 
fore pur purev. 

Linn vs calls it, Aloe floribus pedunculatis cer- 
nuis ſubcylindricis : Aloe with drooping ſubcylin- 
dric Flowers placed upon Foot-ſtalks. 

The Root is thick and of an irregular Shape, 
covered with a brown Bark, and hung with ma- 


ny F ibres : N 


The 
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elegant Species. It may be kept alive wick jeſs 
Care; or it will not be deſtroyed by more Heat; 


; 
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Ta ds from it in à beautiful round 


— Cluſter: the central ones more upright, the others 


more and more obliquely. 

They are very beautiful in Form and Colour. 
"Their Length is a Foot and half. They are of a 
lively green, and they are narrow, thick, and 
fleſhy : they are terminated by a thorny Point; 
and they have all along each Edge, a Row of pale 
and pointed, but not very firm Spines. 


The Stalk riſes in the Centre of theſe, and is 


round, thick, ſmooth, of a purpliſh brown, and 
two Foot in Height, decorated toward the Top 
with a few Leaves. | 
The Flowers attract the Eye, and they demand 
its full Attention. They are extremely numerous, 
cluſter d into a thick long Spike, and of a moſt ele- 
gant purple ; not a deep duſky Tinct, but pale 
and lively. 
The Leaves of this Plant being cut, drop out 
a yellow bitter Juice, not ſtinking, as the com- 
mon Aloe, but ſweet, and ſomewhat aromatic. 
The Flower ſtands naked on its Footſtalk, with- 
out any Cup, and is ſucceeded by an oblong Seed- 
veſſel, form'd of three Valves; and containing, 
in ſo many Cells, numerous angulated Seeds. 
Within each Flower ſtand ſix lender Filaments: 
theſe are of equal Length with the Body of the 
Flower ; and upon them are plac'd little oblong 
Buttons, which ſhew themſelves beyond its Verge. 


8 The Style is fingle, and of the ſame Length 


with the Filaments. 

We have ſo far inform'd the Student in | the 
Linx&ax Syſtem, that he need not be told par- 
ticularly, this, which has a fingle Style among ſix 
regular Filaments, is one of the Hexandria Mono- 
2yma of that Author, his ſixth Claſs and its firſt 


Culture of the purple SQCOTRINE ALOE, 
The Beauty of this Plant, and its full Glory in 


| Aowering, depend entirely upon a proper Method 


of Management; and its Flowers are ſo great an 
Ornament to whatever Place they decorate, that 
it is very well warth all the Pains that can be be- 
{tow'd upon it. 

The firſt Principle on which this Succeſs in the 
flowering of it depends, is this: that tho? it will 
live in a leſs Degree of Heat, yet it always flowers 
more ſucceſsfully in a greater. This has been 
prov'd in the Dutch Gardens, and muſt be a Leſ- 
ſon to all who raiſe it in ours. 

The Propagation of it is eaſy. In its native 
State it throws off Abundance of healthy Suckers; 
and, with tolerable Care, will do the ſame here, 
Theſe ſeldom fail to grow up into handſome Plants. 

The beſt are thoſe obtain'd from Africa, its 
native Soil, and they are very eaſily brought over ; 
but it will riſe to a great deal of Beauty, from 
thoſe taken from Plants in our own Pots. 

A great Article is the Soil in which they are to 
be planted, and there is nothing in which the com- 
mon Practice errs ſo widely. 

In Africa this Aloe covers the Sides of ſandy 
Hills, and ſometimes gets near the Sea. 

Thoſe who have examined the Soil in theſe 
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Places, have ound it full of Sand, and of a 
a looſe white Earth like Mortar. 

Their Deſcriptions, which they have given with 
more Truth than Art, have not been well under- 


ſtood ; and our People, aiming to imitate the Ap- 


pearance, when they could not make out the Re- 
ality, have, in general, mix'd up a Soil for it 
of Sand and Lime Rubbiſh mix'd with a dry 
light Earth. 

To this is owing the indifferent Succeſs of our 
Aloes of theſe Kinds. We are ſorry to particu- 


lariſe Mr. MilLER as one who has advis'd this 


injudicious Practice; but it is needful to caution 
the Gardener againſt an Error, which under the 
Authority of that popular Name would elſe have 
ſtood for Truth. - 

Later Enquiries have diſcover'd, that the Sub- 
ſtance which has been compar'd to Lime-Rubbiſh, 
in theſe African Hills, is MaxIE. We have this 
in England i in great Abundance, and the Farmers 
uſe it, tho* the Gardeners are not enough ac- 
quainted with it. 

This is lodg'd in a brittle ſandy Earth in theſe 
native Beds of Aloes; and this is the Soil we 
ſhould imitate, and may fully equal, 

Therefore, for the firſt Step in the Culture of 
this and other African Aloes, delighting in the ſame 
kind of Soil, let there be made a Mixture of five 
Buſhels of light ſandy Earth, from a barren up- 
land Paſture ; one Buſhel and a half of Marle, 
and one Buſhel of River-Mud, Let this be pil'd 
in a Heap together, and turn'd once a Fortnight; 
and when it has lain a Month, let there be ſprink- 
led over this Quantity two Ounces of Sea- Salt. 

This Compoſt will mellow into a light and crum- 
bly Soil; tho', till touch'd, it holds firmly enough 
together. It will therefore cling ſufficiently about 


the Roots of the Plants; and yet not load them 


or oppreſs their tendereſt Fibres. 


This being prepar'd in Spring, will be fit for 
Uſe about the Beginning of Auguſt, which I have 
found to be the moſt ſucceſsful Time for propa- 
gating the Plants. 

At this Seaſon, fill as many ſmall Pots with 
this Compoſt as you can obtain Suckers ; firſt lay- 
ing a Piece of Tile at the Bottom of che Pot, to 
keep open the Hole; for if that be ſtopt, the 
Water given for the Support of the Plant, being 
detain'd, will be its certain Deſtruction. 

The Pots being ready, take off the Suckers 
carefully from the Mother-Plants. Lay them in 
the open Air, but out of the Reach of the Sun 
or Wind, that they may harden a little ; for other- 
wiſe they will rot at the Baſe, and come on poorly, 
whatever Care be taken of them. 

When they have lain three Days in the Air, 
plant one in each Pot, taking Care that the 
Earth fall every Way cloſe about the Bottoms, 
When they are all planted, ſet them under the 
Shelter of a Hedge, and ſhade them with Mats, 
but not ſo cloſe as to deny them Air. 

In this Place let them ſtand ten Days ; and then 
remove them into a Bark-Bed, which has but a 
very gentle Heat, Set the Pots in this up to their 
Rim, and ſhade the Bed with Mats; but raiſe the 


| Glaſſes tq admit Air. 


When 


Octob. 
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Octob. When they have, in this Bed, rooted rag amm of the, Pot, and; al the, Earth, vpn bun Ogtob, 
— well, they muſt, by Degrees, be inur'd to more | about the Roots. — 


and more Air; and when they bear this without 
Hurt, it will be Time to take them from the 
Bed. 

About two Months from the Time of their 
firſt planting, they may be taken out of the Bed. 
But as the Seaſon will be now advanced, and cold 
Nights come on, they muſt not be ſet out into 


the open Air; but taken from the Bark. Bed to | 
the Green-houſe. 


They muſt be there plac'd forwards, and have 
a great deal of Air by Day; but they muſt be de- 
fended, by ſhutting the Glaſſes, in an Evening. 

All this Time they muſt have frequent gentle 
Watering, and let the Gardener take Care that 


the Paſſage at the Bottom of the Pot be free, and 


no Wet lodges in it. | 

In Odlober they muſt be remov'd into the Stove, 
and from this Time they muſt have frequent Wa- 
terings z the Water having ſtood four and twenty 
Hours in the Stove, that it may be of the ſame 
Temperature with the Air. | 


With this Management they will grow very 


conſiderably during the Winter; and when the 


Spring comes on, they muſt be admitted to a | 


more free Air by very ſlow Degrees, becauſe the 
Winter's Growth has made them tender. | 

Toward the Middle of the Summer they muſt 
be again remov'd into the Green-houſe, out of 
the Stove, and gently water'd at Times. 

In the very Heat of Summer it will do them 
good to ſet them out for a few Weeks among the 
Green-houſe Plants, expos'd at that Seaſon ; but 
they muſt not be expos'd to the leaſt Danger of 
cold Nights. 

This Care is to be repeated and continued ac- 
cording to the Seaſons; and thus the Off-ſets will 
be brought to flower about the third Year. 

The Beginning of Auguſt will be afterwards the 
beſt Time of removing them from their old Earth, 
and giving new of the ſame Kind. This greatly 
ſtrengthens their Growth, and promotes their flow- 


. ering. 


P. IX. 
Fig. 3. 


Toliis linearibus verticillatis : 


To this Purpoſe, they * be carefully taken 


— 


Let the ſeveral Parts be then, examined, to fee 
whether any be decey d, and if chere be, let f 
be cut off. Then put ſome, Pebbles into the 
tom of the Pots: Hill to a proper Height with the 
Compoſt, and carefully put in the Plant. 
Diftzibure: its Roots regularly ; pour in a little 
of the Soil very dry, between them, and ſhake the 


Pot, that it may ſettle among the Robes. Then 


cover them with more, and fix them ſecurely and 

ſteadily in the Pot. Put them again into the 

Green-houſe, and give them a gentle Watering, 
This muſt be occaſionally repeated; and under 


this Advantage of Shade and Shelter, Moiſture 


and Warmth, they will preſently accommodate 
themſelves to N new Earth, and grow vith 


| Vigour. 


This is the whole Care requir'd in nurſing up 
theſe Aloes to a due Degree of Strength for flow- 
ering: but when the Time for that approaches, a 
particular Attention muſt be ſhewn to them. 

They will flower as they ſtand in the Green- 


| houſe; but the Flowers will not there have half their 


natural Beauty. More Heat is given, by Nature, 
for this Purpoſe, in their own Country, and more 
muſt be allow'd them here. 

Toward the Time of their natural KY 
the ſecond or third Year, let the Gardener watch 
his Plants, and where he ſees the Shoots for a 
Stalk, remove it into the Stove. | 

There let him give it Water, often, and in little 
Quantities, and always warm'd, by ſtanding in the 
Stove, to its proper Temperature. Thus the 
flowering Stalk will riſe with all its natural Ad- 
vantages, and will produce a Spike of more than 
fifty Flowers, opening in a gradual Succeſſion. 

After this the Plants will continue regularly 
flowering every Year, and producing a ſufficient 
Number of Off: ſets from the Sides, by which a 
new Succeſſion may be rais'd, as we have directed. 

The Care and Management of the grown-up 
Plants muſt be the ſame with that of the young 
ones, which we have already given; and no more 
is required to preſerve them in their full Vigour. 


G3 


This is a very elegant Shrub, ſo frequent at 
preſent in our Gardens, that we need not recom- 
mend it farther. 

It is commonly known by the Name of Alater- 
noides, given to it by CoMMELINE, from ſome Re- 
ſemblance of the Flower to that of the Alatemus. 

Linn#vus, and the more correct Writers, call 


it Phylica, and diſtinguiſh it by the Addition of 


Leaves growing in Cluſters round the Stalk. 
It is a Shrub. of a Yard in Height, and of a 
very beautiful, buſhy, and wild Growth. 
The main Stem is covered with a brown Bark, 
and the young Twigs are purpliſh, 
4 


'\ 


Phylica, with narrow 


| theſe little F lowers. This Diſpoſition | of them, 


ROTH VYISTFMH eee 


The Leaves are very numerous and ſmall : 
they grow in a Kind of circular Cluſters round the 
Stalks in many Parts, and they are narrow, ſharp- 
pointed, and of a firm Subſtance. Their Colour 
on the upper Side is a fine ſtrong green, and on the 
lower Side they are filvery or greyiſh. 

The Flowers are very ſmall and white, but 
their Manner of growing is ſingular and beau- 
tiful. 

From the Tops of the Branthes, and from 
their Sides, in various Places, riſe ſlender Shoots 
of two or three Inches in Length, beſet with nu- 
merous Leaves, and all crown'd with Cluſters of 


their 
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Fig. 4. 


S 
of 


Prertyneſs, that the moſt incurious Eye is 
Gard will By win | | 
Te Flowers are all furrounded in the Cluſter 
by numerous little Leaves, and each ſtands in its 
owti' ſeparate” Cup, which is compos'd of three 
narto w and ſharp-pointed Segments: this remains 


When the Flower is fallen, and becomes the De- 
fenct'vf a roundiſh Seed · veſſel, mark'd with three 
Ridges, and containing, in as many Cells, three 


roundiſh but irregular Seeds ; one in each. 

In the Centre of the Flower, which is tubular, 
and imperforated at the Baſe, and divided into 
five fall Segments at the Rim, there riſe five 
very ſmall and flender Filaments ; the Origin of 
theſe is ſingular: it is this. 

At the Baſe of every Segment of the Flower 
there ſtands a little Scale; theſe are therefore five 
in all t they are ſharp-pointed, and they converge 
inwards : the five Filaments have their Inſertion 
under | theſe five little Scales, one riſing under 
each, and they are terminated by ſmall ronndiſh 
Buttons. The Style is plac'd among theſe, and 
is ſmall and undivided. 

This ſingular Structure of the Flower, plainly 
ſhews the Plant to be of a Genus diſtinct from all 
others ; and the Filaments and Style ſhew evi- 
dently that it belongs to the Pentandria of Lix- 
nus, his Fifth * and to the firſt Section, 
the Monogynia. 

The Plant is a Native of Atbiopia, where it 
flowers all the Year, We firſt rais'd it from 
Seeds ſent from thence ; but at preſent, as it is 
common in our Green-houſes, and the Cuttings of 


it grow very freely, it is rais'd only by that Me- 
thod. 


Theſe afford very good Plants ; but thoſe who 
have ſeen ſuch as were rais'd from Seeds, brought 


from wild ones in the natural Climate, know 


. that, 


FS, but the other Way is the moſt univerſal. 


Culture of the Pully. | 


The, natural Soil for this Shrub, is a light 


Earth, with ſome Sand; and it is found to thrive 


beſt wild, when there be decay'd Wood about it, 


as near the Edges of Thickets, 

We may eaſily copy Nature in this Matter, 
and the more ſtrictly we do that, in this, as well 
as other Inſtances, the better we ſhall ſucceed. 

Upon this Plan I form'd the following arti- 
ficial Compoſt, with which I find the Shrub to 
agree ſo well, that it is not ſcen elſewhere fo beau- 
. | 


a . of Earth, from an upland Pa- 


| Bae half a Barrow of good Garden-Mould, a 


Buſhel of common Sand, and half a Buthel of 
Saw-Duſt. 

Let theſe be well work'd together in the Spring, 
and lie mellowing all Summer. 


In the Beginning of the ſucceeding Autumn fill 
a Pot with this, large enough to hold eight or 
ten of the Cuttings. Let them be taken from a 
thriving Plant, and ſet in with Care. 


Give them a gentle Watering as ſoon as they 


are in the Pot, and repeat it occaſionally. 


Set the Pots up to the Edge in an old Bark-Bed 


that retains a little Heat, and ſhade the Plants. 
with Mats. 

By this Means, the gentle Waterings, moderate 
Warmth, and due Degree of Shading, will en- 
courage them preſently to ſtrike Root ; and after 


this they require no particular Care, but muſt be 


treated juſt as the Green-houſe Plants. Their ſin- 


gular Aſpect and late flowering, give them a great 


Value. 


Pl. IX. 


4. OCCIDENT 


This is a very elegant little Shrub, and from 
its handſome Growth, as well as the Singularity of 
its Flowers, deſerves a Place in every Colle&ion. 

The old Writers on Botany were unacquainted 
with it; and thoſe who afterwards ame to the 
Knowledge of it, were perplexed where to arrange 
it, or by what Name to call it. 

- PLUKENET has call'd it, Ulmifelia Arbor: and 
CoMmMeLine, Ulmi facie Arbuſcula. 

Linnvs has diſtinguiſh'd it by the Name 
Grewia ; and as this Species has the Leaves of a 
Form approaching to oval, he has added, to 
make the ſpecific Name, Foliis ſubovatis. 

They judg'd by very faint Reſemblances whe 
nam'd this after the Elm: they ſhould have 
ſought the Characters not in the Leaf, but in the 
Flower. 

It grows with us to a Shrub of five Foot high, 
and ſpreads in a pleaſing Manner into Branches. 

The, Bark of the main Stem is greyiſh, and 


No 9. 


| 


is a pale but pleaſing green. 


p 


AL GREWIA, 


that of the young Shoots brown, and often pur- 
pliſh : they are very ſlender, and are arm'd with a 
few ſlight and almoſt harmleſs Thorns. 

The Leaves are plac'd with perfect Irregularity, 
ſometimes in. Pairs, ſometimes alternately, and 


they are an Inch and half long, and an Inch 
broad, 


.ORob. 
From, theſe Seeds it is to be fais d in Hot-Beds, D 


as we have directed for the other Green-houſe 


They have ſhort Foot-ſtalks, and their Colour 


Their Edges are 
ſerrated, and they are pointed at the Ends. 


The Flowers are ſcattered over various Parts of 


the Shrub, and they are very conſpicuous: they 


are large, open, and of a pale purple, with a 


great Cluſter of yellow Buttons in the Centre. 
This Flower is plac'd in a five- leavd-Cup, of 

a firm tough Subſtance, and colour'd on the inner 

Side; and is ſucceeded by a Fruit of the Berry 


Kind, but ſquare, and Gvided within into four 


Cells. 


The Petals of the Flower are properly five; 


D d | but 


Pl. IX. 
Fig. 5. 


ceptacle, it is of the Pohandrous Claſs, but he 


NAM Claſſes, whoſe Character is, that the Fila- 
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„ 
tle Scale; and theſe converging, furround, at the 
Bottom, the Style. 
4 In the Centre of the Flower appears the Rudi- 
ment of the fucceeding Fruit: from this grows up 
tho Style; and upon it are inſerted alſo the Fila- 


ments. This is a fingular Diſpoſition ; and the 
Student muſt carefully regard it; becauſe on this 


depends the claſſing of the Shrub. 
Theſe Filaments are very numerous, MG he 
pos. ont and they are crown'd with 
roundiſh Buttons. 
The | Rudiment of the Fruit, juſt deſcrib- 
ed, rermitgtes a Colurmnar Receptacle, and from 


it tiſes the Style, which is fingle, and of the | 


Length of the Filament. 

"The Sight of theſe Filaments might at firft per- 
plex the Student; but he will remember, that 
when they are thus numerous, the Claſs of the 
Plant is not to be found by counting them; hut 
by obſerving the Place of their Origination. 

If they be inſerted” in the Inſide of the Cup, 
the Plant belongs to the Tcoſandyia : if on the Re- 


will find in this they are not inſerted on either, 
but riſe from the Baſe of the Germen or Rudi- 
ment of the Fruit, which terminates the Recep- 
tacle. 


This is the Female Part of the Flower; and 


he will recollect, that we have before acquainted 
him af the Gynandria, the Twentieth of the Lix- 


ments grow: on. the Female Part. 


The Grewia is one of theſe; and there is no | i 


| here, The beſt is made of equal Pans: of Ger- 


| but nne 


eee me re 5 ear Te. in 
| extreamly hot Climates. 
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Thi; Strub 4 Native of the Kt and 0 


a i 15 trum 
It loves a mellow Soil, you yr linger gr IR 


den-Mould and River-Mud, with a final Spridk- 
ling of coarſe Sand; in this let it be plamed with 
dus Care, and. it will not fail. t flower under a 
right Degree of Warmth. and Miene... 

The beſt Method of mailing * is- fromt-Satds ; 


the Branches. 
If it be nus from Seach, -%. oro fn 
in Spring, on a moderate Hlat-Bed.z and at the 
ſame Time, the Soil, we have. directed, muſt be 
prepar'd for their future Reception. ; Og 9029 
The Plants, when come up, maſt have a little 
Water carefully given them E and being rais'd t6 
ſome Strength, they muſt be tranſplanteck inne 
Pots of this prepar d Soil. 
Theſe muſt be ſet up to 


de Rim in 6 Berks 
Bed of moderate H ard. honded, Py 
well rooted. 
they 


r ox 


cat, 

From this Bed, when have, 
Height, they muſt be remov'd inn 
planting them into larger Pots; and w 
have been ſhaded in chis, and warer'd 
have taken good Root, they m 
inur'd to the Air. 

Ia the Height of Summer 


of this Compoſt ; and hen they have taken ſuſũ - 
cient Root, treated in all Reſpects as the others. 
The Shrub will bear the open Air, with the 
Green-houſe, a great Part of the Year; but it will 
never flower ſo well as in the Stove. 


5. VIN E- LEA V 


We add here to the Geraniums, we have before 
recommended to the Gardener's Attention, one 


| 


whoſe Beauty and Fragrance have already engag'd 


the general Attention; and which is worthy a Place 
in the beſt Collections. | 

Authors have nam'd it under the Title of Ge- 
ranium tuberoſum vitis folio, noktu oleus. Lin- 
x & us, more diſtintly, Geranium calycibus mono- 
Phyltes tubis longiſſimis ſubſeſſuibus radice ſubrotunda : 
Roundiſh-rooted Geranium, with Cups form'd of a 
ſingle Leaf, and very long Tubes on ſhort Foot- 
ſtalks. 


It is a very ſpecious Kind, and ſcarce inferior 
to any in Elegance. 

The Root is roundiſh, brown, and full of Fi 
bres. 


D GERANIUM. 


The firſt Jyeaves riſe in Numbers, and are ſup- 
ported on long thick hairy Foot talks: theſe. ara 
ſometimes purpliſh, but naturally green; and the 
Leaves are alſo of a fine bright green. They are 
large, broad, divided deeply in ſeyeral Places, 
and not unlike ſome Kinds of Vine-leaves: and they 

Frequently at the Baſes of theſe there ſtand one 
or two little Appendages, but this is not con- 
| ſtant. | 

In the Centre of this Tuft of Leaves riſes the 
' Stalk, which ſupports the Flowers. This is round, 
thick, hairy, purpliſh at the Bottom; and d the 
upper Part green. | 
The Flowers ſpread out in very glorious Tufts, 


| and: they are in themſelves large and beautiful. 
: Teuber 
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Octob. heir Coeur, in the Middle Part of the Petals, 
——— þ 2 delicate red, but the Edges of them are natu- 


* Vapour, on which their Smell depends 


e Power ar 


diy ſometimes, but oftener in Claſters ; and 
they ate ſucceeded by long Beaks, in the Manner 
of the other Plants of this ſingular Kind. 

The Flower of the Geranium we have explain'd 


to the Student, in treating of ſome of the preced- 
ing Species ; and as this differs in nothing eſſen- 


tial from thoſe in the general Strufture, we ſhall 
e which are ten 
in Number, grow together, ſo as to form one 
Body at the Baſe: wherefore the Plant is not to be 

claſs d according to their Number, but to this 
fingular Diſpoſition; and thence plac'd in the 
Monadelpbous Tribe; and in the ſecond Section 
containing the Decandria, thoſe whoſe Filaments 
tte ten. 


Culture of the Vinz-LEav'd GER ANTI. 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, where, after 


Sun-ſet, its Flower has a very ſingular Fra- 


gtance, tho" none in the Heat of the Day: this 
is not wonderful, for the great Heat diſſipates the 
With us 
if Has the ſarde Quality, but in a leſs Degree. 

It naturally delights in a rich, mellow, and 
Tight Soil; and the preparing ſuch a one for it 
nere, mould be the firſt Care of all who wiſh- to 


fox it in its natural Luſtre, or enjoy its Evening 
Fra 


5 this Püpotk let there be mird together 
two Barrows of Mould, from a fertile but dry Pa- 
{ture ; one Barrow of Earth from under an old 
Wood-Pile, and half a Barrow of large coarſe 
Sand. | 

Let this be pil'd in a Heap ſeveral Months be- 
fore it is wanted, and kept clear from Weeds by 
frequent Turning. 


Flowers are plactd r 


thoſe it ripens here, be carefully preſerved 
during Winter, and ſown in Spring. ; 
They ſhould be ſcatter'd upon a well-cover'd 
Hot-Bed, and bury'd half an Inch. 
The Plants will ſoon. come up 3 and when they 
have acquir'd a little Strength, they muſt be re- 
mov'd into another, and ſer at greater Diſtances, 
In this they muſt be ſhaded and water'd, to 


promote their Rooting; and when they are ſome- 
itulate, that the Petals in the Flower 


what more adyanced in Bigneſs, remov'd into 
Pots. 


| Common Mould ferves very well the Purpoſe of 
covering the two Hot-Beds ; but the Compoſt pre- 


1] par'd for them muſt be now put into the Pots. 


Firft let ſome Pebbles be laid in the Bottom of 
the Pot; then let it be half, or more, fill'd with 
the Compoſt; and being thus prepar'd, let the 
Plants be one by one taken up, with as much of 
the Mould as will hang to the Roots, and ſer up- 
right in the Pots. Let more of the Compoſt be 

pour'd in, to fill them up to a proper Height, 
| and the Plants fecur'd upright. Then let them 


have a gentle Watering, and be plac'd either in a 
Bark-Bed that has but little Heat, or under a 


common Hot-Bed Frame to help their Rooting. 
Here they muſt be cover'd, ſhaded, and wa- 


Glaſſes muſt by Degrees be rais'd more and more, 
in the Heat of the Day, to harden them; and 
they muſt afterwards be ſet out among the Green- 
houſe Plants. 

They will flower, with good Management, the 
firſt Year. They muſt be taken in at the Approach 
of Winter, and they will every Year afterwards 
| flower ſtronger and ſtronger ; and will, in Time, 
| produce Off-ſets from their Roots, which being 
nurs'd up with the ſame Care as the Seedling 
Plants, will ſooner come to the full Glory of 
| their flowering. They will always flower the beſt, 

when they have moſt free Air. 


6; PURPLE SHRUB TREFOIL. 


IX, We raiſe many of the Shrub Trefoil Kind with 


ig. 6, as much Care as would be requir'd fog this, which 


have not half its Beauty. 

Ie is greatly eſteem'd in the other Exropean Col- 
lections, and deſerves to be made univerſal in our 
own; 

The nn Flowers, added to the Diſ- 
poſition of the Leaves, expreſs the Character of 
its Genus ſo plainly, that all who have treated of 
it, have call'd it by its proper Name. 

CoMMELINE calls it, Trifolium Africanum fru- 
ticans flore purpuraſcente, Lix x Ææ us, Trifolium 
ſpicis ſubvilloſis, lacinia calycum inſima maxima, caule 
fruticoſo foliis ſubſeſſilibus: Shrubby Trefoil, with 
Leaves having ſcarce any Foot-ſtalks ; with hairy 


Tufts of Flowers ; and with the lower Segment of 
the Cup large. 


Thoſe who are not acquainted with Botanical 


| Knowledge, cenſure Linn us for the Le 


h and 
Abſtruſeneſs of his Names. With Reſpect to the 
latter Charge, it is his Care to avoid making them 
yet longer, which occaſions it; and the Length 
they have is proportioned to the Number of Spe- 
| cies, from the which they are to diſtinguiſh that to 
' which they are apply'd. 

Thus, in this Inſtance, the Species of Trefoil are 

extremely numerous; and the Author was therefore 
under a Neceſſity to point out the peculiar Parts 
in which this differs from the others. A ſhorter 
Name could not have anſwer'd the Purpoſe of a 
Juſt Diſtinction of the Species. 


It is a ſhrubby Plant, of irregular Gromth, and 
of about two Foot in Height. 


The Root is woody, divided, and full of Fi- 


bres. 


| The Stem is firm, round, hard, and cover'd with 
| a brown 


| Let Seeds be abtain'd, when that can be done, Octob. 
from Africa; but, in other Caſes, let the beſt of 


ter d, till well rooted again; and after that the 
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Oddob. a brown Bark; " and the young Shoots are uſyally 
— brown, and fometimes reddiſh, © 


The Leaves are narrow and oblong, pointed at 
tm End, not at all ſerrated at the Edges, and of 


a lively green. They ſtand in Three's, according 


10 the Charafter of the Genus, and they are à lit- 


tle hairy. 


The Toes ih MS itt 
numerous Flowers. Theſe are large, for a Plant 


of *this Kind, and very eminent ji their Colour; 


which, when the Plant rm} is ET 


"=" 
Aa 


fingle Piece, but divided deeply into five” Seg- 


ments, of which the lower one is ovet-propor- 


tioned to the reſt in Size ; and is fucceeded by a 


ſhort Pod, containing a ſingle angulated Seed. 


N 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The Flower" itſelf conſiſts in the Manner of 


thoſe calld pepilionactous, of four Petals. Of theſe 
the upper one, - 'call'd in theſe Flowers the Yexilluw, 
is ſomewhat broad, and rurn'd naturally back 
the two fide ones are calf'd Ale, or Wings, and 
cheſe are ſhorter than the Vexillum; and the lower 
Petal, or Carina, is ſhorter yet than they. 8. 

- The Filaments arg hid; but on tearing open a 
Flower carefully, they are diſtinguiſh'd' plainly : 
they are ten in Number, as is ſeen by counting 
the Antherz; but they are form'd into two Al- 
fortments ; nine of them uniting into a kind of 
Tube, and the tenth, which remains ſingle, fall- 
ing over its 

The Style riſes'within this tubular Body, and is 
defended by it ; and it is ſingle. ' 

The Student, upon this Examination, will not 
en 0 enen hat we have laid before him, re- 
mee eee 

The Characters of theſe is, that the Filaments 
are ſormꝰ d into two Aſſortments; and the third Sub- 
diviſion contains thoſe Plants of this Deſcription, 
which have the Number of ten of theſe Filaments: 
plainly therefore this Species belongs to the Dia- 
delphia Decandria of Linnevs, as do indeed all 
the others of that numerous Family, the Trefoil. 


Culture of the PuxrIx SyruB TREFOIL. 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, and there lives 
in a very dry and barren Soil. This we muſt imi- 
tate in Europe, or we ſhall never fee it in its full 
Beauty, 

Too rich a Soil will make the Rundes foread in 
greater Number, and the Leaves will thus be larger; 
but it will have fewer, and thoſe paler Flowers, 


- Nownng bue a Soil, that in vr TRY 


| 


| Roots." 


—— 2 


— 
bles its own, will give that lively Tings Td 


they have where natiye. 
Tor thif Purpoſt, let the Gügdenet mir 


San. 


— 2 


two Barrows of Earth, he ee 


Paſture,” and Huf a Barrow gf Sand. Let hm 
bieak over this's 'quiirter of 4 Pound of Stoge 


Lime, and leave it tothe Ajr; W 


Fortnigit. 


The e e ihe" . b own 


Thoſe from its native Country ate beſt; 
„ here, thar/they will 
very good Plants. 
Weben theſe are three Taches high, 


Se 


let the beſt 


d | mg yy rs Rr ga 
I ſhaded well, and water'd gently, 


rooted : then bt them be encouragd to grow up 


| by more Water; and when they are grown to a 


good Size, let then be planted out into Pors. 
Into 


1.4 


each Pot let there be firſt put ſome Peb- 


par*d for them ; and on this let the Plants be fer 
with e . about their 


upon a moderate Haot-Bed.. They will riſe 2 8 


they are | 


bles, to facilitate the Paſſage of the Water: then 
let them be fill'd half up with the Com 


Then fill up che Por arfully whth her of the 


Compoſt; and take Care the Plants ſtand 
They muſt have a gentle Watering after this, 


be then ſet under a Hot-Bed Frame, and ſhaded, . 


and occaſionally water d. | 

When they are well rooted,” the Mats, or What --- 
ever elſe were us d to ſhade them, may be taken 
off, and the next Care is to harden them to the 


in the Middle of the Day; and after a Week's 
Management of this Kind, they may be ſer out, 
in the Middle of a hot Day, in a warm and well- 
ſhelter'd Place. 

Afﬀter this they muſt be wuerd once in two 
Days, but not much at a Time; and when the 


Weather gown cool, they muſt be remov'd into 
Shelter. 


They will lower the firſt Year; and continue 2 


long Time in their Luſtre ; and from that Time 


they will be every Year ſtronger, and will produce.. 


more numerous Flowers. 
Unleſs the Seeds are wanted, it is beſt never to 


dener, as the-Flowers_fade, nip off the Heads. 


' { this will prevent the Root from being exhauſted, 


Air. This is to be affected by raiſing the Glaſſes 


I let chem ripen upon the Plant; but let the Gar- 


tho' it, make the Plant yield more mam 


Flowers. | 

This is a general Truth, Sea ſhould 

always know, That there is more Harm done to 

a Root, by ripening one Head of Seeds, than by- 

the blowing of many Flowers; for that is the laſt 

Work of Nature. | 
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OF' GARDENING. 


JE Care the Gardener has already taken 

of his perennial Plants, naturally directs 
his Eyes to the Roſes and Honey-ſuckles, and 
thoſe other flowering Shrubs, which are frequent 
among Flowers, and mix well with them in the 
Borders. 


This is a Time to give theſe the requiſite 


thi is luxuriant where the Soil is good ; 
and as her Intent is to encreaſe the greater Part 
of theſe by Suckers; they never fail to be thrown 
out in Abundance, according to the Health and 
Age of the Plant. 

Theſe the Gardener is to retrench, for he does 
not want them there; and they ſerve two very 
bad Purpoſes ; they deform the Plants, and 
hurt their flowering. To have the Roſe in its 
full Luſtre, as much as poſlible of the Efforts 
of the Root ſhould be directed to the Supply of 
the Flower ; but in this Caſe the Suckers inter- 
cept the greateſt Part of the Nouriſhment, and 
the more valuable Production of the Shrub is 
ſtarved. Theſe Suckers muſt therefore be all taken 
off, and the Branches pruned. | 

The Suckers may be planted out by ſuch as 
want a Supply of theſe Shrubs; for it is a very 
good Way of raiſing them: though that may be 
done alſo by Layers, and by binding ; as we ſhall 
ſhew when we treat of the ſeveral Particulars. 

The pruning of the Roſe Buſh depends up- 
on two Articles: cutting out the dead Wood, 
which is always to be done at this Seaſon ; and 
taking off too luxuriant Shoots, which may 
be done at Diſcretion, and never ſucceeds ſo well 
as at this Seaſon. 

There will often riſe ſome peculiar Shoot, 
which the Root ſupplies at the Expence of all 
the reſt of the Plant; and this ſhould be pre- 
vented, either by cutting ſuch Shoot entirely 
away, or ſhortening it, that it may ſend out new 
Shoots where they are wanted. 

Thus far the Art of pruning the Roſe Tree is 


known to the common Gardener ; but no far- 
ther. 


We propoſe to lead our Pupils to more Know- 
ledge. 

The firſt Principle is this: a ſmaller Number 
of very fineFlowers is preferable to a larger Num- 
ber of indifferent ones. | 

It is therefore his Intereſt to reduce the Num- 
ber, not when the Shrub is about flowering : 
but by retrenching the Branches at this Time. 

The Luxuriance of Wood ſtarves Flowers, as 


well as Fruit; and Branches choak, that inter- 
fere with one another. 


All theſe Reaſons conſpire to what we are 
about to direct; which is the clearing the Roſe 
Buſh of many of thoſe Branches at this Time, 
which the common pruning would leave on. 


Ne, IX. 


C'H A P. 
The Management of the Flower-Garden, 
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The Rule is this : firſt let all long Stragglera, 


be ſhortened ; for they deform the Shrub while 
they exhauſt the Nouriſhment. 

Theſe being taken off, and the dead Wood cur 
out, and large Shoots taken away or ſhortened, 
the Shrub will ſhew itſelf in its right Form. 


Let the Gardener now uſe his Knife more 


freely. Wherever one Branch ſtands before, be- 


hind, or cloſe againſt another, let it be taken off. 

When three ſtand too near, let him cut out 
the Middle one: and in the ſame Manner 
ceed through the whole Shrub ; 


leaving the 
Boughs at moderate and equal Diſtances; and 


pro - 


taking Care, that as he leaves no Cluſters, ſo he 


make no Gaps. 


This indeed is partly a Conſequence of the 
other; for the thick Growth of the Boughs in 
one Place makes the Gaps more viſible in another. 

The Shrub thus cleared, he will be able to 
ſee through between all the Branches; and where 
the Eye can paſs, there can alſo the Air. 

This done, and the Suckers firſt removed, let 
the Earth be dug about the Shrub and well 
broke, and let ſome good freſh Mould be ſcat- 
tered over the Bottom half an Inch thick. Thus 
let him go on with every Roſe Tree in the Gar- 
den; and the Conſequence will be, that next 
Year they will be vigorous in their Shocts ; their 
Leaves well coloured, no Blight or Mildew will 
be ſeen upon them, and they will be handſomely 
covered with Flowers of the fineſt Kind according 
to their ſeveral Species. 

Nothing is more common or more diſagree- 
able than Blights and Miſdews upon Roſe Trees. 


"Theſe in all Caſes riſe from choaked up Air, or 
Want of Nouriſhment; and by this Practice 


there will be a free Paſſage for all Vapours, and 
a good Supply for the Roots. 

The PRux NG or Hon EY SvckLts is a much 
eaſier Taſk ; they are more apt to be luxuriant 
in ſtraggling Shoots, than in the middle 
Branches; and theſe long trailing Boughs are 
what muſt now be retrenched. 


The Gardener mult take a ſharp Knife and cut 


them off behind a Leaf Bud. Any other irregu- 


lar Branch is to be reduced in the ſame Manner, 
and the Shrubs will thus be brought to Order, 


and prepared for making a handſome Apptarance 
the next Year, 


The Ground ſhould be alſo broken round 
about them by good digging, and a little freſh 
Mould ſcattered in over the Surface. 

In the ſame Manner are to be treated the 
other flowering Shrubs which ſtand our Winters 
in the open Borders. | 

The Care of the Seedlings in Boxes is now to 
defend them from the cold Winds, and give 
them. all the Advantage that can be of the Sun. 


This, and clearing them of Weeds, is all they 
require. 
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S E C of 2: i 
The Buſineſs of the . e for the preſent Week. 


Ground the Stones of ſeveral Kinds of 
Plums for raiſing Stocks for the future Uſe of 
grafting. There is no Difficulty in this; but if 
due Care be not uſed they often miſcarry. , 


Let the Earth be opened for them a Spade's | 


Depth: then when it has been well broken let 


the Stones evenly, and at a moderate Diſtance 
and cover them an Inch and a half with Mould. 

Then ſpread ſome Mulch over the Surface, 
and ſet two or three Traps for Mice. In this 
Manner they will have Time to prepare for 


ſhooting z and they will be ſecured from the 
Severity of the Weather. 


By this Method a great many of them will | 


ſhoot, and there will be the Foundation of a 
good Supply for the ſucceeding Seaſons. | 

Every Year this Practice ſhould be repeated; 
for there is little Trouble in it; and it muſt be 
very agreeable to a good Gardener always to 
have a due Supply of them. 

This is, a very good Time alſo for raiſing 
Beech from Seed. It is a Tree that may be in- 
troduced with Advantage on ſeveral Occaſions 
in Gardening, avd planted in waſte Ground, to 
the great Benefit of the Owner. 

It will grow on the barreneſt and moſt rocky 
Soils; and the Timber is of conſtant Sale to 
the Upholſterers and Turners. 

In large Gardens it makes a very good Hedge, 
and from its tall Growth is fitter than moſt other 


Kinds for high Plantations. 


"Thick it" Reaſons for Tang Becch iu 


Naurſery; and as a ſmall Spot will ſerve for a 
great Number of Trees, let not this Opportunity 


be neglected. 
Now is the Time for ſowing it. Let the Matt 


or Fruit be got from a large and healthy Tree 3 


and after ſpreading 4 few Days to harder it, 
the Surface be laid level. Upon this ſpread | 


let it be. ſown upon a level Bed of well dug 
Earth, and covered an Inch with fine light 
Mould. Let ſome Furze Buſhes be thrown over 


| the Bed, and ſeveral Traps ſet for Mice. Thus 
| defended it will ſprout vigorouſly ; and Year after 


Year, for three Seaſons, a Part of the young 
Trees may be drawn and planted out in other 
Places, the reſt ſtanding more free. 

If there were Layers of any Kind made the for- 
mer Year, this will be the proper Time of taking 


| them off from the Mother Plants. They will be 


now rooted ; and being planted out will get ſome 
Root before the Froſts, and be ſtrong for the | 
facceeding Seaſon. | 

Theſe are to be treated in all Reſpects is 
new planted Trees; and defended from Tnjuries 


as we have directed in the preceding Numbers, 


Thefe being rembved, let others be layed, 
that they may be ready for the ſame Opera- 
tion the ſucceeding Autumn: One Year roots 
moſt of them perfectly: there are others that 


require two: and this we ſhall particularly 
dire& under their ſeveral Heads. 


Plant the laſt Cuttings of the Autumn this 
Week ; and that done, leave the Setninary fot 
the preſent. 
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Fruits now 


now every Week more and more reduced, 


till it come to almoſt nothing. {Every Day 


ſome Kind that had continued ſo long is loſt; 
and none offer for a new Supply : therefore we 
muſt expect few Names of them. 

There yet remain ſome Grapes, and-with good 
Care they will continue longer. | 

The Portugal Grape, diſtinguiſhed by this 
Name becauſe frequently imported from that 
Country in the Bunch, will with due Care now 
begin to ripen in our Gardens. It isa very rich 
and noble Grape; the Bunches are large, but 
the Berries hang irregularly and in a ſcattered 
Manner ; they are very large, and of a reddiſh 
Purple, covered with a fine blue Powder: the 


in N eaſon. 5 


Fleſh is firm, and of an extremely fine Flavour. 

Some Seaſons this Grape will ripen in the com- 
mon Way ; but in almoſt any it will ſucceed with 
a hot Wall, and the Taſte will be at leaſt equal 
to what we receive from Abroad under the Diſ- 
n of Carriage. 

The White Morillion is another Grape of this 
Seaſon; and tho? it has Difadvantages, yet is not 
without its Excellence. The Skin is hard and diſ- 
agreeable, but the Juice is very rich. It is a 


round white Grape in thick Bunches. 


The black Raiſin Grape is alſo now in its Per- 
fection, if managed with due Care: elſe it does 
not well ripen. This is a large Grape in great 
Bunches: the Berries are oblong and blaek, and 
they are well taſted. 
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Oacb The Medlar and the Service, mentioned in the 


——_— laſt Catalogue ef theſe late Fruits, continue yet 


in Seaſon, and if well kept improve in Goodneſs : 
and from theſe, with the Aſſiſtance of the Nut 


Kind, and now and then a Pine-Apple, the De- Octob. 


ſert of a handſome Table may be yer turniſhed i in 
a tolerable Manner. 
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Nh Care and . anagement of the Fruit- Garden, and Orchard, for this Week. 


F e groning may be done at | 


this Time: and let the Gardener fee that 
it be executed in a careful Manner. 

Let him look to his Peach - Trees. The 
Time for pruning of theſe moſt ſucceſsfully, is 
a little after they have done ſhooting. This has 
now been over ſome Time, and the Seaſon 
is therefore come for the Work. Every Garde- 
ner knows that in pruning he is to ſhorten the 
Branches ; but this in general is the Sum of 
their Knowledge. 

They muſt be informed, that no two Trees 
require 1 the ſame Degree of ſhortening : and that 
in order to know what is proper, they muſt exa- 
mine the State of the Tree. The general Rule 
is, that if it be ſtrong, they may be left ſeven 
Inches; and if they be weak, they muſt be cut 
to four. 

Theſe are the Rules by which the Gardener is 
etpected toconduct himſelf; and having no others, 
it is not a Wonder his Buſineſs is no better mana- 

d. ; 
” There are various Degrees of Weakneſs in a 
Tree; and to every one a peculiar Manner of 
pruning ſhould be applied. Reaſon muſt go a 
great Way in this; but ſhe will wander, it not 
better guided than by ſuch vague Leſſons. | 

We will ſuppoſe the Gardener is ſet to prune a 
Peach Tree, which is weak from ill Manage- 
ment; as this is the Caſe too generally. He finds 
it full of ſhort ſmall Branches: many of theſe 
have their Ends dead; and the reſt are covered 
with weak Buds, which are neither fit to produce 
good Fruit, or good Shoots. 

What is he to do in this Caſe? *tis needful to 
enquire, becauſe it is a very common one; and 
at this very Time, half the Trees in our Rea- 
der's Poſſeſſion are in this Condition. They are 
intereſted therefore to look into it; for the ſuc- 
ceeding Years Fruit depend upon this pruning. 

The Gardeners, as if taught by one univerſal 
Maſter, follow the ſame Practice. They ſay 
they muſt recover the Tree ; and to this Purpoſe 
they cut the Branches ſhort, and leave on the 
greater Part of them. 


Tube Error of this Practice appears the next | 
Year ; but they are blind to it 


: they repeat 
it the Year after; and thus the Tree grows from 


bad to worſe, till the Gardener, whoſe ill Ma- 
nagement has deſtroyed it, declares it old and 
unfit for Service; and it muſt be replaced by a 
new one. 

The natural Conſequence of their Manner. of 
pruning is this: the ſhortening of theſe Branches 
produces new ones in Abundance from them; ſo 


that 0 Tree is loaded, and they grow 
ſtary'd and weak by being ſo near one another. 
Diſtance is the great Article in the ſtrengthning 
the Shoots : when they ſtand remote, they have 
the better Share of Nouriſhment, and the Air 
* freely between them, which is very eſſen- 


ir the Gardener, who ſhall follow our practi- 


cal Directions, look to the Bottom of the Tree, 
and ſee what Branches have been made there the 
laſt Year. 

If there be any of theſe tolerably ſtrong, let 
the Buds be taken off, and let them be nail'd to 
the Wall, in the Manner of the Stems of new- 
planted Trees. 


This is the firſt rational Step toward a Recovery 
of ſuch a Tree. 

All choſe muſt then be cut off, that would interfere 
with the Diſpoſition of the principal of theſe, in 
a proper and free Manner, upon the Wall. 

After this, let theſe ſtrong Branches be train'd 
in all Reſpects as new Trees ſhould be. 

There are Inſtances of ſuch unfavourable Growths; 


that a Gardener ſhall not find any of theſe Branches 


in the proper Places; or fit for his Purpoſe : then 
let him ſelect a Couple of the beſt and ſtouteſt of 
the old Branches, one on each Side; and begin 
the Recovery of the Tree by theſe; cutting off 
all the ſmall Branches from them, except about 
five on each; which muſt be choſen for being the 
ſtrongeſt or the beſt plac'd. 

Theſe Branches are to be nail'd up like Stems ; 
and the ſame Care taken of them as if they were 
new-planted Trees, to make them ſpread in 
Order. 

After this, every Year the old Branches muſt; 
one by one, be taken off, to make Room for the 
new ones. 

This is a plain, an eaſy, and a rational Method 
of recovering a weak Peach-Tree; and it is certain 


of Succeſs. 


The lower Part being thus manag'd, let the 
Gardener look to the upper Branches. He will, 
in ſuch a Tree, find many of them dead at the 
Tops: theſe muſt be taken off, and when he 
has done that, let him ſele& the moſt promiſing 
there are for bearing; and, clearing them to half 
a Foot Diſtance, nail them upright to the Wall. 

Where an old Peach-Tree is full of ſtrong Wood, 
and has very little prepar'd for Fruiting, the follow- 
ing is to be the Gardener's Method of pruning : 

Let him examine the Condition, State, and O- 
rigin of theſe Faults, and he will find the Miſchief 


has ariſen from ſhort cutting and improper nail- 
ing of Branches. 


This 
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This is the common Caſe ; and in general, it. 
is equally true, that the Gardeners have been the 
Cauſe of the Misfortunes they lament. Let our 
Pupil, in this Caſe, examine the Bottom, and 
nail up two ſtrong Branches for Stems: let 
him cut the eue of their Way 
ſtrong Branches albve muſt then be laid ho 
rally ; and at fen Mieten that Ihe: Benckin, 

ing from them, may be nail'd upright, 
without croſſing the Horizontals above them. 

If any of theſe Branches project over the lower 
Parts of the Tree, > tor I tes. 


daR hne phe} e ee. | 
Thus may the worſt Peach-Tree, N. 


— — 


Vigour. at the Root, — bigughe in- Odo 


to Fort us eaft ä 
the Time continue bearing. 


This is the moſt difficult and nie Parr of Prot 
ing; and nothing in which the practical 
Gardener I - N 

In all tis, Nis eſſential that the Middle of the 
Tree be kept thin of Branches, for they may be 
eaſily ſupply d when the Sides are taken Care of, 
and if the wrong Growth be permitted there, they 
will preſently run the Trees into the decay'd State 
again, from which we have juſt propos d to rech- 
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Profits. in bur lat coritirme, and this 4 
is not a Seaſon for ſudden Additions; we ſhall 
therefore avoid uſeleſs Repetitions, and enter at 
once upon what remains to be done in the Ground. 
| Celeri will be, during the ſucceeding Seaſon, 
a very uſeful and valuable Product; and the Time 
of taking Care of it, for that Purpoſe, is now. 
It is a Point not ſufficiently regarded, and is ca- 


pable of Improvement; which, as we have Expe- | 


rience for our Voucher, we ſhall direct freely. 

We ſuppoſe the Celeri, wich is at this Time to be 
earthed, to have been planted in the uſual Way in 
Trenches, at a Yard Diſtance, and the Earth of 
the Trench by this Time all drawn up about them. 

This is the natural Condition of a tolerably 
manag d Celeri-Bed, in the End of Ofober. The 
Plants are conſiderably advanc'd in Height ſince 
their laſt Earthing ; and there will be double Rea- | 
ſon of repeating it now, becauſe they will want it 
for bleaching. and for defending them from the 
Froft. 

For this Purpoſe, ths Earth thrown up out of 
the Trench, having been already us'd, the Spaces 
between the Rows are to be dug up, and their 
Soil us'd for the Purpoſe : but this is ſometimes | 
fo ſad and damp, that it either rots the Plants, 
from its Wet, or gives the Froſt too much Power 
to deſtroy them: the Effect of Froſt being always 
greateſt where the Ground is moſt damp. | 

To prevent theſe Accidents, and at once ſecure 
and encourage the Crop, let there be ſpread over 
the Ground, 'that is to be dug, half an Inch 
Thickneſs of clean River-Sand : over this ſprinkle 
a little Brine, made of common Salt in Pond- 
water. Let this lie three Days, and then begin 
digging. Mix in the Sand as you dig, and break 
the Earth very carefully. Let it lie thus two 
Days more to dry, after the breaking, and then 
draw it up about the Plants, | 

The Effect of this Mixture I have ah found 
0 be this: it dries and mellows the Soil, and at 
the ſame Time enriches it; for it gets more by | 


Peg "ae? 
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It falls cloſer about the Plants, which is a very 
material Article; and at the ſame Time that it 
perfectly ſerves for the Purpoſe of blanching 
them, it neither detains the Wet to rot them, nor 
admits the Froſt to deſtroy them. 

This I have provid upon repeated Experience ; 
and I have always found that the Ground, at the 
Year's End, inſtead of being damag'd or impo- 
veriſh'd by this Admixture of Sand, has been im- 
prov'd by it for ſucceeding Crops. 


preſent, a little long Straw or Pea-ſtalks may be 
thrown over it, in very ſevere Froſts; and it will, 
ſo, be perfectly preſerv'd thro' the Winter. 

Young Salleting will be very acceptable now, 
and it may be rais q upon Hot-Beds; or any where 
under Shelter. 


The Kitchen Gardeners, who ſupply, our 
kets, haye the Art of making 5 
Ground on every Occaſion; and they have a 
good Method in this Reſpect, which is ſowing this 
Salleting under pac Slate chat vet the Cauli- 
flower Plants. 

Wehavediredtedhe Gardener inthe 
of theſe, and ſhall. adviſe him, by all Means, to uſe 
this Expedient. Let him ſow the Seeds in Drills, 
juſt within, the Edge of the Glaſſes ; and take Care 
to gather it young. In this Cale, it roots ſo 
ſlightly, that it draws nothing from the * 
flower Plants. * 
A few, purple and ſcarlet Radiſhes Mould be 
ſown now in Places well ſhelter'd, and they will 
yield their Produce at a very acceptable Time. 

It may alſo be proper to commit to the Ground, 
at the End of this Week, another ſmall Crop of 
Beans and Peaſe. One of theſe Crops failing, an- 
other ſow'd at ſo ſmall a Diſtance of Time, very 


| naturally and very well ſupplies its Place. 


When theſe Crops are in, and this Care ** 


| of the Ground, the great Affair of the Autumaal 


Management of the Kitchen-Garden is over ; but 
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there will be ſome Employment there all Winter. 
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i Flowers and Curions Plants now in their Beauty, 
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HE AsTzz8s decorate our Gardens in 
great Numbers : but this is a Species leſs 
| univerſal than it deſerves to bez exceed- 
ing moſt of them in Beauty. 

The White Shrub After is its Engliſh Name; and 
tho' the Colour of the Flower is not to be limit- 
ed by that Term, *tis not altogether improper. 

The Plant is a Native of Aſrica and America , 
and in the latter Country it produces white Flow- 
ers, tho? in the other, Nn 
ly Purple. 

The firſt Plants of it rais'd in England, were 


from American Seeds, and they retain'd the origi- 
nal Character; the Flowers being white: but, 


from the more burning and more barren African 
Soil, it glows with a very lively Colour. 

PLUKENET, acquainted only with the American 
Kind, has call'd it After Maritimus fruticoſus Hy- 
ſopi foliis confertis flore albo. 

Linn&vs diftinguiſhes it from the reſt of 
that numerous Tribe, by the Name, After foliis 
linearibus faſciculatis punfatis, pedunculis unifloris 
nudis, caule fruticoſo rugoſo : Rough ſhrubby- 


ſtalk'd After, with narrow, cluſter'd, and puncta- | 
ted Leaves, and with ſingle Flowers on naked 


Foot-ſtalks. 


We recommend to the Gardener to get his Seeds 
Numb. X. 


1 


WHITE SHRUB A8 T E R. 


dens, that have been of African Origin; for the 
| Difference is vaſt in their Beauty: 

It is a low, tho' ſhrubby Plant. 

In its native Climate it does not riſe to more 
than three Foot ; and, with good Management, we 
may bring it to the ſame Size here. 

The Root is woody, brown, and terminated by 
white Fibres. 
the Stem is covered with a rough grey Bark, 
and it ſpreads out into numerous ſcattered Branches, 

whoſe Twigs are purpliſh. 

The Leaves are narrow, numerous, and of a 
freſh green : eight or more of them uſually riſe 
at the ſame Joint; and of among theſe the Foot- 
ſtalk of a Flower. This is naked, and an Inch 
and half long. 

On its Top ſtands a ſingle, large, and very 
beautiful Flower, white in the American, with a 
pale ſtraw - colour d Diſk ; but in the glowing A. 
frican Kind, the Rays are purple, and the central 
Part of a gold yellow. This it keeps, fo far as I 
have ſeen, always in the Seedling Plants, as well 
as thoſe rais'd from Cuttings. 

The Flowers, at Evening, have a faint Sweetneſs ; 
| and the whole Plant a warm and aromatic Flavour, 
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from Africa, or to raiſe the Shrub from Seeds or Nov. 
Curtings, obtain'd from Plants in our own Gar. 
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' Floſcule a compleat Rudiment of the future Seed, N 
with its ſlender Style crown'd with a divided Top, 
or Stigma; this ſhews that all the Parts of Fruc- 


Rudiment of the Seed within the ſame F lower; l 


erhob Flower exatnined ſeridtly; is fou to bb | 
d of numerous ſlender Rays, and i Chiſter 
of Floſcules in their Centre. It is plac'd iti ſcaly 


out a Capſule) wing'd with Down.” | 
We have explain'd to the Student already the 
Nature of radiated Flowers. The Petals or 

Rays he is to regard in this no farther than in other 
ſimilar Caſes; they are an ornamental and defenſive 
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of ber * 


9 the Claſs 
js to be ſought, in 15-6 Floſcules of the 
08, erer Te wrt may di. 
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atuck e's ſbatteted By che ViodGh of the 
Arp fulling caſually ate the liguſtitsd or fen 
Flowers of the Rim, which have no male Parts of 
their an, 
Zed that 
Lina 
| i" chat che Tinpregiiarion' of rhe Sack perform d 
in various Manners. 

this Plant we ſee the Buſineſs of Fructi- 
could be carryd on without them; for 
the rubulated 2 have Seeds of 7 2 
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of fig N there ard Pits of this e 
the po! I 
e Ae L W e . 
ch the deer in Fe wy the Seed, 
or in/ſoins of thoſe Organs 2 Means of which it 


2 the dag of ch e 
welt, which, are 2 f e . [il 
at the Mouth, wy there 123 into 
is. Oß "the Verge, or wound e ane 
ſet ten or Pk of a. different. Form, 
tabular and ſmall at the Baſe, but at the Rim flat 
terminating in three Points. 
diſtinet Kinds, of Floſcules — Af in 
— other of the Compoſite Flowers. and are 
guiſſ d by peculiar Names: the hollow ones 
Me e Centre. of the Diſk, are call'd 145 
2 b Cr of te Dkr ligulated : 


ie let the Seuchns ae eee they 
are the giltinAive Terms of Science 


"In each of the tubulated Flowers, occupying 
che Centre, are five ſhort Filaments, whoſe But- 
tons coaleſce, and form a tubular Body. 

'H the ligulated Floſcules of the Rim, there are 
no Filaments, but only t the Rudiment of the Seed i 
with. its Stile. 

The tubulated Flowers are therefore. underſtood 
to be hermaphrodite, and che ligulated female. 

The tubulated are the only perfect ones, = 
therefore it is in theſe the Student ſeeks the Cha- 
rafters of the Claſs, He ſees the Buttons of the 
Filaments coaleſce, and this declares the Plant to 
be of the Nineteenth, the Syngene/ia : the Cha- 
racter of that Claſs being the Gonk of the 
Buttons into a Cylindric Body. 

It remains, that he enquire under which of the 
ſeveral Sections in that Claſs it is to be arrang d. 
Theſe Subdiviſions are here form'd upon the 


ſhould be Fe en n theſe the Duſt of the 


ate che female 
N in hrs eclaed Flower o the Rim. 


this-Cake, the varjoys Diſtribution is deem'd 
e ou eg ag 
411 ne 


8 | 
"MER Dey this, the Plant, now 
A Vids _— is call d one of che Polygamous 


wperf ous K 
4 It's'Place Wende l the Libs an Syſtem, 


4. among the Hngeneſia polyg amia Faber ua. 
Let not the curious Reader ſlight this 
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We Hon occaſionally obſery'd already, this 
Plant may be rais'd either from Seeds or Cuttings; 
but the Gardener is not to ſuppoſe, for that Rea- 
ſon; the Choice is a Matter of Indifference. The 


not be had, or when the Impatience of the Pro. 
Prictor prefers ſudden v6 perfect Growths: 
We ſhall recommend the Method by Seeds; and 


whether they be obtain 'd from Africa, or ſaw'd 
here; the Method is to be the fame. 


Let a Hot-Be be prepard for them early in 
Spring, n Er. CNS be 
made. | 


Throw in a Heap two Buſhels of Wood-Pile 
Earth, one and a half of Mould, from under the 


Ta 


Manner of the Impregnation. EY 

The Student has obſerv'd that the frmale © or 
ligulated ] Flowers are, deficient in the male Parts; 
and we have told him . thoſe of the tubulated 
Kind, in the Centre, are hermaphrodite ; that is, 
they are not defective in the female Parts. 
When he, has abſery'd the Conſtruction of the 
F iljaments and their Buttons, let him remove | 
them, and he will find within the Baſe of the 


cc . 


tification are in theſe.Flowers, and this nts | 
the Manner of Impregnation. 1 


The Duſt from the Buttons im ates _ 


Turf in à rich Paſture; five Pecks of Sand, and 
one Peck of wet Duſt, from ſome Road where 
Horſes ſtale; mix this very well together, and 
ſprinkle over it ſix Ounces of Salt: let theſe be 
turn'd, from Time to Time, aa et no Weeds 
ou upon them. | 

At the ſame Time the compoſt is made, let the 
Seeds be ſown. This' is' ts be done, andthe 
Plants managꝰ' d in the common Way. 

We have deſcrib'd this at large now in ſeveral 
Inſtances; and ſhall not, like others who have 
written on this Subjedt; 4 the Pages with” a 
tedious Repetition. 

From the firſt Hot-Bed they are to be tranſ- 
' Planted to a ſecond, thence into Pots of this 


| Compoſt; and, after that, they are to be expos'd 
4 | to 
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Now. 
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Cuttings are only to be employꝰd when Seeds tan 
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Evuntry with a fited Care, änd will very | On hs are. inſerted the Petals : and the Filaments. | 

amply repay the Attention'tharls beſtow'd on it. "The. Petals, e from its Outſide, ſomewhat 


The common Writers have call'd it a Narciffs 
for the true Diſtinction of the'Bulbous Plants is 


but bf late Origitt : ie World oe it to the La- 
howry ci Lav aut; OI 


This che indented Ve! 


wp they are ye long 
narrow, and turn'd backwa * 71 5 
95 5 Upon. the 9% OG; 1 the ns, are plac 
t 


4 1. Theſe, are They are long, 
'CoMMELine names it Nerciſſus eee. RE I | My. conſpicyo > their Baſe is 

ae allo bexagena oderalo. - | whitiſh ting d wi | their Autor re 
Sir Haus Sogn, by a much beter e- of a.ſhi e 1 ke 

Bade Denomination.” Narvifſy leave alle Vn, In de Cent of 990 12 NA the Rudiment 

folius polyanthus major adoratus. of the "Sced-veſie), a ingle Nender Style, which 
Linx us, in his more ate DiſkinQions, has an obtuſe Top. | 


reien it ie. the Pancratium Kind, and calls. it, 
Pancratium ſpatha multiflera felis lanceolatis': 
Many flower'd. dt n ſpear- yd 5 
Lage v4 ; tit 5 

The Rove is. a Bulb, Ade Bignefs of 
Mao's Fiſt, and of a Pound or more in Weight: 
its outer Coat is of a. reddiſh brown; the inner 
ones are white ; and from the Baſe nn 
white Fibres. 

The Leaves riſe 1 3 
long: they are conſiderably, broad, ſharp · pointed, 
and of à lively green. They have many Ribs 
r ee out in the 
under Part. 

The Stalk is Aatted, thick, 1 and of a 
pale green. It riſes in the Centre of the Leaves, 
and is two Foot or more in Height. 

At its Top appears, at firſt; an oblong Bud; 
which, when the Stalk is at its Height, burſts, 

and diſcloſes à rich Cluſter of large and a | 
treamly fragrant Flowers. | 

"Theſe are of a Snow-white throughout, and of | 


conſiderable Duration: and 'when/ they fade, 
there appears, after each, a, ſhort three-corner'd | 


Seed-veſſel; full of numerous round large Seeds. 
Thus muck the vulgar Eye perceives ; 185 n | 
of Science will penetrate farther. N | 
The whole Cluſter of theſe noble F NI Was 
at firſt enclos'd in a leafy Scabbard, which ſhew'd | 
itſelf upon the Summit of the Stalk : this burſts 
. fide-ways to give them Room, and divides into 
two or three Parts; after which, having perform*d 
its Office, it fades, withers, and falls. | 
Each Flower. conſiſts of a Nectarium and fix 
long Petals, The Nectarium, which in the gene- 
rality is ſmall and inconſiderable, in this is large, 
conſpicuous, and forms the Body of the * lower ; 
the Petals being inſerted into it. 


This riſes with a lender tubular Baſe, which, 


f this had been, the firſt Paycreriam we had ie 
ſcrib'd, the Student could not. have been, at a 
Loſs to have diſcover'd what were its Class and 
Place in the Linn aan Syſtem. Six Filaments 
and a ſingle Style declare it to be one of the Hex- 
andria Monogynia of that Author; thoſe which 
have ſix male Parts, and the female ſingle. | 

The Bigneſs and the ſnowy Colour of theſe 
Flowers, added to their Number in the Cluſter, 


| which is uſually ten or twelve, would ſufficiently 


claim for it a Place in our Collections; but there 
is nothing in the Flower-Kind which at all reſerm-. 


bles its Fragrance. This is in the kighelf Degree 
delightful and peculiar. 


We are accuſtomed to the, Sweet of the Jonguill, 
and other Flowers of Kinds approaching to che 
Pancratium; but there is in them a Faintneſs with 
all the Fragtance. The Scent here is mjx'd of 
the perſume and aromatic, and reſembles that of 
ſome among the' richeſt of the Oriental Balſams; 
filling the Senſe, without palling or diſguſting i It, 


22 of the Carman Paxchariun. 


There is ſomething peculiar in the Soil where this 
Plant nitirally grows, and that we ſhould imi- 
Take, 

It is a Native of the hotteſt Parts of the Weſt- 
Indies, and there burſts out among thoſe ſcattered 
Buſhes which edge their Foreſts. It loves ſome 
Shade, and a a light Larth, enrich'd 7277 rotten 
Wood. 

"This we can eaſily ove it here; and on the 


"right Management, in this Reſpect, will depend 
tte Glory of its Flowers. 


Prepare for tlie Reception of che Roots the fol- 
lowing artificial Soil: 


Mix equal Parts of Earth from under the Turf 


Hh in a good Paſture, and that from the Bottom of a 


Wood- 
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evenly upon it Roots obtained from the Welt- 
Indies ; or Off-ſets- from ſuch as have grown in 
other Gardens. The Difference is very great; 
but when the . 


we muſt be content with the others. 
The taking a an 
Part of S 92 14 bl nga of } 
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a tender ſtalked Plant, the familiar Eg Name 
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dus us ch 
ved Endl af Kobe, and Off ety are, the fume 
Methöch is to be followed: * woah en io} 6:1 
Tt ſome Pebbles be put into the Bottom of 
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fowred" in as will Half ff it, or more, if for un 
Off ſeci but ſomewhat tefs if for . Fall grown | 


Eondition ant Value of Heſe | 


, and of enfutttig 4 
each Tot; and chen ns much of the Compoſt | Suteefhon: af chit K. Need required to | 
for flowering well fg tb . 


from their native Climat wee. 


e 08 oh in a | 
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un Ten ab 21. 
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m once in 
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12833 Then bring them into che warmeſt 
. Part.of the Garden... and let. them ftand will che 
cold Nights begin to chreaten. | 
They will by this Time have ſent up the firſt 
Skoors of the IFaves ; and they muſt then be 
removed. into the Greenhouſe, and after ſome 
| Days into the, v“. Here they are to be Wa- 
tered hom and bens and the Earth at Times 
ſtitredl at thtꝭ Top of the Pom. They will thus 
get Strength during the Winter : and the neut 
Tear the n 
tines during he Winter. 
The Off. ces Mll be longer before they ſhoot 
for lowering ; and if Care be omitted, they will 
ment they will in Time become equal to the full 
grown Roots, except to fuch art new brought 


After this they moſt be taken up ente i t. 
Tears, and their Off-ſets removed and nurſed up 
erer totzecher in/n Fot, tift-they come towards 


Lene neee 


flowering. 
mim i the Method ens gs 


Plant flower fav 


Part of the 2 


is 


| "Ihe Sinai of this Gene, could nor fail and they 2 wala upon the Ground, 


of recommending it. to the Curious, tho it * 
wholly deſectiye ĩn Point of Beauty. 

Every one who, has. treated of it has been 
ſtruck with the Peculiarity of its Aſpect; and 


call it. 
Sun has given a Figure of a ſhrubby: Spe- 
cies of it, under the Name of Exxonymo affinis 
portulace folio: and CoMMELINE calls this Te- 
tragonacarpos Afrirana radice mayna craſſa et car- 
over | 
LIũ NA us ſoftens the Name, and writes it 
2 etragema, adding a Diſtinction from the Fi- 
gure of the Leaves, foliis ovatis > oval-leav'd | : 
Tetragonia. The other being ſhrubby, and this 


is derived thence, Herbaceous Tetragonia. 
The Root is vaſt ſoft, tender, yellow, and 
85 hung with a _ Fibres, and of a Re . 


nens TETKAGONIA 


| tangled one among another. They are round, 


| elſewhere green, and not much branched. 
many have deſcribed, who know not what to 


| irregularly. 
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ſtraggling irregularly on the Surface free, or en- 


tender, purpliſh 'or yellowiſh at the Bottom, 
nnn ſingly and 


They are ſmall at the Baſe, n g ts. 

large to a broad rounded End. Their Colour is 
a lively green, and their Ribs are ſcarce per- 
ceptible. They are thick and juicy, and heve a 
pleaſant ſub-acid Taſte. 
The Flowers are very numerous, and of a 
perfect gold Colour. They are not large, but 
each has in its Centre a vaſt Tuft of Filaments, 
all of the ſame gold yellow. 

The Seed-Veſſel is very ſingular ; it is of a 
ſquare Shape, and of a woody Subſtance. Four 
Edges mark the Angles, and they are raiſed into 
a Kind of Wings. Within 3 is contained a dinge 
Stone, in which are four Kernels. | 
The Flower is placed ingly on its Foor talk 
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e Is Cup i very conſider- 
able and conlpicuous” : it” is compoſed of 
four yellow Leaves, which from thei Colour ace, 
by leſs accurate Obſervers, taken to de Petals, 
and properly, to compoſe, the Body of the 
Flower; but they are evidentiy no more than 


a Cop; and they are permanent, remaining 
with the Fruit. 


The Tuft of Filaments amounts to twenty 3 


they occupy the Centre at their Origin, and ſpread 


out at the Ends; and they have oblong Buttons. 
From the Inſertion of ' theſe Filamenrs the 
Claſs is to be determined. We have acquainted 
che Reader that the Icoſandria and Polyandria in 
che Liu AAN Syſtem, the twelfth and thirteenth 
Claſſes, differ only in the Place where the nume- 
rous Filaments characteriſimg both ariſe. In the 
Icoſandrous Claſs theſe Filaments grow to the In- 
fide of the Cup ; and in the Polyandrous to the 
Neceptacle. This laſt is cheir Place in the pre- 
ſent Plant; therefore it is one of the polyan- 
dria of that Author. Thus far having been ex- 
amined, the Styles are to be fought. They oc- 
cupy the Centre of the Tuſt, and they are four: 


therefore the Plant belongs to that Diviſion of the 


Polyandria, which is thence called Tetragynia. 


Culture of the Hzxnaczous TETRAGONI A. 
It is a Native of Africa, and there thrives beſt 


in deep rich Soil, where there is ſome Shelter, 
This we are to imitate... The Seeds are the | 


proper Source for propagating it: and as they 
ripen very well with us, they may be ſaved for 
that Purpoſe here, when there is not an Oppor- 
tunity of having them from abroad. | 

Theſe ſhould be ſown in the open Ground in 
the following Manner. 


Dig up a Border, or Piece of a Border, where | 


the Mould' is very fine, and well enriched with 


Dung that has had Time to rot in it. Rake the 


Surface even, and ſcatter on the Seeds. 
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Sift over chem the fame Mould my an lach 


| the Ground. Over theſe lay a Mat, raiſing it 
drm» a Brick here and there at the Edges. © 
In this Method the Ground will be kept 
| warm and moiſt, and there will be Air, 
Theſe are the Advantages the Seeds want; and 


in chis Condition they will ſhoot in a moderate 


Nine; otherwiſe it is very uncertain whether 

the Plants will riſe at all, or when. | 

Here let them take their Time; for accord- 

ing to their Age, their Degree of Ripeneſs, and 

Manner of curing, they will ſhoot much fooner 
ſome Times, and at others later. 

When they begin to appear, tet the Mat be 
raiſed higher from time to time and the Furzes 
being removed, let them have frequent gentle 
Warerings, 

When they have obtained five Inches in 
Height, let then be planted out into Pots; and 


u Compoſt made for them, but only uſe the 
beſt and richeſt Garden Mould. 


each Pot, and then a Plant raiſed with a good 
Ball of its own Earth about it : let this be 
placed upright in the Pot, and then the whole 
filled- to the Rim with Mould. 

When it is well fixed give a gentle Watering, 

All the Plants being thus potted, let them be 
ſet in a ſhady ſhelter'd Place, and once a Day wa- 
ter d, till they have taken Root. 

Then let them be plac'd among the Green-houſe 
| Plants, and at the Approach of Autumn remov'd 
into Shelter. 

They will often flower the firſt Year, always the 
| ſecond: and their wild Way of hanging down the 
Sides of the Pots is very pleaſing, 

In Winter they muſt have a little Water, and a 
great deal of Air, 


Plants; but they die if choak'd, 


Let a lirtle of this be put in the Bottom * 


They are hardyer chan moſt of che African 


. SPOT TED AFRICAN HEBENSTRETIA. 


This is another of thoſe Exod Plants whoſe 
Singularity is its great Recommendation. 
nothing of that gorgeous. Beauty which fills | the 
Eye in the large-flower'd Plants; but Variety is 
to be conſulted in theſe Collections next to Shew. 
This Plant ſerves excellently. for that Purpoſe, — 
at the ſame Time is not without its Prettyneſs. 

Moſt who have ſearch'd Africa for Plants, have 
been ſtruck with the Singularity of this, and have 
given it a Place in their Works, tho' uncertain to 


what Genus it belong'd, or by what Name to 


call it. 


Bux MAN makes it a Pediculariß; ComMmELine, 


a Valerianella; and Ray calls it Yalerionoides. 


This Diverſity ſhew'd the Defect of a new Ge- 
nus, which Linn zvus has ſupply'd, calling it 
Hebenſtretia; and adding, for Diſtinction, foitis 


dentatis : Dentated-leav*d Hebenſtretia. 


The Root is fibrous, whitiſh, and ill-raſted, 
Ne 10. 


It has 


The Stalks are numerous, and grow irregularly. 
Some lean upon the Ground, and others ſtraggle 
irregularly over the Surface; but thoſe in the 
Midſt uſually riſe tolerably erect, and are a Foot 
and half in Height. They are round, edg'd, 
tender, -purple at the Bottom, green toward the 
Top, and not much branch'd. 

The Leaves are numerous, and plac'd irregu- 
larly : they have no Foot-ſtalks, and their Colour 
is a lively green, often ting'd with purpliſh, 
] Thoſe, from the Root, are very deeply divided 
| thoſe on the lower Part of the Stalk ſharply den- 

tated z and ſuch as grow toward the Top, not at 
| all-ſerrated. 

The Flowers are ſmall, but their Diſpoſition 
renders them conſpicuous. They ſtand in long 
Spikes at the Tops of all the Branches. Their 
Colour is a pure and perfect white; but in the 


Centre there is a Spot of a fine glowing red. 
* P 
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| ac'd i 20 formi'd of % | 7: Naa . Nov; 
—— Fack Flower i pl 4 in «Cup of Lips; the | ee of the Hymmieranrra.. NT... 


lower of which is irregularly rd and ouch 
longer than the other. 

ie Flower ite is Bend of « ingſs Verat ;/and 
is tubular at the Baſe, and divided at the Extremity 
in four Places: it runs up in Form of à ſingle 


Lip, anſwering to the under Lip of che Cup. 


From the Sides of the Lip, toward the lower 
Part, ſpring four Filaments, crown'd with their 
Buttons; they are all ſnort, but two of them are 


ſomewhat longer than the others; an 


Baſe riſes a ſingle Style. 


| This Diiribotian of .che ikea Partx'i math 


very plainly the Place of the Plant in the Law- 
NAAY Syſtem. It is one of the Didynamia,' Plants 
Werl v aha ROC Tuan, e es 
. | 


| T64how in what Section of chat Claſs it is to | 


be plac'd, we are laſt to examine the Seed. This, 
in ſome of the Dichnamia, is enclos'd in a Cap- | 


ſule, and in others ſtands naked; hence riſe the 


Characters of the two Subdiviſions, the one being 
called Gymnoſpermia, and the other Augioſpermia. 
Tue Seeds in this are contain d in an oblong, 

conic, and ſharp - pointed Capſule: it is n 
_——_ 2 


L 


| 


| 


This Plane is 's Nate of Afies ; and it there. 
eee een 
general Rule for its Culture.. 8 

P 


freſh Mould, Sand, and Wood - Earth, each equal 


Qvantities; and let this lie together, till the Planta 
rais'd from Seeds ſhall be fit for Potting. | 
They may be rais'd either from-Secds imported 

from Africa, or from ſuch as are-ripen'd here. 
Which ever are choſen, they muſt be ſown ear- 

ly, on à Hot-Bed; tranſplanted | afterwards ta a 

ſecond, and then planted out, into Pots of thia 

Compoſt. 1222 14 Mur 
In theſe they muſt be, 2 e 

dhe ira and when they har 233 

among the Green-houſe Plats, ad remor'd un 

Shelter in Autumn. & a 
When the Plants n 

may be propagated farther, by parting of the 


Roots; but that Method does not afford either fo 


large or ſo . as mp. ee 
Seeds. e 
e 
thod, is, that for ſeveral Seaſons they blow weakly 
and poorly. Bad — me ne, 
ane. 


Pl. X. 


6. Tue 


If any Vegetable can, for its Singularity, de- | 


. mand a Place in our Exotic Collections, this it will 
be impoſſible to refuſe. 

The Leaves, if the Growth ſhould never ad- 
vance farther, are very large and handſome: the 
Flowers have their Beauty, and ehe Seed-veſſel has 
a Singularity of the moſt extraordinary Kind. 

We name it from the Figure of this Part, the 
Screw Tree. 

Some call it, after its Indian Denomination, L 
ſora, that being 1ſora Murri. 

„Sir Hans SLoant has deſcrib'd it under the 
Name of Abutilo affinis fruclu funis ad inſtar con- 
voluto. 

LIXNÆus calls it Helicteres; adding, by way of 
ſpecific Diſtinction, foliis cordatis ſerratis, fructu com- 
peſito contorto: Heart- like and ſerrated-leay'd He- 
licteres; with a compound twiſted Fruit. 

In its native Climate it riſes to a middle- ſiz d 
Tree; and with us will grow to a good Height 
and in a beautiful Proportion. 

The outer Bark is of a greyiſh brown, the inner 
green, and the Wood whitiſh. The Rind of the 
young Shoots has an auſtere Taſte, 

The Leaves have ſhort brown Foot-ſtalks ; and 
they are themſelves: large and very handſome : 
they are broad, finely colour'd with a ſtrong green, 


and of a firm hard Subſtance. - They are ſome- 


what hairy on the upper Side; and their Taſte is 
n and bitter. Ua 


3 


SCREW TREE. 


| 


The Flowers grow from the Knots or Joints of 
the young Branches; ſometimes ſingly, ſometimes 
two or three together, and they have ſhort 
pale Foot-ſtalks. They are of a delicate Tex- 
ture, and of a very gloſſy and beautiful yellow. 

Each is plac'd in a Cup form'd of a fingle Piece, 
tubular at the Baſe, and divided by three deep In- 
dentings at the Top, where it opens in an oblique 
and very peculiar Manner, reſembling the Ear of 


ſome Quadrupede. The Subſtance is tough, and 


the Colour yellowiſh. 

The Flower itſelf is compos'd of five deep 
Segments, reſembling ſo many Petals, and there is 
within it a Nectarium, compos'd of five Parts, 
reſembling ſo many more Petals, tho* ſmall ; and 
covering the Rudiment of the Fruit. 

Upon this Rudiment at the Baſe ſtand ten very 
ſhort Filaments, on which are plac'd ſide-ways as 
many oblong Buttons, In their Midſt riſes a ſingle 
Style, which is very long and bent, and bears 
upon its Top the Germen, which is there roundiſh. 
The Fruit follows; and exceeds that of all the 
Vegetable Kind in Singularity. It reſembles a 
ſpiral Shell or Screw: it is long and lender; largeit 
at the Baſe, and pointed at the End; and twiſted. 

It is compos'd of five very long and very ſlen- 
der Capſules, which turn in a ſpiral Manner round 
one another, and reſemble the ſeveral Threads of 
which a Rope is form'd. In each of theſe there 
are ſeveral Seeds, Which are {mall and Kidney- ſhap'd 
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Kos The Student obſerving the Place of the Fila- 


Pl. X. 
Fig. 6. 


— ments in this Flower, will recollect that it is 


the Character of a peculiar Claſs. The Cynandria 
(Twentieth in the Lainnaan Syſtem) compre- 
hends thoſe in whoſe Flowers the male Parts or 


' Filaments, bearing the Buttons, grow upon the 


This is here the Caſe, and the Heliferes 
The ſubordinate Diſtinctions of this Claſs are 
made according to the Number of the Filaments : 
that being only the Mark of a ſeparate Section 
here, which would be, if they grew otherwiſe, 
the Character of a Claſs.” The HeliFeres having 
ten Filaments, belongs to the Decandria, which 
Culture of the Screw Tate. 
Nature has generally plac'd this Tree in a looſe 
light Soll; but ſuch as has forme Richneſß: this 
we ſhould" imitate z and adding to this a Degree of 
Warmth, ſuited to that of its natural Climate, we 
ſhall do all that can be requir'd for its Growth and 
Preſervation. ' Let the Soil for it be thus prepar'd : 
Mix together two Buſhels of dry Paſture Earth, 
ohe and a half of large Sand, one Buſhel 'of 
Wood-Pile Earth, and one Pound of Stone-Lime. 
Lay theſe together early in Spring, and they will 
be mellow by the Time they are wanted. 
This being'prepar'd, the Seeds of the Tree are 
to be ſowri. They ſhould be obtain'd from A- 
broad in the Fruit, which will preſerve them very 
well, and they will be fit for Vegetation. They 
may be had from the Eaft-Indies or the Bahama 
Iſlands ; and they are to be ſown thus: 
Fill a Couple of Pots with good Garden-Mould, 


Sy 


8 * 
N ese 9 . . d od > 


1 1 


and ſcatter upon the Surface the Seeds, thin and Nov. 
ſparingly : cover them a Quarter of an Inch, or — 
a little more, with the ſame Earth, and ſet the 


Pots in a Bark-Bed of temperate Heat; give them 


A gentle Watering, and at Night draw a Mat over 
the Glaſs of the Frame, 


In the Day remove the Mat ; and when the Sun 


is hotteſt, open the Bed a little, by raiſing the 


Glaſs with a notch'd Stick. Water the Earth very 
gently from Time to Time; and when the Plants 
appear, continue theſe Waterings ; only be careful 
not to beat down their Stalks, 

All this while let the Earth, prepar'd for their 
Reception, be turn'd from Time to Time; and let 
the Air be admitted to the Plants in the Middle of 
the Day. 

When they have got ſome little Height, let 
them be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate Pot fill'd 
with the Compoſt, and gently water'd, and then 
ſet into the Bark-Bed again. 

From this Time they will only require to bg 
water'd and ſhaded till they are well rooted, and 
then to be harden'd by Degrees to the Air, by 
opening the Glaſs of the Bed in the Middle of 
the Day; and nouriſh'd by frequent Waterings. 

When they have thus acquir'd ſome Strength 
and Hardineſs, they muſt be remov'd into the Stove, 
for they will not at any Time be ſafe in the open Air. 

In the Middle of our hotteſt Days, the Glaſſes 
of the Stove muſt be open'd, to give them and 
the other Plants free Air, and they miuſt be water'd 
frequently. At Times they muſt be tranſplanted 
into Pots of a larger Size, fill'd with the ſame Com- 


poſt ; and in theſe they will flower the third Year. 


6. SAMPIRE-LEAV'D TANZY. 


This Plant does not want Beauty to plead its | 
Admiſſion into our Collections; and it has, with 
that, à great deal of Singularity. 

Moft of the late Authors have deſcrib'd it; 
but it has had almoſt as many Names, as they are 
who have mention'd it. | | 

_CoMMELINE calls it an Elicbhriyſum; PETIVIER 
an Ageratum; and Van Roy EN a Santalina. This 
laſt Name was given it alſo by LIN N Æus in his 
earlier Writings; but in his later, upon more ac- 
curate Enquiry and Diſtinction, he has refer'd it 
to the Tanzy Kind. 

He calls it Tanacetum foliis pinnatis, pinnis line- 
aribus, remotis, integerrimis : Pinnate-leav'd Tan- 


2y, with narrow, remote, and undivided Pinnæ. 


It is a tall and handſome Plant. The Root 
is brown, thick, and hung with many white 
Fibres. - | ; 

The Stalk is upright, firm, and branched :' and 
it is round, ſmooth, and of a ſhining brown. 

The Leaves are extremely ſingular and beauti- 
ful. They are of a fine green, thick in their 


' Subſtance, rounded in the Segments, and very 


flender ; and in the whole Leaf they reſemble, in 
ſome Degree, a Deer's Horn. | 
The Flowers are, ſingly, very ſmall ; but they 


are diſpos'd in vaſt Cluſters, in a Manner reſem- 
bling thoſe of the umbelliferous Plants: their Colour 
is a very bright and glorious yellow, and' they have 
under them ſome dry ſhining leafy Scales, which 


add greatly to the Beauty as well as Singularity of 
their Aſpect. 


The Seeds follow, and are wing'd with Down, 


The Whole examined together, is found to be of 
the Nature of the Compoſite naked Flowers. A 
Number of Floſcules are collected into a com- 
mon Head, ſurrounded by a ſcaly Cup; and 
ſeveral of theſe Heads, arrang'd together upon 
the Extremities of the Top-Branches of the Plant, 
form the general or great Tuft of Flowers, which 
ſtrike the Eye ſo pleaſingly in the firſt Aſpect. 

Each ſmaller Cluſter or Head has its ſeveral 
Floſcules contain'd in a common Cup; this is 
roundiſh, and compoy'd of numerous little Scales, 
ofadrySubſtance and glittering Surface, cloſely plant- 
ed one by another : theſe are the ſhining leafy Sub- 
ſtances the Eye firſt diſtinguiſhes under the Flowers. 

Thus much being underſtood of the general 
Diſpoſition and Arrangement of the Heads, 
their ſeparate Floſcules (which tho' diſtinguiſh'd 
from their Minuteneſs by that peculiar Name, are 
are really diſtinft Flowers) are to be examined. 


This 


* 
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Nov. 


Ned he bt at to the Student, 
as we have already explaln'd to him the 
Structure of ſome other Flowers of che ſame 
Nature, 
Ia fome Plants of the fame Claſs with "this, 
we have inform'd the Stutlent, that there are 
in each Head or common Flower, Floſtules 
of two Kinds, tubulated and ligulated : in this, as 
alſo in many others, they are uniform, or all alike. 
[t is therefore a Matter of Indifferente where he 
chuſes one of them for his Examination. 

Let him ſeparate any one Floſcule; obſerve 
ir firſt entire, and afterwards fplit open. 


While entire, he will petteive it is form'd of a 


fingle Petal, and that it is tubular, and at the 
Edge divided into five Segments, which turn back. 
Then opening it carefully length-way, by a 
Needle, he will perceive in it five very finall Fila- 
ments, with their Buttons or Anthere codleſcing, 
ſo as to form a Cylinder; and in the Midſt of 
theſe a ſintzle Style, with its Top ſplit. 
This ſhews the Claſh bf the Plant. We have 
obſerv'd, chat thoſe which have the Buttons vn 
the Filaments thus coaleſtent, form the Nineteenth 
in the Lixn ax Syſtem; the Title of which is 
Syngenefia : and a3 the Flowers are all here ſumilar, 
and ſerve mutually to impregnate themſelves and 
one another, it belongs to the Subdiviſion of that 
Claſs, which is ciſtinguiſh'd by che * * 
gamia æqualis. 


Culture of the Saltrink-LZAVD Tauzv. 


This ſingular Plant is a Native of Africa, where 
it is only found in the beſt and richeſt Soils. 
This is to be one Rule for managing it: a 


Thing neglected hirherro by Gardeners ; bur, in 


Reality, the only Guide they can have for the pro- 
per Culture of any Exotic Plant. 

In Autumn, let there be a Quantity of Earth 
cut from the Surface of a very rich Paſture, with 
the Turf upon it: let this be taken five Inches 
deep; and put of it two Barrows full in an ex- 
pos'd Place. Lay upon this two Barrows of Ri- 
ver- Mud; one Barrow of Earth from under a 
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Wood Phe, und ohe pt chen Ding] fin a wa 
Melon-Bed. 


Stir all rheſe togerher, 
| fo that the Grag and its Roots may rot; 
This prepares an' excellent nch Solf for thats 


Fxotits w require” ſuch); and this Quantity 
e rep 2 


Let it be turn'd after me Time; and when 
a e AN” deray d, er is" Turning 
de eb 

Earth being prepar'd, the next Cate is for 

40 805 They will be beſt" obtain'd from 
Abroad; if not, let fuch as were ripen'&herebe us'd. 
They are to be ſown on a Hot-Bed, in Spring; 


| and when the Plants are four Inches high, the beft 


0 Ee oF this 
Compoſt. | 
Theſe are to be fer in a Bark-Bed, und Sed 
till they have taken Root ; aer . ep awe 
be harden'd by Degrees to the Air. . , 

When they are grown to « good Bignels, they 


muſt be emoy'd into larger Pots, taking all the 


An 
rouhd the Fibres. 

In theſe they muſt be ſhelter'd d little while in 
the Bark-Bed; and after hardening by the Air, 
admitted in the hotteſt Time of the Day by raiſ- 
ing the Glaſſes, they may be ſet out among the 
other Gieenhouſe Plants 3 with which they mult be 
taken/in at the Appteach of Winter. 

They will flower che firſt Lear and they are 
never fo beautiful : becauſe che Plant has then 
all its Verdure. n i at the ame Time covered 
to the Bottom wich its freſh, green Leaves, chat 
the golden Flowers in their enamel'd Cups adorn 
its Top. 

After this it will flower ſtronger; but it wilt be 
more rank, and leſs handſome in its general 
GETS 1 200 8 Leaves will decay toward the 
Bottom. 

This „ Rae why the Plant ſhould be rais'd 
every Year from Seeds : but at the fare Time we 
adviſe the Gardener always to keep a three of four 
Year old Plant for:Sted, becauſe fack biing chem 
9 


II. 


The Management of the Flower Garden fer the preſent Week. 


TOYVEMBER W a Month in which Froft 
+.Y cloſes the Ground againſt the principal La- 
bours of the Gardener ; and he muſt ſubmit to it 
when it comes on with any Severity, for chere is 
no warring with the Elements. 

He is therefore to conſider the Buſineſs of this, 


and the fucceeding Weeks, as divided into two 


Kinds, according to the Weather: in ſuck as is 
ſomewhat milder, he may work upon the Ground, 


and prepare and manage his more hardy Plants; 


and when it is more ſevere, he muſt employ him- 
ſelf in defending the tenderer Kinds, by theltering. 
4 


| 


them with Mats, Straw, or other Covering, 

In this Manner he is to confider the Labours of 
the Winter Months to be divided: and in the very 
worlt Weather, he can be cleaning his Seeds, and pre- 
paring his Tools and Inſtruments for a better Scaſon. 

As the farſt Week of November is generally 
ſomewhat mild, let him take the Advantage of 
employing thoſe, perhaps, laſt Days of an open 


Seaſon, in cleaning bis Ground and finiſhing his 
Autumnal Plantations. - * 


To ſhew him the Neceſſity of the firſt of theſe 


| two Articles, we thall\explain to him the Nature 


of 


Nov. 


— 


nd try the Töff Farc, | 
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of the worſt Annoyance chat is to be « 
< this Seaſor't 'this"is from the Growth of Moſs! * 

| t will f the Borders wherever It is 
b a ne e U Nee of the 
Flowering -ſhrubs A- — rer to _ * 
Damage. eee N | 
| ks ria tet Bees of the 
young Plants, before they can be ſeen ; for when 
they are big enough th be viſible, * 0 | 
cult to get the berreffof them. | 
This is to ——— Wh Std of" 
the Borders, and nowralling them a-freſhevenwhere 
they appear already clean; for it is then the Shoots of 
Moſs are ſo weak; that they will be taſily deſtroy d. 
Let bot the Gardener. think hardly of this 
Trouble. There is a Pleafantneſs to the Eye in 
new-broken Earth; and when there are no Flowers 


left id the Borders, this gives an Air of Culture; 


and is always agreeable. 
There is little Danger now of any conſiderable Riſe 
of Weeds upon the Borders, for this Seaſon does not 
favour their Growth; but ſome there will occaſionally 
ay and they are thus deſtroy'd at their firſt 
It is not with Moſs: as with the larger 
—— this is the great Period of its Growth; 
for it defies Cold; and the Wet favours it. 

Every old Wall is covered with it, and the 
Seeds now ripen in innumerable Quantities, in 
thoſe ſtall brown Heads which are ſupported on 
their lender Stalks ; riſing, according to the Kind, 
from the Centre of a Tuft of Leaves, or from the 
Joints of the Branches. 

Theſe Seeds the Wind ſcatters, and they are fo 
light, and the Plants fo univerſal, that no Spot of 
Ground can be at any Time ſecure from them. 

Moſs is of a vaſt Variety of Kinds; but there is 


one Diſtinction which will ſerve all the Purpoſes of | 
the practical Gardener. Some Kinds ſpread out in 


long Stalks and Branches; and others riſe in little 
round Tufts, which, by Degrees, encreaſe, ſpread, 
and unite with one another. 

The generality of the branched Moſſes are of 
the Hypnum Kind, and moſt of the tufted ones 
are Bryums. Either, if neglected, will in a little 
Time ſpread over a large Piece of Ground; and 
it is now they begin to propagate. 

The Seeds of both Kinds will, at this Time, 
be ſcattered by the Hand of Nature over the Bor- 


ders: this is the Reaſon why the Ground ſhould | 


be ſtir'd to prevent their Rooting, 

TheSurface of all the Ground being thus clean'd, 
let the Gardener conſider whether he any where 
wants Perennial Flowers. If he do, let him ſeize 
this Opportunity, almoſt the laſt that will offer 
of planting them. 

Some of the Campanulas may yet be planted 
ſafely ; and ſo may the hardier of the Mon a- hood 
Kind, and the Pionies; the tall Spcedwells, which 
make a very pleaſing Variety in a Garden, and the 
Doronicum, the Tangier Fumitory, and ſome 
others. 

When he has plac'd theſe where they are 
wanted, comes the Conſideration of planting 


— — 


— 


Flowering- Shrubs : this may yet be done in ſome 
1] Seals, But not in others. 
4 The Advantage of planting now, rather than in 
Spring, is evident; for the Shrubs will take fome 
Root, and eſtabliſh themſelves in the Winter, ſo 
that they will de much forwarder in Spring; But 
there is "a e ay their being a8. hr by 
Froſt. 

We — inform'd the Gardener, that Froſts 


—_— 


is wet, than where it is dry; therefore on this 
Point muſt turn the-preſert Enquiry. 

If the Soil be wet, let alone the planting them 
till Spring; but if ir be dry, let that Work, by all 
Means, be perform'd now; for he muſt be an ill 

Gardener that would give up the Advantage we 
have nam'd, when there is no Danger. 

The fitteſt Shrubs for this Plantation, are the 
Syringa, Laburnum, Spirea, and Faſmine : there 
may alſo be Lilacs and Honey-ſuckles, with many 
other of the hardier Kinds. 

The Method to be follow'd is this : Let the 
Ground be well open'd, and the Mould carefully 
broke for their Reception : then the Shrubs zre to 
be brought from the Nurſery, where they may have 
ſtood about two Years; if planted from Suckers. 

We have already direfted the taking off the 
Suckers of Lilacs, and other ſuch Flowering- 
Shrubs, in Autumn, and planting them in the 
Seminary. After two Years ſtanding, they become 
fit for the preſent Service. 

The Syringa is a very proper one for this Time 
of Planting, becauſe it will well thrive in 
that Sort of Soil, which, from its Dryneſs, is 
fitteſt for the Winter Planting : but here we ſhall 


Plantation, it is as eaſy, and very near as cheap, 
to put in good Kinds as bad ones. 

We would not baniſh the common Syringa from 
Gardens ; but we are ſorry to ſee it take the Place 
alone. The Gardener is to know there are two 
others; the one with the Leaves ſtriped, edg'd, 
and blotted with a golden yellow ; and the other 
with the Flowers double. 

Let theſe no more baniſh the common Kind, 
than that exclude them ; they have greater Beauty, 
and that a ſuperior Fragrance: therefore let them 
all have their Places. 

Let each of theſe, when planted, have the 
Earth carefully laid in about the Roots, and let it 
be ty'd up to a firm Stake, to prevent rocking 
with the Wind; and this is all the Care it will 
need, beſide a little Watering, till Summer. 

It will flower the firſt Seaſon, and afterwards 
remain eſtabliſh'd in the Ground. 

In the ſucceeding Years, all that need be 
done to favour it, is to cut out the dead Wood, 
and ſhorten ſuch Branches as grow irregularly, in 
Autumn; and in Spring to ſtir and break the 
Earth about the Roots by good Digging. With 
this Care it will lower abundantly, and will con- 


tinue much longer in its Beauty than by any other 
| 2 
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affe& Plants much more ſeverely where the Ground ꝰ 


remind the Gardener, that when he is making his | 
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. is to be continued to andther Fart 


„ When he has removd his Sende out of che 
— the Garden, he muſbſce-what 
mains to be done there under the ſamit Article. 


the ſame. Seaſon, ; Tia ſo in che preſent᷑ Caſe. i wich Food; andthe ſeveral Parts and 
of thoſe Animals, for H Reaſun, art bund all 
bi 
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Nouriſhment of the Ground: theſe ſupply Animals 


to ſerv as Manuies : enriebüng the Earth again; 
as do alſo the Stallei und Litaves of ſuch Plants 


2 e he oyught to finiſh the Tramſplant- as decay upon it! O aganll 2 36978. 414. 21 
this Quarter: for the Cold:will come on, *! This is the Round of Nature nfl ee 


Cr be better if deferrid much longer, to || what many ve 


ker lope all ring as fad od; cd Datlq qt: 9 
re When che fürſt and ſecond Werk of Novomber 
dre cem, hedhoukd.chiok the nent 'thar comes for 

this Service is-theiſecaridl in Farne 
Let him fee that the eee 


thought Jo fraue, that every 


Kind of Animal i ce, when in 


uns Decay, ſerves 4 Manure. © 
Bus bets theſe” Things, which, reſtoring to 


che Soll agaltr thoſe Parts of which the Growth of 


Plants had robbe d ir, give ir a Rectuit of Strength 


. Gappors; his new-planted!Trees-pcamd ſeatter ſome and Ribhriels; che otigiriat Principles of Vegeta 
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Quarter, to put the Gardener in Mind of prepar- 


ing for it. We have told him how much Benefit 


te Earth gen by being-epord' to che Air and 
Sun; 1 uus Pen, det. 
ter than Manure. 

5 Lede Ground dit ia-deftin'® for the Sting 
Plantation, have this Advantage to the full; for 
there is Time for it, and a very uſeful Seafon. 
The Fcyſt will aſſiſt the Labour of breaking the 
Mould; and there is no Time of the Year in 
| Which the Air ſo much abounds with thoſe Princi- 
pPles, that aſſiſt Vegetation. 

To take the Advantage fully, let the Ground 

be dug deep, nd dcn up in Ridges and once 
in a Month, for the whole Winter, when the 

Weather permits, re ee 

With a new Surface. 

NN this (weetning the Sei 


non und Fertility are lödg'd in a Von 
and in the Air and Rains. — 2 


be to echauſted, but that theſe will teffeth, wo- 
ee eee eee 


ver, and reſtore it; and they will 40 it; hen 


there is Time to wait their Operation, in a Hatle 
and more perfect Manner than all Manures. 


On this Principle depends the Uſe of Fallowing; 


and thus ſhould the Ground, in the ox be 


e! for all Manures are hurtful in 


4 Pl ies * 


Ler che Earth. ne Gel Mn 
of Trees, be turn'd up to the Froſts and/Fogs, 
Deus and Rains, dhe Sun and Winds, and they 

will fertillze it. 
|- Lit 'frequent Turnings ferve to expoſe it to 
theſe Advantages every Month, or oftener, with 
a new Surface; and as theſe Turnings will, 
at the fame Time, encreaſe' the Fertility of the 
| Mould, and prevent the Growth of thoſe Weeds, 
| which would exhauſt it, there will be every Ad- 


vantage given it for the Sup rt of the 
eos | . F "APs 
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SECTION . 


POMOMN A. or the 


FRUIT-GARDEY. 


1 c H AP 1. 
Producis of the Fruit-Garden yet in Seaſon. þ * 


E have warn'd che Reader, thatnhis Ani- | 
dle will every Week decline; let him not 
therefore impute to us that Scantineſs of the Ac- 
count,” which is owing to Nature. 
' Winter is no Time for Fruits ri 


yields us little, is the Reſource of Art to propa- 


gate and ripen them by an unnatural Heat ; or to 
offer us what the has preſery'd. 


5 


| The Nur-Kind which we mentioned laſt, continue 
in being, tho' with leſs Perfection. 
The Service and Medlar are as good as ever, if 


| el kept; and there are Apples and Pears yet of 
3. our 
beſt Seaſon, in this Country, ſcarce ſerves for the bet-. 


ter Kinds; and all we can expect now, that Nature 


various Kinds. 
Ihe Pine-Apple continues, from our Stoves ; ; 
and Grapes, under a proper Preſervation. 

The Method we have mention'd of tying them 
up, will keep many Kinds good yet : but we ſhall 
| here add a Practice, hich Experience has ſhewn 


i 
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„tapes ate not of 


1 — 1— will preſerve them through - 
out a conſiderable Part of thd Winter. and k 
them with their natural Flavour. 
bo hb Nate er wol oe 
that ſpoil upon the Branches with over Ripeneſs. 


Our Seaſons do not 


i} 995113 ; Lo Mie 943 10 monte 
hy os je rakes an Elec upon: thels lues, 
prevents their keeping. :- 

Upon theſe, 4s: Principles, hat Grajpes will 
idem ſuffer by! qyer Ripeneſe : and that they 
are in great Danger from Froſts, depends che 
Article of gathering them ebe nee is the 


— firſt Step toward their Preſervation. un 361% 


The Ripeneſs, of Grapes is known * heir 


Tranſparence on the Bunch, .as well, as hy their 


Softneſs and mellow Flavour in the Mouth. 
"They ſhould be gathered when ripe;- there- 

fore if it happen in, any favourable Seaſon; that 

che later Kinds ripen. 3 before . the 


 Frofts, they muſt be cut for prefexyiog when 


ſo ripened. 
The late Grapes are the proper Kinds for pre- 


ſerving. As ſoon as the Froſts come on, the 


others intended for the ſame Uſe muſt alſo be 
gathered z and the following Preparation made 
for them. 

Get two or three found wooden * of 
a Foot deep, and about the ſame Breadth. Let 


"the Length be according to the Quantity of 


Grapes intended to be preſerved in them, 

Sift very fine a Quantity of Wood- 
Aſhes that have been well burnt; thoſe from a 
Baker's I have always found anſwer beſt, 

Let both the Boxes and the Aſhes be perfectly 
dry, but not hot; and then ſpread over the Bot- 
tom of each Box ſome of the Aſhes, to cover 

it four Inches deep. 

This being done go out, and in the Middle of 
a dry Day gather ſome of the beſt of the 
Bunches 'of Grapes. Examine them, and pick 
off the geeen Berries; and any that are eaten by 
Inſe&s, or decayed : then lay the Bunches Side 
by Side upon the Bed of Aſhes in the Box. Lay 


the Length of the Bunch the croſs Way of the 
Box. 


As ſoon as the Bed is covered, with them ſift 


on more of the Aſhes, and let them run in be- 


tween Berry and Berry upon every Bunch, where 
they ſtand ſeparate. When the whole are thus 


inter-laid, ſift over them more of the Aſhes till 


the Box is full. Then ſet it in a dry Place, but 
out of the Reach of any Heat from the Fire. 

In this Manner let the ſeveral Boxes be filled; 
and I have thus eaten Grapes very good in the 
Month of February. 

The Quinces and Medlars will now require to 
be cleared from the Trees, and a proper Method 
is to be conſidered to preſerve them. Theſe are 
not Fruits that keep well for a long Time, but 
they may be preſerved, and even improved for 


ſavour them ſo much: but 
6 eee is wa of 


Y 


. 


| 
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piled up in a Heap, and covered with a douhle 
wWoollen Cloth, ** 


; ha | 
| muſt be wiped one by one, and laid on Shelves 


* 


_— 


_ 


" Þ Da Weeks by a proper Management. 
u 
"looked, over; if any are decayed in Part, theſe 
mut be ſeparated ; and if there be any very 
unripe, they muſt be thrown away. 


The fine Fruit cleared from the be 


When theſe have fweated a little while," they 


at a Diſtance from each other. 
Medlars; when all are gathered ſot the laſt 


| Time from che Trees, muſt be mellowed by 


other Meanz. 


Hlicherto the Table, we "ſuppoſe, has been 
ſupplied by the beſt and ripeſt freſh gathered for 


that Purpoſe; but of the Remainder now pulled, 
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| the greateſt Part will be auſtere and hard. 


Prepare for theſe 'a Bed of wet Bran'i in the fol- 
lowing Manne... 

Cover a broad Shelf with Bran two Inches 
deep, and ſprinkle over it warm River Water till 
it is thoroughly moiſtened, but not made into a 
Paſte. Upon this lay the Medlars, one by one, 


placing the Bottom downwards, and letting chem 
not touch one another. 


When the Shelf is covered, ftrew over them 
ſome more fine Bran, ba and mags free 
from Lumps.. 

This ſhould fall hare — every where to 
fill up Crevices ; and when they are thus brought 
level to the Top, as much more is to be ſifted 


on as will cover them two Inches deep. Sprinkle 


on this ſome more warm Water, and make it 
damp ; but not ſo much as the former. 

Thus let them lie a Week before they are 
touched. The Bran.and the Water will ferment, 
and this will bring on a gentle Heat, which will 


ſerve in the Plece of the Sun-Beams, at a Time 


when they have no longer Power. The Fruit 
will mellow thus better than on the Tree; and I 
have found them always milder taſted, ſofter 
throughout, and freer from Rottenneſs. 

Though there will be ſome of them fit for 
eating in ſeven Days, the Generality will not be 


in order till about a Fortnight; and many will 


continue good after this three or four Weeks. 

Some who uſe this Method of ripening Med- 
lars, pile up many Layers of them in a Box, with 
Bran between; but J have not found that anſwer. 
They grow rotten inſtead of mellowing, and the 
greateſt Part of them are never eatable. 


At the ſame Time that a Part of the Medlars 
are thus haſtened to ripen in the Bran, let ſome 


more of them be laid upon a Floor covered with 
art clean Straw. 


Let theſe be kept ſeparate from one andthier, 
and fome more Straw thrown over them. 


They will come to Maturity more gradually 
than the others, and will be fit for Table when 
they are paſt their Goodneſs, 


of 


Nov. 


$ as ſoon as gathered muſt be carefully —— 
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We — directed ho 4 


Peach- Tree in our laſt Number; and that is in 
Th a Guidance for other Stoner Fruit. 


ene . 


Fo, a double Purpoſe : it — ww 4 once 


regt Quantity of their Lea uſeleſs Parts; 
10 being done thus early, t the 101 ell have its 
full Perfection the ſucceeding Seaſon, _ 


| Vines rarely produce "oy N Sboots ben ö 
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The bearing Shoots ſtiould be left four "or es 
long; and cut juſt above an Eye, ſloping back: 
\ wards from it. i 
In the pfuning of Apricors Regard mult be 
had to the Strength of the Tree, and of 6 
vetal Bachs. X fung Bruch way b 
nine Inches 1 but a weak one ſhould not be 
more than hve, 
4 The Branches ſhould be bn⸗ nailed in Tee 
pruning and when that is done they muſt 
nailenl again, laying them as horizontally as po 


Wood that is above en ſible; fi that Poſture beſt promotes their 
For this Reaſon the 2 's Wood would ad, A * — 
be ANN, in F ee el, d e abt e e 
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CHLORIS, or th KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


"0. 8.4 . 


E have nothing to add to the Lift given 

in the preceding Weeks of Kitchen- 
Garden Products; nor is it à great deal that can 
now be done to the Ground, We therefore 
compriſe this Article in a ſingle Chapter ; and 
make that a ſhort one to give Compaſs to thoſe 
Articles under which more is required. 

The Cauliflower Plants which we directed to 
be preſerved from Froſt by Glaſſes, muſt not be 
buried from the Air. 

When there are- fine warm and ſerene Days, as 
ſuch may come at this Seaſon, let the Glaſſes be 
ſet off from eleven o'Clock to four; and when it 
is more ſevere, let them ſtill, tho? not taken off, be 
raiſed a little at the Sides, to admit free Air when 
it is warmeſt in the bright Time of the Day. 


Lettuces that are preſerved under Glaſſes in | 


the ſame Manner, ſhould have the ſame Treat- 
ment and Advantages ; and this will promote, 
not injure the Growth of that young Salletting 
we directed to be ſowed round the Edges. 

If the Froſts come on, ſcatter a little long, 


dry Straw over the Beds of young Radiſhes ; this 
will mellow the Ground, and preſerve the Plants., 

In the open Ground there will be Caulifloyery : 
now coming to ripening. Theſe muſt: * * 
fended from Wet and Cold, by breaking in th 
inner Leaves ſo as to cover them. <1 

Laſtly, for the Buſineſs of this Week By the 
Gardener remember what we have directed in the 
Nurſery : a great deal of the Kitchen-Ground will 
require to be ſown in Spring, and as this is va- 
cant for the Winter, let the ſame Care be taken 
| of it. 

Let the whole intended for this Purpoſe be 
well dug, and moderately dunged ; for in this 
Part of the Ground there ſhould be the joint Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Tillage and Manure. 

Let it be expoſed in Ridges laid eaſt and welt, 
and once in a Month let theſe be broken and 
thrown up again with a new Surface. The ſtrong 
Vapour of the Manure will thus be thrown off, 
and the Ground enriched to the utmoſt it is 
| capable, 
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Flowers 4 Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1+ SHORT THIckK-Leav'd AL O E. 


HE Aloe we ſaſt recommended to the This Variety of Colour added to the Sin a 
Attention of our Reader, was di- | larity in Form of the Leaves, renders the Plant e 1 
ſtinguiſhed by its noble Aſpect and very pleaſing when no more appears; but its 

* Flowers. This claims an equal Re- Flowers, when the Seaſon and right Culture call 

gard, but from another Source; its elegant. them forth, anſwer to them very well in Beauty. 

Simplicity. The Stalk which ſupports theſe riſes in the 
- CoMMELINE calls it, Aloe Africana breviſſimo | Centre of the Leaves, and is eight Inches high, 

craſſiſimoque folio flore viridi. Others, Aloe foliis | round, ſmooth, and in Colour purpliſh. 

rhomboidalibus, and Aloe retuſa. Livy avs, more | The Flowers are neither numerous nor ſpe- 

accurate than all in bis ſpecifick Names, Aloe cious; but they appear ſometimes prettily vein'd, 

floribus ſeſſlibus triguetris bilabiatis labio inſeriore and at others elegantly ſimple. 

revoluto : Aloe with ſeſſile and three ſquare When the Culture has been leaſt judicious, if 

Flowers formed into two Lips, che under one | the Plant happens | to ſhew i its Flowers, they are of 

turning back. a faint green. n 

Ik is a ſmaller Plant than moſt of the Aloe | This explains CommeLine's Name: That 

Kind z but never fails to attract the Eye, even | Author had never brought it to flower un- 

of thoſe: unaccuſtomed to ſuch Objects, when | ger his own Care, tho! long poſſeſſed of it in 


placed among the moſt rich and glaring. Root and Leaves. He found an Account of the 
The Root is compoſed of numerous brown | Flowers among the Papers of Mynheer Wirtszn, 

Fibres. with whom it had produced them weakly, and 
The Leaves ſpring in a Cluſter from its Head, conſequently they were deſcribed green, 

and raiſe themſelves partly upright, T hey | 

are ſhort, extremely thick, ſharp pointed, and 

turning down with a large thick 225 appear 

there triangular. 


ME 


In better Culture they often appear elegantly [i 
ſtriped with green and white; and where the | 
Plant ſucceeds beſt they are perfectly white: Thus 
T1LL1 produced them at Piſa; and thus we ſhall 

Their Colour is a very fine green, friped in a | inſtru the Gardener to ring them forwards in | 
regular and elegant Manner with white, and they England. | 


are frequently tip'd with a beautiful red at the They are ſmall, and 1 crown the Top of 


Point. | the Stalk raiſed to ſupport them in a looſe irre- 
Numb. XI. | Ii A 3b | | 
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gular Spike. — 


each has its ſeparate ſlender Pedicle : Theſe are 
uſually very ſnort, but ſometimes a little longer: 
and they are always of the Colour of char Part of | 
the Stalk from wheſſte they riſmGGQ. 
The Flower, Samide wich a curious Bye, is 


at the Mouth: it is marked | obſcure- 
ly with three Ridges in the tubular Part, and 
divided in an DO Manner at the Opening 
into two 
rolls” back; id whuatty ft 
more or leſs the ſame. 

Tue Flower has no Cup, but adheres naked to 
the Stalk; and within ſtand fix Filaments, 
each crowned with an oblong Button; with 2 
ſingle Style in their Centre, terinitiared by 4 
three parted Top, ot 

When the Filaments are eraced to their Bot- 
rofih; they will be found ihferred on the Re- 

ceptacle, This is a Singularity in a Flower 
Fre of one Petal, and F wary diſtin- 
guiſhes 1 Aloe. Kind from all others TY 

The Claſs, and Place in the Ling An Syſtem 
are keen, fo obviouſly in this Flower we 
but name them. The fixth Claſs in the Me- 
thod of that Author comprehends thoſe OT 
which have ſix regular Filaments i in the F 
and this is one of them. 

Its ſingle Style determines it alſo to the firſt 
Section of that Claſs, and the Student wants not 
our Aliſtance in determining it to de one of 
the Hexandria Monogynia. | 

It is ſingular in this Aloe that it has not the 
bitter reſinous Juice with which the Leaves of 
moſt achers abound. When a Leaf is'cut what runs 


from it! is watery, colourlefs, and perfect infipid, 


(1 | 
afar Aces of the * rrick-LEAV 'D Alox. 


do | 


| 


* bave obſerved this Species . loſes 
half its Beauty by an, injudicious Management. 

We fee in the Arete of 1 its Juice, how much 
it, differs from the common Aldes ; and every 
Thing we know concerning it declares the ſame 
Singularity : yet the Gardener, becauſe it is an 
Aloe ſuppoſes | it muſt be uled like the Reſt; and 
905 it the ſame Culture. 

What this is all may Know; for there 3 is but 
one Source whence it is taken; the Garde- 
ners Dictionary z compiled as the Title ſays, (not- 
withſtanding all its Greek) by Mr. Philip Mi- 
Les. The Authors from whom that Work is 
principally collected, knew little of the Culture 
of Exotics therefore what could be 9 


„en eee 


2 have been very deficient; and what is ad- 
ded little aſſiſts in the Inſtruction. 

The Soil in which the Aloes thrive beſt, 8 
Book informs the Reader, is two fourths light 
Earth; and Sand, and Lime Rubbiſh, of each 
one fourth. | 

This is directed equally for all the Aloes; and 
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; 


found to be tubular toward the Baſe, and ex- 


the lower one bf theſe always { 


| gard it better in ſucceeding Articles. 


Wes ſhall convbince them that ee gas 

otherwiſal to 18d) es omg 512 yi 

1. The Flant, cho Species af the 4 is wy 

| gular in th aue Gebe ang Srigina Sol 

| and what favohrs the others will ſtabve it. 
Moſt of the Aloe Kind live: — 2s 5 

looſe, dry Earth 3 but this on the contrary is/ — 


ver found wild in itꝭ native Climate, but on 
Clay. 


This all who know the Plant declare *. 
Direction for s Sdl-mich 7 
us; for it will be in vain we mimick the Heat of 
its Climate, if ve 2 — it to an im- 
proper Mould. -! S 
This is the true nts for - Culture of 
Plakts; add we tnuſt, for the publick Utility, re- 
| mind the Proprictors of the Work juſt nam'd, who 
are now giving « new Edition, chat it would have 
become their Author, whoſoever he is, in this 
12 to have kept his Promiſe of treating 
| thoſe Species diſtinctly, which require a parti- 
cular Culture Y and that we hope he will re- 
"IV 

After this unwilling bot nebeffary Cenſure on 
a Work intended to be uſeful, we ſhall be un- 
derſtood not to direct a different Management of 
this Plant from Inexperienee and Error (becauſe 
ir contradicts what is there given) but from the 
Dictates of Realon and Authority of Trial. 

To imitate the natural Soil, let the Gardener 
ſeek for a firm loamy Earth under the Turf, in 
ſome Paſture” which lies on the Deſcent of a 
Hill. He will uſually find it of a yellowiſh 
| brown Colour, and covered with an Inch or two 
of Mould: 

Let him pare off the Tuff,” and this light Co- 
vering which has ariſen ftum the rotted Leaves 
of Graſs, and the Dung uſed 4s Manure. * 

Let him take Home à Harrow full of the clean 
Loam, and mix with it a Quarter of « Pound c 
Salt and a Peck of ſtiff Marle. . 0 

Let theſe be put together early in Spring, and 
they will be ready for Uſe by Midſummer. 

The Marle will have ſufficiently opened the 
Body of the Loam by this Time, and the Sea; 
ſon will be come for the Plant. 

This is very eaſy, for the 'Aloe is {0 lan ar 
Life that every Leaf will grow. 

Let therefore half a dozen of the freſhalt and 
fineſt of the Leaves be raken from the lower Part 
of ſome flouriſhing Plant. Let theſe be laid on 
a Shelf e ee ne we hy ee 
be then fit to fer. 

Fill as many middle - ſized Pots with the 
Compete Set one Leaf in each, with the Part 
where it adhered to the old Plant downwards, 
and cover it up half the Heighth with the Mone. 

Give it a very gentle Watering. | 


Set the Pots in a Bark Bed of a moderate 
Heat, and ſhade them from the Sun. | 


Every other Evening give them a gentle Wa- 


1 


| 


1 


* * 


| ter, and in the Middle of the Day admit ſome Air 


by raiſing the Glaſſes. 


this the Gardeners therefore ſuppoſe that Reaſon + 
I e 


Thus they will root; and in 1 Manner they 
will 


— et SSSI 
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and SapSacdidg ds kd cid hun feries. Now 
— Stalk, 2 Linn us expreſſes hem; ſometimes | Plant there deſcribed, 
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— of <izni | after this, 
muſt be exaRtly the ſame as that of the other 
African Aloe already directed, only that they 
muſt have oſtenter Water; and that the Garde- 
ner muſt: carefully watch the Time of heir fil 
Shoot ſon flomerin gg 

When chis appears, am red totes 


. 
„ * «% * F TJ 
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4 Day, à very little at a Time; and have more 


Warmth than beſore. 


Nov. 


This Management will bring On the en —ä — 


Sulksz and whether the — be perfectly 
White, ot ſlightly ſtriped wich Green, they will 
be very beautiful. 

It will flower annually thus, and there will 
never be more Greenneſs in the Flower, than ane, 


or at the moſt two delicate Streaks of it on 
each Diviſion. 


> 1ETON a; # 7 


2 LONG FR £010 


"This is « Plant which Singularity and Beauty 
_ equally. recommend to the Attention of the 


curious ; which is eaſily raiſed; and which is yet 
uncommon in our Collections. We be teres: 
ger it an Ornament, to them all. 

It has been referred by — the Claſs of 
Gourds ; and others have diſtinguiſhed it by the 


Name Anguina. 


LIN places it under a, ſeparate Head. 
From the hairy Filaments,, which fringe the 
Edges of the Flower, he calls it Trichoſanthes ; 
and for. the Diſtinction of the Species adds, pomis 
teretibus  ablongis incurvis. Trichoſanthes with 
long, rounded and crooked Fruit. 

The firſt Knowledge Europe had of this Plant, 
ſhe awed to Michael Angelo Tilliz that experien- 
ced Cultivater of Exotics, received the Seeds 
from the celebrated Bonaroti, into whoſe Hands 
they came from Chinas. 

Tilli committed them to a rich Soil, aces ſuch 
Advantages af Warmch, as he had found. raiſe 
others from that Climate, and he was ſurprized to 
ſee a Plant ſpribg. from them, not only unknown 
in e ee ee eee ſeen 
Woge nnen 
Various Stalks ſpread: every where upon the 


_ Ground from a fibrous Root. 


On theſe appeared - Leaves of an elegant 


Forts, not unlike thoſe of the Vine, broad and | 
divided deeply : and - rudely - indented on the 


Edges: of thoſe larger Segments; fixed on long 
foot'Stalks 3 and of a ſhining Green. 
The Flowers roſe from the ſame Joints with 


the Leaves, ſupported on extremely Joog\and | 


fender Pedicles, one Flower on cach.-- 

This in the Bud ſeemed: cloſed inexylicably, 
by innutnerable branched Hairs ; but the Noon 
Sun of a favourable Day opening it, it ſpread 
to the full Extent ;, large, ann and 
fringed with theſe fine Fibres. 

The Fruit ſucceeded extremely long, lender, 
and often, but not always crooked. In Colour, 
at firſt Green variegated with White, and ſpot- 
ted with a duſky Purple; but afterwards Pur- 
pliſh, and then Yellowifh entirely. 

Thus it has gradually diſplayed its ſeveral 
Beauties alſo under an Engiiſb Culture, and 
when overſpread with Flowers, and loaded with 


young Fruit, it makes an Appearance elegant 


TAICHOSANTHES 


— 


in the higheſt Degree, and ſingular. | 
The Flower ſubmitted to the Eye of Science; 
is found to be placed in a long and lender Cup, 


$ tubular from the Stalk, and opening at the Rim 


into five Segments. One Petal forms the Body 
of the Flower; and this is divided alſo deeply 
into five oval pointed Segments, edged with in- 
numerable long and branched Hairs. Thus fat 
all the Flowers upon the Plant are alike : but it 
may chance that in this firſt picked for Ob- 
ſervation, the Student may perceive three Fila- 
ments moſt ſingularly covered with a creeping 
Line of the Farina or impregnating Duſt ; and 
three uſeleſs little Styles riſing from the tubular 
Part of the Cup. 

This may be what he finds, for it may be a 
Male-Flower he had opened : But if it be a Fe- 
male, he will perceive nothing more than the 
Rudiment of the ſucceeding Fruit with its pro- 
per Appendages for receiving and conveying 
down the Duſt, He will find under the Recep- 
tacle, a long and ſlender Rudiment of the Fruit; 
and from this a ſingle Style riſing, terminated by 
three gaping oblong Stigmata. 

If it ſhould happen that he opened one of 


| theſe Flowers, he would ſee at once the Defi- 


cience of the Male Parts. Theſe he would there- 
fore ſeek in ſome other. 

This Search would ſoon diſcover to him, that 
the Trichoſanthes was one of thoſe Plants which 
have ſeperate Male and Female Flowers upon the 


| ſame Plant. Theſe conſtitute a Claſs, the twenty- 


firſt in the Linx Ax Syſtem, its Name Moncecia, 
and to this therefore the Plant belongs. There 
are of this Claſs, ſome whoſe Male Parts grow- 
ing together, as in the Syngeneſia, form a ſepa- 
rate Section under that general Head. In this he 
will obſerve that the three Filaments which are very 
ſhort, are placed at the Summit of the Cup; and 
he will find the Anthera, a Cylindric Body cover- 
ed with the farinaceous Line. This ſhews the Tri- 
choſanthes one of the Section juſt named, and he 
will declare it one of the Monccia Syngeneſia of 
Linn EUS. No Seeds follow the Male Flowers, 
but afterthe Female therecomes the Fruit deſcrib- 
ed before, which ſlowly advances to its Matu- 
rity ; and as it ripens changes from Day to Day 
its Colour : but it is handſomeſt while young . 


Culture 
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b the Desde . 3 X 
In China this is a very common Plant bear 
Woods, and where there is a deep and mellow 
Soil. This we muſt give it bere; and with this, 
ſuiting the Degree of Warmth and Moiſture, 
we ſhall not fail of raiſing it to full Perfection. 
To imitate its natural Soil, let the following 
Compoſt be made: Pare off the Turf with 
three Inches of the upper Mould from a rich 
Piece of Paſture, and then dig away two Bar- 
rows of the Soil * cutting it one 
a depth. ' 
A rich Paſture being choſen for the Spot, 


- this is à freſh and une xhauſted Earth, fbr the 


Roots of the Graſs have ſcarce penetrated to it. 
With this mix a Barrow of the Dung from an 
old Meloh-bed, and the ſame Quantity of 
Earth from under a Wood-pile. Lay theſe to- 
gether 3 in Autumn, and let them lie all Win- 
ter, frequently turning the Heap. 

Early in Spring fill two or three large Pots 
with this. Earth broke fine, and lay on the Sur- 
face in each Pot, half a dozen of the Seeds. 
Sift over them a Quarter of an Inch Thick- 
neſs of the ſame Mould, and give. them a lirtle 
Water. 


NP A 
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Ne Nim in Bark Bed, | Nov: 
and ſhade them from the Sun. 3 


When the Phancs appear, water them gently 


overy Night, and give them Air in the middle of 


| the Day. -Obſerve'the ſtrongeſt Plant chat grows 


near the middle of the * — n for 
temaining. 19 | vr 

The reſt at Times take up. bee 
ſtroy or plant them in —— Peta but they 
will never be like the * unzemoved 
ones. 

As theſe encreaſe in Sie they muſt be more 
watered, and have more Air; and aſter they have 
acquired as much Strength as can be given them 
in the Bed ; they muſt be ſet out in the middle of 
a Hot Day, and fefreſhed at Times with Water. 
1 they may ſtand among the Exoticks, ſo 

as the Weather is perfectly warm and fine; 
6 as they cannot bear Cold, they muſt early 
be taken into Shelter. They will come into 
Flower in the End of Summer; and the Fruit 


will appear in Autumn, and continue with freſh 
Flowers in other Parts for ſeveral Months. 
One or more of the Fruits muſt be ſuffered to 
| ripen for Seed, for the Root periſhes when they 


are come to their Maturity; and it will riſe — 
well from Seeds r here. | 


a * 
le 


PI. AI. 
Native of our Country, bears the free Air per- 


Fig. 3. 


We treat hete of 4 Plant, which nN not a 


fectly well in it; and ſows itſelf freely like a 
wild Weed. Its Beauty when well managed is 
greater than they are aware, who have only ſeen it 
in the Hands of common Gardeners 3 and its long 
Continuance in Flower, under a juſt Manage- 
ment, add to its Recommendations. 

Our Gardeners are well enough acquainted with 
the Plant, they call it Snap-Dragon and Calf's: 
Snout. The common Writers call it Antirhi- 
num majus; and LIix x Aus, Antirbinum Corollis 
ecaudatis Calycibus rotundatis. Snap-Dragon 
with Flowers without Spurs in rounded Cups. 
The having no Spur to the Flower, diftin- 
guiſhes it from the Linaria kind; which this 


Author ranges in the fame Genus with the An- 


tirbinum ;z and the rounded Form of the Cup 
from the other kind, whoſe Cup is longer than 
the Flower. 


The Root is long, thick, and hung with many 


Fibres. 


The Stalks riſe from it in a great Cluſter, ten, 


twelve, or more together when well managed, 
and they are two Feet high. 
The Leaves on theſe are long and gender, 


undivided, and of a ſhining Green. | 
The Flowers are large, and they are conſpi- 


cuous from their ſtanding in long Spikes; they 


ire long, bollow and cloſe at the Mouth, and 


are naturally of a fine Red ſometimes they will 


— 


See 3 ogax l 


be nes ſometimes * and in b n 
of a perſecd White. b 07 

They will -alfo take Tinges of . Colours, 
and will be ſtriped and variegated from good 
Culture; in theſe Caſes the Number and Variety 
of the Flowers greatly recommend them, and 
with the Culture we ſhall propoſe, they are Wor, 
thy ofa Place in any Garden. 

The Flower examined with a Rownical Atten- 
tion, appears form'd of a ſingle Petal, and of 
the labiated Structure. The ſhort, Cup in which 
it ſtands, is divided into five Segments, of which 
the two loweft gape more than the others. 

The tubular Part of the Flower, is long, 
thick, and uneven; and the two Lips are united 
by a tranſverſe Piece, which cloſes the Mouth of 
the Flower. This is called the Palate ; both 
Lips are divided at the Edges, and the Palate 
is convex, and ſtands prominent between them. 
At the Baſe of the Flower, is a Nectarium, 
which is ſhort, rounded, and ſcarce prominent. In 
the center of the Flower, when laid open, appear 
four Filaments. Theſe are nearly of the Length 
of the Flower; and they are placed under the 
-upper Lip, and terminated by their Buttons. 
On examining them attentively, they will be 

found of unequal Length, two exceeding the 
others. | 

The Style riſes Gogle among theſe, > the 

Seed Veſſel is rounded, and opens obliquely at 


Top when ripe. 
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"The Difference/in Length; between tuo of the | 


2 r 
the. Plant. Ne Nn 
| P 
of theſe are longer than the others; the Claſs is that 
of Didynamia, thence named: and this having a 
ſule for the Seeds, is one of that Section 
under this Claſs, diſtinguiſhed, from "IR: 
ſule, by the Term Agiaſpermis. 


Culture of the Sn ar - Dx acon. 


The Gardens: will mull to heat us ſpeak of 
inſtructing him in the Culture of a Plant, that 


will live on an old Wall, and propagate itſelf 
from Year to Year without his Care : But we are 


about to tell him, how he ſhall make it exceed 


in Luſtre, not only what he thus ſees wild, but 
all that his Fellow Gardeners raiſe by their beſt 


It is to be done thus. In the Month of Novem- 


ber let him make this Compoſt; two Barrows 
of Earth from a rich Paſture, one of Marle, and 
one and a half of River-Mud ; to theſe, when 


he has ſtirred them well together, he is to add a a 


Buſhel of Hog's Dung, and a Buſhel and half of 
Cow Dung. 


Theſe let him work well together, and lay | 


them in a Ridge, ſtirring them once a Month 
till Spring. 

Let him gather ſome of the Seed from. a tall 
and thriving Plant, which has grown in its own 
wild Way upon a Wall, and lay it carefully in 
the Pods till Chriſtmas : it will thus gradually 
dry and harden, 

Then let him carefully ſhake it out upon ſome 


Sheets os Cartridge Paper, and leave i it expoſed 


to the dry Air till wanted. 
This compleats the drying and hardening, 
which in all Flower Seeds is an eſſential Article. 
Early in Spring, let the whole Compoſt be 
laid in ſome Part of a warm Border, open to 
the Sun, but ſheltered from the Winds; and let 


the Earth of the Border be taken out, a Spade 


and half deep, to give it Room. 
Lay the Surface level, ſcatter over it the Seeds 


thinly : And ſift upon them a quarter of an Inch 
of the ſame Compoſt. 


Throw ſomie Furze Buſhes upon the Bed, and 


on theſe lay a- piece of Matting. 


"—_ 


Let chis be — Fogt and a half, above Nov; 

ond of be Bed. and every Day at Noon ——= 
raiſed at the Badges, unleſs che Weather be very | 
bad, or the Winds ſharp and cold. I 
The Plants will thus come up, and the Furzes 
muſt then be removed: where they riſe very 
thick, they muſt be thinned by pulling up a few, 
leaving the ſtrongeſt. 
; This always ſhould be done in the middle of 
a fine Day, at the ſame Time that the Furzes 
| are taken away and there muſt then be put ſome 
| Hoops, but not too high, to ſupport the Mat 
chat covers the Plants: Thus they will get more 
Air; and yet be defended from the Cold. 

This Care is to be continued till the Weather 
| becomes warmer. 
| The Plants will by that Time heve got a con- 

fiderable Height, and they muſt be marked for 
| Standing or Removal, 

Firſt let a couple of large Pots be brought : 
let ſome of the Compaſt be taken from the Out - 
ſide, and put in them ; then let two of the ſtout - 
eſt Plants be raiſed with a great Quantity of the 
Soil, and ſet upright, one in each Pot, filling it 
up with more 

Let theſe have a gentle Watering; and ſer 
them in the Places where the Plants grew, to be 
ſhaded till they have Roor. | 

Two being taken for this Purpoſe; obſerve 
where the beſt of the others grow; ſet a Stick 
by way of Mark, at each of theſe, leaving as 
many as can ſtand at a fair Diſtance on the Bed. 
Take up all the reſt carefully, and plant them 
out in other Parts of the Garden. 

Theſe are to take their Chance, and they will be 
little better than the common ones. 

When thoſe in the Pots have taken good Roor, 
let them be ſet among the Exotics in the open 
Air; and let theſe, and thoſe in the Bed, be wa- 
ter*'d, as Occaſion requires, in common with the 
other Plants : no otherwiſe, 

In Autumn they will flower: thoſe in the Bed 
of Compoſt will be faireſt and fulleſt of Bloom. 
Thoſe in the Pots are intended to be hous'd late 
in Autumn with the Exotics, for the Sake of con- 
tinuing the longer in flower. I have thus kept 
them blowing all the fore Part of the Winter. 

Thoſe who think this Care more than the Snap- 
Dragon deſerves, have not ſeen it fairly. When 

rais'd by this Care, it exceeds many of the moſt 
| pompous Flowers, 


PL. XI. 


4 AMERICAN EUVONYMUS. 


\ 
- 


The Reader will be, perhaps, ſurpriz'd to hear, 
we mean by this Name what he has been 
us'd to call Virginian Myrtle Sumach, By ſuch 
wretched, ignorant, and improper Names, have 
the Gardeners been taught to know their Plants ; 
by thoſe who on the Knowledge they can glean 
from PaRKIxsoN or Ger arp, ſet themſelves up 
as Oracles to their Brethren, 

Ne. 11. 


The Name is old in England; for Commertixz 
makes his Acknowledgments to the Biſhop of 
London of that Time, Henry ComeTon, from 
whom the Amſterdam Garden receiv'd it; with the 
Name of Virginian Myrtle Sumach : but. however 
early were the Error, there have been ſince Means 
ſufficient to aboliſh it; tho' the Term is ſtill con- 
| Unued. 
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other a Coriaris 7. 


A, COMPLETE” 5 


Conne, Juſt nad ülorte rerains the 
Name of Rbus t . Sci "falls 
My+1i* but this he did not an Error in 


his Judgment, ſuppoſing it 4 Species of 'RBus, or 


Siimagh, but in Complaiſance vo the Daum Botani- 


terum, as he calls him Dur & Peateps,”'\ 30 


* Povitavry had given it its right rate, Bub 


1 


nen in his earlier Writings," call r a 
 Caaftrus + but, in his later +, he has-t&fer'd"it ch 


the true Claſs; and in cha Growovres' ok 


poſe, floribur omnibus quinquefdi : e, 5 
all the Flowers divided into fave Parts: this 


* evidently diſtinguiſhing it from the Frropean 


0. Kind; the Diviſions a whoſe - Flowers are x7 
the moſt Part four. a 

Ne fa Ui be Rae eee 
ing do it the Name Rbus Myr ifolia, that it is given 


to two other Plants 3 the one a Myrica o, and the | 
We have annexed the Refe- | 


" Ir is noe des G the moſt ſpeciows'Shrubs be 
take into our Gardens; but they muſt have cold Ima- 


ginations who talk of it as wholly wanting Beauty. 
The Flowers have no Claim to Attention; but 


the Leaves are very pretty both in Form and 


Arrangement. They never fail to attract the Eye 


among even the fineſt Kinds; and tis the more 


valuable, as that it lives thro' our Winters. 
The Root is fibrous. | 
The Stem is woody, but not firong, and is co» 
vered with an Olive-colour'd Bark, when the Plant 
has full Health. From this ſpread Branches wildly 
and irregularly, whoſe young Twigs are greener. 


The Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Italian Myr- 


2 and they are diſpos' d with a beautiful Regu- 


is a very bright and lively green. 


The Flowers are plac'd ſingly, or in Pairs, on 


and ſet as new Shrubs. 
ee. Colour alſo is a Recommendation; for it 


| more Care upon it : DI CI EY Ny 
| well, 


8 
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went Pencheg ding gem the Beben Gf dhe Nov. 
Bestes Theyvare' kt, att of a yellowehh —— 
gteem Colour, ng wich a faint Purple in forhe 
Places on the u Side, and more on the lower; 
and es a ſmall ſquiafe rough Fruit. 
iT he Flower, 3 
kb Den plats in a ſtull Cup, cut into five ſmall 
helle Seyfthents z and, its Body 38 form d ef five 
fall oval Petils In the Centre are plac'd five 
ſmall Filaments ; nd in the Midit bf them a fgle 
Style. 

The Claſs to which the Plant belongs, is eaſily 
known from this: it is the Pentundria, the Fifth 
in the LW AAN Syſtem ; and the fingle Style 


ſhow it te be one of 'the dun, haf of the 
mac 
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bas ce of "the Auen Evonyatus. 
"55 


1-The- beſt Way: of raiſing this Strub is "from 
Seed; but that ſhould be had from its native 


dess imperfoftly.. {0 

| To this Purpoſe, hots ware 
about a Shrub of this Kind. and ſereral Branches 
be brought down to it by bending. * 

Let the Place be mark*d here they touch the 
Earth, and ſeveral Slits be made quite thro” them 
with a ſharp Penknife : juſt above the Place 
twiſt a Wire moderately tight; and then cut off the 
Branch ten Inches above the Place where it is lit. 

This done, prepare ſome Pegs, and lay the 
Branches, one by one, in the Ground, three Inches 
deep. Peg them down : water them at Times, 


In one Seaſon they will have ſhot good Roots; 
and they may then be cut from the Mother Plant 


There are ſome who pot this Shrub, and beſtow 


5. STRIPED 


We have laid before the Reader already one 
elegant Species of Amaryllis; this deſerves very 


well a Place with it; and tho? leſs glorious in 


the Colour, makes amends by a moſt pleaſing and 
regular Variegation. It is alſo, in its Kind, an 
extremely ſtately Plant. 

Tis but of late we are acquainted with a proper 
Aſſortment and Diſtribution of the Bulbous Flow- 


ers; and, till this was done, the proper and 


diſtinctive Names could not be aſſign'd to them. 
This was call'd a Lillio-narciſſus. SOCOMMELINE 
and others entitled it, in coramon with more Plants 


of different Kinds, from a ſuppos'd Reſemblance 


in Part with the Daffodil, and partly with the Lilly. 

LIN us eftabliſh'd the Diſtinctions of the 

Genera, and call'd this Amaryllis; adding, as its 

Diſtinction from the other Species, /Patha multi- 
2 . b f 


AMARYLLIS. 


flora corollis campanulatis equalibus, ſcaps tereti an- 
cipite : Amaryllis, with a roundiſh two-edg'd Stalk, 


and with numerous equal campanulated Flowers 
from the ſame Scabbard. 


Van Roven calls it by the ſame Name, and it 
would not be " to frame another equally ex- 
preſſive. a 

The Root is an oblong Bulb, of a white Co- 
lour; and from its Bottom ſends out a Multitude 
of white and downy Fibres. 

The Leaves are large, and of a fine green; 
they are very long, moderately broad, and hol- 
low'd from the Centre. 

The Stalk riſes not in the Midſt of this Tuft 
of Leaves, but at their Side; and it is roundiſh, 
but double-edg'd, firm, upright, juicy ; and in 
Colour purpliſh, - 
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Theſe nnen 


ſtalks,, and each is large, beautifully fot md of | 

fix pointed Petals, and of a ſnowy white on the 
1 their Outſide is of a leſs glittering white, 
and is ſtreak' d along with Purple: ſometimes 
there runs only one Line of this upon the ſeveral | 


Perals ; ſometimes there are more; but che others | 


are always fainter than this in che Centre: and 
the Tips of the Segments are, on their under Side, 
often purpliſh. 

ets Granting each, co wad and 

contains, in three Cells, a Number of large Seeds. 

The Colour of the Leaves, and the bold and 
noble Aſpect of the Bunch of Flowers, give this 
Plant a magnificent Beauty to the Eye; but it de- 
mands Attention on another Account; the Fra- 
grance is very delightful and very ſingular : thoſe 
who recolle& the delicate Perfume of the Lilly of 
the Valley, will be able to form an Idea of the 
Scent of. theſe Flowers: the Smell is of the ſame 
Kind, but much more exalted. 

The Student who examines the Flower in the 
Reſpect of Science, finds it to contain, in the 
Midſt of its ſix Petals, as many Filaments, 
crown'd each with its oblong Anthera; and in the 
Centre of them a ſingle Style, with 'its Top divi- 


ded into three Parts. This ſhews the Plant to be 


one of the Sixth Claſs in the Linn an Syſtem, 
and of the firſt Section, the Hexandria Monogynia. 

It bears ſome general Reſemblance to the Pan- 
cratiums before deſcrib'd ; but differs, in that it 
has not the ſingular Nectarium of that Flower, 
from the Edges of which the Filaments riſe, and 
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323 the em AMARYLLIS. - 
eng ſhews there are not any two of the 


—  Bxotie-Bulbs whith require exactly the fame Cul-' 


ture, -or the ſame Soil. This is a Native of the 
and 6f Cojlen; and there, lives m the lower 


and ſome Degree of Shelter. 

| The Compoſt 1 have found beſt agree with it, 

for we Have no fimple Earth that is fit, is this: 
Mix two Buſhels of River-Mud, one Buſhel of 


dung, Let this be put together in Spring, and it 
will be ready by the Time it is wanted. 
The proper Way of raiſing the Plant is from 
the Bulbs; and to have it in the full Perfection, 
theſe ould be brought from Ceylon. 
They may be taken up with Care at the Time 
of the Leaves fading, and kept out of the Ground 
two Months : 'after which they ſhould be planted 
in a Pot of light Earth, and they will thus come 
over in good Condition. 

When they are receiv'd here, they ſhould be 
carefully clean'd, and planted each in a ſeparate 
Pot of the Compoſt thus prepar'd for them; raiſ- 
ing the Surface of the Mould one Inch above the 
Top of the Root. 

When thus planted, they muſt have a little 
Water, and be ſet in a Bark-Bed of very mode- 
rate Heat : here they will thoroughly root them- 
ſelves, and they are thence to be remov'd into the 
Stove, where they will flower, with good Manage- 
nagement, in all the Luſtre they have in their 
native Country. 

The principal Care is to pick away dead Leaves 
to ſtir the Earth now and then at the Top of the 
Pot; and to water them frequently, a little at a 
Time, with Water which has ſtood in the Stove 
long enough to be of the ſame Temperature. 

Leſs Heat will keep them alive; and a leſs 

careful Management ſometimes bring them to 


flowering : but with this they will be ſurpriſingly 
into which the Petals are inſerted. | better than when they have been treated more 
ſlightly. 
e 


The Shrub we here propoſe to the Reader's At- 


ig, ” 6 tention is well known; and celebrated for many 


ſtrange Qualities : of theſe there will be found a 
poor Account upon Authority; but we recom- 
mend it for its Singularity, the pleaſing Diſpoſi- 
tion of its Leaves, and its eaſy Culture. 

The common Writers call it the Chaſte Tree, 
and in Latin, Agnus Caſtus, Names form'd upon 
its ſuppos'd Qualities. - Others call it Vitex, and 
Vitex foliis Cannabis modo diſpoſitis. 

Lixw us, Vitex foliis digitatis ſpicis verticillatis: 
Vitex, with finger'd Leaves, and verticillate Spikes. 

It a Shrub of five Foot high; and may be rais'd 
to more Height if deſir' d. The Bark is brown on 


the Trunk, paler on the Branches, and the Twigs 
are long and ſlender. 


The Leaves grow many together on the ſame 
Foot-ſtalk, and they are diſpos'd in the Manner 
of Fingers upon a Hand, riſing from one Point, 
or nearly ſo; and they are narrow and of a duſky 
green. 

The Flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable, ſing- 
ly; but being of a pale Purple, they have a pretty 
Effect as they ſtand in the Spikes. Theſe termi- 
nate the Branches; and are long, ſlender, and in- 


terrupted at little Diſtances ; not uniformly conti- 
nued the whole Courſe. 


The Fruit which ſucceeds, is ſmall and 
| | roundiſh, 


Grounds, where it has a deep and mellow Earth, 


Wood-Pile Earth, and half a Buſhel of Co- 
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Nov. n and 4 reſembles a Corn of Pepper z 


hence the French call the Shrub Pofurier ; and 
ſome in Latin, from the Shape and alledg d Effect 


of the Seed-yeſſel, Piper Eunuchorum. | Each of. | 


theſe Veſſels contains one Seed. : -.,.. 
The ſmall Flower, carefully examined, is found 
of a ſingular Structure. The Cup in which it id 


plac'd is very. ſmall, form'd af a ſingle Niere, | 


and dented. in five Places at the Rim. 


The Body of; the Flower conſiſts of x dase * 


Petal, which is tubular at the Baſe, and in the 
Tee en bee ee 
| The upper Lip is divided into three Segments, | 
of, which the tp Gde ann m , cn De. | 
middle one broader. 


"The lower Lip. h alſo. parted ingo rheoy\ Ag: | 


ments, and of theſe. the rajcſo gne.9 eee 
bigger chan the others. 

From the Centre of the Flower riſe four Fa- 
ments, on which, there are ſo many Buttons. Of: | 
theſe there are two longer than the others z and this 
declares the Claſs to which the Plant belongs, the | 
Didynamia. The Capſule containing the Seed, 
ſhews that it alſo belongs to the Angioſpermi : 
thoſe of the other, having, according to their 
Name Gymnoſpermia, the Seeds naked in the Cup. 

The Accounts given us by the reverenced and 
celebrated Antients, of the Virtues of this Shrub, 
have preſerved its Name through all the interme- 
diate Ages. They celebrate it as a Preſervative of 
Chaſtity : the rewnnble. News of een 
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e Threphrafus; and-others, dana es buchen Nor, 
- tigate this imaginary {Quality; and the Athenian — —. 


Matrons, lay upon Beds of its Leaves, while they 

celebrated the chaſte Rites of Ceres. To all that 

has been ſaid upon this Subject, Reaſon anſwers, 
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| 'The'Strub/ is: ſo common, ee 

may always be had, n 
| propagating it WH 6 IJ « 

* Theſe ſucceed beſt in Spring. n 

Lr n et Mü a healdhy Pla, and 
er in a Bordet of mellow Earth, well ſhaded. | 

From Time to Time water them gently, and in 
the Summer keep them clear from Weeds. 5 
| At Autumn break the Ground well between 
| them, and ſiſt on half an Inch more of good 
Mould; then ſhelter them by a Reed-Hedge, if 
+ the Place be-expos'd to cold Winds; and let them 
take their Chance the Winter. 

In the ſucceeding Spring they muſt be planted 
out; and they will then require no more Care than is 
anne "cur "Elruds which bear the 
open Air. 
| They muſt be prun'd of their irregular Branches, 
and train d to a proper Head; and tho? they will 
| grow taller, they are never ſo handſome as at the 
| Height of five or fix Foot. W | 
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II. 


The Care and M. eee 5 the Flower-Garden for this Week. 


W paſt Time, reminded the Gardener how to 

get into the Ground thoſe Perennial Flowers, whoſe 
2 he ſhall want to decorate his Borders and 
Plantations the ſucceeding Summer. We now 
give him the laſt Admonition on that Head. 

Whatever Spot there be that can advantageouſly 
receive any of the Roots, let them now be put in 
without. farther Loſs of Time, for after this Week 
there can be no more of ſuch Plantation : whatever 
is omitted longer muſt be deferr'd till Spring; and 
thoſe which are then planted will make a poor Ap- 
pearance the ſucceeding Summer, compar'd with 
ſuch as have ſtood the Winter. 

Tis not every Perennial that will ſucceed when 
planted ſo near the Froſts; but from Experience 


we have found the following Kinds will not fail : - 


The beſt Sorts of Wall-flowers, the Eryngium, 
ſome of the Golden Rods, with the London Pride, 
the Thrift, and Polyantbus ; . of the Lychnis, 
and the Flag Iris's. 
Of the Shrub-Kind it will be proper to intro- 
duce at the ſame Time, where needful, the Hyperi- 
3 | | 


E have from Week to Week of the Ine 


cum, or ſhrubby S. Fohn's-wort, the Spiræa, and 
ſome Roſes. 

The Ground muſt be very carefully prepar'd, 
by a thorough Breaking, to receive them ; and 
they muſt have but little Water; this muſt be 
given them about Nine in the Morning, that the 

Earth may heat afterwards as the Day advances : 
and with this ends the Buſineſs of Plantation in the 
Flower-Garden, till the enſuing Spring. 

Whatever Deficiency be left now, muſt ſtand 
unſupply d till then; and if the Ground be wet in 
its Nature, it will be too late to do it now. 

The Fear is, that Froſts ſhould harden the 
Earth before theſe late Plantations can take 
Root; and this is more likely in wet Soils, the 
Froſt having in ſuch moſt Power. 

This Week let the careful Gardener put together 


ſome Compoſt in good Quantity, for the ſupply- 
ing and amending the Borders of his Flower- 
Garden in general. 

We have deliver'd many different Receipts for 
ſuiting theſe artificial Soils to particular Plants, 


but thoſe are principally intended for Pots, for 


the 
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middle Nature between the ſeveral Kinds, will 
ſuit the Generaliry of Plants ; and will be better 


than afmoſt any Thing which can offer naturally. 


For this Uſe, the beſt Mixture I have experienced, 
and I have tried many, is the following. 

Cut up a Load of Earth from under the Turf, 
in ſome expoſed Place by 4 Road - ſide, or elſe- 
where, where there has been no great Growth of 
Weeds, and where Cattle have frequently lain. 

Pare off the Turf three Inches thick, and cut 


for your Uſe, the good Soil one Spade Poa 


below it. 6 


Let this be taken up in a Place where the 
Ground is naturally good, and it will be a kind 
of Virgin Earth. 

The Roots of the Graſs have ſcarce at all pe- 
netrated it, and it is enriched by the Urine and 
Perſpiration of the Cattle, and with the richeſt 
Part of their Dung waſhed in by Rains. | 

To one Load of this, add half a Load of 
Wood-pile Earth, three quarters of a Load of Ri- 
ver: mud, and half a Load of Marle: ſet the Turf 
in a high Heap, which was cut off the Ground ; 
and putting ſome dry Furze Buſhes under it, ſet 
them on Fire. Burn the Turf, not to Aſhes, 
but till it comes to a Heap of crumbly reddiſh 
Matter. Bring in this and put to the reft. | 

Let all theſe be perfectly well mixed together, 
and laid in a Heap, ſprinkling them at firſt with 


four or five Pots of Water, and afterwards leav- 
ing them to the Effect of Rain and Froſt, 


Once in a Month the whole Heap is to be 


turned, and when it has lain the Winter it is to 


be ſcreened for the Service of the Borders. 

The manner of ſcreening, we ſhall direct 
when we treat of that Seaſon. This is all that is 
to be done at prefent, and this will produce a 
Compoſt, rich without Dung; and fuch, as if 


Ae er} Brat, { There. is ſuch a 8 
—— Thing as 'z general Compoſt, which being of a 


q 


| duly. wrought, by good digging and breaking, 


Nav. 


will feed all the common kind of Garden Flow. — . 


ers luxuriantly for their uſeful Parts, without 


making them rank in Leaves. 


It will alſo raiſe many of the moſt choice Flowers. 

Plants, will live in it longer, and endure the 
Winter always better than in dunged Sojls ; and 
they will ingeneral ripen their Seeds more perfectly. 

Many employ more Time and Trouble on their 
Compoſts, who ſucceed much worſe: This we 
recommehd from frequent fucceſsful Trials. 

In Places where Marle cannot be had, the 
Quantity of what is ordered here, muſt be made 
up, half with Wood Pile Earth, and half with 
Pond Mud, and about half a Peck of Stone 
Lime muſt be added. This we have found 
very well ſupply the Deficiency. 

We have recommended to the Gardener, the 
following the Practice of the Dutch and French, 
in raiſing all bulbous Flowers from Seed. 

A Succeſſion of theſe muſt be ſown in move- 
able Boxes of fine Earth, as we have directed, 
and ſhall farther explaip at the Seaſon. 

They muſt now be removed into a warm Place, 
where they may be ſheltered from Winds, and 
enjoy the full Benefit of the Winter's Sun: They 
muſt be looked over carefully, that no Weeds be 
ſuffered tg riſe among them, nor Moſs to appear 
on the Edges. 

This Care will keep them in all the Strength 
required for their flaw Progreſs at the preſent 
Sealon, and they will advance in their gra- 
dual Way to Perfection. 

This Care being taken of the Seedling Bulbs, let 
the Gardener ſee that none of his valuable potted 
Flowers are left expoſed, but that his Carna- 
tions are under Hoops and Mats, and his 
Auricula's on their covered Stand. That done, 
he may for the preſent Week leave this Part pf 


| the Ground. 
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:&8-6'T; UV}, 
The Buſineſs of the SEMINARY, for the preſent Week, 


＋ H E Growths of the Nurſery are to be in the 
ſame Manner protected from the Froſts of 


the ſucceeding Months, as the Products of the 
Flower- Garden; though in a different Degree: 


When there are Beds of Seedling Shrubs, or 


of perennial Flowers of a ſomewhat tender Na- 


ture, they muſt be defended from the enſuing 
Rains and Froſts, | 

The beſt Method is by Hoops and Mats, or 
Cloths. Only let the Gardener remember this is 
a Place where Things are raiſed for Hardineſs ; 
and therefore while he preſerves, them alive, let 
him take Care he does not make them too tender. 


Let the Hoops that defend theſe Beds ſtand bigh, 
Ne. 11, 


and the Mats never be drawn over them, but in 
very bad Weather; and even in the worſt, let 


them have ſome Air at thoſe Hours when it is 


well warmed by the Sun. 
This is the Practice which beſt ſuits thoſe 


Seedlings that have ſome Height; and it may be 


uſed alſo to Cuttings of the tenderer Kinds that 


| are ſet in this Part of the Ground. 


For thoſe Beds in which the Plants are but 
ſhooting, or have very little Height, the beſt 
Defence is a ſprinkling of long dry Straw, which 


muſt be taken off again when the Weather is 
better, 


L I There 
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There will be alſo in the Seminary | ſome potted | 
— Trees. Theſe are moſtly Exoticks, which com- 


ing from moderate Climates bear our Air in 
Winter; though they require ſome Care. 

What ſhould be done with the more tender. | 
Kinds has been ſaid already; they are in the 
Green-houſe or the Stove at this Time: and 
ſome Care muſt be taken of theſe. The beſt is 
this. 

Throw down a dozen Barrows of Sand upon 
ſome dry Piece of the Seminary: dig this in; work 
it well with the reſt of the Ground, and then 
open Trenches length-wiſe in it of the Depth 
of the Pots, and of a Length to hold ems in 


— kö __ 


| Diſtance, (or three, or mare if the Number re- 
1 7 ſet in the Pots. one by. one, at 4 Foot 

iſtance in each Trench, fill up. the Spaces be- 
tween them with, more. of the ſame kind, 
and leyel £ the. Beds to. the Rim, of the Pots. 

The Trees and Shrubs for which this Manage- 
ment is intended, are young, and the Danger to 
yhich they are.expoſed, is that of the Froſt pe- 
eee the 

Pots. 
| | This is a certain Method of preventing it; 
and they will thus live through the Winter in the 
open Air, and be very _ when carried into 


two Rows. 


| their proper Places. 
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CHAP. 


Fruits get 


"1 BE fewer the Fruits are, which continue 


in Seaſon at this Time, the more valuable 
they become. 

The Currant is a kind little regarded when 
there is Plenty of ſuch as are more elegant; but 
a Plate of theſe in November or December, will be 

ble at the .beſt Table: 
eaſy Method by which the Gardener may ſupply 
them. 

Few Gardens are without a Shrub or two of 
this kind, nailed againſt a Wall; and none 
ſhould be without them. 


As the Fruit ripens on theſe, let a double Mat | 


be nailed over the whole Part of the Wall, where 
theTree ſpreads: let it fall over the entire Branches, 
and be brought pretty cloſe at the Sides; but 
let it have Air at the Bottom, and in about two 


CNN DEFANDEFANDEFANDS: EPA 


and there-is an | 


I. 
in Seaſon: 


Places ſideways. | 3 

The Time of doing. this is the middle of a 
dry Day, and it may be done ſooner or later; 
but neyer will be out of Time, ſo long as there 
remain any Fruit upon the Trees ; becauſe thoſe 
which are covered lateſt will laſt longeſt good. 


This will prevent the Sun at Noon from 
withering them, and the Froſts at Night from 
nipping, them; and thus both Red and White 
may be now, and for three Weeks or a Month 
longer, ſent up to Table. 


Theſe with the ſeveral Species we have directed 
to be laid up for earlieſt Uſe, and the Aſſiſtance 
of the Nut kind, and ſome very late Plums, will 
yet ſet out a Deſert at a tolerable Manner, or 


ſerve to fill up the Board about a Pine-Apple. 


CHA 


1? E Variety of Kinds ſuit Apples to vari- 
ous Purpoſes ; and they require accordingly | 
a different Manner of Preſervation. 

We may divide them under two general 
Kinds; thoſe intended for the Deſert, and thoſe 
for the Service of the Kitchen. 

2 


II. 
The Method of preſerving Apples for the Winter's Uſe. 


P. 


| As to the ſeveral Kinds deſign'd for eating as 
they are, they muſt be gather'd with Care; and 
| when every one that has the leaſt Blemiſh is ſe- 
Parated from among them, they muſt be care- 


3 for Pears. 
When 


Theſe two Trenches being, made at a Foot Nor 


— 


fully laid in a er and cover'd, as we directed 
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ov. When they have been a few Days damp on the de ſeparated from the others, ſhould be preſerved Nov. 


. 


.when any Speck or Mark of Decay is feen upon 
any one, it muſt be-thrown out. Then the fineſt 
muſt be reſerved by themſelves, and the reſt laid 


in a ſingle Layer upon the Floor and Shelves of a 
dry airy Room. 


From Time to Time theſe muſt. be watch'd ; 


the ripeſt taken up for the Table, and any decay'd 


ones remov'd. 


In fine Weather the Windows muſt be open'd 
in the Middle of the Day; and in Rain and Froſt 
they muſt be kept conſtantly ſhut. When the 


Froſt is very ſevere, ſome dry Straw ſhould be 


ſcattered over the Fruit. 
The fineſt of the Apples which we ordered to 


for Pears; and roſin'd down. Theſe will come 
in very agreeably, when the others are over. 
The beſt Way of keeping thoſe Apples intended 
for che Kitchen, is to pile them in a Heap, as the 
othets, and cover them with a:Blanket. Under 
this they may ſweat four or five Days longer than 
the finer Kinds; and being then wip'd one by one 
with Linnen Cloths, they muſt be carefully pil'd 
up in Heaps again. | 
In theſe they are to lie, taking off the Outſide 
Fruit as wanted; and at all Times carefully re- 
moving any decay'd or bad ones. Theſe alſo in 


very ſevere Weather ſhould be cover'd with a little 
Straw. 


K III. 


Of the Care and Management 


HE Buſineſs of Pruning, concerning which 
we gave Directions in our laſt Week's Num- 

ber, may be ſtill: carry'd on. The Method to be 
us'd in Reſpect of the Apricot and Peach, we 
have already given; and the Nectarine being in 
nothing particular, is to be manag'd in the ſame 
Theſe being the moſt valuable Kinds, are to be 
prun'd firſt ; and after they are finiſh'd, we ſhall 
direct the Gardener to go to his Apple and Pear- 
Trees. Theſe two Kinds agree in a great Meaſure 


with one another in their Nature, but they differ || ' This would not ſucceed in the Peach and Nec- 


widely from thoſe we have juſt mention'd : this is 
a Point very eſſential for the Gardener to under- 
ſtand, becauſe upon this depends entirely the Me- 
thod of Pruning. 

The Peach, and others of that Claſs, produce 
their Fruit naturally upon the laſt Year's Wood. 
On this depends the Method of their Pruning. 

Reaſon directs for this Purpoſe, that their 
Branches ſhould be ſhorten'd to a greater or leſſer 
Diſtance from their Origin, according to their 
Strength, and the Vigour of the Tree; becauſe 
by this Method they will produce new Shoots for 
the ſucceeding Year. | 

On the other Hand, it is the old Wood that 
yields the Pears : the five or {ix Years Branches 
yields moſt of all. | 

There riſe from theſe a peculiar Kind of Shoots, 
which are ſhort, robuſt, and deſtin'd for the 
Growth of the Fruit. ED 

This plainly indicates what is to be the Method 
of pruning them. 

They muſt not be ſhortned, becauſe that Ope- 
ration would make the Branches, Nature intended 
for ſhooting theſe Sprouts for the Fruit, ſend out 
more Wood. | 

The Conſequence of this would be, that the Tree 
would be loaded with uſeleſs Boughs ; and there 


oY 


of Fruit-Trees for this Week. 


would be ſcarce any Branches left in the Condition 
Nature intended for bearing. 


This Method would alſo frequently cut away 
the very Parts on which Bloſſom Buds ſhould have 
appear'd. 

The Branches of Pear Trees therefore muſt 
never be ſhortned in the general Courſe of Prun- 
ing : but if any one happens to grow very 
large in an improper or irregular Place, then ſuch 
a Straggler may be cut off, to the Place where it 
will ſhoot more regularly or uſefully. 


tarine Kind, for the Stump would come to no- 
thing; but the Pear will ſhoot freely from the 
old Wood. In theſe Trees wherever a Branch 
runs croſs another, the weaker of the two muſt be 
cut out. 

Whenever the Branches ſtand too cloſe, they 
muſt be thinn'd; for a Pear Tree that is too 
full of Wood will never bear well. 

It is eſſential to theſe, above moſt other Trees, 
that the Branches ſtand free and clear of one an- 
other, that the Sun and Air may have full Paſ- 
ſage. 

All thoſe young upright Shoots, which riſe in 
theſe Trees from the Trunk, muſt be now cut 
out, for the Reaſon we have juſt given; for there 
could never be a free Paſſage of the Air, or due 
Diſtance of the Branches, where theſe were en- 
courag'd. 


If there be dead Wood in any Part, that muſt alſo 
be carefully cut out; and all this done, the Trees 
muſt be ſtrictly examined as to the Diſpoſition 
of the Branches : they ſhould be left, for Service, 
at a-moderate Diſtance, that the whole Tree, and 
the Fruit in every Part of it, may have the Be- 
nefit of free Air; and, for the Sake of Beauty, 
that Diſtance ſhould be nearly equal. 

The Gardener who pretends to moſt Know- 


ledge 
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Nov. ledge, generally employs his Knife moſt freely: 
let him in theſe Trees employ its Uſe according to 


the Extremity of the laſt Yeat's Shoot: now | 


off before its Appearance; and, as we have before 
ſaid of this Tree, the Vigour of Nature, which 
would have produced afterwards Sprouts for the | 


theſe Directions, or he will never ſucceed. When 

he manages otherwiſe, he may depend upon this 

Truth, That the more Cutting, the leſs Fruit. 
The natural Place of the Pear's Blofſom-Bud is 


when this Shoot is ſhortned, the Bloſſom is cut 


Fruit on the Sides of that Branch, is exhauſted, 
by ſending out new Shoots of Wood. 

There is no Need to provide for a new Supply 
of Wood in theſe Trees ; for the Shoots that bear 
one Tear, continue fruitful utany; and they will, 
in a Manner, cover the principal Branches. 

What is to be done further in the Training of 
theſe Trees for Uſe and Beauty, muſt be in Sum- 
mer, and we ſhall give the Directions for it in 


. 


IV. 


CHLORITS, or te KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


C H,A 


F. 1. 


Products of the Kitchen-Ground now in Segſan. 


HO? this is not a Seaſon when many new 

Products are to come in, we ſhall occa- 

fionally remind the Owner of a Garden, of the 
principal among the better Kinds which continue. 
He may now expect, in very good Order, be- 
ſide the common Furniture of every Green-Stall, | 
Cauliflowers, which, under the Management we 
have directed, will be fine, white, and ſound. | 
There will alſo be Artichokes ; and the Root call'd | 


Jeruſalem Artichoke : Scorzonera, Salſafie, Skir- 


ret, and Dutch or larger -rooted Parſley. There 
will alſo be Celeri, Chardoons, and Muſhrooms, 
and ſome Hot-Bed Aſparagus. 1 
We ſhall deliver the Methods of bringing all 
theſe to their Perfection, as we treat occaſionally 
of the ſeveral Seaſons of planting and preſerving 
them; and he who has ſo many good Products 
for this and the more advanced cold Seaſons, will 
almoſt defy the Hand of Winter.. 


CHA P. I. 


The Care and Management of the Ground. 


HILE. the Labours of the Year are many | 
W in other Parts of the Garden at this Seaſon, 


the Hands are at Liberty that ſhould perform 
them, becauſe bur little is demanded here. 

Let the Gardener take the Advantage of a dry 
Day, and open a few Trenches in ſome ſhelter'd 
Part of his Kitchen Ground for Peaſe. 

Let him alſo plant ſome more Beans. They 
will ſhoot at the due Time, and lay the Founda- 
tion for a Succeſſion. 

Let him go over the Ground where his forward 
Crops of theſe two Kinds were planted,” and 
break the Earth between the Rows, and draw it 
up about the Stalks. This will defend them 
againſt rocking with the Wind, and will keep the 
Froſt from their Roots. 

In good Weather let him take off the Glaſſes from 
the Cauliflower Plants; and uſe this Opportunity of 
drawing up the Earth about them, without de- | 
ſtroying the young Salleting ſown at the Edges. 


As Froſt is now to be expected that will har- 
den the Ground beyond the Power of the Spade 
to enter, thoſe Roots which will be requir'd for 


the Service of the Table, ſhould be taken up and 
preſerved. 


Let a large Quantity of Sand be dry'd and 
ſifred, and make a Bed of it three Inches deep, on 
the Floor of ſome dry Room. Take up the Roots 
of a good Quantity of Salſafie and Scorzonera, 
as alſo of the great-rooted Parſley, and having 
wip'd them clean, lay them carefully upon this 
Bed of Sand. Cover them four Inches deep with 
more of the ſame dry Sand, ſifting it on, that it 


may fall regularly. | 
In the ſame Manner make larger and deeper 


Beds of Sand for Carrots, and among them lay a 
few Parſnips ; ſift over them more Sand, and 
ſcatter ſome dry long Straw upon the Top. Out 
of theſe Beds they are to be taken as they ars 


wanted in the Kitchen. 
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the PLEASURE-GARDEN, 


CHA KL 
Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Per fedtion, 


Nov, 
Shrubs and Plants diſtinguiſn'd by their 
l. XII. 


9 4 HE Gn recollects, that, beſide thoſe 
Beauty, we recommend ſome for their 


Fig. 1. Singularity. This is one of them : tho? were it 


wholly without the other Recommendation, it 
would not have been ſelected for this Purpoſe. 
Authors have call'd it by various Names; and 


*tis but of very late Time its true Place, in a re- 


gular Arrangement of Plants, was known : we 
owe this to Linnzvs; but he has in his former 
Works, miſplac'd it: that Author, in the Cliffort 
Garden, calls it a Celaſtrus; and he is follow'd in 
that Name by Gronovivs and Van Rovex. 

CoMMELINE names it an Euenymus; but in the 
Species Plantarum, Linn us departing from his 
former Opinion, calls it a Ceanotbus; adding, as 
a Diſtinction of the Species, folirs trinerviis : 
Ceanothus, with three-rib'd Leaves. 

The Root is woody and ſpreading. 

The Shrub riſes to ſix or eight Foot high, ne 
the Stem s tolerably ſtrong. 

The Bark on this is of a greyiſh brown, had on 
the young Shoots it is purpliſh. 

The Branches ſpread variouſly and irregularly, 
and are full of very handſome Leaves, 

Theſe are oblong, large, and of a fine ſhining 
green. They have ſhort reddiſh Foot-ſtalks, 


and they are ſerrated at the Fdges, ſharp-pointed, 
Numb. XII. 


I, THREE- RIBB'D CEANOTHUS. 


and ſtrongly mark'd with three longtdinal Ribs. 


The Flowers are in nothing conſiderable but 
their Number ; for they have neither Bigneſs, 
Scent, nor Colour. They ſtand in Cluſters, and 
are white. 

After theſe come ſmall and dry three-corner'd 
Fruit, of a brown Colour. 

The Student, to know the Place of the Shrub in 
the Linnan Syſtem, muſt examine this little 
Flower: and he will, in that cloſer Obſervation, 
find enough of Singularity. 

The Cup, embracing the Baſe of the Flower, 
is ſmall, and green at the Bottom; but at the 
Top it ſpreads out into ſome Breadth, and is di- 
vided into five Segments, ting'd with a whitiſh 
or a reddiſh Colour, 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of five Pe- 
tals, Theſe are very ſmall, extremely obtuſe at 
the End, compreſs'd, arch'd, and ſwell'd, and 
they have long Baſes, which adhere to the Scg- 
ments of the Cup. 

In the Centre ſtand five Filaments, crown'd 
with roundiſh Buttons; and in the Midſt of theſe 


riſes a ſingle Style. This ſhews the Place in the 
Linn &ax Syſtem. 


The Pentandria, the Fifth of that Author's 
Claſſes, receives thoſe Genera which have five regu- 
lar Threads in the Flower, and this is one of the 

M m firſt 
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with a manifold” Chiſtet of Fr 
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firſt Section under that Class, the Monogyme :- 
this is learn'd from the Style veg ſingle. 


Culture f the CxANOTHVYS: 


This ShrulP ripe s with us, 
be rais'd fronf them! may alſo be 
North America, where it is very common, and it 


will riſe freely from them. This Method affords the | 
handſomeſt Plants, but they are long in coming 4 


be 2. 24 C 0 RX M B 


This is one of thoſe Plants which doubly claim 
their Place in a judicious Collectis, from fei 
Singularity and from their Beau 

It is another of thoſd ecke 
min'd Genus, till of late, has led Authors to call 
it by a Variety of- Names. ; 

It is deſcrib'd in Ray — 9 — — the 
inartificial Name of Millefolio affinis Maderaſ- 
patana. | 

CoMMELINE calls it Campborath Africina. Ss 

LiIxx us, Selago Forymbo, pu iplici: Selago, 
Ubder'this 
generical Name it ſtands alſo in Van Roven. 

Let the Botanical Student here avoid cohfound- 
ing Things in his Imagination. 


DilLENtvs has unluckily\calld,\ by chis Name on 


Selago, a kind of Moſs. ComMELine is not 
without Excuſe, tho* without Reaſon, in calling 
te Shrub a Campborata. Hzzman had firſt de- 
ſcrib'd it under that Name, and he conform'd to 
the Cuſtom of the Botaniſts of his Time. 

The Root is divided, hard, and hung with 
innumerable,Fibres. 


The Stem is woody, and divides at a ſmall | 


Height ,into. a great Number of Branches, The 
Bark, on the larger Parts, is greyiſh, but on the 
ſmaller, it is of a pale green, or lightly daſh'd 
with a reddiſh Brown. 

The Leaves are ſmall, but their Number very 
well atones their ſeparate Bigneſs; and they are 


plac'd with a Beauty and Regularity ſcarce known | 


in any other Plant. They are ſmall, oblong, 


ſharp-pointed, and they ſtand in Cluſters at the | 


Joints, like Pencils. 

The Flowers, like the Leaves, are ſeparately 
ſmall, but they ſtand in ſurpriſingly thick Cluſters, 
reſembling, in ſome Degree, the Diſpoſition of Flow- 
ers in the umbe/liferous Plants. They are white, and 
when view'd at a ſmall Diſtance, each appears to 
have four little Spots of a gold yellow. Theſe are 
indeed the Buttons terminating the Filaments ; 


but they ſeem, at ſome Diſtance, plac'd on the 
Flower. 


« Theſe lead the Student to the Claſs to which this 


ſingular Shrub is to be referr'd; but it is fit withal 
he take an exact View of the Flowers. He will 
find each is plac'd in its little Cup, and this is form'd 
of a ſingle Piece, divided into four ſmall Seg- 
ments, of which the under one is largeſt. 


The Body of the Flower is, form'd of a ſingle 
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to Perfection: ee ado Teo l- E Rr Nov. 
thod by laying. The Branches readily take Root 
this Way, and there requires no n Ma- 
nagement. 
They wi 


pexfit to take off Seaſon; 
and after o more is requir f an to pot 
them; perfect ' take them 
into l houſe in Winter. The Leaves fall 


in Autumn, Ne EEC nn ARG 
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Petal; tubular wee "1 Baſe, T57 GA 
pervidys ; d Jat the Edge divided into five ob- 
long Se ts, ſomewhat unequal ; two at the 
Top Moldllerz:ahd onẽ ſat the Bottom larger 


than the two at the Sides. 

dee The Filaments are inſerted in the Body of the 

Flower, and they alſo are unequal: two being 
longer than the others; this is an Inequality which 

| the Student has been already inform'd, marks a 
| Linn ARA Gaſsę the Didynamia; and the ſucceed- 

ing Fruit, which is looſe, ſhelly, and form'd of 

| the Remains of the Flower; making a kind of 

Capſule for the Seed, ſhews it to be one of the 

+ Angioſpermis : the Seeds being cover'd marking 

that Sub-diſtin8tion. 


rf the Conrunous SELAGO, 


This elegant Shrub is a Native of Atbiopia, 
where it naturally lives in poor, barren, ſandy 
Soil. On theſe Articles, we have inform'd the 

Jjudicious Gardener, is always to be founded the 
| Culture and Management of Plants; and what 
| Experience has added to confirm this Praftice, we 
' ſhall lay down in the preſent Inſtance. 
| To ſuit the Soil to the Nature of the ele 
* muſt be dry; and yet to give it the full Vi- 
gour in our Country, there muſt be ſome Rich- 
, neſs: this muſt be given without encumbring the 
M aſs; «and it may be happily effected thus: 
Throw in a Heap a Barrow of Under-turf 
Earth, from a dry Common: add a Peck of 
Coal-aſhes, two Pecks of Marle, and a Pound 
| Weight of fine Shavings of Horn, ſuch as are 
| ſold at the Lanthorn Cutters. 


Let this be put together at the * Seaſon, 
and lie all Winter. 


In this Compoſt the Shrub may be nürd from 
Seed, or otherwiſe. 

If from Seeds, they muſt be had from the Place 
of its natural Growth, for it does not eaſily ripen 
them here. This is alſo a tedious Method: for 
both which Reaſons we prefer, where Slips can be 
had, the propagating it that Way. 

To this Purpoſe, early in Spring, let half a 
Dozen ſmall Pots be fill'd with this Compoſt : let 
as many Slips be carefully taken off from a thriv- 
ing Plant; and pierce them thro' and thro”, in 
two or three Places, with a fine Awl. 

Then plant one in each Pot; give it a gentle 
Watering z and all being ſo ſet, place them in 

a Bark 
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RH a Bark-bed of gentle Heat up to che Rim of che 


— F 


Shade them carefully, and water them every 


other Day. Let them have all this Aſſiſtance of 


Warnith, Shade, and Moiſture to make them 
take Root, and after they - have hor, 1 the 
Air to them by Degrees. 

They will thus he Weed and Rtrengrhened, 
and when they have ſtood ſome time longer in 
theſe ſmall Pots, let ſome larger be filled up one 
Fourth with the ſame Compoſt as many as 
there are thriving Plants. 


Looſen with a thin-bladed Knife, the Earth 
from the Sides of the ſmall Pots, and get it out 


entire, place this with its Plant upright in the 
larger Pot, and fill up carefully in the ſame 
Mould: Give a gentle Watering, and ſet them 
upon the Tan in the ſame Bed for ſome Days, 
watering them every Evening. 


This will ſtrengthen them to bear the open Air 


by raiſing the Glaſſes, and when well eſtabliſhed, 
they muſt: be brought out in the middle of a 
warm cloudy Day, and ſet among the Exotics. 

Alfter this they require no particular Treat: 


ment: They muſt only be managed as the reſt, - 


and at the Approach of Winter be taken into 


| Shelter. 


» 4 


This for the Beauty of its Flower and hand- 


ig. 3- ſome Growth, deſerves its Place in any Collec- 


tion. 


quainted with the Plant; but it is one of the nu- 
merous Inſtances how ill the Diſtinctions in Botany ; 


were eſtabliſhed, till Linz avs. 


.PLuxzNET, and Boccoxx, join to call it an 


Althes,, The, firſt Althea Carpini folio The 


latter Althea Virginiana Bidens.—CouukLIxE calls | 


it an Alcea or Vervain Mallow, Alcea Carpini fo- 
olio.— And DirrIENIUs, a Malvinda. 

Linx aus and Van Roven name it a Sida, and 
add to diſtinguiſh the Species, Foliis cordato ova- 
tus ſerratis, Stipulis ſetageis, axillis ſubſpingſis. Sida 
with ſerrated, oval and heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
with briſtly Films, and the Inſertions of the 
Branches ſomewhat prickly. 

The Root is white, large and divided. 
Plant is two Foot and a half high. 

The Stalks are round, upright, and variouſly 

divided into Branches. 
On theſe the Leaves are placed with a becom- 
ing Wildneſs. They are of a handſome Figure, 
long, elegantly indented at the Edges, ſharp- 
pointed, and at the Baſe where they are broadeſt, 
they are indented in a heart-like Manner for the 
Stalk. 

From the Boſoms of theſe riſe ſmall Stalks 
and Branches, for the Support of the Flowers; 
and with them filmy Subſtances and a kind of 
harmleſs Prickles in the Place where * join 
the main Stalk. 


The Colour of the Leaves on theſe ſmaller 
Branches, is a pale greyiſh Green. 

Thoſe on the main Stalk are of a deeper 
Green, but ſcattered over with a ſilvery Down, 
which gives them a Paleneſs to the Eye, and 
makes them ſoft and velvety to the Touch. 

The Flowers are large, elegant, and nume- 
rous; they are ſcattered in a manner all over the 
Plant. Some riſe with ſimple Foot Stalks from 
the Boſoms of the Leaves ; and others are placed 
at the Extremities of the ſmaller Branches. 

They are of a pale but very elegant Yellow, 
1 


The 


* 
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' YELLOW INDIAN S$IDA. 


ſomething deeper than Lemon- peel: and they 


have yellower Buttons in great Number in the 


|. Centre. 
The Generality of late Authors have been ac- | 


To know the Claſs to which the Sida belongs, 


Jet a ſipgle Flower be examined carefully; its 


Cup is form'd of one Piece, wide at the 


| Mouth, and indented in five Places round the 
Rim. 


The Body of the Flower is compoſed of five 
diſtinct Petals uniting at their Baſe; theſe are 


broad, obtuſe at the End, and very narrow at 
the Baſe. 


The Centre of the Flower is occupied by a tu- 
bular Body, formed of numerous united Fila- 
ments. Theſe at the Top ſeparate again, and 
ſtand free ſome Part of their Height, and have 


at their Tops rounded Buttons. 


The Style is ſhort and ſingle : the Flower be- 
ing fallen, appears a Fruit, in the whole of a 
roundiſh pointed Form, but compoſed of nume- 


rous Cells joined one to another, which when 


they ſeparate appear horned. 


The Conſtruction and Arrangement of the Fi- 


laments in this Flower, being ſingular, are the 
Characters of its Claſs and not their Number 
we have made the Reader acquainted with the ſix- 
teenth in the LIN xÆ AN Syſtem, the Monadelpbia. 
Its Characters he has ſeen, is, that the Filaments 
coaleſce at their Bottoms; this Character he 
reads in the preſent Flower, and he is therefore 
to refer the Plant to which it belongs to that 
Claſs. 

The third Section or Subdiviſion under it, 
containing the Polyandria, the Number of Fila- 
ments and their Diſpoſitions here, very plainly 
diſcover that it is alſo of that Diviſion. 


Culture of the YELLOw Siba, 


This Plant is a Native of the Eaft and Weſt.-In- 
dies; and in both is found in the ſame Soil, which 


a deep and rich black Mould, at ſome ſmall Di- 


ſtance from Water, or near the Foot of a Hill. 


This is to be our Rule for its Culture ; and let 
a Compoſt be thys made for it. Mix together 


four 
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Nov. four Buſhels of wnder Turf from a rich 
— low Meadow, one Buſhel of Cow Dung, and half 
| 


Pl. XII. 


a Buſhel of Pond Mud. Let theſe be laid toge - 
ther at the preſent Seaſon . 
will be ready when wanted. 

Early in Spring let the deb be fawn pon 6. 
Hot · bed covered with good Garden Mould. 

When the Plants are three Inches high, let 
the beſt of them be ſelected for railing, and 
planted each in a ſmall Pot, filled with the Com- 
poſt juſt deſcribed,  - | 

Let theſe be ſet in a Bark-bed, and ſhaded . 
and watered till they have taken Root ; then let 
them be gradually hardened to the Air. 


As they grow large, let larger Pots be provid- 


ed for them. Let a little of the Compoſt be put 


in 


| 


in each of theſe, and let che whole L of Nov. 
Earth be nan — 


Plant. | 

Set this optiche in che larger Pot, then ry 
round with more of the Compoſt ; give a gentle 
Watering, and ſer them om the Tan-bed again, 


* bh 


Glaſſes carefully. ._ 
. After they are thus indes 8 dus Height and 


Strength, let them be ſet out in the middle of a 


warm cloudy Day ; and placed among the Exo- 


At the Approach of Winter, let ſome of them 


be taken into the Green-houſe, and ſome into 
the Stove; they will flower longeſt and fulleſt in 
the latter Place. 


4. 


2 


There is not a more beautiful Plant than this, 
Fig. 4. if we take in the Conſideration of all its Parts, 


in the Campanula kind; and ſcarce. its ſuperior in 
any other. 

The Diſpoſition of the Leaves as well as their 
Form, attract the Eye; and the Figure, Place, 


and Aſpect of the Flowers fill it with Satisfaction. 


Theearlier Writers were not acquainted with this 
Species, but among the later, ſcarceany have omit- 


ted to name it; and the Characters of the Genus 
are ſo ſtrongly impreſſed upon it, that all have 
agreed to call it by the ſame Name, Campanula. 


To this Linn avs adds, as a Diſtinction of 


the Species, Foltis haſtatis dentatis oppoſitis petio- 
latis, capſulis quinque locularibus. Campanula with 
ſpear · po 


inted and dentated Leaves placed oppo- 
fite on Foot-ſtalks, and with five Cells in the 
Seed Veſſel. 

Our Gardeners call it univerſally from the 


Place of its natural Growth, Canary Campanula. 


They do not chuſe to part with a Latiz Name 


when they have got it, though the Exgliſb one 
be ever ſo familiar. 


The Root is tuberous and hung about with Fibres. 

The Stalk is round, upright, and ſix or eight 
Feet high, purpliſh at the Bottom, and of a 
pale Green upwards. 

The Leaves riſe ſometimes two, ſometimes 
three at a Joint. Theſe are very diſtant: and 
from their Boſoms generally ſhoot up ſome 
young Stalks, which give a very beautiful tufted 
Appearance to the Part of the Plant where they 
are ſituated, 

The Leaves have long, ſlender, and reddiſh 
Foot-ſtalks: they are of a beautiful greyiſh 
Green, and of the Shape of a Spear Point, with 
two Beards at the Bottom: they are _ 
pointed and ſerrated at the Edges. 


The Flowers are large. andelegant, they ve 
drooping, and they are of the perfect Bell Shape, 
and of a bright flaming Yellow, tinged with Red. 

The Seed Veſſel is large and contains nume- 


: rous. Seeds. 


| it. 


| 


the Centre of the Baſe its Nectarium. 


CANARY N E R. 


The Flower muſt be laid open to diſcover thoſe 
ſmall Parts, on which the Characters of the Claſs 
are impreſſed. 

It is hollow, deep, broad and i impervious at the 
Baſe; and at the Edge is divided into five Seg- 
ments. When thus 'torn open, there appears in 
This muſt 
be firſt obſerved, becauſe the Filaments riſe from 
It is compoſed of five ſmall pointed and 
convergent Scales. 

Upon the Tops of theſe are placed the Fila- 


| ments, which are therefore alſo five; they are 


very ſmall, and they have long and flatted But- 
tons, 


In their Centre appears the Style, which is longer 
than theſe Filaments, and has a Crown upon its 
Top of an oblong Shape, divided into three Parts, 
which when mature turn back. 

The Number of the Filaments as they ſtand 
regularly, ſhews the Claſs of the Plant : it is one 
of the Pentandria, the fifth of Linn avusz and 
its ſingle Style ſhews it one of the Monogynia. 


Culture of the Canary BELI-FLOwWER. 


We have given the Gardener his everlaſting 
Rule, to find the Soil moſt proper far his Plants 
by enquiring in what kind they natyrally are 
found in their proper Coyntry. 

This is uſually to be learned in the more accu - 
rate Botanical Writers. With reſpect to the 
preſent Species in the Canaries, it is always found 
in a dry ſandy Ground, and notwithſtanding that 
Diſadvantage riſes to twelve Feet in Height. 

This ſhould be our Rule for the Compoſt ſuit- 
ed to it, and upon this I have experienced with 
Succeſs the following Mixture, 

Take two Byſhels of Upland Paſture Ground, 
one Buſhel of Wood-Earth, and half a Buſhel 
of Sand. Mix all theſe well together; and let 
them be expoſed to the Air from November to 
Midſummer. 

The ä wt may Gardens, that it may 
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r and the beſt Method of ks Pro- 
is by parting the Roots. 

To. this Purpoſe let the Gardener wait till the 
Stalks which flowered, are decayed; that is the 
Period of Reſt for the Roots; and they are then 
to be parted without Danger. Let this be done 
with a careful Hand, and the principal * 
lightly touched. 

Fill as many Pots with the Compoſt Juſt de- 
ſcribed, as there are Roots for planting, and 
place each carefully in the middle of the Pot. 
Cover it two Inches with the ſame Soil, and give 
the Earth a gentle Watering. 

Set the Pots in a warm ſhady Place, and once 


few Inches height, let the Waterings be larger 
and more frequent. 


In the Beginning of September they muſt, be ſer 
among the Exotics ; and at the Approach of cold 
Nights removed into the Green-houſe. 


Thus they will flouriſh perfectly well, and be- 


thro' the whole Winter. In March the flower- 

ing Seaſon will be over; and the Stalks will ſoon 
after begin to decay z but they riſe again in all 
their Vigour in the Beginning of Auguſt, and 


flower as in the preceding Seaſon, 


IJ. YELLOW CLUSTE 


The Aloes are in general handſome Plants, and 
they ſucceed one another very happily at this 
Seaſon; when Flowers in general are ſcarce. 

This is an elegant Kind ; and deſerves the 
mote Regard, as it differs from the G 
particularly in the Colour of the Flowers, as 
well as in their Diſpoſition : the Leaves * have 
their Singularity. 

Its Characters are ſo ſtrongly impreſied, that 
moſt who have written of it, have called it by 
the Name of Aloe. 

Lin avs diſtinguiſhes the Species by the Title, 
Aloe floribus ſeſſulibus reflexis imbricatis priſmaticis : 
Aloe with priſmatick Flowers hanging downward 
over one another, and having no Foot-ſtalks. 

The Root is thick and yellow, and ſends 
out numerous, large, and very long Fibres. 

The Leaves riſe in a great Cluſter, and they 
are extreamly long and narrow; of a triangular 
Shape, and of a deep green Colour ; they are 
involved together at the Baſes, and with good 
Culture, will riſe to five Feet in Height. 

The Stalk riſes ſingly in the Centre; and is 
round, thick, upright, and five Foot high. Up- 
on the Top of this are placed the Flowers. 

They ſtand in a vaſt Cluſter, one laid above 
another; and they are large, and of a very deep 
ſtrong yellow. They are ſingly, of the Length 
and Thickneſs of a Child's Finger. 

This is all greatly to the Advantage of the 
Plant : but its Scent is diſagreeable ; it is not 
however ſtrong, or offenfive, unleſs purpoſely 
ſmelt. 

The Flowers, whoſe Form is truly that of 
the Aloe Kind, ſhould have prevented Error, in 
Reſpect of the Genus, but they have not done ſo 
univerſally. 

This is the Plant which Brzvynivs has cal- 
led Iris varia fiore Iuteo: led to it by Bo- 
DAUS in his Commentaries upon THEREOF HRASTUs, 
who tho' he has figured the Plant, yet led 
by its Leaves inſtead of regarding the Flow- 
ers, has called it by a like Name. 

Our Student when he ſees the Flower hol- 


low, and placed naked on the Stalk, divided 
No. 12, 


R FLOWERED ALOE. 


at the Edge into ſix Segments, and contain- 
ing as many Filaments, can no more miſtake 
its Genus than its Claſs : he will know it to be 
an Aloe, one of the Hexandria; and by its ſingle 
Style, which is very obvious, as ſoon as the 


Flower is torn open, he will af it belongs al- 
ſo to the Monogynia. 


Culture of the YzLLow CLusTEraD ATox. 


The Native Country of this Aloe, is the 
Cape of Good Hope, and it there lives only in 
damp rich Soils. The black Mould, which is 
the common Soil of the ſwampy Places, in 
that Country, is its natural Ground. 

This is very different from the Soil in which 
the Aloes in general delight, and it ſhews alſo, 
that more frequent and large Waterings are re- 
' quired for this, than for any of the other Spe- 

cies. 

This muſt be the Method of bringing the 
Plant to Perfection here: and this ſhews the 
great Error of thoſe Gardeners, who following 
the Inſtructions of Writers, no more capable 
than themſelves, of tracing in the Volumes of 
the Learned, the true Account of the Species, 
ot learning their diſtinct Nature, order one Soil 
for all the Kinds: as if, becauſe the Name of 
24 Plant were Aloe, it therefore demanded a 
particular Degree of Dryneſs, or of Moiſture, 
in the Soil ſupporting it. 

According to theſe Inſtructions, here propoſed 
from Nature, let this Aloe have a peculiar Com- 
poſt, altogether different from the others, and 
thus prepared. 

Juſt pare away the Turf in a wet rich Meadow, 
and take of the fine black Mould that lies under 
it four Buſhels, add to this of Marle one 
Buſhel ; of Wood-pile Earth three Pecks, and 
one Peck of Cow-dung. 

Let this be laid together, two Months, or 
more, turning it once in a Fortnight, and it will 
then be ready for Service. 

In this the Plants areto be propagated by Means 
| of thoſe Suckers, or Off-ſets, which they yield in 
Nn abun- 


in four Days very lightly ſprinkle the Mould till Nov. 
they begin to ſhoot. When the Stalks have a ———» 


; ginning to flower about this Seaſon, will continue 


— 
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Nov. Ae where they . The | Tn this Manner 0 them be kept in the Nov. 
—— Timefor planting theſe, is the Millale of J.. | Bed three Weeks, and then by Degrees mote and 
They moſt be taken off wich -preat” Care more hardened :; till at length the Glaſſes art ta- 


from the Mother Plant, and laid ]. Days up- ken quite off in the Middle of "a warm Day. 
on a Shelf, in à co ay Plage to Harde. Af. © After this, they may be removed into the 


ter this one muſt be'planted in-each Por in this | Greenhouſe, and from thende into the Stove.” 
- Compoſt, and that with all poſſible Care. This is the Method of 2 them to 
- % When they are all planted, let the Pots have their greateſt Perfection. 


a very gentle Watering, and ſet them in a warm | They nu be Wegen wine inthe Slives 
ſhady Place. Here tor them and another Fo- the Water having ſtood there four and twen- 


, night without any farther Care. ty Hours, to bring it to the Temper of the Place. 
Then bring them to a. Bark-bed, which n a Under this Management, they will grow a 
* very moderate Heat, and ſet in the Pots two great deal during the Winter; and in Spring will 


Thirds of their Height in the Bark : draw a Mat be in a fine Forwardneſs towards flowering. They 


over the Glaſs, and thus let them ſtand all Day. | are ſingular in the higheſt Degree, even in the 
In the Middle of the next Day, raiſe the Glaſ- | Leaf, and a great Ornament to the Place. 


ſes a little, by a notched Stick. 


\  Grimfon Tape Due, aN 


PL XII. WARY G prices Geranium, is equal ed the more it be The Cup in which it 
Fig. 5. 0 their Beauty. This is a Species, fingular | ſtands, is formed of a ſingle Leaf, and divided 
and in the higheſt Degree; and worth a | into five Segments. The Body of the Flower is 
Place in the beſt Collection. | compoled | of five Petals, and of theſe, three are 
The Leaves are not leſs peculiar in We turned up in the ſame Manner we have men- 
Form than the Flowers; and from theſe moſthave {| tioned, and che other two hang down. This gives 
named the Plant. Hzzxman calls it, Geranium | the Air of Singularity to the Flower. 
axemones folio. And CoumteLInE, Geraninm myr- | We deſcribe i it in the moſt perfect State, men- 
bidis folio. Linn Xus forming a more certain | tioning the Colour to be throughout Crimſon, for 
Diſtinction, by taking in alſo the Structure of | it is frequently white; but even in that Caſe it is. 
the Flower, names it Geranium calycibus monopbillis not without its Beauty; for at the Part where 
corallis papilionaceis vexillo dipetalo folijs bipinnatis. | the lower Petals droop, it is ſtained with two 
Geranium with bipinnated Leaves, with the Flow- | large and elegant Spots of Crimſon. 
er-Cup of one Leaf, and the Flower papilina- Some Authors have conſidered it in this State, / 
ceous, with two Leaves in the Vexillum. as a diſtin& Species; but it is no more than a 
The Root is tuberous and brown; round, and { Variety of the other, as Linnzvus has more 
of the Shape and Bigneſs of a Turnep. accurately 1 i ; 
The Leaves that riſe firſt from it, are large, 4 . eee are to be refer'd, 
and very beautifully divided; they have long, | 112 0 OE A, So ? ol 
hairy, rediſh Foot-ſtalks, and they are cut into er Filaments united” 
arrow Segments their Colour is an due dne Body at the Bottom, and counts che 
1 green 8 Number to be ten, will! not fail to know the Plant 


5 delpbia 
In the Centre of a large Tuft of theſe, belongs to the Monodelphia Decandria. 


riſes' the Stalk, which ſupports the Flowers ; 
it is united with ſome of the inner Ones at its 


Baſe z but all the Way from thence it is naked; I The plant is a Native of Africa, where it ſpreads 
it is purpliſh at the Bottom, of a whitiſh green | its Leaves over the dry Earth, by the Sides of 
toward the Top, and hairy. Foreſts, in a pleaſing Luxuriancy. | 
The Flowers terminate. this in a Kind of | The Soil in theſe Places is a light ſandy 
Umbell, and they are very large, and of an e- Loam, enriched by the rotted Branches of the 
legant pale Crimſon: they ſtand on long and Trees. This points out naturally the Compolt 
lender Foot-ſtalks, a Part of their Petals hang- | that is to be given it in our Gardens. 
ing down, and the Remainder ſtanding erect, For this Purpoſe, bring in a Barrow of light 
each Flower has the Aſpect of the papiliona- | ſandy Earth from under the Turf in a common 
ceous Kind. Paſture ; mix with it a Buſhel of Earth, from 
In the Centre appears the Tops of the Style,. | under an old Wood-pile, and add a Peck of the 
which is alſo of a fine Crimſon, and adds not a | coarſeſt Sand. | 
little to the Elegance of the Flower, This reſembles its natural Soil, and in this 1 
The Seed-veſſels which follow, reſemble the | have raiſed the Plant to its s molt perfect Splen- 


Culture. of the PariLionaceous Geranium, 


W AA. 


I Beak of a Crane, as in all the other Geraniums. | dour. 


The more diſtinctiy the Flower is examin- | Let this be prepared ſeveral Months before 
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Nen "SAS ed a beratativy: that no Weeds 
may grow upon it ; and that it may have all the 


Advantage: of the Sun, Air and Rains. 
There are t]¹a Methods of propagating it; 

the one! by nn the Roots, and — 5 by 
Somiog - | 

The Way by OF- Gas from the — 4 is eaſieſt, 
ll moſt expeditious z but this is a Kind 
which produces thoſe Off-ſers ſlowly. It ripens 
its Seeds very well with us, and therefore that is 
the beſt Way of procuring its Encreaſe. 

Early in Spring let theſe be ſown upon a Hot- 
Bed, ſcattering a few at a Diſtance, one from a- 
nother ; and covering them a quarter of an Inch 
with: fine Mould. 

When the Plants appear, pull up the Weakeſt, 
leaving only about. half a Dozen, and theſe at a 
good Diſtance. 

Thus they may ſtand till they have ſome little 
Height; then they muſt be removed into ano- 
ther Hot-bed ; and after ſome Time in that, 
tranſplanted into Pots of the Compoſt. 

Theſe Pots muſt be ſet in a Hot-bed Frame, 
and the new planted Geraniums watered careful - 
ly. Inthis Place, they muſt be ſhaded, till well 


rooted :, and then hardened to the Air by De- 


grees. 


Winter taken into the Gteen-houſe. 


Nov. 


When the — is er they muſt be 
ſet out among the Exoticks, and at the Apprpach 


Some of theſe. ſeedling Plants I have ville. 
found to bear Crimſon, and others, white Flow- 


ers; but even the White, by Means of their Spots 
There is no Way to be ſure 


are very beautiful. 


of the Colour of Flowers, but by planting Off- 
ſets from the Roots. 

Theſe when they are to be had good, deſerve 
Preference. They muſt be planted ſingly, in 
Pots of the ſame Compoſt, and after one gentle 
Watering, ſet in a ſhady Place. 

When they begin to ſhoot, they muſt be 


brought where there is a more free Air, and 


ſome Sun, and from that Time watered gently 
once in two Days. 

They will quickly come forward under this 
Management; and they are then to be brought 
out among the Exoticks, for the Remainder of 


Summer; and treated afterwards in all Reſpects 
as the others. 


EE KC 


G 


II. 


The Management of the Flower-Garden, for the Middle of November. 


TILL there are ſome few Plants, which | 


brave the Cold, and keep their Flowers up- 
on them in the open Air; theſe are extreme- 
ly to be cheriſhed, tho' their Kind be but in- 
different; and where there is leſs Value in the 
Plant, the Gardener may be more free in that 


Management, which will continue it Flower- 


ing. 


The Care of the Plants in the Management of 


many who call themſelves good Gardeners, robs 
the Ground of half its Beauty. We proceed up- 


on a different Plan: we ſhall dire& the Means of 


raiſing a Supply with little Trouble; and we 


ſhall never fail to put our Reader in Mind of 
therefore we ſhall' 
direct him to be more indulgent to the Eye, in 
theſe late Seaſons, even at the Hazard of his 


doing it at a proper Time: 


Roots; where that is neceſſary. 


Our Plan is to render a Garden at all Times 
che moſt agreeable that it can be made; and 


where there is a Supply ready for the next Year, 
we ſhall be more free with thoſe flowering Plants 
which decorate the preſent : This we ſhall explain 
in the Treatment we are about to direct for 
them. | 

The Seaſon of Walking is not yet over, there- 
fore let the Gravel be well rolled: it needs it 
more now, than at moſt other Times, for this 
will prevent the Wet from penetrating it, and 
the Froſts from mouldering it. 

Let a good firm dry Walk be thus prepared 


„ 


„ 


and let the next Care be to provide, or to pre- 
ſerve a pleaſing Aſpect in the Borders. 
Where Roots are planted that do not yet ap- 


pear, nothing but Cleanlineſs can give Satisfac- 


tion. 


Once in a Week let the Ground be lightly ra- 


ked over theſe, till the Time of their ſhooting : 
it gives an Air of Culture, and is always pleaſ- 
ing. 


Next let him look over the Plants which con-' 
tinue yet with ſome Flowers on them; and exa- 


mine what are abſolutely paſt it. 


Let him begin with the latter, for the Manage- 
ment of them is very eaſy; and all that is to be 


then 
the Earth is to be raked over them, and a little 


done, is to cut them down to the Ground ; 


freſh Mould ſcattered on. 


This gives the ſame Aſpect of Care and Cul- 
ture that we have juſt deſcribed; and has two 


It deſtroys the very 
Rudiments of Weeds and Moſs, and it ſtrength- 


great Advantages beſide : 


ens the Plants for the ſucceeding Summer. 
For this Work let him take the mildeſt Days: 


there will be Froſts occaſionally, and they will 
mellow the Surface of the Ground. It will break 
eaſier under the Rake, and fall better about the 


Roots, than at any other Time. 
This Care being over, let him look round up- 


on thoſe Plants, which yet have ſome Flowers 


on them. 


He will find theſe naturally divided into two 
Kinds. 
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Nov. Rinde. The firſt conſiſting of ſmall Planes, | 
—— whoſe Flower-ſtems riſe ſingle, and naked from 


the Roots, and when cut, do not ſhoot out a- 
gain; the others; choſe which have tall and 
branched Stems, and Which naturally . out 


anew, wherever they art cut off. 

This Property principally diſtinguiſhes them 
for the preſent Purpoſe, and their r 
muſt be thus. 

The Polyanthus may ſtand om ati df 
the firſt Kind: It continues now-flowering : and-it 
ſhould. be encouraged to do (o, by breaking the 
Surface of the Earth about it; but not to 207 
Depth ; and by taking off the dead Leaves, 
drawing ſome fine Mould high above the Head 
of the Root, and by frequent gentle Waterings. 

' Theſe Waterings muſt be given in a Morn- 
ing, and if any Shelter can be added by a Reed- 
hedge, or by a few Furze-buſhes, without de- 
forming the Proſpect, let that be given, | 

Some 'Narciſſus's whoſe Roots were not remo- 
ved out of the Ground at the uſual Seaſon, will 
now appear in Flower; theſe ſhould be treated 
in the ſame Manner exactly as the Polyanthus z 
and the ſame Care continued to all ſuch Kinds. 

The Gardener will ſay, that breaking the 
Ground, will give the Froſt Way to the Roots, 
and Water will alſo encreaſe its Power. 

We have told him this already, and therefore 
he may be ſure we are not ignorant of it. 

Some will be deſtroyed by the ſevere Froſts 
that follow; and ſo let them: We do not direct 
him to treat the moſt valuable Roots in this 
Manner; but fuch as may be ſpared : and this 
Management will keep them flowering, with dou- 
ble their natural Luftre at the preſent Seaſon. 

Of the other Kind, the taller Plants which 
grow where they are cut, he will have ſeveral 
that yet ſhew ſome Flowers. 

Some of golden Rods and hardy Aſters, 
perennial Sun-flowery and the like, will hold up 
their Heads, tho* weakly, againſt the F woll, 
and flower in its Defiance. 

Theſe let him encourage, and force to it as 
much as poſſible: if he weaken, or if he de- 
ſtroy the Roots, they may be ſupplied from the 
Seminary, and he will now make them render a 
moſt acceptable Service. 

Let him go the Round of theſe, and treat them 

in this Manner; let him ſhorten and reduce the 
Number of their Branches; let him cut away all 
thoſe Parts, which ſupport Flowers paſt their 
Perfection; and leave all on that have Buds or 
Flowers new opened. 

Having thus taken off all thoſe Heads in which 
Seeds were ripening, which exhauſt the Root 
more than all, and reduced the whole Plant to 
perhaps one half its original Quantity, the Nou- 
riſnment which the Root is able to ſupply at 


| 


1 


| 


| 


| When I have marked what particular Plants 


ther Plants; 


ts. . 
— 
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Next let him give che Sense of ande Now. 


riſhimem, thus g let him ſtir the Gtdund ubout 


the Root, but not too deep i and ler him lay 
round the Baſe of the eme. ſome rotten 
and cover it wich 4 dn e whT 
2 N #4 

This done, let him Give 4 Plants 6 
Morning a gentle Watering, and what Shelter 
he e eee * 
Niete fro. 

This Management will ones a Kind of 
Spring in Winter. It will weaken all the Roots 
indeed, and will deſtroy ſome of them, by theſe 
are eaſily fopplied. _ © 

The Cuſtom 1 have uſed" to prevent any Diſ- 


advantage to the whim, from this Practice has 
been this. 


would be fitteſt for this Service, I have planted 


near them a 800d Root of the ſame Kind, at the 


Time of cleaning them for Winter flowering. 
Then in the fucceeding 8 


in the Nurſery to recruit, and left the others for 
the enſuing Summer. 

| Beſide theſe Plants, there is a third Return of 
Beauty, for the preſent dead Seaſon; this is in thoſe 
hardy Shrubs, which though in general Natives 
of other Climates, endure the Winter in the 
Air with us. 

Theſe are to be treated i in ſome Degree as the 
Flowers we have named, but with leſs Freedom ; 
becauſe there is more Trouble in ſupplying their 
Places, if loſt, by Reaſon of their lower 
Growth. 

Therefore let the Earth. remain quiet about 
their Roots, and give them no Water. | 

\ Theſe are the Things which would expoſe them 
to Froſts, wherefore let them be omitted; but in all 
other Reſpects let them be treated juſt as the o- 
let the Gardener look over them, 
and reduce their ſtragling Branches; let him take 
off all thoſe Shoots, ſupporting Flowers that are 
paſt their Luſtre, and preparing for ſeeding; 
and let him encqurage by this Means all thoſe 
which are buding for new Flowers. 

The Muſk Roſe will thus be kept flowering 
ſome Time longer, and the Cytiſus and Colutæa, 
and all which thrive in our open Air. 

Theſe and whatever other Shrubs the Garden 
affords, are to be treated in this Manner, fo long 
as they ſhew any Proſpect of more Flowers; and 
they will thus be made to afford a great deal of 
Beauty at this Seaſon, and will not be in the leaſt 
damaged by the Practice for the ſucceeding 
Summer. I 
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this Seaſon, erer willed tha Now; 
the better. ws H | 
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| pring, I have taken 
up the Roots I had forced in Winter; and ſet them 
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GARDENING. 


ITTLE is to be done in the Seminary this 
Week; but let the Gardener fee he do that 
little perfeftly. Two Articles will require his 
Care; the new-planted Trees, and the Beds of 
ſeedling bulbous Flowers. The Danger is the 
' fame which threatens both: this is the Froſt 
trating into the Ground when they are. planted ; 
and it muſt be prevented in both, by covering the 
Surface : but in a various Manner, 

The Practice of Gardeners I have not found to 
ſucceed ſo well as they pretend; and I have ſeen 


| 


more new-planted Trees and Shrubs' loſt in Nurſe- 


ries, than they care to own. My Method has 
been more ſucceſsful ; and it is this: | 

The Earth about the Roots of theſe, having 
been clean'd in the common Manner, bring in 
a large Quantity of old Pea-ſtalks, or Bean-ſtalks, 
ſtrew them thick between the young Trees, and tread 
them down : let the whole Surface be handſomely 


cover'd with them; and when they are well 


ſettled, drive in ſome long and ſtrong Pegs in dif- 
ferent Places, ſo as not to interfere with the Roots, 
to keep them better down, and throw on a large 
Quantity of Brick-bats or Pebbles. 

Theſe will preſs the Haulm down cloſe, 


which is a, very great Article; and it will thus 


rot in Part, and the beſt of its Subſtance will be 
waſh'd into the Earth as Manure. 

In the Spring, theſe Stones and Bricks are to 
be taken off : the Refufe of the. Stalks is to be 
rak d away; and the reſt of their Subſtance, which 
remains on the Surface, to be dug in. 

With Reſpect to the Beds of Seedling Flowers, 
which were not ready for Remoyal the laſt Seaſon, 
they muſt be firſt of all clear'd of Weeds by Hand: 
then taking the Advantage of a mild Day, the 
Surface muſt be rak'd over, but not to any 


great Depth; and the whole being thus clean'd | 


and levell'd, ſome very rich and well-mellow'd 
Dung, from a Melon-Bed, muſt be ſcattered 
thinly over the Whole. 

This will waſh in by Degrees in the Spring, by 
Means of the Rains; and in the mean Time it will 


— 
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ſerve the excellent Purpoſe of defending the Plants 
from the Froſts of Winter. 


This is an Article of great Concern, and liable 
to many Errors : we ſhall therefore take the preſent 
Opportunity of letting the Gardener fully into the 
Practice. 


Dung is ndt to be us'd in the Compoſt for the 
Beds in which theſe Plants are to be ſet for flower- 
ing; for in that Caſe the Soil will be too rich, 


and will make them puſh out Leaves in Abun- 
dance, and tall Stalks, with poor Flowers : but 


this. is a very different Period. 


The Roots are now ſmall, they require to be nou- 
riſh'd, and tis no Matter for their preſent Pro- 
duce. Therefore a little well- rotted Dung, waſh'd 
gradually into the Ground, will ſwell them in the 
Spring, and do them Service that Way, after it 
has preſery'd them during Winter. 

The common Director adviſes ſtrewing ſome rotten 
Tan over theſe Beds at the preſent Seaſon ; but we 
have found, from repeated Experience, this is perni- 
cious to the Roots. | 

Indeed that Author, in ſome Degree, contra- 
dicts himſelf in this Article; for altho' he orders 
Tan to be thus ſcatterd over the Beds of ſeedling 
bulbous Flowers, in his Calendar “, he acknow- 
ledges in his Dictionary, that preparing Flawes- 
Beds with rotten Tan; is very pernicious to the 


Roots ;“ declaring, from Experience, that in + Garden- 
Reſpect of Ranunculus's and Anemonies, which are 4 


tuberous-rooted, he has loſt more than half by 
this Practice, and ſpoil'd the reſt. 

It is true, that Tan will greatly injure and often 
deſtroy both bulbous and tuberous Roots, when 
they, are at their full Strength; and we have 
found by Experience what Reaſon ſo plainly de- 
clares alſo, that it will, even in leſs Quantities, 
be prejudicial to them in the Seed- Beds: but that 
a little rotten Dung thus us'd never hurts them. 

With this Caution let the Gardener proceed, 
and he will preſerve and enrich his Roots. No 
Froſt will reach them, and the Earth will be bet- 
ter ſuited to feed them, 
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SECTION. III. 


PO MONA, or the FRUIT. GAR DE. 


CHAP. . 


Fruits which remain yet in Seaſon. 


T* TO this Liſt, declining daily, and out of 
the Reach of all preſent Recruit, we muſt with 
Care take every "ol that good Management 
can preſerve for it. 

N” Is. 
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bo Garden- 


ers Ca- 
lender; 
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The Service of the Table in a Deſert, is one 


very eſſential Purpoſe of a Garden; and nothing 


more demands, or better returns the Care of the 


Gardener, than his Supply of it. 
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mam foie Articles for a ftriet Conſideratiomn. 


| Severity of che Weather. 


miſt Care remove any that are decaying. 


| The Puten and Applet which wthidte hates: 


he takes out theſe for Uſe, let him with the ut. 


Ia the ſame Manner let him ſelect from 
his Grapes, Medlars and other Froits, thofe which 
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encrre e otunütnr 


HE Buftneß of Pruning we ſuppoſe done 
Tre ores er br e 


The Fig l not ke other Trees, for it AY 
derer than'moſt ;"#tid it requires, at this Seaſon, 


a pefdchler Management 1 


The Fruit-Branches, for the pthc Ter, 
are very likely to de deſtroyd by Froft, if that 
be not now prevented by a proper Care. This 
will depend upon two Articles; te Defence of 
the Wall is che \utdverſal one, and the other is the 


Addition of à proper Shelter if requir'd by the 


Tenderneſs of the'Tree, or by particular 


i * 


As the Wall is the firſt and moſt natural De. 


Fence; let Care be taken that che Trees have its Af. 


fiſtince in full Perfection. To this' Purpoſe, let no 
mann 
rob it of the natural Advantage.” 
Let every one be trait d cloſe to the Wall, and 
nall'd down'by ſeveral Pieces. Let each be brought | 


26' nich Care be taken not to bruiſe; as not to 
leave them looſe, A eier 


mige to them as the oe. is 


The Fig does ndt require” fo mbach | as 
Many other Fruit Trees but teh en wie de. 
of very little. 

The great Care mitt be to prune in fuck Man- 
ner, as always to have à Supply of young 
Branches, for theſe are the only ones that bear; 
and for this Purpoſe, it muſt be an univerſal Rule 


not. to ſhorten any of the young ones at this 
| Seaſon. 


The great Article therefore to be regarded at this 
Time, is the: cutting 
old Wood is uſeleſs : therefore wherever it can be 
ſpar'd, that is, where it does not fupport uſeful - 
Branches, let it be cut away. This muſt be done 


with Boldneſs and Freedom; for Room muſt be 


made for the bearing Branches, and that can only 
be procur'd by clearing away the others. 

The Wood of the laſt two Years is what 4 | 
moſt entirely produces the Fruit ; therefore the 
Gardener will not be at a Loſs to know what. he is 
to cut out, and what to ſpare. This being done, 
and the young Branches nail d with the Care we 
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un eloſe a can be done without forcing; but let 
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out uſeleſs. Wood. All the 1 
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AN in their Places. 
Wick che 


the Nut · Kind, he may ſtill keep up a 
and even Plenty, in chis Reſpect: and. the Pine- 
Apple, which comes now in ſufficient 
from the Stove, V. n . 2. ready $0 crown the 
Entettamment. d eig 
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den "and be he this 2 
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have directed, at ere tha i cura for th 
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2 in the Way of ſhot- 
ening the Brunches, is the Bufineſs of a different 
'Sexfor," and we ſhall deliver it in due Time. 
"This Care being now taken, the Gardener 
is to go over the young Branches with a careful 
Hand, and pick off all the late Fruit. This 
would only rot by being left on, and the Conſe- 
quence would be its wetting the Branches, which 
eee ee eee 


After this, if dhe Froſts fot in Gra,” ler 2 
| good Quantity of old Peaiftraw be hung upon the 
Tree, fo chick, as 10 fixer tive young Wood, bir 
wor to cd e mitt om the Ale. | 

This done, theſe Trees may be left to Nature: 
and they will, dy this Practice, not only be pre- 
ſerv'd during Winter, but will puſh out their 
ydung Fruit earlier in Spring, which will therefore 
have a much better Chance of ripening in Time. 
Let the Gardener's" next Care, in Reſpe& of 
— be to cler, reden and enrich his Straw- 
berry Beds. 

The Beginning of this Work muſt be by Weed- 
ing, and "this can only be done by Hand. Let 
him” took over "while the "Labourer - 
this; and where he ſees the Plants ſtand' too 
Wal u- [ler him pull up here and there 

When they are thus clear'd and thinn'd, the 
ſecond Article is, to take off the Strings or Run- 
ners; theſe muſt be all cut from the Roots; 
and the dead Leaves at the ſame Time being taken 
away, the Gardener will ſee the right Condition of 
his Beds. 

The third Article which naturally follows theſe, 
is refreſhing; the Roots. This is to be done by 
new Soil, which I have found, by Experience, * 
to be no way ſo good as when mix'd of mellow 


Vo 


Dung and freſh Earth. 


Therefore let two Barrows of rich Mould, cut 


from under the Turf in a good Paſture, be mix d 


with one Barrow of old Dung: or let a larger Quan- 
tity of this be made where the Plantation is greater. 
When this is perfectly mix'd, let it be ſcattered 
all over the Beds half an Inch deep, and left in 
| that 
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Nov. chat Condition. for the, Rain to waſh in ies Nir 
— we: No more Cage is, required; in this Buſineſs 
"than dg ſee that no. Plant of dhe Strawberties be 
buried at the Heart, ſo as to make it. cot. 
'" Laſt of all let the Alleys between the Beds, be 
dug up a, full Spit deep, and the Nguld well 
broken. * th}; „ „0 Nen rin ths n ne 
Vaſt Quantities of Roots are ſent from. the 
Strawberry Plants into this Part, and the Ends 
of them are by this Means ttimmed off, and there 
is a freſh Soil for them to ſhoot new Fibres. 
Theſe gevet fail to be produced from Roots of 
all Kinds, when they are cut in this Manner, 
and when there is a Mould thus broken to receive 
them. Tv een 
Ie is thus the digging about the Roots of 
Trees aht ther; and this is the Source of that 
vaſt Fertility, riſing from the new Method of 
Culture in Fields, called the Horſe-hocing Huſ- 


The Hoe-Plough cuts the Soil While the 
Plants are growing. as digging up the Alleys in 
this Inſtance, and the ſame Strength of the 
Growth follows from both. The Strawberry 
neyer fails to produce after this, not only more 
Fruit, but larger. . 
This done, let the Gardener look to his Stan- 
dard Apple - Trees, whether thoſe formed into 
Dwarfs in che Garden, or ſuch as are planted in 


luable Fruit for the Table, and they deſerve all 
the Care which they demand at this Scaſon. 

We have ſpoke of the Miſchief ariſing in 
Flower; Bordera, from their being over: run with 
Moſs, the ſame Accident happens particularly to 
Apple- Trees, and the Reaſon is the ſame: The 
Species of Moſs is different, but there is no 
other Variation. £ ad 

This muſt be cleared off, and the preſent Sea- 
ſon is the beſt Time af the Year for doing it. 
The right Method is to clean it off it by means 
of a long Knife with a blunt Edge. 

This may be uſed in the way of Scraping, and 
the Branches may be thoroughly cleaned, with- 
out being in any Part wounded, When this is 
done, let the whale Tree be examined for what- 
ever elſe is. amiſs; if two Branches croſs, or 
croyd.one another at the'Extremities, let one of 
them be cut off or thinned in that Part. 

If in any Part there be looſe Pieces of decayed 
Bark, let them be taken away and the Place 


. 


the Orchard: Both are the Sources of every va- 


wards deſtroy the Fruit. | 

Wherever there is a Piece of the Bark rotten, 

Jet it be clean cut away to the Quick, for it will 

never recover, and if left, on it will ſpread the 
Miſchief. 1198 (8 "6 bs . 0 

\ Wherever a large Branch is cut off, the Place 

muſt be ſo contrived that Wet cannot lodge upon 
it. If cut with a Saw, it muſt be pared even 
with a Chiſſel, and made ſloping downwards. 
Very old Boughs ſhould always be taken from 


Apple - Trees, for the Fruit which grows upon 


them, is ſmaller than, naturally it ſhould. be. 
And there will never be any Difficulty in getting 
a good Supply of proper Branches; and bear- 


| ing Wood in their Place. 


Shoots ſuited to that Purpoſe are to be trained 

by Bandages into a proper horizontal Growth z 
and where there are none let a ſmall Piece of 
Wood be cut out with a Chiſſel. 
This preferying of young and proper /Shoats 
for beating, and taking off the old, is the great Art 
of producing fine. Fruit from old Trees; for that 
never happens from any other Management. 

When the Trees themſelves are thus put in 
good Condition, the next Care is to be beſtowed 
upon the Ground. 1 6 ung * 
Let it be well weeded, and as often as Occa- 
| Gon requires enriched with Manure or Tillage z 
or beſt of all with bot. aol 1 

| Packs and the deep-raoting Thiſtles ere very 
pernicious in Orchards. The fewer Weeds of 
any kind are left there the better; but thoſe 
which penetrate far into the Ground are detri- 
mental in the higheſt Degree, 
It is an Error to let Turf cover the Surface of 
| the Ground in an Orchard; but when the Plan- 

tation is made in the old Way, with the Trees 
cloſe, there is no Remedy. aui zen | 

The beſt Way of Planting, is ſuch à Dis 
ſtance that a Plough can come between; and in 
that Caſe the Trees thrives every. Way better; 
the breaking of the Ground ſerves as Manure 
without its Rankneſs, and the Sun and Air have 
free Paſſage, which is very eſſential to the good 
Taſte and well ripening of Fruit. 
The beſt Manure for an Orchard is a Mixture 
of, two Parts Dung, and one Part Coal Soot. 
Let-this be blended carefully, and ſpread all over 
the Ground between the Trees, pot piled up in 
Heaps juſt about their Stems, according to the 
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cleaned wiped z Iuſects breed there, which after- | 
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HE Products named in our laſt Cata- 

logue continue in Seaſon, and the Winter 

advances too quick for much Addition ; we ſhall 
2 


| old Practice. 
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SECTION IV. 
CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


therefore devote this Section to the Care and Ma- 
nagement of the Ground. 
Froſts grow ſevere, and the Gardener muſt 


keep 


nn 
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muſt 1 « watchful Eye to defend bis Pro- 


—— ducts from them. 


To this Purpoſe ler des "toad hui: the 
Ground in general, and - ſee chat all his Reed - 
Fences are ſecure: If they in any Place are rot- 
ten, let him tie them up to firm Stakes; ar 
r 90 erin Hoa. 
thoroughly repaired. 

Led bins tans nnd che Ghatad hr tir dnt 
Fences, if they be of Pales or Hedges; and if 
there be the leaſt Breach that had eſcaped his Eye 
before, or that has been broken ſince his laſt Re- 
view of them, — . 
perfect Care. 

The cold Winds that come with Froft, nip 
and cut off more than the Froſts themſelves ; 
and nothing is ſo eſſential as perfectly guarding 
againſt them. 

The Plantations will thus be well ſecured from 


1 


the Violence of the outward Air, and that within 


the Compaſs of the Ground being thus to 
what Sun there comes, and ſhit from allTndraughts 
and thorough Paſſage, will be warmer greatly than 
the general Temperature in open Places. 
Fot Beds muſt be kept up in a moderate Tem- 


Der for raiſing young Salleting, and ſuch other 
Articles as can be ſupplied at this Time, or for- 


warded for early Spring; and there muſt be a 
great deal of Care to keep them in Order. 


Their Heat is apt to decline, and the Plants 


are ſubject to grow mouldy in them. The firſt 
is the common Accident in n: ; and the other 
in Froſts and Fog. 

For the firſt, let freſh Dung be at Times piled 
round the Outſide; and for the other, let the 
Glaſſes be opened as often as poſſible: in the mid- 
dle of che Day, for the ſingle Circumſtance; 
what occaſions the Plants n I 
of Ar. t at t an n 
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Groundis-t be thus performed. And with this the 


common Labour 'forthe Week would end; but 


tempting the Sketch of 2 ournal of the Care that | 


there "remains a particular Artiele to be treated 
of in this Place. This „ ef our 
BrAus ſown in Ausr. 31 
Fot propoſiung ſowing them e 
have been rudely attached by an opinionated Per- 
ſon 3 and in our Anſwer do his raſfi Objections 
have ſaid, that at the proper Seaſon he would 
ſee how we intended to treat them. 
This we ſhall now deliver in the Words of: that 
ingenious Gentleman, who firſt RS the 
Method. 


SIR. 


bability of raiſing the finer Kinds of 
Beans earlier than uſual. You'll excuſe my at- 
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Cr lun, May. 21, 1756. [. 
HE. incloſed are my Thoughts-on the Pro- | 
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ty tes neceſſary e cnc EY Nov 
which may ſve as a Series of Hints to a filful — 


. Gardener in every Point: Could the Experiment 
be made under your Eye, it oo chen have 


the 4 — NS 

ving been ie * laſt Week 
in be — * * prove diy, forward 
them to Bloſſom before .the Winter Froſts ſer 
in, by moderate Warterings. 

Upon the firſt Appearance of Bloſſoming, cut 
them down within two Iuches of the Ground, 
in dry Wether. Cover the Roots or Stumps 
with Bell-Glaffes a little raiſed on the South- 
Side, or with any other cheaper Contrivance, fo 
that the Stumps may receive Air enough, to dry 
and heal gradually; for Rain, Snow, and Froſt, 

into the Pipes of them during the Win- 
ter, would penetrate ut ferment and 
rot the Roots before Spring. 

One Bell-glaſs may cover three diſtinct Plants 
in a Row. It, during an open Winter, any 
new Shoots put out from the Stumps after their 
being covered with the Glaſſes, do not totally 
difplace them as faſt as they appear, but rather 
encourage one or two to each Plant to excite the 
Suction, Circulation, and Increaſe of the Root 
during the Winter. 

When the Winter Froſts ſet in, throw Litter, 
long Dung, Peaſe-haulm, or old Thatch over 
and about che Glaſſes; and frequently in mode- 
rate Weather ſtirring up the Litter, and giving 
Air to the Roots and Surface of the Ground 
about them to prevent Mouldineſs. 

I am with great Eſteem and beſt Wiſhes for 
your Health and Undertaking. | 

| o 1 R, er | 
' Your moſt eine” bumble roo 6 


Such are the Thoughts. 55 thin 1 
Correſpondent, to whom, we, have been indebted 
on _more-Occaſions than the preſent, and of whom 
it is bur Juſtice to ſay, that he treads in the 
laudable Steps of the great Dr, Harzs, devoting 
his Studies to public Utility. 

. The Method which is here laid down at large 
for the whole Procedure, we ſhall illuſtrate farther, 
under the ſeyeral Articles, when we treat of thoſe 
15 in which they, amg to be perform d. 

is here deliver d entire, that the practical 
Toe Bug at one View, comprehend what is 
propos'd ; and that the. Author of the ill-con- 
der- d Paper, in which the firſt Notice of the 
Method was publiſh'd, may learn à proper Re- 
ſpect for the Author of it; and remind him- 


; ſelf to uſe more Modeſty and Candour, when he 
' ſpeaks of Men ſo much above him. 
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r | 
Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. LONG-LEAVED PHYLLANTHUS. 


of moſt other. Plants, and cannot fail 
to recommend it. 


It is a Shrub, Native of South America, and 


ſingular in the Form of its Leaves z but much 


more ſo in the Diſpoſition of the Flowers, 
which, diſclaiming the uſual Courſe of Nature, 
burſt from their Edges. 

It has been deſcribed in Terms of Wonder by 
all the late Botanical Authors. Pruxzwer has 
given it a very inartificial Name, Filicifolia 
Hemionitidi affinis ; moſt others call it Phyllan- 
thus ; to this Linn avs adds, for the Diſtinction 


of the Species, Foliis lanceolatis ſerratis ; crenis 
floriferis. Phyllanthus, with lanceolate and indent- 


ed Leavesz the Indentings being the Place of 
the Flowers. 


It riſes with due Care to a Shrub of eight 
Feet high. The Bark is brown on the 


Trunk, grey on the Branches; and theſe di- 
vide and ſpread wildly and with a fine Irregula- 


4 rity, 


7 


The Leaves are numerous, and ſtand in as 
little Order as the Branches. They are ſe- 
ven Inches long, and not half an Inch in 
Breadth. | | 

They riſe without Foot-ſtalks, and they are 
ſharp-pointed and indented; they throw themſelves 
at firſt horizontally from the Branches, and as they 


acquire the full Bigneſs, frequently turn in a 
| Numb. XIII. | 


IAE Singularity of this exceeds that | 


hooked Manner, reſembling Sickles. Their In- 
dentings ſtand at Diſtances; their Colour is a 


very lively Green : Their Subſtance firm and 
hard. 


The Flowers are ſmall, but of an elegant and 


| lively Purple, not deep but fleſhy ; they ſtand a- 


long both Sides of the Leaves in the Indentings, 
and whether in the Bud or open, give the Plant 
a very beautiful, as well as ſingular Aſpect. 
When in the Bud they are of a deeper Purple. 
To know the Claſs and Place of this ſtrange 
Shrub in the Linnaan Syſtem, the Student 
muſt examine more than one Flower. Let him 
take off two or three Leaves loaded with them, 
from different Parts of the Plant; and firſt 
looking into 'em as they ſtand, obſerve their 
general Difference. He will perceive ſome to 


have a few Threads and Buttons, and others 


only the Rudiment of a ſucceeding Fruit. | 
Theſe two Kinds being found upon the ſame 
Plant, ſhew that its Claſs is that of the Mona cia, 
the twenty-firſt in the Lix x an Syſtem ; but let 
him examine them farther ; to know in what Ar- 
rangement they ſtand under that general Claſs, 
The Buttons which are White upon the 
Threads in the Male-Flower, appear as ſo many 


Nov. 


ſnowy Spots on the pale Purple, which is 


its general Colour: Theſe are three, and that is 
the Number of the Stamina; the Shrub is 
therefore one of the Triardria, the ſecond Sec- 


P Pp tion 
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Nov. 0 that Claſa — 6 Let it be dit through . in wo Ben: Nov 
nin the Female-Flowers appears the Rudiment ſharp Penknife; aud twiſt a Piece of Wire juſt —- 
of the Fruit, crowned with a Rim of twelve | above theſe Slits. 
regular Points: This is the Nectarium of the] Bring it into the Mould, that the wounded 
Flower, whoſe Place is on the Germen., Petals | Part thay LET three Inches, deep; then 
there properly ar n for the fine ie ken falten it nf\with Pegs. or Stri and cover- 


is but a coloured Cp. It is formed of a Bngle | ing it u obs 855 with the Mold, give it a 

Piece, ſpread out at the Rim and divided into gentle Watering. Repeat this as Occaſion re- 

fix ſmall Segments. The Fruit is a ſmall three quires; obſerving when the Earth grows dry: 

cornered, Capſule. And let the Water be always ſuch, as has ſtood 
We have named the native Country of this four and twenty Hours in the Stove, 

Shrub, and that, will inform the Gardener in a | In this Manner the Layers will root freely, 
gefierdl Manner of the Degfted of Heat requiſite |" and the Shoots from them will grow during the 


2 its Preſervation ; the ſecond Article is the | Winter in the Stove. About the End of March 
proper Soil: in, America it grows in rich and, | they will een 10 
mellow Land. This therefore muſt be imitated Then Hl as many Pots as there are Layers, 


here. Kir 1 | with the reſh of t the Compoſt which has lain out all 
Culture of the PHvLLANTAVS.” ' * l Winter: into each Pot place with Care one of 
In Autumn let the Gardehef "mix together, | the Layers cut from the Motker-Plant, with as 
one Barrow of rich Mould from under the Turf much of its own Earth, as will hang about it; 
in a Meadow, half a Barrow ,of. Pond Mud, | give theſe a gentle Watering 3 and ſet the Pots | 
a Peck of Wood Earth, and the ſame of Marle; | up to the Edge in a Bark-bed. Shade and water 8 
and if the Marle cannot be had, a Peck 171 them till well rooted in the Pots, and then by 5 
of the Mud, and two Pounds of Chalk: - * | Degrees harden them by admitting free Air. 
| Let theſe. be well mixed and turned once a | In the hotteſt Months, they may be ſet out 
Week; then fill proper Boxes with the Compoſi- among the Greenhouſe Plants, and they tuſt 
tion, and bring them into the Stove, where the | then be managed like the reſt, watering them oc- 
| Plant is preſerved. * | caſionally, picking off dead Leaves, and ſtirring 
Its Branches will eaſily bend down to the Sur- | the Earth at the Surface from Time to Time. 
T face of the Mould, when the Boxes are ſupport- They will make a very Kandſome Figure the 
ed on a ſmall Treſſel; and let one which will [ſecond Year, and they will flower the fourth. It 


_ with little Force be brought down to each 4 may alſo be raiſed from Seeds, but that is tedious. 
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2. VIOLET FLOWERED rnlofiax ROELLA. 


4 


1 


P xIII. In the former Plant, the Situation of the Flowers all « over ** 4 ik 1 no dF . 
Fig. 2, Claimed the Attention of the Curious; and, in they are oblong, narrow, ſharp - pointed and of 
= this their Beauty. It is not eaſy to conceive any | a very ſym Subſtance. Their Colour is a lively 
Thing more noble than their full Luſtre, or to | Green, and they are on each Side edged with 
name a Plant which more deſerves the Notice of | Rows of fine Hairs, reſembling weak Thorns. 
this Age of Curioſity. This ſingular Kindof Hairineſs of a Leaf, is what 
Many of. the late Writers — named it, and Linx &vs expreſſes on this and other Occaſions, 
moſt of them with peculiar Praiſe of its Beauty. by the Term ciliated, reſembling Eye-Laſhes. 
PLUKENET Calls it, Aculeoſa Mauritanica Erice The Flowers terminate the Branches, and they 
foliis., CommuLins and SEBA, name it as a | are large and very beautiful, each formed is of a 
Campanula; and ſome others have diſtinguiſhed it | vaſt. ſingle Petal irregularly, divided into four, 
under the ſame Title, with yarious Additions. five, or ſix great Segments at the Edge. The 
Linn vs, names it a Roella, a Genus diſtin&t | Colour of theſe Segments is a deep and glowing 
from the Campanula, though allied to it; : and. | Purple, and in the Centre the Flower becomes 
adds as a Diſtinction of the Species, Foliis ciliatis | paler, and almoſt White. 
Mucrene refio. Roellg with ſtrait-pointed and This is the Colouring when the Plant is well 
ciliated Leaves. | managed, but otherwiſe the whole will be of an 
It is a ſhrubby Plant, but of no great Height. | uniform faint F leſh-colour, and ſometimes white. 
The Root is whitiſh, large and divided; and it | In this Caſe, the Plant is. robb'd of haif 3 
ſends to agreat Diſtance a Number of thick Fibres. | Beauty, 


The Stem is woody, and covered with a After the. ts come Seed hveſſels e 
brown Bark ; it divides almoſt from the Ground | into three Parts, and fill'd with minute Seeds. 
ihto innumerable Branches, and forms a wild To know. the Claſs to which this Plant be- 


Buſh of very pleaſing Aſpect. longs, and ſee for what Reaſon and with wt 
The Leaves are ſmall, but very ſingular in | Juſtice Lixxevs has ſeparated it from the Can- 


Form and Conſtruction. They riſe inordinately | panula, let the Flower be carefully examined. 
1 | | e 
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0 
The Cop in which ie ftands, is made of a 


r 


"The Body of the Flower is form'd of a ſingle 
Petal, tubular a little Way at the Baſe, and deep- 
ly divided at the Edge; and in its Bottom ſtands 
a Nectarium,  compos'd of five little pointed and 

Scales. From the Nectarium riſe five 


Filaments, with long Buttons: in the Midſt of 


theſe a ſingle Style crown'd with a double Top. 
Aſus the Fire one the Soet-velly, which 


are crown'd with the Cups. 


The Claſs to which the Plant belongs, the Pen- 
tandria Monogynia, is very evidently ſeen : and 
were there no other Mark, the Diviſion of the Stig- 
ma, or Top of the Style, would ſufficiently di- 


ſtinguiſh it from the Campanula Kind, 


Culture of the Rona. 


The beſt Method of propagating this Plant is | 
by Sowing ; and the Seeds will never ſucceed ſo 


well as when brought from Africa, its natural 
Place of Growth. 5 

They muſt be ſown upon a Hot-Bed, early in 
Spring, and rais'd with the uſual Care, tranſplant- 
ing them from one Bed to another, as they gather 
Strength ; and, after three Removals, into Pots. 


ö 
| 
N 


| 


For their Reception in- theſe, a Compoſt muſt Nov. 


be prepat d at this Seaſon of the Year, or at the 
lateſt at the Time of Sowing them. It is beſt 
made thus : 

Mix four Buſhels of rich Earth, from a Pa- 
ſture, with one Buſhel of Pond-Mud, five Pechs 
of old Dung from a Melon-Bed, and two Pecks 
of Sand: let this be well wrought and turn'd to- 


gether ; and when the Plants are of ſuch a Size as 


to be remov?d” from the third Hot-Bed, let them 
be planted in it in middle-ſiz” d Pots, one Plant i in 


each. 


When iy are ſet, let them have a gentle Wa- 
tering, and place the Pots in a Bark-Bed, that 
has not too much Heat, to promote their free 
Rooting : after they have been ſhaded and care- 
fully water'd ſome Days, in this Bed, let the Air 
be admitted by Degrees; and let them thus be 
hardned, for bearing the open Situation of the 
Green-houſe Plants in Summer. Let them be 
plac'd among theſe in the warm Months ; and, at 
the Approach of Autumn, taken into the Green- 
houſe, There let ſome be plac'd for the Winter 
and others in the Stove. 

According to the Seaſon and Management, 
thoſe in the Greenhouſe or Stove, will be the fineſt , 
but they will all flower in great Profuſion and 


great Beauty. 


| p. XIII. 


Many Things tend to recommend this Plant 
to all who are at the Expence of raiſing Exotics: 
its Leaf, its Fruit, and the free wild Manner of its 
Growth. 

the late Writers, moſt have nam'd it, 
but under different Titles ; the Genera of Plants 


having been ill eſtabliſh'd, till Linwavs (that 


Lixx &vs,- whom Men, incapable of reading his 
Works, preſume io cenſure *) eſtabliſh'd them. 

PLUKENET has call'd it a Solanum. — Tour ng» 
FORT, a Solanoides'; and COMMELINE, an Ama- 
ranthus Baccifer. 


Linnzvs diſtinguiſhing it from all theſe Ge- | 


nera, by certain Characters, which we ſhall de- 
ſcribe in the Account of its Flower and Fruit, 
calls it, after PlUuikR, Rivina ; adding, by way 
of Diſtinction, Humilis racemoſa baceis puniceis: 

Low racemous Rivina, with ſcarlet Berries. And 
to this he refers, as a Variety, the taller Kind; 
whoſe Fruit is of a Violet Purple, deſcrib'd under 
the ſame general Name by une as a diſtinet 
Species. 5 

The common Writers call it nee; an Er- 
ror into which Bor RHAA VRN led them; rr our 
Gardeners American Nightſhade. 


The Root-is mn and full of Fibres, 


. 
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The Stem is ſlender, weak, and edg'd ; but it 
will run to a great Length if ſupported, and will 
ſpread out in a pleaſing Wildneſs, into a Multi- 
tude of ſcattered Branches. 

The Rind is of a greyiſh brown toward the 
Bottom, and paler in the younger Shoots ; and 


the Branches generally ſwell out at the Joints, where 


the Leaves, and Fruit and Flower-Cluſters riſe. 
The Leaves are large and handſome; they are 
ſupported on ſhort, purpliſh, hairy Foot-ſtalks. 
They are broad at the Baſe, wav'd at the Edges, 
and ſharp-pointed. Their Colour is a very bright 
green; but toward Autumn they uſually grow 
purpliſh, and they are naturally a little downy: 
this is ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, and often 
ſcarce perceptible. 

The Flowers are plac'd in a double Series, on 
long, ſlender, common Foot-ſtalks. Theſe are 
what the Latins diſtinctly call Racemi; and thus 
the Reader will comprehend the Linn an Term 
Racemous, mention'd in the Name of this Plant. 
Each Flower has, on this common Stalk, its 
little Pedicle ; and they are ſmall and inconſidera- 
ble: their Colour whitiſh. 

The Berries follow, and are of a fine deep red, 
and often of, 2 Violet Purple. This Change 4 


nn 


Doctor Linxz vs has made this Miſtake MirLLER's Propoſe, Col. 4. Laciniis guingue revolutis, fumma ereda. Linx us. 
= Cut into foe Segments, which turn backward, and are ret? at the Top. MilLER's Gardeners 9 Article ALot, 


Given as the Tranſlation of Linx ve, 
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a Difference ia Size from the fare Canſe, 'or the 


frivolous, Diſtintion of a more or leſs downy 


Leak, . 2 


n e e 


glorious. Colour, but. it. is not laſting, IF Art 
neee 
2 vrty valuable Anide in that Trade. 

Tube Flower, examined strictly, en en cn 
ſiſt only of a Cup, and the Perm of Fauctißca- 
Bon. What ſernn of the Body of the Flower 
is this Cup, which is forn'd of a. {gle Pirce, 
divided at rhe Edge into four Segments, and-in 
Colour whate. | 

Within this Cup, in which there are no Petals, 
ſtand four ſmall Filuments, diſtinfity crown'd with 
their ſeparate Buttons., In the Centre of thele ap- 
pears a {ingle Style, ſhore, and produc'd from a 
large and roundiſh Body, che Rudiment of the 
Fruit. 

This, by Degrees, ripens into the perfect 
ry, and the Cup remains under it, but Changes 
Form'and Colour : it becomes green, and its Seg- 
mente wal back. In esch Berry is contain'd a 
roundiſh rough Seed. 

Prune, who gave the diftinf Name Rivine 
to this Genus, judg d better than thoſe who had 
annex*d it to the Su or Awaranthus ; but tis 
to the Author here celebrated alone, chat we owe 
the proper Eftabliſhment of the Character. 
Proms has figur'd eight Filamenrs in the 
Flower : Namre allows but four; and this would 
haveremor'd the Gems many Claſſes from its pro- 
r 

It s one of the Tetrandria Menogynia of Lin- 
. 


5 


Tuber 7 the Rivina.. 


| The Punt h 2 Native of Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
and" che Caribbee {ſands ; and it there rambles in 
l in Wildnefs among the Thickers, f 
itſelf By the Branches of lender Shrabs. 
The in which it is moft frequently found, 
is à light Loam, enrich'd by the decay'd Leaves 
and rotten Branches that fall from rhoſe Trees and 
Shrubs under whoſe Shelter it thrives. This 
points out its proper Culture. 

r Seeds carefully taken out of i its Berries, 

will freely grow; and they are beſt from the 
Place where it is native, and are eaſily obtain'd 
thence; but they will grow if taken from the 
Berries here. 

At this Seaſon, in which there is Leiſure enough 
for ſuch Purpoſes, Tet the Gardener mix together 
a Load of light Hazle Loam, cut from under the 
Turf in a good Paſture, and half 'a Load of 
Farth from under an old Wood-Pile. This is an 
Earth we have often recommended, and with 


great Support from Reaſon and Experience. 


I is a kind of Virgin Soil, having born no Ve: 


getable many Years, and tis enrich'd by the rotted 
Wood. 


Earth, but better. 
This Mixture being prepar' d, X19 all 


— c 


4 
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we erin unte , .d in ghe bed. 
ing Spring N Will be at for Uſe. * 
Te Quaenity we bare riam'd, i more chan 
will be wanted for. this Nant; but & will ſervr 
- fac others which naturally cequire the fame kind 
of Soil. Iris. 4 Canipoſt unknown' to che dun- 
man Gardeners; bur ſuperiar to molt they . 
In chia Point Experience has directed us, foom 
— ef che Mixture in whictt the Srl 
Plants beſt thrive; and we ſhall, fd that Expe- 
ciencs, diet, ſo far as we have y 4, or certain 
ren 
—— * 
| Theſe particular Coinpoſts "the Gardener may 
= A rae 8 on. bs nd, that which is 
moſt like the Kind deſcrib d out of the Number he 
has prepar'd for others. 
After this Choice in che Mater of 
the neu Care is the x the Seeds, and pre- 
I have found. that, of the Seeds ripen'd in 
- England, thole which, are: taken from the Berries, 
in November, are what ficceed beſt. Let this be 
thevefore the Tune of gathering hem. 
Pick of che ripett Berries from a flouriſhiog 
{ Plant; and raking out the Seeds, dry them care- 
fully upon a Sheet of ſpungy Paper, in an auy 
Place, After they aze thoroughly dry, tyr them 
up is 2 double Paper Bag, and lay them by dn 


Early in that Seaſon ſcatter. chem upon 2 goed 


Mould ; they will riſe with the common Care be- 
| ftow'd on Hot-Bed Plants, and when they have 
ſome little Height, the weakeſt may be pull'd up, 
chat only a few thriving Plants remain. 

Alter a Week more, thele muſt be tranſplamed 
into another Het-Bed ; and when they have ſwod 
about chree Weeks in that, they muſt be planted in 
| _ Jo 
| Let theſe'be fird half up ' with the Compaſt, 
rr 
Fot, and feour'd by carefully pouring in more 


* | Mould. When they are well ſettled, let them 


| have a gentle Watering, with Water that has 
ſtood four and twenty Hours in the Stove, and 
tet the Pors bs We op 9 er yg oct. 
Bark-Bed. 

I d de msd Gba dn. they hore 
taken Root; and at Times water d. After, cis 
let the Glaſſes be lightly rais'd; and when they 
_ are thus very well cſtabliſh'd, let them be remov'd 
at once into the Stoye. ; 

There they muſt be treated as the Ober Plant, 
| giving them, during Summer, as much Air as 
they can bear ; and they will grow very faſt. 

They are beautiful while there is no more than 
the Leaf to recommend them, for that is well 
| ſhap'd and well colour'd; and the Growth and 
ſpreading of the Plants under a good Gardener's 
Hand, is very pleaſing. In Autumn it will 
flower, and ſoon after the Fruit will ripen. _ 


This hangs at the preſent Seaſon in innumesa- 
It anſwers all the Purpoſes | of Willow x 


ble Cluſters of ſcarlet or of purple Berries, deco- 
"rating the Stove; and will continue in the ſaue 
2 Beauty all the Winter. 2 

| 2 


Les 


Nox 
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Hot-Bed, and cover them half an Inch deep with 
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p. XIII. This, tho” a Native of a müch warmer Cli- | 
Fig. 4- mate, lives freely in the open Ground with us; 


"not tive out of har erg 


— an tus or other Inſtances | 
ſuppoſe; when we recommend 
g Flants in a Stove; een they will 


the 


von in open Ground: Ad Wo the whole Plant 
pen to/the Surfade in Winter, the next Spring 
ſends new Shoots from the Root. But this 
Way it bes net Kilt in mur Beauty; un 
* Gteen- hoe keep it in Perfection: 

We mention thoſe Methods by which e 
Plants we nume Will grow to their higheſt Perfec- 
tion. Thoſe who have Stoves will not fuil thus 


ro bung den in al de Bp we derbe: 


der ee 0 26 


 themian 


extror ſum Iatioribus : Chryſanthemum, with Leaves 
divided in the pitinare Manner, and cut, and broader 


of the Flower. 


hollow in the Centre. 


Branches, und Miſc" vn Hemalt leafy Stalls from the 


when ckey firſt pen, which by Degrees grows 
paler; and pry nt ee a: yellow | 


has a very fme and elegant Aſpect. WT 


For ſuch as do not enter into that expenſive Part of 


Gardening, tis eaſy to raiſe this, and many more 


of the Stove- Plants, in common Hot- Beds; and 
dis worth the Trouble. They muſt be planted 
where there is moſt Sun. and Shelter, and then 


wake their Chance: a Patt will be loſt inevitably 


and of thoſe which remain, tew will retain their 
full and natural Luſtre: but in whatſoever 

of Vigour they live, they will be an Article of 
Ornament and Variety to the Garden. 

Some there are Natives of warm Climates, 
which will ſucceed much better this Way than in 
the Stove" itſelf 3 becauſe, if able to endure the 
Seafon, they have chere more Air. 


* nes 


* CASEY, G 


. whether Wthe double of” the Tingſe State, 1s 
_beayriful. | 
*"Paflich prevails for the 4drhitring only double | 
"Flowers into Gardens ; but tho* the common Wri- | 
ters direct tearing up the and throwing 
them away, we ſhall ew their Uſe, and adviſe a 
better Practice. 5 | 
This is an old eftabliſh'd Plane in our Gardens 3 
the earlier as well as later, Writers name it, 
and all under its proper Generical Title) too 


ſtrongly impreſi'd upon the Flor to be miſtaken 


or overlook'd by any. 


Ggur'd it 7 the Name Chrafes- 
Creticum , Crete being the Place whence it 


Crustus 


was fieſt receiv'd : and Mon iso and Ray, and 
our 


Writers, have taken "the. fame Title. 
C. Bavainxy calls it ChryJanthemum foliis Ma- 


iricarie ; and Linn aus always diſtin, expreſ- 
"ine, 208 e in fs Charaiery of Species in 


their Names, Chryſanthemum foliis pinnetifidis incifts 


at the outer Part. This Character riſes as the 
Species, with Certainty even without the Aſſiſtance 


The Root is long, white, and, furniſh'd with 
numerous thick Fibres.” © 

The Stalk is round, firm, upright; . CI | 
green, broke into many Branches, and lightly 


The Leaves ſtard without Order in great Num- 
bers, and they are very beautiful. Their Colour 
i a greyiſh Green) and they are divided in a moſt | 
elegant Manner obe dlnerom ſerrated Segments. 

The Flowers, in vaſt Number, terminate the 


Boſom of che Leaves e they art of: a deep yellow 


Dior. miau ad zack nas 2 2 

This is a el und Gnaple: Sr of the 
Flower; ande the Hat; ſuffer d to grow luxuri- 
ant in its n theſe, . 


Ns 13. 


Culture will make them double in various Forms, 
and quill the Leaves, as in the beſt Flowers of Afri- 


can Marygolds. In theſe States Authors (and tho' 


we. bluſh to ſay it, ſome of Credit) have deſcrib'd 
the Plant as if of various Species, Hence the 
Chryſanthemum flore lute pleno;, and Chryſanthemun 
Creticum petalis florum fitulg/hs, *. 

Theſe Errors are tranſcrib'd with faithful Dili- 
gence into the Gardener's Difticnary ;, and tis for 
redreſſing them, and telling the Student a double 
and a ſingle Flower of the ſame Kind, make the 
Plant differ as a Variety only, not as a Species, 
that the great Linx.avs ſtands cenſur'd and ac- 
cus'd of Errors by that Author. 

Let, our Reader remember on all Qccafiens, 
that adding by. good Culture to the Number of 
Petals in a Flower, does not change the Species 
of the Plant: that no Culture.can do this; thar 
Nature is too fix'd and certain in her Works; and 
Man's Art bounded within narrow Limits. | 

This Truth let him eſtabliſh, in Contempt of 
little Writers ; and having confirm'd in his Mind 
what theſe double Flowers and quill'd Flowers of 
this, the African Marygold, and others are, let him 
not reject, but conſider in what Manner gg im- 
Rare and when and how to uſe them. 

This is the Buſineſs, of the Gardener, inferior 
to the Study of Botany as much as Art to Sci- 
ence; yet far from deſerving Neglect. 

Let him be careful that theſe Varieties, thus 
plac'd in a higher Rank than they demand by 
Writers, do not impoſe upon his Underſtanding; 
and then let him indulge his Fancy in their Cul- 
ture. This is the Path of Science; clear in itſelf, 
and only made perplex d by faoliſh Guides. 


Culture ef the Candy CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


It is an Annual, and to be rais'd from Seeds; 
for when they are perfected Nature has done her 
ety ages and the Root dies. 

In its native Countries it is found conſtantly in 
a' looſe; mellow, and rich Soil: our. Garden- 


Mould anſwers very well to this Purpoſe ; and no 


Compoſt need be prepar'd for it. 
Let good Seeds be ſav'd from quiffd or double 
Qq | Flowers 


Nov. 
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Shelf in An airy R6oin 4 and afterwards" pt 


— hon] "IT „ee 2113 10 
Were they riſe very thick; let u fe, ef he | 
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V in the Scaſon, Et them be wen wen 
ot- Bed: and brought forwand with" the 


-heaken be pull up; and when' the reit by gen- 
te Wagrings have den brought to due Strength. 
e ler chem Dar 
Hot⸗ £ Fp dar 
i aig fri 
fate Cute, ating an wing gray, 
thei'by'{oie'Sun"and Air. 197 i008 IM am: 
da e We u 1 u. Og: 4 
and Pete Bed, aue weste l he Mine Maine? as | 
whey, mdr "have, by Degrers, "nid AN” Al 


- © — 


— — — gat 
be planted out before” they ure Runeed by the 
Oovers- e e ri bone td, (10d Al 
The Sumfher will, by this Tube, be" 16" well 
advanced, thae they'iy, \ithone Danger,” wen. 
unn r b n 
Let Holes be oper d for them ehe bes 
of the Border, where the Mould is very fine: | 
and let them be carefully brought thither with a 


large Ball ef the Hot-Bed Mould: about their 
mg 

In each of the” Phe where one Plant is in- 
3 to ſtand for flowering, let two Holes be | 
dper' d at a ſmall Diſtance from one another ; und 
one Plant from the Het- Bed ſet in each. 
Vet theſe de plunted with goed Cure, ind from 
Time to Time water d in an Evening 
Ind fee Weeks they will begin to fhew' their 
Buds for flowerihg\ and let the Gartlener 'care- 
fully watch their firſt Opening. Nn em 189% 

The Seeds of double Flowers do not produet 
alt doũblet flower d r- K* %' 2 good 
Chance ere will be ¹ ti 
Y . 
are ſingle, and alfo for one :ef the tb when both 
2 n nn wweended te reariain 
in a Place. 1 boo ne nean 
91 Te this Popos, kt Holes be perd at 570 
Diſtances in ſome of the wildeſt Farts of the Gar! 
ny" Nera Thitkerts, and in the Borders: & a 
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CT and, mad ht dme Fuer be ure vnn the Mey, 
*dchiftafirtheGatien Sl 
n Whiihone of th two: Plants: appenss e have 
ſingle Flowers, let it be v, , up; ad 
planted in the Hioles-opertd for that Purpoſe, in 
tde Places juſt umd, and where both are don- 
ble, der ode UH then de taten vp with the moſt 
Oure, and plantect in u Por 1983} #UQII0UM, * 115 
bey with no- begin te flower, and there will 
rn from the 
an Se We Nen 

hes in de vnd Plates wil os e u Pest 
Uignels, ard prend every Way in a pleafing Irre 
Tuer Flowers eee na- 
Fe 1 fine ſtrong Cort 

In theſe Wee tracy the ee | 
the Plant, for they wilt be obliterated in the dou- 
bie; and theſe Plants will have a wild Beauty, 
which'to the Exe uf u true Tafte, equals t leaſt 


"thi bett of dire others. — 


ae lr fa 
the Bes: theſe ill be large, and very 
cover d Wich double Flowers ; Bae of e 
and öthers öf the plainer inc. 
nd Sort will be det in Pots.” Thi 


very / 

Let the Seeds for" 4 9 Tes de yd 
frotn the finelt and beſt of cheſe, tlie largeſt Flowers 
"of che quill'J Rind; and there will need no Fattther 
Tue on chem. n an 

Theſe being ſown in Time, u we Spihg "A 
afford a Succeſſion of Flowers at Autumm; and 
he Retirk &Þ the Oronch wit tonffre hit we 
RAY) fury d, add What "we have fo Warefilly "he 
eulcnted, thut the ſame Sells prodiice fore filighe 
and fone double Flowers ; Kid" of ute ut all the 
various Kinds: e eee 
N ok 1? Afton yo ig vr wing; 

This Courſe of Thought | uniting Botahy 
Garden . illuſtrates the one "Study, Sach, Able hos 1 
Bles the“ er: DS without that Scierice, 1 
che Amüfement of a Child; but thus corltibfted 
wich it, becomes itſelf a great Fart of a very no. 
18 with natural 
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We here propoſe 1 to the Student a Plant mi- | 


. ſtaken by too many, who. have; written on. it for 


bitherto the Botaniſt and Gardener have been d | 
ſtinct; nor muſt he, who. wrote the Niftionary, of | 
this Art, fo long in, Reputation, ſuppoſe he dd 
any thing toward uniting the two Characters, wh 
he tranſlated the Miſtakes of TounanproaT, 4 
plac'd, them at the Head of his Ryley, for-Cul- 
u. 


” 


Repuration. 
=? — — the Ne 


7 n n we Nr 
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— mill age þe offended, at,our 
Ao oficn naming this Perſon with Cenſure: weuwrite 
for the Improvement of the Art: that Improve 
ment can no Way be made but by the Aſſiſtance 
of this Science ; nor can chat be uſefully join d to 
Dinner 
tors are permitted to give 


firy; avit has bern call'd by various Names ; _ 
On; 
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| — for till the Skienaetis. naderftodd,! the 


Now Cooſequentt diretted mehr miabagedLin.Millerent 


Diſk itſelf by the. Flaſcules i in the. Centre. Tbe 
Guttures ances 


;Polygonia. neceſaris. The verious Ways, of Im- 
pregnation appeat neceſſary, becauſe the central 
never bring their Seeds to Perfection. 
Plant laſt deſcribed here, Cbmſantbemum, is 
of the ſame Claſs; and we have there fo | 
prevent, Repetition, reſerved the mentioning it 1 
calls | this Place, where it will ſtand illuſtrated, by Ns 
DiſtinRzon. the other. 
Ni, Be 2 on — The Floſcules in that Flower, are tubular in 
Calendula, With narrow nnd almoſt. undivided the central Part of the Diſk, and flat at the Rim 
Leaves3.and with a Stalk, neagly, gakrd. . bat there dhe central Floſcules ripen their own 

"The Deſcription: of the, Plang.witl ſhew, with | Seeds, as well as impregnate thoſe of the Verge. 
how much Juſtice he has uſed theſe nice Diſtinc- | ..- The Buttons on the Filaments coaleſce in the 
nom | Ws len Jai Rd cn | ſame Manner as in the Calendula, therefore it is of 
| Te Ron is Mete and perennil. || the fame. Claſs but the ripening of the Seeds in 

The firſt Leaves are produced in great Num- the flat Flowers of the Verge, which have no male 
ber, and form 4 thick. Tuft with 2 pkaing Ire. Parrs of their own, by Means of the Farina from 

They are long and narrow,” ſmalleſt at the others, being not neceſſary to the Propaga- 
the Baſe, broader at the Point, and of an elegant tion af the Plant, that falls under * Sub- 
Green, uſually they are uadivided altogether at diviGong the Pohgamia Superflus, | 
the Edges». but ſometimes they are wayed. and In both theſe, and in all others, the fiogle 
ſometimes a few of them have one or more In- | Flowers muſt be examined, for the Parts on which 
F the Characters of the Claſs are founded; ſor in 

Among cheſe riſe the, Foot ftalka which fup- the double ones, they are nearly : obliterated by 

the Flowers ; they are round, upright, len- the Profuſion ho Neun in the Tues] of their 
Es, and Fat in Height, and hey ae ok Growth. , 

"Their Colour at the Ba is. Purple, * are Citeref this ens . | 
Green higher up, and towards the Top whitiſh. | 
The ſew * Stalks have on them are The Plant is a Native of Atbiopia, and there 

towards the Baſe, for upwards they are altoge- | lives in mellow and rich Soils ; therefore to give 

ther naked: Theſe reſemble thoſe which. riſe | it the true Culture here, it ſhould have 4 light 
immediately from the Root; ny hot «| fine Mould ; and the Heat of che Stove: It 
ſomewhat paler Colour. vill live with leſs, but it will thiive 8 

Ou en eee el nch Stalk ende one better in this. 5 

Flower; ſo large, the Top generally bends | The Seeds are belt obtained from the Place of 


with/it, 1 This u nacurally cleganty and it be- Growth, if there be Opportunity; bat if not it 
comes yet more ſo by Culture: .| 


n | will riſe vey well from * are, ripetied 
It conſiſts. of « yellow-Diſk, ſurrounded by here. 


© Number of oblong and broad Petals thrown | It is beſt propagated. this Way firſt that the 
wildly about it; and often turning their Backs | Plants with the hatidſomeſt Flowers may be ſe- 
inward from a waved Manner of Coels. leted: But afterwards it will bear very well to 
In the State of Nature theſe. ays are of -a | be encreaſed by Roves. 
Snow White on the Tafide, and of a fine. Ctim- 
ſon on the Back; but Culture will throw the | in a common Hot-bed : When the Plants riſe, 
Crimſon in Streaks over the Infide of the Petals, let them be thinned to a due Diſtance; and here 
or ſtain them t 1 5 with a ficthy Purple, || ter them ſtand a Month, duely watering them. 
Sometimes alſo will fiſe mote numerous; At the End of that Time, prepare as many 
the natural Diſk vil be pqugmtngs and thus | Pots as you chuſe to preſerve Plants. Fill theſe 
the Flower be double. with fine Garden Mould, mixed freſh for the 
| We have before explained the ConftruBtion of | Purpoſe, with about one fourth Part Wood. pile 
the Flower in the Calend ua, and Feferfed it ts its Earth. © 


Claſs; and we ſhall here only refreſh the Students Set the Plants carefully in theſe Pots; and 


12 ati : .when you haye fixed the Earth about their Roots, 
e de rd an kt Fl, ad fe 2 


and drawn it regularly to the Heads, ſet them 
8 TY on the Verge ſeveral long and flat ones; up to the Rim in a Bark- bed. 


in thoſe of che Centre which are the only per- Water them with Water that has ſtood in che 
fect Flowers, thete ſtand five Filaments, whoſe | Stove a Day and Night, and ſhade them with 
Buttons coaleſce and form a Cylinder:”” ©: Mats till they are well - rooted. Then harden 

This ſnews the Plant is one of the Syngetiefia. | them by Degrees to the Air; and in the botteſt 


In the flat Floſculen brithe Verge are © only the || Seaſon ſet chem our among the Green-houſe 
Female Parts, che Rudimèent of the Fruit wich Plants. 


its Style ; and theſe” being ithprejgitated,” #5 wall [| At the Approuch of Winter remove them into 


* I 2— 


193 A th.14 0 
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«the Rudiraent in the external Series of the {| the Stove, and they will begin to flower ſooh. 


137 


Nor. 


E it belongs, is that of the 


Early.inSpritig; let ſome of theſe Serdabe ſown 


A C NI Ar 5 — 


Nov. after. Ir the Flowers are cut off when they | 
— fadey- without 4etting them fund to ſerd, mW 


WT —_——— — — — — — ——  —————  } 
ſeparits-the aerent From the Fineſt Plants; Neo, 
let chief lat Aloe be rettined in the Stove, und 


P. XIII.. The Mallow kind 4 ** numerous, and 
Fig. 6. there are few. belonging to it, but may claim a || | 


Stalls wilt continually ſhoot, and a Succeffion of 


1 4 144 
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S er 

This has. D e 
deſerves ta he received into any Collection. 

* The chender of the Genus are ſo thonoughly | 

R 

I the. proper Name Malva. 

INN AUS adds to diſtinguiſh the Species, Fe. 

75 ſubcordatis laciniatis glabris, caule | 

Mallow with ſmooth, jagged and ſome- 

2 heart-faſhioned Leaves, Others have cal- 

led it Malve.Groſularie folio \ and our Garde · 
ners thence the Gooſberry Mallow. 

It is a Shrub of regular iD 
with large and * Leaves, — very 
ſhewey Flowers. 1 

TheRooti woody, foreadingadd fall of Fibres. 
The Stem is, firm, thick, brown, ang ee 


a1 ; 
e Kan 


| 


2 


| 


Branches are qumerous, and che. Leayes 

on theſe ſtand frequent: They have long brown 

Foor falls, and, they, are broad, yayed, and 

ted at the Edges, and of a greyiſh Green... 

| Elawers.ariſe, from dhe Boſoms of che 

eAVeS 3 not only the Top of the 

Plant, Ne in a Manner the; whole. They are 

large ang of an clegant bright Red wh Fe | 
ae have ac wainced the. Jac 

ral Diſtinctions of lants of this 

oe gear which 28 5 4 — Monadel- 


ö 
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; 
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| Pond Mud, and. Peck of Sand- 
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after this; Met ne Sets be unavlly obtained by 
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anna 1 
n r e | 
This ſhets the Claſs the Aſomadelphia and the 
great Number of the Filaments declares it to be 
of the Seton, called from, Free Circumſtance, 
Polyandria. '  _ + 
The Fruit ſucceeding ach Finns, is com- 
poſed of numerous Cells, arranged in an orbi- 
— 


2 of be Þ Pons e. Maio. 


—_ 


The Plants a Native of ice nd 
there among Rocks where there is mn 
Aenne 4.4 26; 

This points out its proper Culture. 1 wil 
need fore artificial Heat ; and will ſuccead: en 
patted,/ and in a Soil not tod ring. 
Let a Compoſt be made. for it, of a :Barzow 
of. Earth from a. Common, with a-Buſhet of 


* 2 


TY 


Mi theſe. at the preſent Seaſon. 

Early in Spring let ſome, good Sceds be bon 
in a Hot bed. The Planta will come up freely, 
r * 
another. + © 

he meat oare dormant inches 
ſecond Bed, they muſt; be removed into Pots of 
a middling Size,.. filled, with this Compoſt; and 
| theſe, when the Plants are ſettled in them with a 
| gentle Watering, are to be ſet in à Bark- bed, 
burying the Pots half-way in the Tan. ä 
n Let them be ſhaded at firſt, and afterwards 


phous Tribe z and they are in 0 ng, | 


in this Flower. ay . 
When examined arcfully, it will be found 
compoſed of five Petals, which are united at | 
their Baſes: It ſtands in a double Cup, the outer | 
one conſiſting of three Leaves, and the inner | 
of one a. the End into fire Seg- 


ments. * MO 200 
Ia its Centre ſtand numerous Fi E free 


and looſe at their Tete fe Fei uni- 
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OST $: mats: bet, — hg at. % 
Time, chat unleſs there come the Chance of | 


» 


2 wilder Day, little, ia 0, be done, : Qrditcle enjoy- 
ed in the Garden. 


* 2 


by Degrees hardened 4 little to the Air: When 


| the Glaſſes have been removed once or twice in 


the middle of the Day, let the Pots be taken 
out of the Tan and ſet. among the Exoticks, 
which. at that Seaſon enjoy the free Air. 

There let them ſtand the Summer, and. in the 
Autumn de removed with the reſt into the Shel- 
ter of the Green - houſe. Reet 
cond,.it weiche rſt Nen. | 


if 


„ yolt Das vane 22 | 
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his viel. 
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Fbere mill * ul Pod employ 2 
careful Gardenex in the | worſt Weather, and we 
ſhall direct him to ay tte rent 4 
Kd. and of the more ſavourahle. une 
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Non | We hows dry rng. Nen 
—— Coinpoſts, - ſome. ſuited 70 peculiar; a 
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Planet ibut b eee 

Ne bouo! esd vat 

| Thar: Mixers: which, ſerves: . | 

original Place of Growth. is in ing. Mon 2275 | 

will Nerve another naturally found in rd | bak 

Soil an44o:of ; all atiz-eſt;..c; G ved moũ 5 a || Þ 
| 


3 


fame : 


| 


It is ;therefare wWeikhave, 
moſt? of thaſe Compoſts in ige Jantities : 
They are. needſul fer the particular Flant on 
whoſe Arrount they tire named 1 ad the Gaz- | 
| deneF4sw6;Gbferverthizgtain! ated, ener 
in their Uſes "Siri aye „ c 3! | 

*"OBober and November ur very govd Titnes for 
| g cheſe ; andihe' has Time for it, becauſe | 
leſs hurried with the 2 Buſineſs, of G- 
a er Seife, M H Ra x | 

The beſt Place foe -laying; theſe, is ſome open 
Spot ot the outſde of the Garden ud Matter 
ho near q for they ate not offenſive. I he have 
followed vr Directions, be has already vera 


Heaps of them, and will have more. 

Though what we have here named, might 
ſerve maſt Plants, we ſhall add to them occaſio- 
nally in treating of thoſe we name hereafter, what 
Mixtures we have ſeverally found beſt ſuit 
them. 

At this Time let him g the round of \thoſe | 
he has, and mark them for Diſtinction. 

It is natural he ſhould before have ſtuck a Stick 
in each, or ſome other ſuch Help to — 7 
But ſomething more ſhould be now dane. They 
are to lie yet ſeveral Months. And a Miſtake 
would be of bad Conſequence. 

Let him now cut as many thick und ſtout 
Pegs as there are Heaps, and marking them 
by Notches, drive them into the Ground; one 
at the Edge of each Heap; and keep an Ac- 

count in Wiiting of what Kind they are, and 


for what particular Plant intended; as alſo what | 


for others they may ſerve. 5 
This dane let him now dig up every one of 


them: The Froſt is not yet ſo fixed moſt | d 


Years, as to harden theſe Heaps' roo much for the 
Entrance of his Tools; and if at any Time it 
ſhould, he muſt defer it longer. 

Let him not judge by this particular Year 
what will be the Courſe of all; nor try our Direc- 
tions by the Teſt of the particular Weeks in which 
they are publiſhed: They are not written for 
this one Year in particular, but for the Service of 


rake in the ſeveral 1 Inſtances 

e to occur de 5 6— 

they , e genera yh ap yy ag 

| e S npolt, which 
= Wo 05 Pe 1 140 pe apqut 

8 rok er him .reqembe r Tt 5 bis Huſineſs to 


x. all th Parts very well, 
28 — i _s _ 88 Has done, in a 


: I 


b d leave it $0 the ſuccee ing Froſts. The 
EA Wo "more for. this We 1 4 and it 1s 


e mellows aCompoſt mote. 


This — is repeated. once in. * three 
21 or at the — 4515 once a Month during 
whole, Mong Nl es! tp 4 this Means all the 
Regs will be yell PUTS N 
ing in Spring. 
This done, if hg "Weather. be any” thin ng 


mild, let him look to ſugh Parts of the Garden, 


as arg flanted in, a modern Taſte, with Clumps 
of. Shrubs, or Any other, where there a1 are er 
1097 1280 Tſeege c4 :- 

Let him firſt go through! he Groynd, t to \ priige 
and, ſex right theſe in any. Part where it may 
: haye been omitted at an eaflie r Seaſon or 

where ſome Accident may have rendered it 
needful now. 
The careful Gardener will find ſomethi al- 
ways to be done, to perfect Things in theſe Plan- 
tations. 


When the ee, are ſet right, let him clear 
eee lr ff the Rubbiſh, and cutting 
Meabed Noh Al of Plants. 


This done, let him go to work as in the vacant 
Flowe Borders; let him dig up the Ground be- 
tween one Shrub and another, leaving the 
Flower Rovts placed between unhurt, and when 
| he has well broke the Earth, let him take off 

their dead Leaves, draw ſome Mould about heir 
Roots, and then'rake all level. 

This will give's Cleanneſs and a Lock of Cul- 
ture: the digging of the Ground will be like ad- 
ding Manure; and if there be any more Shrubs 
tender than the reſt, they may be defended as we 
have directed for the dan plane Ones in a * 
ü ceding Number. 

The Leaves of the Plants interſperſed will 

now make an agreeable Appearance, and all will 

| have that Air of Freſhneſs and Life, which never 
fails to riſe from any regular Culture. 


8 E O T. u. 
The Bufingſs of the SEMINARY, far ibe preſent Hel. 


N22 ING can be now | added to the 
Plantations in the Seminary ; therefore all 


the Gardener has to do, is to take Care of 


| hoſe he has ſown and Planted already. 


Noe. 13. 3 


| Let him place Hoops over all his Beds of 
tender and young Plants, and have Mars or 


| ther. They muſt be deſended by this Method, 


R r not 


Cloths ready to draw over them in the worſt Wea. 
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Tu malt unexperieaced would ſmile, ſhould 
we attempt at this. Seaſon to add. t 
— thaſe Fruits, which may be fuppli 
- fromithe Stare m ο n. w gains oa: 218 | þ 
All that can be done, is bn taße Cart pf what 
00 there .Sa up, ſych;; tor, Service firſt, as 
- will-gme, Goneſh, to; Decay if left z.;209. 0 look | 
from Time to Time over the others, to ſee they 
bin indes Sr % 20 n 
We have directed the fineſt Kinds to, be pack- 
—_ up in Jars.; and upon their, being ſafely faſt- 
_ ened-downy will depend 
in any Part the Roſin has flown, or there ap- 
pears a Crack from Accident, let ſome freſh 
Roſin, with a very ſmall Addition of Bees- 
1 half an Ounce to a Pound, be Paured on 
ot 
The keeping them from the Air is all the Se- 
ceurity of thoſe Fruits; and therefore they muſt 
never be opened till wanted, and vie a Jar is 


| opened, | they mult be uſed in a | Jap 


% . 


Some freſh Straw. ſhould be now — 

- tered over thoſe which lie on Shelves or on · the 
Floor and the Froſt e by keeping the 
Windows cloſe ſhut. INE WE P. 

+ ſome of the beſt Pears, that lie upon the, Floors 
and Shelves, in Baſkets; and alſo ſome of the 
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From un did Melton bed;-5 firrey" Wan anf other 
Tor che Puty6te.'? Nunn, e Are pts 
Let it be — * in chle Werk, and ſcatter- 
ea ne pdt the-alieted- Piece of Ground, 
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their Preſrpyztion. 1 
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„ It will — Lime for, putting up, 
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hy Bete. 
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Pears if ppl” 


| ner, 


finer Kinds of App 4 les: od * theſe "uy make 2 


ot at a Ti w n ſe left u upon "the 
Floor are gone : Th "gs the ne not be opened 


een Dart of the Scafon. | 

Le Peary in particular, keep vers 'well/in in 3 * 
with t the and nothing could have 
x put e out of Faſhion, dat che unart - 
| ful Manner in which our Gardeners Perform. 


| * We 1 it from the Hal. who e 


them alter ſweating 2 hz 
Our People, for To el In * 


| the F loor : 
adviſe them, baſket them at once from the 
Heap. 


The. 
Tce in 
all perfectly ſound when put into them; but 3 
chere be the leaſt Tendericy to Taint or Rottenneſs 
in in any one of the Parcel, it will deſtroy the 


Pears will keep ſeveral 
TEN ING \ Straw; provided they are 


e 

w. thoſe who take Pears from the Heap in 
which they are laid at Gathering, immediately 
into the Baſket, cannot be ſure of their being al 
Sound; but in. this Method we are about to di- 
rect, there can be no Miſtake, not have 1 ever 
known even a ſingle | Baſket Fail, 

| | This i is the Method to be obſerved : "We have 


I "direc 


* Sth Mi. 
„ mW II CIT 
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He need not unpack che Baſkets in Nov. 
1 che Fault is rarely in themi: indeed —— | 
r, if ke he beſtow due Ove i ping. 


A . 


xemoy'd it. 


tk 


1 


8 it for them; or Hit diſco- 
Se No E ver N . and he * will e no dther. 


DE has © | 
e Damage 7 nh tg mnt yp po 
. || tight þ Begrts of 'Congagion ill ſpread itſelf 
| bro" the Whole, Thus we dect the Gardener, on 
| all hc: Qccaſſaos; to lot apd ſeparate his Fut N 
* | | according to the Degree of Goodneſs. | 
Mark of Rowenneſs/in chef when, they were wiy'tl | Tbegg on dhe Floor, from which . b fill 
From the Heap 4 therefore they would. zn the the Baſkers, are but a econd Kind in aue; for 
common Way G Baſpeting, hoye, dern put ip || che Fring of this Garherings are in the Jars. 
- with the others; and many of WOW: have | enen be divided into three Kinds; 
rorred there, ad tuintetꝛ all the a better, a middling, and a more indifferent: al 


Now all that wete-diſpos4l mpſt,o d 11 it wil be very pro e 

been ſeparated; and therefore picking | | Baſketing ; in this 

gn ng gh eg ha 4. The finer heing tak up for that Py Purpole, the 
4 


moſt a Certainty of their: keeping, n inferior Kind will be e 0 upon the Floor, to be 
Let the Baſkets be lim d at the Bottom and. Sides | * eaten Grſt, . Of the fine ones auen for Baſket- 
wich ſome of the Wheat, Stray; and thus by ing. all will not be alike; and it 2 therefore. be : 
" par'd brought into the Froitery,,,. 05346 af -eaſy co divide them into a, firſt, and ſecond. Sort. 
Let the beſt of the Pears be pick d off from The. Reſt or fineſt need pot, be many, and they 
the Floor and. Shelves, and one by-one wip'd may be preſerved with yer greater Care in the 
and laid carefully into the Baſkets. Baſkets. 
ben they are Hpd, cover che Peurs wellavith! There is a kind of very thick cbarſe Paper ; it 
more of the Straw; and then faſten down the | is reddiſh ity Colour, and it comes from Holland ; 


- Baſkets, the Apothecaries uſe it for Filtering. 
Tye it up by a String in the — Ib de Let ſome of this be dry d in the ſame Manner 
proceed with the wholè Number. as the- Baſkets and Straw ; and let theſe fineſt 


The Temperature of the Air Weng duly j pre. Pears, when they have been carefully wip'd witk 
' ſery'd in this Room, by ſhutting the Windows i in | a- Flannel, be wrap'd up, one by one, in half 
' Froſt and Fog, and opening them (whatever Ig Sheets of this Paper, if of the largeſt Kinds; or 
- norance of Obſtinacy may ſay againſt it) in mild for · che uſual Size a Sheet cut length-wiſe into 
dry Days, the Fruit will keep a long Time. | | three; is 4 proper Quantity. In this the Body of 
All bad or decaying Fruit that ſhall appear af- |-the Pear is to be wrap'd, and it muſt be — 
der this, in the Room, fut be carefiilly taken | cloſe, and tyd gently with a double Thre$d' ar 
out, for it will infect the” Air; 40d alter i F the ſmall End. 
there will be no Danger. | | When they are thus dap, kt them ba 146d 3 in 
Let the Gardener however go in once in'twd a Baſket, lin'd at the Bottom and _ with 
Days, during the Winter, tb {ce all Kerps as it | Straw, and cover'd with more. | 
ſhould; 175 he will perctive by the Smell whe A Mark ſhould” be put upon theſe | dunner 
there be any thing amiſs I Þ Baſkets, that the Gardener may know where to 
If he ſuſpect Rottenneſs or Mouldyneſs, let him find them on any Occaſion. They will be pre- 
never reſt till he has found out che Cauſe, and ſerv'd very perfectly, and always in fine Order. 
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4 * 1. 1 
De Management of” Fruie-Thees or this Seaſon, 


AY EI may compriſe” all that can be J is looſe, nor any Nail has flown; and let him 
neceſlary, to be done under this Article for 5 ſcatter a little Haulm, or ſome other Covering 
the preſent Week. Our Gardener has, before | upon the Earth, about the Bottom of the Stems. 
this Time, planted wherever, Trees were wanted; | If any thing have been omitted of what we 
and having been warn'd of the Power which Froſts + have directed in the preceding Weeks, let it be 
have over Trees rock'd in the Ground by Winds, | done, or omitted in this, according to the Wea- 
he has ſtak'd ſuch as ſtand free, and nail'd thoſe ther. If that be froſty, all the Expectation of 
to the Wall, which are planted for that Purpoſe. Advantage is at an End for the Seaſon: and 
We have only to remind him. now to go the | what has not been done when it ſhould have been, 
Round among them, and ſee all that he made | muſt be let alone till Spring. f 
ſecure remains ſo, Let him examine if no Stake 
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which remain r 
any to come 3 
'muſt-'be therefore directed to the Management | 
of che Ground aud that Will eonſiſt more 

in defending from Injuries what there i upon it 
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at perf than in adding do the Number of the 


45: de OLA riot wd om aroalii tions 


What we have ſaid of the Frum-Garden, is, | 


in geveral,/ true allo of this Part; That the two 


ee OS are the Autumn and 
the Spting: the Auumnal Time is aver, and the 


Spring long to come. But there ate yet ſome | 
r 


theſe we ſhall not omit wo lay before. de ph 
Reader.. * 

Fan Wenter be es and che Grownd 005 
hard for working, let the careful Gardener take 
R PRhENg ed EE: 

fon. St 197 ENS EY 


" White the Ground will wane-« Refroſhment 


of Manure, let lim now carry it in, and throw it, 


not in Heaps, as ſome idly: do: but ſpread it 
over the whole Surface of that Part of the 
Ground for which it is wanted. By this Means 


it will be mote affected by the Froſt: which will 


anſwer | an excellent - Purpoſe in taking off the 
Rankneſs of it, nn the bad. Taſte. 
otherwiſe gives to the Products. 


Let him, within Doors, ve exe. — 
which will be requir'd in Spring, and perfectly 
clean apd make them, ready for ufig at that 
Seaſon. 

Let him look over his Tools, uu nyai-agd 
put them in good Order, that when the Weather 
permits him to work, mn 
Hindrance. 

From Time to Time let him leoki aver the . 
veral Products that are in Danger from Froſt, and 


repeat and continue all the Means wo have directed 
for their Preſervation. 


If the Weather be milder, let him _ Carrots 
in ſome warm Part of the Ground, to take their 


Chance; and let him open Drills for Peaſe; and 


plant ſome more Beans to come in, if the Froſts 


ſhould ſpare them, in Succeſſion, after thoſe we 
have before directed to be put into the Ground. 

No large Piece ſhould be allotted to theſe Plan- 
tations, for they are only made to take their 
Chance, which is uncertain; and in their beſt 
Succeſs they make but a very ſmall Part of the 
Provifion. under this Article. 


Nothihg will demand more Care, at this Sea- - 
ſon, than our Auguſt Beans: and all new Pro- 


poſals ſhould be allow 'd the faireſt Trial. 


tee de Publicacion of our laſt Number, ve 


2 this uſeful Part df the Ground | eee. 


ſome Leaves, if not ſome Side Branches or late 


believe has neyer yet been ſufficiently explored. 


Derr 
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Find by what Mr, Oe, has communicated 


AP. me,, 0d. ace engaged, in Atera Sar 
with, the all-ſufficient Mr, Aller ;, whoſe greateſt 


Merit was to. ann 
you did; and whoſe great Fault is to arrogate Per- 
fection therein, e e en Improve- 


ment 


- As the Battle 54 OO "mult, be fought, 1 
ſhould be forry td have involved you in it, with- 
out con all in my Power. to its Succeſs, 
| Therefore What 1 would farther chiefly guard 

againſt, is, the the Admiſſion of the cold, moiſt, and 

froſty Air of Winter into the Pipes of the Stalk 
after Amputation. 

To prevent this, 1 would adviſe they be all 
 Rop'd with ſmall Plugs of tough Clay, well tem- 
per'd with a gentle Salt- Water; and that the 
Stalks of all ſuch as derive from the Seed, planted 
from the Middle of gu to the Middle of Sep- 
tember, be, when preparing to bloſſom, cut 
_ off about Mid-way of -the Stalk, fo as to leave 


2 


A 


collateral Shoots from the Root; to encourage a 
moderate Continuation of the Attraction of Sap 
from the Rot. 

-, . Theſe collateral Cyons from the Roos (which 
are. very frequent) need not be lopped, till there 
is an apparent Preparation in them far bloſſoming, 
but then the Knife ſnould gradually prevent their 
too great Exhauſtion from the Parent Root. The 


whole Matter is to keep Life on foot till Spring, 
after the Roots have been well eſtabliſhed and ar- 


rived to near thelr Size for propagating their Spe- 


cies, which they certainly are when preparing to 
bloſſom. 


I think the Rows may be guarded againſt the 
ſuperabundant Wet and Cold of Winter, by pre- 
viouſly digging out between them a Trench of 
one Spit or more deep, according to the Soil and 
Situation. But all theſe Conſiderations I muſt 
ſubmit to your Judgment. The Succeſs may 
depend much on Experience, and what De- 
grees of Severity the Plant will really bear; which 


T am, with great Reſper, 5 
Sir, Your moſt bumble Servant, 


J. STEVENSON. 
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E propoſe here to the Gardener's Care 

W a Plant as univerſally known as any 

that can be brought into a Garden : but 

thoſe Things which are moſt familiarly known, are 

not always beſt underſtood : we hope to give him 
ſome Information even on this common Head. 

It is known every where under the Name 
of the Polyanthus ; but this is an Abbrevia- 
tion of its proper Title: the true Name is what 
we have here given it, the Polyanthous Primroſe , 
that is, the many-flower'd Primroſe: in Latin 


it is call'd Primula foliis finuatis ruggfis floribus 
umbellatis ſpeciofis : Sinuated rough-leay'd Primroſe, 


with handſome umbellated Flowers. 

The Root is compos'd of numerous thick Fi- 
bres. 

The Leaves riſe in a Cluſter, and are large, 
oblong, broad, of a deep green, irregularly 
wav'd at the Edges, and obtuſe at the End. 

In the Centre of theſe riſes the Stalk, which, 
when the Plant is in Strength and Vigour, is thick, 
frm, upright, and ten Inches high, and bears 
at its Top a large Tuft of very beautiful Flowers. 
Theſe are ſupported on their ſeparate Pedicles, 
riſing together from the Head of the main Stalk ; 
and they are naturally of a beautiful Crimſon, 
with an Eye of yellow. 

Numb. XIV. 
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| Flowers and Caries Plants yet in their Beauty, 
1. The POLYANTHOUS PRIMROSE. 


When weak or ill manag'd, they will produce Nov, 
a ſingle Flower upon the Stalk, in the Manner of 


the common Primroſe ; and when encourag'd by 
a right Culture, they will throw out a vaſt Num- 
ber on each Head; whoſe Variations in Colour will 
be extreamly pleaſing : and the Beauty in many of 
them equal that of the Auricula. 


The Stalk will alſo, from great Nouriſhment, 
ſometimes have Films upon it; and the Edges of 
the Cups of the Flowers will be ſwell'd out by a 
leafy Addition, ſtain'd with Purple. 

Theſe are the ſeveral Appearances of the 
Polyanthus, which ſome have underſtood to 
be only a Variety from the. common Primroſe; 
rais'd by long Culture : but I have found that 
when the Plant comes neareſt its plain original 
Appearance, having a ſingle Flower upon a Stalk, 
it ſtill differs al together from the common Prim- 
roſe, or any other known Kind. 

To know the Claſs of this Plant in the Lin- 

N AZ AN Syſtem, let the Student examine a Flower; 
firſt entire, and then torn open. 

Conſidering the whole Bunch, he will find that 

has its common Cup, form'd of ſeveral ſmall 

Leaves, riſing about the Baſes of the Footſtalks, 
at the Head of the main Stem. 

Beſide this, each Flower has its peculiar Cup 
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Nov. and this is 
— ... It is form'd, of a fin 
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"Petal. This is at the Baſe; anch. ie 
minated on Mat ! Er Er, . 
| whence it ſpreads into broad Segme 

| are nip'd of way'd at their Edges. ? A ww 9 * 


lorig, tubular, d wi 
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The Flower being torn aſunder, there 


their Tops ſtand pointed Buttons. 
of tkeſe riſes the Sche, which i 

minated by à round Top. 
The Seed - veſſel is 


Sl 


oblong,” and the 


2. 70 td Ge the 
The Threads and Style ew the Place of the 
Plant in the LignAan Syſtem : Declaring, it 
one el the Z Pentandria enen 
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Jie is the native County & . 


Primraſe; and it there lives moſt freely in *r 
rich Soil. 

Tho' a Native of a warmer Climate, it ver 
well bears the Cold of ours, ſo that it never need 
be taken out of the open Ground ; and all it re- 
quires, by way of Compoſt, is a freſh Earth, a 
little enrich'd by rotted Wood, 

Let a Quantity of good Mould be taken from 


under the Turf in a dry fertile Paſture, and mix 
with it one third Part of the Earth from under a 


Wood-Pile : Let theſe be well blended together, 


and let them lie in a Heap, to mellow, and re- 


ceive the Influences of the Rains and Air. 
The common Way of Propagation, is, by 


parting the Roots; but we ſhall direct our Gar- 
dener to the better Method of raiſing the Plant 
from Seeds; allowing only of the parting of the 


Roots, as Occaſion may require afterwards. 
This is the Method to obtain new Varieties ; 


and raiſing them from the fineſt Kinds with all the 


the Filamentsz theſe are five in Number, and 
they are contain'd within the tubular Part, On f they; nom have their W and ſhould be 
left to ha 


entre 
14 
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god parka, wah He | 8 
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EINE? in May let no Water be 


bat it has.ſery'd to fwell-the Seeds ; but 


Advantage of Culture, there will be every Lear 


a Chance of having new and finer Flowers. 


To begin properly, let the Gardener truſt no 


body for his Seeds, but ſave them himſelf. 


Let him ſelect ſuch as are ripen'd after the 
fineſt Flowers, in his own or * Friend's Gar- 


den, in this Manner: 
Let him take ſome Sticks in his Hand; and, 


examining the Polyanthus's when in full Bloom, 


let them place down a Stick, as a Mark, at each, 
that has a fine Flower: The Properties for this 
Purpoſe are the Strength of the Stalk, the Breadth 
and Number of their Pips, and their high Co- 


Jour. 


"Theſe being mark'd, let thoſe which grow 
among them, and are of a poorer Kind, be taken 
up and planted in ſome other Place, left the Wind 
ſhould bring the Duſt from their Buttons into 


theſe finer Flowers. 


From Time to Time let theſe be cently wa- 
ter d: let the Earth be ſtir'd about them; and if 
Bio are buſy among them, let them be driven 
away, for they will bring the Duſt from one 


— 


this is the Courſe of Nature fur their Sowing, and 
let the Gardener watch it. They do not all ripen 


them as they ce. 


rr 


cut off ſuch as are ripen'd. 
. a re with a Part of the main 


Er . 


2 a Ledge upon the Edge of it, to prevent 
wur of Gen fan gung ug or ny of we Seeg. 


that drop from them. 

The Seeds muſt not be ſhook out of the Heads, 
= d ata Diſtance from one another, to 
harden. No Way preſerves them in their full Per- 


FN ay N r by repeated 
N Plants: 


they ripeh in their Capſules at the due Seaſon, 


and no more Nouriſhment is, after that, convey' d 


to chem; but they continue there expos d to the 


Air, tho' ſhelter'd in a great Meaſure from its 
Injuries; and are by Degrees harden'd till the 
Time of ſcattering them for their Growth, which 
the Winds then effect. This is the Courſe of 
Nature, and this Art ſhould imitate, 

ue Seeds fav'd in June will be at the latter 
End of December ready for Sowing. 


Chuſe for this Purpoſe a mild open Day z and 
pour into a large flat Box, made of rough Boards 
for that Purpoſe, as much of the Compoſt as will 
fill it within two Inches of the Rim. 

Mix up with ſome of the Compoſt, one third 
Part more of Earth from the Wood-Pile, and 

one fourth dry'd Cow-Dung rubb'd to Pieces. 

Blend this very well, and ſpread a Covering of this 

of half an Inch thick over the Earth in the Box. 

This being ready, ſhake the Seeds out of their 
Capſules, and mix carefully with them as much 
kann and as much midling Sand, waſh'd 
clean 

Mix this well, and then ſcatter it over the Sur- 
face of the Earth in the Box. 

With the Remainder of the enrich'd Compoſt, 
mix ſome more Wood-Pile Earth; and having 
thus made it very light and fine, ſift ſome of it 

over the Seeds, covering them about a Quarter of 
an Inch. 

Give the Earth no Water; SEN the Box in 
ſome Part of the Garden, where it may have the 
full Benefit of the Sun, and ſome Shelter from 
very heavy Rains. 

Thus let it ſtand during the coldeſt Months; 


[1998 when the Spring comes on, let it be re- 


moved 
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In this Manner the young Plants will uppear, 
and come lowly amt graduatly forward. | | 

When, chepare alittle grown, they muſt be very 
gently Times gz and about fide Months 
from the Time eme: they will be fit co 

tranſplant. 291 es 0 2 

. Chuſe a ſhady Border, and taking off the 
Mould — eh its Place with ſome 
of the Compoſt. In the Evening of 4 ow 
Day tranſplant them into this Border. 

Draw Lines length-way and — of the 
Border, at five- Inches Diſtance ; inthe Centre of 
each Squate, made by theſe Lines, open a little 
Hole, and when all is ready, mane} 
the Plants. 

Place them immediately — up, 

one in each Hole, Ar a vely gentle | 
Watering. 

From this Time ban the. Watering every 
Evening for a Week, and every other, or every 
third Day afterwards, unleſs in rainy Weather, 
for two'Months. | 

Once in a Week ſtir and break the Mould be- 
tween them with a ſmall Trowel z and if a dead 
Leaf any where appears nip it off. 

This Management, clearing the Ground of 
Weeds, and enriching it by the continual break- 
ing; will with the Help of the Waterings, 
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bring on the Plants in a ſurpriſing Manner. 


The firſt Week in Seprember, prepare a Bor- 
der in another Part of the Garden ; let it be 
ſheltered from the South Sun, but * to its 
Rays in a Morning. 

Clear the upper Part of this as the othes 
to ſix Inches Depth; and fill up with the Re- 
mainder of the Compoſt, 

Draw Lines length-way and croſs-way of this, 
as of the other, but at ſeven Inches Diſtance ; 
and in the Centae of each Square, open a Hole. 
Into theſe remove the Plants; taking them up 
with a Ball of their own Earth; and carefully 
watering them till they are rooted. 

Stick up a few Furze-buſhes about this Border 
in OZober, to defend the Plants from the Seve- 
rity of the Weather, and thus let them ſtand 
till Spring. 

In March let the Furzes be taken away, and 


| 
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the Path broken between Plant and Plant. 
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Nov. 


Tui cleats thein from Weeds, and enriches 


Ground. In April they will flower. | 
Their Flöwers will not be ſo ſtrong this as be 
ſucceeding Years, but their Kinds and Colours 


will de diftindtly ſeen. 


There will be many of an inferior "Ek but 


there will never fail to be alſo a great Number 


of very fine Ones. 

_ Let a Stick be ſet down by each of theſe as 
Mark : and let a Quantity of the fame Compoſt 
be made up into a Border, in a ſhady Part of 
the Garden; where the Morning Sun comes. 

This muſt be a Spade deep; for it is the Place 
where they are to remain. 

When the Flowering is over, let the Stalks of 
theſe fit ones be cut off, that the Roots. may 
not be exhauſted by ripening Seeds while they are 
ſo young; and in this Border let them be planted, 
at a Foot Diſtance; taking them up a Week at- 
ter cutting down the Stalks. 

Warer them gently till they are well- rooted, 
and after this they will require no particular Care. 

The Earth between them ſhould be now and 
then broke with a Ttowel; and in this Manner 
they will flower in their full Glory the ſucceed- 
ing Spring. 

Thus may à Stock of Polyanthus's be raiſed, 
that will very nearly equal Auricula's. 

For their Management afterwards, no more is 
e than this. 

Every Ofober, let a freſh Quantity of the 
Compoſt be prepared as we have directed; and 
the ſucceeding Auguſt, let it be uſed thus. 

Let the Border of Polyanthus's be dug out; 
the Roots carefully taken up and laid in the 
Shade i And when the Earth is carried away, 
let the freſh Compoſt be put in its Place. 

Then part the Roots; and plant the ſtrongeſt 
and fineſt in the Border, at the ſame Diſtance 
as at firſt; the reſt in other Parts of the Gar- 
den. This will keep them in their full Beauty, 
and provide an annual Increaſe; 

We ſhall alſo direct the Gatdener to con- 
tinue raiſing Seedlings : Let him ſave the Seed 
from the choiceſt of theſe Flowers, and manage 
the young Plants as already directed. By this 
Means he will continue improving his Flowers ; 
and there is no Saying to what Excellence this 


Kind may be raiſed by ſuch Methods. 


2. 


If there be a Plant more common in Gardens 
than the Polyanthus, it is this: But like all the 


others, it is capable of being raiſed to a Degree 


of Beauty not generally known. 
We ſhall ſpare no Pains to inform the 


Reader what may be done to raiſe the Excellence | 
of thoſe Plants, which are the uſual Ornaments 


of every Garden. 


The Name French Marigold may lead the-Stu- | 
: | 


FRENCH MARYGOLD. 


dent into an Error; as to its Place of Growth; 

The French taught us to raiſe it in Gardens; 
but it is a Native of South America, and of ſome 
Parts of Africa. 

The earlier Writers; have called it Flas Afri- 
canus, and Tanacetum Africanum; others Tagetes ; 
to which Linn Aus adds, as a Diſtinction of the 
Species, Caule ſubdiviſo diſfuſo. Tagetes, with a ſub- 
divided and ſpreading Stalk. Others had called it 
Tagetes 


w 
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Hand of Culture the Variety is endleſs. 


' Tanacetum indicum majus. 


Larne "miner, and Flv” Africatiis "minnT— bur 
— the ſpreading - of the Stalks in this Kidd, 


and their more-eret Growth in the vthergreeal 
led the African Marigold; are much bettet Di- 


[chis- is placed the F — —— Flokcales 


ſtinction than the Sigeeee. 
The Root is formed of -ininalktrahe-! -Bibres, 
joined to an oblong central Part/ Tue Stalk ig 
two Foot and a half in Height; weak branched, 
brown and ſpreading. % 3:85 ö 
The Leaves are large, of à deep Greeng und 


beautifully pinnated; the Pinne being placed on 


lender Ribs; and in themſelves narrow, oblong, 
ferrated ſharply; \and/ſharp+pointed. 1 Ni 
The Flowers rifing- on ſtnall Stalks from the 

Boſoms of the Leaves, and termimatiug all the 


Branches, cover the Plant in vaſt: Proftfion 3 | 


and if gathered before they fade, or ſet for Seed, 
others will 'fucceed' in greater Number, and the 
Plant cotitinute floweritig itt all this Luftrez tiff 
the End of 7 or longer, if Froſts 
ſpare the No. WR e 
The Plower is large, and in its natural State 
fingle 5" nor is it then wickout its Beauty, the 
Colour being mixed" of an extreme dark; pur- 
PII Browng and a gold Yellow 7 but in the 
W 

It becomes double, ſtriped, and party-colour- 
ed: in ſome Plants the Petals in theſe double 
Flowers roll themſelves wo 'Quills; bur this” is 
not to be encourage. 

It is the great Beauty of the pie or 1 
Kind, becauſe that has no great Variety of 
Colouring; but in this the Gardener's Art ſhould 
be employed to ſtreak and ſtripe the Flowers; 
and not to twiſt up, but diſplay the Petals flat 
or waved, to ſhew that ſingular Elegance. 
To know the Clafs to which this Plant be- 
longs, one of the ſingle Flowers muſt be exa- 
mined. In the LIN WAN Method, this is de- 
termined by the Organs of Fructification, and 
theſe are in a great Naeafute obliterated in the 
double. ; 

Ths F lower they choſen, will be found: placed 


| the Claſs. 


oß u Hüffbent-NO mmm. 97 odd 24), 
Thoſe in the Ceotre are tubular, aue 


: 


the ages nat or ligulated. The tubular are nu- 


p 60 Weis 
Reotihod © wr ds rm, l, 2.3, ny 
The tubular Floſcules are divided-into five 
i Sogrtients'ar the Rim; and within theſe are pla- 
ced the Male and Female Parts” of Impregna- 
tion, defended by a Hairineſs on the Inſide of 
the Segments. Ar 030 997 e leaps 44. 


4 


The flat Floſcules crow at the Baſe, but 
towarct the Eud very broad, and theſe contain 
only a Female Part, the Nudiment of che ſuc- 
ceeding Scatmun an e eee ee fk. 
It is therefore in the tubular Flowers im the Cen- 
tre, the Student is to ſearoh the Characters of 
Let him lay open one of *theſe; and 
he will find in it five very ſhort Filaments, on 
which are placed as many Buttons ; theſe are ob- 


long, and they coaleſer en . of 
Tube. / e l ee eee 


This is the Character of the l 
the Linn AN Syſtemy thence called 

Spealcing of "this before, we have explained 
the Diſtinction of the «Polygamia neceſſaria and 
ſuprrflusn; the various Manners of Impregna- 
tion needed in ſome; ad. as it r 50 
in others. 

In the central Meedecier wil be font to- 
gether with theſe male Parts, the Rudiment of the 
Fruit with its Style. This'ripens its Seed; as well 
as that in the Female Flower at the Verge; 
therefore the Plant is one of the Pohygamia ſuper- 


ua, under the general ſyngeneſious Tribe. 


The Culture of this is the ſame with that of 
the African Marygold, or upright Tagetes, next to 
de deſcribed ; we ſhall therefore avoid Repetition, 
by detivering the Method of bringing both to 
Perfection under that Tucceedipg Head. 


This is as common in all Gardens as the for- 
mer; and in moſt Things reſembles it; differing 
only as another Species of the ſame Genus. 

The Diſtinction of our common Names of 
African and French Marygold is very idle; both 
are Natives of the ſame Countries, Africa and 
South America; and they are better ran” pos, 


by their Form of growing. 


Our Gardeners call this the African or Double A- 
frican, The earlier Writers, Caryopbyllus Indicus, and 
The latter Tagetes ma- 
jor. Lixxæus calls it more diſtinctiy, Tagetes 
taule Simplici erefto pedunculis nudis unifloris.” Ta- 


getes with an upright ſimple Stalk, and with the 


Flowers placed ſingly on naked Foot - ſtalks. 
It is an Annual, as the former, periſhing with 
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MARYGOLD. 


the Winter's Froſt, or ſooner, if the Seed be 
ſooner perfected. The Root has innumerable 
Fibres. The Stalk is upright, firm, *and a Yard 
high, and it does not ſpread out into wild 
Branches as the other. | 

The Leaves are large and, pinnated : Their 
Colour is a duſky, though not a dark Green; and 
the Pinnæ are oblong and reed. ſome- 
what broad and ſerrated. 

The Flowers are large, numerous, natu- * 
ally ſingle, and of a pale Yellow. ' A richer 
Soil deepens their Colour; and the Advantages 
of farther Culture renders them double, in vari- 
ous Forms, and in various Tinges of their na- 
tural Dye. 


- In Colour they vary from ry paleſt Lemon 
9 


—— cas-eackighted- n- 
numerably by the Gardener's Art, are-rendered 


Perfection. 

To the Diſgrace of Botany, —— 
enumerates all theſe Varieties of this and the for- 
mer Kind; under diſtindt Names, as Species: 
and in Conſequence they are tranſcribed in the 
ſame Manner into the Gardener's Dictionary, ta- 
in Ge Pe EO 
of the Study. | 

The Sulphur coloured, and che Orange colour- 
ed Tagetes, are there with numerous others of 
the ſame Kind, ranged and numbered as diſtinct 
Species by that Writer ; who could not but know 
better, becauſe he myſt have ſeen one Seed pro- 
duce them. 

Let the Student be 90 longer deceived by 
theſe Miſtakes : He knows that under whatſo- 
ever Difference Herbs will appear, which riſe 
from the ſame Seed, they are Varieties and not 


To know the Place and Claſs of this Plant in 
the Linn AN Syſtem, a ſingle Flower muſt be 
examined. This will be found in all Reſpects to 
anſwer the Deſcription we have given of the Con- 
ſtruction in the preceding Kind, for they are 
Species of the ſame Genus. 

We ſhall not repeat thoſe Characters, but refer 
to them ; and having obſerved that the Plant is by 


them referred to the ſyngeneſious, polygamous, 
ſuperfluous Tribe, we ſhall proceed to the Culture 


ſuited to this and to the preceding; for the 
ſame Management agrees with them; 


Culture of the Arca and Faxuen Many- 
GOLD. | 


Every Spring theſe Plants are to be raiſed 
from Seed, for every Autumn the Roots die. 

This muſt be begun early for two obvious Rea- 
ſons; the bringing the Plants ſooner to flower, 
and the keeping them alive to ripen their Seeds. 
Let this be conſidered in the whole Manage- 
ment of the Plants, as the next Years Supply 
perfectly depends upon it. 

The procuring Seeds is the firſt Article, and 
this muſt be done with great Care. 

Let the Gardener go round his Plants 
when in full Bloom, and mark by Sticks thoſe 
which are the fineſt in their ſeveral Kinds, The 
beſt ſtriped of the French Marygold, and the 
largeſt and moſt quilled of the African. 

When a few fine Flowers of theſe have been 
fixed upon for Seed, let all the reſt be cut off in 
the Bud, that the Strength of the Plant be not 
exhauſted to feed them; but all be carried to 
the perfecting the Seeds in the others. 

„ | 
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Every Day two Hours before Sus - ſet, let theſe 


Plants be watered; and let them be carefully — 
tied up to Stakes that the Wind = rock 
them at the Rot. , 
| Double Flowers in general FR not well pro- 
duce Seeds, dut this is a Method of bringing 
them to Perfection. 
Wich chis Care they will be well filled; ſtrong, 
and full of the Principle of Vegetation. 
When the Seeds are more ripened, forbear the 
Waterings ; and let them harden upon the Plant 
as the Root decays. After this in the Middle of 
4 dry Day cut the Heads carefully off and lay 
them upon a papered Shelf in an airy Room, as 
we directed on a preceding Occaſion. 
There let them lie till Spring: And in the 
laſt Week in February let them be ſowed upon a 
Hot-bed : This muſt be of a moderate Heat, 
and well covered with rich Garden Mould. | 
When the Seeds are ſown, make the follow- 
ing Compoſt for the choiceſt of the Plants. Mix 
equal Parts of Earth from under the Turf in a rich 
Paſture, and good mellow Garden Mould : Add 
a ſmall Quantity of well-rotted Dung, and to a 
Load of this put two Bufhels of coarſe Sand : 
Let this be mixed together, and lie ready. 
When the Plants come up, let them by 
Degrees be hardened to the Air; and when 
they have grown to a Finger's Length in 


Height, let another. Hot-bed be prepared for 


them. 

Let this be made in ſome ſheltered Part of the 
Ground, and not covered with Frames; but let 
Hoops be placed over it at ſmall Diſtances, 


that a Mat or Cloth may be drawn over. 


Cover this ſeven Inches deep with the Com- 
poſt; and then drawing Lines length-way and 
croſs-way at eight Inches Diſtance ; open a Hole 


in the Centre of every Square, and carefully ſer 
in one Plant. 


Water theſe well, and draw a Mat over the 

Hoops, letting it fall cloſe at the Ends. Thus 
let them ſtand at firſt till rooted, then by Degrees 
raiſe the Mat in the middle of the Day, and har- 
den them gradually. 
** The common Errors of our Gardeners, is, that 
they keep theſe Plants too cloſe : They by this 
Means draw them up in an ill Shape, and ſubject 
them to be ſtunted when brought out into the 
open Air; the Change being too violent. 

In this Method they will goon gradually, and 
become inured to their proper Situation, with- 
out any Violence; the Heat of this Bed will 


decreaſe as they grow up; and they will be Day 


by Day more and more expoſed, till in the middle 


of a warm cloudy Day, the Mats are wholly to 
be taken off, and put on no more. 

From this Hot-bed they are to be removed 
into the Places where they muſt remain. 

The common Practice is to plant them from 
this Hot- bed into the Nurſery: And fo the 
common Writers direct. From thence they are 
to be brought into the Garden, as ſoon as it is 
diſcovered which will have double Flowers. 


This Removal at the Time of flowering, I | 
| have found always hurts the Plants greatly, tho 


dong. 
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nom d on a preceding Occaſion f planting te 
where 1 intend one ti remain y dis Means 
F have been able to thew ſuch Flowürs, even in 
Mis 'cotnmori Plant, as have 
us'd ro Gardening. Ley” 


yl Br be or phat 


To proceed in this' Method, as ſbbn as the 


Plants are ready for Removal, opem Holes in the 
Borders where they are-to ſtand, throwing eff the 
Mould, nor laying it up at che Edge. Wy 
Make two of ' theſe Holes in each Place, hear 
one another; and bringing'in two of the Plants, ſet 
them upright, one in each Hole} and fill up with 
—— — 
ing u little of the common Moeuld over it, that 
the Border may be all of one Colour; ort: ag 
*' Ac the” ſane" Tirnehivve'ready rem or x! Boe 
good — of Sand, and a little corfiffibn 
Salt ſtir all together.” OO Wong uo 
Water the Plants carefully, and they will ſoon 
be well rooted, and make their Shoot for flower- 
ing. G. uk {iba gl tho wat low 1k mls 
Notwithſtanding the Seed were all from dotbble 
Flowers, there will be many fingſe ; let theſe be 
nt, do os 


m—— do 1 have prachis d has been the fare I men- 


upper d ok moſt 


——— BE it. mn 
gle, and the other deublel the file" nb" being =, 
taken up, there "remains the other for , 
and no \more- Troublo is requit d. * Nee 
Where they are both ſingle, both muſt bs 
pulrd up; and one, from ſome Place where both 
were double, planted tr its ROG m: 
htte ei r Wem bine Places Where both 
the Plants are of the double Kinds dne From 
theft muft be potted! Fill che Pte wich the 
lat: nam'd Compoft, anck plant Weck' one of Ca 
ſuperfluous double Plants. 
A being this” dfPOs'd, Ter” the Gurdenkt go 
his Rounds, and cattfufty tRrüſt into the RY 
| near each, a ſhort firm Stake. ona 
the Grounck half che Height bf the Plant f a 
che Stalk” carefully to I, let it retain” Ss 

9 — Wes 6x7; 
Let this be done in the Pots, WW WWk 
planteck in the Borders; and chüs they will be'ſe. 
curect From the WInd sk 
After this, let all the Plants be water'd every 
other Day, toward Evening, and they will flower 
in full Perfection. © Thoſe in the Pots will de the 
ſmalleſt Plants, but they will often produce cha 
fineſt Flowers. 
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Fig. 4. ER Gardeners Þ TOE by to 
other "" We” haye repreſerited ir in the Figure in | 
its inge and double State,” at once to explain i its 
Conſtruttion 3 the natural Flower, and the 
extreme Beauty it receives from Culture. 

Not the Vulgar alone have miſ- call d this Plant; 
BAUHINE, a Name of eſtabliſh'd and merited 

Reputation, ſtands to the fame Titles and others 
have'call'd it variouſly. 

HxRMAN has nam'd it Viola . F ru; 
Cardamindum; and BoxRHAAvx, Acriviola, 

The Name now receiv'd is Trepæalum; oy 
Liknavs adds, as a Diſtinction of the Spe- 
cies, foliis peltatis orbiculatis : 7. nnd with 
rounded and peliſſd Leaves. 

This Term expreſſes thoſe Leaves in which 
the Foot-ſtalk is not, inſerted at the Edge, but in 
the Middle, ſo that, they reſemble a Shield: | 

k is a wild, rambling, and climbing Plant, 
and naturally is of great Beauty. o 131 

The Root is fibrous: the Stalls "are. round; 
weak, and of a pale green, and they ſpread out 
variouſly into Branthes,; but wann ae 
cannot attain any Height. Y; 

{The Leaves aro! ery benütiful: t of 
rounded Eigure, wav'd a linle at the'Fdges, and 
of à pale and pleaGbg: greeri; In the Centre, on 
the upper Part, is ſcen the Plack ef Ihſertion of 
the Fbot · ſtalk below and {Yom "Op, run. the 
Fibraz, 25 2d 2d: : WI! 5 
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AN NASTURTIUM. 


2 The Flowers cover the Plan in grade Profuſion 
riſing from various Parts of the Stalks and 
Branches; and they are in the ſingle or common 
State very beautiful: e Ihe ene eee 
ö able, and their Colour à fine yello . 


When double, they become yet n more beautiful : 
the Petals, are extremely numerous, and finely 
ting' d with yellow, and with Orange-Colour. 

To know the Claſs of the Plant; the fingle 
Flower muſt be examined : it ſtands in a Cup di- 
vided into five irregular Segments; and is itſelf 
compos'd of five Petals, with a Spur : theſe are 
broad and ſhort, and are inſerted into the five 
Segments of the Cup. The two upper anes ad- 
here. by their proper Baſes; but the three gthers 
have long narrow Bottoms annex'd, 1 

bearded in a beautiful Manner. 

In the Centre of the Flower ſtand eight lion 
Filaments, in a declining Poſture; and upon each 
of theſe is plac'd an oblong Button, of four 
Cells. Amidſt theſe riſes a fingle Style, which 
has three Diviſions.at the Top; and the ſucceed - 
ing Fruit is compos d of three irregular-ſhap'd 
ſtriated Doh, each cpa! thfee inen : 
Seeds. 

The Singularity of this Flower perplex'd the 
earlier Writers where to place it; bur in che 
Ltxw&an Syſtem there occurs no Difficulty on 
that Head: the eight Filaments declare it to be 
one of that Author's eighth Claſa, the * 
2 22 Ard 
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Management of theks differs greatly 3. the | turn 
rommonidr ſmgle Kind requiring little Care and 
the, other, 20 bring it to Perfection, a great deal. | 


bes . 


Por the fingle Sort nO more: is nocdful than to 


keck a warm Border, where there is « dry-rich Soil, 
and to ſupport the Plants as they riſe. in Height. 
No Hot Bed is required do raiſe them z1 for tho 
Naben of des ene they will grow on the 
common Ground, HK ü ert 1t 
The Seeds Mud de town, the laſt Week in 
April, and. the Plaras will Bower in Fab, with no 
more Care than the keeping them clear from 
Weeds, and giving. ther Sticks o \dlimb upon. 
In this Manner they will; flqyer-.throughout 
che Summer, — ROY ROO 0) 
„Tube double Kind, Nee 
Beauty, was firſt rais'd from Seeds brought from 
Peru, but it rarely ripens them en 
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For this Peak prepare the following Gm = 


paſt : | 

Mix gf fine Mould, fps, dry Paſture, .1 three 
Buſhels ; Wood-Pile Earth one Buſhel; and 
of rf Rieer-Sand half a Byſhel : let theſe be 

turn'd ſeveral Times to mellow with the Air, 999 

then put into Pots. * 

Let the Pots be of a paiddling Sizes and Gl a 
| many of them as you-intend- to. raiſe Plants. In 
tho Beginning of Jaume take off as many Cuttings 
as you have Pots, from à vigorous Plant: ſet 
one carefully in each, Pot, and ſet the Pot in a 
Bark-Bed of a moderate Heat, to promote tlie 
Rooting: water and ſhade them till well fix'd, 
then harden them by Degrees to the Air, and ſer 
them among the Green-houſe Plants. At the 
firſt Approach of cold Nights bring theſe Pots 
into the Stove, and continue to water them at 
Times. 

They will grow vigorouſly, and the next Year 
will flower in vaſt Profulion, | 

Leſs Heat will preſerve chan. * but it is 
thus they will have all the natural Beauty of the 


| | owes mah arc infra enen 
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This is a Plant that has long been conſpicuous 
in our Gardens; and, for its Stature and Singula- 
rity, very well deſerves. to retain its Place. 

All the Authors who. have written of it, when 
ſirſt known in Ewope,.. call it a Perficaria;, to 
which the common Addition, by way of diſtin · 
guiſhing the Specics, is Orientalis Nicotiane folio: 
Oriental Perficaria, wan 4. Log? Mg -thar of Tor 
baceo. 

. ILrunazus In andle une Ech. the Plrfilarias 
and Polygonums, retaining the latter Name: to 


floribus beptandris digynis folus ovatis, caule r, 


ſtipulis hirtis : Pohgammi with an upright Stalk, 

oval Leaves and ruugh Stipulaæ; and with ſeven 
Filaments and two Styles inthe Flower. 
It is un erect and vrry noble Plant: 
ITbe Root is fibrou. The Stalk: is gtren, 


round, jointed, at Diftmnces, : in à conſpicuous 


Manner, and ten Foot in, Height. Toward the 
Top it divides into numerous Branches ; and, 
with good Management. forme a handſome 
Head. Wh & Fi 45k ü 1 

The Leaves ure large and very 0 
they have ſhort Foot · ſtalks. riſing from the Joints, 
under the Covert of forge ſlight rough. Films ; 
and they are of an oblong Figure, and approach 
ſomewhat: to oval; broadeſt at the Baſe, and 
ſmaller to the Point. They are of a fine green, 
and they are wav d at the Edges. 
The Flowers grow in long Spikes from. the 
Tops of the Branches, and alſo from the Boſoms 
of the Leaves. They are ſeparately ſmall, but in 


g. GREAT ORIENTAL PERSICARIA. 


Tinge of Crimſon. When they are open'd, the 
Whole looks conſiderably paler ; the Buds being 
much more ſtrongly colour'd than the Inſides of 
the Flowers. 
Io know the Claſs. to which this Plant belongs, 
let the Student take off a ſingle Flower. Nature 
has oddly united the Cup and the Body of the 
Flower in this and others of the ſame Genus: 
they grow into one another, ſorming a ſingle Sub- 
| ſtance z hence Tome have call'd the Whole, a Cup, 
and others a Flower. 
Together, they = one Subſtance ; but the 
| diſtin Account is this : The Cup, uniting with 
- the; Petal, forms the lower Part behind, aſia 
| fleſhy; and the Flower adhering to this, is form 
of 2a ſingle Petal, divided into five. — 
which are very laſting, and it is tubular, and 
imperforate at the Baſe, 

In the Centre riſe ſeven F ilgments ; they are 
ſhort but regular in Diſpoſition, and are crown'd 
by round Buttons, From the Rudiment of the 
Fruit riſe two ſhort and ſlender Styles; and after 
theſe are fallen, the Flower, loſing its Colour, 
performs the Office of a Capſule, as the Cup does 
in ſome other Kinds, cloſing on, and defending 
from Injuries a ſingle Seed. 

From the ſeven F. ilaments the Seydent will re- 
fet this Plant to the ſeventh Claſs, the Heprandria 
of Linn avs, and he will do right, altho' the 
Author himſelf has not plac'd it there. It 
ſtands, in his Work among the O#andria, under 
the Generical Name Pohgonum. 

This we are oblig'd to inform the Student, that 


the Spike they. are very conſpicuous: this, before 
the Flowers open, is of a lively red, with a 


} 


but we cannot approve it. 


he may not be at a Loſs where to find the Plant: 


If the Genera were 
ſub- 


— K * 


Nov. bebe and eb comprtenie, hls dee | 
—— would not occur in the Science. 


Fx « 


Culture of the off: -.. PzRSIQARITA. 


This Plant, tho“ a Native of a hotter Climate, 
lives with us freely in the open Air, and needs lit- 
tle Care to raiſe it: but tho? it requires little, our 
Gardeners do amiſs who give it none. They are 
taught this by their common Inſtructor, who tells 
them, that the Seeds are to be ſuffer'd to fall of 
themſelves in Autumn, and that they will thus 
produce much finer Plants than when ſow d. This, 
if it were true, — - 


of Gardening: but it is not. 

| K* G W/this f Woy e Soviny Ge 
the Plant loſes its lower Leaves ſo early; and, 
with them, the greater Part of its natural Beauty. 
n 
— —ͤ— 

Let the Seeds be gather'd in O#ober, from 
ſome fine large Heads of a flouriſhing Plant, and 
let them be ſcatter d upon a paper'd Shelf, in an 
airy Room: there let them lie ten Days. 

After this, ſele& ſuch Spots in the Ground as 
will be moſt proper to receive the Plant; and, 
on each Spot ſo choſen, ſcatter half a Dozen of 
the Seeds at five or fix Inches Diſtance from one 
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1 ing of Mould, — Ra. 


another. - Sprinkle over thein a Coins 


Let the young Plants grow to four Inches 
Height, that yowmay perceive which is the faireſt 
and ftouteſt. Pull up the reſt in each Spot, and 
| Gp ferns load hone the Salk of this 


A it riſes in Height, ſuſſer a" Branch to 
| gen, = Ali nn from the Bottom of 
each Leaf; but if theſe ramble out too far i 
afterwards, ſhorten them. This drawing uices 
bo the Pars, will keep. the Plane fared oe 
Joint, and the Leaf will be freſh. and vigorous; 
which is a great Article. 

In this Manner of Management there. will be, 
in each Spot, one Plant left, the firongeſt of the 
Parcel; and this will make its Growth. without 
any Check; for the common Method of 
them fow ,themſelves at random, and afterwards 
my tows. always hurt them. 217 

Theſe Planta, without any farther Care, vill 
grow to their full Height 3 and make a much more 
beautiful Appearance than as we uſually ſee them, 
- The others, if wanted, may be planted out in 
other Places; and it will be ſeen, by the Differ- 
ence between them, and fuch as remain in theit 
original Spot, how much this Method of Cul- 
ture is preferable to the beaten Tract preſcrib'd 


and practis d by others. 


6. SHRUBBY 


Exotics. Moſt of the late Writers have deſcrib'd | 
it, and all under the ſame |< tis, 
with various Additions. 

Our Gardeners know it by the: Name of iu 


foliis © lanceolatis obtufis cane fruteſcente: Shrub 
Polygala, with lanceolate but obtuſe Leaves: 
Others have call'd it Polygala Myrtifolia.z 4 


Name given it firſt by CoumzLine, but impro- | 
perly ; the Leaves having no- juſt Reſermblance is [1 


thoſe of Myrtle. 


It is a Shrub of ſix or eight Feet Growth and 


ſpreads, when the Gardener permits it, with a 
very pleaſing Wildneſs. 

The Root is branched, and yellow wichia. 

The Stem is covered with a greyiſh Bark, and 
the young Shoots are . or ſometimes of a 
purpliſh brown. 

The Leaves hang n r ee 
dom from all Parts of the young Shoots, and 
uſually are tufted toward the Top. They are 
oblong, and undivided at the Edges, blunt at the 
End, and of a pale but pleaſing green. 


The Flowers are numerous, and when fully | 


open they are very pretty; but when ſhut, they 
are, in a general View, loſt among the Leaves. 
Their Colour on the Outſide being a whitiſh 


green, though within they are of a moſt delicate | 
contain the Hexandria, and the ſecond the Oat 


2 
3 


. - The Singularity as well as | Elegance ef this | 
+ Tree, claim the Attention of all who delight in 


POLYGALA; 


To know the Claſs of the Shrub, theſe muſt be 
diſtinctly examined; and there is in them a Pretty- 
| neſs which will render this an agreeable Labour. 

The Cup in which each ſtands is of a fingular Fi- 


' || gure; three Leaves compoſe it; and of theſe-two 
| ſtand below the Flower, and one ſeparate above it. 
Pohgala: and Lixx avs adds, as its Diſtinction, 
and deporaved wih a kind of Pencil ar the Verge. 


The Flower itſelf is form'd of three Petals, 


It reſembles, in ſome Degree, the papilionaceous 
| Kinds, and has the Alz or Side-Petals large, and 


(ue tha Bloyer rife eight Paten 
| which are form'd into two Bodies at the Bottom, but 
are all free at their Tops, and crown'd with round- 
; iſh Antheræ. In the Midft of theſe is plac'd the 
12 of the Fruit, and from thi riſes the 
Style, which is ſingle. _ 

The ſucceeding Fruit is a dry Capule. 

The Student, initiated now into the Liny AN 


| Syſtem, will find no Difficulty to underſtand to 


what Claſs this Shrub is to be referr d. The Se- 


venteenth in the Lixx A an Syſtem comprehends * 


thoſe in whoſe Flower: the Filaments form two di- - 
ſtin& Bodies ; and this is of their Number. 

This diadelpbous Claſs is divided into Sections, 
according to che Number of the Filaments ; that 
alcho' in other Caſes the Character of a Claſs being 
here only the Mark of a ſubordinate Diſtinction. 

The firſt of thoſe Diviſions in the preſent Cla, 
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"nib of the Sanur baue. 


u h may be progmaning..by SWN 
but the beſt Method is to raiſe it from Seeds, for 
they ripen very well ſome Years with us ; and 

It is a Native of Africa, and there thrives in 
the burning Sands. This ſhould be our Direction 
for its Culcure; and this we ſhould regard ; 
not their Inſtructions who direct for it a rich Earth. 

In fuch a Soil as ſuits it, the Shrub ptoduces 
Abundance of Floyers, and, if it be allow d Air 
and Waterings, will very well perfect its Seeds. 

The Soil 1 have found beſt agree with it is 
common Mould, taken from under the Turf in a 
dry and not very rich Paſture, mix d with one 
third Part the Quantity of Wood - Pile Earth. 

Let theſe be thrown into a Heap, and lie all 
Winter. | 
In Autumn, let ſome Seeds be carefully gather'd 
as they ripen, and ſpread upon a paper'd Shelf to 
harden, * Then let them be put up in a Paper 
and kept till 5 
fo d gag of March fill f Couple of 


moderate Pots with the Compoſt ; ſcatter on the | 


Seeds not too thick, and cover tham with a Quar- 


Yee Yeo 


G . 


ove; and watch the coming up of the Plants. 


Height. 


tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots. 


them up to the Rim in the ſame Rark-Bed. 


Sprinkling, till they have taken Root; and after- 


About Midſummer ſet them out among the 


| Greenhouſe Plants, and give them the ſame Treat- 


ment with the reſt; and at the Approach of Win- 


ter, take them in. 


The ſucceeding Spring let them be remov'd 
into larger Pots, and treated in the fame Manner; 
and in theſe they will flower ptofuſely that Sum- 
mer, and during a good Part of the Winter. 


II. 


The Management of the Flbwer- Garden and Greenhouſe for the latter End 
of November. 


E have directed the Gardener to nurſe up 

the lateſt Flowering-Plants, and force them 
by every Art to continue their valuable Tributes. 
Several will in milder Years, under this Manage- 
ment, continue yet to decorate the Borders; others 
will be failing, and others wholly paſt it; for this 
is a very late Seaſon for yielding any thing. 

Thoſe which are paſt flowering, muſt be this 
Week cut down ; thoſe that are weak muſt be re- 
duc'd in Quantity, by ſhortening the Branches; 
and encourag'd to ſhoot out more Flowers, by 
breaking the Earth about them; and ſuch as con- 
tinue flowering tolerably well, muſt have the 
Flowers conſtantly taken off as they begin to fade, 
that the new ones may have better Nouriſhment. 
| This done, let the Borders in which they ſtand. 
be rak' d over; and they will thus have all the 
Beauty of which they are capable, Cleanneſs and 
good Culture. 

The Seedlings of the tenderer Kinds will now 
require all the Aſſiſtance of the Sun's Heat, and 
all Defence that can be given them from Froſt, 
without excluding the Air. 


Let the Boxes, in which they are ſown, be 


— 


| 


plac'd where all the Mid- 2385 Sun comes freely to 
No 14. 


them, and let them be ſereen d on every Part 
whence a cold Wind can blow. 

If any Moſs appear upon the Surface of the 
Mould, or upon the Edges of the Box, let it be 
carefully pick'd off; and, if the Froſt prove, as now, 
very ſevere, drop a little long dry Wheat -Strawlight- 
ly upon them. This will break the Power of the 
Winds, and keep off the Severity of the froſty 
Air; but it muſt be taken off again when the 


Weather breaks; for it would be as great an Injury 


to choak as to expoſe them. 

The Beds, in which are Roots of Auemonies and 
Ranunculus's, for flowering, muſt be arch'd over 
with Hoops; and, when the Froſt ſets in hard, 
Mats muſt be drawn over them. 

Theſe muſt be taken off wheh the Weather is 
milder; for Air is as eſſential to them as Froſt is 
dangerous : they muſt be kept always in Readi- 
nefs however, to draw over the Hoops again; for 
in Caſe of heavy Rains, they are as much needed 
as for the Shelter againſt Froſt: the Wet being, 
when exceſſive, as dangerous as any thing, 

Theſe Things done, let the Gardener go over 
the whole Ground with an Eye of Cleanlineſs ; 


and wherever he {ces a dead Leaf, pick it away, 
Uu or 


They muſt have a little Air allow'd them, and 
with it very gentle Waterings, r ee 


When they are two Inches high, they muſt be 
Provide as many of theſe as yau intend to raiſe 
Plants, and fill them with the Compoſt. Into each 
of theſe ſet one of the young Plants, letting it in 
with Care. Give them a gentle Watering, and ſet 
Shade them and refreſh them daily with a little 


wards inure them by Degrees to the Air and 
Sw | 


ter of an Inch of the ſame Soil; le Wha Nov. 

| a very gentle Watering, and Jer the Pots up to 
| the Rim in a Bark-Bed of moderate Heat. Here 

let them ſtand, gently watering. them, at Times, 

with Water that. has ſtood a Day and Night in the 
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for they are to remain many Months in their 
Places, and all that Time will be a great A- 
muſement to the Owner. 

The common Direction is, to place the tall ones 


at the back, and the lower all the way down in 
front; but this is a rude Manner of Inſtruction. 

In ſuch a Diſpoſition, where there had been no 
other Care, the prim Regularity would diſpleaſe 
a judicios Eye; and the Pains taken in raiſing 
many of the moſt curious Plants, would be loſt 
by their being obſcur d among others. 

As a great Part of theſe are to be plac'd on 
Supports, thoſe ſhould be adapted to peculiar 
Occaſions; and the moſt elegant and curious 
Things ſhould be ſet in the moſt conſpicuous 
Manner, without their appearing to be forc'd into 
ſuch-Places. 

With Reſpect to the Number of Plants, which is 
the firſt Article to be conſider'd, let that be ſuited to 
the Extent of the Building; and of the two Ex- 
tremes let it be rather too ſmall than too great 
for the Space. 

This depends upon two Principles : That the 
Plants are beſt ſeen when they are leaſt crowded , 
and that they thrive beſt where their Branches do 
not interfere with one another. 

For this Reaſon, when the Plants are encreas'd 
either by freſh Additions from Abroad, or by 
Propagation, let as .many be taken away as are 
admitted freſh ; or let the Building be enlarg'd. 

We will ſuppoſe the Number too great for the 
Place, which is the Caſe, at preſent, in moſt 
Gardens : let the Gardener repreſent this proper- 
ly to the Poſſeſſor, and make his Computation 
how many it will bear. 

Having fix'd the Number that muſt be 
remov'd, let him take away ſo many Pots of 
Duplicates, and of the weakeſt and leaſt hand- 
ſome Plants; and ſet them under any Kind of 
Shelter out of the Green-houſe. If they periſh, 


it is better than to ſave them, by taking them in, 


for there they would hurt the general Appearance, 
and damage one another, 

A very great Article in a Green-houſe, is the 
Admiſſion of Air to the Plants; and nothing can 
be effectual in this Reſpect while they crowd one 
another. 

Having thus reduc'd the Number to what may 
ſtand free and clear of one another, the next Ar- 
ticle is the Diſpoſition ; and in this two Things 
are principally to be conſulted, the ſhewing the 

2 | 


— 
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bete Piatks 6e de ot Miah; ee 
a pleaſing Variety of ARGUES REWHRIEND 


Let the choiceſt Plants be firſt ſet by themſelves, 
that the Number may be known, 'and-theth let the 
Parts of the Greenhouſe; where they can ſtand 
moſt conſpicuouſly, be conſulted: they muſt be ſer 

at ſome Diſtance one From another, that chere 
ay Wu, Intermixture of other Kinds, ſerving 
as Foils between them; and this farther Advan- 
whatever Patt of the Greenhouſe the Eye is caſt, 
there will ä ae e 
Attention. "el 

Theſe particular Plants ſhould be diſposꝰd at 
ſeparate Diſtances, backward, or toward the 
Front, according to their Height; and when they 
are thus plac'd, where thoſe of a like Size will 
ſtand about them, they ſhould be rais'd to ſome 
Elevation above the common Level, that they may 


be the more conſpicuous. 


This done, let the Gardener carry in his Eye 


a general Notion of the Height of the others; 


and thence begin to place them. 

Loet him ſet the very talleſt on the hindmoſt 
Stands; and theſe not in a compleat Row, but 
with ſome of a little leſs Height interchangeably 


between; that they may repreſent a g of 
Trees, and not a Wall. 


There is in theſe Things no Beauty but in 
their Freedom, and they will repreſent cus 
Yews, not handſome Shrubs, when diſpoſed in 
the common dull and formal Manner. 
| When the upper Row is placed, the Remain- 
der are to come in their ſeveral Ranks ; not 
exactly, but nearly according to their Degrees of 
Height. | 

In the placing theſe there is room for a great 
deal of Fancy: The Variety of Tincts and 
Shades of Green, is an Article of great Elegance ; 
and a Painter would think himſelf happy in half 
that Choice the dull Eye of the Gardener neglects, 
. Firſt let him place on each Side of the ſeveral 
conſpicuous Plants firſt diſpoſed, ſome one of 
theſe that has a Colour not like its own, bur 
fitteſt ro ſet it off in Picture. 

Then let the reſt be placed with Freedom; 
and though moſt Leaves may be called Green, 
yet there will be a vaſt Fund of Variation in the 
grey Green, the blue Green, the yellowiſh, and 
the ſilvery White mixed interchang-ably among 
the full and fine Colour of the others. 

Thus the whole Green-houſe is to be ſet in 
Order : And in doing this, Care muſt be taken 
that they are gradually ſhorter to the Front of 
the Room, though not exactly ſo, and that they 
ſtand perfectly clear of one another. They will 


never thrive perfectly, unleſs the Air come every 
Way between them. 


The common Writers are not wholly unſenſi- 
ble of this, for they order all the tenderer Kinds, 
which require moſt Air, to be brought to the 
Front of the Green-houſe; and in the moſt 
popular of theſe, this Direction is given fo 
often, that there would be few left for the reſt 
of the Houſe, nor Room for theſe to ſtand by 
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. r ſame Purpoſe, 
by keeping chem every Way free of uns another, | 


When the whole Number is thus diſpoſed, let 
all the dead Leaves be taken off from them, or 
any Bough that is A wee and 
can be ſpared. 

1 — Weather-is WW mud, let 
the Glaſſes be opened more or leſs, according” to | 
— of Warnth, every Day about Ele- 

o'Clock, or earlier in — — 
an Hour or two before Son-. 

This will keep them in Vigour. 

All they will require farther will be Watering, 
which muſt be given ag we have directed under 


the ſeveral Heads, freely to ſome, and ſparingly | 


nne SS 


n 


to others: But all that is done” in this Matter, 


167 


Nov. 


ſhould be about an Hour before Noon; and al. ——— 


ways the more the Glaſſes' can be opened, the 
more Water may be allowed to the Plants. 
A confined Air is very bad for the Plants, but 
a confined and damp Air together is worſt of all. 
This rots the Stalks and makes the Leaves fade; 
and this always follows when the Plants are at 
the ſame Time cloſe ſhut up, and largely water- 
ed. As we direct the Management, the Steam 
will paſs out” before the whe xe hg are ſhut 
nnen 

In this Manner may the Gardener put his 
Green-houſe in the beſt Order, and preſerve it 


in full Beauty all the Winter. 


. 


Ne 


II. 


e of * SEMINARY, » for this Wok. 


HE Care of th "Mo Gaia is to be 
repeated in this Place; and all trimmed 
clean and put into good Order. 

Let the Gardener as he goes his Rounds in do- | 
ing this, mark the Condition of his tenderer 
Beds of Seedlings, and new planted Shrubs; 
and wherever he perceives Danger, double his 
Care for Preſervation. 

Let him drive in his Stakes, if any be looſe ; 
and if he thinks any Tree in particular endan- 
gered by the Froſt, lay ſome Haulm of Peaſe or 


Beans to a good Thickneſs about the Stem, and 


i 
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|| F the Froſt proves ſevere this Week, nothing | 

can be done in this Part of the Ground: But 
if the Weather be milder it is a very proper Time 
for refreſhing the Earth in which the Roots of 
Fruit-Trees ſpread. 

This takes in a larger Extent than many ima- 
gine; and the Refreſhment now proper to be given 
them, may be by Means of digging, or the Ad- 
dition of freſh Matter; but beſt of all by both. 

It would not be proper to dig about the Roots 
of Trees in extreme Froſt, becauſe the Severity 
of the Air would be ſo admitted more immedi- 
ately to them; but neither is it practicable: This 
therefore is no Objection to what we propoſe. 

The Ground can only be dug when the Wea- 
ther is mild; and the Roots thus expoſed will be 


covered up again, not only with their own | 


four Feet every Way nw it. 

Let him ſee that there be no Breach in the 
Fence, or any Way for the ſharp Winds of the 
Seaſon to come in; and let him, as the Weather 
is more or leſs ſevere, put on or take off the 
Mats and Cloths from the Hoops, that we have 
directed him to place over his Seedling Beds, as 
in the Flower-Garden. 

This will be all the Care that is needed for 
the preſent Week; but let him negle& no Part 
of this; for if he ſhould, his former Labour will 


| prove of little Service, 
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III. 


or, the Fruit-Garden. 


Mould ; but with the Addition we propoſe, be- 
fore the Froſt ſets in again to attack them. | 

To go properly to work in this Matter, let 
the Borders firſt be raked over, to take off all 
dead Leaves, broken Wood, and other acciden- 
tal Foulneſſes. 

Then let there be brought on ſome Barrows of 
freſh Earth from under the Turf in a rich Pa- 
ſture, and half as much Pond Mud thrown on it. 

After theſe lay on a ſmall Quantity of Soot 


and ſome Pigeons Dung; and ſprinkle over the 
whole a little Brine, 


When all is brought on, let the whole be ſtir- 


red together with a Rake, that it may be mixed 
in every Part. 


Then let the Gardener dig it in. The uſual 
Way of doing this, is with a Spade ; but it is 


not 
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Nov. 3 —— hews thatiit will ollen 
— greatly damage the Roots, and de more — 


than the Addition gott. 

The proper Iaſtrument for the Purpoſe 1 
three pronged Foe, like what the Faxmess, nſe; 
but as ſuch an will ſerve. 5 
Occaſions as wells this, — wy et 
it to the Number of regular Gardeners * 
and to have it fabricated purpoſely. 3 
' What I have many Years uſed, i. made in thi 
Maoner : The Handle is the ſame. with that of 
the Spade, and the Iron Port is very ſtrongy, the 
Top is as broad as a Spade, and made Square, 
that the Foot may, xeſt well upon it to preſs 53 


down into the Ground, and the three Longs, are 
thick, ſcooping hke a Spoon, and a little flat- 


enki. 


— — 


with this it ſhould be well wrought and mix- 
ed with che Soil of the Bed dug up to about 


even lache Deprh for that Purpaſe : When the 
whole is g uied, let the Borger be raked 
over ; a ing planted upon ity chat all the 


-Manure may go the Roots of 


the-Tirbes.. 5 +»: 
10 — feceading Remo? his Work, of 
the-Soil for Fräs- Teens z we: ſhall give DueRions 
for peculiar Ki of Maaures ſuited to each, 
for the making of a Garden: but this Kind we 
" have here delivered, may very well ſerve for 
general, Liſe s, and none anſwers better for the 


Refreſhment. of Garden- Ground exhauſted by 2 
| long Growth of Fruit-Trees. 


8 E 0 T 1 0 N WV. 
CHLORIS, of "the KITCHEMN- GARDEN. 


BA this Week. 

- Theſe Hot-beds muſt be of a temperate Degree 
of Warmth, and Care muſt be taken to give the 
young Growth Air, when the Weather is any 
Thing tolerable, in the middle of the Day. 

If the Days be mild toward the End of 
this Week, it will be proper once again to plant 
ſome Bs, and to ſow a few Dill of Peaſe: 
If they out- live the Froſt, hey make a good 
Succeſſion. | 


A great deal of Care is required for the Cauli- 
flower Plants under the Glaſſes. If covered too 


continually, they will fade for Want of Air; | 


and if expoſed to the Severity of the Seaſon too 


freely, they will be nipped by it, and cone to 
little. 


Let our Gardener therefore keep the Glaſſes. 


cloſe, whenever it is ſharply froſty ; and let him 


watch all Opportunities of milder Days, and 
from Eleven to Two, raiſe them more and more 
according to the Seaſon; thus he will keep 
them not only alive but healthy. | 


E have directed the ſowing of young Sal- | 
leting upon Hot-beds, and let it be fe- 


. 


Every Thing is now bare and naked in this 
Part of the Ground, except the few Spots co- 
vered with the Winter Crops ; let him therefore 
take this Opportunity of looking after Snails, 


nothing to hide them from his Search, and they 
are in no Condition to eſcape him. 

On the Tops of che Branches in his Hedges, 
and on many Trees that are about the Place, he 
will ſee Bags like Cobwebs: Theſeare the Neſts of 
Caterpillars that will the next Year cat his Cab- 
bages and other valuable Products; ee him cut 
them off, and burn them. 

Snails are now got-into their Winter Shelter, in 
Holes of Walls, and under Logs of Woods, 
and in all Kinds of Crevices; let theſe be picked 
| carefully out of their Holes, and every Hedge 
and Pale Tearched for them. 

It is a Buſineſs that myſt be done, and there is 


no Time ſo proper for if, as when it interferes 
with no other. 


| The Ground being thus cleared, the Gardener 


may leave it for the preſent. 
1 


— for digging -io Nor 
the Mepure>at the Roots af Fruit Trees uud 
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CoMPLEAT BODY of GARDENING. 
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NUM B E R XV. 
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For the firſt Week in DECEMBER. 


EE CTION £3 
FLO R A, or the PLtasSURE- GARDEN. 


1 
Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. VIOLET MIMULUS. 


ane HIS is a very ſingular as well as beau- 
Xv. tiful Plant; and one conſiderable Re- 


commendation of it is, that in a Green- 
houſe with moderate Care, it may be kept flow- 
ering in all its Glory to the preſent Seaſon, 

Many of the late Authors have named it, but 
till of very late Time, its true Genus was not 
eſtabliſhed ; tis therefore we read of it under ſuch 
various Denominations. GRonovivs has called it 
Lyſimachia galericulata. --- BoxzrRHaave, Gratiola 
Canadenfis.--: And Mor1son and Rav, Digitalis 
perſoliata. | 

It is of a Genus diſtin& alike from all theſe, 
and is a ſingle Species. 

Linn us calls it Mimulus ; and as there needs 
no ſpecifick Diſtinction, adds none. 

It is the joining Plants under the ſame Name, 
which have ſufficient Characters for the eſtabliſh- 
ing diſtin&t Genera, that has ſo lengthened the 
Names of Species, to the Reproach of modern 
Botany: The Conduct of Lix x vs in this In- 
ſtance, ſhews how that Practice may be avoided. 

The Violet Mimulus is a handſome Plant of 
regular Growth, and of a laſting Beauty. 

The Root is formed of many Fibres connected 
to an oblong Head. 

The Stalk is round, purpliſh at the Bottom, 
and toward the Top whitiſh, with ſome Green. 


The Leaves are of a beautiful Shape and Co- 
| Numb. XV. 


| 


| 


lour, they are oblong, broad at the Baſe where Dec. 


they encompaſs the Stalk, and ſharp at the 
Point: of a fine ſtrong Green, and not ſerrated 


at the Edges 


The Plant unleſs ſpoiled by a too luxuriant 
Culture, does not ſend out many Branches, ſo 
that its Flowers regularly and beautifully riſe on 
long Foot-ſtalks from near the middle, to the 
Top. 

Theſe are large and of a very glorious Co- 
lour, a violet Blue ſometime tinged with red- 
diſh : and each of them is ſucceeded by an oval 
Capſule in which are many Seeds. 

To know the Place the Plant claims in 
the LIN N KAN Syſtem; this Part, as well as 
the Flower, come under Conſideration. 

Let our Student take off a Flower, and he 
will find it placed in a ſmall Cup of a ſingular Fi- 
gure, formed of one Piece, but folded in five 


Ridges, ſo as to appear pentangular; and broke 
into five Points at the Edge. 


The Body of the Flower conſiſts but of one 
Petal, and it has a gaping Aſpect. The tubu- 
lar Part is gradually expanded, and at the Verge 
opens into a conſiderable Breadth, and is cut 
rudely into two Lips. 

The upper one is ſplit at its Top and turns 
back at the Edges: The lower Lip is broader, 


and is divided into three rounded Parts. And 
XX ad 
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Dec. at the Baſe of this Lip there appears a ſwelling | riſe'as'in the natural Way: ” ir alſo have an Det 
— Pate. — 22 EO neee eee. Kind of Soil in which it chrives beſt in Americe" — 9 
When the Flower firſt opens, theſe Parts are and it will flower in all its Glory, becauſe reſcued 
confuſed, and when it begins to fade, they in | from the Checks and Shocks it receives, in tlie 
ſome meaſure loſe their Form: tis when it is Gardener's Practice of Removal. 
juſt in Perfectich, they are to be ſeen regularly; Let Seeds be procured if that ran be done, 
and the ag ap very elegant, * yo! as from az' if not. let them be carefully taken 
| peculiar in ſts F6 rm. from Plants growing here. Let them be ſaved 

The peculiar Structure of the Flower u from Flowers that opened in the beginning of 
g | thus underſtood, let it be torn open with Care, October, and carefully hardened on a Shelf in an 
_"F to ſee the Parts of Fructification; theſe are four | airy Room. | 
Stamina or Filaments, and a fingle Style. Let four-Pots of a middling Size be filled with 
| Let not our young Botaniſt be haſty thence to {| Earth, mken from under the Turf in an upland 
i refer it to the Tetrandria Monogynia. This would | Paſture, without any Addition. Set theſe in 
be its Claſs and Section, if the Filaments were | ſome Part of the Garden, open to the Morning 
equal i in Length but he will ſee two of them are | Sun, and defended from cold Winds; and in 
larger than the others: This throws It into the | the beginning of December, ſcatter upon the 
Didynamous Claſs, and there the Style does not Surface a few of the Seeds. Sprinkle over them 
mark the Sub- diſtinction. a very light covering of Earth from under a 


Two Sections recetve theſe Didynamous Plants, | Wood - pile, and thus leave them to Nature. 
the one containing thoſe whoſe Seeds remain na- | In Spring there will be ſeen ſeveral young 


ked in the Cup; the others thoſe which have | Plants in each Pot: having been born as it were 
them in a Capſule : the Term for this is, An- | in the Severity of Winter, they will defy the 
gioſpermia, "Twas therefore we remarked the Cold of Spring, and when the Air begins to be 
Capſule, as a Part of the Plant's eſſential | warmer, they will ſhoot up apace. 
Character; and thus we | find its Place to be | When theſe have ſome little Height, let the 
among the Didynamia Angioſpermia. ſtrongeſt Plant that ſtands near the middle of 
| each Pot be marked, and carefully draw up 
| all the others z theſe may be planted in common 
| = {| Ground to take their Chance; and the reſt muſt 
It is a Native of North America, a Climate | be left one in each Pot to riſe gradually. 
as ſevere as ours; and may therefore be raiſed In Summer let them be ſet out among the 
with us in open Ground : but we prefer a diffe- - Green-houſe Plants, and let them have but little 
rent Culture. The Borders of a Garden are | Water; this will keep them from growing too 
over enriched for it, and where its Roots haye | large; and will keep back their flowering for 
too much Room, the Plant ſpreads into many | chat late Seaſon; when they will be moſt valued. 
Branches. | | = At the Approach of Winter let them be taken 
Its Beauty depends upon the nuffing it up in a | into the Green-houſe, and when the Top Flowers 
ſingle ere& Stem, and covering the Top of are paſt, ' let thoſe be taken off and not left for 
that with Flowers. | Seed; and thus it will continue a long Time in 


To this Purpoſe, let the following Method of renewed Beauty. 
Culture be ended according to which it will 


Culture of the MinvLus. 


þ wavy „ BROAD-LEAVED PANCRATIUM. 


4 P.XV. This is a | Plant of very great Elegarice, and | white, inſipid, ſcentleſs; and ſends from its 
4 | Fig. 2. is an Ornament of the firſt Kind to the Stove, at Baſe a few thick Fibres. 


4 this: Seaſon. | | The Leaves are very beautiful, three or four, 
ll | Thoſewhohavehad obe to ſee the Am- | rarely more, riſe from each Root, and the) 
boynaPlants, deſcribe it, but under various Names. ] have long Foot-ſtalks, which when the Plant is 


Rumenivs, calls it Allium Amboinenſe, or Cepa | healthy are of a fine Purple. 
Amboinenſis; and CommMELine, Narciſſus Amboi- The Leaves themſelves are of a pale, but 


nens. The firſt Glance ſhews how improper | elegant Green; their Form is oval, and they ter- 

| both theſe Names were; but till Lixx us, | minate in a Point. Their Ribs are high, conſpi- 

ö none told us what to call it in more correct Expreſ- cuous, and in the full Vigour of the Plant, are- 
1 ſion. That Author has diſtinguiſhed the bulbous | tinged with a faint Purple, they follow the Form 
Genera by certain and invariable Characters, and | of the Leaf, and at the Extremity unite in one 

he refers this Plant to the Pancratiums ; adding | common Point. They are juicy, and to the 

| as its Diſtinction from the others, Spatha mul- | Taſte inſipid. 
| tiflors foliis ovatis nervaſis, many flowered Pan- Among theſe Leaves riſes the naked Stalk, 

cratium, with oval, high-ribbed Leaves. Purple at the Baſe, Green upwards, trait, 

The Root is bulbous and of an oval Form, | round, firm, and two Feet From its — 
3 bur 
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ts 7 He Flows, each on its ſe- 
parate Foot-ſtalk, ſpreading into-a very noble Tuft. | 
Their Bigneſs makes them very conſpicuous, | 
their Number more, and moſt of all their Colour, 
which is a pure and, gloſſy white. This is their 
full Recommendation, for chey have no Smell. 
The Seed-veſſels that follow, are "oblong, and 
have three Ridges. 

To know the Claſs to which this Plant belongs, 
let a ſeparate Flower be examined: the Characters 
are mark d ſo obviouſly, that none can miſtakethem. | 

Six Filaments diſcloſe themſelves in a very 
conſpicuous Manner in each Flower, terminated | 
by ola yellow Buttons, which add not a little to 
its Beauty. Theſe ſhew the Plant to be one of 
the Hexandria of the Linn aan Syſtem, a Claſs | 
that comprehends moſt of the bulbous Kind. 

In their Centre ſtands a ſingle Style, and this 
determines, in the ſame obvious Manner, the 
Subdiviſion, making it one of the firſt Section in 
that Claſs, the Monogynia. 

The whole Tuft of Flowers has a common 
Cup or Scabbard plac'd at the Top of the main 
Stalk, where their ſeveral Footſtalks riſe : this 
burſts, to give them Leaye to ſpread, and ſoon 
after fades. 

The Flowers retain their Luſtre and Perfection 

g very conſiderable Time; and after this the 
Stalk ſhould, be cut down, for the Seeds will not 
ripen well in England, and the ſuffering them to 
remain upon the Plant, exhauſts the Root to no 


* mum .. -;. | 
| 
| 


gun of the 8 PancRATIUM, 


pliſhed by parting 


ts beſt nv of adding firſt, is from the na- 
tural Place of, its Growth, 


There the Roots ſhould be taken up as ſoon as 


the Leaves decay, and planted as we ſhall direct 
when they arrive in England. 

Whether theſe full-grown Roots be procur'd, 
or the Off-ſers nurs d to flowering, the Method of 
their Management mutt be the ſame': the Heat 
of a Stove is requiſite for bringing them to their 
full Glory; but leſs Heat will keep them alive, 
and bring them to a more an. ace San of 
flowering. 

The Plant is «Native of the Bet. Indies, and ſome 
other of the warmer Parts of the World, and 
there flowers in- mellow Soils in November. 

Where it ſucceeds beſt, the Mould is found at 
once rich and looſe: tis ſo in dmbeyne, where it 
glows in all its Pride. 


The Propagation of this Plant is beſt accom- N 
of the Roots, when the Off- ſets 
are ſufficiently grown for ſuch a Separation; and 


I 


* — 2 


riſhment. 


This is a Soil we have not naturally either in 


Dec. 


Gardens or in Fields in England; but Art may ——— 


eaſily imitate it; and it is to this careful Mimickry 


of Nature the Gardener will owe the fulleſt Glory 
of his Exotic Plants. 


For the Reception of this let the following 
Mixture be prepar'd : 

Put together one Barrow of black Mould, from 
under the Turf in a rich damp Meadow; the 
ſame Quantity of Pond-Mud, and half a Barrow 
of the largeſt Sea · ſand. 

Stir and mix theſe well, and leave them fome 
Time to the Air. | 

When the Roots arrive from the Indies, or 
when Off-ſers are obtain'd from ſuch as are key: 
here, let there be as many Pots prepar'd, as thee 
are of either. 

Let theſe be of the middling Size; and firſt 
put into them ſome broken Tiles or rough Stones, 
that the Opening may be kept free for the Diſ- 
charge of Water; for if that ſhould be ſtop'd 
up, and the abundant Wet detain'd, it would * 
ſtroy the Roots. 

Then put into each Pot as much of this Com- 
poſt as will half fill it: or according to the Bigneſs 
of the Roots or Off- ſets, more or leſs Mould 
muſt be put in: let the Root be carefully plac'd 
in this with its Bottom level downwards; and 
pour in more of the Compoſt about it, till it is 
covered half an Inch. Then ſprinkle over the 
Surface a very little Water. 

Thus proceed with all the Pots; and when the 


| Roots are fo planted and ſettled, ſet the Pots 
in a warm ſhelter'd Place; and when the Earth 


grows dry in them, give them a little more 
Water. 


Thus they may ſtand till toward Autumn; and 
the Leaves will, by that Time, begin to appear. 


They muſt then be taken into the Greenhouk, - 


and water'd ſomewhat more freely; and after that 


into the Stove, where they muſt be ſet in a Bark- 
Bed of moderate Heat, and water'd at-Times, to 


| promote the ſhooting of the Stalk, 


They will thus come into Flower the firſt Year, 
if brought in tolerable Condition from Abroad, 
This was the Method us'd by CommeLine, who 
received from Batavia the firſt Roots of this 
Plant that came into Europe, and ſaw them 


| flower in the full Luſtre of their native Country. 


If they were Off-ſets that were thus planted, 
they will not flower till the ſecond Year. 


The Time of Stove-Plants ſending out their 
Flower-Stalks, may be haſten'd or retarded by the 
Difference of their Management, 


If they be water'd too freely in the Beginning 


of the Summer, they will flower much before their 
A black Mould, mixt with a large Portion of a 


coarſe whitiſh Sand, is there its moſt frequent Nou- | 


natural Time, but they will have leſs Beauty. 


This is an Error againſt which it is very nel 
to caution the Engliſh Beer 


* 
; 


N 


fierce Attacks of Winter. 


adds, as the Piſtinction of the Species, catle-eneo 
foliis glabris, ſerratit, haccis, polyſperwis : A bunt. 


and at this dead Seaſon. is naturally in a State of 


continu d Beauty ; retaining, if rightly manag d. 


its fingular Fruit and Flowers againſt the moſt 
P 
under the ſame Name, Arhutas ; to which inn aus 


with an upright Stem, with ſmooth . ſerrated 
Leaves, and with a Fruit containing many Seeds. 

Our common People call it the Strawberry, 
pI the Reſemblance its, Fruig bears to che com- 


mon Strawberry: and it is a fipgular Perfection in 
che Shrub, chat, hke the Heſperian Trees in 
warmer Climates, this in the bleak North, and in 
the Evereſt Seaſon is thus covered. profuldy bach | 
with Fruit and Flower. 

So ſlow, is, of dis ſmall Fruit, that 
from the Winter, of the laſt, Year it has been, till 
the preſent, arriving. at its Perfection; and the 
Stub Bears ät the ſame Time, that hangs upon 
it in its ripe State, thoſe freſh Flowers which are 
to give Birth'to that of the'fiicceeding Winter. 

All the Tear it retaitis' its Verdure ; and we 
hure no Tree of thoſe which endure the open 
Air, chat ſo much delete the Summer to our 
Minds in Winter. 


it ap = Basie Greats Wed, 
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Fig. 3. Which all the Year ſhews its moſt elegans. Leaves; with white, and tingd. with purpliſh. 


e 
at their Rim are dented. 4: * 
The Eruic which. follows. theſe f@.awly, is 
atics tips. of the Means en 
mon. Strawberry.; but its Seeds are within. Its 
Tate, to Egli Palates, is auſtere and raw ; but 
in Felaud, where the Shrub is native, it attains a 
beter, Maturity. and is ometimes eaten. . 
To know the Claſs in tie Linu aan Syſtem, 
let the Student take off à ſingle Flower. The 
firſt Obſer vation will ſhew him that it is placd 
berate Piece, and divided at the 

Edge into five Segments. 
The Body of the Flower is form'd of u fingſe 
Petal; and it is hollow and of a ſomewhat oval 


ge: a go ett ke ant 


riſes ſingly in the Centre af theſe, is longer 
than they are, and has its Riſe from the Rudiment 
of the Fruit. - 

This ſbews the Claſs. go be the Tenth of Lin- 
x Aus, the Decandria ; and that its Place is in the 


but may, at the Pleaſure of the Gardener, be 
rais'd into a e Tree; 
10wever ab ſolutely declares, Ti one of thoſe 


Plarits which beat g near ee 
Peauties are Joſt at more g 
"Thoſe which haye and more 2 | 


Leayes and Flowers, ſhould be train'd u 
Fleight; "this ſhould be by 
that every Eye 1 may ſee for what it is ref] 
The Root Tpreads far, and fends its Fibres 
deep beyond that ſuperficial Mould on which 
Froſt © operates, and this 1 18 one Reaſon of i its per- 
King its Fruit at ſo dead a Seaſon, and retain- 
ing its Leaves thto Winter. The natural Thick- 
neſs of its Juices helps alſo to that Purpoſe; 
and to their Nuggiſh Courſe, the Conſequence of 
that thick” Subſtance, is owing the vaſt Length 
of Time requir'd to ripen the Fruit. 


The Bark of che Trunk is of a deep brown; | 
that of the Branches paler, : and the young Twigs | 


are often purpliſh. 
The Leaves are oblong, and of a Form ap- 
proaching ſomewhat to oval. 


and elegant Manner, ſerrated : Art never attain'd 
a comparable Exactneſs or Proportion. 
The Subſtance of them is firm and hard; and, 


Colour, which is very pleaſing. 


be ee rar 


en eee N 
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= dne 4 the AnsuTvs. 


"0 gen tis be de e the Gio 

den, or maintain in it, a Shrub which is a Native 
of our own Kingdom; and bears the bleak Cold 
of our Northern Mountains . and in it 
full Vigour. 
n of propagating it, is by 
| Layers; dut it is far better to raiſe it from Seeds. 
Theſe ſhould be taken carefully from the Fruit 
when ly ripes oy wr ack a paper'd 
Shelf. 


Lk dre fo" de be bus the ripeſt 


"Their. Colour is a deep 'DY not "unpleafine | 
green; and their Edges are, in a moſt regular 


as they decay, frequently they acquire a ſcarlet 


The Flowers are more conſiderable for their 


Farm, than Size or Colour : they are ſmall, and 


Fruits for his Seed, and let him take it from ſuch 

only as grow upon a flounihing Tree. | 
When he has barden'd it upon the Shelf, let 

him dry and ſift ſome common Houſe-Sand, for 


the preſerving it during Winter. 

Let a ſmall Box be prepar'd, and ſift over the 
Bottom of it two Inches Thickneſs of this dry 
Sand: then throw on the Seeds, and fift over 
them two Inches more of the ſame Sand: ſet by 
the Box, and let it ſtand by the Winter. 

In the Beginning of March ſift away the 
Sand, and the Seeds will be in a perfect good 
Condition for Growth, 

Fill a Couple of Garden-Pots with fine freſh 
Mould, from under the Turf in a good Paſture, 
| and upon the Surface of this ſcatter the Seeds, 

covering 


| 


| 
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Water that has ſtood in the Seve. 


Bark-Bed of 4 moderate Hear; and ſhade them. 
Theiihats will appr ii chanſons Diya, | 
but the exaft Time is not-certain. 

From their, firſt Appearance ber beo 


Times, gau wee and hade by Degrees | 


to the Air. 

LNG Sunn cate 9 
intends to raiſe z and ſelecting the ſtrongeſt and 
the bolt leaking among) what: 19"this"Armpuns, 
let him pull up the reſt in each Pot. 

This will give them more Liberty: they will 
tive rifibly upon it, n 
continued. 

About the End of dh they will be fit for 
tranſplanting into ſeparate Pots. 

Let theſe be fill'd with Earth from a dry Paſture, 
and a little from under a Wood-Pile. 

Let one Plant be carefully ſer in each Pot; 
and when the Earth has been fix d about their 
Roots, and drawn up à little about their lender 
Stems, they muſt have another gentle Watering, 
and be gun ſet into the Bark-Bed. This will 
greatly promote their Rooting, 

They muſt be ſhaded till well fix'd in the new 
Pots, and every Night gently water'd : when they 
appear perfectly well recover d from the Check of 
their Removal, they muſt be harden'd again, and 
us'd to the free Air, by opening the Glaſſes; and 
afterwards ſet out among the Greenhouſe Plants. 

At Autumn they muſt be taken into Shelter 
with the reſt, and remain hous'd thro' the Winter. 
This is the only Time of their Danger. While 
young, I have found them very ſubject to Damage 
from Froſt ; but afterwards they bear it perfectly 
well, Some of the extreme Branches will perhaps 
be hurt afterwards; but very rarely the whole 

When the young Plants haye been thus brought 
thro? their firſt Winter, they will with leſs Care 
ſtand all the reſt, 

In the Middle of April let the Gardener fix 
upon the Spots where they are to ſtand; and in 
the Evening of a warm ſhowery Day, let him 
open the Holes for them. 

Let him throw down at the Edge of each Hole, 
ſome freſh Earth from a Paſture; and then looſen- 
ing the whole Ball of Earth from the Bottom and 
Sides of the Pot, let him take it out unbroken 
with the Plant in it; and ſetting it upright in the 
Hole, fill it up with the Earth carefully, and give 
a moderate Watering. 


Moald, and they yive + very gue Sprinkling of | 
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n 
n but this Way it Dec. 
will not feel che Check, or need fo much 2 


The two ewo ſucceeding Winters, let theſe" young 

defended, as we have directed for all 
Severity of the Froſt, 
may take their Chance 


We laugh at the neaner ib for calling the 
Fruit Tree-Strawberries, and cating them ; bur the 


erer 
ſally che Kha of the former is the Fruit of 
this Tree; and both they and the old Remans 
make the Diet of Nature, in their ſeveral Coun- 


ics, w have been this Fruit, the Beech Maſt, 
and Acorn, 


Loeszrius names, in this Senſe 


— Due nunc byberno tempore cernis 
Arbuta Phenicio fieri matura colore. 
And Ovip talking of the ſame kind of Food; 
names his Arbuteos fatus montanaque fraga. 

This has occaſion'd the Shrub to be i often 
mention'd by the Poets; who, with all their Praiſe, 
knew as little of it as thoſe of modern Time un- 
derſtand of many Things they boldly mention: 
and this has led their Commentators into thoſe in- 
extricable Wilds of Dulneſs and Confuſion. 


Inſeritur vero ex fatu nucis Arbutus horrida, 


ſays VIII. How ſhall we make the Arbute 
HORRID and HiDtous, demands this Commenta- 
tor? — Becauſe, replies Ru. x us, it has very few 
Leaves: him we may ſend to School to the [rifþ 
Peaſant. — Becauſe, ſays MaxTyYNn (much to be 
reſpected for many of his Obſeryations) of b. 
Ruggedneſs of its Bark, — 'Tis an Antient who 
ſpeaks; and let us enquire what the Antients 
thought of this Matter. 

Prixv, treating of another Tree, ſays i it has 4 
ſmooth Bark like that of the Arbutus; and this the 
aſſiduous Compiler has tranſlated from THEO RHA= 
srus verbally. 

What ſhall we ſay to this, but that the Verſe 
does not deſerve the Comment; and that few 
Things are more vain and idle than modern Criti- 
ciſm. 

If it were worth a Gueſs, perhaps the Meaning 
might be found in an authoriz'd tho* uncommon 
Senſe of the Word: QuinT1LIan ſupports the 
Uſe of horridus for jejunus ; and the Meaning may 
be, the hungry Arbute, from its Readineſs to receive 
ſo ſtrange a Cyon as the Walnut. 


4. PURPLE SARACEN A. 


This may, with Juſtice, claim the Character of 


Tribe: and its Marks of Peculiarity ate ſo Obvi- 
ous, that they have eſcap'd few who have had Op- 
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Kignr'd chem, the, without any AEtvurit of the 


the ſtrange hotow-leav'd Plant) Wl 


been üble 66 bbuith ef the Herb, G KK 1 
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Sine of later Waffe? thought K f THpitatioh 
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after the Name of Sk Aix, a Botaniſt of France. 


fall alſo with the others. 


are broad, obtuſe, and cloſe inward toward one 


over from America as Curioſities : with theſe"the 
old Eg Boum became acquired, and 


Flower. They ent it, in their o Lang 


eus, who, from the perfect net e . 


Flowers, left the Plate Vachnt. e 

© Bxbkifs, ſuppofltig it of che Ln ra 

card it Limonium peregrinum fell ede furs. 
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"Proktnyr, bettet acquainted with" Foes 
nam'd it ot — and Moz1$0N, Coilv- 


phyllam. ds ni aint . 
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And Lriw vs, to diſtingulſh this from another 
Species, which has larger and more flender Leaves, 
adds folijs. Sibhig 3. Saracenas. Mi wigularly. _ 
Leaves. 6 oo due 63 Lavimao an 

The Root is vided bb e renting Para, 
hung with numerpus Eibres. io ab 
ful in Form: they are large, hollow like Pitchers, 
and ſwell'd out into a kind of irregular Bunch 
behind; of a firm Subſtance, ſupported hy ſtrong 
Ribs, and capable of holding a vaſt deal of Water. 

They begin from 4 ſmall Buſe, 'which'is uſually 
curpliſh x und thence” enlarge by Degrees tothe 
Plact. of this - inhibit Sucks Bae thy ins | 
again contracted upwards, into a kind of Neck; and 
from that Part they again fwell out into à broad 

or Mouth, - whoſe Edges ſtand 

If the Plant produc'd nothing more, theſe were 
enooghy to recommend it to every one curious in 
Exotic; and fully to compenſate the Trouble 
needful to raiſe it; but it bears a Flower as 
fingular as: the Leaves, and 3 beau- 
tiful. 

The Stalk which ſupports it, riſes naked in the 
Centre of the Tuft of Leaves, and is round, up- 
right; and two Foot high. On its Top ſtands 
a ſingle Flower, large, r and of a glowing 
Purple. GH 

This has a double Cup; the under one is form'd 
of three little oval- Leaves, and falls with the 
Flower: the upper one is compos'd of five very 
large Leaves, ting'd with the Colour of the 
Flower, and adding greatly to its Beauty: theſe 


| 


The proper and diſtinct Flower of the Plant 
ſtands in the Centre of theſe colour'd Leaves, de- 
fended by them, and defending the Parts of Im- 
pregnation. It is compos'd of five Petals, which 


another. | 
Theſe being ſeparated, there appear the Fila- 


ments, which are very numerous and ſmall; and 
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Leaf, and I "of mort wit frotn an 
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it had come thro' ſeveral Hands from nee, 

Our famotis bab HAUT "brougk * 

other Species from Amtrica, ſoon after; the 
Leaves being Hbf lor rabid narrower” rhiah in 
Crusius“ $ 1 28 {A was e to have A 
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dino 9 Ti appears, 10 fe it is 
feheat ; in TR America, even. in our own, | Part 
of it; and has, aniong the « common People, the 
Natne of Side-Saddle en 7 The Flower of ths 
cher is s yellow.” 
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Ry Plaut 4s a Native of North CRT: 6 
there is nothing in our Climate againſt the raiſin 
it in the open Ground but its natural Soil 
the Condition of the Earth there, render it difficult 
to bing it here 3 in 755 to Ferfection. 

It grows in Bogs e rotten FEanh, Full 
of Wet and bs with Moſs, and other light 
rooting Herbs. Theſe are Places where it flou- 
riſnes; and theſe are but ill imitated in Gardens. 

Some may haye Opportunities of trying it by 
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the Sides of Cab, where the Earth is always 


wet; and if they will throw. in ſome proper Bog- 
Earth into the Spot where it is s planted, the Roots 
will ſucceed the better. 

In theſe Places it will never fail to produce 
Leaves, which are enough to recommend it; bot 
I have not ſeen it flower in any ſuch Spot. 

In the Stove I have brought it to that Perfec- 
tion; and 1 ſhall e give the Gardener here the Me- 
chod. 

Let a Parcel of young Plants be taken up in 
their natural Place of Growth, with a good Ball of 
Earth to each, and ſet in a Tub or Box of Mould. 
they muſt be water'd at Times, and they will thus 
very well keep alive during the Paſſage. 

On their being receiv'd in England, let as many 
large Pots be prepar'd, and fill theſe half way up 
with the Earth taken from a Bog (mine was from 
the little Bog on Hampfead Heath, and anſwer'd 
perfectly well) let each Plant be ſet upright, with 
its Ball of Earth in the Pot, and fill round care- 


and | fully with more of the Bog-Earth, till the my 
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Tope, which holds "Water in the Magner of « 


Spunge. Pour upon dis more Water, from a 
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Whichſoever it be, "when they « are in 1 good Con- 
Amon, in the Month of Ju, take them from the 
open Air into the Greenhouſe; water them well; 
and, after 3 Week, remove them into the Stoye. 
Set the Pots up to che Rim in Bark, and water 
them, from this Time, often, but by a little at a 
Time : one or more of them will thus be brought 
forward into a'Shoot' for a Stalk ;- and theſe mult 
be carefully nurs'd- for that Purpoſe. They will 
__ at a; of MOT. RG 
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5 or LOW ũ Una D ASCUEPIAS. 


Tn 15 4 Plane of extreme 2 known 
in very early Times, and afterwards, left unob- 
ſerved ſor many. Ages, a Native of . the Indies, 
and of our American PalieſMiqns : Its Beauty is 
ſuffcient to enſure it in this Age of Curioſity 
from farther Neglect. 

It was one of the Plants called Apocynum by 
the Antients; and thoſe who firſt reſtored. the 
Knowledge of it, preſerved it under the ſame 
Name, 

Thus we read of it in PLuxexzT. and DilLR- 
wivs, but the more accurate Diſtinctions eſta- 
bliſhed by Linn avs, remove it from that Claſs, 
and make it an Aſclepias ; adding as the. Diſtinc- 
tion of the Species, Foliis ovatis rugeſis nudis, 
2 femplics, umbellis ſubſe Mlibus Pedicellis tomeno- 

fs. Aſclepias with oval, rugged, naked Leaves, 
a ſimple Stalk, and low Umbells with woolly 
Foot-ſtalks. The Name is long, but it conveys 
a Deſcription of the Plant. | 

The Natives of America call it * iſant, a 
Name our People have learned from them. 

The Root is thick, and of an irregular Shape. 
The Stalk, is firm, _ upright, purplih at the 
Baſe, and of a pale Green ren and is a 
little downy. 

The Leaves ſtand in Pairs, 3 they are of a 
ſimple, pleaſing Form, oblong, conſiderably 
broad, ſupported by ſhort reddiſh Foot - ſtalks, 
and in themſelves of a deep coarle Green, with 
a red middle Rib. 


They. are not downy, as the Stalk is, but 


rough upon the Suff. from their own natural 


Inequalities. 


The Flowers are not large in themſelves, but 
they cloathe the Top i in a vaſt Tuft, conſpicuous 
at a . Diſtance by its bright Colour, and much 
more near. from its elegant Variegations, 285 

The outer Part of each Flower. is ſometimes 
White, but when the Plant is in its higheſt Per- 
fection, it is lightly Rained with Fleſh · colour; 


che inner Part is of a glowing Crimſon, r. 
what tinged with a Caſt of Purple. 


Each Flower ſtands in a little Cup, formed * 
a ſingle Piece, broke into five pointed Segments 


| 


| 


| 


at the Edge, which remains ; with the Fruit. 

The Body of the Flower is formed of a ſingle 
Petal, cut into five deep Segments, which are of 
an oyal Form, poinged at the End, and ſome- 
what bent, 


Within theſe ſtand in £1 Flower five Necta- 


ria, ſurrounding the Parts of Impregnation. 


Each of theſe is broad, ſhort, and of an irregu- 
lar Figure; and from its Baſe riſes a kind of 
Horn, whoſe Point turns towards the Fila- 


- ments : Within this, round about the Filaments, 


is placed another ſingular Subſtance of a trun- 
cated Form, ſurrounded by five Scales in a man- 
ner of a Caſe at the Sides, and opening by as 
many Cracks, 

This is an Appendage of the five Nectaria, 
which though ſeparate in themſelves, may be 
underſtood as forming together wich this trun- 


cated Body one great Nectarium, diſtinguiſhing 


the Aſclepias from the Apocynum, and from all 
other Kinds. 
Within theſe ſtand five Filaments, fo ſhort 


they would not be diſtinguiſhable but for the 


Buttons they ſupport ; and in the midſt of them 
riſes a double Germen or Rudiment of a Fruit 


. with two Styles, ſo ſhort, that like the Filaments 


they would nat be diſtinguiſhable, but for the 
Tops or Stigmata they ſupport, 

The Fruit ſucceeding theſe, is a double Pod 
with numerous Seeds in each, crowned with 
Down, and a looſe Receptacle. 

Singular as the Structure of this Flower ap- 
pears, the Claſs to which it refers the Plant in 


the Liny = AM Syſtem is obvious; the fifth of 


that Author comprehends thoſe Plants which 
have five Filaments, and to this it belongs. 
Under the ſecond Section of that Claſs are 
comprehended, thoſe pentandrous Plants, which 
have two Styles, and this is plainly alſo of that 
Number. — 
On chis and all other — let the Stu- 


dent remember, chat the Buttons upon the Fila- 


| ments, and the-T ops or Stigmata ſupported on 


the Styles are their moſt eſſential Parts; there- 
fore though according to the Buttons and Stig- 
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Culture i this Arp uas Rl 


Aena and Dirtctiena given that: they. be 
gathered when full mn an the 
Pods. 


jr Barna A 
The Plant is 8 Native of Norah Antes bud moderate Ton- bod, al Mats 
ee eee and kept | forward them by frequent gentle Waterings. 


alive with little Trouble; but though the Cold 
of its natural Climate makes it bear aun 
well, we have not the Hear; our Summene. do many as you chuſe to raiſe. ei 
not equal theirs. 0 900 9 |} Le den mand ia this Bed, dn bey cad one 
Therefore to make the Plant Bower in all i another: then tale them carefully. up with a lit- 
Glory, we enen ot 4 of their own Earth, and plant them ſeverally 
Stove. 151 „ in ſmall Pots, fill'd with, the Comp ,t. 
The Soil in which it is naturally found, is a Give them a gentle Watering, ſet them in a 
looſe, light, rich Mould, ſuch as is common |} Bark-bed, and ſhade them till they are well 
on the Edges of Foreſts, where broken Boughs” rooted: © 1* | 1 
and decayed Leaves have rotted upon it, and co- {| Then by Degrees harden them to the Air, and 


vered jt from are , . Green houſe 
rich and mellow 3 | 


This lex the careful Gardener imitate by the a they are only to be ſet in the 
following Compoſt. Greenhouſe in Winter, and taken out with the 
Mix a Barrow of good Earth from under the | reſt in Spring! bur the ſucceeding Autumm, let 
Turf in a Meadow, half a Barrow of Pond | 'one or more of the fineſt of chem be taken into 
Mud, and u Barrow of rich Earth from under | the Stove, and they will then flower with the full 
an old Wood. pile. Let theſe be well ſtirred to- Beauty they have in their: natural Climate: 


1 


When you can ſee which are the ſtrongeſt 
Plant, pull up the others, reſerving * ſo 
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6. ALOE WITH POTTED 5 HOO TL IS. LEAVES. 
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Few of the Aloes deſerve more than this, the wk ed e elites, ile 
Attention of the Curious in Exoticks. diſpoſed in a very elegant Manner; they ariſe 
The Form and  Variegations, of the Leaves | fingly with long red _ Foor-ſtalks, of a hooped 
which always retain their Beauty, give it a plea- | Form, ſo that they are brought near the main 
ſing Aſpect the whole Lear; and when in Flower | Stalk, though not to touch it, and are intermix- 
it is ee handſome. ed with a fine Irregularity one among another. 
CoMMELINE has deſcribed it under the Name They are of a tubular Form, and their Co- 
of Aloe Africana flore rubro folio maculis albis ab our is a perfe& Scarlet. 
utrague parte notato. Linn & us more correct than They have no Cup but adhere Likes to the 
all others in his Names of Species, Aloe floribus F oot-ſtalk ; one Petal forms each of them, andit is 
pedunculatis, pedunculis, ovato cylindricis curvis. | ſwelled toward the Baſe, ſmaller at the Neck, 
Aloe . with Flowers on bent, ovato-cylindrick and nipped into fix Segments at the Mouth; fix 
Foot-ſtalks. Filaments, and a ſingle Style are placed in it, as 
The Root is fibrous. in the other Aloes, and this refers it to the firſt 
The Leaves riſe from its Head in a conſidera- | Section of the ſixth Lixx an Claſs, the Hexan- 
ble Number, and are broad, flat, thick, and ten | dria Monogynia. 
Inches or more in Length. Their Colour is a | | 
beautiful ſtrong Green, and they are ſpotted in | 
a various and perfectly irregular Manner, on the | 1 * | 
upper and under Side with White. It is a Native of Africa, and there thrives in 
The Tips and Edges of theſe alſo have their | the Clefts of Rocks, and in the moſt barren' 
Singularity. While they are young, they are | Soils. This refers its Culture to two Articles; 
white and edged with a tranſparent Rim: | that it be placed in ſmall Pots, where the Root 
this ſoon loſes itſelf on the Edges, which grow | may have no more Room than in its naturar 
rough and unequal, from its Fragments, but | Growth, and that the Soil be poor ; for the reſt, 
on the Erd of the Leaf, it remains longer. | the Culture we have given for the other African 
From the Boſom of the central Leaves comes the | Alves, will with it. 
flowering Stalks, uſually there riſe two of theſe, | The old Plants produce Off. ſets every Seaſon ; 
but ſometimes there is only one; it is round, not | and theſe are to be planted in the Manner we have 


very upright, of a 'greeniſh Colour tinged with before 2 and they will N the ſecond 
Red, and two Feet and a half high. Year. 7 0: 


This with good Culture will be loaded almoſt {+ $9 7 
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The Care ind” Management of the Fiber Garden, 'Green-louſe, and Stove, 
mw for this Week. 


We have in the preceding Number, di- they cannot endure itz but on the other Hand, 

rected the Autumnal Plantation for the | as the Heat in this Caſe is given by actual Fire, 

Flower-Garden, and it is now Time to prepare | it would be eaſy to carry that too far. 

for that of the Spring. 3 a A Thermometer is a common Guide, and it 
Many Flower Roots are to be planted at that | is a very uſeful one; but we ſhall direct the 

Time, and to give them the full Advantage of | Gardener to judge by the moſt certain of all 

Culture, the Borders ſhould be made ready to re- Rules, the Aſpect of his Plants. 

ceive them now. Two Articles are to concur for | As the Cold now approaches to its utmoſt Se- 

this, good Digging, and a moderate Enrich- | verity, the Fire muſt be encreaſed accordingly ; 

ment by Manure. but as that is done, let him every Day, once or | | 
If the Weather be ſeverely froſty, the Ground | oftner, look over his Plants to ſee they -do not 

is too hard for the Spade, and it muſt be omitted ſuffer by one Extreme or the other. | 

till better nity : but if it be a little] If che Air in this Place be ſuffered to be too 

mild and open, this is the Time. cool, the Leaves of the Plants will begin to look 
Dig up the Borders, where theſe are to be | „eak: this is the firſt Signal of Danger; and 

planted, a full Spade deep, take out all Roots of upon examining the Tops of their Branches, 

Weeds z break every Clod, and throw up the | they will be found withered. If the Neglect of 

Mould in a ſharp Ridge. This expoſes it to them continues, the Leaves fall off, the Ex- 

Froſt, Air, and Sun, and at the ſame Time pre- \ tremes of all the Branches die; and the whole 

veats Wet from lodging upon it. Plant ſoon after. | 

When the Ridge is formed, ſift over it ſome Nothing but Negligence of the moſt unpar- 


Soot, and leave it thus for the preſent. donable Kind can ſuffer this Deſtruction, which 
From Time to Time it ſhould be afterwards | comes on ſo gradually, and gives ſuch plain and 
turned, but the ſame Form of a high and ſbarp repeated Notice. 


Ridge, {till preſerved in the laying it. Upon the firſt Appearance of it on the Plants, 
This done, let the Gardener go the round of his | the Thermometer will confirm the Suſpicion ; 

Plants and Shrubs, and manage them according | and let the Fires be gradually encreaſed, till the 

to the Seaſon, defending them as we have already | Riſe of the Spirit, and the Aſpect of the Plants 

directed, when the Froſts are ſevere, and giving | mutually fhew the Danger is over. 

them free Air when the Weather is milder. | The other Fault of too much Heat, is the 
This is a moſt eſſential Leſſon to the Garde- more fatal, as it bears no Aſpect of Danger. Theſe 

ner, but in general very ill practiſed : In our Plants Natives of hot Climes, will live in a Heat 

Gardens more Plants are deſtroyed by the Me- | much greater than their own, and will ſeem to 

thod uſed for their Protection than by the | thrive in it. | 

Froſts, from which ſo much Care is taken to de- A Stove that is kept too hot, will hence to an 
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fend them. injudicious Eye, appear in the moſt perfect 
From the open Ground, let our Gardener en- | Condition of Health. 
ter his Green-houſe, and from thence come into The Plants will look lively and grow freely : 


his Stove, We have directed him to place his indeed too freely; for though it is natural 

Plants in the former; and that having been || and proper, that they ſhould grow during the 

done ſo lately, little more can be required there: | Winter, as we have obſerved on ſeveral Occa- 

but in the Stove his beſt Care is needful. ſions; yet nothing is worſe than their ſhooting 
A light Caſt of the Eye will ſhew him if there | too faſt at ſuch a Time. 

be dead Leaves any where on his Green-houſe The Degree of the Heat being thus properly 

Plants; if any are ſeen, let them be picked off; | managed ; two Things more require the Gardener's 

and in the middle of fine mild Weather, if any | Attention ; theſe are the keeping the Plants 

ſuch happen this Week, let the Windows of the | clean, and the watering them. 

Green-houſe be opened carefully in the middle of On the firſt their Health and Vigour depends 

the Day. | more than many are aware; and if it were not 
In the Stove the greateſt Attention is requiſite | ſo, the ill Look of Plants, loaded with Filth. 

for the Preſervation of the Plants, and the keep- | and over-run with Inſects, is very diſagreeable, 

ing them in Beauty; thoſe which we have di- where Curioſity is gratified at ſo conſidera- 

rected to be pretend in this Manner, are Natives | able an Expence. 

of Climates in which Cold is unknown; therefore | | 
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This Week let the Gardener whey he has re- 
gulated his Fire, go over all the Plants, picking | 
off dead Leaves, and ſtirring the Earths Surface 
in their Pots, Then let him with a ſoft Rag 


Let Water be ſet four and twenty Howe in | 
——— the Stove, before it is uſed on any Occaſion 


about che Plants kept there, chat it 
the At Temper and Heat of the 


een. 


x # 


are foul, and with a Feocil Braſh dipped in u the 
ſame Water clean the Leaves. 


MANN FO RO ens it a 


the more will theſe Waterings be neceſſary ; = 
ow Toma pe pour with. a fine noſed Pot and a 

* little at a Time. 
his Management will never fail to keep them 


not only alive, but in their Beauty. 
dipped in the Water, clean the Stalks where they 
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Ground in the Seminary intended to be 
planted ig the ſucceeding Spring, ſhould be dug 
and thrown, up in Ridges. | 

With this the Nurſery-may contents kienfatf, 
an Juppoſes, he has, done enough; but we ſhall 
direct our Gardener to a farther Improvement. 

The Surface of theſe Ridges he will find 
ge by che Froſt, and in 'fine Condition; 

it is only the Surface that has yet received 
— Advantage. The Froſts have not penetrated 


e Inner Part, nor have the common Influences 


of the Air reached it. Let him give them Way 


by "turning the whole Quantity; let him dig 
down the Ridges in a mild Day, break all 


Lumps, and ſo leave the whole expoſed with a 


flar Surface for three or four Days; then let him 


throw' it up into a Ridge again: and occa- 
fionally let him repeat the Operation. 


Thus a careful Tillage will ſupply the Place 


of | Manure; much better than it could have been 
done any other'Way'; and the whole Quantity of 
Mould in Spring, will be light, hollow, crum- 
bly; and rich; fit to receive any Thing. 

This done, let him look. to thoſe Pots of the 


more tender Shrubs, which he has ſet up to the 


Neck in the Ground. 
The Danger of Froſts now comes toward its 


tects them: If there appear Hazard, notwith- 
ſtanding this Precaution, he muſt bring in ſome 
long dry Straw, and drawing it in carefully be- 
tween the Stems, cover the Surface of the 
Earth in the ſeveral Pots. This is a ſufficient 
Guard for any Thing properly left in this Part of 
the Ground. 


In ſevere Weather let the Gardener go his 
Rounds here, and fee no Accident has diſturbed 
or removed the Matter he has ſpread for Protec- 


tion about the Roots of new planted Trees. 
This is all that can be done if the Froſt be 
hard; but if it be any Thing mild Weather, let 


the Ground be broke, and dug about the young 


Trees, and ſome freſh avon ſcattered in a- 
mong it. 


E. directed POL Weeks fince, that! 1 | 


The beſt Method of doing i it is this, let a few 
Barrows of Earth from under the Turf on a dry 
Common, be ſpread over the Ground where the 
Trees are planted ; and wich the three pronged 
Fork which we have directed to be uſed for 


1 


— 


digging up Fruit- tree Borders, let it . e | 


and well broken here. 

The beſt of our Nurſery-men dig bercern = 
Rows of their young Trees with the Spade; 
they do more Hurt by cutting the Roots, — 


| Good by breaking the Ground, 


This Method by the Fork wounds no orincipel 
Root; but at the ſame Time it breaks off many 
of 'the extreme Fibres, which anſwers the ſame 
Purpoſe, with the Gardener's Method of trim- 
ming a Root for new Planting ; and there is all 
the Encouragement for their freſh Shooting, 

This taking off the extreme Fibres of Roots, 
when the Earth is at the ſame Time new broken 
about them, is of the greateſt Service for promo- 
ting the Growth; in the Place of every one thus 
broke off there ſhoot out Numbers; and the 
new Soil gives them free Room to ſpread, and 
furniſhes them abundant Nouriſhment. 

This is no where more evidently ſeen than in 
the Nurſery and Fruit-Garden : after this kind of 
Dreſſing, the broken Ends of the Roots are 


] cheriſhed by a light free Soil, and they gradually 
Height, let him ſee therefore whether this pro- 


throw out new Ones; theſe are ſlowly ſpreading 
every Way, till the Warmth of Spring puſhes 
them more vigorouſly; and then having this 
firſt Eſtabliſhment in the Ground, they ſpread 
out in a ſurpriſing Manner, and the Trees ſhoot 
in Proportion. 

Let the Gardener however be careful, that in 
procuring this Benefit for them, he do not run 
them into new Danger. ; 

The freſh breaking of the Earth will make it 
more liable than before to the Penetration of 
Froſts; therefore if the Place be expoſed, let 
there be ſome Haulm of Peaſe, or other ſuch dry 
Subſtance, ſcattered moderately thick over the 


new dug Ground, 1 kept down by Pegs ot 
Stones. 
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POM ON A, or, the Fruit-· Garden. 


rere 
O Fruits are ripening at this Seaſon; nor 


have we left the Gardener undirected in 
any Article of preſerving thoſe of the Autumnal 
Kinds which may be fav'd for Winter Service. 
All that remains therefare, . is the Management of 
the Ground; and of that little is to be faid, for 
little can be done in ſuch Weather as uſually at- 
tends this Seaſon. | 


Let the careful 3 who foes his preſent 
Leifure, and recollects the Hurry of his Buſineſs 


in the ſucceeding Spring, prepare himſelf for it, 


by placing every thing in Readineſs. 
Let him conſider in what Part of the Garden 
or Orchard new Trees may be introduc'd to Ad- 


vantage in Spring; and at once prepare the Ground 


Loet him, in a mild Day, throw up the Earth, 
in theſe Spots, two Spade deep, and lay it in two 
Ridpes, to mellow with the Froſt; and let bim 
mur CACCEEEENT e 
in each of thoſe Spots. 


Let him then ſee that his new: Planted Dhees keep 
ſecure; that their Stakes do not rock, nor their 
Branches ſtart from the Wall; and wherever he 
has laid any thing by way of Protection to the 
Roots, let him mind that it keep its Place. 

Let him, in the worſt Days, ſee that his Seeds 


and Roots are in perfect Order for ſowing and 


planting in the Spring, and that all his Tools be 
in good Condition; and let Rin look ir into his F ruit- 
Room daily. 


If any Pear or Apple begin to Ree let it be 
taken away : if he ſmell Mouldineſs in any Par- 


cel, let him ſearch the Cauſe, and remove it ; and, | 


in the extreme ſevere Weather, throw Straw over 
thoſe which lie * the Ground, or upon 
Shelves. 

Nothing W N the Nature of a Soil more 
than Froſt; and let the Gardener take this Oppor- 
tunity of obſerving the true Condition of the 
Ground in his Borders where Fruit-Trees ſtand, 
and prepare for the Improvement. 


He knows little of his Art, who can ſuppoſe 
one Manure will ſuit all Soils; but this is too 
common an Error, in Practice at leaſt, if not in 
Judgment; and to this it is owing that a Fruit- 
Garden ill made at firſt, generally grows yearly 
worſe. 

Every Piece of Ground has its peculiar Quali- 
ties, and every Soil its appropriated Manure, or 
Matter of Improvement, 


2 


4 ( 

Let the Nature of the Ground now be care- 
fully examined in this Part of the Garden, and 
Care taken to amend it, according to this reaſon- 
able Practice. 


Clay is a common Soil in England, and there is 


not naturally a worſe, tho“ none is better when 


well prepar'd: if this be the Caſe in our Gar- 
dener's Fruit-Tree Borders, let him m iy 
thus : 


Let him bring in a good Quantity of River- 


Sand; about one fourth Part as much Coal-aſhes, 


and as much Pond-Mud : let theſe be broke and 
ſkreen'd together 3 not to make them very fine, 
but to mix their ſeveral Parts. 


Then let a good Quantity of the clayey Soil 
be calcin'd or burn'd upon ſome Wood, till it will 
crumble to Powder; bring on this with the Aſhes 
of the Weod, and mix it with the reſt : ſpread 
this evenly over the Border; and, if the Trees be 
new-planted, dig it in with the Spade; if other- 
wiſe, with the three-prong'd Fork. 

This, at one Dreſſing, converts the tough, 
barren, and cold Clay, into a mellow, rich, and 
warm loamy Earth; than which none is fitter for 
the generality of Fruit- Trees. 

The hazely 'Mould, in which we find them 
thrive beſt of all, is not unlike this artifical Mix- 
ture. Nothing ſupports a Tree like Toughneſs 
in the Soil; but this prevents the Roots from 
ſpreading. The Ingredients here directed to be 
added, break- and looſen its Parts to give them 
free Paſſage, without deſtroying its valuable natu- 
ral Quality. 

On the contrary, when the Farth is bn 
looſe and ſandy, bring on Clay as an Improve: 
ment. This I have found ſucceed beſt when a 
little burnt ; but not calcin'd to the Degree we 
have directed on the preceding Occaſion. 


One great Fault in theſe Soils is, that the Wa- 
ter runs off too quick; and nothing remedies that 
ſo effectually, as giving a Bottom of this half- 
burnt Clay. The Soil ſhould be taken out two 
Spade deep for this Purpoſe, and the Clay laid in 
a Spade Depth, but not ram'd; over this muſt 
be thrown in the Soil again, improv'd by the 
Addition of the Clay, with ſome Pond-Mud and 
Pigeons Dung, 

This will prepare a Border, in either of theſe 
Soils, fit for planting in February; or in an old 


one, the ſame Ingredients dug in as we have di- 


rected, will improve its very Nature. 
| Theſe 
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ECTION, W. . 


CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


HE various Produtis incendetl:ap-he aated 


upon a Piece of Ground, do not alter che 
Nature of its Improvement: Vegetation is the 
ſame, whether it concern a Cedar or a Cabbage ; 
and the ſame Culture will, far all general Purpo- 
ſes, ſuit the ſame Soil. 


. With Regard ta Particulars, the Direction for 


their Management 
Heads; but, for the general Improvement of a 


Soil, whether it be for one Part of a Garden or an- 


other, the Rules are the ſame. 
What we have juſt ſaid of the Fruit-Tree 
Borders, may be transferr'd to the Kitchen-Gar- 


den; and in the ſame Manner, if the Soil be 


clayey, it may be improv'd by Sand ; if ſandy, 


by burnt Clay, with the propos'd Additions ; 


and will, from that Management, alter its former 
Nature. — 

This is a Time to enquire into the Condition 
of the Kitchen- Ground, becauſe it is now moſt 
vacant of its Products; and ſuch Ingredients 
ſhould be brought on to improve it. 

The common Praftice ſupplies the Uſe of all 
with Dung; but tho nothing raiſes the Growths 


of a Kitchen-Garden ſo quick, nothing is more 


improper z for it renders them po and ill-fla- 
vour'd. 

Indeed, 4 ok whe meat nd if wk, | 
what we have here directed ſhould precede it; for if 
thrown in the common Way upon ſuch Soils, it 


i. 
— 


are given under their ſeyeral | 
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can dle lite ESR. Ide Virtue will be waſl's 
thro' the ſandy Soil, and vill not mix with the 
in their natural State; but as we have di- 


them to be alter'd by Additions, they be- 
a new Soil, and will receive and retain its 


clayey 
rected 
come 


I in every new Kitchen -Garden, be a 
great Article of the Proprietor's Concern: in the 
ſevereſt Weather theſe Ingredients may be pick d 


up and brought in; and when it is milder, they 


S before the Spring- 
Planting. 

The Beds of Artichokes will this Week require 
the Gardener's Care they muſt be carth'd up, lay- 
ing a Ridge of Mould over their Sides and Tops 
to preſerve them from the Froſts. The Leaves 
muſt be cut down for this Purpoſe, and the Earth 
laid carefully over them. 

Where there are any ſet for Fruit, let them 
ſtand, draw up the Earth cloſe to them, and de- 
fend them well; this will keep them in Vigour, 
and the Artichokes will ripen at a very agreeable 
Seaſon, 

The Celeri is another Article that Care 
in this Part of the Garden; it muſt be earth'd up 
in a mild dry Day, very high, to preſerve it from 
che Froſt, as well as blanch it: and with this, and 
the ſowing a little young Salletting to ſucceed the 
laſt, may conclude. the Buſineſs of the preſent 


| Week. 
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CoMPLEAT BODY of GARDENING. 


NUMBER XVI. 
or. the gend Week. in DECEMBER. 
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2 nd cle. Plants now in their Perfuion | 0 


1. PERSIAN CYCLAMEN. 


H E Seafon makes this valuable: but at Nature wantons in this Particular extremely. Dec, 
— whatever Time ſuch a Plant appear'd it | Some Leaves have the Diviſions lighter, ſome 
would be worth the Culture it demands, | more and ſome are ſhorter, ſome more ex- 
The Leaves, as well as the Flowers, have their Beau- | tended in Length: all are indented deeply for the 
ty; and their Diſpoſition, with the whole Form and Reception of, the Stalk, and their Colour is a fine 
Manner of Growth are pleaſing. ſtrong green, a little ting'd with blueiſh. The 
Our Gardeners know it by the Name Perfian | Ribs are of a fainter Purple than the Foot- 
Cyclamen ,” and they have, in this, judg'd better | ftalk; and the ſame Colour glows under the 
than many of the more celebrated Writers, who whole Leaf. neg e 
over-look*d it among the Number of Varie- Among theſe appear the . Stalke of the Flowers; 
ties rais'd from Seeds of the common Cyclamen, | theſe are of a paler red than thoſe which bear the 
and thence omitted to give it a peculiar Denomi- | Leaves, and more than twice their Length: they 


nation. riſe naked from the Root, and each ſupports one 
Its proper ſpecific Name will be Cyclamen 2 Flower. 


ovatc-lobatis corolla retroflexa : Cyclamen, with This is of great Beauty 2 it is large, and it 
ovato-lobated Leaves, and a retroflex Flower. hangs drooping. 


It has been denominated folio anguloſo, but the The general Colour is e ſometimes, but 


Diviſions are all rounded ; and I am a Stranger | not univerſally, ting'd with a fleſhy Purple ; and, 
to that Geometry which calls ſuch Figures os jonny at the Baſe, always ornamented with a kind of Cir- 
The Root is tuberous. | 


cle or Ring, of a deep Purple, rich, and velvety. 

The Leaves ſcatter . wildly from it, | This fallen, there ripens a large Fruit, a kind 
on long purple Foot-ſtalks, ſome erect, ſome | of Berry, round, and when mature, burſting into 
drooping, others lying on the Ground, | five Parts at the End, and ſhewing, in the Cavity, 
Their Form is oval, with two, or ſometimes | many Sceds of an oval Form, rais'd in ſome 
more Indentings, which divide the broad Baſe | Places by Ridges; with an oval looſe Receptacle. 


from the ſmaller Extremity, and part the whole Io know the Claſs and Place to which this 
into three rounded Lobes, | | Plant belongs in the Linnzan Syſtem, let the 
Numb, XVI, | 
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Cf! » divided into five roche 4and"'that"it' is orm 'd Pda . will be coverd EDO 
"I of a ſingle Petal' this ee or eee | Be is RT 
at the Baſe, ang in t N r only two 
the Neck is promi the Segments, Hours i 1 Fs 
ute naturally five, ine bn Abs W In April let e hon! and where 


P. XVI. 
Fig. 2+ 


The Structure of the Flower being thus las. 
- flood, let him lay it open to the Baſe, . 
Organs of Impregnation. Within the tu art 
| he will five ſhort-Filaments-and a ſingle 
Stylez chis reſeri'{t rok fch Cub, thi Pente 
dria, and places it chere 
the firſt Section. 1970 HO n 
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Culuft of this CyCLamen, t 


Ike Mable is do be rüisd from Gd We 
beſt Method is to ſon them in Bpxes, in the 
ner of 'the cholcer Flowers! N 

For this Purpoſe, let 4 Box of rough Boards 
. ˙ "thier FebFDrC6, and 
W nan 
Mix up ſore” \Paſture-Movld with be third 
Für m under 41 Wood-Pile; | and tte Wich 
\rotted!Cow-dung; '' Lay theſe in a Heap, and let 
the Whole be well blended, and ſometines turn'd. 
Let Seeds 'be*ſfav'd from ſome very well 
growing Plant: lay them on a paper*d Shelf, and 
when thoroughly harden'd, tye chem N 
pers, and keep them till : 

Then fill the Bon within an Inch f te R 
with the Compoſt : ſcatter on the Seeds, and ff 
awer them a Ii of an Inch of the ſame. 
Mould. 


Set the Bes in a Place where it will Have 
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den eros one another let a few be pull'd up. 
Give them, at Times, gentle Waterings ; and 
Mis Manes auch them up, keeping them 


clear from Weeds, ill they are fit for tranſplant 
WI = "NIE" bk be be 
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_ The pn for this /in Sprumer, when the 
1 Leaves: 4s; beſt are thus 
potted, mh Remainder Px oF 12 {jp Slag 
1397598 to take their Chance ang 
the hardy Plants. 
Theſe which are ported muſt be plac'd in a 
{ tidy Shvatien till they begin to ſhoot again: 
then they muſt be remov'd to a warmer Part; and 
| & the Approach of Autuni taken into the Green- 
houſe ; here they will flower about this Seaſon, 
e 0 9 canons Fol of Yrovy 


All this while they at Times, banc? 
| ſparingly i and, unleſs are wanted, the 


Stalks ſhould always be cut down when the 


Flowers are faded, to promote a Succeſſion of 
new Bloom for the Continuance of Time ve 
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We FORE of known Flowers under their mal | dertaken wo. give his Work, Ne 


common Names; but this is as improper; as the 


worſt : the Plant is no more a Lilly chan it is 
native of the Iſland whence tis nam'd. 


Fem need be told that it is, one of the fineſt 


Flowers the World produces, nor chat it deſerves 
the Care and Culture by which it may be n 
to flower with us, like other Plants. 

The Names by which it has been known, are 


Lilium Sarnienſe,, and . Narciſſus Japanicus rutilo 


ore 
Linszavs, who. firſt well- <ſtabliſh'd the Ge- 


nera of bulbous Plants, makes it an Amaryllis,; | 
in this, together with thoſe Who know the Sci- 


ence, the moſt ignorant and obſtinate now follow | 


hum, He adds to his Generical Name, as the 
Diſtinction of the Species, /patha, multiflera,” co- 
rollis revolutis, genitalibus firiftis; Many- flower d 
Amaryllis, with the Petals turn'd back, and 
the Filaments and Style rang'd cloſe toge- 


ther. 


Mr. Mits as, envious of our Succeſs, has un- 
I 


ſame Advantage we propoſe. in this, by explaining 
to the Ri Reader the Senſe of LIN N Russ 
Names. In chi Inaſtance, he gives the ſame Words, 
and tranſlates, them thus: Amaryllis ſpat ha multi- 
flora, corollis revolutis, GEN ITAL IBUS srRicris: 
Lilly Daffedi!, with many Flowers in one Cover; 
the Petals equal, ſpread open, and turm d back- 
ward, with Rox RN Stamina. 
Where did he find theſe broken Stams B net 

in the Plant, for they are there perfectly entite, 
ſtrait, and very long: not in the Word firifis; 
; Ae en what we have ex- 
| preſs d. | 12 

Not to rally: this 3 on à Deficience for 
which we pity him, the Want of Latin, What are 
we to ſay of this Ignorance-in Nature! Did Mr. 
MLR never fee a Guernſey Lilly, or did he not 
write the Gardeners Difliqnaty | one of the two 
ſeems evident. 

The Root is a large Bulb. 


| The Flowers appears at one Seaſon, and the 
Leaves 
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„ les pale Green, 
"and decorated toward the Bottom with 8 . | 
ble Spots of a " Bloody Purple: towards 

Flowers tis paleſt, but oſten tinged with 3 light 
fleſhy Hue. On the Top of this Stalk. appears at 
= an oblong Scabbard, ſerving as a general 


Cup, and when, it burſts, there ** out a con- 
nderable Number ol Flowers the moſt con- 
ſummate Beauty. 


They ate  large- and beautifully formed 3. 

each is ſupported on Its ſeparate Foot- Ralk, ri- 
ung from the Head” of the main Stem 1 in the 
Boſom of the Scabbard. 

The feveral Petals of which the Flowers con- 
filt, ſptead themſelves wide as if to diſplay their 
füll Bloom to the Eye ; and they are waved a 
little and turned back. 

Their Colour, is the moſt perfect Red, , and 
they are ff pangled all over as it were with Gold: 
This with a deep Red Vein running along their 
middle, gives N a Glory and Splendor when 
viewed in the Sun. ſuperiot to that of Ml other 
Plants. era 

Tue Filaments are very long, firm, entire, 
** of a delicate Fleſh- colour, and their Buttons 


are of a deep Purple ; ; the Style which riſes in 


the Centre, is much longer even than theſe: it is 
beautifully terminated by a Stigma divided i into 
three Parts, and of a purpliſh Colour. © 
Nature, not to laviſh all her Treaſure upon 
one Flower, has denied this Fragrance. One 
Senſe is fully ſatisfied with it, and even more, 
for in the Sun the Eyes ache to look upon it. 


To know its Claſs in the Linnaan Syſtem, = 


no more is needed than to count theſe Filaments, 
and the Style; they are ſix, and that is ſingle; 
the Plant therefore belongs to the Hexangria | 


Monogynia. 
Culture of the Gurgnsty Lilly. 


The Plant, though named Rum Guernſey, is 


a2 Native of Japan 3 there it flowers wild all Au- 


tumn in the Sands; and from thence it has by 
ſome Chance been thrown upon the Coaſt of that 
Iland, and is an Ornament to all its Gardens. 
The Roots are generally brought over thence 
in the beginning of Autumn; and when they | 
have once flowered, are-negle&ed, under a No- 
tion that they will not eaſily be rought to it 


ter than the firſt, and afford Off. ſets that will alſo 
riſe to flowering, 


As there will be 2 this Plan, but che Ne. 
ceſſity of once ſending for the Roots from 


tation. 


Again; but with the Method we ſhall direct, 
they will flower with us the ſucceefling Years bet- 


Guernſey, let due Care be taken in that firſt Ope· | 


. 
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79 not our er receive them as they * 
; . but ſend over his Directions to ſome 


careful Perſoa to mark the beſt Roots, and take 
them up as ſoon az the green Leaves which ſuc- 


ceed the Flowers are decayed. 


or their Reception let the following Com- 
poſt be prepared. 
Mir a Barrow of Mould from a rich dry Pa- 


ſture, with half a, Barrow of Wood-pile Earth, 
a Buſhel of ratted Cow-dung, and half a Buſhel 


of River- Sand; ſcatter over this a quarter of a 
Pound of Salt, and leave it to the Weather. 
When the Roots come over, fill up half way 
with this Compoſt, as many Pots as there ure of 
them; ſet one Root upon the Earth in each, 


very evenly on its Bottom; and fill up the Pot 
with more of the ſame Compoſt, till the Top of 


the Root is covered an Inch. 

Give all the Pots a very gentle PRES and 
let them be ſet in a ſhady Place. 

Here they are to ſtand till the Shoot of the 
Flower-ſtalks appears; this will be toward the 
Beginning of OZoher ; and they are then to 
be ſet out in an opener and warmer Place, but 
defended againſt ſharp Winds; and here they 
are to be at Times refreſhed with Water that has 
ſtood ſome Hours in the Stove, if there be that 
Convenience. | 

The Flower-ſtalk will thus gradually riſe to 
its natural Height, and the Flowers burſt their 
Scabbard and gradually open. 

They muſt then be placed where Rains can» 
not injure them; and where the Sun has not too 
much Power; and they will thus continue _ 
four, or five Weeks in full Glory. 

This will be the firſt Reward for the Labour 

we propoſe in their Culture; but this will be far 
from the whole. 
Theſe Roots may be brought to flower annu- 
ally, and all that Time will be raiſing a Supply 
for ſucceeding Seaſons. To this Purpoſe let our 
Gardener manage them thus. 

Dig up a, Piece of Ground in the Seminary, 
big enough to hold all the Pots. Set them up to 
the Rim in the Earth, as ſoon as they have done 
flowering ; and place over the whole Bed ſome 
tall Hoops. 

Upon theſe in bad Weather draw a Cloth ; 
but in milder Time let them ſtand open all Day. 


Thus they will be preſerved through Winter; and 
in the Summer they are to be managed as we 


have already directed. 


Toward Jah when the Root is preparing for 
its Shoot, let an Inch depth of the Earth in the 


Pot be taken off; and freſh Compoſt of the ſame 
Kind put in its Place; and every third Year let 


the Roots be taken out of the Pots, cleaned and 


2 in them again with freſh Compoſt. 
Apis is to be done as ſoon as the Leaves are 


entirely decayed, and the Off, ſets are to be then 


taken off, and raĩſed in ſeparate Pots. They will 
come to flower in about three Tears. 
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p. XVI. This, tho a oma n . eee of e , 
Yig. 3 Narciſſus Kind, is valuable on Account of the vide more deeply, in a curt'd Mater, and edge 
Seaſon ; and, with right Management, it ll the Rim of this Part with a perſtet Fringe. 3% 
annually rear its Head among the Snow in the {e- The Seed-veſſel is roundiſh, but ridg'd, and 
vereſt Winter, and add to the ſinglf Number of 'the Seeds ate numerous and ropndiſh, with. an 
Flowers at ſuch Seaſons. Appendage. | 
Our People call it the Winter Daffodil, a] "The Claſs et dne Plant will be immediatly de 
the common Writers, Narciſſus. totus latens medins. termin'd by opening a Flower; fix Filaments 
Is proper Name is Norciſus Jaths anifers ul | and a ſingle Style wilt be found in it; and the 
ri. limbo campanulato, profunde ſeo : Single-flow Student who has thus fat purſu'd the Courſe of © 
45 Narciſſus, with the Edge of the Nectarium 5 the Science, will find no Difficulty to detetniine 
broad, and cut into Segments. that it belongs ee Aha, bn 
Ihe Root is a ſmall Bulb. . | ſixth Claks and firſt Section,” | 
| TheLeaves are very Jong, benen. raft 
of à fine green. | 
pe Stalk riſes in de Fat Bf F dete, ad u C n of able, Natoaas es. | 
a pale, green, a, Foot in Height, and tolerably | This is one of the hardy Dab th Gag 
On its Top ftands a ſingle Flower, ſo our worſt Seaſons, and flower with little Care, 
heavy. that it droops. This riſes from within a from the Gardener. | 
plain oblong Scabbard, which, when it has per- It may be rais'd from Seeds," bur chat is 4 te- 
form d 1 Office of ſhiclding the Bud, droops | dious Method; for, according to the commion, 
and Withers. Practice, it will be five Yeats before tlie Seedlings 
The Flower is large, and not without its flower ; and, with the beſt Methods J have ten 
Beauty. nnn 
Ile Colour is a yery fine yellow; and the Dif- 1 
| poſition of the Petals, and Edging, of the Cup, pes Method we ſhall recomend for chis Kind 
give it a conſiderable Degree of Elegance. , | is therefore by Off. ſets, which the Plant produces 
The whole Flower conſiſts of a Nectarium and | in a Abundance, ' ang which ſhould ' be 
fix Petals. The Nectarium riſes hollow from its | planted in a Bed of freſh Paſture Earth, with a 
Baſe, and ſpreads to the Rim; and this, from i its | very little Cow-dung well mix'd among it ; 5 and 
Shape reſembling a Cup, is call'd the Cup of the \ never taken out of the Ground, except to part 3 the 
Flower ; a very improper Term, becauſe it con- Off: ſets from them, once in three Tears. 
founds this Part with the Perianthium or proper The Method of rail Norciſus's th Seed 
Cup, in which Flowers are plac'd; and the Office of | we ſhall deliver under a CHAS Head, Pik 
which is ſupply'd by the Scabbard in this Inſtance. | ing of ſome of the finer Kinds; Ti N Place 
The Petals are fix in Number, and they are in- alſo we reſerve, the M Marlene of oi Hos 
ſertcd into the Nectarium on the Outhge, a little ſuch Species. This which we intend ſhall: de in- 
above the Baſ. n the preſent Seaſon, will ſucceed" the bett x 6s 
The Nectarium in 1 this Species 6 naturally di- ing left abſolutely to Nature; ai 'requir& 2 
vided at its Edge wh twelve 355 oth which more Care than clearing the Bed from Weeds, hs, = 
aue jagged at heit Sides, and | 3 
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P. XVI. This Plant, tho! ſuperior to molt we cultivate, | three upper ones, "and as lower: 
Fig. 4. is little known in our Gardens. Iis ſtrange we 


haye not introduc'd it more frequent there, ſince 


we familiarly raiſe many from the ſame Quarter of 
the World : but this is not che only Can; of 


Writers on Botany have paſs'd it over 
and thoſe who have nam'd the Plant, have ry 


| 


which we may complain; too many. of che late 


ö 
3 


imperfectly explain'd i its Structure, chat there e. 


quires a particular Conſideration. for the Generical | | 


Character. 


The Cup is a permanent Spatha, naturally 
burſting 1 into three narrow Parts. 


Ihe Corolla is: form'd of fix Petals, irregular | 


in Form, Shape, .2nd D:ſ->fition. There are 


and theſe form a kind of Hood. | 


The three upper are broad, oval, and . pointed, 


The three lower are long, narrow, and Kg, 
down, making an under Ft The fix. do no: 
Unite at their Baſes, | 

The Filaments are three? ; they are long, ſr: 
der, and terminated by oblong A nthere. , 

The Piſtil Was wanting in the only | Flower 
have had Opportunity to Examine 3 not have 
ſeen the Seed-veſſel. © 

Theſe Deficiencies in the Character mute 
ply'd by thoſe who raiſe it, or who viſit Africa, 

The Structure of the Flower abundantly d. 
| ſtinguiſhes it from all the hitherto eſtabliſh'd ws 
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_ All cho have mention'd it have ſpoke of its | 


— Beauty; but, from the Uncertainty of its Genus, 
4 they have call'd it by various Names, 

ArBzRTVS Sena figures it under the Title of 
a Sifyrinchium. Ba EV NIVs calls it a Gladiolus , 
adding, as the Diſtinction of the Species, fore 

; miniato inferioribus laciniis Iuteo viridibus. 
Neither of theſe Names properly belong to the 
plant; for the Characters of the Flower ſeparate it 
altogether from thoſe Genera. 

The Root is a regular Bulb, of a brown Co- 
lour and firm Subſtance. 

The Leaves riſe in a Cluſter, three or four to- 
gether, cloſing about one another at the Baſe; 
and there uſually are ſome ſmall, imperfe& or de- 
cayd ones about their Bottoms; theſe are of a yel- 
lowiſh Hue, the others of a very elegant green, 
of the blueiſh Tinge ; and ſtain'd lightly with pur- 
ple at the Baſe. | 

They are broad, oblong, way'd a little at the 

+ Fdges, in the Manner of the Leaves of the 
white Lilly ; and they terminate in a Point. 

The Stalk riſes in the Centre, and is a Foot or 
more in Height; naked, firm, purpliſh at the 
Bottom, and green on the upper Part. 

The Top bends with the Weight of a large ſingle 
Flower. It is at firſt contain'd in a Scabbard, 
of an oblong pointed Form, which burſting into 
three Parts, diſcloſes the perfect Flower. 

This is, in the higheſt Degree, ſingular, as 
well as beautiful, It is compos'd of ſix diſtinct 
Petals, three broad and three narrow. 


The three broad which ſtand upwards, are of 


the moſt perfect Scarlet: the three lower are va- 
negated with green and yellow, both very ſtrong 
and lively Colours, and they have their Points 
tipp'd with Crimſqn. 

In the Centre of the Flower riſe three Filaments, 
which have their Place under the uppermoſt Pe- 
tal, and are of a pale Fleſh-Colour, with large 
Buttons of a deeper Scarlet than the Flower. 

Down the Middle of each of the lower Petals 
there alſo runs a Vein of deeper Red; and along 
the Midſt of each of the three upper, there runs 
4 like Vein, with ſeveral ſmaller broken Lines, 

| vith the ſame Degree of Red. This gives the 


whole Flower a Grace unknown almoſt to any Dec, 


other 


To find its Claſs in the Linn an Syſtem, no 
more 1s needed than the eaſy Taſk of counting the 
conſpicuous Filaments; their Number refers it to 
the Third of that Author, the Triandria. 

The Plant appears, by one very ſingular Circum- 
ſtance, to have been known long ſince, tho' af- 
terwards loſt to Europe, 

We know how Heralds play with Nature in 
the Repreſentations of Plants and Animals; but, 
beyond a Doubt, this is the proper Flower-de-Luce 
of the French Arms. 


Culture of the LIRIA. 


The Plant is a Native of Africa, where it grows 
on the Sides of Hills, in a looſe but not barren 
Soil. Thence I receiv'd the Specimen of it, 
on which this Account is form'd; and thence the 
Roots may be obtain'd, as thoſe of many other of the 
Plants which we have deſcrib'd from that Quarter 
of the World, and have frequent in our Stoves. 

The Time of taking up the Roots ſhould be 
when the Leaves are faded; and they will thus 
keep very well out of the Ground- during the 
Voyage. 

At their coming into Europe they muſt be 
planted each in a ſeparate Pot, with a Mixture of 
three Parts Paſture-Earth, and one Part Sand, 
and plac'd in the Shade. 

Once in a Week they ſhould have a little Wa- 
ter till they ſhoot; and as ſoon as they do that, 
they muſt be remoy'd into an opener Place, where 
the Sun has more Power; and water'd every E- 
vening, but a very little each Time. 

Toward Autumn they ſhould be remov'd into 

the Greenhouſe, and thence into the Stove, where, 
with the common Care of foreign bulbous Plants, 
they will produce their moſt conſpicuous, and ele- 
gant Flowers, 
The Plant thus once eſtabliſhed, there will be 
no Fear of multiplying the Roots, for they will 
produce Off- ſets; which being taken off once in 
three Years, will riſe to Perfection by the ſamg 
Methods. 
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XVI, This is a Shrub of conſummate Elegance, and, 

64. with its Beauty, has the Advantage of a powerful 
Fragrance. Its Reſemblance in Flower to the Jaſ- 
mine, has occaſioned its being vulgarly call'd by 
the ſafne Name; and by the earlier Writers alſo it 
ſtands rank*d under that Genus: to this Name our 
People annex that of its Country, and think they 
have ſufficiently expreſs'd it, 

Linn vs, more correct and diſtinctive in his 
Characters, has clearly and happily pointed out 
is Difference from the Jaſmine, and, arranging it 
under a ſeparate Genus with the Name Ny#anthes, 
adds, as its Diſtinction, folits inferioribus corda- 


tus obtuſis, ſuperioribus ovatis acutis : Melant hes, 
No 46, 


— 


NYCTANTHES, 


with the lower Leaves - heart-ſhap'd and obtuſe, 
and with the upper oval and ſharp-pointed. 

In Place of the common but improper Engliſh 
Name, we have given it that of Stellate Ny#ax- 
thes; the Form of its Flower naturally repreſent- 
ing the Rays painted about a Star, 

It is a weak Shrub of ſtraggling and irregular 
Growth in its natural Condition; and never ſuc- 
ceeds ſo well in Gardens, as when artfully united 
to a ſtronger Stock by Grafting. 

The Root is woody, whitiſh, and ſpreading. 

The Stem is covered with a brown Bark ; and 

the long weak Branches are of a pale green. 


The Leaves ſtand naturally in Pairs, and they 
B bb 
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tho” divided fo deeply, that there appeat, on a 


are of an oblong Figure, conſiderably broad, of | 
an elegant fine green, and ribb'd with a ſomewhat 
paler Colour. T hoſe on the lower Part of the 
Branches, are hollow'd i in a heart. like Manner for 
the Footſtalk ; thoſe on the upper Part are ſcarce at 
all indented in that Part; and they are more 
pointed. 

The Flowers: cover, in a Manner, che whole 
Plant, and are of an extremely pleaſing, Form, 
divided elegantly, of a Snow- white Colour, and, 
toward Evening, of a , moſt . pleaſing, Scent. 
Each is follow'd by a roundiſh Fruit of the Berry 
Kind, divided within into two, Cells, in in each 
of which is lodg'd a ſingle Seed. 

The Flower: is, for its Beauty, worth a cloſe 
Examination; and the Claſs. of the Plant in the 
Linn an Syſtem will ſo be eaſily diſcovered. 

Its Cup is form'd of a ſingle Piece, Wann 
eight narrow, pointed Segments. 


The" Body of che Flower has but one Petal, 


flight View, to be many: this is tubular a little 
Way at the Baſe, and is thence divided into a 
Number of long Segments, -which ſpread wide 
open. Eight is the natural and moſt frequent 
Number ; but ſometimes, from the Accidents of | 
Growth, one is wanted, or one added. 


| Within the Centre of the Flower ariſe the Fila- 


ments, and they are only two: this ſhews the Claſs 


to be the ſecond of Lixxnzvs, that which com- 
priſes the Diandria. 
I be Style which riſes between theſe is . 
tho? divided into two Parts at the Top, and this 
ſhews the Plant is of the firſt Section of that 
Claſs, the Monogynia. 

The Difference between this Plant and the 
Jaſmines is evident from the Structure of the 
Cup and Flower ; the Jaſmine having in each but 


five Segments. 


6 
Culture of the STELLATE NyCTANTHES. 


We have obſerv'd this Plant never ſucceeds 
ſo well as when grafted on the common Jaſmine ; 
and the Gardeners of Itahy, under whoſe Hands 
that Operation ſucceeds happily, furniſh all Eu- 
rope with it, ready for planting. 

This is the common Method by which they 
come into our Gardens; and, if they have ſuffer'd 


no Damage in the Carriage, they rarely miſcarry, 


unleſs by the Negligence or Ignorance of the 
Gardener. 


We receive them in Spring z and the Perſon 
into whoſe Care they are given, is to treat them 
in this Manner. 


a Dunghill, in the Sun; and in this waſh tho- 


Branches. See that no Moſs be left about the 


Roots: if any of the Branches be decay'd, take 
them carefully off; and if any Shoots have rin 
from the Root, wake theilt off alſo with the ſame 
Care: 
| Stock, not of the grafted Plant. 


they would be of the Nature of the 


When the Plants are thus far clean'd, ſet them 
in the Tub of Water, and place it ſomewhere under 
Shelter. Let it remain two Days ſoaking, then 
prune the Root ; and have ready ſome Compoſt 
of freſh Mould and Wood-Pile Earth. 


As ſoon as the Roots are trim'd, plant them in 
Pots of this Compoſt, one Plant in each, and ſet 
the Pots up to the Rim in a Bark-Bed that has 
but moderate Heat. 

Shade them in the Middle of the Day, defend 
them carefully gxom the Cold, and water them 
gently once in three Days. 

In about four and twenty Days they will begin 
to ſhoot, partly from the Stock, and partly from 
the Graft, 

All the Buds upon the Stock muſt be rubb'd off 
as they riſe, for the tame Reaſon that the Shoots 
were cut from the Root : they are of the Nature 
of the Stock, not of the grafted Plant. | 

Theſe being taken off, * the Buds from the Graft 
will gtow more freely. 2 

The Plants muſt now be more frequently wa- 
ter d; and the Air muſt be admitted to them in 
the warm Part of the Day, by raiſing the Glaſſes 
with a notch'd Stick. 

Many Shoots will thus grow to ſome Length 
in a few Weeks; and they are then to be top'd, 
that they may have more Strength. 


In the End of May raiſe the Pots out of the 
Bark; ſtrew ſome freſh Earth upon the Surface, 


| and by Degrees uſe them to the full Air, 


In the Middle of June take them altogether 


| out of the Bark-Bed, and ſet them among the 


Greenhouſe-Plants : here they may ſtand till Au- 
tumn, and they muſt then be taken into the Green- 
houſe, and plac'd free from the Branches of other 
Plants, and where they may have Air. Here let 
them ſtand till the Beginning of November, and 
then remove them into the Stove. 

This is to be their Management afterwards 
every Year, and they will thus flower proſuſely. 

Their Flowers are of ſhort Duration; but 
there is a continual Supply for many Months 
when they are manag'd leſs carefully than r di- 
rect; and this Way all Winter. 


{ The Plant, tho' brought to us from Tay, is 3 
Native of Arabia Flix, and there flowers all ti 


— 


Let a large Tub of Water be ſet all Day upon 


Leap. 


roughly and carefully the whole Plant, Roots and = 
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gance, a Plant worthy all Carez and repaying 
all that can be taken of it, by more and richer 
Luſtre. 

It has been called Roſe Jeſſamy, and great 
double Arabian Jaſmine : it is properly a Nyc- 
tantbes, as the former. Brevynivs calls it 


Jaſminum Indicum mali Aurunculi folits fore albo 


pleno ampliſimo; and the ſame Name is copied 


by Micyuatt ANGELO Titti, under whoſe 
Care it flowered in the Duke of Tuſcam's Gar- 
den at Piſa, Linn vs, who has ſeparated it by 
a generical Name from the Jaſmine Kind, adds as 
its Diſtinction from the other Species, Foliis ova- 
tis acuminatis undulatis, ramis teretibus. NyCtan- 
thes, with oval, pointed and waved Leaves, and 
with round Branches. 

The Root fpreads, and is of a pale brown 
and woody ; the Bark of the lower Part is grey- 
in; the young Shoots are rounded, firm and 
green; and are ſometimes ſtained with a fleſhy 
Colour or faint Purple. 

The Leaves are broad, oblong, and a beauti- 
ful Green ; they are largeſt at the Baſe, waved 
at the Edges, and pointed at the End. 

Their Colour is a very ſtrong Green; and in 
favourable Seaſons, their Ribs get the ſame Pur- 
ple that ſtains the young Branches. 


Their Manner of Growth is irregular, ſome- 


times they ſtand in exact Pairs; on other Parts 


otherz and in other- Places there grow three 


inſtead of two together. 


Bzxztvnivs allows the Leaves only to ſtand in 
Pairs; but TiLLt has Authority from Nature i in 
repreſenting them in ſome Places ternate. 

The Flowers cover the Shrub in all Parts, ri- 
ling from the Boſoms of the Leaves from Top 
to Bottom, and terminating all the Stalks and 
Branches, 

Their Colour is a pure White ; their Form and 
Bigneſs that of a ſmall Roſe z and their Scent 
that of the Jaſmine Flower; but though fuller 
yet without all Faintneſs. 

Toward Sun-ſet this is ſtrongeſt, and to ap- 
proach the Shrub at that Time, is to remember 
what Poets ſay of the Arabian Coaſt. 

It is a Native of the Eaſt- Indies. 

The celebrated Shrub of it in the Pia Garden, 
was ſent from Goa, where it is not leſs eſteemed 
than the moſt moſt curious of our Plants in 
Europe. 


Its Claſs and Place in the Linx&an Syſtem, 


are the ſame with the preceding; but the Cha- 
| rafters are not eaſily traced in double Flowers. 


Its Culture and Management need not be 
made the Subject of a ſeparate Article. It may 
be propagated by Layers; and the ſame Care we 
have directed for the other, will preſerve it. 


6. PRICEKLYSPOTTED LEAVED ALOE. 


The Aloes all have Beauty, and their Variety | 


is alſo a great Recommendation. 

The ſame Conveniences and Care needful for 
one Kind will raiſe many more, and their flower- 
ing at a Seaſon, barren of moſt other Things, 
adds to their Eſtimation ;' we have for this Rea- 
ſon given the Culture of many of the Aloes 3 
and ſhall of ſeveral more. 


None claims that Regard we have ſhewn to the 


Genus more than this, whoſe Leaves as well as 


Flowers are full of Singularity and Beauty. 

Many of the late Authors have deſcribed it, 
and moſt have taken the Name firſt given it, by 
the Author of the Amſterdam Garden, Aloe Afri- 
cana cauleſcens foliis ſpinoſis maculis ab utraque parte 
albicantibus noſtatis; LIix N Æus calls it, Aloe flo- 
ribus pedunculatis cernuis, corymboſis ſubcylindricis ; 
Aloe with drooping ſub-cylindrick Flowers grow- 
ing on Pedicles in Cluſters on the Top of the 
Stalk. 

The Root is formed of many thick reddiſh 
Fibres. The Leaves riſe ſometimes naked from 
the Ground, and ſometimes are ſupported on a 

4 


Kind of Stalk, thick, ſhort, and filmy, 


They are fleſhy, oblong, and broad: their Co- 
lour is a deep Green, ſpotted on both Sides ir- 
regularly with White; and they are edged with 


ſharp and ſtrong Thorns variouſly diſpoſed, and 


terminate in a very robuſt, ſharp Point. 

The Stalk riſes in the Centre of theſe Leaves, 
and is round, firm, upright : 
Colour on the lower Part, and paler upwards. 

The Films toward its Top are numerous tho? 
ſlight, and they of a mixed whitiſh green Co- 
lour, daſhed with Purple. 

The Flowers terminate the Stalk in a beauti- 
ful Manner. They riſe nearly together, and 
they have ſeparate, long, whitiſh Foot-ſtalks , 
theſe ſpread out from the Top ſo as to form a 
Kind of Umbell, and they are long, hollow, and 
of a fine Red. 


The Claſs to which the Aloe . is to be 
read in theſe, and we have had Occaſion to ex- 


plain it at large before; we ſhall therefore only 
obſerve here, that the Flower, as in other Species 
of the ſame Genus, is formed of a ſingle Petal, 


that 
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p XVI. We here propoſe to the Attention of the Curi- | of the ſame Plant, the two Leaves intended 
Fig. 5- ous, che firſt of the whole Shrub Kind in Ele- | for a Pair, are inferted one a little above the 


of a purpliſh 
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— A TOMPUBAT BODY = 
Dee. chat it ho * to its Foot-ſtalk wichout - a | of ſuch Species, as from their 1 "I 


cup; and from a long and tubular Body of an 


irregular Form, opens int fix Segments at the 
Rim, or frequently one more. 

The ſix Filaments and ſingle Style, which 
ſhew themſelves at the Mouth of the Flower, 
and are continued within the tubular Part, ſhew 
it to be one of the ſixth Claſs and firſt Section; 
the Hexandria Monogynia, in the Linn an Sy- 
ſtem, as are all the other Aloes. 


Culture of this Alox. 


The Culture of the Aloe Kind, having been 
in general laid down before, as well as the Cha- 
ration of the Claſs, we ſhall not, except in Regard 


| neral C 


particular Management, enlarge here 
tition, but name the general Articles. 
This is one of the African Aloes, which x pro- 
duce Suckers in Abundance, therefort it is eaſily 
its Soil is in its natural Cl;. 

mate, looſe, dry, and ſandy; therefore the ge- 


Kinds, will perfectly anſwer its Purpoſe. 
The Suckers are to be taken from the old 
Plants in the latter End of Summer, and they 


before they are ſet : they are then to be carefylly 
planted in middling Pots of the Compoſt, 05 
from that Time raiſed with the fame Care we 


| have directed for the other Kinds. 


CHA; ÞY: A 


The Management of the Flower-Garden, Green-houſe, and Stove, for 
this Week. 


HIS Week, if the Weather be not fo froſty 
as to hinder it, let the Gardener turn all 
his Heaps of Compoſt ; digging up every Parcel, 
carefully breaking all Clods, and turning it up 
to the Air with a new Surface: when he has 
done this, if the Weather be dry, let him give 


- every Heap a ſprinkling of Water, and thus 


leave them to the Weather. 
This done without Doors, let him ſee to eve- 


ry Part within, Few Weeds will riſe to trouble 


him in his Gravel Walks, bur let the few that ap- 
pear be taken up, and thoſe Walks rolled firmly 
which are near the Houſe, that no Opportunity 
may be loſt of Walking when the Seaſon per- 
mits. 

The Beds of Ranuneculus's, Anemonies, and 
other choice Flowers, will now require a care- 
ful Regard : we have directed the planting 
them in the moſt advantageous Manner; but 
that Care will be loſt, unleſs all Danger be obvi- 
ated at this Seaſon. 

If there fall Snow it will do them no Harm; 
it rathet ſhields them from other Injuries, than 
cauſes any ; and mellows the Ground which it co- 
vers: but Froſt and Rain are equally deſtructive : 
we have d refted in what Manner they are be oc- 
caſionally defended, and let it now be done up- 
on either Occaſion. 

The Conſequence of ſevere Frolt, if they be 
left expoſed to it, is evident; and that of Rains, 
if violent, is worſe. They not only may by 
their own Coldneſs and Damp rot the Roots; 
but if they ſhould eſcape this firſt Danger, the 
Wetneſs of the Ground will give the next Froſts 
double Power upon them. 

Let the Practice we directed laſt Week for the 
Fruit-Garden, be continued this Week in the 
Flowes-Grougd. 


3 


Let the Gardener mark out all Places where 


he can plant flowering Shrubs in Spring, and dig 
them two Spades depth. 


Let the Earth that is thus thrown up, be laid 
in a Ridge, as the Farmers throw up their 
Ground for fallowing ; and once in three Weeks, 
let it be ſtirred and freſh turned during Win- 
der. 


The Severity of the Seaſon will not allow the 


Green-houſe Plants to have much Air now; but 


for that Reaſon let there be no Opportunity loſt 


of giving them . Advantage, when it can be 
done with Safety. n 

Every Evening their Shutters on the Outſide of 
the Windows and Doors ſhould be ſhut in the 
worſt Weather ; but when it is any Thing milder, 


they muſt be refreſhed with Air whenever the 
Sun ſhines well upon the Place. 


One Kind of Reaſoning directs all this; and 
as we would have our Gardener underſtand eve- 
ry Thing he practiſes; we would imprint this 
{ſtrongly upon his Memory. 

He may be aſſured from what we have ſaid of 
Plants and Flowers, raiſed under Frames in 
Hot-beds, from what we have told him of the 
Management of his Kitchen Products, . raiſed at 
theſe Seaſons, in Frames and under Glaſſes, and 
from numerous other Inſtances occaſionally inter- 
ſperſed in our Work, that a confined Air is de- 
ſtructive of all Plants. | 

That which the common Products of a 
Kitchen Garden cannot bear, he may be ſure 
will prove fatal to the Exoticks in his Green- 
houſe ; and he muſt ſer out with this general and 
unalterable Rule, that a Plant can no more be 
kept alive without freſh Air than an Animal. 


In this Seaſon therefore, he is to manage care- 


fully in guarding theſe tender Kinds from 
Cold, 


its we have directed for the Aloe 


ſhould be laid upon a Shelf two or three 4 


dy Repe. o 
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ned oa * at the n e e 18 | the abfolure Stagnation of the Air within. Dec. 
Air as will prevent their Decay. — iP better arg the Opening muſt be more free, 

The Difference herween, Noop - Day and Ni 4 continu nger ; and the Plants will, by 
_ great in Point of Cold, even in the 1 that, 'beettabled to bear Ponger wah ta 

ſcvereſt Seaſons £ the Air of the hardeſt | the ſucceeding Days demand it. 

Time is very different when warm'd by the free The Difference between a pure and foggy Air 

Sun, and when his Influence is obſcur d. 11 r A thick Fog is almoſt as much to 

On this depends what we have direfted for the be fear inter as Froit. Such an Air let in 
Care of Greenhouſe Plants in the Depth of Win- | for a few Minutes, and then ſhut up in the 
ter, and what vie ſhall uſay farcherſor) this. Fend, \[\Gireahouſe, I have known do chore Miſchief in 

Let the Gardener v4 in Mind theſe few Princi- | one Night, than any other Accident, under tole- 
rable Care, could have done in a Week. 

All che Time the Greenhouſe is oblig'd 
to be ſo tuch ſtiut up, let the Plants contain'd 
in it haye very liftle Water. They wilt require 
les than at” ocher Nimies; and nothing will more 
| contribute to the Damage they may receive from 
being kept cloſe, than the Addition of that Datnp 
which the Witmith of the Air-will raiſe from the 
9 Eartir. 
Decay of tlie Parts is what is dreaded, and no- 
| | Gang will promote that ſo much as Cloſenefs, 
and Moitfture. 

The Care of the Greenhouſe being thus once 
ter Hold and Means of Nouriſhment; aſd, in well underſtood, hort Leſſons will 3 
Spite of all his Care would follow. f nagement on facceeding Occaſions.” 

The Plants would be deform'd by this; ind | Every thing” being well regulated Fan 
the next Stage of Miſchief would be, that the let our Gardener look into his Stove: let him ſee 
Branches, from which theſe Leaves fell, would | by the Aſpect of his Plants, as well as by his 
themſelves decay; and afterwards the Whole: | Thermometer, that the Air is properly heated. 

In the mean Time the Contagion of theſe de- | If the Plants ſhoot too freely, let him a little 
cay'd Leaves would extend itſelf thro“ the whole | Nacken the Degree of Fire; and if they appear 
Place, like the Mouldineſs of a Pear or Apple in faint at the Ends of the Branches, let him a little 
the Fruitery z and thoſe Plants, whoſe Principle | encreaſe it. 
of Vegetation had been ſo ſtrong that they reſiſted Let him now well diſtinguiſh which of his Plants 
the firſt Miſchief, would. periſh like the others | will require Watering, and in what Degree. Let 
from the latter. him uſe no Water for this Purpoſe but what has 

This would- be the State of a Greenhouſe mut ſtood a Day and Night in the Stove, and 
up too cloſe and long. At the ſame Time if | give this very ſparingly to thoſe which moſt re- 
the Intent of the Building were perverted, by | quire it, ſuch as the Shrubs and Plants of a firmer 
leaving the Glaſſes too much open, a great Part | Structure, and ſcarce any to the Cereus Kinds. 
of the Plants would periſh by the abſolute Cold: Theſe have no Leaves to loſe, therefore there is 
and theſe would be the moſt valuable; for the leſs Danger of their wanting Moiſture ; but with 
tenderer Kinds, rais'd with moſt Care and Trouble, | Regard to the others, as the Heat of the Air keeps 
would be nipp'd firſt. them perſpiring, they muſt be ſupply*d propor- 

Theſe are the Dangers of the two Extremes: tionably at the Root, or they will be ſtripp'd one 
this is the Seaſon in which they are moſt likely to by one of their Leaves, as the Plants in the 
happen; and we therefore take this Opportunity Greenhouſe will from Over-cloſenelſs. . 
of laying it, in all its * before the practical We have given particular Directions under the 
Cardener. diſtinct Heads, for the Management of thoſe 

Upon this Principle his conduct muſt be thus Plants of which we have treated with Reſpect to 
regulated. Always at Night, in ſevere Froſts, | Watering; but, in general, the woody Kinds 
the Shutters are to be clos'd; and for the greater | will require it moſt frequently, the herbaceous in 
Part of the Day; and ſometimes all Day the | a middling Degree, and the ſucculent leaſt. 
Windows mult be kept ſhur. Thoſe which require moſt ſhould have it allow'd 

Whenever the Sun ſhines, and the Air is clear, | them, not by an Increaſe of the Quantity, but by 
let them be rais d at Noon. This muſt be done | repeating it the oftener ; for it will always be for 
according to the Degree of Cold: if very ſevere, | the Advantage of the Plants in general, in the 


2 little opening of them only muſt be allow'd, | Stove, not to water too many at a Time, nor 
and for a little Time; for the leaſt will prevent | thoſe too largely. 


a. th. 


en e 
cotiidetable Time together, in the ſare Manner 
a is sry s db th de r Nice he 
would ſee the Deſtruction of the whole Collection 
come on gradually; but even the firſt Notice he 
would receive this Way, would be fo late, that 4 
great deal of the Miſchief would be paff Remedy. 

The Leaves, toward the Extremities of . 
Branches in ſeveral Kinds, would drop off; and 
by that Time he had Knowledge of this, by the fall- 

ing of two or three, Numbers would have loft 
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Landing, Sowing, and. Regt, at, this 
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T's 


Earth to be dug and thrown up in Ri 


is intended for_playting in Febragry;; let this be 
broke. and turn d. in a mild Day; and thrown, up 
in a new Ridge, that the Influence, of S 
Winds maybe; wech d on 4 freſhy Surface. 


Where is ho Seaſon when. Ds cb] in, || 


the Fences of a Seminary, can be ſo miſchievous 
1 at preſept : it wav'd, adaair dhe cutting Winds, 
that; will nip the.zenderer « f the Plants; and Ver- 
un may get in, which will deſtroy, without Mca- 
ſure. Somme Kinds will bark the Trees, 96 e 
ben be erde our of the Ground. 


For theſe Reaſons let all be kept ſecure; and; | 


uu the pn Dun be well ſupported by their 


Stakes in the Stem, and preſerved by covering the t 


Eartk about their Roots. 
eee ee the Sin, ad. hey 
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'F the Froſt: be: favs this Week, a b 

to be done among the Fruit-Trees; but if the 
| Weather. be more open, and the Spade can be 
employ d, there is no Time when wil be found 
more ſerviceable. 

The Seaſon is about l for the Roots 
drawing Nouriſhment, and thoſe of Trees dp it 
ſooner than moſt imagine. Therefore let the 

now be prepar'd, to give Way to their 
young Fibres, and to ſupply them with proper 
uices. 

To this Purpoſe, let che careful Gardener dig 
up all the Ground between the Trees in his Or- 
chard, a full Spade deep, picking out the Roots 
of Weeds as he finds them, breaking the Clods, 
and afterwards ſifting on a little Soot, and 
ſcattering over that ſome Pigeons Dung. This 

will break the Stiffneſs of the Soil, and by that 
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Let hic obſerve re 
whers. they; edge and, if thexe be, cut Drains 
from i, to carry the Water clean off. This 
is not only neceſſary at this, but all other Seaſons 
of $6 Tea or ad UT ' 
In Winter. a, wet Ground gives the Froſt too 
much Power upon the Roots; and in Spring it 


in a, Seminary, is, that the Plants 
tonki wow fed and nnd, which will never 


| drain'd. | 
| ; The laſt Care 1 
che preſent Werk, ſhould be the looking over the 


A 
Tree Kind. 


Theis muſt a little be ſhelter'd by looſe Stron, 
' a Mat, or other Covering, 


Din 
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FRUIT-GARDEN 


ban vive free Paſſuge to the young Shoots from 
the Roots of the Trees : theſe Shoots will be much 
more numerous, by Means of cutting off the 
Ends of old ones, and the Manure will be 
diſſolved by the Rains of Winter, and tho- 
roughly waſh into the Earth before Spring. 

This Cultivation of the Ground about the 
Trees in an Orchard, is more neglected than any 
Part of the Gardener's Bufineſs, yet is there noc 
any Thing more neceſſary. 

The Condition of all Earth is this: when it 
lies at Reſt it grows hard and ſolid : from this 
State it is broken and improv'd by Digging, for 
the Plantation of the Trees; and when they ate 
planted, if it be neglected, it will grow from 
that Time more and more firm; declining into it 
old natural State again. 


| The Induſtry of Man in Tillage gives the 
I Earth 
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2 and why ſhould | 


n be deny'd to an Orchard. 
Ways and Gaps, 

_—_ Wag 8 2 Fe 945 Plants, 
without Man's Aſſiſtance; but they will do much 
better with. it and 25, fo ſmall a Share will an- 
fer, ie Purpoſe, it is very wrong, un pit held 
eee . oy ink 
25 me K the Branches, an Orchard may be 
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SECTION. 


T E have, in the preceding Weck, directed 
the Gardener what | 


Wet 
In this Caſe, the Advice we "Oe a i 
in the Nurſery, muſt be continued here. If 
Water lodges in any Part, it will'be a certain Oc- 
caſion of Miſchief ; therefore let it be taken off 
by a well cut Drain. | 
This is a Part of the Buſineſs very neceſſary to 
be done at ſame Time, and at none more proper 
chan this, when. 
admit any other 


Let him next look to the Artichoke-Beds, 
which we directed him lately to cover with 
Mould : if the Froſt threaten, let a little dry 
Peaſe-Haulm be ſcattered over them; and, if 
Wet lodges, let it be in the ſame Manner carry'd 
away. 

There is no Part of the Ground in which a 
Lodgment of Water will not be hurtful; no 
Time of the Year at which it will be more de- 
ſtructive than now: none when it ſo readily diſ- 
Cloſes itſelf; and none in which the Gardener is 
more at Leiſure to remedy the Miſchief. 


Let him therefore this, or any of the ſucceed- 
ing Weeks, when there happens much Rain, 
look to the whole Ground under his Care, ob- 
ſerve when the Damage is like to happen, and 


at once prevent it, for this and all ſucceeding Oc- 
caſions. 


In a mild Day let him fix upon ſome Spot for 
a good Crop of Peaſe and Beans. 


Let him dig up the Ground, carefully break 


3 the Clods, and then draw Lines for planting 
em. 


The beſt Bean for this Time, is the Sandwich; | 


To compleat an Work, r be; 


Dec. 


| thinn'd of ſome of their abundant Boughs, and 


Abe Heads, reduc, to ſuch Excent, that the Sun 


and Air can cotne freely at every Patt: the 
| Conſequence will certainly be, that the ſmaller 


| Quantity of Wood left, will yield a much larger 
| Produce: than the Whole in its wild State would 


| have done; and the Fruit will be much finer. 
The Philoſophers Paradox, That Half is more 


than the Whole, eee 


Wers 


Seaſon does not require nor 
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| and for this Kind the Rows ſhould be a Yard aſunder, 

and the Plants eight Inches diſtant in the Rows. 
The common Practice places them much cloſer ; 
but they err, who ſuppoſe more Beans are produ- 
ced by unreaſonably multiplying the Plants in the 
ſame Piece of Ground. 


No Reaſoning the Darema: and I have 
found, by fair Tryal, that in this Way the 
Ground will yield one third more Beans than 
when twice as many Plants are rais'd in it; and 
that the Beans are always ſweeter. 


The Peaſe ſhould be ſown in Drills, at _ 
derable Diſtance, and fewer allow'd to the 
Ground, in the like Manner; for the ſame 
Reaſoning holds good, and is ſupported by the 
ſame Experience, that ten Plants, well nouriſh'd, 

will produce from the ſame Ground more Fruit, 


than twenty which are 25g ſo near as to ſtarve 
one another. 


* ” 


The Hotſpur is a very proper Kind for this 
Plantation, and they ſhould be ſcattered thin in 
Drills, about an Inch and half deep. The 
Ground ſhould be well broke over them, and 
they will ſhoot at their own Time, ſooner or later, 
according to the Seaſon ; and will ripen ſo early 
as to ſucceed the Dwarf Peaſe rais'd in Hot- 
Beds, as we ſhall direct in its proper Place. 

The Peaſe for that Uſe the Gardener has now 
growing, if he have obſerv'd carefully our Di- 
rections for ſowing them in the End of Autumn; 
and three Weeks hence we ſhall direct him to 
take them up, and forward them by this artificial 
Method. 

Here it may be proper to obſerve, that he is 
by no Means to omit the ſowing Peaſe now for a 
natural forward Crop, becauſe he intends to raiſe 


tedious Buſineſs ; and the firſt Peaſe that come in a 
natural 


ſome for that Purpoſe in Hot-Beds, for that is a 
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A COMPILE EAT BODY, Ve. 


This laſt which is not commonly practiſed is a 


1 now reqire's ad 


it T4 


oft. Care, but they will ey WIE 
Supply they yield 2 an 12 


A Beds, thi two Things prinici 
mote the Growth of thr Spawn, theſe are Heat 
and Moiſture: but if either of theſe be in too 


great x Degree, they will fail; r | 
be Sen 


Care be not taken at this Seaſon, 
will get into the Bedi is! 16! ; 
and altogether rot it. with that Heat which 


d make it ſhoot. I they be made as we have 
directed, they will Fequire*no fore Aftunte 


keep in their Heat, . from 
Froſt and Rain, than 1 Coveäng of long 


Straw. 
Only let the Gardefler be dare daf be ud 


not hurt what he would 2 b doing this 
heedlelly.” The Stehe h 8 
laid on; and it muſt lie no "Lk than while it 


continues ſo ; when it grows damp and falls, i | 
muſt be ny and the Place ſupplied Yy 


more. "0. 


ed to be tended hitherto with ſo much Care, are 
at no Seaſon in more Danger than now. © 
They are under the Shelter of Glaſſes, and 
are in all Reſpects in the Condition of Green- 
houſe Plants : therefore what we have juſt di- 
rected for che Preſervation of thoſe will keep 
theſe alſo in Health ; and no other Way can. 
The Glaſſes muſt always be let down in an 
Evening to cover the Plants cloſe from the Night 
Froſts, but towards Nobn in a ſerene 9 they 
ſhould. always be opened. 


If any dead Leaf appear upon them it t muſt 


benden offs ths. Midold iſt be eee 
their Stems; and it will be of Service alſo fre. 


quently to ſtir the Te to a little Nears with. 
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| in 


great Aſſiſtance, for it promotes the ſpreading 
, of the Roots, by taking off their extreme Ends, 
| ind gives light looſe Earth r growing. 
Let th W h is the ſhine TH have di- 
z be co to every 


The rela Plants which we have ire. | 


Part of the rm road, where erg | is any 


Erop growing, ' 3 
Beans and Peaſe which we bade iredttd to be 


uh ah „ e the 1 gs $- Months 2 
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4 LSigging gear their Roots. 


It not only gives chem a Supply "of. Nourich. 
ment. when that is fcarce ; but affords the Gar- 
dener at the ſame Time the eaſieſt Opportunity 
or Earthing up their Stalks, which is as eſſen- 
* ae meant to * Win- 


. e ia part of he Ppſine See 
Ar: are apt to 


ſtoop, and lie a little Way upon the Ground, 

and the cold Wet of the Surface at this Time 
rots them: this is prevented perfectiy, by the 
Practice of Earthing them up-. 

The Mould is thus brought over them on theſe 
weak and half decayed Parts, and being draun 
up ſome Inches of the Stem above, the whole 
Under Part of the Plant which was moſt en- 
dangered, is by this Means perfectly ſheltered 
and the -Stalk riſes ſingle, bold, and upright 
from the Top of the Earthing, as if it had ori- 
ginally grown from the Seed in the ſame firm 

The Stalks of Peaſe lie much more upon the 
Ground than thoſe of. Beans, and they fi 
the ſame Manner from it, if unguarded at 
ſeyere Seaſon , the ſame Method is to be uſ of 
Earthing them up, as directed for the Beans; 
and it gives them in like Maaner a Kind of 
new Growth, | 
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Tas, extreme Singulariry of this Plant 
muſt recommend it to the Curious ; and | 
ir has Prectineſs enough to recon) 
il the lite Care it 85 
F. 1. If 3 it wants the full Splendor of the Stove 
Plants, neither does it require their expenſive 
Culture: 

Moſt of the Writers in Yatany have named its 
and all under its proper Title Ranunculus, tho' 
with various Additions. . Bavains calls it Ra- 
nunculus lavifolins builatus aſpbodeli radice. Liw- 
nus gives in a ſhort Name, an abſolute De- 
ſcription, Foliis ovatis ſerratis ſcapo nudo unifloro, 
Crowfoot with oval r. and ſingle 
Flowers on naked Stalks. 

Such is exactly the Condition of the Plant in a 
State of Nature, far- it is the Gardener's Art 
that fills the Body of the Flower with cluſtered 
2 and raiſes the Young Os ng from its 

om. 


The Root is formed of Greed cbloag be- 
rous Pieces. 

The Leaves are not does ak Beavty, 
they ſpread in a pretty Cluſter on che Ground, 
and have ſhort, Foot-ſtalks. 6 

Theſe are White with a light Tinge of Green: 
the Leaves themſelves are of a pale, but very 
agreeable Green; and they have a few ſtraggling 


whitiſh Veins. Theſe are very conſpicuous on 
Numb. XVII. 
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the under Side, and the Leaves often riſe into a Dec; 
Kind of ſoft Lumps or Tubercles between 

The Shape of the Leaf is oral; it is 4 little 
hollowed in the broad Part for the Stalk, and 
grows narrower to a Point i the Edges are beau- 

Among theſe riſe the Stalks, They are nume- 

rous, lender, of a whitiſh Green, but tinged 
a little with Red toward the Baſe, and about 
four Inches high, 
No Leaves grow on theſe: each is deſtined 
for the Support of one Flower, and this 
is in the State of Nature, large Yellow, 
formed of five Petals, with a great Cluſter of 
Filaments in the Centre, and of a light Fra- 
grance. 

In this State ſortie have looked upon the Plant, 
as a diftin& Species, and entitled it by another 
Name. Dodon æ us, has called it Ranunculus 
Laſitanicus, and our People thenee the Portugal 
Crowfoot. 

10 this, Srate of the Plant, we ſhall again re- 
fer the Student, when the Claſs is to be deter- 
mined ; but we are now to explain the Diffe- 
rences made. in the Aſpect of the F lower by 
Culture. | 

Ia Nature the Petals, when the Root is well 
nouriſhed, will exceed the proper Number, as in 
"— Wes. our 
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Supply:chey yield; .-4 


s, ip! 
mote the Growth of the Spawn, theſe are Heat 
and Moiſture: but if either of theſe be in too 


great a Degree, they will fail; and if very good 


— be not taken at this Seaſon, 
ill get into the Beds is! to! ar 


and altogether rot it with that Heat which 
would make it ſhoot. If they be made as we have 
directed; they will require no fore Akute 


keep in their Heat, and defend them both from 


Froft and Rain, than a good bare en long 


Straw. * 
Only let the Gardeffr be tart def he uddd 
b doing this 
en n 


not hurt what he would reſerve, 
heedlelly. The Sth füt de 
laid on; and it muſt lie no longer than while it 
continues ſo ; when it grows damp and falls, it 
muſt be Pſi" and the Place ſupplicd Y 
more. X a 


The Conlifiowcr Plants which we have dreck | 


ed to be tended hitherto with ſo much Care, are 

at no Seaſon in more Danger than now. © 
They are under the Shelter of Glaſſes, and 

are in all Reſpects in the Condition of Green- 

houſe Plants : therefore what we have juſt di- 

reed for the Preſervation of * thoſe will keep 

theſe alſo in Health ; and no other Way can. 


| The Glaſſes muſt always be let down in an 


Evening to cover the Plants cloſe from the Night | 


Froſts, but towards Noon in a ſerene 9 they, 
ſhauld.glways be opened. 
If any dead Leaf appear upon them it muſt. 


been F ths Mauls milk be" drawn afar 


their Stems; and it will be of Service alſo fre- 
quently to ſtir the e to a little Depth vith-, 
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of. Care, but they will n . N | 


i= light looſe Fardy yr growing, 
„en is the Ame TH have di. 


. de cor to every 
Part of the n where there | is any 


r growing. 
Beans and R which we have Airected to be 


ſo much to ee hem, as this Practice of 
It not only — a Supply "of. Nouri iſh- 
7 8 hen that is fcarce ; but affords the Gar- 
dener at the ſame Time the eaſieſt Opportunity 
oF Earthing up their Stalks, which is as eſſen- 
tial to thoſe Crops meant to ſtand out the Win- 
n par of the Ppſneſ, 
* Bottoms of the Stalks of Beans ae apt to 
ſtoop, and lie a little Way upon the Ground, 
and the cold Wet of the Surface at this Time 
rots them: this is prevented perfectly, by che 
Practice of Earthing them up-. 

The Mould is thus brought over them on theſe 
weak and half decayed Parts, and "=o drawn 
up ſome Inches of the Stem above, the whole 
Under Part of the Plant which was moſt en- 
dangered, is by this Means perfectly ſheltered; 
and the Stalk riſes ſingle, , bold, and upright 
from the Top of the Earthing, as if it had ori- 
ginally grown from the Seed in the ſame firm 

The Stalks of Peaſe lie much more upon the 
Ground than thoſe of. Beans, and they fi 
ts, ſame W from it, if unguarded at 
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and it gives them in like Maaner a Kind of 
new Growth, 
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muſt recommend it to the Curious ; and 
ir has Prottineſs enough to recompenſe 


* the lictle Care i it 


If it wants the full Splendor of the Stove 
Plants, neither does it require their expenſive 
Culture. | 

Moſt of the Writers in Botany have named it 
and all under its proper Title Ranunculus, tho 
with various Additions. Bauniux calls it Ra- 
nunculus latifolins builatns aſpbodeli radice. Lin- 
x £us gives in a ſhort Name, an abſolute De- 
ſcription, Foliis ovatis ſerratis ſcapo nudo uniflors, 
Crowfoot with oval ſerrated Leaves, and ſingle 
Flowers on naked Stalks. 

Such is exactly the Condition of the Plant in a 
State of Nature, far- it is the Gardener's Art 
that fills the Body of the Flower with. cluſtered 
1 and raiſes the young Off. ſpring from ns 

om. 


The Root is formed of ſeveral blog be- 
rous Pieces. 

The Leaves are not without their Beauty, 
they ſpread in a pretty Cluſter on me Ground, 
and have ſhort, Foot - ſtalks. 4 

Theſe are White with a light Tinge of Green: 


the Leaves themſelves are of a pale, but very 


agreeable Green; and they have a. few ſtraggling 


- whitiſh Veins. Theſe are very conſpicuous on 


Numb. XVII. 


ve f WHY exreme Singular of this Phan | the vader Side, and the Leaves often rifs trio 8 3 
my of ſoft Lamps or Tubercles between 


„ iris 4 firtle 
hollowed in the broad Part for the Stalk, and 
grows narrower to a Point! the Edges are beau- 
tifully ferrated, 

Among theſs rife the Stalks, They are nume- 
rons, lender, of a whitiſh Green, but tinged 
a little with Red toward the Baſe, and about 
four Inches high, 


No Leaves grow on theſe : each is deſtined 


for the Support of one Flower, and this 
is in the State of Nature, large Yellow, 
formed of five Petals, with a great Cluſter of 
Filaments in the Centre, and of a light Fra- 
grance. 

In this State ſome have looked upon the Plant, 
as a diſtin& Species, and entitled it by another 
Name. Dopox. us, has called it Ranunculus 
Luſtanicut, and our People thence the Portugal 


_ Crowfoot. 


Jo this, State of the Plant, we ſhall again re- 
fer the Student, when the Claſs is to be deter- 
mined ; but we are now to explain the Diffe- 
rences made in the Aſpect of the F lower by 
Culture. 

In Nature the Petals, when the Root is well 
nouriſhed, will exceed the-proper Number, as in 
— "Wes - out 
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mm cur ne ne ks Made Bice 
or more; but Tuxuriafit Kit makes then. Indu- 
merable, and adds the Wonder of a ſe- 


ond Production ĩ mbooD ide, ei Bas | 
On the Top o of each Stalk, as it firſt riſes from | 
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Syſtem; the * and the Pohandrous. 5 
In cus Pint de rife. From the 
therefore it is one of the Polyandria ; and the nu. 


the Nut- 


Moulticades /ofthiarvos and 
in . circular: Series 3 an all of « felicate 
1 * 331% wing) "F F 10 
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chin Buttons, which impregnate the Rudiments 
of mgny Scods, appetit afterwards: in an oh- 
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In t this State the e N 
Singutarity-of Almost the poitbd Febm * 


Petals; gives icthis Pegul 
— LAGNA Nat 
wogkiicall iF a Yellow "To's i gu l 


-1 This however id not alt ke Löse de Which" 
i may be brought. Where che Soil ſuirs] and 
no Negligence or Ignorance of the/Gardaner] 
prevents, there will in the moſt vigorous Plants 
appear on ſome Stulle, the — 
we have repreſented in the Figure. 

In theſe, che au Bre Sm dure iche hate ahi 
the others, but from the Centre there riſes a ſmall 
Stalk, ſupporting on its Tup A 3 — N 

of the firſt in Miniature. 
The little Flower 0 as the 
langere but che- Colour ie fainter r che. Bettem 
where it joins the Stalk, is Whites the firſt Se- 
ries of Petals, are alſo. White tipped with Green, 
and tinged wich & little Teliow a and the reſt ate 
o «fainter: Yellow than thoſe. inthe original or 
| lover Flower. 
- Such is the elegant Aſpe&' of this:Species iu 
its beſt State: but even hete hat Nature ges 
In one luſtance, ſhe -reſtrains' im another f khe 
Flower thus rendered double and /proliferous;/ 
loſes its haturaſ and original Frigrante. re 
To know the Claſs to which this Plan in 
the Linz an Syſtem the Student muſberarnine a 
ſingle Flower. Hie will find this placed in a Cup 
formed of five oval Leaves, lightly tinged with the 
Colour of the Flower, and they fall alſo with it. 
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. one For In 
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perly affixed the Head of Styles) ha th 
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The Genus of Ranuneulus under this Claſs, i 
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tom a minute Gland, 92 
Ac Petal... La. Nie 7 1881 > oF a1 M. 205 
la che moſt double Flowers, this ie leaſt con 


3 ſuppoſe the 
other Genus, ſhauld chis be wanting 
in ſuch Elowersentirely; fon we have told him, 
where theſe ars ſo luuriabt, the 1 
F100 1e often loſt emrely, 
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Culture of this — noi 
1 583 Notz ett ace bas SI8M vlT 
It may be raiſed from parted Roots 30 buti it is 
beſt prodbced fam Breed. Tbeſe rarely ripen 


een | ab form a5/they change Celcur: let bim In 


in the proliferous Flowers ; but as there art uſu- 
ally ocpe which are not proliferous from the 
ſame Root with thoſe that = let the Gardener 
ſave his Seeds {from theſe : SWI 21 2099 
Let him cut off the n 
| ſack a Plant, as ſootvas they ſhew their Nature; 
and 
Watering it, raiſe the other Flowers upon their 
| Ins, — 5 the moſt n for, benin 
| 


Theſe let him collect by cutting off e Heads 


on a paper d Shelf, and the Seeds will fall 


| chem up in Papers for the proper Seaſun. 

Tho laſt Week in dagyft; dig up a Borderin 

a warmm-Pary of the Garden, cover it five: Inches 

wich freſi Mould,” from's dry rich! Paſture, and 

| ſcatter on theſe Seeds © 
Siſt oer Wee ed loch of cayiFthe 

light Compoſts we have directed for other Plants. 


The Body of the Flower he will ſee! | 
according. to the Condition of the Plant, and 
variqhs Degree of Nouriſhment, of an uncertain 
Number of. Petals, but not leſs chan five, and 
in its Centre he will find à groat Number of Fi · 
laments, crowned, with oblong. ohtuſe, and 
doubled Buttons; in the Centre bt theſe be will 
ſee a Cluſter of Rudiqents of; Seeds; whoſe: 
Styles a are ſo Ba that they are nor- Giſtinguiſh- 
* but with ſmall reflex Stigmata, or Tops. 

ne Obſerxation more leads him to the Claſs 
of * Plant z but without that he r may under 
this Degree of Knowledge err: let him-examine | 


and lay ſome. Pieces of Nene Buſh Wb bh 
Gag... . „ 

1 "Mine de We hike! 'their Coubfe' d 
they will do better, Fan r all the ice Arts of 
Calc 8 

When dierte eee bacceed- 
ing Spring, tin them by taking up the weakell, and 
plant theſe. in other Parts of the Garden: leaving 
the others at eight Inches Diſtance in their ori: 
Sina! Red: tom this they are N 
ed until the Roots want parting, and here they 
will flower more gloriouſiy than with any Art. 
Tuts ir che Merhod I have practiſed: this 


whether theſe numerous Filaments riſe from the 
Receptacle, or from the Inſide of the Cuß. 
We have before explained to him, that ry 


Circumſtance makes the Diſtinction between the 
vyelfth and thirteenth Claſs in the LA IN | 
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the Inſtruction I wiſh every where to lay before 
| the Reader: Rules eſtabliſhed on my own Expe- 
rience, r not taken from the common Books, Re- 
tallers öf önie anothers F ally. 
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merbud Rudiments! of Fruit, dexlure it alſb one 
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here 


Root, and -gentiy 


|| heyare hardened, Then ler hich prend Them to 1 
harden mare perſectiy : and after dd, * 
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plate +0 eue weopraphſe a the Attention uf the Curi- 


ous indeed a Wonder; a Plant worthy all the Pains 


af all that eariemplay the Mind upon the Miracles 
of Vegetable Nature, the firſt, greiteſt, and-moſt 
worthy 21-24) (ealy7c to zbasb 262 LAN e 


We know that in the Generalicy cb Fe {| - 


Seeds are impregnated from Organs firuated-in the 
fanje Flower; and chat in ſome theſe neceſſary Parts 
ardiplac'd on other Shoot of the ſame Species, = = 
3x The: comments  ripens - no Seeds if 
the Male Plant be pull'd up; arid; che Female 
Palm pines im Bumenweſs. till her Male Cosſort 
riſes above the ſurrdunding Trees, and gives to 
the looſe Winds that Duſt they waft to hei: A 
In All this ſtrangt as it appears, the 1550 
tema on itz om Stalk;; but, in the preſent In- 
F of Loco- 
Motion. 

The Male 25a Female Plants giow ſeparate at 
the: Bottom of the Waters; but *tis not under 
them that the Irapregnation can be made. 

The Female- raiſes her Flower upon a pin 
Stalk which, accommodating itſelf to the Depth 
of Water, and even to the Riſe and Fall of Tides, 
keeps it always juſt upon the Surface. 
bene Flower mern Tine opening far be- 
low, when it is ripe' for its deſtim d Office, breaks 
from its Stalk entire, riſes to the , and 
floats upon the Water, till the Current or the Mo- 
ton of che Air brings it to the Female, is deſti d 


Spouſe. 

The warlide Writers were not” acquainted ith 
the Plarit;' but ſince Boccoxt' and MtonzLt alt 
have nam'd'it' wick due Admiration, - 8 ne 
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The firſt” has join'd it with abvery- ubs Oo 1 


ris, che Pond- werds, and N it 8 
Alge folio Piſanum x nG 
Michel f namꝰ d it Yallifieri, a bey nl. 
nent Botaniſt, VALILUIs WIE AI: a Cuſtom well eſta- 
bid, but of late ſo much abus'd by the Uſe 
of unworthy Names, that it is beſt rejectec. 
That Author calls it the female Plant Valliſne- 

ria paluftiis alg# folio Nalica foliiſ in ſummitate den- 
ticdatis fore purpuruſrente : and, not perceiving 
the Male Plant roſe from the ſame Seeds, and only 
differ d in Sex, he nam'd that Uiſtinitly Valiſberi- 
vides; adding, palaſtre algæ folio Balicum foliis in 
— engine N floribus albis- vie 
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Lin K Us, 244 thi other TetsEhquirers; foiind | | 


the duo Plants; differ'd in Sex, not Species; and 
28 there has been no other Uiſcover'd of the Kind. 
they retain j the Name Valiſuria without Addition: 


e . 0 


adetr:6 relſel in im ou Country land 


| 
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bees. Ti 1 18 


>The. Laws we; „ narrow, way'd at 
che Edges; obtuſe at the End, and all along the 
upper Part edg d th · the ſineſt Serrative that can 
de cone tt 170 


+ I 494 $115. } Wo, 


their Baſe Rave a Ting aß Crimſon: the reſt is 
of a very beautiful green; and there run a few 
'Ribs- lengthwiſe which are reddiſh. toward the 
Bottom of the Leafy: and-upwards whitiſh ; with 
Fibres of a pale green between them 
With Reſpect to the Flowers and-their Scalles, 
we are to conſider the ſeveral Plants diſtinctly. 
In ſome, which are the Male Plants, there riſes 
mr the Leaves a very ſhort, ſlender, and 
| plain Stalk, ſupporting a Spike of little Flowers. 
Theſe are white: 'they uro defended; by a com- 
mon Scabbard, which ſplits into two oblong nar- 
tow Parts; nn 
the End, and turn'd back. 5 
The Ear, which his. .defands: id ins... In 
fancy, is covered all over with theſe minute 
white Flowers. Each is form'd of à ſingle 
Petal; divided to the Bottom into three Seg- 
| ments: and theſe are broadeſt at nnen 
obtuſe, und turn id back. | N | 
| Theſe contain the Male Parts * benen. 
tion; und, as they ripen che ſmall Buttons on 
their Flament, they ſtart from che common Ear, 
and riſe to the Surfuce of the Water, where they 
float in ſuch Number, that in ſome Plätes the 


Whole appears covered with them as à looſe 
white Duſt : then the Buttons, which had receiv'd 
Maturity under YI dry, and becvine” fir 
for their Office. 

This iu the Male Plant calls Valliſnerividit. 
The Female ſends up among the Leaves 'many 


{; | Stalk, which are ſlender, purple at the Bottom, and 


; upwards of a whitiſh green; and, for two thirds of 
their Length; are twiſted ſpirally. Their Subſtance 
is tender, with a conſiderable Degree. of Elaſti- 
city e Jy plgret ge 
greater or leſſer Length. 


ers ſhould float exactly upon the Surface, that they 
may meet the looſe and ſcattered Male ones : the 
| Stalk therefore unwinds''its Folds, ſo far as to 


the | Flower; by lengthning or nen dean 
| JR Parr upon all Occaſions. 


There are no Leaves on theſe Stalks one 
Flower is ſupported or the Sumtnit, and this is 


j and is white, lender, and bang wid any Ei 


The Purpoſe of Nature is, that theſe female Flow 


reach that Surface, and maintains the Place for 


ee ny writs en. ee i Figure, bur * into the End y tro! Parrs. 
LS cadet? ] 1018 * e 1. 144% 10 * * Fo 36 42 74 b p 
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o. I. 2. 


Theſe 


Theſe riſe in a Cluſtet ſrom the Root; and at 


| very ſingular. The Scabbard, ferving 1 it in the Of- 
fice of an outer Cup, is long, arid of à cylindric 


. 
A \ 
— — — — 
| — 
i —_— mo Si TONS | Det 


2% 7 4 ene W 


— of Miner Hr | 
Ser bf dt Wars Pucts of Nene Where ir 
were ame n weir Dirches; the Whole, | 
n unn e. 


renn, 
9 thinks te *. ww * b. bald; 
. | Clin," bor e ibs Fee 
"fx wat te by Wide Mako 1. nut 
de rsd Here. . 
Te Nen bf Water Plants ire very fun 1 
r 
A n 


FN e hk. 
n 
Seeds 


RENE 


; the" nd. 
able to obtain of its moſt | » rich Mud, 2 * 
— wag in this te ie Gaul! be pied wh 2 


The Place 4. Plane —— i 


RE Jutton „Thie Number 'of Filaments, which 
is i Ye © Other Claſſes 2 primacy. 6 5 
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e PEGTINATE LEAY'D. OTHONNA, | =, 
WIr: wine nes 

Plate "This b Plane mhoſe whole-Adpett will am in | General Charaiers, un this acer rok then 

XVII. recommending it to the Curious. The Flowers, under a more ſtrict Conſideration. 
Which are numerous, do not want their Beauty; | Pruner has — the Name: of 
but there is alſo a great deal in the Growth and Jecbes Abfatbites — and Commruncs retaining 
Eigure of the Plant, When nee the. ſatne Gencrical Tetm Fecobaa; adds, Africans 

+ and not a little in the Leaves. fruteſtens foliis abſintbii umbolliferi intanis.  - © 
Man; of the later Writers. have deferib'd it z Linus diſtinguiſhing mary of theſe Plants 

but, till che Time of Linn avs, its proper |, under the Name of Othonna, adds, as the ſpecific 
Germs” dur not "been wen eſtabliſh*@.” To tts it | Character of this, foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis es- 


is owing that we read of it under various Names. 1 with pinnarifid Leaves, 


: ＋ 


$ Nunquam nobis licuit defideratiGmos intueri flores. Linnavs, Sp. Pl. 
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durable... 


nne? * vs 4 ES wen . 321 s 


der of long. farow,, and parallel Seggiwints, ke 


the Lerch ef 2. Cum. running u halt vhliquely. 


eee e ts en en u 
they are houry; Nam an 


The Fomtalks ure ſorrwtimmes reddiſh 1 i 


u 1. the ae e mee u Me ag d 
in the ſame Müanmr. 21 99086 1 ves! 


| Tie Flore are large and yellow; they ure 


plac'd on long, flender, whitiſh and hoary Foot- 
ſtalks, terminating the Tops of the Branches, 
and are not without their Beauty: they are of the 
radiated Kind, and have the Rays . 
ng: theſe ate of u very fine ſtröng yello y; and 

the Diſk in che Centre, which is ſmall, be: 
very deep Tine of the ſame Kind. * 


| The Seeds 9. 1 and) wing'd with 
Down.. 54 "Iits; £1 


the Leaves when Fabb'/d in the Hund are not diſ- 
— in Taſte they Are rele 


*. 7 8 : 


of 4 ſingle Pisce, and is of '#" plain Structure, 


ments. Sal 
The Flaſcules and m Gg 
Flower are of two Kinds, tubular and 


d 
The tubular Floſeules 


Buttons are of an oblong Form, and unite in a 
— — Tels: PheY x 
angle Style. 


which are female Floſcules 
only, there are no Filaments; theſe contain 


This $truQuewof the Blower thews its Chf | 
the Lixxæ AN Syſtem ; ae eee . oy 


Sennett A: 0 watt 


1 % ERS we} 36-494 -647 


ein de Center under che tabular Floſcules, 


| us. There mult be 


PE CIT 


The Monks he of 2 wales Att; but 


Wende is es Mas, i Wahn 
ballow, and at te Rim! vided into eight Sy” | 


- Body of ths | 
theſe Terms we have explain'd, e 


the Rudimens ct: e Seed fol which riſes a fingle | 


— Flowers, peaks if ane of 1 
1h T Tribe,” and che erde fo r 


— 


and: i regularly under the Hgulated ones, at the 
Verge, chat it is ſeen to be one of the Polygamic 


- 7} =roſſanis, thoſe in which the various Method of 
greyiſh. | Shs, 
The Leaves are — wy 
Order, and they ar of u plealing Figure: dy 
arc oblong. .conſiderably- broad; and divided. on 
both Sides almoſt to the Rib into u f Num- 


= 


Ra 
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The Plant is a Native of the Cape of Good Hepr, 
where it naturally thrives in à mitt Soil of Mould 
ah Sand,” in Places” that Have Moiſttire. This 
ifdicattt che p Manner of its Culture with 
nul for It a mellow Com- 

poſt; "and it muſt have the Shelter of the Green- 
houſe to keep it alive thro? Winter; and, to give it 
che full Lale in flowering, the Stove. 3 

Let de Com be trade thus: | 

© Take up bo wean oor? black Mould from 


| it ONE? in Cy", pike ws this 


Buſhel of coarſe Sand, 4 Buſhel of Pond-Mud, 

and a Peck of rotted Cow-dung : tir all theſe 
$a and lay them vp for Spring 

In this the Plant may be 3 by Cut - 


| tings, in the fame Method we have directed for 


other African Kinds; but the beſt Way is to raiſe 
it from Seeds. 

Theſe need not be bro from Africa for 
thoſe which ripen here will very well do the Bu- 
fines. * 

They muſt be ſown at the End of February, 
upon u wockrute Hot-Bed, and the Plants rais'd 
in the wuſitat Way, till they are large enough for 
potting; then they muſt be planted ſingly in Pots 
of x moderate'Size, fill'd with the Compoſt, and 
ſhaded under a Frame, and water'd till well toot- 
ed: after this they mut be brought into a warm 
| Part of dr Garden, and ſer in the open Air till 


the Approach of Autumn, and then remav'd i into 


the Greenhouſe. 
If they ate thence taken into the Stove about 


| the Middle of OZober, they will be brought to 
I flower 'a this Seaſon in 


greater Perfection, and 
with much more Luſtre than older Plants. 


Their Leaves thus are numerous and full of Vi- 


gour: che Stem is covered with them to the Bot- 


tom, Which is not the Caſe in older Plants Kept 


in the common Way; and the Number of Flow- 


ers, the Contraſt of their gold yellow, with the 
ſilvery grey of the Leaves: and the red upon the 
Stalk,” gives a conſummate Beauty, no Part of 
| which! hen on the Tine when farv d and ill- 


m . - - 
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Plate 


han chis; and few Were thete 


and the Form, the Want of Leaves and ſcaly Ar- 


ng u deſerve al Notice; but there is 
17. 


In The Pallneris itſelf is ſcarce 4 ſtranger Plant 
© 4. nothing to reubehmend it dur the kigh'Colbur, 


SCARLET CTYNOMORIUM. 


# Singularity and extreme Prettyneſs in the faint 
Manner ! its flowering. 

Many of the late Botahiſts have nam'd it; but, 
till Mrenzri, all with great Miſtakes as to ity 
Nature; and, till Livx us, in its Claſs. 


E ee Its 


Ta -1 


— 


favour its flowering, the Whale affumes, a; tolera-,. 


— 


has nam'd it Fungus Typhoides Caſſbail N 
room; a Name not unaptiy — is 


ſometimes its Figure. 7 
PeTiven has era are, knee, Fi 


ber verrucoſus. 

M1cazi1 gave it the N yk 
the Greek Reader, who Jave with 
Colour, will find, more, expreſſive, than 3 
and this Luxxus has retzin d,, a3 there ig no 


other Species, without Addition. Did MM | 


The Plant seicht Inches high ; and, under; 


different Circumſtances of rent i appeara..amr | 


_ „ » 4 I 


A OLLLIE DB 6 5 


— —— 
have caus'd them to call it a Fungas.— Bocobꝗ 


— . 


R ——— De. 
ſplitartheEnd; and eint doubles? cf 9 
2vAsltthis Flores banſiſta on Flament, die 
Female has no mote of the Parts of 'a Flower, 
than: a Style riſing from the Rudiment of the 


Seed: This id firm u the Male Stamen, and of 3 
duſkier Colour, and it is e e 


S cheeveral Flowers : 


. 
on dE? | ra 


various Forms; but, hen the Soil, and. Situation | al 


bly regular and conſtant Figures, 1 forget uni Claſs, 


The Roct is A lige raundiſh, and irregular 
pg lodg' d at a ſmall Diſtance. below. the Sur- 
n eee he 
whole Plant t an 
Mould. „a ende irregular. Pieces, Nith 
large Heads. Nod eg alt as. 3 
Sometimes che Root lies led in the Seil; , 
as it..is eaſily diſturb d and m vp. from. its 


Place, Nature has provided for its Security, by A 


Property; it has of growing round about dhe Roogs 
of other Flats, and Doepatuus wem into id 


f Subſtancts DYE 9 El- Ft 01 Aludim ed 


Every ohe has . —— 
Graſs are ſometimes embodied in a Muſhroans!:| 
that light and quick growing Sulbſtunee havitig || 
ſurrounded: chem. In the fame Maunet the tu. 
berous Bottom of the Cynemorium item ſurraunds 


the fibrous Roots of Shrubs, and ſometimes gro- 


to à large Part by its firms Subſtance; the Mark“ 
remaining den ſeparated, ©: . 


ſmall at the Bottom, -.inregnlarly/ thickiing up- 


wards, and at the Extreniity ſomeuhar le tram 


y 93 CT ids ohio (16 Oy DIBMIT, 1 u 


At its firſt, 1 che whole Subſtance; is- 
covered with little Scales, thick ſet by one another, 
and of an oval pointed Form, ſtrarper boward the 
Bottom of the Plant, and thinner upwands. 
In, chis Form it ſtands a conſiderable Time, 2 
Crimſon Lump. ſhewing itſelf about three: Inches 


above the Surface of tho Ground; but hen it 


riſes to rn 
full Height is very quick. 130971! - $1 
This lower Part retains ex lies Chimbog end 
thick ſealy.,Covering;! but the reſt is of à fine 
Scarlet, lightly covered: with loſe! ant +btoader || 
Scales, indented uſually at the Top: theſe retdin 
ſomerhing: of the Crimſon Tinct of the lower 
Scales, while the naked Subſtance between them 
is of this fine Scarlet; and from this naked Part 
from under the Scales, and often without them, 
riſe the Flowers, covering the whole Subſtance. 
Theſe are : very fmall, anct of two Kinds, irregu 
larly intermixt with one another, Male and Fe- 
male; but they have fem Fart, und are not N 
conſpicudus: 740 fer Fj "Wo 475 
There is no chohet or; Bidods: Gans 
The Male Flower confiſts 6nly. of a-ngle Fila- 
ment, firm, rigid, and of tome Leng f 2 


211 1 
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From this Root riſes the Bady-ofthe Flas, | ., 


Die; Ha ©, 4nd Female gi 
n TY moos SD 5 85 F 
| plainly 1 W "DIE ww 
5 HoSwn tin iy 5 In * Münden Win 
| T Mee 0 hi „ e vn Mi 
| 


of the CynoMoriUM. 


| 3 125 Wag d this 888 or de Pine 


Plage, ſuch 0 Migetoe, which cannot grow 
cet upon the Subſtance of ſome other ; "bor 929 


is Hot ; hs Caſe 3, thergfgre. there will require leſt 


LES 


N thay might be imagin d to . 
Syd in che Greek nds. gd. in. Gene 
the warmer Parts of Europe, on the Sea-ſhofes, and 
5 55 on Land; fo that neither is. Salt-Water 
E 0 i, Suppen. The Seeds will, ron 
85 7 e theſe n iy 
will..be.. Ml ay ,ingompayble u 5 

200 Culture. 0 ey de 

toward ee muſt 
N theſe ſhould be o 95 

N . 1 416 Arno 4 556-1 YET Ta AT 

he Plant. is, not, uncommon in Mah, hut it 
rarely Bowers. there, and ſcarce, ever brings: Seeds, 
to Maturity. let them be had: from: 


E 


| elſewhere, and there vill be no Ditficulry ;; for the 


Plant is gather'd far Medicinal US in thoſe, 
hd, being 2 very. powerful, AGringene; and, 
in the drying, Multicudes of ripe Seeds fall out. 

Let a. Compoſt be made for. theſe of two Parts. 


| Meadow-Earths: and one Port. large oracle i 
and let it be wetted a little with Brine. 


F 


| (ine ſome of the Seeds. . 
che ane Compaſt;(uerahem,, en da 
ing BarkrBa in ring: 1 H M | 
Other Seeds ſhould: be —— 
Surface in the Pots of two or three of the Stove - 


Plants, which riſe with ——— and 
chere leſt to take theit Chance. bas „ba 
Thoſe in the proper — and nick the 
Advantage of the Bark Bed, will ſhoot ſooneſt; 
but tis not imprubable 3 
ſtrongeſt Plants q 2 mo os to 1602 5: 
+2 No particular Care need, after this, be be 
ftow4-upon them t they may tales their Chance 
among the other Pots of Stove-Plants; and, if 


1e 


they never: flower, 6 


3 


— 
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Plate 
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Fig 5, 
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fiticy* Or di Platt Brought Tt 
. 9 1 5 riet Chats, Hhito dür EM. 
rte d. Ms ine Walter bebe ce 
Wiry8t the Pr. 
Rey ** 22 Weber 
alli online,” Fic 
Lis 15 alles Bi 8 
dub 13 fg 
a Nan der” one common Head, 
Ads, as the thecifick Diſtinction of this, 
prank: tefFus Tuberculis ovatis barbatis. Round- 
iſh covered Cactus, with oval bearded Tu- 
_ AM I oon r 


The Root is divided, ſpreading, and Full of 
Fibres, SHI 


4 
of 


2 Plagt "burſts At“ once from the 'Shiface, 
without Stalks or Yiaves'; z in "Fo! orm of a globular | 
gfeen Matz, with am uneven Surface: This ri- 


es in Height, ultefb its Form in nothing but 


chat the whble becomes ſomewhät oblong, and 
the cc Surfice breaks 1 into more diltiner Tu. | 


OL 


* artived "at the full Groth it is ſeven 


liches high, bulky, cylindride; "neatly of equal 
Thicknefs throughout; and at the Top flatted. 


an obſcure Green, becomes now paler and bright 
et, and toward che Ground is often ſtained wth 
Pf. Elwop 

The whole Surface is compaſad of oval Tober. 
cles, which are'ſmivoth on the Surface, 


at the Baſe, and arm d at the Top with a radiated 


Ctown of brown and gloffy Thorns. 


This is a comirion Appearance of the Plant; 


ind in tis State ĩt is extremely pretty. 


The Flowers add little to its Beauty; their 


Colour is white, they ate very minute, and they 
ate plated àmong the Tubercles. But what the 
Flowers want in Elegance; Nathre” has given to 
the Fruits, 

"Theſe grow gradually to 1 Rakete Bignef 
after the Flowers have fallen, and when perfect- 
ly ripe; and of a fine Crimſon lightly tinged with 
Purple. The Form is oblong, and from the 


End, there hangs a = ſpot of a faint os 
Colour. | to 92141 


10 0 10 | 4373 0444 


The Juice af this Petit A Purple, ànd not " | 


taſted, and the Seeds mixed among it are ſmall 
and blacks. #iogmo): 1549tq 5d I cons 


If che whole! Plant be ctir rranfverfelygcir: b. 
found tobe compoſec uf z-rtnder gubſtance, not 


unlike that of an unripe Cucumber|4and:of'a | 


greentſh Calout. The. Taſta is actidg and there 
runs out n milky Juice from the exterior Part 
near the Baſes of the Fubersles, manner, in 
9 chan the Fleſl. 


the 


I Colbur, "which was at the firſt Appearance | 


71 
" e v 3 this ai Plant; the 
Student thuſt carefully take off 4 Flower! Some 


(ris Purpoſe, for it is" welt” eee "Bp" We 
e Fubercles. N 


0 dave it entire, — e with 


Fruit to which it adheres. 

There will be thus found à Cup rubuldr, -ah& 
formed of u fingle Piece, but beſet wich little 
imperfect ſealy Leaves, arm'd with Prickles. In 


ſeveral Series: thoſe of the inner Cirete ure at- 


ways en and the ſevera] exterior gradually 
1 | 


in the tubular Part of this is placed the Baſe 
of the Style; pe aun it riſes _ _—_ 
theFilaments; 

From this ene the Claſs of the 
Plant im the Las uU Syſtem will be at once de- 
termined, the Number of the Filaments refers it 
to the Ieoſandrious Tribe, becauſe they adhere to 
the Cup, not the Receptacle; - and the ſingle 

Style ſhews, that it is one of the fixſt Section 
donner char general "Head the Monogywie. 


he Filament that hangs from the Top! of 


che Fruit, is the Remain of the Flower, and 
when tinged in any conſiderable Dun with 
red, tis mg to the Juice, : 

19 110 ND 


Calau ,of Ibis 5 þ 5 

The f Punt is 3 Native of the warmer Parts 
in America, where it covers the Surfaces" of 
rocky Hills; the S eds growing almoſt wherever 


thence crowding upon one another 
is indicated by the loofe barren Earth, in which 


mate directs the Degree of Heat. | 

It ripens Seeds freely with us under 2 ms 
Management; and yp e be Propagared 
by: that Means. 

But frequently without the Trouble of the 
Gardener, young Plants riſe about the Baſe of 
the old one, from theſe Seeds dropp'd naturally; 
and 2 ONES Ger, than the replanting 
| theſe! : 


The Dodo I: de? + found beſt ſuit its 


1 Growth, is this; a Buſhel of dry Paſture Earth, 


half 2 Brſhel of Sand, and a Peck of Marle, or 


Xo In 


2 beſide his Fingers will be needful for 


it, we Top of the — of the” are. 


this is placed the Flower, compoſed of à great 
Number of narrow white Petals, which naturally 


converge at their Points; they are diſpoſed in 


jn we Centre: 4 are re 2 great Number of 
—— they are inſerted into the Cup : with-- 


they fall, and the Plants in e er Places 


The proper Soil we ſhould give it here, 


it grows naturally in thoſe Frs ind the cl. 


in its Place ſo much. fofr eile, well broken to 
4 Pieces. | | 


- — _ — — — 
— 4z_ 
_ — —— me —  ———_ — 
g — 4 - 
- 


Dec: 


Plate 
XVII. 


Fig. 6. 


| burſt, to give them Way, ſoon withers. . 


e. Advantage of  Birk-ved, 20 liſh 
Shooting. 
The Method in which they-ſucceed” beft, is 


nn A 


rium, and fix Petals,: The Nectarium, reſem- 


In this the Seeds are to be fown Pots, with | 


this : fill a couple of Pots with the Compoſt, | 
when it is dry and Welmixed. Strew over the | 
Surface, ſome of the Seeds, and ſiſt over them 
2 quarter of an Inch of the ſame dry Mixture. A 

Set theſe Pots up to the” Rim fn i Bark-bed 5 *| 
and once in four Days ſprinkle-the Surface with 
a very little Water from a fine nos'd. Pot. > 1 
mr 
ſo as to leave only three or four in a Pot; and 
allowing a few gentle Waterings, and by Degrees 
hardening them-to the Air, they will be, in mo- 
derate Time, of a Size to remove into ſeparate 
Pots: this muſt be perform'd with great Care 
and the Plants, by no Means bury'd in their dow- 
eſt Part. 

They muſt. have. a little Water ; and. by the 


— ilk Whiiey oats ty 
| this Means chey will be brought eo flower na 
in great Perfection. 

The — Cullen's, t5 plat them "IM 
Rubbiſh of old Walls, with Sand e a ſtrange, ill- 
choſen, and , unnatural Mixture! In this they 

grow but faintly, und ave net en een Win- 


with this elegant Plant; but we are not to expect diat 
we ſhall find them early calling it by a proper 
Name. The Student knows already, that in the 
Bulbous Claſe, all was, to the Time of Lauxn avs, 
Confuſion. 

C. Baux has deſerib'd this Species 
under the Name; 2 22 * Dat- 
fodil. 

| * entitled it Hetwerocalti Volattinis'a 
F . 


Writers. 

NED — et the ee 
and Lixx us, a Pancratium. That Author 
adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, ſpatha 
multyflra, pelalix pledic falii lingulatir 

The Rot is an oblong Bulb, white within, 
covered with a blackiſh Skin, and full of a thick 
Juice. 

The Leaves ae pumerous, of an oblong Fi- 
— an. Mts ang of + Wha 


The Salle l round, thick, naked, of a whitiſh 

and a Foot and half hh. 

The Top is at firſt terminated by an oblong 
Scabbard 3 and that burſting diſcloſes ſeveral | 
Flowers, fix or more, and thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 
their Size Mme n the -Ag- 


vantage of , a gaudy. Colouring. ; 4 


Each is ſupported on its, ſeparate Foorſtalk, all. 
riſing from the fame Place, at- the Head of the 
main Stem, and they. fall; gracefully. into a large 
Tuft. They have no Cup beſide the common 


Scabbard: this, ſerves. them fall; and when it has 


Each Flower, conſiſts uff wide, expanded Neo- 


_ 4 ab.4 tk bn 
r 


' | lintle leſs confſpicupus dun the Filumenis. 
774 3101290305$53/06 thor wort ret 


of « ſingle Piece, nan; nt 
tom, broader to the Mouth, and at the Edge di- 
Petals are inſerted into the Body of the Necta- 
rium, near its Baſe, on the outer Party und they 
are long, moderately broad, poitited, and flat. 
The Sed - veſſel which follows the Flower, s 
roundiſh, hut rais d in three Ridges, — 
many roundiſh Seeds, in three diſtinct Cells. 
The Filaments in the Flower are fix; rs 
inferted on the Edge of the Neis and are 
crownYl with oblong Buttons. The Style rife i 
the Nat ef the Flower, and is crown'd with mn 
obtuſe Top. © 
The general Colour of the Flower is, a Snow- 
white ; Bur this 1s very beautifully vatiegared with 
green. 
e 
| wh gs gn ene downwards ; and 
the Tipof 6 foe Neturinns jo afjen ee 
3 are white as the Bady of the 
Flower, bur their Burns. are yellowz, and- th 
not a little adds to the Beauty of the Whole. 
I be Scent is of che moſt fragrant und delten 
Kind: eee 
its Faintneſs. 
The Claſs. to which / uuns Plant veltings' ith 
— Syſtem; - is read obviouſly in the 
Flower. The Sixth, entitled the Hexandria, com- 
prehends thuſe whoſe Filaments are fix ; und the 
Style ſhews it th be one of the rl 
unde that, Claſs the Megre,; riſing fingle, 3 


— —_ 


bling what is aud the Cup in Daffodils, i is form'd 
3 | | 
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e of n Peer erueu. ; ont | dhe Were ot tnis d from Off- lets, the Method is —— 
N 5 n Nom ab; Neis do be the (ame. 


Ls ene und Trouble;are reh d 10 miſe this . N dene of rich MeadogsEarth, and « 
han malt of the Pancratiums we have nam' d Buſhel of coarſe Sand, ſtrew over theſe a Peck of 
:they were Natives of, Africa; this is wild * two Ounces of common 
arid other of the Parts of Europe. * and ſucceeding 8 
- ine of the | dad Part 22 e 
Sea; and'where there falls to its Share a mellow | Planting, which ſhould be in June, fill as many 
Bank; wich ſorne Sand among the richer Mould, ; grower grace 
ir. alurays) facceeds - „This indicates - its Cu- Plant. one in each; and ſrt it in a 
2232 — ſhews what we owe  ſhelter'd warm Place, but not ünder the Drip of 
to it in Point of Warmth. Trees. Once in four Days give theſe a little 
The beſt and readieſt Way of propagating it; Water; and when the Shoot appears for flowering, 
is by Roots; and theſe may be either. bbtain' d Hing them Into a warmer and more open Place. 


from its native Countries, or parted from larger At the Approach of Autumn remove them 
here. The latter Method is the lower, but it is n l 
the moſt certain: WNW AN 1 | their Glory.” R W 

The Seaſon of taking up the Roots is in Sum- The later the — are re planted, the later they 
mer, after the Leaves are decay'd. Theſe may | will flower; and by this Method ſome may be 
be kept ſome Months out of the Ground; ſo kept back, for à Scaſon when the Scateity "of 
that there is no Difficulty in receiving them — N Flowers gives _ an additional Value. 
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CHA 7. I 
De M anagement of the Flower- Garden, G reenhouſe, and Stove. 


UR Directions in the preceding Weeks The Gardener thus underſtanding what Moul- 
have left little to add with Reſpect to the | dineſs is, will know the Neceſſity of guarding 
open Ground, for the preſent but there remains an: and the Manner. 
for the Care of thoſe Plants Which are | || Theſe Seeds of theſe minute Plants float every 
ſhelter'd and preſerv'd by artificial Warmth, where in the Air; but they do not ſtrike, unleſs 
All that need employ the Attention of the | where there is Heat and Moiſture. 
Gardener, in the open Ground, is the Care of his] Therefore to prevent the quick Growth from 
Flower-Beds ; and what they require we have told | accidental Seeds, let him take Care not to moi- 
him already, directing the covering them up, or | ſten the cloſe Air, by too free a Watering of the 
giving them Air, as the Seaſon, changing from | Plants; and to deſtroy the Principle of Propaga- 
more to leſs ſevere, ſhews neceſſary. tion in the particular Spot, let him carefully rub 
Let him look with a careful Eye over his off the Mouldineſs wherever it appears. As it 
Greenhouſe and Stove-Plants. The Cloſeneſs of | is apt to riſe again, in Places where it has becn 
the Greenhouſe, eſpecially if he have been too | wip'd off, the moſt effectual Method I have 
free in Watering, will occaſion Mouldineſs on | found of preventing this, is, by wiping with 
ſome of the more tender Plants. This will | a Flannel, wetted with a flight Brine. This 


ſpread. It is a Growth of the Vegetable Kind, | done with Care, I have never once known to 


and none fo quick in its Increaſe. fail; nor ever ſaw any bad Conſequence from i it 
* The Microſcope diſcovers that all this Cruſt is | to the Plant. 


compos'd of minute Plants, whoſe Seeds were The next Care muſt be, that the ſame damp 
rſt brought by the Air; and are eaſily ſcattered | Air which gave Riſe to the Mouldineſs, have not 


2 the whole Building in the fame Man- in any Part infected the Plants. 
If Leaves appear faded, let them be taken off, 


— 


N. e eee as minute 


n their Proportions; and of the moſt common 

in a Greenhouſe, - which has a globular 
ragged Head upon a:pellucid.Stalk, I have feen 
hs riſe to Maturity, and ſhed Seeds fit for 


Propagation, in the Compaſs of one Day, upon 
a Place before uninfected. 
No 1 A 


when it is ſeen they can't recover; and let them 
not be thrown about in the Greenhouſe, but taken 
| away as ſoon as pick'd off, for they will elſe in- 
fect the Air in the ſame Manner. 

Let this be the Practice alſo in the Stove; and 
let the careful Gardener, who ſees the Extent of 
| the Miſchief, and knows its two Cauſcs to be 
Fff Cloſe- 
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Fo 288 Will, in à few be Hurry 
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NS de duly erccubtlt. 

the Earth be kürtwd which'w OY 
© he laid in Ridges; 0 Þ wal She lrtlred 
YAY, with an even Hand. This 1 have found 
great Service, and this is the beſt. Time ol 
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Weeks more, exhauſted and lot; 3 
the Growth wen moſt Wanted, without perma- 
neatly enriching the Ground, wlüch is 4 T Hing 
to be guarded againſt, wich Cate, in a Nurſery: 
for the Plants ſhould always find the Soil] to 
which they are temobvid, bettir than that Whente 
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Let him .draw up the Earth, in rang 
about his new-planted Shrubs ; and ſee the Stakes 
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HE general Care of new-planted Trees 

is to be continued in this Part of the 
Ground: it conſiſts of only two Articles; and, 
as we have directed it at 3 needs but 
to be nam d again here W NI 
They muſt be defend WF Rm che N F coſts, 
by keeping the Ground about their Stems well 
cover d; and from the Winds, by ſeeing. that 
their Supports are ſecure. Yoidolt IM de lob 
What requires at this Time the Gardener's 
roaſt particular Aweation is, the Care of his Fig 
Trees. - Mog Fats ms DIG ANON 
——— him wee Ane to take off 
all the Fruit from! the young Branches, which 
would otherwiſe have rotted upon them, and de- 
frroy'd chern: and we advis d him in the Severity: || 
of Winter, to defend the Trees, by hanging 


ein a, few ö 
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before them ſome Mats, or other Covering, from 
| the Froſts and cutting Winds. 
Tis now he will find the Neceſſity of this 
Practice; and we are to caution him that he 
do not kill that 2 th over Cate, (which would 
have had ſome Chance to eſcape, if left ex- 
pos d. 
The Principles of Conia are the ſame in 
whatever Part of the Ground: they are to we 
ploy'd;; and what we have explain'd ſo lar! 
reſpecting che Management f the - Greenhouſe 
Planas, holds in all the Aktiules of th Fig- 
Tree and ts Shelter l ods hob ng} 168 
| & The tender Braridhits would be deſtroy 'd by the 
Frost; but they may ald be ch&aK%d tp 'by 
conſtunt Tovefing!” The 'Bufines' of che Ger- 


| dener is, in this Caſe, as the 1 to admit - 
r 
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egg ae and D 


Times,, en, it, can; ge leaſt ha A, 
i» Jeep, of. See which would he W nl be enough. Jer is ond — 
n e e is milder, the Bott 


Aba 24) et . © apino 
is is not the | 
Ake is to be raiſed e 
nen it 4s Mul more ſuvourable, che Sides 
be ralfed alſo on the ſhorter or longer 


i | plated in the Wall for that Purpoſ:. 
en to defend OTE Night after the Co- Theſe are the ſeveral Degrees ; and in the 


vering is taken away, deſtroying them; its Ef- better Days that came toward the Approach he 


ee N Fe ne be, urved wp a the 


The Practice I have uſed, is this; bout Noon. 

Where I have thought a Wall Fig-Tree in | Thus the Tree will be preſerved through 
Danger, I have fixed a Piece; of Maping ta 8 —* without being choaked up; and 
che Top, broad enough to reach to the Ground A of Air in this regulated Man- 
and plac'd a Row of forked Sticks along the Bot» | ner, will keep upthe Principle of Vegetation, and 
tom in the Geownd. 11) X | JIA Ms. os tbe: Juices, will have their free Courſe, when 

The Mat has thus been raiſed, more or leſs, as the Spring ſends them up in the more large Manner. 
Severity of the Seaſon required. Let the Garden- The Tree will be preſerved through the worſt 
er manage dus. Lot bim provide-a Piece of Mat Weather, and, will be. in vo Danger op he 
chat--qill:cevyer , the. Tres, and-reach From the | fie. Expolura of the Air, in, Springs, becguſe 
Top1of che Wall to the owed: and havg it hay bet haþityated to fee feel it b by Degrees. 
about eight Inches pon it. ne parzicylar Maget. in in which we have de. 
0: Thea let him ſet up che ** of forked Sticks, ſcribed this Method, is not to make an ire 
jut Whert it couches and as Sach End: of the | © 33 attended. with great Trouble, 

Mat, drive a firm Stick into che Wall, af In © every 7 good Goes, there are many ings 
wy A Jong, and another of | one. Foot | , ear 8255 require to be occaſionally ſheltered from 

* | e Froſts, 3 and expoſed to the Air; and the 
"ks vil be 4 Preparation, by which «2 Tal | Gardener is expeRed to go his daily Rounds far 


2 =: 


may be lüge th ſheltered, and yet by Be- chat ar Purpols, | ODE 
— opened to the neceffary Air, as the Seaſon e of chem; and i it will only ſhake 2 
vill permit. SPELLS nennen common Cate Wich the lk. K f | 


In the fevereſt Weather, let lis Mat fall ver | The Trouble will de little; and the Ava 
the whole Tree;” and lay ſornt Bricks upoti the rage greater than many are aware. 
Edge of it, which lies upon the Grbund ſo Ihe early "Appentance of the Froid en dis 
chat no Wind can raiſe it: then ſee that it falls | Tree is a great Article, and they will thus be 
cloſe at the Sides. forwarded vaſtly: the Quantity of them is the 
This will be a Defence againſt the very worſt | next Conſideration; and this will be encreaſed 
Westher and it on ſuch; roportion ; for the Prot ion che 
at other Times, "os ding E grows 12 e pans We Wie, 8 gives 


more mild, the Sides may be left to play | Nature her full Power of producing them. 
looſe ; the Bottom may alſo be at Liberty to 


gr „ rio N own uf 


CHLORIS, or te KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


W have directed the Management of Ar- j deal of Miſchief. N | 
tichoke Beds in a preceding Week, | . the Plages keep; well carih'd 
Pots Gardener - muſt / from Time to up, - for on that will depend their Preſerva- 
ie; over-the:Buſineſs he has done, to fee | tion, and certainly their Forwardneſs in Spring. 

= Condition the ſeveral Party. pteſerte. Las him repeat all that Attention and Care 
= on not enough, Things, ae put into a | we have directed for the Cauliflower Plants, which 
= ay, they muſt be kept. in it; and theſe | are under Glaſſes, giving them Air in the moſt 

Seaſons when a ele en may do a Seat | favourable Hours to prevent their Decay; and 
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round. Ms Lone 15 
the ſowing ir 684% 
Eee bel, — with Hops,” and cover- 


ed with 1 7 Þ a with better than 


rr . 


This Week, if the Weather be tolerably mild, 
it in be proper to plant the ſeveral Cab- 
Kinds 


fone x that 
requires more Skill or Care in the Management, 


among all the Kitchen Products. 
A great deal of Direction M Wen given 


bear . ge, 6nd Af e 


we are to allow great Preference, not only as 

me vob The" ce han of eh Oefen. 

in, a more regular and diſtin Manner; but 

as they pay a Regard to the ' fit Soil for the 

Purpoſe, which is a firſt Point, land Spmitjed 1 

by moſt of our own. Writers, and ill directed 
by che reſt. 3311 3 
Se? Plants intended for this Uſe, are po 

growing in their common Beds, and 

Care muſt be, Sho da 

Theſe are ſuch as have the. 


eſt Stems, and are moſt full of 4 3 
Let the Gardener mark as many of theſe 
as he intends to uſe, by ſmall Sticks placed 
near them; and then taking the Advantage of 
a mild dry Day, let him take them up, and 
ſhake the Earth from their Roots. F. 4 i Vi 1 
Let! him draw two or. 
Room, where 7 no * 
near A any q winding a. Pi 
rounE op each bf Plant, le m. 
up to Ke To's at 1 good Sane 


another. 
Y LALL 437 3 
\ali426ie © 
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Ack, gn ert: et r Ret r 1 


ther in the © 


841 


Ar it de given 


22 td nth Brenng ft 
next let them de planted. | Durs c 


1 a » Yard Diltance” Fig 


a deep Hole being 
> . Job © 73 
not face abore ive Inches be Wore the Level of 
the Ground: © © | 
Earth is to be 3 Top in 
z large Hill, and che whole covered, except 
ben bene the flowering Stalk i 


A N 140 Fes Ae tube ee theſe : 
there muſt be a Ces of 


watered : the Dampneſs 997 in the Ground 
is to the full as much as they will require. 
Ffom this Time to he peril of the Seeds, 
nothing is more in much Water; 
ele Aang are firſt fer, 
they will decay and if afterwards, the _ 
will be jeſs valuable. N 
Their future Management muſt be this. Af 
tet fix.» Weck, the Ground muſt be well dug 
between them : this will at the ſame Time give 
them Nouriſhment, and deſtroy Weeds. | 
Till they begin to ſhoot, in the Flower- 
Stem, they muſt have no Water: and aiter 
that Time, they muſt have it, unleſs the Seaſon 
ſave the Labour, every third Evening. 
The Water muſt. be allowed but in 
derata Proportion and the Ground berw 


| have it alls for it ſhould always be a Rule, 
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E/treat hene of one of the moſt fail | for of the Plant thus rightly underſtood, there is Jan. 
. arly and vulgarly known Flowers of but ene known Species ; the double Flower it 
the Garden: but as it is familiar tis ſbmetimes ſhews being only the Luxuriante of 
+ fo univerſal ; and we propoſe to leave no Article Nature from goed Culture, as we have ſhewn on 
untouch'd, that can be uſeful to any concern'd | other Occaſions, 


with our Subject. The Root is a ſmall Bulb, compos'd of many 
The Hardineſs with which this Flower rears its | Coats or Skins; of which the outer one is blackiſh, 
Head among the Snow at the dead Time of Winter, | the others whitez and the Whole is full of a 
if planted properly, and long before the earlieſt | tough Juice. From the Baſe run many long white 
of Spring, however manag d, give it a Claim to | Fibres. "2 
Attention; nor does it want Elegance to recom- The Leaves and Stalks riſe together, ſurrounded 
mend it in the ſingle State, much leſs in the | half their Length by a white filmy Scabbard : 
double. this is their Defence from Nature againſt the ex- 
The Writers on Botany have all mention'd it, | treme Rigour of the Seaſon wherein they appear. 
but under various Names; the proper Generical | The Leaves are long, narrow, and thick; and 
Diſtinctions in the bulbous Plants, having never | their Colour is a deep green, with a blueiſh Tinge. 
been eſtabliſh'd till LixN vs. Two of theſe naturally riſe more upright than the 
The older Writers call it Leucoium bulboſum ; reſt, to defend and ſhield the lower Part of the 


the later, Narciſſo-Leucoium; and both join it with | Stalk : the others ſpread farther and droop. 
2 very different Set of Plants, the proper Leucoia, The Stalk. is angulated, of a paler green, 
which have a Flower of fix Petals without | naked, and four or five Inches in Height. Its Top 


a Nectarium; this having only three, with a con- droops with the Weight of a ſingle Flower, which 
ſpicuous and elegant one. burſts from an oblong flatted Seabbard, and ap- 
On this Diſtinction in Nature Livx vs has | pears too large for its tender Support. 

founded a new Genus ; ſeparating it from. the This is compos'd of three Petals, and a Necta- 


Proper Leucoium, under the Title of Gatan- | rium, conſiſting of three Parts, reſembling ſo 
THUS, To this he adds no diſtinctive Character; 
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| many more. Let the Student perfectly under- 
Numb, XVIII. | Gee . g 
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—— Error of confounding it as a Species of the ſame 


Plate 


Genus with what is call d the greater Snow-drop, | 

DL 106-918 U. 4 

lane . cpm 

: theſe are 

t in, Form | 

* poſition... The Nectarium, 2 

of a tubular Form, cylindric, and compos d of. | 

three Parts : theſe, are half as long,as,the Petals, 
and are obtuſe and nick'd at the Ed. 
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rec Pos of the 8 which, : are 2 
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very ſhort, that their Antheræ are the firſt Object 
which ſtrikes the Sight. They Ts 1 
vergent, and terminated each b 

S Theſe are, Ar w. and ter, 

a little to the Y ariety 28 2 WI 
* In their Centre ale a pure whit 9555 
and che Seed - veſſel which follows, is 'rbundiff, |. 
and mark'd with three Ri 

The fix Filaments ſbew We Picht to be one bf 
the Hexandria of Lixx us, a Claſs which com- 
prehends moſt of the bulbous Plants; and the 


inge Style mevr 1 1 de cn of the An. 


Culture of the Gat rue. 


the Ead of Hanse, opening; with-che San rſh 


and cloſing. as he ſets. Our common Cỹ 


brings it a Month ſooner than in its natural l- 
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From à common lttl Plant maſt valu d foi 1 


XVIII. ic Time of flowering in the open Air, we advance 


Fig. 3. 


to one Which demands the Attention of the Cu- 
rious; as a ſingular, and nnn 
few exceed it in either Reſp ect. | 449143 
The Botanical Writers in denen have-nam'd 
it; for its conſpicuous Elegance brought it early 
into the European Gardensy was none Walch —4 i 
over unnotic d. unn et 

Like the reſt of the bülbous Claſs it has bien 


call'd by different Names; but, till the great Re- | 


and often celebrated, it was never properly teferr'd { to 


former of the Science, 10 often mention d here, 


to its Genus. Nr 
The eaflieſt among has who have aid it, 


and Jacobæus. 
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ful Care is a proper M 4. and Situation of the 
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be: is, a Native of the Abe, and flowets there 


1ACOB wN 
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uh 8 at eight Inches 


E uy bury'd two Inches and a half with 


the Surface be rak d over them; 
thus let chern. re till che. End of OZober, 
hen ſcatter bver- the * 
geons Dung mix'd together. | F 
The Rains chat follow will waſh this in, * 
jw invigorate the Roots + hang pp gg 


quit d to ſhoot for 


The Produce of Off-ſers will be very e 
from theſe, and alſo from ſuch as are planted in 
the common Way in Gardens; but as a Clufter 
of che Flowers is agreeable to the Eye, they 
ſhayld not be. parted n . once in four 
Tears. 

The double Sort requires vn cher Culfurg 


but on have Ow ee, 
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=DrzLenivs, and moſt of the later auen, 
call it a Lillio narciſſus. 

Old Pax EMSON thought, from the red Colour 
of its Flower, it ought not to be plac'd among 
che Daffodils; tho in Obſervance of ' eftabliſh'd 
Cuſtom, he rang' d it as one of them; and our Gar- 
deners are not leſs remote from Truth than the 
moſt diſtant of theſe, in making it a Lilly. 

Wn —_ its common Name is the Jacobaca 
Lig. 

Its e Gas" is the Amaryllis, whoſe 
Characters we have had more than one Occaſion 
to explain before. Hither Linn zvs refers it; 


and, for Diſtinction of the Species, adds, ſpaths | 


| wniflora,' corolla iniequali, genitalibus declinatis: Sil 
call it a Naxciſſus; adding Indicus, Indices ruber, 


gle irregular flower'd Amarylts, with the Filaments 


| and Style declinared, To diſtinguiſh ir by 25 
| Wo 


ſet, that it were 
was e The only need. 


ſhelter'd Place be choſen, and let the Bed be made 
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Ad when this Border is 
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to oer in all ita Clary at chis Period, by due 


. COCA reopen yet; ph 
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deeper red than the Stalk. Nati iu 
Wen the Steff Nis reach'd e 
e Ways, and Wi 
2 ee Weg i Pre 1 
d Way, chree 
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Wöchin this Flower 
Petals,, 

-The-Bilamencs i Cont have yellow, 
Butions. 7 „ ier N Renn 


The Style is fs — ap Galen, flelhy, and 
ſplit into three Parts as the Top, dal es 
The Middle one of the three lower Petals fur |! 


rounds them half. their Length ; and this Petal is ins | 


the ſame Manner ſurrounded by the two which are 
next it, for more than a third, of its Length; 
aud as theſe mn dee. pa | 
| upward.. - in ate Au 

The Seed - xeſſal which oe — wars 
Form, and in three Cells contains numerous 
Seeds. 

Thi Clas ef the Plant h very canſpicyouy in this 
Strufture of the internal Part of the Flower. The 
ſix Filaments refer it plainly to the Hexandria ; and 


the ſingle Style to the firſt en vcr awed 
7g A ** 
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Culture of the Jac0B BAN H riss. 


The Plant is a Native of South America, whence 


we receiv d the firſt Account of it from S1Mon- | 


pz Tovax; who, from the Reſemblance of the 
Petals to the pictur'd Swords on Habits of the 


Jacobean Knights, gave it Gu . n "oy 
cobzan Lilly, 

In its native Climate the We beſt nk 
flowers moſt boldly where there is a rich Earth 
with ſome Moiſture, and with enough Sand to 
make it always free and-looſe, ::'This muſt be our 
Guide for a n = Wy ral _ 


. 
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Mi equali-Parts of Pond:Mud; Wobd-Pile 
| Eavth, and Mould, froh under the Turf in a 
: |; rieh*Meadow,': To thrit Rarrows of this Mix- 
tune, add two Bliſhels of \ coarſe: Sand, and one 
of rotted Cow-dung. This, after repeated Try- 
A1 hrs found, raiſe de Plaot preferably to 
any other; natural Sail or Mixture. Wo 
| 2\Phe;Mitiodfof propagating it, is by Roots 
aid from Aera, ar by Off ſets from thoſe 
ien oe Candela, but af theſe, when it can 
| be done, the former is vaſtly preferable. A 
lever raid fron an American Root, in the 
Compoſt hete directed, exceeds the common Kind, 


88 8 all that an E Imagination 


—— 


cou'd: conceive-. 


0 We have. faig hat the: asus abt che. Hias 
muſt be proportion d to that of its natural Cli- 
mate. Thouſands of theſe Roots have been 

| preſerv'd when there were ho [Stoves z but they 
flower weakly... The regulated, Heat of a Stove 

| lone comes near. has of dhe common. Air in 
; South America z A 

| Perfection otherwiſe. 

| The very Period of flowering may be alter'd hoy 
: this Management; and to this alone we can owe 

'fo glorious a Flower at ſo dead a Seaſon. In 

Nature it throws up the Flower-ſtalk very i 

larly; and this Way we take the full Advantage of 

her Wildneſſes. 

8 for planting Otte is inthe bod 
of Jul. 

As many Pots wh be To with the Compoſt 
as there are Roots; and they muſt be plac'd in 
| theſe; with Carez and cover'd an Inch and half 
| been the Top. Theſe Pots ſhould be plac'd in a 
warm ſhelter'd. Part of the Garden, and once in 
— — kr | 


| Waben iche Shoot appears, they ſhould' be ſet 


For | among the Greenhouſe Plants, then in the open 


Air, and waterid every other Evening. After 
this they muſt be remov'd early into the Green- 
| | houſe; and thence, at the Approach of Winter, 
into the Stove. 


This is the Management of the full - grown 
| Roots brought from America, as well as of the 
Off: ſets rais d here; and thus after having ſent 
| up a Flower-ſtalk on one Side of the Root, in 
September, they will ſhoot out another, at the End 
of ' November, from the other Side, and N in 
the dead of Winter in full Glory. 
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nts „ and rants it Helleborus 2 
| Sad, Ee A e e 
er minen! and ald the peiliar Chafzeter riling 
from the Place of the Flower, as its Diſtinction 
from the other Species, 'Helleborus flort folio in- | 
: FN 


4 


dente: Hellebore, n kd” drei the 

Leaf. 

IR, ** call i Aconite 2 8 

an Imagination that the Plant was 

2 0 Camzrarivs ſays, the Root * | 

is. purgative ; tho in an -quantity 

Hon ns may do Miſchief. Shs ee as Fe 
bares, Gen n Quality. 1 . 

renn 

blackiſh en eee 


* 7 


rais'd. on a Foot-ſtalk, — | 
Ms by a Flower. Many of thele Stalka uſually 
riſe from the ſame Root z but all of e Kind 
55 85 * each being a Farbe And per+ | 


$; 2316131135 26415 deen 


is, round, hollow, ſmooth, naked, || 


the Bottom, , and all the. W | 
| * Oo the Hin of this plac r 
73 * is not join d to the Stalk. at its Edge, but 
' d upgn..it by the Middle, and. is. of a hand- 
be The general Form is roundiſh; 
bur e de deeply, divided jnco. an imm 
Number of long and and narrow Segmenta, and theſe 
often ſplit again at the Ends. The Colour is a 


freſh and lively green, but with ſome light Tinge 
of yellowiſh. © COM 


Insa the Centre of this Leaf is placd a fingle 
Flower. This has no Footſtalk ; it is large ; and 


7 — vos 


of a beautiful yellow, ting'd toward the Baum | 


often with a Caſt of green. 


The Flower is compos'd of fix Petals, 2 
oblong, obtuſe, and naturally a little bending in- 
wards. 


This is its general Form and Figure ; but 


— 1 de of theſe riſe ſeveral Styles, of a he 


Clan the Plant 
| indria. To determin of the wriore effetirial Nrti. 


| muſt be examined+'for dar is che Dikinenmbe 


" 2 . 
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} Sigure, and cermiindted? by thick, Pops. - ET | 
0 e e e eee 
it is un of the Pup. 


cle of the Claſi, che Infertions: of the Filamina 


| tween the icoſandrous and polyandrous Plants "ih 
| each of which there are 4 Nutttber of Fitatnehts. 
They riſe here from the Ricepricle, and therefore 
— K nom 
In the {coſantrous Tribe theſe Filamente g 
to the Oup i but fuch un Iniſertiom here would be 
impoſſible, for- the Flower has none Ix w 
naked from the Leaf, or from the Summit of the 
Stalk, which ſerves ut onde 40 u Foot - ſtalk for the 
Ammo gas. rate — M205 wy 
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te Gor CHAS accompanies th 
"the Face of Winter, 184 


2 * o& 'of Spri 8. aer au enn CODING 
tem ir . ay Hex avs hs ga | 
ral, m our Climate, would be of Diſadvantage to 


; it and all that can be done to aſſiſt the flowering, 


is to adapt u proper Soil. This, with a fayour- 
Wie Situation, Will, as in the Caſe of the Shw- 


2 


en e in whick'Cuftom 
no plants it, is too rich; and in moſt Places 
Where it is more regarded, the Fault is extended, 
by the adding more Dung, by way of enriching 
chat which was too rich before. 
Te bring 'it te che utnioſt reiehen, e 
make it flower early, rt under be pg of 
and fil d with this artificial Sil: 
; Earth from a dry Paſture one Load, Maile two 
Barrows, Lime one 'Buſhel, Sand three Buſhes 
Mix theſe well, and throw them up in a Ridgę in 
we Border at Autumn. hs Fe op BG 
Winter and Spring 
| In the Beginning of Mey ſpread the Soil, 50 
lay- aßde as much as will cover the Roots 090 
Inches, when plac'd in the Border. 
The Roots are to be taken up in the ſeep 
Week in June, and parted in the uſual Manner. 


there is that within which Gelervey particu- 
T 


| Then draw Lines lengthway and a-croſs of the 
new 
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deal af Elegance. 2 
* Wr 12 en 

12 
e or double State, "under 


Yidb, as a, Diſtinion: for ——— 


lancealatis eretis-: Colchicum, wich upright; flat, 
Tren 
Leaves appear at different Seaſons: 0 
The Regs is of a Figure approaching; round, | 
but ſomewhat oblong and compreſt d: it is ſmall 
at the Top, and at. the Bottom edg'd, and fur- 
aiſh'd with many. white Fibres. . The outer Goats 
are of a duſky reddiſh brown, but within, the 
Subſtance of. the Root is white, fleſhy, and full 
of 4 milky Juice. _ 


From this, at the End of foe. 3 he 
Flower, ſu on no S t iſſuing imme 
Cately n the Root, by. its 
tubular Part, which riſes to four. or five .Inches 


above” the Surface before it begins ins to. arge, 
and'thence dilates into a vaſt ahd ſpecious ay. | 

The tubular Part is of a pale red, angulated, 
tender, and perfectly ſmooth. Authors who men- 
. are xp 
underſtood” of "this ' Part of the Flower. Con- 
pus led the Way; and thoſe have fallow'd 
him, who had not the Attention to cxamihe that 
Part with Striftneſs. = 

This lender and angulated Tube of the Flower, 
is defended under the Earth, to its Surface, 
by a few filmy Subſtances, Keep. off. che 
Inſet rers, whom its Je wou'd otherwiſe 
e from being rotted by 

the Damp. 

At the Top it divides into fx large and bean- 


dul Segments : theſe are pointed, fleſhy, hollow ; 
and, where the Flower is ſingle, they naturally 


ſtand erect; but when luxuriant Culture makes it | 
r the accumulated Segments in the Middle, 
down thele guter ones, and only a few. of 
— maintain themſelves in the natural; cre& 
Poſture. In this State the whole Flower i is thrown 
W was open, and in Size, Colqur, Proportions 
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and Diſpoſition df the Parts, excteds moſt of the 
Beauties of the Garden. 

The Colour is the moſt delicate red thut can be 
conceiv d; it is a mixt Tint of Crimſon and 


{| Fleſh-colout : uſually very pale; but even in that 


State full of Luſtre z ſometimes JOEY Ind 4 
deeper and much richer Dye. 
In the, double Flower the Colour ts naturally 


1 ſtrongeſt on the Inſide, paler without, and from 
| the broad Part it grows gradually fainter all the 


Way down neee 
whitiſh, 

The ſame Fe Nature, elch in this 
Plant fills the Flower with Petals, uſually ſends 
up two or. three from the ſame Root; whereas, in 
the ſingle Kind, there commonly is but one Flower 
from each. This alſo is a great Recommendation; 
they form the fuller Beauty, and they laſt the 


There follows a three - parted Seed: veſſel, with 
numerous rounded Seeds. 

To know the Claſs,” the Student muſt examine 
a ſingle, not a double Flower: the additional 
Segments in theſe take the Place of the Organs of 
Fructiſieation, ot, at the leaſt, confuſe the Ac- 


count. In the ſingle. Flower they are extremely 
oonſpicuous ; and we have already told the young 


Boraniſt, the ſingle and double differ only as Va- 
rieties from Accident, the Species being the ſame. 

In this Flower he will perceive there are fix 
Filaments: theſe are ſhorter than the Segments, 
and grow ſlender upwards. Their Colour is a 
delicate pale red; and on the Top of each is 
plac'd an oblong Button. Among theſe riſe three 
Styles. They have their Origin from the Rudi- 
ment of the Sced-yeſſel, which is at that Time 
bury'd in the very Subſtance of the Root. 

The Plant therefore is of the Hexandrovs or 


ſixth Claſs in the Ln, Syſtem, 2 one of 
the 7. en, 


Culture of the Dovpts Cor enicuu. 


ic_is 4 Native ef eur Meadows, ſingle, but 
not common. The Sbil in which it thrives beſt, 
is rich black Mould moderately damp; and 
there, in the Courſe of Nature, after the Flowers 


ate faded, the Seed-veſſel ſlowly ripens, and raiſes 


itſelf toward the Surface. 
Early in Spring appear the Leaves; and they 


are broad, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Lily, and 
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raiſe in Gardens the 
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demands and; deſeryes, ſame farther Agentigg. „ 
' The Sexds of dee Hora nat daz 
come to. Perfection 3 for whi is beſt np 
propagate the Plant by the Off-ſets from the ald 


Roc. Theſe it produce i Sf Number, and 
a eaſily, mapag'd,.r.; 
or, hei 


Sin 
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rPAPUE. no Stovę 


— of 


per to pot 5 fen of them, planting them-:Jater, | 


than the reſt; tor flowering as. Shisrdead Seaſon) | 
The, Warmah zhare i im good Girfcokenle;, 
will apply al tay Wire far, Me, fg 4 
and they may thus be braught to chein Pexfaflion,, 
when che Death e ches Flowers. l give them 
an additional Value. - Dole bre mn nr 
The great Care ia railing them, Whether in the 
open Ground or Pom, is 30 give ben a. proper 
Soil. The common Mould of a Genen in wo. 
much. carich'd. by Dung. bas bnided pier Ilie. 
The Compoſt J bave of late Near nt d, and 


0? bas toni ae gi raph 48t | 
oN 121 al 1275 mot 3 4 
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E ni bY9Yaglq 90 bluod rim fo n big 
-'Phe Student/ worm wo have taughr to/confider 
a Difference in Colour of Flowers ef che ume 
Nume; us A Mark of actidintal Variety, not a 
Diſtinctiot of» Species, | will ſtandꝭ ſurpria'd-toiſce 
us inttoduce a Coldbicum,' under the Nam of Va- 
riegatedꝭ tu hi Notice, 28 diſtindt Spocics. 
We are toſtelb him that altho* the Variegatiom of 
tha. Flower, which is permanent and turtaim be 
the moſt ohvioas. Mark of Diſtinctios in this 
Plant, the Leaves alſo have their peculiar Form 
and Appearance; that it is an abſolutely diſtinct 
Species; ne 
anct wit require & different Care and Culture. 
Tho' a Native of the Eaft, it came early into 
the Exvopeay Gardens 3 and it is too conſpicuous 
and elegant to have been Overlook d by any who 
wrote upon theſe Subjects: all fince that Time 


ryþer' Title. CoxN© TVs calls it Colebicul bur leg. 
„1 Natne ' tranſlated” for the common Gar. 
deen Others have ealbd it Coltbicurt FitiNlart- 
um; the Variegation of the Flowers reſembling 
tat of the Pyitillary: und n from its 
Country, Colchicum Chionenſe. 1S#122 706 
Eres," forming his Peeige eee 
chat rea Diſtinction in che Eeaves, which deter- 
rrinbs it a ſeparate Species, calls it Coltbitiim' folits 
rndulatis Patentibur; ColtVicunt, Wich "dulated 
Haan Leaves. 1 D925 1h 19918 12 
ne Root is oblorig and 4 lick ted WU 


vi, © The” Leaves are broad, thorr, need an 
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of "deep green, amen From nr 
our Colchirum : Singulartey is in 
Flower" This Nies 1 in the other In- 


ſtances, long before they appear ; and in Form 
reſemibles 'thar er the other Kind. Ita rubular 

Pert s long; end angulated; White at the Sur. 
face of the Farth;' Un thence | clouded 
W lierte edle. 1 „Hoge zi or 
N de Top bande the Body of he Flower, 
ford of fr long and very beautiful Segments, 
colour'd in fo ſingular and elegant a Manner, tha 
no Eye ever paſs'd it unobſery'd. 


| Tb Ground-Colour, or tha; diffue'd over to 


Body of the Flower, is a pale fleſhy Crimſon. 
Upon, this are plac'd n ſmall ſquare 
Spots of. the moſt ſively yet Bloog-red ; and 
along the Centre of each Leaf ryns a Rib of whir: 
The Spots are A wich great 
forme Flowers, ſo as to mack a kind of Lett 
Work; bot in ches they ame unally blackiſh, 
The moſt perfect State of the Flower is: what 
we have repreſented i in the Figure; in which the 


Vein Is very bonſpieubus, and. che Spots 
e&/inrameraþle, but diſpos'd with Jeſs Regulatity 
whe 'Centre:i of this Flower - ſtand - fix -Filte 
ments, as id the other; and there are, in the ſame 
Mannôr, three Styler Theſe Partz tefer it to the 
farrie Clafs with the former, as all Species of the ſame 
Genus muſt bel but inthe Culture there is an eſſenti 
Pifftronce. That is not to be ſired to the Clab 
of the Plant, but to its natural Clime 1 — 
Culture 
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et 4 proper Cuiſ# be mails for it 
ming equal Parts of 'Meadbw Edrth! || 
with — 4 with about one fourth Vati; 
aud as dh, af Yethe mor- larle a., 
0 * ; mais more Winter and 
during that Seaſde and 
— 3 (ome 
Mth 
'Offiſtes, or 
Mur 1 bet Method it b Seed, but 
de peut ul de taken 5 j have it 
Moan Smet HH een — — 
i Ri id the Propagation” by Roots, 
Th 1 eee N 
Le, ee bh de 
of "Warmth": the Roots 9 5 
ed bm Border bf as Cem Sd, and 
gen ſucceed tolerably, but it is beſt to pot 


1 ein Uher much better, when taken 
ür 
to it in the Stove. 


In this Caſe they muſt 150 frequent flight | 
Waterings 3 and the Mouldiſhavid be drawn up 


bebe 2 and let — be ſown in 
es, SINE pot juſt named, in the Be. 

Mas Babu Al O1 Aid 9119 
ts beet . ſunny Putt of che 
Som | 1 Winter! in Spring, let cher 
na Morning Sun; and during Sum- 


de pl Pes deere there is Shade and 

ditt, tan 2 242 N bee at C46) 

II Mis Tune e en e 
"UA ef Weeds; the weakeſt" most de 

e Were wer Rand too thick ; and 
the "Earth" Ken dry, mut bete geütde Wa 
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Wen WW feite detay, let che ele Bor- 
face of the Firth be ſtirred 6 ightly,” as not to 
moe he tender Roste, and Ger a quarter” of 
aff Lech ef bew. be foattered oder 
. ahn gaunaig amth do 1 94 
Wich this Management they will we uh 
duillly,” and zt ce Time Wheh the Leaves are 
— STIns Feat they will be i. for 
tranſplantihg. 217; O: 1210070 90 e113 £7 
let 4 Bed be wee i 
'a very warm and | ſheltered ANY and well 
tegie Gp With We (arte } 16579 wil 
Let all Re Meuld be taken — rants 
and ffted catefully theo“ u fine Sieve; the Robts 
| will remain behind, and they muſt be planted 
dut* into the Berdee immediately, Tia beſt ro 
ſet them a Finger's Length. diſtance, and to 
cover them an Inch wich Mould. 
— Thus they will riſe to the Condition of the 
other Roots, and they are then to be treated in the 
faine Manner: Where there are all the Conveni- 
| epcits of Gardening, we ſhould direct that the 


| 


about their Bottoms, as they riſe in Height. 
For either of theſe Purpoſes, the Roots are to 
be taken up as ſoon as the Leaves are decay», 
ed and. de be planted in che Beginning of 
A. ban mega i wotd yaok „anal 
«The; Method, from Seed in excellent for; new, 
Varieties ) and the Plaats ſo raiſed, anſwer all 
the, Trouble, by hein Beauty . 3: 10 898; 

To this Purpoſe, let freſh Seeds be procmp- 
red, if poſſible, ſom the Love 1. if otherxiſe. 
let enn frow the — and beſt; 
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| greater Part of them ſhould be planted in a 
warm Border; and the ' Remainder potted; ſome 
for! the Stowe, and others: fot the Green-houſe, 

Dy this various Management, the Gardener 
will learn an important Leſſon, which he will 
find hold true untverſally: that altho* Plants 
from urmer Olimates, will ſometimes keep a- 
e in the open Air, and flower in it; yet 
there why no — — between tre _ 
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18 eflill 163k £66: 1 ap * In. IN 
ITY hall in no Inſtance: be able 40 po- 
| duce more Proof of hat Luxuriance ta 
which Nature ney cg right, 9 
than the preſent, 183% D901 
Tbe Plant we N propoſe 8 
of the Student with all its Bigneſs of Flower and 
Fullneſs of Perals, with all its Offspring round 
about its Sides, is nothing more in Species, 
than the common Daiſy of our Meadows, rais d 
by various Degrers td more and more Luſtre. 


We ſhall endeavour to lead the Studem thro? 


theſe” feveral Stages; And he will tbrnce leatn 


how 20:confider\ontier; a ed mol unbounded ** 
Wen of Variation. 188 £7 3 iff 11 W 
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The e little Daiſy of « our Fields. is 
ſometimes alrogerher white ; and ſometimes edg'd 
- with red. Of this, the Gardener took his firſt 
Advantage, and raifing | Seeds from the plain, 
white, and the red tip'd Kind, obtained two Va- 
rieties,” 2 larger Flower all white, ne x larger 
altogether red, 8 

From the Seeds of theſe e with 
40 another's Farina; the Work of the Winds, not 
any Conſultation of the Gardener, role a third 
Kiod,. the pyed or vatiegated. Thus ſtood the 
Account, after the ſecond Vears of Culture. 
But farther Manzgement of the ſame eaſy 
Kind, produced in a Year more, the vaſt double 
L White, 
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n-. and ſpread into an. unequal Fist | itmpregie the Raben of hola the Female 


double red Daiſy, inſtead of / throwing the Flow- 
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Tb tubular Floſcules contain both Male and 
| | Feradle Parts: 'it h in theſe therefore, rhar'che 
the ene Dat, ap nn 3h} CharaQers of the Chaß am woſbe read'; the ligu- 
long the Daiſy kept its Form tho dou- pr 090 have only the Female.:;; —— - !, 
more Care and Cukure burſt the Flower AI Filaments in the tubälar Floſtult, are 
another Shape: inſtend of the original and f five,” ahi their Buttons coaleſce into a Cylinder. 
circular Form, the Daiſies of "theſe. | Tue e the Plan is one of the Syngeneſia, 
inds now burſt their fight Cups ir- | nd ey ripen their own Seidl, as well 


creſted and waved. ri er e 558 ? | "Flowers, the Plaat 1 2 one of that Diviſion, in 
29 — as it appeared ſingular, 3 which-the various Impregnation is unneceffary, 
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an Imperfection, became conſidered 
4 And hence the Coxcomb-daify, white 
red; and ſpeckleds/* fkk 
52 r 
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| original Method of producing thoſe ſe⸗ 
— —ę— veral Varieties we have named from the com- 
tied from ite Centre as the; Foorſtalk,, an OF: | 222 Deiſy, has been by Seed, and in thut Mai: 
ſpring of little Daiſies ſupporred.on lender Pedi- ner they, may ſtill be raiſed by thoſe who 
. mhich/-w6. figure; the | 998, vt, the Seeds of the common Daly, an 
Plans and dest of it in this. Place, under the, 88e Test f ng. thoſe of the beſt Kinds te 
Name of prlifetous Daiſy: the Gardener call i nne 
Hen and Chichensz. "This is an Article of great Conſequence, 
| ————— — as. general Conſideration, tho not with Regard 
u under che Tilo of Bella berranjt prolifera, 1 Its | 0 this Particular Species; and we ſhall in « 
diſtinfive Name wich him in the! common/fingle, | fucceeding Number, give it at large. wnder the 
State is, Balis ſcops nude, naked talk'd Daiſy 3 | Head of. raiſing double Flowers. 
but the fame. Liuxutiance which in this Variety "Aeqrdfeat ug, Sünden wie b, weil Rocket 
raiſes che Offepring about the parent Flower, | with all the Vaticties; and this proliferous Kind 
puſhes out ſome. ſmall Leaves on the Stall. | among che reſt. that it would be idle from any 
The Roa and Leaves reſemble thoße of the | orher-Motive than Curioſity, to ſow hem 
original plain Daiſy, ny a They are encreaſed (eaſily, by parting the 
ger» and every Way more luxuriant. Roots; and always thrive the better for it; 
"The Root, ſends out, more. Fibre, 4,and the. | ing their Kinds and Colours regularly under this 
Leaves where: they are moſt full, have the Management; tho when left ſeveral ſucceſſive 
middle Veins à little rediſhz, and. are irregularly | Years unremoved, they will by None ex 
wr dai — indented on 2 n into a common Field Dai. 
e Sta are numerous, in Fropor- No Compoſt is vired for them, ons} 
don to thoſe of the common Daiſy, of a pale eee 


green, but a little rediſh at the Bottom, and poſe better than any Mixture: but to preſerve 
ſometimes naked z ſometimes decorated with a them in full Beauty, this ſhould be e 


lixcle filmy Leaf changed. 

On the Summit of each Stalk ſtands one Prin- | Por their firſt Reception there de choſen 

cipal Flower ſurrounded with five or fix minute * 0 * Ae Border; for — OY and 
27 9 


The central Flower is fo large, the Stalk 4 A&vrk Clillieſs, ure both improper. 


| viſually. dende wich it, and its Colour, is red, |, Cet there be laid in this a Quantity of rich 


more or leſs - variegated with white; the little paſture Earth, ſuch au is of a firm Compoli- 

Flowers are. paler. : The Seeds are placed after- | tion, and of the loamy Kind. | 

wards upon a ſwelling Recepracle. * ; About the Middle of September, let this be 
To acquaint. the Student with che Structure of | got ready ; and let forme good Roots parted 


A Blower in this Plan, we muſt refer him to, | | from a thriving Stock de f. ſer ia it, at eight 


| obliterated by Culture, is of the compoſite radia- | red, but that the ſame Care be every 1 


irs plaineſt and ſimpleſt State. Inches diſtance. 

eee in Ger Gelb thei Gapden, art "Let them have Water if the Seaſon be dc 
che Eye 3 bus Botany is ro. be Rudied in "he | and they will flower ſoon in 8 and 
r | ſome at this more early Period. 8 2 
The Flower, when no Part ofiit ks therad oe | . Afeer che firſt Plantation, nothing. is, requis 


ted Kind; and conſiſts of two, Sorts of. Floſcules. | repeated. Let the Roots be taken up at tha 
The Cup wherein it Is, is form'd of an ir- Seaſon: * Earth i in which they had grown car. 
Dl * g L ried 
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The Botanical Writers of late Time all name 
the Plant, for fince its firſt Appearance in the Curo- 
ropæan Gardens in the Year Fifteen Hundred and 
Ninety, none could omit to celebrate its Beauty. | 
The Englib Name is a Tranſlation of that by 
in Latin, + Myacincbus Stellaris carlureus , to this, | 
C. Baumm adds, Anens, on Account of its 
particular Beauty; others Byzantinus, from the 
Place whence we are ſuppoſed fifſt to have 
received it z and others from the fine Blue of 
its Flowers, reſembling that of the Berge 
Flower, Flore Boragius. 
Linn æus much more diſtinct and accurate, 
ſeparates this and the reſt of the ſtarry Kind from | 
the other Hyacinths, and ranges them with the 
Squill. He gives in his ſpecifick Name for this 4 | 
Character of the Flower; he calls it, Scilla ra- 
dice ſolida Floribus lateralibus alternis ſubnutantibus: 
folid rooted Squill, wich the lateral Flowers 
alternate, and à little drooping on their Foot- 
ſtalks. | „ 
To thoſe acquainted with the old Botany, 
there will appear ſomothing ſtrange, even to 
Extravagance, in refering the ſtarry Hyacinth 
to the Squill : but the Fault remains not with 


g 
. 


at 
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perfectly agrees in all its Parts with that of | 
the Squill ; and has not the leaſt Reſemblance 
to that of the. proper Hyacinth, | 
This influenced Linn vs to remove it from 
the Place in which it had ſo long improperly 
ſtood; and with this all the others: tis one of 
his happy Boldneſſes in the. Improvement of 
the Science; and thoſe to whom it appears moſt 
raſh, will on examining. the Flowers find it per- 
fectly juſt. e isn 
The Root is a large Bulb, roundiſh, white, 
fieſhy, and full of a thick mawkiſh Juice. 
The Leaves are long and narrow, pointed at 
the Extremity, and of a deep and elegant green · 
The flowering Stalk rifes to eight or. ten 
Inches high, and is round, but a little ridg'd, 
Juicy, and tender: of a whitiſh green at che 
Top; but towards the Baſe purpliſh. 
The Flowers are numerous, and of à con- 


. 
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|| 
him who removed it to this Place, and called it, | 
by this Name, but with thoſe who mixed it | 


among the Hyacinths. The Error is not the leſs, ; | 
becauſe many have adopted it. The Flower 


ſummate Beauty. They ſtand in a handſome Þ 
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Spike: they are placed on the lender Fog 
ſtalks, and their Weight in warmer Seafons 
makes them droop a little; but it is not ſo 
wich thoſe which are brought to flower at 
this Period; nor much with a/. 
ach Flower is compoſed of fix Petals, re- 
gular in Size.and Shape, and naturally- full ſpread 
They are oblong, broadeſt in the Middle, 

and ſharp pointed; and they are placed imme- 
diately upon the Foot-ſtalk, without any Cup. 
The Colour is naturally a fine Sky - blue, 
unt it is ſaometimes paler, and ſometimes has a 
Claw of the Violet Purple: in che moſt perfect 
State of the Flower the Body of the Petals is of 
this celeſtial Blue; and there runs along the midſt 
each, a Line of bloody Purple, which dif- 
$ itſelf in a more faint Tinge on each Side. 
Tis this which blending with the whole, gives 
the violet Purple to the entire Flower; but the 
moſt perfect Condition is, that it ſhould be diſtinct. 
In the Centre of the Flower riſe ſix ſhort Fi- 
laments of a violet Blue, and in the Midſt of 
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them, a ſingle Style; this is alſo of a violet Purple 
at the Top, but toward the Bottom whitiſh. 
The Foot-ſtalks of the loweſt Flowers are con- 
derably long, and uſyally they are tinged with 
a pale Crimſon. Sometimes in a very beauti- 
ful Manner. i 
The Claſs to which this Plant belongs, is 
read conſpicuouſly in the Filaments and Style, 
the former being ſix, refer it to the Hexandria ; 
and the ſingle Style ſhews it to be of the firſt 
Section, under that Head, the Monogynia. 


Culture, of the Bux STakkgy Hyacinth. 


The. common Method of propagating this 
Plant is by Off: ſets from the Roots; hut for 
thoſe who entertain the true Spirit of Gar- 
dening, and with Curioſity unite the Patience, 
the Buſineſs is to be done by Seeds. 

This Method has the Adyantage of raiſing new 

Varieties; and the other, the Diſadvantage of 
ſpoiling the flowering : for when the Roots are 
frequently cleargd-from their Off-ſets, they pro- 
duce only a ſingle Stalk; whereas, when they 
are entire for four or five Years, every Root ſends 
up a whole Cluſter of Stalks loaded with Flowers. 

The beſt Soil for this Kind is this. Mix together 
' a Load of dry paſture Earth, half a Load of 
Pond - mud, a Barrow of Sand, and the ſame 
Quantity of rotted Cow-Dung. | 
| Let theſe be well blended, by. often turning 
and expoling to the Air, during the Winter 

and the ſucceeding Summer. Wu 

In Autumn, ler the Gardener prepare ſome 
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Boxes with it, for raiſing the Plants from Seed. 
In the latter End of September let "the part- 
ed Roots be planted in thoſe Beds, covering '| 
them two Inches. 
After this, they ae to be *(hlſterkd Je 
extreme ſevere * and kept clear _ 
Veeds. | | 
The Seedlings are be Ge dense other 
bulbous Kinds. The iSeeds are to be) covered | 
only a quarter of an Inch at ſowing; the young 
Plants muſt be. het clear from Weeds and 
Moſs, and in Wimer muſt have the full Seuth 
Sun, but in the Summer, G 
for tWwõꝛĩ Hours. W 
When they are thus e to che Time of | 
planting, . man. mne 1 
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l- ahnt amor,” | 
1 have Goken i in a Tae, Manner 
i MOV Occaſions the Art to pro- 


ppearance of F lowers, by planting. 
2 10 Roots, later, or earlier than the common 


50 at ; we adviſed for the late mentioned Spe- 
"cies, is now to be put in Practice, for many 
of thoſe which are to paint the Borders for 
Spring, and the firſt Months of Summer. 

Let the Gardener take the Advantage of a fine 
Day, and plant ſome Ranunculus's, and other 
the Spring Flower Roots. The Conſequence will | 
be, that when the reſt are decayed and gone, 
theſe will come in Seaſon, and continue the 
Spring Products to * Time of the Summer 
Flowers. 

There will require more Care to be * 
of theſe, than of ſuch as are planted at bet- 
ter Times. But we expect our Gardener to be 

careful; and we ſhall tell him how he may 
ſure Succeſs. 

Many have try'd this Plantation, but have 
found it fail; Rains rotting, or Froſts deſtroy- 

ing the new planted Roots. 

Let our Gardener. remember the Principles 

| upon which we have eſtabliſhed the Founda- 
cion of his Art, and he will know how to pre- 
vent theſe Accidents. 

Rains cannot rot the Roots unleſs they 

lodge ; and in a Bed tolerably prepared, they 
are not dangerous, except when the Roots are 

. new planted. 

As to the other Article, it depends 18 
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| caſions, the Dryneſs of the Soil, 


| Compott,7ani Tick and 4 half hep; and e 
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Witt a Strength Nülckly m de 
Place, and when they flower, there will be 
fourda great deal of Variety. I have thus raiſed 
fame Seeds, blue violet and white 


AAS Gon” as they have flowered, the worſt 
Kinds muſt be taken up and planted in com- 
mon Borders, where they will be leſs regarded. 
The fine ones will, be thus kept together , 
will, be chinn'd ſa as to have good Room br 

Nouriſamant. and. che -ſaeceedingiXeary then 
renne 8yery Rpot. 
Tbey muſt every Autumn have a, light Co- 
vering of © freſh Compoſt ſcattered over the 
Bed n — * mne at all 
Times.. | 
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its Force i in a great Meaſure upon the firſt: 
a common Froſt will: be very deſtructiye to 
Roots in wet Ground; but it muſt ben ſe- 
vere one indeed, that affects ſuch as lie dry. 
Let our Gardener dig up the Bed where he 
intends to plant theſe Roots, and ſpread over it 
4 Mixture of one Part Coal Athes, rr 
Parts Sand. 
Let him tread this in, and then dig the whole 
over again, and let the Quantity of Sand and 
Aſhes be as much as would cover the * an 
Inch and half deep. 
t him make the Bed, as for” thi Autumn 
Plantation, but plant the Roots half an Inch 
deeper, and round the Bed more at the Top 
to throw off the Wet. 
This done, let him place ſome Hoops over 

it at a due Diſtance, that he can cover it 
upon Occaſion; and thus leave them to Na- 
ture, only now and then ſheltering them from 
exceſſive Rain, or defending them from ſe- 
vere Froſts. Fs 
This is to be done by two different Me- 
thods. The Shelter from Rain, muſt be 
by Means of a Mat drawn over the Hoops; 
and the Defence againſt Froſts is, by cover- 
ing the Ground with Pea-ſtraw. 
Every Shower is not to be thus Gundel 
againſt, nor every froſty Night; but only when ei. 
ther is in the Extreme; for on all common Oc. 
the round 
| Shape '&f the Bed, and the Depth at which the 
Roots are 'Pliccd, will preſerve them. 
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— min iro "OS. he Sapdener conſider whether the Deſign 


There are; many of che hardy be to diſplay wild Nature in a full Freedom of the 
Shtubs which muſt be ſown' in the Beginning af Growth, or to train up the Shrub to Form. 
che'ſaceceding Months ;/ and fence ene, In thoſe Caſes where the Manner of Growth is 


muſt be made now. I | naturally beautiful, he has nothing to do but to 
Let a Piece of Ground be ſelected for this Pur- take out dead, or turn aſide ill growing Branches. 


that is oper to the Morning Sun and not Nature's Wildneſs is uſually attended with Irre- 
expos'd to the cold Winds. Bring on ſome freſh | gularity ; and the Buſineſs of Art, in this Inſtance, 
Earth from a dry rich Paſture, and ſpreading it |. is v0 preſerve: the one without permitting the other 
an Inch thick over the Ground, dig it in, Then | to appear. | 
throw up the Mould all together in two Ridges, Therefore in thoſe Shrubs intended for full 
Eaſt and Weſt, and thus leave it for the Air to Freedom of Growth, let him fee if any Bough 
moulder and impregnate.. 4 runs ous in a bad Place too long for all the reſt, 
After this, if the Weather be froſty, nothing and in that Caſe he is to take off the Top. If 
more is to be done, but overlooking the Ground, 4 where the Branches ſtand too cloſe, let him 
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and defending the ſeveral. Crops, as we have he- t a middle one from among them, or thin 
fore directed, by ſtrewing Peaſe-ftraw over ſome, its Shoots; andfiniſh this Work by making 
and drawing Mats or Cloths over the Hoops & | hs Boughs in general, tho' ever fo wild in their 
the others. | | Diſpoſition, run clear of one another. 


If the Weather be milder, 8 may be This done with the wild growing Kinds, let 
done, in pruning of che hardier Kinds of Tes. him trim up the others to a Head; but let, h 
A great, deal of Art is to be employ d for bring always leave more of that than might ap og fo 
ing the Shrub and Tree Kind introduc'd. into | . ſuitable: to the Size z and let him ade oo d ſome 
Gardens, to proper Form. There | are many. of | ſmall Shoots upon che Stems ; for otherwiſe, the Sap 
them . whoſe; Leaves are a great Ornament; and, | will not be drawn up in due Quantity. 
in ſome, the very Manner of Growth has its [ In all, theſe Things Moderation is the Rule: 
Beauty., In theſe. Caſes, yarious Methods arg to this let che Gardener obſerve ſtrictly; for he who 
e e ek uſes, his Knife too freely, is worſe than he who ut- 
of the Gran... CAT th ins lah N ee Th, 
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T HIS is the Seaſon for providing an early | will make a fine Figure among the reſt in a De- 
Crop of Strawberries : they will be very | ſert. 
valuable for coming ſo long before the others; Let as many middle-ſiz d Pots be provided as 
and the Expence and Labour are trifling. Some | will ſtand in a moderate Hot-Bed; bring in ſome 
good Roots are to be potted for this Purpoſe, and dry Earth from under the Turf in a rich Paſture, 
their Fruiting is to be brought forward by a Hot- | and break in among it a little Wood-Soot, and 
Bed: this is the general Buſineſs, but a great deal | ſome fat Marlez or, in Want of that, a little ſoft 
depends upon a proper Management. Chalk. 
Inthe firſt Place, there is one Kind that ſucceeds With this, when well mix'd, cover the Bottom 
better than the others in this Method: this is the | of the Pots three Inches deep. 
Scarlet Strawberry : therefore let the Plants be of this Let a Hot-Bed be got ready, and let Care be 
Sort; and it will be proper to mix three or four | taken that it have an equal and a moderate Heat. 
Pots. of the great Chili Strawberry among them: Let the Gardener take the Opportunity of the 
theſe, with good Management, will ſucceed ; | firſt mild Day, when the Earth is looſen'd from 
and their Fruit, which is as big as a Pullet's Egg, | the preceding Froſts; to take up the Plants in this 


3 Manner. 
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guiſh at this Seaſon, if been das we 
directed. The Pots m brought to the 

and theſe Plants up, by cutting in 

chem, at ſome Diſtance, that each may 


with a large Ball of its own Earth, 


trim'd off; and let the Plant, with its Ball, be 
in the Pot: then up wich 
Head of the Plant, SVELVER 
Mould. 
| 71 
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e 
E r the Gardener's ed ede for Seed; Aud am be Peper if 
4 of che Ground, be to loo Gn | the Matlagernert of 'Fildive in the ſume Way, 
torr Ph: hu aka much Care of e a Border in u dry 
| hitherto, it would be very idle to ler || Pfice; — ant! Blending d 
them ſuffer thro' Neglect; and this Lb a r 
when they are moſt in Danger. Fo that no 
Let him ſtir the Surface of the Mould yilthin )| bn a . 
the Glaſſes, and dig it up round about 6n the Out- 
nde: Then let him taks of any dend Leaves; 
draw the Mould a little up about the Stets z 
and in che Middle of the Day, unleſo when the 
Froſt continues very ſevere, raiſe the Glaſſts by a 


= 


—— 
their Bed to this Ground, with a Ball of 


on Earth; and ſuch muſt be choſen az an 


Brick, and give them „„ 8 caves, and have them moſt-curÞ'd:... 
5 . e . ed e Lage, ad hve hem mot at 
Muſhroom Beds, to preſerve them from Froſt and — of 210y ad rh Bon 


| Wet, be remov'd once in three Days, and freſh | 
laid in its Place; for if it grow-damp; and heat, 
chere will be more Miſchief from it than good. 
a Asen eee bike we ld 3 


a little Water between them. 
) "Ale ths they wil raquire coly-enhonet id 
C 
Woods always clear d away from between them. 
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HIS is cnc of the munierous Vegas | Theſe, "without Fooiftallcs, grow te. K in u re- Jan. 
Tribe that owe ſome Part of their Beau- | aular Manner: their Baſe is the broadeſt Part 
ty to-the wild Manner of their Growth. |: and_in the Midſt of that there is a Hollow for 
u e diſpure its Claim to Attention, for the | the Inſertion at the Stem. From this Part they 

. bearted Leaves, its tufted Tops, and not incon- gradually grow ſmaller to a Point. 

fpieucus Flowers: but the Eye of Taſte regard- Their Colour is a beautiful green, with a Tings 
ing'with theſe its general Face and Manner of | of blueiſh ; the Nerves run high upon them, and 
Growth, declares it worth all Care in Management me Point is prickly. _ 

and Preſervation. | From this main Stem run many Branches in 
xMocatier Wain wow nag. acottioged with perfe@t Irregularity. Theſe are greyiſh near the 

this Plant; but of late Time many have ſeen, and | Stem, and for the reſt of a pale Crimſon, which , 
all of them honour'd it with a particular Attention, | becomes grey as they grow older. 

SzBA has nam'd it Geniſta Africana fruteſcens — On theſe ſtand numerous Leaves; and on their 
Counting, Spartum Africanum — and PLuxz- | Tops thick Tufts of intermingled Foliage and 

NET, acknowledging he knew not whither to re- | Flowers. - 

fer it, Frutex /AEthiopicus follis Ruſci —Linnaus, | The Leaves in theſe Tufts are paler, and leſs 
ſeparating it from the Genera before-mention'd, | regularly ſhap'd than on the lower Parts of the 
names it Borbonia; and adds, as the Diſtinction of ] Plant. 

this Species, follis cordatis multinerviis integerrimis. | The Flowers which take their Riſe among them, 
Borbonia, with heart-ſhap'd undivided * exceed them in Length, and are in Colour of a 
mark d with numerous Ribs. very bright and ſtrong gold yellow. 


The Shrub ſpreads into many Branches, 411 is Theſe are follow'd each by a Pod, which is ter- 
naturally but a Foot and half high. | minated with a very ſharp Spine, and contains a 
The Root is fibrous and whitiſh. ſingle Kidney-ſhap'd Seed. 


* The Stem is round, tough, of a greyiſh Co- | Every thing about the Flower demands and de- 
our, bent, irregularly upright, and full of | ſerves the Attention of the Curious. 


Leaves, Its Cup is form'd of a ſingle Leaf, and divided 
Numb, XIX. | K kk into 
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thin Claſu nine uſually form a long | Body, | * Kare . 
Aich har an Opening at the Top, and diere, a umb 
ond falls into the ST: ' This js Us Scene 1991 
the- papilionacedus Flowers, and hende [inn AU 
calls them diadelpbois:\. cnet as of 10 ” At 1 
Here chere are che nine, they form the Cylinder, 
and they ſplit a Geng but chere wants the 
Tenth to any hr Opening. SN ma ee hi, 28 
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at the Expence of s Claſnical Character z at 
chi earthibe be fight. DRlition of che J, 


delpbous, is, Stamina Blamentis i in unum unum corpus co- 


alita: of the Diadelphous, Stamina filamentis in ter ; but, if preſery'd from Froſt, — allow d 


duo corpora coalita. Air in the Middle flower 
As there are others of the papilionaceous Plants, { the Year. | n 4 


beſide the Borbonia, which want the looſe upper 
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ing the Nals nd Female Organa of n, 

che nee ee ee Femme. Thoſe-of the firſt 


£ rare ey babe of the Diſk one 
| 1 e ilk find ir Udular, vide at the 


Nuk, and there divided into five Segments, 
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| hictslithrwibackwards Within” this be will 
fare Pilates,” Oe" Buttons 
I ! qu. 11/73 ebf. 91001 icht ilk 


\Snd-ins'of e ring d. 
5 which, fucroun 
259 e 


haye the female 


ar jp orhers, high is a 
ier . 0 Ty Gpgle. Style, and 
= the,” tht" hie a. 9 

weers equally, t 1 
oy 


Nuſt. trom the. Buttons, of the tubular 

their own Rudiment, and 
bi hence the Name Pelygomis ti and as 

2 Mo Peat Seeds under the tubular Flowers, 

che rare des ink 1 

bail, 2903 . VNA 113 * 5 

2013 E316 — this gets S mn | * 
on. 2113 211 QF) 700 93 fing! 
t de propagated'-by Cuttings, ot raig'd 
| from Seas: dhe former is the eaſier Mettiod," but 
handſornoſt Plants: we chere- 
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tone the Compoſite Flowers, arid 


he vill therefore ener enſily into the Coffrucen 
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numergus. Sergiu ſeveral. Series : this difüun- 
8iiſhes it from,,the..;Ocbon#ay'' whoſe Cup is 
of one Piece, only divided at. the Edge. With- 
in this he will, find a radigted- diſtbide Flower ; 


tar is « cencal Diſk of coed Fuels, . 


rounded by numerous ſplendid Rays. 
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Ke preter Kh and chere is little Trouble.” * 
Lex the Seeds be {own upon 1 common Hot- 
Bed ; and when the Plants haye been once tranſ- 
e, det them be" ſet in Pots of Garden. 
Mould. It theſe be plactd under a F ame, and 
1D 
d. Aſter they have got ſome Strength in the 
let them be brot 
Day, and ſtand, 
Exotics. _ 
Ar Amun let it be. tenor d into aer 
houſe; and there let the Gardener give it Air, 
end water it often; and Jet him obſerve always, 
as the Flowers fade, to take them off, chat none 
may ſet for Seed, unleſ where, chat is wanted : 
thus it will continue. ja full Glory theo” the fave- 


rſt Seaſon, eee 
of the Place. NS, 
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 unneedfully ſo: the Hypericums are numerous, and 
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Erie 
We propoſe: hexe twigh&Gurdindis Gates Blatt / 
not ſo conſpicuous. as many othera for its. lower, 
but very well worth a Place, from its. gu and. | | 
beautiful Manner f Gram... kak |! 
The Generality of : Authors; who; hang m dd 
it, call it a, Jacal aa, but impropatly : the, | 
Cup which is ſimple, not | ſcaly, eue it 30; | 
Othonna. . This we explain d at large under the pre- 
ceding Head. rr TOS 
_Commerune, wha wd dhe fm A. 
frica, under the Name of thoſe — — | 
call tba Plyne heraiad from themefactheg a 
frutſerts "Polls longs, & glances. +40 
Othouhs feltis haftatis 1 V ene wi 
ſpear- headed undjvided 
The Root is white and: 
Tue Plant riſes: in mm regular Growth 
to four Foot in Hecht. "The Stalk is round, hard, 
in wine Degree Woody ; ſinooth on 'the Surface, 
toward the Baſe; and, in the reſt of its | 
Height, of ' a whitiſh green, * 
rr Wey 
drow to the Scl by u bande Baſe | and from | 
chat Part where” they are broadeſt,” dirhiriiſh to a | 
Point: ':They are lightly and irregularly wav'd or 
ſimuatetl, and their Colour is a fine blueiſn green. 
Ie Flowers are plac'd in great Tufts at the 
Tops of numerous Branches,” which riſing from 
the Boſomm of the upper Leaves, form, in the 
Whole, a broad and ſpreading Umbell. They 
are ſmall, and of the compoſite radiated: K ud. 
Their Colour is yellow; paler in the Rays, and 
deeper in the Diſk, but oy where e | 
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Sant. een 1 Fand mne. | 
The Seu hich. fallow theſe are ing'd wich 
Down. Wi, SHE 4 +4 


"The Cup NR 
Glen, d in bm d of = ſingle Piece, deep cut into | 
Segments at the Top: thela.re ahoue roviyyecand 
they are narrow and pointed. 
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the Centre of the Milk. ate the. wall perfect, the y | 


ate tubular, and nip d into five Iegidonts at the it 
Eugen and in each of theſe; ſtar Ore 
cb o übe Hagena, I 
che Edge haye eo he Be. at 
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the. preceding Inſtance, an 
| Place gf, .the Oboe, 
is. among the Hugenc/fs Y 
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. 
Culture therefore with us is plain, from the Pfin- 
ciples of Gardening lajd down in aur. preceding 
Numbers. OA SBM TE Ge; 
n . 
Earth, half 2 Barrow | of Fond- Mud, 40d. 4 
Buſhel of Sand. | N 4 
th.» Ne fd ich pe of this Compott, la 
him ſow the Sceds; obrait'd From Africa, or f. 
pen'd' here, early in Spring. Let the Pot be fer 
up to the Rim in a Bark- Bed; and when the 
young Plants tube fect Ul, except three or four, 
be pulFd up 
+ Lites; by frequent Waterings, be brought 
to a Height fit for Tranſplanting; then let them 
be place d each in a ſeparate Por; and again ſet in 
| the Barke Be til Ged. Then let them by De 
grees be inur d to the Air. Let them be fer on 
in Summer, among the Greenhouſe Plants, and 
N oY 
will flower in. Winger i, x $64") 
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. CANARY SHRUB 8 
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The Profuſion uf e Flowers that core 
this Shrub, cannot fail to ar * N a nes | 
among the moſt yalu'd Exotics. þ ©; | 

Moſt of the late Writers have hard it and all | 
with Praiſe. 

CoMMeLINE, from the Abundance of its Flow- 
ers, calls it Hypericum Canarienſe multiflorum. — - 
PLUKENET, Androſemum magnum Canarienſe. — 
LixNx zus, Hypericum floribus trigynis, calycibus 
obtufis, ſtaminibus corolla brevioribus, caule fruticoſo : 
Shrub St. Jobn's Wort, with obtuſe Cups, with 
three Styles in the Flower, and the Filaments 
ſhorter than the Petals. —A long Name, but not 


mot 


AINT JOHN's wort. | 


Nature wantons in thoſe Parts of Impr rnatio 
on which the modern Science reſts; 
The Shrub is a Yard high, tt 
branched.” The Root 'is woody, ſpreading, and 
hung about with Fibres. | 
The main Stem is brown, and the younger 
Branches are ting'd with purple. The extreme 
Shoots are green and ſquare ; but when they have 
ſtood a little, they loſe the Ridges and that herb - 
ceous Colour. 
The Leaves are oblong, broad, and of an ele- 
gant green. When held up againſt the Light 
they are of an entite Subſtance, not full of Mil 
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. 1 
1 N and de dame of Sand: mix them 
well together. Wd = 
The Holes being fd with this Compoſt, the _ 

Shred may de eicher rd in chem by Seed, ort 

emo d into them from the Nurſery. Where it has 
| grown from Cuttings for theſe will ſucceed with 

| the common Care if planted in Spring : but pei- 
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of « fine gun v. I bey They Wand a over the 
ihe bf he Dau Each Flower has its ſmall 
ug weed of Wee mathe oval Estee, united at 
their Bates; und is ieſelf compertofe Re Num- 


5 her of Ns, Wed are ee ee of fuceefiful a 
| Sea in te? dt rie a EA os || che} Suckers,” 
8 Filunents, tip'd with golden | Buttons ah e, pete ade produced” in Abundance the 
Y e Stylen Five Soed-veſſt! which | Shrub, where it has ſtood any Time in on te 
fallow, ils Ys" Cale,” e bene In ain. | bn wa" the Seaton! for for taking them off 
Wenn ae e | AR weck in hr. 33 
Tie Sendet weng wet numerous Filamente 1 os; either 15 IP in che. Nurſery, to 
10 Weir r take their firſt Gromrh, or at once where they ace 
hs Receptacle, or into "the Cup, the Diſtin®tion rd BR ihe Mon | 


0 remain. | « 31 
of the kee ae dw) —— | bus the lance is much che . — ao 


longs to u Claſs, concernitig which we have not | 
bene Foatid in Opportunity ro ſpeak. This is | 
as Pages, th Fighteand in ti Laan | Uros chefs Principles der the Gardence fil up 
29 his Holes with dhe Compo, inthe fiſt Week of 
Th pig wh ihe compre hob Arril ; and ſoon afrer chaſing a ſhowery Day, ler 
Plan in Flower Yar 2 8 2 him, in the Evening, carefully tuke off as many 
— Nee x" ; 5 Suckers as he wants, planting one in each Hole. 
la ther Of R * 1.5 IP I Let him give them a gentle Watering ; thtuſt 
ab third Su mn or EG on is | down a ſhort Stick near each, and tye the Sucker 
co heh | Polandria, . to it with ſome Bals: then every Evening let him 
ſes * ragt water them all gently till they are well rooted. I 
F Pure e 274 4 n als In rake freely to the new Ground ; and thus the 
e of hy mene I Fondation will be laid for fo un 
4 Shrubs. 


At the ſims ine tha hee are planted into the 
open Ground, lt a: few be put into Pots of the 
ſame Compoſt, . Theſe are intended for the Gren- 
houſe ; where, by taking off the Flowers as ſoon 
as they fade, there will be a Sncceſſion much 
| Jong thay im. the open Air.” \ 


NS ate end lin Tv the Gat- 
TEE Co otra, 


every. Year look over: them, with his Knife 


dey a bee: ard be v thus ſes the Plant be- 1% 


| "This, tho! a Native tas: 


our-own,. will endure gur Winters in the open a: his Hand, to cut away ſuch Branches as grow 
Air ; but let the Gardener ſo far conſider its Place regularly or trols one another, and to orten 


Ae TEIF it into che open Ground | thoſe which are tod huxuriant. 


at Random for it 2 The Suckers muſt be alſo clear d annually from 
defended WAY of the Garden. There let him 


the Root, whether they be wanted for planting 

open as many Holes as he intends to have Plants; I. not. becauſe they weaken the Shrub; and the 
and rating away the common Mould, Ell up with | Ground at Times muſt be dug round about the 
this Compoſt. F Stem, and always kept clear from Weeds: Thus 
Mix equal Parry Megs: n and Fond - tit will flower as frwelꝶ as in its untive Country. 
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Fig. a. the natural Wildneſs of its-Branches, : and the | 
Diſpoſition, of its Flowers all pleaſe. the Eye £x- | 4.4 
tremely. I aeg 
A earlier Wiieers were not acquained wit | 
it: and thoſe who firſt deſcribed joined it_cafhly | +- 
with the Ketmias.  Commarane calls it, N11 
Africana fruteſcens foliis mollibus & imanis. Per | : 
ver diſtinguiſhed it by a new Name Hermannia, | 
and under: this it ſtanda deſoribed/by:Lynx vs, 
Vanroven,; andthe reſt of the modern Rotatiſta. | By is oP 
The firſt adds as the Diſtinctzon of the Species. N e 0 en 
rage” pas folded Ae”, | cue, of tht Wok e The 
The Plant tho%ſhrubby,' bs but of Ion S. — 
two or threr Feet 4s its utmoſt Height. e IEC: e 
5. 8 divided, White, and hung with 
The Stem js brown: the Branches which | 
to ſhoot ih a Hot-bed; and then pulling, up 
„ in eat Por bye che frongeſt Plane, whanden that 
Aas dhe Bale A ee at the Rim inta bye i jt rk oy ig 7. | 
Segments. 5 ve. NN Pe 
Ne % d 4 4 | UE us e 6 par de of th, Com: 
Fatah theſe ſpread at the Mouth, und turn to- e eee 
ward the Sun; and at the Baſe they grow very | FES 
ſmall, and havg on each a Membrane | 
ſideways, which'together form a nectiferous Tribe, | 1 Ler dhe Slip be e 
1 In this Flower ſtand five Filaments, which d de e nn and they en 
iy cob the Ie SIN riſes ee K eee 
a F HA IU? e | r 4" Ty $14. * 857 
r 43 | — ; F of 9 55 197 1.4 
— — bs * a = ads Df — — - | | 
520 SAMERRE LEA v. D SAN TOLIN A. 
Plate This is a very 2 as ; well as Gogular 1 of the botanical World, DES toy 1 
XIX. Plant. The Leaves are unlike moſt of thoſe of | ſyngeneſious Plants, makes this a Santolina. 
Fig. ;- the Greenhouſe Plants, and the Flowers though He adds as a Diſtinction of the Species, Corym- 
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Plate "This ts. 9. Place af. inde and agreea- | 


ble Aſpett ; the Form and Callour of its Leven, 
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ſingly very trifling, ſtand in ſuch Cluſters that 
they attract the Eye and ſatisfy it. 


PLUKENET and CouuMrixvE have figured it; 
but both under improper Names. The firſt calls 

it Facobea foliis abrotani; — the other Coma aunea 
fal Crithmi. 


Liv N avs who has deſerved greatly 


bis Simplicibus faſtigiatis, foliis ſemitrifidis linearibus. 
Narrow and trifid leav'd Santolina, with ſimple 
| faſtigiated Cluſters of Flowers. 

It is a Shrub of fix Feet high. The Root 
is woody and ſpreading. The Trunk is firm. 
and upright, and is covered with a rough by 
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py 6 the Fc into three” Segments: 
Lin but rate bre and 6 they 
The e at e Brin, In 
round Umple Tufts: they are of a beautiful yel- 
low, and of the compoſite, but not radiated Kind; 
ſeveral tubular Floſcules being arranged in a 
Suunto Head, and a Number of * theſe Hcad- 
A e oo its ö 
tutintz the Cluſter. g 
Let the Student take this Gray er 
ſettling in his Mind the eſſential Diſtinction of 
the "ng 100 radiated Flowers of the com- 


polite, Kind. 

ILSS, Floſcules: which make obe of 
the ſingle Heads, have their common Cup, and 
reſemble thoſe in the Diſk of the Senecio and 
Othonna, deſcribed: in this Number, in all Re+ 
PO e eee OR ny 
ment. 9 « 

*Tiw:therefore- theſe are called naked com- 
polite Flowers; and thoſe . radiated. | 
The Cup in which theſe ſtand is of a hemi- 
ſpheric Figure, and is compoſed of oblong, 
pointed, and convergent Scales, placed in great 
Numbers over one another. | 

The Body of the Flower, exceeds this in 
. OAT an, 
equal and regular diſpoſed.  * | 

We have before informed the l 
in cheſe Floſcules fingly he is to. ſeek the Parts 
of Impregnation, and 
the Plant: 'in this Species they are larger 
than in e nn . mote . 
ſtinct. 1; 

Let him i fingle”Floſculs, and he 
«it fad it e erper ng te de Micah 
and there divided into five Segments, which turn 
back. Within the hollow, he will eee, 
ſhort Filaments, whoſe Buttons are oblong, and 
coaleſce-in a tubular Manner: this is che Mark of 
the ſyngeneſious Claſs. Y 


| 


The Seeds ripen under all the Flowers, and are 


winged with ſhort Down. They are placed upon 
a flatted Receptacle, covered with hollow chaffy 


| 


form the Office of ripening their Seeds, for each 
has all the neceſſary: Organs: they mutually im- 


- pregnate-thernſelves and one another: therefore 
| 7 $64 0/0" eee 


. 


ere of this SANTOLINA. 

n int " 

be Plant 4s acdinive.of Africa, but it is 
one of the: hardicr. Kinds of. that Climate, for 
it will live the greateſt: Part of the Year with us 
in the aqpen fur, and only requires to be ſhel- 
tered fromm Froſts in a Greenhouſe during Win- 
ten. c io 26750 | 


Re eee ben wü ew un 


mon Paſture Ground, with about one fourth Part 
Fond- mud, and a little rotted Co dung. 

In tus it may be raiſed from Seeds, but that 
Way is tedious. The Cuttings grow freely, and 
will with due Care make handſome Plants. 
Let it be managed thus. In the Beginning 
of May, fill as many Pots with this Compoſt 
as You defire to raiſe Plants. Set carefully in 
each of them one good Cutting from a chriv- 
ing. Shrub, and fixing the Earth well about it, 
give a gentle Watering. 

Place theſe Pots in a Bark - bed, 2 . 
very moderate Heat; ſhade them, and water 
them gently every Evening, till they have taken 
good Root. Then by Degrees inure them to the 
Air, by opening the Glaſſes. 
la the Evening of a mild Day, ad 
out entirely; and ſet them among the Ry 
Exoticks in the open Air. 

Here let them be watered occaſionally, 01 
in OFober — then be removed in the n 


houſe, | © 


They 7 have Air as often as the Win- 
ter Days allow of opening the Glaſſes, and they 
will thus riſe to their full Perfection, and 
will continue n the greateſt Fart of the 
Tem. N 

Ones Yar it wil be proper to clear a- 
way the Surface of the Mould in the Pot; 
and ſupply it with freſh of the ſame Kind: and 
always in Winter, when the Plant is hous'd, the 


Care muſt be to give it as much Air as can 
be admitted; and very little Water. 


ad H A P. II. 
The Mangement 4 * Flower- Garden, Greenhouſe and + Stove. 


HE. gh of the Floriſt ; is now. upon | 
Auriculas, from which he expects a 
Blaze of Glory in the Spring: let him prepare 


for kin Thas ein Para no great Advantage 
comes but at thę Price of judicious Labour. They 
are at this Seaſon to be PRO for flowering well by 

freſh 


In this Plant, the Floſcules could. fingly per- Jan. 


© wy ——— => 2 


the ede Floriſt ke dee ry the 7 
*PUbAth/ has bren confirmed" 
ceſsful Practice. N 

n Method, the NOR Wu in- 
enten Mr. Tao Bains, er EJB, 
in "Tincolaſtire 5 from whom "we 
Attbimt; art} to whoſe 
do be farther — * the”! dür 
"Work. ; VO, BEE: 


125 Ze * * hs ” , 
1 ” 


| 2 bs wit 
0 M. Bannizs' "Method + Ss Auri- 
au, F a er 


e + 235 


ye 


: 


Chaſe 6 Pigor of Ground thas lis ben e 
4 South, or. from- Soarh-calt te South; weſt Aſ⸗ 
pect. Strew over the Surfude a good Opa 
-tity. f. Sand and Coal-Aſbes, and Raving raked 
r 
-of January dig them nm 
Break. the whole very well, and thete. büs- 
terjals, thus lang 196.64 Mans make 
zn a dry light Sek: 1+ 
Prepare a Reed-hedge of 83 Make, 
fix Feet high, and ſuited to the Extent of the 
Ground. 

Cut a Piece of broad Mat of the Length 


„ - VTuS 


of the Hedge, and faſten it to the Top along | open to the Sun and Air, and. yet defended. fron 


one Edge. | 
Cut a Number of Pegs, fit to keep down 


the other Edge of the Mat when let to the Ground; 


and having by the End of the preſent Werk lad 


all 

ealy. . | 
Take the — of the fiſt mild Wea- 
ther that comes after this for dreſſing the Plants, 


thels Things n 


and jet it be done with great great Care, remembring 


continued 


4 o 


i 22 8 852 


Weather with its Mat hanging back upon tt, 


., and thee if they ery 
do inet harr, than all ch 


i bo n Diane, and let it be fix- 


round to defend chem: bot upright, 
N thees Keel e e half yl ib 
4” SAT. ONT2 5 IST 


+ When & i psd Whats 
let it be ſecured' by ſeveral Stakes; ind to theſe i 


may be ſo faſtened, thug it. il ſtand much 


; Lare wth Cane ville i 


ande thit d. 
- "Thus let the Heede enn e 


ich ſerves ao/Vdouble Defenee, deln the 
eee. 


In ee, Wouher, every Erne b. ds Ms 


as long as the Weather: is ſevere :/ At 
all other Times the Hedge alone is a ſufficient 
Defence, and the Plants thus. ſhoot at Leiſure, 
violent Rains, Snows, and the cold northem- 
Blaſts. 

While the Plants are thus defended from Cold 
and violent Rains, they muſt not be kept wich- 
out Water. "a 
In fevere Froſts nothing muft-be done in thi 
Matter; becauſe tis Water that gives the Froſt 
its worſt Power over Plants: but if the Weather 
be mild and open when they are dreſſed, as ſoon 


Len of the 8 81 met; in 
28 


as they are in the Bed, ſer tharn have a gentle V% 
tering 3 
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| ata eps on the Danger agen 
FIN $6 Dis oft rem 


in Autumn, we have nam'd 
the 1 which is, that between ſuch 


rn 


The Defence of theſe latter is the eaſier; for 
Very riquingd. but 4 Cobering for the 
d che Plants | Surface of the It b the Faſhion at pre- 
Fo rin Ber their ſeveral ſent ty ule Tan for this Purpoſe ; a Cuſtom intro- 
Dar er Ae Nt 4b * duc'd from the Praftice of thoſe Gardeners, who 
being taken clas, * deal of it in Sts and Hor-Beds, 
- en but it 
Flowers.” nn > rey tn too z At 'ebvers too 
FFF e eee 
Dre 
b en d e dea of Dilferenor in Nature I hve fond Ne ii s 

the Stam of dach Plants ag have not yer ſhewn Ire, 
n be Ground, . 


"hy © 2 


Tas 


| An, tredding it down in the 
"Hogan ah wh ck we have wg | 1 and ahing Gar tht i be cn pon he 


IIS he. Wh Hd is nt hich ov wp they ruſt 

4 tide be thus cover'd, but Mats ſhould be drawn 

over the Hoops we have dircfied to be plac'd upon 
| the Reds fort that Purpoſe. - 

rl rade but in the im- 
s | proper Manageimeiit.of ſome Gardeners it has done 
there Harm than Good. 

A great deal of Care is to be taken that the 
Pins are; cover'd up no longer nor oftener than 
there is abſolute Neceſſity ; and there tequires 
1] great Attention and Diſcretion for the hardning 
chem afterwards to the Air. 

Thoſe which have not been ſhelter'd from the 
Colds of Winter; will bear very well the worſt 

| Blaſts of Spring; but it is not fo with ſuch as 
+ | have been und to this Defence. It is a Practice 

| begun, muſt be continu'd, other- 


3 
ſoſt by the ſtrawy Covering, will not fail to ſhoot 
and thrive if they continue tolerably dry; but if a 
cold Rain drenches the Ground juſt after, they 
would rot in the Places where they ſhould have 
grown. To prevent this, in all hard Showers 
let a Mat be drawn over the Bed; and this be 
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Let him, for U dat Hime, Welk overs his 
Tres with? as/View to Nmining. If any Brunch 
hang ; amiſs;' char be did Hot bbſceveibeforeygif 
any be ilftd by che Froſt, or! bepke/ down bythe 
Winds, let him uſe his Knife to them with Bold 
neſs:1anti Diſeretion taking off E ent below 
where it is broke, and the. dthers:to/the Quick 
Ham. It is but little that will require to be done 
in this Way now, if he have fullom di dur farmer 
Directions herdfully a and it is the. laſt Opportu- 
2 $i Yo 1 ν at" I 
1 up between ſuch, as are 


well. dvd in cher Growth i and let al Ron | 


of Rereanial Plants he carefully picked gutt 

od It him vnn bis young Tees, /to. 
— ny oc bark d : and cif any: ſuch 
Nliſqbief appear, let him look wall tm his Fences, 


ui Time when che ſmaller Kind of Animals 


ara in: the ꝑteateſt. Diſtreſs for Fond: and they 
will therefore be moſt apt to do Miſchief... churn 

Far che ſame Reaſan, whalt-be, repairs his Hen- 
— keep: out theſe Kinda, let him Haily bait his 
Traps about the: Seecl- Beds; ; the Deren beni 


to feur thert r too ſmall to be kept) dut of 4he'] 


Ground; and no May is left hut ctoitleſtroy / them 
upqacehe: Places. ci. ui A l d eit t 
Wa have tvery where recommended to the Gar 
Genet ebe raifing his Flowers of the Choicer Kinds | 
from Seeds. It is Þy] this Practice the Dich 4 
| French ſo long excdlVd- us in that Article; and 
te the following of the ſame Method alone we — 
owe:the <qualing them for the future. 
We. have under our Directions for the Autumnal 
Wiẽeks, deſcribed this at large S and ſhall-only add 
here the 2 of 4 Reſerve, in * 
ef Aceidents. 


Nom sd TONNE) 11 101 x 


innen aner OG mac leſs co. | 


/ 
"ad-<< tat |} 


bags rw or vt affy Ka th 


che benen r Anittn Rl e ih Nun 
Supply chat will be very fare und if GO 
ſucceed,” All Wee is nothing ut AdvSntags 


Ge Weds theſe cr hos al Pa 
in the Way we are abet to M i very lite, 
nearly as much in Breadth. O. . 21113 7% ehain'l/ 

Fill theſe with fe of the lige and Hot over 
Oe end ſtrew upon tha Surface of vne 
ſome Seeds of Auricula, und on the other ſome 
Polyanthics Serd. Sit à Quarter: of an Inch af 
ther ſame Compoſt over them, and chen prepare 
the Place for their Receptions // 5074 5 0 tf 22n 
Chuſe lügh and dry Spot in the Nurſery, und 
over the Ground half à Foot deep with Coal - 
ligluly wu Pea-ſW w-w. 
ay more Pea-ftraw all round them, and keep 
Kits, Place wick arfew- Brit s. 
Nl che Bores will be defended at the Sides, 
a wcttras covered at che Top; and in chi Man- 
ner theymaybbe left to Nature. PhecMoultd 
in be mellow enough,, and they: will be ſheltrr d 
from che Rigour-of: the enſuing Scaſon. . 0 
Is Spring the Pea - ſtraw may be : remavid,- and 
there will be found many pramiſing: Plans; 
Theſe muſt be taken into _theJame: Care with the 
| others; e Tins, and they will product a 
good Plants. Wiang 40-7 sn 1 700 
The — the Polyanthus, we 
have given under that Head in gur Fourteench 
Nurnber; and hall. in the ſatne Manner, crear 
of the Auricula when we mention it at ber 
of its flowerinng | 
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Work far the Gardenet n his Frait-, nis nent for; taking off. large 
Ts, But -Dmiſſions may. have happen'd,, or en bur abe Wound it leaves, is ſo rough, 
e come int the P that in Whatever rt Wery will; be 


— 


who Knops how 'to . hore dein dt upon is, therefore: 4 Chiſſel hould al- 

5 N 9113 hot amy Aansa 2 Ways be us 'd to ſmooth TP orga, and 
PRs Oh apy the Stump left Noping downwards, Jt cud 39. 

wha, f bel dg bew in this great Article and. || The eautitus Gardener muſt have bis whole 


whar wuuſt. if hitherto not done, be now my 


Year's. Buſineſs in his Mind at every Period ; and 
 woal e ee eee own e be Hm 
"The: Fer, Naftarine, | Apricot, und, Plum, || proper Seafnn.. 
Kinds) if not ptun'd in Autumn, muſt be now. It will be Time that he; this Week) think of 
0 Nin ina +hein-Rudeneſs till Spring: che great Affuir of Grafting m and if the Winter 
fors the: Wood! of theſa Trees des not bear prove a rnild one, it may be now proper fot bind 
Wounds at this Seaſon. iH i dog ea {| cnrthem from the 1 CV ei « 

--Albabe. Tree; of che Kernel, Kinds, | Apple, | A great deal of A (is loſt” in this FT 
Pear; andthe beg amnaynoy be: reduced ta Or F cle, for Want of the Operator's entertainihg 8 

der aohding tothe Rules we laid down in the de Sehſe of it in all its Parts. The 

preceding Doctrine of Pruning: and the ſmall fit that will riſe from the cutting che rte 4 3 
Shrubs of Goofeberry, and Curtunt may en right Time; demands the moſt ſtrict Attentioh to 
* in the ſame Way without Danger. find when that Time is. No ſettled Week car! be 

We ſhall not load this Work -mith:Repetiriis; | Wlotted'as the beſt, becauſe, according to the 'Se- 
therefore: refer; for che m A | verity or © Mildneſs of the Weather, the Trees 
Ducctions 12117 110 fa Sd 1e © 4 will be forwarder or backwarder; and the great 

But, on this Subject, it we ned be mitten Atv is, to kalte them off before de Bude are too 
add;| with Reſpelt to thoſe Kinds which brar } much fwerd!J¶ : 
the Knife at this Time of the Year, that, beſide | When 4 Day is fix'd upon for cutting 
d pruning: thoſe ich habe berm neglected it a | theſe let à Piece of Grouniſl be dug up for them; 
bettet Period, it wili be proper do oak over ſuch | under a warm Wall; and immediately as they are 
which/have been regularly manage d before. ] cut, lay them in the Ground carefully, and fcar- 
Phe Kectidents we have mentiond as poſſible | ter over them n line Fea- ſtra t. 
to happen in the Nurſery Trees; may alſo 'take Tho? this be the beſt Time, in ſuch Seaſons; for 
Place tiryehieſs : ſome Branch may be decay'd fince || Cutting, it is not the Time for uſing them and the 
e Pruning ; or the Wind may have broke ne: | (Gardener's Care muſt be to rep them im Condition, 
in either of theſe=Caſes, the damag'd or decayd || Hill the due Scaſon for their Uſe. This witt-occafion 
Furt is to be retrenehd, or cut out entirely; ac- their being watch'd as carefully as the Beds bf 
cording to the Degree of the Miſchief. And beſide || tender Plants; for if a ſevere Froſt ſet in, they 
this, it is property look over the Trees, at this Di- require all che ſame Shelter and Management. 
ſtance from the Time bf Pruning, to ſee whether || More'Straw is to be thrown over the firſt,” as the 
what was then done appears''\now ſufficient. A Froſts grow more ſeyere'; but we by no Meals 
ſecond Thought is in no Caſe more uſeful than in || approve of the Method of covering them with 
the Affairs of Gardening; and in nothing more Mats; for it cannot be more eſſential to defend 
than Pruning. them againſt Froſt, than it is to let in ſome Air. 

In Regard to the Stone Fruit nail'd to Walls, Theſe being prepar'd and ſecur'd from Injuries, 
there are regular Directions to be follow'd, which | let the Gardener look to his other Trees, that 
we have given in their Place; but in theſe, where | may have been overlook'd in the Hurry of Prun- 
leſs is to be done, in the common Method, more | ing; and alſo to thoſe which requiring that Ope- 
is left to Fancy. ration but ſeldom, are ſometimes left altogether 

Let the Gardener remember what we have di- | unregarded. 
rected in the taking off decay'd or ill growing Of this Number is the Mulberry Tree. Few 
Branches from theſe Trees before; that the wound- require leſs Pruning, or will leſs frequently admit 
ed Part were left ſecure from Wet lodging upon | of it without Injury : but the Gardener, in gene- 
it: the Caution is yet more needful now; for the | ral, extends this Omiſſion to an abſolute Neglect. 
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and as the Seaton is -unfavonmble, the the Work 
neceſſary, let the Gardener: take » theſe Pan- 
fan? © #4. testete, 

Let bim cake up a Parcel of Endive Planes 


* 


, 2nd for 
— 4 

* ul. make it cafy. for him to find 
toms and bs, will thine ſecure his Fpring-Crops, 


P 
from cheir common Bed ; 05 it will be proper now to watch 
the moſt and deſt curl! Leaves. | & Spry of a mild and moiſt Day, to 


—— . en . 2 2 planted in u dty and rich 
aa , r de 


eee wee. 
E This is beſt done Wh ſome Baſs 3 and the | | Ong common. Erro we are here to caution the 


1 the ſaving Modes ol 


ly. it; for the W 

tw. +a „then ans ; 
exempted from the commian Accident of ratting 
in the Ground, before they begin to blanch, 
Open a Trench in a dry Part af the Kindh- 
en Ground to the South, and lay in the Endive 


Plants after they have, hang. 4 Nightoin -the 
South-fide of the Ridge. 


Bury them within hall an Inch of the Tops 

and when the Work is finiſhed, ſee there be ſuch 

a Slope that the Water will run off. | 
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ur Wan bann {+ he lit {5 
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Curious Plants 22 Hlowers now in their Perfedtinit 


i RADIATED, ANNUAL SENECtO. 


HE Wildnefs of Nature is in few Plants 

ſeen more ully than this. The 

Stalk „ without the leaſt Regula- green; 
on 


the under Part, is red, like the Stalk, 
duſted over over with the ſame greyiſ iſh Pow- 


UI. tity, into innumerable Branches; and theſe are all | large 
cd with great Numbers of ſhewy Flowers; and 
not double, as Culture gives many Kinds, but as | der. l 
ve ſee the Hedge · Weeds riſe from Nature's fow- | The Flowers terminate the Divifions of the 
ing, luxuriant in Simplicity. Branches, which are innumerable; They are 
The long Rays of the Flower, have, in the | large and beautiful: the R. ys are of 4 fine deep 
Minds of thoſe who judg d leſs accurately, re- Crimſon, and the Diſk or Central Button yellow. 
mov'd the Plant out of its proper Place. Theſe, The Structure of the entire Flower is this: A 
from the Reſemblance of it to the ers, call'd | Conic Cup, form'd of a Number of narrow, ob- 
it -by that Generical Name. Afer Africanus long, and pointed Scales, farrounded at the Baſe 
ammmms Senicionis foliis, is its Title in Commz- | with a few ſhort and broad ones, contains a Clu- 
LINE, ſter of tubular Floſcules, arrang'd into a rounded 
Lixx avs reduces it to the Sexecios; and its | Difk; and a few broad, oblong, and elegant Rays 
proper Denomination is Senecio corollis radiantibus | ſurrounding them. 

foliis laciniatis, annua. The Floſcules in the Difk have each five Fila- 
The Root is des, white, and of » bi ments, with coaleſcent Buttons. There is alſo in 


the Centre of each an oval Rudiment of a Seed, 
. Stalk is weak, irregularly upright, diffus'd | and a ſingle Style ſplit at the Top. Theſe there- 


— innumerable Branches; in Colour, Crim- | fore are Hermaphrodite Flowers: thoſe in the 
duſted with white; and hung about with | Verge are Female only ; but both ripen Seeds, 
a white woolly Down. | 


which are wing'd with Dowrl. | 
we ſtand as irregularly as the Branches; The Coaleſcence of the Buttons ſhews the Plant 


They are numerous and of a handfome Figure. | one of the Sywenefia; and as the Central Flowers 
are long, | Can ripen their own Seeds, the Impregnation of 
sg the 
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— — W Ju. 


— en the Oontimtiftibn ef the Species," _ F 
Stibdiviſion ta which! ik b clonp nigs i du of Peha. Wuen they ave of u Heighr bo) tranſplantz let 
* 7 Ih 785 81D 


| ham be repre} eo «Kod He, after 


ing? ulgill vy * hat - this into Pbes ; and in cheſe = him 
wo an. Þ be ſhel er a Hot-Bed Frames e to hes 4 
Sexe, W Frem Thme/to Time let them be $rarer'd ; and 


Ne 0 147 to 5b iM 


_ Plant is 4 alles of If kn, where it 
thrives beſt on the Sides of Hilla, near 


and in the Neighbourhood of Foreſts.” | ew 


Mould and, due Mcifture, with e 


J 


let them have 4 much Air as the Seaſon will 
permit, er F 
of them out. t i amn om | 
ne 
in the open dirt aha det bew dme of the Phan 


be ſet in the open Grqund G ein eine eie 

rr J) T 

The Sees bich ee e Earth has ſome Moiſture, and where there iz 

| 201 Per is Ae cd möge r ö the Plant he 

WAP eee Tobm wiv & re r | Be from — pot whole Ball'o 

NE l 185 Woe 2110 about them, and ſet in with Care. 

yer 5 but ont 55 of a dea at % |; The Mimagement of theſe, and of fuelt as ars 

A Tio 2 118 potted, muſt be the ſame. No Compoſt is he- 

N h proper Ant ceſſaty for either: common Garden-Mould agree 
8 have, in favourable Summers, 12 1 it tae 

perfectly well with them. They muſt be ſuffer d 

for 4 yery long Gontinuanceyin che pen e eee e e e e 

but at the beſt jt ill WP TSR Kann, Way ; and from Time to Time carefully wa- 

tions, before the Time o the brag 8. b er r xd er to Gu 3 3 

e Period of re, 8 ; 4 e mip 


fon, - thro! the dead bf Wins, 2 er 


'Letiripe Seeds be-gather'd vers! 
Ay pe A SES are produc'd in other Se- 


Thoſe in the Borders will be the largeſt 
Plants; but there will be a greater Number of 
Flowers on ſuch as are potted. Thoſe in the 
open Ground will be deſtroy d early by the Fraſts 


ſons. Let theſe be laid in the Heads upon a pa- 
per d Shelf, and early in Spring ſhook ot. 
n 8 88 D I 


Pots being remowd with the other Plants into 
tab Wig wil NINO 


RIP 


2, CRIMSON. 


CRASSULA 


- 


Plate We here bring before the Cyrious Reade «Plan | "The Root is thick and — . 
XXI. worthy all his Attention deer ae . of. duſky brown, ir- | 
Fig. 2. "Singularity and Beauty are the 8 ' hand. ey tv. cal 


— — 


Recommendation in Collections of Exotic Planta; 
and Nature has diftinguiſh'd ſome dy n and 
recommended others by the other. 
This Plant poſſeſſes both; each in 0 high 
Degree, that it wou'd be recommended ſufficiently 
by that alone: and either ſo-equally, that tis not 
eaßy to ſay for which it ſhould, be moſt regarded. 
A vaſt and regular Taft of Flowers crowns the 
ſingulatly leafy and beautiful Stalks, and appears 
as an artificial Noſegay. Every one who has met 
with the Plant, has been ſurpria d and pleas'd with 
it; but it was not early refer d nee., 
nus, or call'd by its diſtinctive Name. 
CoMMELINE makes it a Cotyledon; 2 From 
him BxzYN1vs, and others, have recorded it un- 
der the fame Title. 1 


LIN NAuSs, much more ee 05 SEL | 
min'$4 it a Craſula; and adds, as the Diſtinction of 1 


the Species, foliis planis, cartilagineo- ciliatis baſe | 
connato vaginantibus: Craſſula, with flat cartila- 
ginouſly ciliated Leaves, pus 14 55 * and 


e 
ful , they are oblong, broad, and ſharp-pointed. 
Their Subſtance is firm, their Colour a yellowiſn 
green, and they are edg d with a filmy Rim. At 
the Baſe. der grow Together, een ic 
Stalk. 


The Flowers diate. ee 
merous, and they: ind in great Tufn, in the 
Manner of Umbells, They are large enough w 
be very conſpicuous; and their Colour is-a bright 
and glowing Crimſon. 

Each has its eb g compared bf fre 
oblong narrow, pointed maren which converges 
and form a kind of Tube. © 1 

The Body of the Flower is formed of five Pe 
tals. Theſe have very long and ſlender Bottoms, 
which coaleſce at the Extremity; and the broad 
Part of each Petal is of an oblong oval Fam 
and pointed, fully ſpread out; and natural, 
when at the Extent, turning a little backward. 
Deep in. che Centre of the Flower is plac d the 


| Rudiment of a fe- parted Fruit 3 and at its Ruft 


It as robuſt and ſhrubby. 


ws * 
(oF - 


i fingular e de dad Neg. 
18 


3 — - 
er — gy eo oe er CR © CA I . 


"TT OBa0AR 


ji! _ 


his ed ede, ed — 
_— the Petals f onen niſug from the Baſe of each D. 


e e They ave nip'd at che 


E q 1011 bono} 8: 0301 Þ vor al man! 
{The "Grand who'purſues by the true Path the 


Road of Science; %hefi he has: ohſery d thaſe. 


which. hie will underſtand! to be a; proper Part/of 
che Generical-Character, will look among the Fi- 


laments for the Cleſhcal Mark. Theſe he will 
find in Number five; ſhort, upright, 3 t | 


the Baß of the narrow Bottoms! of the Petals, 
ind tetminatod, ench by its ſimple Button. 

Five Seyles rife in tho-dibilh;ons rom each: 
part of the Rudiment ; and the ain 
cerda, is compos d of five Capſules. 1 
The fiye Filaments in this Flower 0 
Plant to be one of the Pentandria; and the five 
Styles determine in the ſame Manner that it is one 
GARNERED: NN I ICED 
Claſs. 


DENDYG — 


e e of a ah of the ſame + Jan. 
Pen Poel wein Vith a very little Water. 
3 vhs up to, the Rim in a Bark- Bed of 
Heat, and once in two Days give it 
again a very ſlight Sprinkling of Water. 
The Plants will thus appear: they muſt 
be every Evening very gently: water'd; and in the 
Middle of the Day ſome Air muſt be admitted. 
When they have thus been nurs'd up to ſome 
little Height, let as many ſmall Pots as there are 
good Plants, except one, be fill'd with the ſame 
Compoſt. Let che ſeveral young Plants be taken 
. up wich Care, only, leaving the one which ſtands 
' neareſt the Middle, and which muſt be left alone in 
che original Pot. Plant the reſt with great Care, 
| and ſet the Pors i in the Bark-Bed 1 up to their Rim. 
Give them a very gentle Watering ; and cover the 
| Glaſſes with AD Mat during the Heat of the 
Day. 
Let them be thus manag'd till they are well 


— bool b 76 . then by Degrees harden them to the 


5m Culture F this Cass UTA. ] 

bl mo ge: 1 

I iu 4 Native of the Cape of Gal Hope, nd 
of other Parts of Africa, but will bear the open 
Air-with us in Summer Months, and live thro? 
n in the Shelter of a Green- 
houſe: - A 1. 

C prbyngatitig it in by-Sredsy 
ind the fitteſt” Compoſt is one Part re 
Ground, and one fourth rotted Cow- dung. 

Early in Spring let a Pot be fill'd with dus, 
and ſcatter over the Surface a Dozen of the Seeds. 


Air. 
After this chey will only require to be ſhifted 
into larger Pots, as they grow too big for the 
firſt, and. to be by Degrees inur'd fo far to the 
| Air, as to bear it in the moſt favourable Sea- 
ſons. They. mult then be ſet out for the Sum- 
mer among the Exotics which bear that Expo- 
ſure; and at the Approach of Winter remov'd 
into the Greenhouſe. They will here bloom from 
I Fuly to the very End of Winter, if rightly ma- 
nag d; ſuffering no Flower to ſtand to Seed; and 
at Times repeating gentle Waterings, 


| 
A 


z. ROUN D-LEAV'D., CYCLAMEN. 


J init mean G1 en SOL : 
This is a common Ornament of our Gardens; 
and added to the pleaſing Colour of its Leaves, 


3. and Beauty of its Flowers, it has no ſmall Recom- 


mendation from the Seaſon in which they are pro- 
duc d: this is a Time when few can be had to grace 
the open Ground; and thoſe few therefore have a 

A Plant fo conſpicuous, and native of many 
Parts of Europe, as well as univerſal in Gardens, 
could not eaſily eſcape the Notice of any who have 
ſtudy'd Botany. It ſtands under the ſame general 
Name, Cyclamen, in all of them; but we meet 
with various Additions to this generical and uni- 
verſal Term, according to the Changes the Plant 
receives from Accident or Cultura. 

The moſt proper Addition to the Name in the 
old Writers, is that of Casyar BAURHI XE; Or bi- 


culato folio, inferne purpuruſcente: Cyclamen, with | 


a rounded Leaf, Purple underneath. 

Linn Aus, who ſuſpects the Form of the Leaf 
to be capable of great Variation, and therefore 
too uncertain for a diſtinctive Character, adds, 
corolla 'retroflexa :\ Cytiamen, with à retroflex 
Flower, | uniting the fancy'd Species of others 
under that common Name a3 ay Varieties. 


— lour, which is red at * Bottom, becomes to- 


The Root is ls and mh 

There is no common, Stalk for Leaves and 
Flowers, as in the Generality of Plants; but 
each Leaf and each Flower riſes directly from the 
Root upon its proper Footſtalk. 

Thoſe of the Leaves are purpliſh, long, — 1 
and ſlender. 

The Leaf itſelf approaches to round; but it 
is deeply divided for the Reception of the Stalk, 
which adheres in the common Way to an indented 
Edge, not as in ſome round L. to the 
Centre. 
| Beſide this Indenting, which, tho? it opens lit- 

tle, takes from the regular Roundneſs of the Leaf, 
it is terminated at the oppoſite Part by a ſmall 
Point. 

The Colour is, on the upper Side, a fine deep 
green blotch'd with white; and on the under Side 
a deep red, between Purple and Crimſon. The 
Veins are large and conſpicuous ; and they are 
throughout of a pale Crimſon. 

The Footſtalks of the Flowers exceed thoſe of 
the Leaves in Length, and are uſuaily more erect. 
| They are as ſlender as the others ; and their Co- 


ward 


n 


— — — 


Jui, bnd de Top pe a ee eee 
| — ſtand ſingly, | one on tach of theſe 


ing, when, ripe, by five Parts: a: the" Tap. 


Plate 
XXI. 


Fig. 4. 


Bottom it is 


convergent Buro +; and in the dll of theſe a ane 
ſingle Style. ä the. 


1 41 113600 
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Sus; and 
their Colour is u derp PIA U ll. 
Fach bes in Cup,” With „ cls, WAR . 


12 


's 19 
the : 

403-4 

fem ls e dE 

ments; and there is a p we bo. N 

falling, there comes à large eee 11:39 

the Berry Kind, covered wih u Sha,” and bufft- || , 


. To underſtand the Place "of this-Plant in che 


n 2 ber e 


* a a $ "1 4 1 
1 9 £1) d! 5 * * 
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wit al N 
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Gau, of thi IS rg 


A yery little Trouble and * 
ek Gankin with this humble Plate; bi her 
Wilt require that Patience which ſhould be as much | 
the Charateriſtic of the Gardener as of the | 
DD at ct r | 
e e 11; | | * 


well-eſtabliſh'd Root of a AY TH * „ 
Varieties are muny. | } ſucceed their Flowers, are faded, that is, "towatd 
fe WAA, e u b ths bal e "he | the latter End of the June following, they muſt 
een den nd he will at that Tie find | be taken up, and Pra our indifferent Pas of 
the - veſſel cloſe to the Ground upon a | the Garden, leaving as many as can conveniently 
twiſted” Stalk. This was the original Foggia. | ſtand in the original Bed. Their Diſtance in ti 
of che Flower; and it thus runs up into a fpiral . about two Foot; for they will grow in 
Form, by the great Contrivance of Nature, to umber of Years to more than one Foot in 
draw the ripening Seed-veſiel cloſe to the Earth, GO. Rom. 
where the Leaves may ſhelter it. After they require no derben Un 
Wben they have perforn'd this uſeful Office, | aD and flower in mae 
they fads; and nothing appears till many Months Profufion every fucceeding Year, as the Roots en- 
after,” ö EL EP. | 


be planted in more vacant Spots. 
_ They muſt remain in che. Bod n they 


— 


1 ming N EVERGREEN MELI1A 


The Singnlarity and Braury of this Tree Ji i. I 
brought it early into the familiar Knowledge of | Leaves. 
the Studious in Botany; and we find it nam'd by | This is a Character not ſeen in chaſe Leaves 
them with great Praiſe, under the Title of Aze- | which accompany the Flowers at the Extremity. 
darach. | | of the Branches, but on thoſe which are plac'd o. 
TouRNEFORT has difſtinguiſh'd it by an Ad- It is a Tree of conſiderable Bigneſs. The Rant 
dition of great Praiſe, Azederach ſemper virens, | ſpreads far; the Trunk riſes upright and thick; 
florens : Azederach ever. green and ever-floweting, | and at ſome Height ſpreads into many Branches 
Lixn us, baniſhing the harſh and barbarous] The Bark is brownz but on the young Tig 
Name by which it had been fo univerſally call'd | green. 
for ſome Time, has given it that of Melia; N 
and, as the Leaves on this are branched, and hey are plac'd in an irregularly pinnated Manner; 
there is another Species which them fimply | ſome on ſimple and ſome on divided Ribs; and 
pinnated; he adds, as the Diſtinction of this | each Pinna, or particular Leaf, is oblong, mo- 
ES | | * derately 
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2 
on log and Render” Foorſtalks, - 'Theix Colour 
. 
Tree which ello x of nuded Fr, 
and dest on the Quilide 3 it contains a Spe 
of a roundiſþ Shape, but furrow'd' in five 
eee within jaco eee, nnd. of 
which' is contain'd-an oblong Seed. | 
— Sanoabing ix ConfueSon. 


dh rooſt Hixios — The Cup mn Which 


u undo is alle ford of f fingle Piet, 
r og 


eee eee 
tak, hut one is frequently abortive: theſe are ob- 
ſong, narrow, and wide expanded; and in their 


Midſt riſes a Ne&tariom of a peculiar Shape: jt is 


long, vpright, cubular,- and form d af a 
ene e 
1 e 


nee e e e ene 12 Let them be nurs q up in this Manner till the 


anda bes: ah 


correſponding 
w its ten Indlenrinps: They are extremely mort; 


their-Infertion on the Inſide of the Nec- 
tarium, but a little below its indented Rim; and 
dry are Trown'd with finall Amberz or Buttons, 
whoſe Heads ſcarce rife above it. The Rudimemt 
of the Frum is dvdg'd d the Bottom; and its 
— tn 61967 reg 
Flament. 


t» find the Caſs to which the Melia belongs in 


che Lx EAN Syſtem, or the Sub-divifion under 
which it is arrang d. It is one of 'the Decandria . 


Culture of the Mz 11a. 


The Tree is a Native of Ceylon, and many other 
Parts of the Eaft, where it lives in barren Ground, 


and cloaths the naked Rocks with its profuſe Ver- 


dure at all Seaſons. 


Notwithſtanding the Warmth of its native Cli- 
mate, the Tree will ſtand gur Winters in the open 


Ne as. 


ee — be alltel fo 


Ws «- * 
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n io do with Reſpect 
S Articles. The Place where it is planted 
"but, mult be warm and dry, open to the Sun, 
and ſhelter'd from cold Winds ; and the Soil muſt 
eat nor ore tick Palture Earth. | 


- "Thisja aha Ground, to. receive. it when. of 6x 
e da bang it w dis Seng 
more Caution is required. 


The Fut n e he gather d when perfectly ripe; 
l de Stones: having bein dame Time 10 dry, 
the Kernel ane to be taken our of them: cheſe 
muſt be leſt fur Days upon a paper d Shelf, and 
den ſoun in the following Manner: +. 
ll e Poe un Freſh Paſture-Moutd; und 
ſtrew over» che gurface of each half a dozen of 
theſe Kernels, and as many: of the whole Stones; 
lift a Quarter of an Inch of the Earth over them, 
ſer the Pots up to the Rim in a Bark - Bed, 
and give them n little Water: one or other of 
the ewo Kinds will certainly ſucceed. 

Wheat the Plants come up, they muſt be wa- 


ter'd at Times, and by Degrees harden'd to the 
Air, by. raifing the Glaſſes. | * 


Heat of Summer, and then remoy'd cat 
into the open Air among the Greenhouſe 
Plants. 

At Autumn let them be remoy'd with the 
reft into the Houſe : and the ſucceeding Spring 
let them be carefully taken up, and planted into 
ſeparate Pors, ſetting theſe up to the Rim in a 
Bark-Bed, till they have again taken Root. 


, hs Op Hey moot be by Degrre 22 


houſe Plants. | 


From this ths hw require the common 
Management of the other Green-houſe Plants, 


till they are of ſuch an Age as we have nam'd for 


planting ip the open Ground : this muſt be done 
in April, with great Care; ſhaking them out of 
the Pot with the Ball of Earth entire; and plant- 
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pepe brown. Upward it is of a pale green, 
with ene Tinge ef yellowiſh ; und de all the 
Way duſted with little grey tranſparent Globules. 
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the ſame Tinct only fainter. f 

The Flower is vaſt; and when the Root has 
ſtood to get good Strength, and numerous Stalks 
riſe 3 it together, the Tuft is crown'd with a 
continued Head of them, conſpicuous at a Di- 
ſtance, and elegant on nearer Examination. 

The Bigneſs of the Flower, when the Plant 
thrives perfectly, is that of the largeſt ſingle 
Anemone: its Colour perfect gold, 

The Cup in which it ſtands is in itſelf beauti- 
ful: five elegant oval Leaves compoſe it, and they 
are of a fine yellowiſh green; a proper Gra- 
dation of Nature between the perfect green of 
the Leaves, and full yellow of the Petals. 
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The Body of the Flower is" 'compos 05 
Petals: three bf cheſe ſtand tore SLAG chan 
others, and are of a deeper Tinge. The other 
three are a little more outward and paler. *Tis, 
not the Effect of Light and Shade, tho' corre- 
ſpondent' with it, but the true Tinct of the 
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bas Arfangedq it in the James Genus with the 
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The, umber;;of the Styles correſpondent to 

of the, Rudymans-of the Seeds, -ſhews it alſo 
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„This, is all the common Poſicfia &*, ther Plant 
his Neglect leaves i it in a poor 
| Condition, ; under the Hand of loduſtey, 
condudted by well -· founded Knowledge in Gar- 
N may, with little Trouble, be, nais'd 

Wo bes thouſand, elegant Varieties : 
is as many Colours, as the Peacock 


Keck: 


F kh and cluſter its double Leaves as thick 
| as the Byzantine Crowfoot. 


Let the Soil be ſuch as. it is found to love beft 
in its wild Nature, only a little more enrich'd ; 
but let the Compoſt wherein it is rais'd from 
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For theſe two Purpoſes, mix firſt a ho Quan- 


tity of light. Paſture, Mould, taken, from. a, hilly 
| but 1 not barren laſs with about one fifth Part of 
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theſe. tet well. broke and. mix'd a, ; 
an expos'd tc ro the Air in a Heap, turning 
. them once in three Months, all. the Jams ithe 
Seedlings are growing. ih: 20 vadac alas 
Nai up Box, of rough; Boards, and ful. 
with ſome of chis Compoſt, adding firſt to each 
Buſhel | half a Peck of Sand. Lay the Surface 


level, in che Box, and ben ut a ſmall. wand 
for Covering. the. Seeds. | 


This is all the — ih Care. The reſt is 
but a Repetition of what we have directed in the 


| preceding Article. 
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ge hep 
of Trees from ignorant Cuſtom, is to. be told 
we write here of that he knows, by che Ti- 
le of Cornelian Cherry. 

Its targe red Fruit has obtained it that Name, 
but the Reſemblance is only ſuch as could have 
affected the Ignorant, 3 
ther different in Structure. | 

Tis only in common Acceptation it has this 
Name: no Author calls it Ceraſus. Ie tende re- 
corded in them all, under the Title Cornzs, 
with the Addition of mas and bortenfis.. A 
The ' Englih | of: this Word is Cr 


Fancy, the latter, from ita having a common 
Place in Gardens. 
' Linn vs more accurate * his Dififions, 
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Purple. 


calls it, Cornus alerts ursel  involucrum- & | 


guantibus, Tree Cornell, with Umbecl equaling 
the Involacrum : they always at leaſt do this, 
and-when well manag'd, far excecd them. bao} 

The Tree grows to a moderate Height, and | 
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Theſe it is the Gardener's Buſineſs to re- 
ſirain white young, and it win make a good 
Head, and whether in Flower or Frie no neon 


"The Track is covennd with ee 
and che young Twigs are of a bloody Purple. 
On theſe early in Spring appear the Flow- 
ers, before the Leaves burſt forth, and they co- 
ver them ar mall Diſtances in agretable Tufts, 
like Umbells. 


Each of theſe is, a Cluſter of Twenty, or 


more F ſupported on a flender Stalk, | 


and 1 handſomely. 

The Flowers have alſo each its ſeparate Foot - 
fealk; and at the Baſe of theſe, where they ud- 
here to the Top of the main Stalk, ſtands the 
Invotucrum, or general Cup. 

This is compoſed of four 
and ſomewhat oval Leaves, thin in their Sub- 
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e fry Bore, and they ſtand vided 
FEA Flr hs u Cup v nth 
Edge into" twelve Segments: the Petals which 
| compoſe its Body are alſ6 twelve; oblong and 
pointed, the Filaments are twelve, naturally, but 
theyoſometimes' much exceed that Number: and 
| ths Sepia Han ur Rudiient. of the Fruit ard 

of che fame Account. 

The ade will bade now the Plant to bs 
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common Ground ;- 

— Plants! when” W wet ee Git 
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For thoſe Seeds which are en ho vpn. 
Ground, we would adviſe only the lighteſt Co- 
vering of common Garden Mould : half a Straw's 
Breadth is ſufficient ; for if it covered to any 
De. chey bent eh. and the fucoceding Heat 
kills the firſt. Fibres. © | 

ber the Coverings te yer Kept in Readineſs for 
ſheltering the tendereſt Flower Beds in cold Wea- 
ther; but let them have Air and Sun, when any | 
Aube gen them, Hor W 
pend upon it.” - | 

When the due Care bei "Jer che Ger- 
dener work upon his Borders in general. We 
directed him to have them clean and hand- 
lome zt the Approach of Winter; but in the 
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abe er el ad the Surfc le can 
2 Shoots. 

n is very -ferviceable alſo to beak the. Top 
of 'the Mould to promote. that welcome Growth ; 
but this muſt be done with the greateſt Care, leſt 
tt G of thoſe Plants which. we maſt, for- 
ward be books by the Inſtruments. it 

No Perſott ſhould: be | entruſted .tq, hoe the 
Dondeds 28 thin Scafon,) hut l. who e the 
Bott in em: he will know where they are, 
and hom to ſpare chem : and by his careful Ope- 
ration, both Purpoſes will be anſwered at once, 
the Weeds deſtroyed, and the Surface broken. 

When there is a new Gardener, who cannot 

know the Places of the Roots, let this hoeing 
| be defer d: let the Plants riſe, tho* the Weeds 
riſe with them, before any Attempt is made to 
deſtroy chem; and then let them be cleared 
' away by Hand. . 
As ſoon as the Ground 1 dnt a ined 
at the Surface, let a ſmall Quantity of very rich 
Mould be: ſifted over the Roots, and thus let 
them be left to make their Shoot. 

Wherever Roſes, Honeyſuckles, or other ſuch 
ſmall flowering Shrubs as are uſed to have thejr 
Place in Borders, are wanting, let them be now 
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We laſt Week directed our Gardener to throw 


for his annual Plants. If he have followed our 
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r Seaſon of ſowing. many floweri 
Plants in the e e 
ing, and the Borders ſhould be now prepared to 
receive them. Ob won 2d fu 
Let two or three Pieces in different Parts of 
the Seminary be dug up, and the Mould well 
to receive the Benefit of the Air. 
Piece be dug up for the immediate Nedeption of 
Layers of ſeveral hardy Trees. Such as were not 
rooted ſufficiently at Autumn, may be taken off | 
now; for even in Winter they make ſome'Shoots, 
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we directed for the flowering Shrubs ; at about 
too Pot Dine _ 

Here they are to ſtand three, four or more 
Years, according to their Nature, to be well 
niſhed with Roots, and of a due Height 
bringing into the Places where they are to e. 
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Sow the Seeds and Fruits of many of che 
hardy -Shrubs. this Week. Let. the Bartz be 
carefully covered. Throw ſome. Pieces of Furs 
bait four or more Traps for Mice, placing them 
all abaut che Spot. IN Heid 2% Soils wi 
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hoe how "POMONA": er - the FRUIT-GARDEN. 


| he Force of the Cold, will yet admit ſome Air, 
/| Without a due Attention at this Time, all 
the former Care will be thrown away; and a 
fine. Shew, of Bloſſoms not produce a Handful 
of Fit. 

Take Care to open the Fig. Trees, which have 
been ſhelter'd according to our Directions in the 
Middle of every tolerable Day. They muſt ſoon 
be left open entirely, and as they are made 
tender, by the Defence they have had during the 

„ to pre SFF 
the Sap from getting at the Bud. * be deſtroy d. 

N elle eee n 

id according to our preceding Directions, and well wing the Stones 
A Where- | of Plums and other hardy Fruit; for raiſing 
ever a Bough is looſe, this is the Time to faſten | Stocks for the future Service of Budding and 
it, for after this Werk the Buds will be coming | Grafting : a Proviſion of the ſame Kind we have 
forward, and nothing can be done aherwards directed alſo to be made in the Seminary z and 
without injuring the Trees. , e che Intent in ſowing them in this Place is to 

Let. great Care be taken of the Strawberry, ae 
Pots, that ate planted in the Hot-bed for an early ply. 

Crop z they will be now full of Bloom, . 75 with- | They are liable to "various Accidents ; and e- 
out due Care this is all they will ſhew. ven the Deſtruction by Vermin, is alone a ſuf- 
Danger of this Plant is * che Time of 1 5 — ficient Occaſion for this Caution; that if they 
the Fruit. 1 from any Accident fail in one Place, they 

Every Day the ay . be watery and maß be had from the other. 
about. Noon, when the Weather will any, way They will take up little Room, et tg 
permit, Air muſt be frely let in to them. When they are ſowed, and they are no Blemiſh if ſegn 
the Days are lefs favourable, the Glaſſes ſhould | therefore, never let a Year paſs, without ſ * 
ſill be raiſed for a little Time, at the belt Hours, | 4 ſmall Quantity of the proper Kinds; for it is 
ad 2 Cloth hung donn from them to better to * them Twenty Tears, than want 
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CHLORIS, o the KITCHEN-GARDEN. © 


IG up a freſh Piece of Ground for | ſow for a Spring-Crop : and all we direct is, 
Beans and another for Peaſe. Theſe | that he would do it at ſeveral T0 not all 
Sowings ſhould be very frequent; there is but a | at once. 
ſhort Time for each of the Plants, from their Let him chuſe alſo the proper Kinds for 
beginning to bear for gathering, and their be- | theſe ſeveral Occaſions. The ſmaller Beans and 
ing too old for Delicacy. Peaſe are the only Sorts to be truſted in the 
Iis therefore the careful Gardener ſhould re- earlier Sowings, but the Windſor-Bean is the 
peat theſe Sowings, that as one Crop goes off, | beſt Kind for this and the =_ and the Morotta 
another may juſt. come into bearing. and other large Peaſe, 

Let him proportion the Quantity to the Prepare a common Hot-bed for Kidney- 
Demand ; and there will be no Waſte either | Beans, and cover it well with Mould, three In- 
of Labour or its Products. ches thicker than in the common Way; and 

He knows what Piece of Ground he ſhould | when the Heat is moder ate, plant the Dwarf 

| white 
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| = vhite Kind this will c og 
— excellently.” at a ſmall. H ax is newer ſhould oh, the 

e © Cate mut wean wilt be taſted and Wörtn- Cen. n . 
Such as & 


Trouble for ſucceſſive Crops. 


The Care neceſſary e & 
growing Condition, muſt be 3 re 


92 4 r n dead Warn dn, . 0 Which cer be he Michod;'the 14 
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2244 56A $464 e Bak bg This will anfwer very well for thoſe 8 
in the Middle of the Day admit a li ended to be-taken up young; but if they ae WS 
. pg har + for growing to the full Size, they, muſt, bm F 

W 8 three, Werle after, be cleard of Weeds again 
nnn, 
Inches. | 10 1 
— — Afeer this, the Ground, being kept clear fun 
| ina good Quantiryiof old and-tharoughly Weeds,.th will make their own Way to Perfe- 
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in this, as in former Inſtances, call 
Plants familiarly known by their com- 
mon Names; ' informing the Student 
U. te e e DANA” whit in the 
proper Title. 
In our eighteenth Number, n e 
' earlier Flower the common Snow Drop, we ob- 
fed that - ſeveral others of a different Genus, 
ere Join'd to it by the common Engliſh Name. 
* The Plants we mention here, and under the 
Head, are the two principal: they are 
called as that Snow Drop, and bulbous Violet; 


but from the different Characters in their Flowers, 


Linx æus has arrang'd them under diſtinct Ge- 
nera ; and naming the firſt Galantbus,, calls theſe 
Lencoiums 


3 
779 


The earlier Writers were well acquainted with 


| 
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= ET GREAT e SNOW DROP. 


envelop'd with a whitiſh Film at their Bll 
and they are long, moderately broad, obtuſe at 
the End, and of à very fine green. 

/ The Stalks riſe to ten Inches in Height; they 
| ate of a paler green than the Leaves, and ſome- 
| what edg'd; two or three riſe from each 
Root, but each is terminated by a ſingle Flower, 
This is at firſt wrap'd in a Scabbard, which 
ſerves it as a kind of Cup; and is thin and 
wan in the Middle, and thicker and green at 
{ the Edges, - 

When this burſts appears the Flower, large, 
and dropping, from the Slenderneſs of its Foot- 
| ſtalk. The Colour is Snow white throughout, 
except at the Tips of the Petals, where there ig 
on each a Spot of very heaptiful green, 

The Flower. ig follow'd by a roundiſh Seed 


this Species; C.BAavnins calls it Leucoium Bulleſum 
vulgare. Linn vs continuing the Name Len- 
eoium, adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, 
| Patha uniflora ſtylo Clavato, ſingle flower'd Leu- | 
Faum with a clavated Style, 

The Root is a large bulb, white within, cover- 
ed with a brown outer Rind, and ſending Fibres 
from the Baſe z its Juice is flimy, and. Ae 
ble to the Taſte. 

The Leaves rife fix or ehr from each Rogr, 

Numb. XXIII. 


Veſſel, mark 'd with three F urrows, and containing 

in three diſtin& Cells numerous round Seeds. 
To know its Claſs let the Student examine the 

Flower diſtinctly. He will perceive its Scabbard 


burſts at the Side to give it Paſſage, and then 
it has no 
other Cum, It is compos d of ſix broad Petals, 


after 3 little Time begins to wither: 


which unite at their Baſes, and have pointed 
Ends, the whole ſtanding in a roundiſh Manner, 


and repreſenting a Bell, 


in 
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The ſix Filament; and kar nh * ableneſs of the Soil; Sichafiö n other Act. 


Plant to be ohe f tht Hur pub of | Genes, flower the third Year” 69 1 Seafon Todner 

LW — oO br titer, There Will be We Varieties nally, 

ies firſt Seckion-. 0012542)! 200%) Þ then” we Wine Lururiandes. 1 have: Nen 

e 5 2 

We Fl. b bg 2 

The Plant is 2 Native of the Swiſs Meadows, | not an unalterable Character. 

and thrives beſt herein has foe Moiſture, 2 The. Number of Pevals . will. alſo, be encreaſed 

\ not too much Sun; this Mews its Pre EU. 'to Nein & 000 fome Plants, and itt otic 

No Dees is met for i aint our Wi they will be truly double. This is the Advan- 

ters in may b.pllanded in e N 

ita beit Soil} „0. 
Let the commer” Mida pence: WY 


out, ad ln Piece rp hs and; — 
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Kinds it 
Thee 


dow; and let this Border, .be-firuated in 2 Dep "an er ce hae a. fobr{the 
were ts dd} ART. & 3h e oF IG v un 14 40 take up the N when 

* Lec this Border be flocked with Of ſev wm | the Even age dw g. Which, wi be in the be 
Roots, and let them be planted in the ginning of June; and keep them in Paper:Bags in 


an airy: Place till September : then planting them 
again: im a e 
ein Mouldd nit, 

. Day Yeu, bit 
freſh Earth ſhould be brought in for- every Plan- 
rations This wilt keep the Plants in Vigour, 
| and the m get exceed rhe Thought of u 
as- have not deen them trratect with ſuch Care. 


old 
e two Inches and a half 
E! ag ut ten Inches Diſtacte 

tits e "Method" of ke geeks f Gat- 
det? Vie" let chere te dic z Sept We 
Sed. För rhis'Plrpoſe let th . the 
Flowers be ſaved with Care, ant I the 1 
Ead of Heut let chem de n 
ö where cke Off-ſets are 


ag 


placed- d I be” left for Off 
Pills ee 1 e eee ee oven; 
2 , e and each Fear the ſheſf Flowers, fh cms be 


— a little — in 4 and bei 
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clear! 
RES the” firſt plane Ss" ue! . h Dis vor aw Ole 2 of ur bs 
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d "Many FLOWERED. bow: onen 
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SO 
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"i is E the e e wtne 
1 ND 8 'of this D tion. 

* | We have placed it dem the preceding, fo gin 
hol | the Student in this pleaſing Science, 2 juſt des 
eee eee HR of their Difference, which does not confift one 


Drop; being of the diltindt Genus Lin t. n | bu is a 
The Writers on Botany, in general, have been and Difpolicion, .. "Lad ys 
acquainted with the Plant, and C. Bxvmvr has | lic Root is Targe and 70 


named it, Lentorum bulboſum majus five mH nm, with u whitifh.. 3 


Lneus has done this Authot: honodr, by long, ro ore WB oo cn 
adopting his: Character of the Plant, tho” he. ed, and 0 . 


e 


exprofles._ it in cbe more modem Terms. File of bluaith. 4 
; of 


calls this Leucoium Spathe mattiflora, Sn fer, ij Tk Sri i thick, med. þ 
many flower'd Leucoium, with a a Thread like | — Slang <1 and K 
Style. un Top appears at- flrſt a) fyoln Head; 5 b 
Our Reader remembers what 1 we have Juſt ſaid. how containing the Flowers. 
This 
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'of tht Sera ant" ad this” Sil 
oe IEF directed for 1 


tie firailihg Howers from Seed; and m all 
anſwers the} Trouble 2:01 


ate to be treated with Cate according to their 


ee, "This/Way- every Saen ve in-. 
eee eee it is. en e ee 
„ anne | 
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e ſame Clals with, the. laſt, 
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a #62 h — 
Ded which . e eee 
. theſe danch, er in — voi ae 
AE ee aal ing Sole. | a a 
dorf ern Ale ve o 161w e e . E 
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ics, of the Lame Genus, *— | 


| A Bead, TEL IF — 
| Had A 60) (at 1200 | Pw io ME-Bw? f i einn 7 SHR al] 
n en ee len Þto een ee eee Sr e i tet bet od fagdy 3h 
—— Hi Bas n ng! O We n Want b geen een 1644 
N SHY 3 e tt nh en „ 100 faisge mi mot boYαι at mec o 
FThis a Plant long kom to — with purple: bot Gem Ge largeſt "Cluſter of 
Seadents, andvas Tong celebrare@#$0r-ir+ Sing | Flowers few of theſe ure produicddn for che Go · 
{v9 Nee Ni 21a netalfty abe "abortive. Bind TW rr 4dr 15.1 
2 33 Hegringe.comerky | of che Phvne, bin 


tees Attentton; for 


rt 57 Ml yalb 


Wh te ede bat 


EIS Pe 
ir 


and Afdlepita, reſots it to the 3 
San ba on e 6092 eu 
got u mT; ap d — bog 12 

jus lati foam indicum." pri bas : NN lan gainnig d the Floner v nd er 
. itco the Hſciepier; adds, my | AER 2 ly, 15. —— 5 
the Diſtinction of the Species, folris amplexecaultibus are large, an oval Form, but pointed at 
Ange ovatic; Aſdepias, with oblong eval Leaves | TIP) and, eg parurally bend a linde; theſe have 
embracing” the talk. The . murign M by” s mention d. In the outer 


E 


inge 
which our Gandleners know it is, Beidel rr. the Flower, and the uhitcd Part at the 


+: 


innuracrable-Fibes... The, Scalk. is- bo of Foe: — — 
upright,” and, ſcven Fom high :.. it, Jpbliance | - 7 
ene 0 
tom z upwards. purpliſh, ting d with. green, 
é Ed 4 { of. Horn turning its Toi rat. The 
with a Tendency to. oval, and they, bang. ap 4 oy. — Flower give it an Aſpect unlike not 
Point. Two ſtand at each Joint; and haying only to the chers af its Kind, but to every Thing 
no u their broad Baſes cloſe ns the | in Nature. 
ppb. 6 bk Ap 0g „ In the, Centre tang, five, Filaments, fo ſbort, 
$5 lr derne e cit Ribs w that they would not; be perceiv'd. but for their 
nſpicuous, are patyraly, of Buttons, which are large and oblong: theſe are 
n eee ne e fix d to a ſhort truncated Body, ſplting at the 
The Flowers ſpread the” Þxttttnidies bf e : 
the Stalks inte fa of Dink} and fre | The Styles are two, and they, fike che Fila. 
extreaml fin lar and elegant. Are of 4 ments, are ib Hart, that but for their Stigrzats 
pale 5 the Ends of the tal, and or Taps they would ſcarce be diſtinguiſhable. 5 
whitiſh, with 4 Tinge of green ar their Bus, The extreme Singularity of this Flower, which 
but in the Middle of the Pe e bene would perplex any one not led by the true 
very tively ved DAG. bi. e e U, Fach ine this Science, will only ſurprize and 
A def in d Cole y Flower,” || pleaſe bur Student. While he adinizes theſe pecu- 
their Eſogance- Hngle; and the fuff Beauty of the | [life Parts. and Forms, he will ſee very obviouſly 
regular Cuſter of chem; ag upon wie Phunt a that che five Buttons refer it to the fifth Claſs in 
Character of Elegance none ſhould veglest who! th L. N an Syſtem, and that the two Stylbs 
are at the Expence of raiſing Exoticks. n pte ix in ths ſecond Diſtinttian under Gat Clay. 
After each Flower chere Ge two Pods, larges ] che Digynia. 
ſol; and of a * Been, _ vat oö 
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Abe tee ee 
Parts of Seath Auerien; and with us requires the 


nn of Fer- 


A1. FO 


and in their Pods; for otherwiſe they uſually fall. 
Early in Spring let à Couple of Garden - Pots be 


filbd with ſome light rich · Earth, from an im 


ptov'd Part of che Garden and upon dhe Surface 
of this ſeatter the Sceds at equ¹ν,jMiſtances : fift 


ſame Mould ; and then nn 
Nat 4 Bark Hot- ed. 


over them about half a quartet. f un Inch of = 


b Rat de TY 


Once in three Days give them a gentle Water- | 


* with Water that has ſtood in the Stove 


| Plant; but they have treated of ir 
dividing it; under its different Appearances, ito * 


twelve Hours ; and every now and then open the 
Glaſſes ſor a little Time 40-give ſome Air. 
Thus they will ſhont f and ſooner: or later, ac- 


Gandener will ſee his young Plants. 


: . 
115 


| and, when: the Sun is - honeſt wn de 
allowing them = little Air. $17 3 9 
. avivid at bme het. 
Height, let dere be as many; ſmall Pens proyided 
a chere are Plants : Jet theſe be/fil'd with good 
Garden-Mould,; and ſet in the Ded for three 


of Kent with that in which they are growing. 
+ Then let them be curefully taken up, and one 
planzed/in the Middle of each of theſe Pots, 
- When: bd in the -Mould, let them have 3 
gentle Watering, wich Water which bas ſtood to 


up to the Rim in the Bark. Let the Glaſks'be 
ſhaded wich, Mars; and little Air admitze fl thy 
have rikeniRoot.) .- 

After this they-will grow faſt : ler cher, when 
they an incees d. in Size, be ſhifted. int lager 


Stowe, and ſet in the Bark · Bed tha. 
After this they will — — the 


they 
will. rifs.to-cheir full Parfeftion, and produce thei 


Theſe he muſt watch carefully. ine ſingular and elegant Flowers in great A 


Days . chem e W 
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"The Beauty of is Spine Hypcach Gps 
. 6" en upon its Culture, that nothing. * 
„„ enn 

| Glory 

It will live freely enough in any Garden, and 


lows conſt with, Bak Carey but in theſe 
Caſes the Flowers are of a faint blue, or 


white: either Way of very little Beauty., In 


2 Mot of the earlier Botaniſts have rarity 


more than one imaginary Species, ue 
be myth cot, 


Wee e ee eee 


| flare minor: A Name W eee, 


» a 


and from them by others- + 0 
LMN AUS, whoſe ſpecific Names are too accu- 
rate for Confulion, calls it Hyatintbus corollis cam- 
Panulatis ſemiſexifudis -daſi  cylinaricis : Campanu- | 
lard Hyacinth, with the Flowers cylindric at che 
Baſe, and bghtly divided at the Dogs into fix 
. > 
The Root is bulbous and oblong, TY 
a brown Membrane, full of a dem Juice,” 1 
Jung at the Bottom with many Fibres. - 
The Leaves are long, not very broad; p 
ur the End, and of a deep green. 
The Stalk' is round, upright, naked, and a 
Foot high, — . 
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1 Tc FROGS covers dlünd Furt U tt Length, 


in'a kind of Spike. They have weale Foot - dal 


—— org. ryaey. 6-0 art: Bronte 


- 
a. LORD * 
Wh 


FO” "ITT a 4. 
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; 


. of rave Sees ey d be ap 
violet blue, with a light Tinge of purple n 


duly Garde, "where they are not tuch regarded, they 


ie this fine Tinct, and become blue, greyiſh, or 


better Management it riſes earlier; the Stalk is | white: without Luſtre in either Colour. But when 
ronger, and tlie Flowers are 'amethyſtine.” 


che Gurdefier allows them a due Attention, they 
recover the purple of their ancient Tinct, with a 
er mene of die ble," br 
of the fineſt Amethyſt.» 

e ee bi hangs tl 
its Footſtalk: it is form'd of a Petal, cy- 
lindric and hollow at the Baſe; 'a at the Rim 
| bvided into fix Segments, which turn autward. 


Seed - veſſel which follows, is of a toundiſ 
R and it 


$4, $3 4 7, 454 


ſeparate Cells, 


ver; buy the Student, in our Road of Science 
examines farther ;. tearing, open a Flower,, he finds 


a ſingle yl crown'd with an obtuſe Tops. | 

This ſhews bim that the Hyacinth is one of che 
| Henandria Ane, cha Gxth, Claſs and in if 
Section, | 


| cle, 


renn 


contains 4 fey Sceds of a raundiſh Shaps-io thi 4 
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Place, Ki, 
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Days, that the Earth mey be ef che famo Degree | 
de wd in che Stove 3 and let them be all fer 


Pots; and when. they ate ſo tall as to reach ds 
— 1027 rs reg | 


Thus fur the Eye of common Curiolity tides | 


within its Hollow fix Filaments, whoſe Butts 
converge toward one another, and in their .I 
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pi Bans of Mauls frm e ruf in a 


dich Paſture; half a Load of Fond: Mud, and a 


guid: of a:Load:of Earth from under an old 
"WeedePiles: Les theſe be mix'd and ſcreen'd to- 
+ be:tho-Suifate:be hve d ; and let it lie a 


e Weck do ſettle: chen take it again, and 


em de ο⁹ 
co: Bk en Hen, . 
to ther full Number Mn M45& 
The Plant muſt be rais'd Fern ne m be 
to attein its true Character of Frcience for 
Of ſets, wel the beſt il only 
de made” more feng than der od Roots, but 
will never attain #@ berear Colour, vibe Tout 
Let hot the: Gardner be ' difhearttnct at oor 
naming the raifinig it from Seed : we ud not tat | 
dim ſ6-highly as for the Oriental Kinds: he needs 
only fow it upon a well prepar'd Border, and 


- 


Treable y/ and the reft in Piticnce.- yy" 
A F eee 
ure nen d. from the Plagts in 97 10 2M6 CE 


Se pt gt 


»* N . oi, 
den- 
N 1 197TtT om = 


Let en 
= hon * lar and Med Pat fr e 
25 Or > Nice From 


\ | Moyliy.aad Sine 


Loi 57 Nh 1 2. — Po afra. | 


eden the whole, Surfpoe the Seeds. Sit 


| upon theat. a. xpuarter of 17. Inch. of the ſame 
agentle/ Watering, . W414 1. 
im een Winter draw a Mat upon 
opa der the Red, in che ſevereſt Weather) 
m Plants will apprar. Na et 
enen ee cloſe 4 
{and after tl nothing need be done but 
than ch from Weeds in Summer ; und at Au- 
; umn ſifring over the -whol! Queſtice. a: little freſh 
DED See 
When they flower there will be eat Differ- 
ence in the- Warteus Plants; let the mennet Kinds 
be removidines- other Places, und the beſt left at 


2 proper Diſtance. They will flower with their 
full Strength, and need not he at any Time taken 
to take off che Off · ſets 
pf. lerring them flower where they 
dk hon, 
makes it neceſſary to ſow, them in 
Soom ere they are to remain z not in 
ee 3 p 
e 
Hyacinths wy" 3 Origin ; but another Me- 
thod mult be uſed with the Oriental: 7 5 
ver 
af them at large. 
Auer edo 5 0 1 WE 431 


"Ground, except once in "three Years, 

u che great Secret in their Cul- 

2 : it fuits this and the other 
ſhalt” dat na ſucceeding Number; and 


SUE IO TONE 


vi daw dll % hoc boot wing ably 
bei ali. ns aro lade ald odr. 


We have ahſttr d. before, that moſt of the 
Crocus's of abr Gardeners; however dignity'd by 
5. peculiar Names, and diſtinguiſti dias: (cparate Spe+ 
ces, ure d d han Vartezies, owing 4 che 
Force of G n Lat i ont > W 
This which we treat. of hene, whether in the 
ſingle or, double State, is hothing more: than. 3 
Varig of (the, common Spring Crocus ; but, a 
owing this, ye may recommend it to the Atten | 
tion of the Curious in Flowers ; tho? the Botaniſt 
vill find in it nothing, e to Sci- 
LD a OY 
The Root, is, roundiſh, covered with 3 
= and furniſhed zt the Baſe, with rt! 
$f 


© The Leaves. are. ee and” very nancy; 


= Pin; and toy Spa 
furrounted by g fine Pale Membrane. 
Their Colour is a lively but not very deep 


NON and they have a faint, white Rib along the 
iddle. 


Ne 23. 
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4 the Root with a long Tube, ſurrounded with 
a chin and ragged Membrane; and they are of a 
moſt beautiful gold yellow : the” Diviſion, as in 
the other Crocus s, is into ſix long and. large Seg- 
ments, reſembling fo many Petals; — 
| The three outer Segments have —— 
| the Bottom, and paler upwards; and the inner 
Segments have the Tips, purple. Within the 
Flower ſtand three Filaments of 2 yellow Colour, 
and tip d with golden n; and in = __ 
of-rheſe-a-fingle Style. 

The Scabbatd or Film mean * * 
part of the Tube of the Flower, is form'd of a 
ſingle; Piece; and from the Body of the Flower 
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common ſingle Appearance; hut when the Gar- 
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chere run down this tubular Part ſix Lines of 
Purple, contiou'd. from hole which t run 1 0 the | 


Ibis is the Condition of dah 4 in its 
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throughout, exdepe fur el 
Jow . n deep pueple- 
The Veins of purple run alongethe Segen dn 
greater Number i tna thme. Sn baeadiipnhd 
ending bf Side. Rranches at ſnii h Diſtanoen, abeſt 
intermingle : among ont another a gi 


whole * ary 2 
Lear [ M2 i e 

This ig Condition in which the Crocus makes 
its molt, garageaus Appearance. Bern ho» 


nour'd under it with the Name © Crocus 
varia multplig. But Laue, Nerd no Forms 
of Chance milguide, reduges is. 50 
MO hd AT ag roche Wh 

% e e, hi ao e LIT | 
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Lee 
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ne balls) Crvins parka) ust "= AG 
tube" dog Crom. wich the Tube of the 
Fibwer vety dong! ahd-the'Scubbard' riftag from 
cht Nen i a angle Pine 07 ad hon H 
Tbis compurbcads all the Y arieties/ which we 
ſee-gver the Horder df G,ẽj,j ¹u 4; + 


art otls wadt lie In 221 ii b u 71 80 
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Luſtre. The beſt Merhad -of all is to Tate 
the Phant' from: Seeded rc} } ns ming lng; att 
The Method we have defortb'd already in wat. 
ing of che Fohhanthom Crocs and: ſhall only 
add bee that chi Kind requires a forarwhac 
richer Soil: the, h], OM dung with [the 
Moulds che beſt Method for that fertiliaes with. 
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8 by the ingleneß and Den 
the, Flower, Ly its various: +200. of 
red; of by i 0 fe le Whitenefs, 8 nder al 
nes Appearances, Bi ode Species, 47 1/11/77 
Plant extiemely 1 5 10 oral 
War! 101 nothi ing bur to have been, more Tarte 
to hade Bech . bee Py. In [its 
ral State it fringes the Sides of the NN 
and hangs "— the m_ Cm CT 
ſingle. blue Flowers. pf 8 1 * 

Accidents in wild Grownh + — 
"theſe With" Ted; "and where the Nourthn 
ſcanty they will be white; but the Species bs 
throughout the ſame; as well as in that 
city of Petals, er 
it wear in Gardens. F 
-,Allthe bid — it * 7 
Title is Aepatica, or Flopatiea nolilis- 
— 2 un 
Liverwart,and Noble Liverwort; but the Gardener 
Gill preſetves the Lau Term Heparie! s 
Lins has cuncelbd even that; and, by a 
Boldneſs, perhaps 00 great, has oi d this Plant 
with the Anemonics: he alls it Anemone foliis 
irilabis integerrimis.;'| Anemone wir 
aw the Lobes/undivided at the Edges. 

Tha red double Flower is vad by. * 
u Ne n the e what wall Rug 
ence, ſome, ho have had the Reputation of 
Experience have diſputed, for its Singularity P 
but it is doubdeſs in the deep blue donble State 
that the Plant glows in its full Luſtre ; we have 
therefore repreſented it in that Condition in ache 
annexed Figure. N 

Ibe Root is large; LR) Sacks it has lived Gros 
Time divides into many Heads. It is covered in 
every Part with innumerable. Fi ibres, moderately 
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1 The Flower which crowns Sch Stalk is large 


Petals ;, and in the, Midit deco 
Ta: of deen phe upon pin 


The Seeds follow, in the ſingle Flowers, naked, 
arid cluſter'd together in an dyal Head : ſome alſo 
| are/ripen'd after the ſemi- double eee 
een Mitte e pn" . 

Ihe Student, examining this Blow with the 
Eye of Science, will find it plac'd in a grew 
Cup, fort'd of three Leaves. This will a lick 
ſtartle him in an” Anemone, the Brft/ Article of 
whoſe Charscter ay Cali, mils: but he muſt. be 
inforch' d, LIx NT Us accounts this Cup as g leafy 
Invalucrum, tho' des remote from 8 Ho! 
than that of the Pwlſatilla, . 2 


* (6-44. "4 "4 
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Theſe Niceties he may determine at hi Plex 
ſure: within chis Cup, for. ſo Nacure compels us 
ro call ir, fiſe lx or more Petals; theſe are plac d 
in two or more Series, and they are oblong and ob- 
tuſely pointed. In the Centre appear numerous ſhort 
Filaments, crown'd with. a; kind of double But- 


PORTO ren 
diments of , many. ſhort Seeds, collected collected rogethy 
into a roundiſh Head. 8 


The Student known tht where the Sn 
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Polyandria : 


ir is on of the 
one of the laſt 
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vation: indeed ĩt ſtands all Seaſons:3\aþfl any Spil 


the common Bigneſs ; * of a 
Colour. 

Theſe are to be obtain'd by ſowing Seas 
of the beſt Kinds that Vend-from 


Form (nd Calves inn wong/tn pe Janie 
this ſhews'they ate onyã Vatietlts Abc ave eſta- 


HR the 


7 and by uegrets they Unold (thimiſelygs, 
and baton {mibottier, Brwall, und dialed ep. 
ly, vat not b THREW, Vaud Lb" 
Wie. name them im this Place au upon | 
weil Colour is to berfoutided 1 Judgment of the 
Seeds, which are ſupported by the, ſame" Robe; | 
THE ridttital Colour Ef the Leaf is 4 deep green, 
bat it 0 often ſpotted and Htain'd wich purple. 
This grows Udeper ward tie Tine of e Seh 
ripenvig, and the more putple tber is in the 
Leaf, dhe bettet "ExpeRtatibn chere“ id 10) have 
ſtrong cal d Flowetz. This is hor cmenon 
ly known, but Experience” — 20 


that is, ging tg Be 
"the Leaves. 2 

which follow un Flowers, N 
e "ity the RES; 


Let him” car off 135 j Head, 
bs on 4 1 5 

ll off let Hin c 1 "a = 
ſpree? hee ous again; after cight or tn Day? 


aring, when, they lie Joole ee 
In the Bega e e dip up 2 Borda! 


in « Part of de Garden, pen to the Morning 
Sun, but ſhelter d from Fa A * of N 
Take our half tte Mould?” and mix” with t 


rell as much fre Earth” fr bas * 8 
in a rich Upland Past: tds ye very Pell 


en eke e 
* 


he will find them inſemed into the Ropeptacte 5 
and willchengeiratmuthat:the Plant in ane of che n Weeds: whichcrifo: wah theth muſt be care- 


crear the Culture ofthis comman:Blantvieh Ce- 
— Preſer- 


ſupports it ita hut ve ſhall —_ him with 
Methed by which he ſhalb haye Flowers PUB Ha 
ſuch ſowing r. eg 


u 261 gi gf wi 6 
Hande deres UF 
the Plane rhruſt up heir Heads? crinhpled/ and 


ee eee ene ee erm eee e 
g Spring the ung Plants will appear, and 


mull he upp by dhand. Let chem: then have 


cach round with. its/lizele Style, less. alfa that 4 gentle watering: owice a Werk in diy Wea- 

and he thus knows it is 
n under the thirteenth Claſ 
of Lee need yr are Anemonies, 


ther; and from time to time clear away the 


. ˙ none nt "27 to MMA 0 ht 
a | 


Wh; ef Afi Atl the beſt 
Plants, and thin them to about eight Inches 

Diſtance. Let thoſe weaker 5 which were taken 
d in other | Parts af the Garden. 
Uther never N retriowd” ofic 7 "their 


bath of Weeds contitivally, 
and” in « y Seaſons give gentle Wateringz. 
it Spring ſome of, them. will flower, 

and th ſu ucceeding Seaſon "all the Remainder. 
e Gardener: | ; their firſt Bloom the 
miſe” of 4 great deal of Beauty, but it will 


ua, Years more before | they e, ar thei 
e " fie ill then Fig ai among them all the Varieties, 


than thoſe = 14 mentioned, 
Weg. de large ſingle 
wers, yalu: for their Er and 'Expan- 
BE able- far Sced 3, and the moſt per- 
double ae agg. ho ih all che ae of 
A Rte fame white thr 
of ted, From the Peach. Bloom to 
. been The red and blue wilt 
[hn Tome, and in theſe he will erace 
fie purple From! that of the Violet to ne 
| Heſperis. 
„ Whige will be che leaſt common Caldiir; 258 
dee perfect white untinctuted with che blue 
or ted, very- rare; but he who ſhall take this 
= will hot afterwards fancy there | is no ſuch 
wer,” 
| - From this Time of their coming to their fun 
Glory, there will every Year be more and more 
if Flowers from each Root. All che Care 
they require is to be kept clear from Weeds, 
whore the Surface of the Mould ftir'd about them 
often, and every Autumn to half an Inch of freſh 
Paſture Mould fifeed over then: taking away the 
old Surface in its Place. This muſt be done 
with x Care not to wound tie Roots, and 
thus the Return of every Spring will cover the 
Groupd with Flowers exceeding all the Ideas we 
| can raiſe of their Beauty by Words. 
We: promiſe that che F lowers raiſed by this 
Management, wall gad) Eure thoſe ef any 
other Culture; and perhaps the Reader wil 
aſl, Whence is derived that great Advantage; 
the Succeſs of Tips nds eg, on Artj- 
cles & feeming}y trivial „that chey are over. 
look'd. 

The t Benefit of 0 our Method * 55 
is, he deer. are never removed. Where the 
| Seed makes its firſt Shoot, the Plant continues 

to 
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ſame Mould; and leave dene n t Na- CM - 
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teen, Ar. mor Ao: ths according 

Kinds, iir Cündlgw off be Ber 


3 n and Attention; for on 15 
Condudt in tis and the ſueceeding Weeks will de- 

pend the Condition of che ants for "the ay 
COL OS V 
a Continuance of Time to keep them very clo 


and in conſecſuence of this we have ditected the 
Gardener to allow chem very little Water. 


held fo long, that the. Arlt. Oppoftuntty my 
be ſeiz d of admitting them more freely; 


probably this will be the Time, 


No Da Week. can. be, in 8. 
for NE . e Eb pon, the to 
Sealgn. _ . 


29 224 L. 


nod 3s 32 7 


N d fs 2 1 
4 the Weather, conjinys tene ide fare De. 
Ks : 
if he Air. be mid, the, middle. of the Days ware, 
the Nights en hin ee 


* nn 
be. t- back. ahe, it, Day. o tm 
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. Great-Caution, is n in 1 i for 
other wiſe the aenderer Kinds will periſh; They 


have been ſo long ſhut, from it, and it muſt at 
faſt be only a very little of the mild Air of a 
Rill and warm Day that is let in: from this 
they muſt be inur'd to more and more by flow 
Degrees; and in proportion they muſt have Wa- 
ter. le maſt; be given chem at firſt by very ſmall 
Quanzities, at 3 Lime; and accardi 
ſeveral Natufes, ſorne requiring mare, , ſome. leſs, 
and it muſt be encreaſed afterwards. A 

Vegetation is now to be ſuppoſed uiring 
every Day new Strength, in che Plants; and chis 
is to be favpur'd every Way. 
liſtances of Air and Water, LO we have di- 
reed to be given in this graduy) Manner, Clean- 


neſs and a little freſh Mould, are the woe great 
Articles. 


tag 3. rr 

him ſome Weeks > ſince to dog his*;Auricula | 
Pots, let the ſame now be ped: here; hut 
let it be done with great Ca.. 
Let the Mauld on the. Borbet in the Pots 
and Tubs be catefully ſtir d with a blunt. Trowel ; 
and when it is well e Ns 4 8 RY 
let ĩt be taken off, 


EEE Earth From Dag" « Or | other of the 
8} T 


Air and Water are the two great Agents, 44. 
ter Heat, in Vegetation: they have been with- 


are the leſs r 


ng to their 


Beſide the Al 
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The Gardener remembers; wN we direQea 0 


repcateg oc 
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Heaps of Compoſt ſuited to the Nature of the 


Feb. 


ſeveral e be brought into the Green- houſe — 


before, © that it may babe Joſt the 


SEL of”: the Open Ar; "and with this ſup- 


19 0085 Fates of what is taken out as we have 


51 


As ben as "the Earth. | is taken away, let the 
995 below be examin'd ; z and if any Fibres 


5 the Rogts are ſeen, let them be carefully 
cut off. with a ſharp Knife ; immediately upon 
this let the freſh Mould be pour'd on, and let 
it be carefully ſpread over every Part. 


From this Time the Waterings are to be 


ner Parts of this” new Soil; and with the Ad- 
miſſion of a mild Air at the ſame Time, the 
Trees and Plants will be very happily ſet on 


growing for the Summer's ſhew. 


Io aſſiſt this farther, the great Article of 
Cleanlineſs is to be thoroughly regarded. Pro- 
bably the Cloſeneſs needed to keep out the 
Water's Air, will have hurt ſome of the Plants, 
and the! Scent of their e Parts will 1 
perctived. a. . % %% 2 

Al, düs,Cnſe let thoſe which are tainted be 
removed Gut of the Green-houſle into ſome other 
Place of Shelter, where their Recovery may be 
attempted 5 ! and the Anden thus Rept from 
ſprencling- 1 75,10 

Then ſex afl dead or e Leaves be care- 
fully pits bf; and if Foulneſs of any kind, 
Mouldifiefs of Inſtets be found on any of the 
Leaves or Branches, let it be waſh'd and wiped 
carefully ewiy. 


Let as this Care alſo be continued to the 
Stove. 


The preſent 33 being thus put into a good 
Condition, let the Gardener prepare for a Suc- 
geſſion of ſome, and for an Addition of other 


9 


, „The Propagation of the far greater Part of 


Green-houſe.. and Stove Plants, we have ſhewn is 
belt effected by ſowing their Seeds; and the Sea- 
ſon of doing that is now at hand. Some raiſe 
them "wholly. upon Hot-beds of Dung; but the 
far greater part ſucceed much better ſown in 
Pots of Earth, ſet up to the Rim in a Bark 
bed. 

In treating of the common Hot-bed with 
Dung, we mention'd this with Bark as uſefu! 
on many Occaſions, and we ' ſhall here ſer down 
the Conſtruction of it; not after their Direc- 


tions, who, while they pretend to inſtruct, wiſh 


to miſlead 3 but from Experience. 


open Borders ; but the more delicate and tender 
Kinds, intended for the Stove and Greenhouſe, 


in the Bark-Bed; of which the following is the 
true Conſtruction, 


© i 


onalth4 they will with ic the 


In general, we ſhall adviſe the Gardener to 
raiſe in the common Hot-bed the Annuals for his 
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Procure from the Tanners a good Quantity of 
their Bark, after they have us'd it; and lay it up 


nin a Heap to drain a little: i bd aha 
wich" "NO d A Oe 4 


"The Quagtity of \qach ould dss edel . 
no exact Rule can be given for the Proportion 
they OE e ee WIE that is of 
 Watiouns Kinds. Iwo £ du asd bas Font ' 

It will be proper for the Service of the 
Reader w diſtinguiſh the Bark; accartling.;tÞ 
Fire, iatg chere Kindsb the nahe Taiddling, 
ay the ſmallols 2onsfid eden xi 1 T 


ing while the Gardener is preparing the Pit for "Ky 

its Reception. 

eg Wx beg Cty Bats ONADt Fate Gang 

ſquare F 

half in Breadth. 

n of two Foot and 
hd looſen it at the Bottom when it « 
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2 wa; 


at this Depth with a Pick-axc. 


Let it be thrown by a little at a Time ings the 
it and, let the Surface be, well, leyelled; and 
the whale laid doſe, and beat down greatly from 

ns at vi. 


r 
1 r. 


net 7 deal of Care 1 


Mhete there! il hei of tal arts, let che $1002) 19) Sime, a8 18. 18. 
_ migdling be chan fore heatauithe oavſt veg. * WES! 


5 12 = el 3, 


- larly, add conübuesqts Warrath the maſt. equally 

and uniformly. , ao 95 Wee bus 3 | 
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I is Jarger, more. 


aa aud, be de Fr 20 bir 
be added to it | 

i Dilferetice in the Uſe in the three Kinds 
„ahi "che large warm but it 
'z long Tune! "the finalf beats quick- 
e Gd not lat: the adding Kind grows | 
\ Wark racially, "and "retains retains its Feat , 
"nd *ehially à fücient Time. 

A Bed en ab n dr 
Sawduſt and old Tan we have mentioned, will ; 
retain its Heat four Months very well ; and after nd yet not ſo compact as to ſtop Fermentation. 
that, if it be ſtir'd up with a little freſh Bark, it | The Bark thus carefully laid, the Frame muſt 


; the ſs again for be put on, and the Glaſſes ſhut cloſe. Thus, the 
ee OB LIFT 004301 Warmts being kepe in, the Bark will gad 


This Length of Continuance of Heat in the | I. heat, and in about twelve Days the Bed 
make a Dung Hot-bed anſwer the fame Pur- they are to be manag'd; all that remains here 


pole. mie een J | be mention'd, being the Shape of the Frame. 
If there be ho did Pad/irt Redline, the Quan- It is a common Error to make this too deep. 
tity of Sawduſt muſt be encreaſed in proportion; 


e e Sn DS 6 Pye 
and the Heap mult lie tup or three Days longer and a half Height at the Back, and eight Inches 
I are it is uſed. 6 8 


at the Front. 
Me ; Gardener, how . vnderfidrids” the Nature When it is deeper, the Space being larger, the 
* the bye kinds of Bark: it will be uſeful 


119. 


r 
ang about Flut Trees, wilf be che beſt lulu 
ment to uſe för the Purpoſe; and all the beat- 
ing it ſhould have, ſhould be lightly with the 
nne freſh Parcel is laid 
- þ:Amooth;) 10 10 „ 

en The-Roundneſs of the Back of this Indtrumen 
will prevent its falling too heavily ; and this wil 
properly lay it too cloſe for any great Cavities, 


Air is not well warm'd; and this is as effential 
mou ine Sawduſt * and old Stuff to | as the whole to the favourable Growth of the 
Plants, 

The Bed may be requir'd deeper for patti- 
eular Purpoſes, and of thoſe we have ſpoken in 
their Place. This is the beſt Meaſure for the 
Bark · bed for Seeds. i n ei 

The beſt Thick neſs of Bark is about three Foot, 

ap a Fiume! not A 
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always 
the Heap, ; 7 larger the Tan the more of 
D ame? "the ſmaler it is the leb vil 
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fuſt Heap, and the ad Stuff and Sawduſt mix d 
-with it, the whole muſt be ren 
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Science, more ſtrangely miſ- nam d. It is indeed to 
the Credit of our Pruxxxxx, that he refer d it 


to the proper Kind, naming it Menthe Conarien/is 
fruteſeens : Shirub Canary Mint. 2 4 2 
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Tie Stem, in ier natural Pact of Grow, Feb, 
often riſes naked to twelve Foot in Height ; bt 
more uſually there, and conſtantly with us, is 
branched from the Bottom, and ef the Height bur 
of four or five Foot. The Gardener ſhould not 
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| Mix. theſe well, by ſcreening them aft giv 
and with this fill two or three Pots, _ 


carcfully, till well rooted in the new Soll, 3 
then treated as the other Gteenhoufe Plants. 


8 are fuffy open'd, mY curl in the Manner of 
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pute The Sin 


of the 


in a regular Syſtem, has been eſtabliſh d. 


Won 8 * 


N 


proper 


* among 


The Heben will be Mützen) Sen ben we 


ſpecific Diſtinctibn, folus reniformibus ſuborbicula- 
but ſomewhat kidney-ſhap' 
2 


IK 


plac'd on Footſtalks, 


CY 


wth many Fibres. 


yo 4 * gg — 22 


the Branches of Shrubs, ſpreading every Way; 
till from one Root 4 Space of many Yards will be 


the Groupd, and groes upwards. 


rounded below, and of 2. pale, green Colour, 
W 

„ BFA OS 
e their Co- 


e 


Ribs are LI 


The Flowers cloath the'Ti 
in large Tufts, reſembling 


l d Beatle 
een looſe 


— 


on a long Footſtalk. 


Diſk are of a deeper y fellow. 


ſeparate it from the Jacobs . 
The Cup ſbews 


thoſe Kinds: it is not, 


N® 24. 


When the Method of "railing ferm Sead & pre- 
db h Pins. de w be treated in the Way of 


— and it is beſt to ſow-the 
Seeds n W Fot of the-Compaſt juſt directed, and 


S 1 


99255 


164" 


Py crnnerh 


. 
av. A ons doh heron 
+ 5- requires. We read of it in maſt who have had 

F African Plants; 
but dis not till of very late Time its true Place, 


bas been call'd a Jacobæa; and its common | 
Gon of Diſtioftion has been, Hedere terreſtris 


NAEUS, . to. whom in his lacr Wilks 8e 
Distinction, rank'd it, in ſome of his 
the Solidago's; and others have | 


him in it t in his lateſt Works be 
2 1 


ela arent By Ranay and he adds, a3 its. 


6; denticulatis petiolatis : Otbonna, with roundiſh 
d Leaves, dented at. 


adage to raiſe helf from the 
with proper Supports, it will reach. 


The Roor is long, white, tender, and hung 


The Stalks are numerous; and, in the State. 
Mock. lie upon the Ground, or hang among 


covered. Dre 


The Leaves cover theſe irregulatly ; they tay 
long Footltalks, +hotlow. on the. upper Side, 


$a veg. are rounded gn, the outer 
They | 


Compoſition ; cath Floyer being large, and Plac d | 


Theſe are of the compoſite radiated Kind, but 
the Rays are fe: "theſe are of a pale and the 


ee eee "the Ca uf the 
Plant will be evidently giſcoverd;, nor will it be. 
ieh plain with how much Reaſon the later Authors, | 


4 plain Difference. from all 


as in them; compos d of |: 
many Series of Scales, but form'd of a 8 


n te S. 
Tear -afrerwards they wil be to-ſer it in 4 Bark-Bed,  - Feb. 
ada wo 272 Wuen the, Planty which nie this Way are large —_— 


enough to be remov'd, four ot five: of them 
ſhould bi planted in ohe Pot, and the ſame Me- 


chod taken to bring them Ne chars 
| divefhed for che others. 
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Piece, rounded at the Bottoin, and divided at the 
Edge into abovt-eight-oblong Segments. 

The Flower itſelf conſiſts, as in others of this 
kind, of a Diſk, form'd of a Multitude of tubu- 
lar Floſrules, and ſurrounded by about eight fe- 
male or ligulated Floſcules at the Edge : but this 


Nunibet is not certain, any more than that of 
| the nts of the Cup: 


"The rubular Floſcules are very ſhoft, and they 


are divided into five Segments at the Rim: in theſe 
ale plac d five Filaments with coaleſcent Buttons, 
and there are alſo che Rudiments of the female 
| Parts, but theſe are uſually imperfect, and conſe- 


e abortive. 1 
The female Flofcules are flat, oblong; and natu- 


b| hy, when tp , they turn back. Theſe have no Fi- 
laments ; but from the Rudiment of the 


there riſes a ſingle Style, with a large Stigma or 
Top, which is divided into two Parts, and turn'd 
backward, 


From this Conſtruction of the Flower, the 
Student knows the Plant is one of the Hugeng/ia : 
and to learn under which of the Subdiviſions of 
that Claſs it is to ſtand, he muſt examine it with 

ſpect to the Seeds. He will find every one. of 
the ligulated Floſcules ſucceeded by a ſingle Seed; 
but ſcarce any will be found to follow the tubular 
ones of the Diſk, their female Parts being, as 
we have obſerv'd, abortive. 
| 'Tis for this Reaſon fo latge a Proviſion is 
I by Nature in the Stigma of the female or 
ligulated Floſcules ; they having go Filaments of 
(their own, but depending on the Farina, from 
[hoſe of the tubular Floſcules, for their Impreg- 
nation. | 
| The Plant thetefors is one of the Hg nge 


Pohgamia Neceſſaria, the Impregnation from the 
Il dm Floſcules not being ſuperfiious. 


Culture of thii OThonnd 


Sao + 


The Plant is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and other Parts of Africa; It winds among the 
'Thickets of the Lions Mountain *, ſo as to ren- 
der them, by its entarigled Stalks, impenetrable 
without great Labour; and hangs in ſtreaming 
Branches of eight, ten, ard twelve Foot Length 
e the ſheep Banks of the end{e/s River + as far. 
up as its Squrce has hitherto been trac'd. The 
| ſporting of its wanton Branches in the Winds, 
and the Reflexion of its perpendicular Tufts of 
golden Flowers from the Surface of the Water, 
are extremely pleaſing, 

4 C 


Near the 
Cape, 


+ Near the 
C ape. 
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reh. 


—— Floyers on the Extremity of one. Stulle, ſpread | 


— ehist 


There Mr. Baya affutts me has: ſben the 


out into 2 circular Tuft of a Foot and half Dia: 


The Soll hich as it i bc rich 
Mould, impregnated with the Richneſs of de- 
cay'd Vegetables; for it never thrives in this lux- 
-uriant. Manner, .unleſs where the Ground is mel- 
low'd by fallen Leaves and rotted Branches of 
Trees, and moiſten'd in ſome Degree 3 
bouring Water. 

On the dryer Pert of the fame Mouricain 
„„ 
ling Weed, not a Foot in Length in its beſt Stalks, 
and the Flowers ſmall and few. N. 

From this Account we learn the true Method 
of its Culture; and one great and univerſal Leſ- 
ſon more: which is, that in a. State of Nature, 
Where the Soil and Situation do not favour it, the 
Plant will be very much beneath its proper Con- 
dition, even tho' it flowers; much more may it 
be ſo with us when rais'd by Force. mp3 

It is a biennial Plant, and muſt be propagated 
from Seed. This may be calily had from the Cape; 
the more ealily, as the Letters of this valuable | 
Correſpondent ae the particular Places of its 
Growth; or it vill grow from ſuch zs ripen | 
here. 

Let a Compoſt bub be he Regt, 

"Mix two Buſhels & rich black Mould from 
under” the TVirf in a Meadow, and one Buſhel 


of Pond-Mud; add two Pecks of mellow Earth | 


from under a Wood-Pile; and when all are thus 


2 to be remov'd afterwards. 


——— 

Poti with them. Sitter the Seeds-carefully-ove Fe 
the Surface, and an over chen e ver dun Ga. 
vering of che ſame Mould. Sr a 7, 
enen ge a Bark-Re& 
nd Da one un three Days a very grate 

: 2 3. AUTO M1026 <£ * way's 
When: the Plants come up, take up the weakeſt 
where they grow too cloſe, 5 
Plant in the Middle, or near the Middle of 
Pot; chis is never to be tranſplanted: bur theo 


As theſe riſe in Height,” let them have Air in 
the Middle of the Day; Nenn 
or three Days. 
ae pon Pry ee 
in _middle-{iz'd Pots, and the others in very ſmull 
ones, leaving, only the ſingle Plants intended in 
| the original Pots. 

Theſe new-planted ones muſt be fer up w the 
Rim of the Pots in the Bark-Bed, and ſhaded 
and watered till they, have taken Root : after this, 
they are by Degrees to be inur'd to the Air; and, 
at the Approach of cold Weather, plac'd in the 
Greenhouſe, 
1 Early the following Spring, let thoſe in the 
ſmall Pots be carefully ſhook out, and planted in 
different warm and ſhelter'd Spots. in the open 
Ground; and of the others, let ſome. be ty d up 
to Sticks, thruſt into the Pots for that Purpoſe, 
and others left" to fall and hang their own way 
over their Edges, . 

They will all flower the ſucceeding Autumn; 


n e e ee 
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ba Beauty of this Plant, in 

and Fruit, very juſtly claim a Place for it among 
+ the moſt conſpicuous of the Exotics. K 

Moſt of che late Writers have mention'd it; 
but LIN has chang d, from very ſubſtantial 
Reaſons, its Generical Name. 

'\Brxynrvs and ComMELins call it Chame 
criſta pavonis.” That Author refers it to the nu- 
merous Caſſia Kind ; and placing it among thoſe 
with many Leaves on the ſame Footſtalk, 
adds, as its Diſtinction, foliolis multijugatis glan- 
dula petioli pedicellata, ſtipulis enfiformibus. 

The Engliſh Reader muſt not expect a Name 
abounding thus with technical Terms, to be tranſ- 
lated without Circumlocution : for to render the 

Words flipule, and the” reſt; as they are Wfittel 
in the Latin, tho' it be the Cuſtom of thoſe who 
pretend to give the LIN aan Names in Exgiiſb, 
is net tranſlating nor- explaining them : it gives 
the Reader no Knowledge; and it confeſſes an 
unlucky Truth, that the Writer does not under- 
ſtand them. 

The Senſe of the Name is this: Caſſia, with 


in Leaves, Flowers, 


ERTCAN” SLK. 
Auer ut Rene hin each 7 
ſtalk, in = Gage niet U ba 
at the Fobtſtalk of che Leaf; and filmy 8. 
the ſame Part of a Sword-like Shape.” 

So much n e 
Words; and leſs would not anf 
for the Diſtinction of a Plant, 
there are ſo many Species. 


The Root is white, bas. and fuſed wb 
numerous Fibres, . _ - j 

The Stalk is round, * We be 
the Bottom, and ſo well covered with Leaves, 
that the whole Plant makes an extremely beautiful 
Appearance. 
15 . Sit rife forlt *67"five Foor 
high, and ſpreads out every way to a great Com- 
paſs. With good Management, it will nearly 
reach the ſame Bigneſs with us, tho* we uſually 
ſee it much lefs. The Stalk is brown toward the 
Bottom, but upwards of a pale ſilvery gu. 

The Leaves are extremely beautiful; they r 


of the > Pitmated|Kind | but the ſmall Leaves or 
: Pinne 


of idk Gon 
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—— not in oppoſite Pairs. 
Feb. Tete ane from cighteen to two and twenty of 
erer 
Bad. 1 
Lure Color light heart rn and 
7 he namral Growth the Films and Glaindules 
about the Baſes of the Leaves, are conſtant and 
uniform : the little Footſtalk of the latter rifing 
at a ſmall Diſtance above that of the Leaf. 
The Flowers are numerous, large, and very 
anbei they are of an clegant gold yellow 
and they are of conſiderable Duration. 
Each has its little Cup: this is form's of five 


ſmall yellowiſh pointed Leaves, Horm inet eqyl 
Baſes 
I nds af. the Powe hes five Petales theſe 
ar6'dblong; and rounded at the Ends; two are 
plard more diftin& than the others, at the Bot- 
tom; and the reſt ſtanding more cloſe the 
hole Flower has a ſingular Aſpect. Theſe two 
weten Petals are alſo ſomewhat larger than the 
others” © 

n the Centre riſe ten thick Filaments, which 
tndke a very conſpicuous Part of the Flower when 
it is fully open : they are bent downwards ; and 
are ef a fine- pale green on the under Part]! but, 


unde in Length; aa, l. Ce del B. 


! een ue fore" Nee e upwratch, 
and are ſhorter. | 

The Butwns upon en are, lt nnd Ind 
fiderable : thoſe on the three under ones are very 
hrge; of a hooked" Form, and terminated 'by ,a 
kind of Beak : thoſe on the four others are lirge, 
but they want this Be. 


a Rudiment of the Friit, ported 'on a little 
Footſtalk. 

The Seed-veſſe] is 2 Pod reſembli 
the leguminous Kind, but. divided by croſs Par- | 
titions. Ihe 
Pod itſelf is green at firſt and, as it ripens, be- 


nearly black. _ 
The Flower is as full of Beauty as Singularity ; 
for che Colour of the Body of the Petals is per- 
fert gold, and their Bottoms are purple. 
The Student will know, in the Midſt of all the 
Singularities he finds in the Body of the Flower, 


of che Decandria; the _ tenth in che en 
Sytem. 


tom the Bending to the Top; yellow: They are 
ns: chte "ſtand lower, and are longer than the | 


In the Midſt riſes a ſingle Style, "rl 


\thoſe of 
are large and black. The | 


e e 


chat che Number of the Filaments is to denote the 
Claſs of the Plant; and conſequently that it is one 


ments, which being” common to many Genera, Feb. 
and tiyariable in all, become the proper Diſtinc- - 
tions of Claſſes: tuch are the two longer in the 
Didynamia ; and the four longer in the Tetradyna- 

mia of the Linn ax Syſtem : but this Singula- 

| rity in the Caſſia being peculiar to that Kind, does 

not become the Mark of a Claſs, but very juſtly 

| ſupports the Linwaan Method, in joining un- 

der one Generical Name all the Plants which have 


it. The fingle Style ſhews this alſo to be one 
| of the Monogynia. | 


Culture of this Cass 14. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of America; 
ad with us will never attain its full Beauty and 
Perfection but in a Stove. 

"Tis, to be rais'd from Seed; and the ſame 
Compoſt we directed to be made for the laſt men- 
tioned Plant, will very well ſuit this; for it grows 
naturally in the ſame kind of damp, rich, and 
mellow Soil. 

Early in Spring let a Couple of Pots be Kll'd ; 
with this Compoſt, and about twelve of the Seeds 
laid at regular Diſtances on the Surface of each. 
Let a- quarter of an Inch of the ſame Mould be 
ſifted over them; then let them have a gentle 
Watering: then & them up to the Rim in a Bark- 
Bed. 

' When the young Plants dries, let them every 
other Evening be gently water'd, with Water that 
has ſtood all Night in the Bed; and at Noon, 
when the Days are mild, let them have a little 
Air. When the Nights are cold, let them be de- 
fended. by laying Mats over the Glaſſes. 

Thus let the young Plants be manag' d till they 
are three Fingers Breadth high, and they muſt 
then be remov'd each into a ſeparate Pot, and 
plac'd again in the Bed, watering them every 
Evening, and carefully ſhading them till they 
have taken Root; after this, the Waterings are to 
be repeated once in tus Days; and every Py at 
Noon when the Weather favours. 

The Beds muſt have Air, by e the 
Glaſſes; but let the Gardener remember theſe are 
Natives of a hot Climate, and impatient of ſevere 
Cold. Therefore let the Beds be covered at Sun: ſet 
with Mats or Cloths, and uncovered an Hour and 
| half after Sun-riſe, till the Summer is well ad- 
vanced, and the cold Nights are over. dd 

After this, as they grow larger, they muſt be 
ſhifred into bigger Pots ; and when they reach the 
Glaſſes of the Frame, they muſt be brought into 
the Bark-Bed in the Stove. They will there 
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Flowers, and let it be done with Care. 


- There are, ariations in che Lab of Els 


gt CH A. P. 
The Management of the. Flower- Garden, Greenhouſe, and Stove. 


HIS Week let the Gardener pot his Carus- 
tions, from which he expects a Shew of | light rich Compoſts; or in Time make one pur- 


flower all 83 


ieee exe 
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Let him chuſe for this Purpoſe ſome one of our 


poſely, with good Paſture-Earth, Pond-Mud, old 
Cow- 
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Roots to their full Extent, without begqing or 
confining them. 1 


Y 


"11 


theſe Roots Pair of ſharp, Scitlar 
— on Wald; u Mert 
Time: 2 n 


Leaves, Sie a hi 8 45 Sets N 
When an are, chus, ported, fe the in 
open 10 the South; Fal, and e 42 


Here they are tg. rergain. two Months: and 
— in four Days they, ſhould * © | 


Time. 49 uon 2 001 u er 


Take. good Cite gf lants , for 
they now will ſhew their Buds tf flowering... It 
will be of great, Uſe-to, ſtir the Earth very lightly | 
upon the Surfacr in all che, Nota; and.onoe-in four 


his. Ground to ſee; if any thing, has. miſi d which, 
was planted ig Autumn, of if gherg be any Va- 


Earth, to 
e eee b 


fore the new Mould is pour'd over them. After 


$; and the Walk 


ſucceeding Uſe in tolerable Weather. 
Let the Orange Trees "is the Cites hook de 
now carefully rd "and ao, \ 2 51 are in 2 


moving into new Earth. 


ae ende 6 lt de, 
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ute leſs 


enough, to take up the Plants with a good Quan- | P 
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n drying or 
La: Win ler in thei 


cracking. 
eee, 
& Seaſuo 


for f 
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eee 
wich Water that 
has ſtood four and twenty Hours in the Stove. 


Wich this Management they will ſhoot freſh. 
e 


look'd over Rien ne 


pied of 
3 erde be waſh'd 


91 s 155 T a; been d pp rt! 
1 660 be done; e 
proper Heap of Compoſt, * 


ſprinkled over it. 3 5 
ö 
and will permit mot Air to be let in, let the Trees 
and Plants be water d more largely; but let the 
Water for theſe alſo ſtand a Night in the Houle 
before it is Med, chat it may be ei ten 
Denne. 
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ET: . dear. and pie. 
pared for planting Evergreens : a very good 
for, that being now 
. Care muſt be taken that the Earth in which 
they are planted be not too rich, and that no 
Weeds remain in it to rob them of the proper 
Portion of Nouriſhment. | 

It & ſ the Ground where they are rais'd ſhould | 
be poor, that they may thrive in the Places where 
they are afterwards to be planted : but then what- 
ever Nouriſhment there is in a Piece of Ground 
thus proper to receive them, they Thould have it 
entire, not be rob'd of it by other Plants. 
Therefore when a proper Part of the Seminary 
is fix'd upon for this Purpoſe, let ſome fre 
a barren Paſture be ſprinkled over 


of theſe Plancs when the pro 
"When it is well broke, > bel 
Ridges till. it is leyel'd for 

If there. Be mild Weather this Week” let the 


ones are in, 
t be thrown up in 


r. 
u. bbs of the SEMINARY, for this Week 


* | ' 46 


* 


This is che more r be- 
G 1 is almoſt impoſſible to clear the Ground 


- 
; | " , 0 
* . * * „ 3 


Sbrpba, Shich he 1 to plant, into the 
Ground: cloſing the Earth well about them; and 
| covering it with Pea Straw about the Roots. 

If Currant and Gooſeberry Buſhes are wanted 
and the planting of Cuttings have been omitted in 
Autumn, or have not ſucceeded, his 'Week will 
be a very proper Time for it. 

Let the Piece of Ground ſelected for them be 
in a ſhaded Part of the Seminary; and let them 
be carefully ſet, cloſing the Earth well about 
them; and watering them from time to time till 
the Spring Rains come on. 

They will root freely enough; and in two 
Years will be fit to plant out where they are to 
remain. d 1 4. n * ö 

In the Time of their Growth in this Place, 
the Gardener ſhould trim them. up for the Pur- 
poſes they are intended to anſwer. 

If chey are to be planted free in Borders, it will 
be beſt to deſtroy the lower Shoots, that they 
may rife with a Head, and a naked Stem: and 
if they be intended for planting againſt Walls or 
Pales, they muſt be train'd flat, encouraging tha 
. Side Shoots, and ſtopping thoſe which grow for- 


| 


eee 


viel . 
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wi Week ſhould. hs Anita 
| Hedges... All the 
have bren properly train d for them, muſt now 
be ty d down in che: dye Places; and this muſt, 
be done, with" Cate not to hurt the Courſe of 
their Sap by the Tightneſs, nor to ſuffer them 
to rock with the Wind; for in that caſe they 


themſelves, 


Fruit Trees of every kind may be planted 
"ow; and in Places where the Ground hay a 
Chy Bottom, or for. any other Cauſe ſuffers the 
Wet to lodge, this is a ſocurer Scaſon than Au- 
tumn : for as the Roots are during Winter nearly 
in a State of Reſt, the Wet lodging about them 


will deſtroy them. 
This. Week let the careful Gardener,” if the 
Seafon be mild, d, graft his Pears. ed 

for this Purpoſe. is an Article of 


The Stock 
great Conſequence, and not enough either regard- 


ed or underſtood. 
No 24. 
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T. III. 
FRUIT-GAR DEM. 
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There are three Kinds of Trees Sells 
raiſed for Stocks for grafting of Pears : theſe are, 
the Pear itſelf, the Quince, and the common 
Hawthorn. 

Some uſe. one or other of theſe jndifferently ; 
others prefer for all Purpoſes one particular Kind: 
but theſe general Maxims are both wrong. 

Let our Gardener underſtand the Nature and 
Properties of all the Kinds, and, then uſe which 
ſuits his Purpoſe. 

The Pear Sock is the freeſt Grower of them 

all, che Quince dert. and the Hawthorn ſloweſt 
[of alli: -:; ©: 
From this is derived the art general Direction, 
which is, that where other Circumſtances are 
equal, the Pear Stock is fit for a Standard Or- 
chard Tree, the Quince for a Wall Pear; and 
the white Thorn for a Dwarf. ; 

Zut after this Conſideration of their Manner 
of Growth, we are to enquire what Effect they 
have upon the Fruit. 
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him ſow ſome common whits Ca 
voy Seed : che next Week. it 
ſow a ſecond Parcel, 1 Fg t firſt, 
chird the Week after, the reſt. But as all 
quire the fame Management, we ſhall rake this 
Opportunity of Kris it down, in. plain and 
familiar Manner. 

In about » Month tom, the. Time of wing, 


Removal; and this muſt be fucceſſiyely done, 
in the fame Manner, wh regard to the Irvardht | 

Crops. 
| Let « Piece of Grouril be dog up when" the 
firſt are of due Bigneſs, and let it be in a 
ſhelter'd and ſhaded Place; let Lines be drawn 
along, and acroſs at four Inches and a half Di-:| 
ſtance, and in the Centre of every Square made | 
by theſe Lines place one Plant. Let it into 4 
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Places where Cabbages are. raiſed for Sale, 
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LE ca 9 kind muſt be 


admitted elſewhere; but in no caſe let the Grr- 


by placing more than we haye mention'd in this 


| laſt Piece of Ground; for he may be aſſured, 


that if he plant thirty in the Compaſs, wherein, 
according to our Method, there ſhould ſtand only 
twenty, the whole thirty will not be worth half 
the other Crop which has been allow'd. free Room 
fot the Fibres to ſpread ; and has been fet in 3 
| Ground prepared, as we are about to dire, 1 
receive the Plants. 

The Quantity of Ground being fx'd. upod, 
according to the Number of the Plants; let the 
Dung of in ed Melon Bed, and- ſome freſh 
| Paſture Earth, about equal to the Dog 
Quantity, be ſcatter d over it, and dug vel 
in. off, 02 At 
| When it ig well mix*d and, broke! let the 
Whole be thrown up in Ridges, and lie in chat 
| Manner three Weeks. Then let the Ridges, be 
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kevelled, and the whole well wrought. Lg 
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EE" it ba repeated” occafionally as the Weeds 
appear,” und as thi Ground ſhews Dryneſs; and 
every Time the Earth is thus dug, let ſome fine 
Mould be draw up in a little Hil about che 
Bottom 31 * 
the genetal Surface 
this; we 91 15 the Spee 
Seas to Allow fire Water to nach 


ill chrive the better for it W 
wil this for the Plice of Play ere 


This Wotk' ef digging” Far A ib 
vals repeated through the, Summer, the Gardener 
will early in Autumn find his Reward. 
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amily will be equal- 
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From this Time he is to go on cutting them as 
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radical Deſtrution of Weeds; that the Hoe 
a r der ops, but che Spade rakes out 
1544 this Advantage therefore is ſo great, 
that were there no other K yery well gnlwers for 
F Trouble? bur dee aße ww 


Ground. 19 8 

This is, perhaps; new Doche 0 ik Ge 

dener, bus it in not the leſs true there is no cbü- 

here falls in the Night 

z Moiſture upon all Ground, and that which 
is dug and well broken, receives it the molt free. 


ly/tand'detnins it longeſt." | | 


The Dew that falls upon dr yrs wa nd 
lch! and u yd by the Sün und Wind in in 
Hour in the Morning; whereas that' which n 
upon a Piece whete the Surface is fre and open, 
penetrates eight or ten Inches, and lies 1 

to be blown off by che Winds, . Terr 
ach d by che Sun. This the ingenious Mr. Tull 
found in che Feld n 
the Garden) | 0 

That Gentlediian fays,* he always found that 
in che drieft Wenther good Horſchoeing (whith 
of all che Field ns comes the neareſt to 
a Uviiys procured Plates w 
the Roots. 452 5 


We date een the Reaſon, and the Ef is 
evident, '- The Damps of the Night penetrate in 


they ripen, and as they are wanted. At the Ap- 

proach of Winter he muſt draw up the Mould 

about the Stalks of -thoſe which remain; to pre- 

vent the Froſt from entering to the Root; and 

he will thus keep them alive, and in Vigour, 
during the whole hard Seaſon. 
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Direction at large we have thought pro- 


I per to give concerning this uſeful Plant; Fed 


che ingetious Workman will find it may be ap- 


plyd to many other of the large growing Kinds 
wich the fame Advantage. 


Toward the End of this Week let the Gardener 
look to choſe Beds of the finer Kind of Lettuces, 
che Cos and others, which, if ſown according to 
our Directions in the preceding Numbers, wilt 
be now ready to tranſplant, 

For this Purpoſe let a Bed of rich light Mould 


| acroſs, into Squares of a Foot Breadth. 

Into every one of theſe let there be one Lettuce 
ber z and let the Ground be carefully drawn up; 
and cloſed about the Roots. After this let them 
every Morning have a gentle Watering ; with 
Water that has ſtood all Night in the Houſe. | 

Ia the taking up theſe from their + Original Bed, 
1 as thady'be left 5 the Grogiid (9h well bd 
tain for growing to their Bigneſs , Eads Lao 


eſt Plants be left for this Pu 


© In the taking up the 15 8575 let chele be left 
at à Foot Diftatice every Way, and let the Ground 


this well broken and open Ground, and lodge 
about che Roots where the Sun's Heat that be · 
gius to raiſe them up, at the ſame Time warms 
them about the Roots, and en due Fuunt to 
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Beſide this; avis the' Advantage pen digging, | 
we have before explait?d"in- its breaking off "the 


Roots at their Extremitics ; whence new Fibres | 


ae crown out innumerably, and *have 4 free 
Earth to ſhoot; in. 


For all theſe Reaſons, Ye adi the Gardiher Pi 


wa follows theſe ©ritJorial Laſtructions, to aig | 
wich the Spack iaſtead of koeing between che 


muſt have a gentle Watering every other Morn- 
ing; and having had no Check from a Remo- 
val, they will grow to their due Size very quick- 
ly; and come in at an extreamly valuable Time, 

Bl or theſe are all cut, the tranſplanted ones 

will juſt come in; and thus a Suceeſſion wilt be 
kept up without any Stop. 

The Cate of our Auguſt Beans, muſt be conti- 
ned as we habe before directed: and we ſhall 
"|| here, for the Service of thoſe, who ſhall hereafter 
hat Method, inſert the Practice of a 


heb Correſpondent, by. which he has been 
accultom'd. to bring them to Perfection. 
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"this as ar W W oY. 
> prin Gardens, none eanv'd) more Ad- 
-< miration;z or miore*worthily :*n large 
" Plant ſpeeading i Branches every Way in 4 wild 
aud pleaſing Irregularity; and covered, Branches 
and Leaves all wich Gems, might well uattracł the 
Eye, and fili the Mind with Wonder. Cuſtom 
and Familiarity have render'd it leſs regarded by 
the common Obſerver ; but he who ſearches into 
the Cauſes of Things, muſt underſtand it - mbjre 
before he ceaſes to wonder. 10 

The Spangles with which it is adorn'd z which 
cover it with a gloſly Whiteneſs in the Shade, 
and glitter in the Sun, have caus'd it to be call'd 
after various ſuppos'd Reſemblances, and even its 
proper Generical Name has not been ſettled till of 
late Time; LixN us having eſtabliſhed the di- 
ſtinctive Characters. | 

The Vulgar call it the Jce Plant. In the Ai 
thors who firſt narned it, tis entitled the Silvery 
Ficoides; and our Gardeners of later Time, from 
ts full Luſtre, under an improy'd Culture, have 
nam'd it the Diamond Ficoides: In Holland it is 
call'd the Cryſtalline Ficoides. 

Durentus narhes it W cya 
linum Plantaginis folio undulato, in his Account of 
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Venefital Name, addi; foliis alttynis; ovatis, obtufs Fey. 

lat: Meſembryanthemum, with oval, obtuſe, ——— 

and undulnted Leaves, plac'd alterharely,  _ 

* The Root Is hung with innumerible Fibres; 
The Stalks ſpread themſelves evety Way; lean- 

ing upon the Ground, and forming, when the 

Root is well nouriſh'd, a Circle of 6 


n in Dia- 


"Thi: ben ede ue Ant, dead an 
full of Juice, and every one ſends Branches off in 
great Number and with Perfekt Irregulatiry. 

The Leaves are bblobg, thick, juicy, obtuſe at 
the End; and utidulated; and often rais'd at the 
Edges. In thoſe Platits which flower freely they 
ate ſihaller ; in ſuch as do not, they are three 
Inches long, and two in Breadth. 

The Colour of the Stalks and Leaves is a vety 
fine gtceh ; and they ate covered thick with thine- 
ing Particles, reſembling, according to the diffe- 
rent Vigour of the Platit, and the Light wherein 
it in view'd, Spatigles of Silver, Flakes of Ice, 
Fragments of Cryſtal, 6r Sparks of Diamonds. 
They are perfectly tranſparent and colourleſs ; and 
of uncertain Form. Theſe give a glorious Lu- 
fre to the Plant; and often there is, beſide this, 


the Eltham Garden. And Linnzvus, to the fame 
Numb; XXV. 
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der mer off | EA 
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Shape, Wbillar, 2l K et u gle 
the Boon, 5 matk'd with five 


Piece, TIS 


Pb 8 „ and wit | riſing Angles Rim divi 
K yneſs 2D be Ho xculiar in "this 1275 


K3 
e th REN . i | u nor deciduous en- 
; hx 3 4 = A vaſtly pra, | on e as if cut 0 1 near the 
JW 91: Rs Bignels. © * F CN Fe d, which ye 
| 1 & Botanjcal Render ſupptſe it a Vatig-, Have TG | rag the Prog 
7 * n orn-Apple + the 5 * Flower is 980 of a ſingle 
ar” white its Froit oblong : this is indeed 8 A 7250 is of the Funnel GE it is a Term 
een e an much 'mare ele- | us'd K the Botanical Writers or many Flowers; 
tilt Sperl, lo! n e bot there is not one with which it agrees fo yell 
Aut 3619 geo as this. Is is, narrow at the Baſe where recciy d 
Writ Menn 
BAUR and ters deſcribe is b in into F rang from this Part it ſwells out 
the Fe Skate of che Flower, | Name into a ollow | 
— — { la fare. There M rs ſeveral Ribs along the Body of che 
he, OF amonium fruttu Totunde.. the ele- ive are moſt conſpicuous ; and at the 
Iain of which w write * Alrius a. it is cut in five Places, or when luxuriant 
At omen call it This / Name 


Lix nus adopts for the Nen 7 adds, as its 


th in this Species, . 1 5 u 
* ro ry * 


0e . w 


ar bing 


"the Stalk 4s robuſt 2 e Ne 
a. beautiful 


n grow, wi 1 Culture, 
g 1 1 ſpreading iy Bron = 


into many more, but five are principal. The 


nts grow narrow to the Point, and end in a 
kind of crooked Tails. 


This is the ſimple Flower; and the Variety of 
| | Purple and Snow-white in this, give it enough of 


| 15 Beauty but in the moſt elegant State it is proli- 
e 1 another Flower riſes, from within the Hol- 
A 


of this; as this from the Hollow of the 


er into Branches, __. E.. | 093-08 in Shape is perfectly the ſpe wich, the 
Wo 


TL. 


N — when ſhe thus becomes =? rl pro- 


— 2, round an 1 d, regular, Mir hy 47 fuſe, faxes herſelf no certain Bounds : two, three, 
which, when cover'd with its moſt elegant Flow- 


tie Youre 


and upwards als, and thronghoue the 


of the n 


They have robuſt F oot⸗ 


e ob 9 and, ſharply ſerrated, 


WIR 1 85 e 


Their Colour is a b 


Een ' VOY), "IeT „dt tr err © 
Flowers bare very large and el elegant: they 


ale" 1 mir d oh, 0 0 4 W. 


ol x tis not, a8 in — 
5 . t Fs bs 192 | 


(this "elegant and, conſpicugus Stakes. and is 
Wb 1 in 10 Hortus 725 8 . 


a baricus. . 110 


A I receives the Bottom of this F 858 of: 


Steen; ng, they Jave 


or four Flowers will ſometimes riſe from one Cu 


P 
i Prize of Elegance with, maſt of | thus err within another, and add ſtill to ns Ele- 
we le : TIT IH 15 wt 172% note be 
+ 15 Sour * is naturally purple at 


12555 moſt diſtinct in the 2 F. lower. Let 
the Student chuſe ſuch a one; and tearing it gpen 
he will find within, five pointed Filaments, termi- 
nated by oblong, obtuſe, and compreſs d Buttons; 
and among theſe . a ſingle Style, with a Top 
farm'd of two, Plates. fl 

The five F. llaments ſhew the Plant one of the 
Pemtandria.,; and its ſingle Style declares it one of 


another, and are on che Ourſide of the. Monogynia :. the fifth Claſs 91 LINNAUS 


and i * bai Section. 


TN af. Culture 7 th Datura. | 


It. is; a Native of Africa and of the Eaft- Indler. 
The Seeds ripen freely, and it muſt be rais'd 
from them in a,, Compoſt ſuited to it, in 
Compariſon: of, that Soil wherein it thrives beſt in 
4 State of Nature. It is found in low Grounds, 
in a rich black Soil, where rotted Leaves have 

"3 4 3 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* P * A 


—— fully opea to the: foorching-Sam ==> (h: 
+ To imiraze dn Scl, let our Gardenet mix equal 


| rranſplanted 


Plate 
XXV. 


Fig: 3- 


of rich Meadow-Earth and River- Mud; 


being ready, let the Seeds be ſown. © 
Theſe ſucceed beſt if brought ber "OY 
but with due Care the Plant will  ripen-them-with | | 
us ; and this ſhould never be omitted, leſt vt loſe 
the Means of a Supply: 


Ar. . P Zee 


and add to this a little rotted Cow-dung- . 222ͤ ain 0c d.er 


Surface of the Pots; unn der muſt every Day t- 
water'd. "TS 


© Tholswhith-fower. Gr mull. be watch'd with 
Care 3 and the firſt open'd Flower mark'd for 


A 
Bed early in Spring, and mis d wich the uſual | 
Care co the Time af a-fecond- Trankplancation,, 
but let them be then remov'd, not into another 

Hot - Bed, but each planted in a ſeparate Pot fil 


with hs ge Campo, ne A 


in a Bark 


Seed ; bur let forme others be rais'd later, to 


ing, that. they may be a Glory to the Greenhonſe 
yoo non The Management of all is to be 


ky whit be Wet cn e CEA 
ene * the Noon- 


hen; and. kepe back the fan [| 


: * — 4 * 
0 N « 1 # KL. . . OY 
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Reader prepare for Wonder The Plant we in- 
troduce to you in this Place exceeds all elſe in 


Singularity ; and they may well be excus'd who | , 


ben the firſt Noder of it as ln Ide Take. 


Our Voyagers firſt gave Acebunt of it, and 


their uncouth Deſcriptions were not credited: but 
when Men of better; Knowledge ſaw it growing, 
when Specimens were receiv'd in Europe, and its 
Seeds 'rais'd Plants in our Gardens, thoſe who 
bad diſbeliev'd it, hung their Heads, and vid 
to be often ſo put of Countenance, 

Our firſt Knowledge of i we w d bet 

ſtrange tho' unſcientific Name of the Wonderful 
Plant, Planta mitabilis : ſo it ſtands charatter'd 
in the Gm E 
\ Burman; in his Account of the Ciylew Plants, 
calls ir Bandera Our Prux zur, VI ve- 
getabilis Zeylanenſum. 
Linx Aus, in his Hertus Cliffort. names iN 
penjbex; and he- preſerves this Title in his later 
Works. NL e omar and 
for there is n other Species. 

It has been callVd by others, Gintians Pete! 
and Prices Pagetdkilte. Its Indian Name is Aura- 
matico. FLacourT has deſcrib'd it under this. 

Bar vxius may lead the Student into an Error, 
imagining there are more known. Species. He 
calls this Nepentbes . Zeylanicum flora minors : but 


what he calls Nepentbes fore majore, a 


cena. 

This we have defcrib'd in e 
ber ; and the Student will ſee preſently the Plants 
are utterly diſtinct in Genus. * needs there- | 


#1, # - * 1 
* 922 1 9 
— = - = * . 
- * 
= * 1 
: : 
— 
4 \ ON » 
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FI 10 Addides Wel 
che Name of this. 

- The Root is. thick and. brown, furniſh'd with 
many Fibres of a reddiſh. Colour: of an inſipid 
| Taſte, with ſome Aſtringency. 

The Stem js two Foot high, Wund and firm, 
and, is in many Parts ting d with a faint Purpl. 
| © The Leaves have no Footſtalks : they are ab- 
long, moderately broad, highly rib'd, and fur- 
d each with a kind of Veſſel at its Extre 


N 


3 which is narrow At the Baſe, 
grows broader toward the Middle, and thence de- 
creaſes gradually; bur where it might'be expected 
to terminate, the long Point it is continu'd in kind 
of Horn. This hangs down for a conſidetable 


Length, ſwelling very gradually in 'Thickne6, 
and from this loweſt Part turns up again, er- 


panding into 4 hollow Veſſel, three Inches long, 
aud half an Inch in Diameter, terminating in 2 
large Opening, which is cover'd with a kind of 
| Lid, all of one Piece, and ending in a nano 
Lender Tall. 
Such is the amazing Structure of this Leaf and 
i Appendatze: the Uſe of fo” fingular a Con- 
| ftrution-we ſhall examine hereafter: 2 
— —— of Charatters ef 
the Plant. 4 

Th ns wm AY 
able Numbers: chey are placed on ſhort Foot- 
talks, and their Colour, when in Perfection, 5 
yellowiſh, - or 'greeniſh'; ſotetimes they ©* 
| rediſh, and ſometimes whiriſh. * * 


| 


2 4% Af "PINA Ty? Sr N 
The Sed Ve- l. elt, oblong; angled, 


ns cd by four "Ridges, | Theſe” ſhow! the | Sick, if 
joinings'of Sor Valves, ol which it is chm d. 


and je opens d Wut Flues: der wal 1 
vu and Mi Got A 0 16 4. - 
| rn OT AE 
Att will know be is to determine the Claſs to 
Wed dn Plant Ne in; the Liu An 85 

FOR Sy: This is" the 


4d 


the Danis. 


Ry tt return) to the Ac- 
which are 


493 


. —— throw i it Feb. 
en ih Bip romd eee eee ee Calle, 
when over ſuppby'd Wich Water; the Ene and 


| fender Excrenitics of dhe Leaves ſweat out the 
| Load in continued Drops. This Couumrtixx ſaw 
{ in Holland; as well as we in England, and in the 


ie | 
The fine and ſmall End of the Leaf is there bent 


er by the Weight of the Drop it gradual- 
| ly-fecretes : another and another follows, as it re- 


I ſufficient to quench the Thirſt of the moſt de- 


CR: and in the End pb 


tle Viece falls over jr . 
2 and n 


with the Water, they gapez and in the End the 
Wage, of rhe Co 2 CO the Veil; it 
runs out. and then the Part fades. 
"itt e ee d by cls frange W 
is Water, little or nothing alter'd by the Plants: 
and che Veſſels themſelves are the dilated Enie. 
mities of ſecretory Glands. 
e 
familiar when a continued Obſervation leads the 
Way to chem. Glands of this Kind are very 
common in Plants; .tho' rarely © conſpicuous. 
They cover the whole Stalk in the Diamond 
Maſembryantbemum ;, in the Urens they are fituared 
| wok of the Leaf, and in the Suntlew-on 
s upper Surface. All theſe ſecrete. a watery | 
Flu, but 1. ip fea Inſtances that is dend 
x kind of Veli. 
We fe it ſo, however, en dandy aac 
Seracena.; in the Meregravia.in a kind of Veſſels 
raiſed from dhe Centre of che Umbel) and in this 
Plant, not in the Leaf itſelf, but a peculiar Ap- 
pendage, This is the Linn an Doctrine, and 
this Nature confirms, 8 
Where Moisture is redundant, whather Nairze 
affords, or injudicious Labour give it in that 
Quantiey, Kh hed iris hs be 


5.4 


| 


w 25. 


mains in iht Suse and che Plant being full 
of Life tate Root. n . a new —- 


— Theſs un. known Inne r 
this Kind, ch not generally underſtodd j and 
this inothe'Nepenthes 4s lte mort. 
The haut grows in Yhick Foreſts, here its 
"gpl bf wits . no 
Sun comes to exhale it. Y 
"Mt de Ehd of its Leaves are placed Glands, 
as in the others ; but here they ſwell with the 
ing Liquor; and furniſh a Supply, ſo de- 
en ty” Providence; for che 3 HW of 
Pechape mote than the human Species 


Tue Quantity produced on a fingle Plant is 


2 a = 


ſpairing Traveller ; and by the Marks of Teeth 
upon the faded Veſſels, it is evident Beaſts often 
opply their Wants at the ſame plenteous Source. 


dive ae of the Napanrans. , 1 


The Plant lives on! in thick Fo 

ee ch , hgh a 
This muſt be our Guide in preparing a Cam- 
paſt; for its Reception; and che Warmth of its 
native Climate declares. that it will require gur 
beſt Care 'in the Stove, We beſtow it on many 


Things Jeſs worthy, and let it not be {pared 
for this. 


The Seeds ſhould be procured from Goran, or 
other Places where the Plant is Native: and for the 


Soil, 4 Mixture ſhould-be made of the moſt rich 
Garden Mould, with one-third Part Earth from 
under a Wood-pile ; with a little Marle, and about 
as much harſh Sand. A Quart of each of theſe 
Ne . ofthe 
This ready, let the Sceds be carefully foi 
upon it in to or three Pots, ſifting over them 
a Straws- breadth of the ſame Compoſt. : 
Set theſe Pots up to the Rim in a Bark · bed 
of ariodernte; Heat 3'-and refreſh- the Mould, if ir 
grow dry, with frequent gentle Waterings. i 
When the young Plants appear, water them alſo 
gently, and frequently. Pull up the weakeſt ; 
n five in each Pot: here let 
them get ſome Strength, and then prepare as 
many ſeparate Pots for their Reception. 
Fill theſe with the ſame Compoſt ; and place 


upright in each one of the Plants. 
4 F 


Set 
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till they are well rooted: after this) 1 * 
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- We propoſe bere 6s the'Curivuv's lee Punt. The Seed Veſſe! is of an oblong Port, wid 
XXV. ß and 3 N ner 3 ay 
Fig. 4. though l Native of che wartmelt Parts ef fu, 
capable. of bearing unkur bur Che in f full 
Expoſure-- aral Hoa Dag 3; 107 
. ofthe fea Planes | 0 
hava namod in. — — | 
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| Culture of thi aaa 201 
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They rife from the Root by a narrow Baſe, and | u 
at the Height of an Inch begin to fwell our into | _ 
Breadth. They er largeſt in he Middle, and 2 
they" terminate nl ſharp and fine Point. The A 
red, a Mixture of à browniſh Mittag, and Tupporied by a wet Mo * 5 
the full Glare of the Colour, but ſpreads out its ſhining Leaves in. wild 
there is with this ſomewhat of crimſon and of | aii mocks the hotteſt Sun: the Liquid 


* 


| that decorate them never evaporating without 
are cover'd with numerous long and ſtiff freſh S 
Hairs : "theſe are of a tawney rediſh ; and t 
are 


1 ik 
6 t b only in Gardens where therg is damp 
at the Edges. | ſhelters Ground, that we adviſe the propagating 
. | chis Plant; there it will riſe witch the Saracens; 
and ſome others we fhall' occaſionally name here. 
. peculiar Excellence gs ane x 
"The Stalk which ſupports the Flowers riſes. K ——— the Sod | 
: | | with theſe, and exceeds them conſiderable in from Africa ; and to ſow them early in Spring 
N 

| 


— 


in ſuch Ground, juſt openitig the Surkace- to r 
"The Length of the Leaves when in full Per- ceive them. They will here ſhew at leaſt cher 
feftign,” is about five Inches, and their Breadth Leaves, and theſe have fufficient Beauty : bot 
hatin ch but this Stalk will grow to a Foot . 
in Height ; and riſes tolerably erect and firm. Its the ib 
Colour is a purpliſh! brown; and it has neither „ i e 4. f 
Leaves on it, nor Branches. | Leaves in this Plant, and in our common Sum- 

The Flowers grow in a ſhort Spike at the Top, dew, are Secretions of the ſame Nature with the 
eight or ten, not more; and they are \ ſmall. | Fluid, which fills the ſtrange Vaſe of be Neth. 

They do not open freely ; but when they ap- bes: the Work of Glands ſituated for that Pur. 
proach” to it, their Milk white Colour affords a | poſe, * redundant Moiſture. 
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A— Vn Rovan, 
Aoe falls: ovato. ſubulatis acumnatis fuberoulis 
cortilagineis undigue aſperfis: und Luna Aus in his 
Wark, lee, foribus Halil bi 18 
re, erei?o_ inferiore, patente.. Aloe wi "bile-. | 
biate ſella. — the, Upper Lin cre, and | 
The Word feflile is ſcarce ap- 
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| preceding Number, treating of another of cheſe 
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Fler e it is ef an 
oval Form in the whole, but that the Point is 
immoderately long and ſlender ; toward this Point 


the Leaf grows: triangular, and the Extremity is 


tip'd, with. crimſon. |, This, with the fine green of 


© | the Body. of che Leaf, and its pearly Protuber- 
ces pive's. delicate Variety: but the Points are 


= 


moſt red on the old Leaves; and theſe _ the 
Tybercles leaſt.diſtinguiſhable.- - 
rde Stalk; de cn Foot hight. an towards the 
Top. uſually. divides. into turee o four Branches. 


In n wund, greens. ſmooth . purpliſh at the Bot- 
dom, and without Leaves. HULOTK! 


be . 
tiful, but they are numerous abd ſingular enough 
' in, Form. They cover the Thps of: all the 


|| Branches in a kind of Spikes. Each has its very 


ſhort and lender Fooritalk, and tubular in the 
Body, and enpammled in ſix Segments at the Rim. 


| There-is ſome Tinge of red often at the Baſe of 


the Flower; and the reſt is of a whitiſh 
| The Diviſion at che Rim is ſo-far ſingular, that 


+ þ turns . lixtle back 


There is no Cup to this Flower, but in its 
hollow Part riſe ſix Filaments and 4 ſingle Style. 


* "Theſe: refer it to the Henandris Monogynis; of 


| Lixw@vs, the fixth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 
It is a Native of Africa, and is to be pro- 


* Pau as the other African Aloes from Suckets. 


The Method we have given at large in 4 


TY 


$130 met WEE n0! 

We give the Gardener here the general Namt 
. Senſitive, ſuited to many Species of the Mimoſe, 
| 6. with yarious-Additions uſed to expreſs em all; 


to this; which poſſeſſes the Quality that Term 
A RI CID 
licately than many othets. 


Da eywius ealls it, Mimoſa ſpinoſa — 
parvis echinatis; and by the ſame Name it is de- 
ſcribed in ſeveral of the ſucceeding Authors. 

Linus, much more correct and diſtinctive, 
calls it, Mimoſa foliis ſubdigitatis pinnatis caule” 
ecileato Biſpido, prickly * rough ftalked Mimbſa, 
vith the Leaves plnriated, nd Wiſpoked 58 a fin- 

ger'd Manner. 

The Engliſh Name Senfitive Plant, tho' ap- 
Propriated to this Genus in common Accepta- 
tion, has been given to many others. The Qua- 
lity of receding from the Touch being not pecu- 
liar to the Mimoſa, but inherent alſo in one of 
the Wood Sorrels very ſtrongly, which thence 
obtain'd early the — af the live Plant, Herba 
3 


and with the Epithet, thorny, uſually applyd 


QIDERBGOH p37 + gt avoid tart | 
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eee weg ron ESTV PLANT. Exe 


viva ; Fenn De tl cb daf s 


The Root is divided into many Parts, and 
hug with Fibres. 


of a browniſh Colour toward the Baſe; and 


Ditances with ſmall brown, hooked, and ſharp 
'Prickles. © 

The Height is about two Foot, and it vida 
into innumerable Branches. The Bark on the 
lower Part uſually cracks and grows rough, but 
on the younger Shoots it remains always ſmoorh. 
The Leaves are very ſingular and beautiful. 
Each is ſupported on a long tender Footſtalk, 


which often droops with it; and is compoſed of 


five, ſix, or eight Parts, placed in the fingered 
Manner, and each of theſe is regularly pinnated ; 
the Pinnz oblong, ſmall, and extreamly nume · 
rous. , 


The Colour is a freſh, but not very dark 


green ; and the Pinnz, and their ſupporting Ribs 


| naturally ſtand all wide expanded, but on a 


Touch 


greener near the Extremities; and is beſet at 


— 


The Stem is round, as chick a 2s 2 > Goole ql. 


Feb Touch with the bad or anly; 50 —— Wii, 
—— of the Air in 2 4 
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— We and refers the Student 


thus far inſtructed in thie' Science, to thir . 


gin, for the finding its Claſs. They nf Trou 
the Recepracle,: and he is therefore to refer d 


| & delicate Senfibiliry! 
Ae e as r 
wwe cho bronzht em Sn irn 5 Bur whe, 


. | 
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Plant to the Polyandria ;, the ſingle Style: ws 
it one of the firſt SeRtion of ce Cee 
G. FT 


This, n be bbier vd; 


| Yes not belong to dhe ſame Glaß with dem 


— Fa 


Linus has, however, placed it among the 


others, conſidering the general Agreement of Pabts, | 


as a Mark of its being a Aime/e, altho? it differs 


deed neither with the | eftabliſh'd Charadter "of 


N 
* e of this Sxustrivz PLANT, © 


FI 2 - * —_ ” 


It is a Native of FE ir Ie r us re- 


pooh Sand - but with r 
full Perfection. 


r 
1a. favourable Summers, it, will - indeed. le 
many Months. in the. open Air; but there are 
two very ſubſtantial Reaſons why che Gardener 
Geol, en r en 
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The Management of the 'Flower-Garden. 


nis War let a warth and well. clas | 


L Border be dug up, and broke very-fine; | 
and upon this ſow fome Seeds of "Annuals. 
There is not a Certainty of their Succeſs, but 
if the Weather prove favourable, it is not ipro- 
bable they may riſe, and they will flower ſtrong ; 


and ripen their - See9s in Time, becauſe chey 


I 


from them in a Point fo effential/ It agrees in- 


de Clag or Genus in which this Authew 30s A 


9 
* % 
mg. , _— 


| Rim in a Batk-bed of moderate Heat. 

Glaſſes be cover'd with Mitts, S Tide She Phe 
un ey we perfebtly fbbted; dill fect tis i 
them by Degrees be Hatden'd a lit by 


ef Air in the Maddie of a 
Days e m an eee 


Em nes 
Rim in che bed q and ſhaded till 

one dr Ng Check of this Remo 
. 
have ſome. Air admitted in good Days; 1 


when they have acqnir'd a handſome Bine they . 


r i qeraygnmsr yn ge 40 f 
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will have no Check of Removal. 
Tranſplant into the Borders, where ther 5 
any Deficiency, forme Roots of Fraxinella, ud 
ſome” of the handſome Hieraciumsz der will fu 
ceed perfectly well at this Seaſon. 
But in all Spring Plantings or fibrous tore 
3 „ 


"i 


5 I SE 


ab 
— 4 
— 
2 } ö * 


en Hole e and: care. 


_ and fercled well to them; cloſing it carefully about 
the Head of de Root, N 


| \ Shinibs, and prepare them for their Spring Shoot 


with. Vigour. 
Tdi dne, bb Gre Walke bei examined 


[and clean'd- up. Let them be mow'd and laid 


even, and the Sides cut perfectly ſtrait : and let 
all rhe Gravel be well roll'd. 


L of all this Week let the Pots of choice 
| perennial Plants be clean; and the Roots re- 
fend in the Manner de direcded for the Auricu- 


las in a preceding Number. 


Let all dead Leaves be pick'd away; and let 
the, Kah be broken at the Surface, and taken 
out an Inch or, more in Depth, with Care nog to 
wound, the principal Roots: then let the Ends of 
thoſe: Fibres: that appear be ſnip'd away with 
Sciſſars ; and immediately pour in ſome freſh 
| Mowla Tem one of, the Heaps of Compoſt ſuited 
do the Nature of che Plant; and when it: is fill'd 
| up let there be a gentle Watering. This will 
greatly encourage the Shoot for en 


eee 
1 
An ee 79 | 7 ; 
*. Bujingfs 44. nur for: this Wk. 
a F 3: wo" N 
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3 
and they will be dhe fitter for, removing- 
Whenever the intended Treca;: fow this Seaſon's 
tranſplanting. are not in the Ground, let the 
Places be prepar d to receive chem, and the Op- 
portunity of a mild Day after Froſt be taken 
for the Buſineſs. The beſt Weather is fuch | 
Ong em, Ie the yer Dangork of ths | 
Air will aſſiſt. 


In ſuch a Day let them be oanfalty clans, | 


vell ſecur d, by fixing the Mould about the 


Roots; and, if needful, . They will 
re Yak Ay xi 


VER 1 


We directed in a 4 Wehl Werk plabting.Ondlngs 
of Gooſeberry, Currant, and ſome other ſmall * 
but without Care, this early Seaſon, ſo advan 
ous with good Management, will be deſtructive. 

Let the Seaſon be regarded, and theſe Cuttings 

manag d accordingly. If it be now ſevere Froſt, 

let the Ground all about them be cover'd with 
ſome Peaſe-ſtraw, and Bricks or Pebbles laid 
upon it to keep it down firm. This will mellow 
che Soil, keep out the Froſts, and encourage the 
+ Cuttings to root. 

On the. contrary, if the Seafon be mild, only 
let the Surface, once a Fortnight after their 
Planting, be broken with a Hoe between them. 


Watering it is not likely they ſhould want; for 
Sea- mild Weather at this Seaſon is uſually attended 
| with Rain. 
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off all the Roots too ſhort. 
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| naked Pate. This will hold no Earth about it, 8 
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10 Todms 188 N R gabs! A Uo Hravp2 4 
41 en od u and der? 
18 Gatdenet is ettiploy d, eren 

our Directions in this Part, in plamtäntg 
— 
here add to on chat Lend, 
ſoint üſcfüil Caution de ee 203 eee 154 


In the firft Phice; if the Cure we thre directed, pri 


to be taketi” bf thieſe Ttecs, While noche Nurſery 
haye been e een 


tioned z for if they be left in an undug Soil 
their Roots will ſpread every way to & Diſtance, 
arlÞ few Fibres will be producꝰ d near the Stem. bas 

th um Case whit they come td be tuen 
up the Roots" ate cut off at 4 ſmall Diſtance; 
an Ml chat comes with che Tree id their thick 


nor will any Part of it readily draw Nouriſtunent. - 
Yet” this is che Method: too commonly und 
whente the Trees,” if planted im Aurumib, rotz 
ande A in Spring, wither. This is dne great: 
Source of the ill Succeſs: of Plantations. But 
they find Fault who ſell the Trees acthe 74 
n has a new Demandvꝓ.. 8 

On the other Hand, when the Ground is fre. 
quentiy dug between and round about thefe Trees. 
while in che | Nurſery, the” Shobti of every Roat 
being frequently ſhorten'd, Fibres are;ftruck out 

in Abundance Hoe" main Stem ; and cheſe 

"i Held. a good Ball of Earth, for 
the taking them N 2 Time for Tranſplanting, | 
and will furniſn Neuttthinent till the neu Roots 
are ſtrueſ rm. : 

For this Keaton Jer the Owner; if they de 
raid in is Seminary at Home, ſoe the Earth be 
dug at Times about them; and if purchas d in 
4 diſtant Nurſery, let him take Care chey are found 
ine Piete of Ground that has been dag. 

Next to this Article of their being in à proper 
Contiition for taking up, comes the Manner of 
doing it. The Succeſs of the Plantation in a 
great Meaſure depends upon this; and mn 
is in general done ſo careleſsly. | 

A Spade is ſtruck down in four or five Places 

round about them, and then they are pull'd or 
twiſted up. Thus, many of the Roots not cut by 
the Spade, are crack'd and torn, and the reſt 
parted but roughly. Beſide, this Method cuts 
Tis expeditious ; 
but in Garden there is no Need for this Hurry; 
and it always hurts the future Growth. 
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The logger the Roots ae left dhe bener the. 
ree will grow; and the lea they age ved) the 
cker t iI receiver Nobeifhunent;. 7-1; 1 
Txt the Gardener part away the: Surfact aba 
due Trer de is to ta up. ul be diſcovers the. 
| "'ſpreaditig Roots! 8 1. al Erembh.; 
th&Root, at Toch Diſtarge from the Seem - 

the- Bignefs"of* thi Pres: 
lech, the longer che Roots will be re. 
do noarlth itt. 67 Aike 2 


15 E 1151 * 


IT ree,and obſerve to leave as mu Ab 
e accotding to Bur 
ment, will de-s very conſiderable Qpantty Thin 
let him cut oF che Robts ht rhis Diſtkimce whis «- 
ſharp Knife; and by this Time let rhe He be 
oper'd to teceive the Trees making it at lea 
half a Foot wider than the full Extent of the 
Rwots when rut. 
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Inſtead of pulling vp _ the „Tree, let 1 
Bartow/ be” Curefully drive under h; 80 
upon this let ir be carry d to the Place! then lt 
be gin examined in every Part of the Root; 
if any of tht Ends be tagged, tru, 0 
*h,” let chem be cut off with a 
* s Lolnwards 19 £42 bros re 0 ln 
After this" the Confideration comes "of fixiiiy 
em in the Earth, and this is to be done fi 
erent Manner from the common: poo 
Sie tr fps bee Ges wth fl ci. 
they in a great Meaſure, their 0 
[x hen Rp apa 
treading. down, ould only force it, off, Wo: 
der the former Care fruitleſs, TY. 
Let W 
and the Surface: ag the, Borrom..of ig well boten. 
Let the Tree, with its Ball of Earth, be ſet car- 
fully upright in it; and, as;. there will be 3 


f Space every. ua about it, let this be fil d 


with the Mould. firſt thrown out of the Hole, 
obſerving to get it into every Crevice. This is 
eaſily done, when Time is taken for the Planting: 

and but little is put in at once. 

Then let the Mould be brought up to ſame fnal 
Thickneſs over the Surface of the Lump or Ball 
brought with the Root, and give a gene Wa- 
tering. 

This is the Method of planting with Securit), 
when the Trees are brought only out of one Fart 
of the Ground to another, or from a very neat 
adjoining Nurſery ; but as it frequently happen 
that they muſt be purchas'd at a — 
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8 — uſual will for fie Time be Feb; 


drawn by the Root. — 
- But in 1887 as by this careful Method 
eee e Koa e preſcivd in a 


growing — and more Earth is detain'd 
about them, a better Head may be left than 


* | ug be hen they are remov'd more rudely. 
i= is OY vreferable to Pcs . as! ith Regard to Fruit-Trees, the common 
| Practice, errs in leaying too many Branches upon 
on N wy n. NN Ktn unden ting tlioſe tbo Mott.” The Con- 
The Loſs of theſe Trees generally happens ſequence of thus leaving a greater Number of 
| from. the drying and withering of their Roots; |. Stumps than can be needed, is, that Nature. 


3 wens cut tap, mapy Hranches, and choſe irre. 


> | g NOTY | N ig ir 8 ie a4 enbibault im nels 

ie is the Quality'ef" Mos" ro receive and rerain | | Z99;powerful, for, all the Autho- 
War ike u. Spunge : and being pa; about: the fity aa che. 2 chis heres. that for hat- 
chen moiſtꝭ it will continue {6-40 the End of nN WR the Trees are deſign d, whether. for 


moderate Jousey. It has af tlie N Walls, . for Dwarfs, or Eſpaliers, or for. com 
vanrage-of clinging mich cloſer to the Root. „ohe Branches wall be too many; they, 


"ng dae ei dete un Purpoſe, by, bing. | will ſpoil ons another; ang, the cutting them our. 
hen full f Dew] but deten is on the next Year is but; an, imaginary Cure. for chaſe. 
| 5 N i vhiehars lefe, will, from this, become too lurp- 
xaſion, ] fi uke. ee. 
, 2 37 2 * Ne : 11 1h, a Paco © 
dan Nine Mok, very-l e | i Six. Loches is the nde Length end, 
in duk Tufti upon Bags If this, be t moiſt, nne think they exceed 
lei a nue ef the Met! be ſqur cid out i and in Diſeretion ! but che vence is, that if the 
che ſamet Manner in the other Kindes tex dem be Branches üg ſhottned be of more ' than, one. 
wound :about. the ROD and plac d ' between; [Year's Growth, they commonly periſh : for their. 8 
cham zz and when che Whole, are, well Cover d, Buds ate flat from much ſhading,' and often will 
e At the beſt they expand but ſiowly 
e io „and imperfetly, and the Branch 'fickens and de- 
:This will answer in he common. Way f Car: | ez. Them muſt be ſome Fart left for Vege- 
nage for Trees: of any; Sire bug; there is 3 et | 
.cc Method, for. chaſe awhich 1 2 
RE Th, and;train'd for, Wall. — arecfierot for this Purpoſe, 
4s, flats, a Elamper will, hold, «large. | and: theſe, are ſuch as grow neareſt the Ends of 
— tm; ad Gn e Fi rene, anon ie i hat Pace mich ae 
have. for the Si the ore it is | 
Trees ha 1 We een 
reren plain there muſt be fewer left, and thoſe few 
Moſs, and the Trees then laid in, with good. muſt be longer. | 
Quantity of Mols between and among their! Standard Trees are all prun'd at Planting, in 
Robs; this will Pere chem againſt every kind | this wrong Manner, and all hurt by it, the, in 
of Danger and they may be carry'd the te longett various Degrees, according to their Condition, 
S4 tt de D | and receiv'd in as good. If the Head of the Tree be but one Year 
Condition as if firſt taken up. © old, this ſhort Cutting brings out the new Branches 
The Methods of taking up and carrying theſe | too near; the Head will be too full, and the 
Trees to their Places, with the Rules of planting Boughs will gall one another; nor can Air get 
them being thus laid down; the ſole remaining | in to ripen the Fruit and give it a good Taſte, - 
Confideration is the pruning of the Heads or | In. thoſe which have Heads of two or three 
Branches. This is a peculiar Thing in regard to Years old, the Damage is much greater: the 
Fruit-Trees; and we ſhall bran teak of} it | bloſſoming Buds and Rudiments of Spurs in many 
particularly, Kinds, are cut off by this Method, Therefore 
Where e . nice, Uu b Petras lin the Quamizy ef Head reduced, be proportioned 
Occaſion, that the Top of a Tree ſhould always | to the Roots loſt; and let the Branches be fewer 
e at the pages Ty bernd leſs and longer. 
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Spring. The Violet in on of the firſt, 

and tho” a very humble Plant, one of 

I —— —— — 

. in March it uſually flowers in ſhelter'd Places; 
and has chence the Name March Fiotet q in Gar- 
dens, with good Management, we bring it ſome- 
what earlier; and. there axe Seaſons ſo favgurable, 
that it blows the firſt Days of that Month. 


We treat of it here under that elegant Ap» 
pearance it makes in the double Form: but this 
the Botaniſt knows makes no Diſtinction in the 
Species: the Seeds of the ſingle Violet will, by 
good t, raiſe this double Flower; 
and it is therefore the ſame original Plant. 3 

In the ſingle State the common Authors call 
i, Viola martia, viola 1 and mer ado- 
rats. 


In this elegant Condition, when the Flower 
v enlarg d, and clufter'd with numerbus Petals, 


they call it, Visi duplex, and Viola martid mul- 
liplici fore. 

Lixxzvs conſiders this only as a Variaich 
from Culture, and. calls the Plant, Viola acaulis 


foliis cordatis, - ftolonibus reptantibus, Creeping Vio- 
Numb. XXVI. 
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The Plant is in its common State too well 
| kriown! for Defcription nor does it receive much 
| Aheration,-except i in the Flower, from Culture. 

The Root is fibrous, broke i into _y Heads, 
and brown. - 

From this -fiſe at the fame Time ud 
Flowers, and a kind of Stalks which lie upon 
the Ground, and take Root at their Joints ; 
theſe: are the Stolones of Linxzvs : they are 
green, chick, and round; and wherever they 
| root, - there riſe alſo Leaves, and a new Plant is 
Pm 1th 

The Leaves ſtand in i Cluſters, and they are 
— ſingly on long, ſlender, and green Foot- 
ſtalks. They are roundiſh, but ſomewhat Heart- 
ſhap'd for the Stalk; and they are bluntly nick'd 
along the Edges. Their Colour is a fine ſtrong 
green, 

Among theſe riſe the F lowers, each ſupport- 
ed on its ſingle Footſtalk. Theſe are ſhorter, 
and more fender than the Stalks of the Leaves, 


| frequently alſo ting'd at the Baſe with purple. 
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and their Colour is a paler green; they are 
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beo chat it aua havgs..droapings in there 
Condition of. which eren, it is booms 
poſed of a Multitude of oblong, broad, db+ 
tuſe Petals, of a very deep velvety blues with 


very delicate Fragrance. 


ſome Tinge of purple; and it has a light, but | 


Be TTTITETETTY 


ore n One — each is placed! one; Flower; 2 — cannot 
— 100, litge'; and heavy fur thut tevider Shy | For 


Tits op ng oe oy 
in Gardens; but r to the 


who would en n n with n A N r We ſhall theres 


my or trace its Charadters, 


\ Then e of oh Hemp. he ij 


and worthy of his moſt ſtrict Obſervation. 
10/TheCup tis mort, and form diof ive Leven 
pointed at the Taps oqunl iniBigneſs, but irrer 
gularly placed: two ſupport onlyzthe! upper Pre 
val of the Flower laß the dite ane 3g; placed | 
nent ess af the Side, Petals, and. on. che_remajn: . 
ing one reſt the-twoy lower. 8 o eu οαAqqhiog 
©. The Flower we have beach ſaid h nstd af re 
Pert : theſe are aihequab in Size, dndcirvegilagya 
Diſpoſition; and they make in the whole a gf 
Blas is eh mon? boa airy JT | 
The upper Petal which ſtands: ſingle! broader 
than the others, divided at the Rad, and runs dut 
behind into a {mall cloſe. Tube, which makes its 
Way beyond the Leaves of the Cup : the com» 


of che Honey Juice. 4 EI IL aromm | 
lie two; Side Petals are ſmaller and--obruſe; 
addi they: ſtand; ſtrait and even che under Pair 
ere kargert and warn ,., AWialw DSS ynerm 

The Filaments are five, and they are very 
ſmall. To aof them are placed at, che upper 
Netal, und run into the Nedlarium "by. tia 
united Bottoms ::all have broad obruſe, Buctody) | 
which arb edged with Membranes, aud natural- 
by: coaleſce together. 1G $492 ach mon oth 
The Style is ſingle: it ſhewsvirſelf- beyprid 
the Buttons, and is terminatad by n holt 


Stigma N 9 J 243 10 50 56 £3 oils 
The Seed Veſſel which follows is of an oval 


Form, compar if Oar, Ph aa contains 


numerous Seeds 
The Sts ell perceive: Fl Sn 
of the Button upon the five Filaments in © this 
Flower, declare the Plant one of the ngengia. 
He Wil remember that thoſe Plants we have 
hithe#to taught him td refer to tkls Claſt were 


ef the compoſtte flowerd Kind; in which the 


various Impregnation from Hermaphrodite to Fy⸗ 
male Floſcules, added the Title Pohygamis. 


This Plant having nothing of that Singula- 
rity, ſtands in another Series, whoſe Title of Di- 


ſtinction is Monogamia. 


mh of the DounLe V1oLET, 
a | QC. 


"lis Plan being in its wild a native of 


| 


þ 4 


De nee commonienanghy; ant Gen. 


won Nahe of this Pat is N 
| Heere hut, Science calls it the NeSarjum, Seas 


” = . 


wn 
Adel Ganlenem in: its Poblervation 4 ht yy Fea 
its Situation wild is in ſhadowy Plaats 


2 — 2 = 
20 m0 Books written with Purpoſed harten i 
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1 lay it before the Reader entire, as Practice, 
EE 


If any have a Mind for a quick Supply, 4. 


ed Roth fare free in Ning es plana 5 
in the nde I our Borders 20 und 


n 13$in7 _ ball Ban 1 Ig 


In che Beginning of O#Zober let him digg 
an Fark diam. ee the t (in : 
neh upland: Paſture. Let him mit wah tha 

authird Punt fn Lad of rotten Earth from 
under an d Wood-pile ; and ending theb: wel 
ben upin a Haw fur Winger.) . 0 
ahn Spring tet Him mark 
Rewer Wild d. 


is 
pas omg pr mar nemp 7: A 1 Orr By 
Let che npe Seed Vellth" be Jaid to üry 
burſt upon" Paper d Shelf; und e 
of —.— choſen for them. 
the Earth; and with the'Cortipoſt;''i 
be Part” ofthe Garden ces, but o 
the South Eaſt. 1:36 -2 vB — 


Lay — ſcatter on che Sed 
ufter hay have lain a Week in che Sead Ve 
ſels, and a Wee te arten ent f thin M 
aver them a.Straws · breadiho ef the ſamie Cum 
poſt ; and then lay upon che Beda | ght Coren 
ing vt Hawthorn Boughsac 1 515d bon om 
Thus let "the Secdde 'retfiait "to "ke" at 
Growth, only obſerving to keep the Giguil 
clear of Werds and in very dry Sealoris to give 
it ſormetimes a little Water. KIT Di e 
The" ſeegod Yer de Plans" in gene 
flower, and there will be found, among th 
ERECT, 
perfect Frakes "double, 
blue, and alle white Gs“ PUP IE! many 199 *+ 


Let theſe be mark'd as they are in flone: 
the double blue with one Mark, the dovb': 
white with another, and the fingle ones with 3 

In the Middle of Oflober following, let all tt 
lingle ones be taken up, and planted ameng 
Shrubs, and in Wilderneſs Quarters. Let the 


double white be next taken away, and 12 
3 * 


f 


| 


YGD GX&RBENYKNG 4 
— —— — — —— — — 
nd Mace nd when: only theo pero | up and planted at Welden Diſtance.” Thus will Feb. 
orideuble'blus ave lefty) ür lt h e | ted bo fir; and the next Yer the Flower ——— 
ywobgdt ni ei bliw nonzuie en will glu wih alltheicLufhe: They will vaſtly 
” exceed 


the o double er 
Bidp und n many ef hem as dun maſt bo Teft bur, bond gold to D d bog 


eee ee eee dr die eee | ie auld desen de you e 
1. den e eee as deren a 1 1 0 * Sl t bas. 7 e is e ee 
-»fob 2i Nachon om ai If Scl Nrurtsb ue? f „ be wth was! 
gin — — ne 2008 Fry dT"! ae * ak n nonibnof : 


3 2.210 1 


T za” e rr 
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r 55 % n. aich Yo 9117 1 3] I 271 Si $496 eee eee eee, n 
9111019 10881 ad 510t2d 1 ysl | und) en su 10 anus 
pi E. . N 


2292 hom FFF 


D'2001419VG H 268% $ 1 
at haul up 4 10 ba!M's" dea e 


0rd Hrul 3torn ais 10. en Drin 
We mall) in ſpree” ſucceeding Numbers eren ) that at 8+ Diltabbnrfideriie, had 8 <& gommon 
largely ofhbDouble/1heVaniegathd, und che Pro: | Leaf r but n in like the other, naturally divided 
nerd us ecetra ee e e eee eee eee eee ow? eee ee, 
cicus Ku ue Hugle y 160 on as it Mb barhet O the urn ef the Seulks is placd a fingle 
in ain det ud ie dg the Parent of dh reſtt Mot Fleer; this ls ef a very conſiderable d ize und a 
of the finer Kinds are rais'd from Sed ef conſpicubus Colour, a deep Violet Purple: We 
e mad 9 eee en eee ene eee tüm d to the Double A nemonies, and 
£ All de Botilüt Writers Raine It CA eee eee this but it is. naturally a very kandſome 
ard his Followers: wicht the ſingle Name Avemone. | Flower. aaa oi nf NN 1 in 4140] 
Octiers \whilſeanipfelia}as the Dufte f un- It riſes naked from the Make of the Salle; 

other Kind in Wich the firſt Eeabts ure broader. midcednfts of an untertain Number of Petals : 
To this others und Bg. F- M ben party, notriſtid theſe will be only fix; 
ene with- fingle Flowers; -and qaſt e chat more uſually they. are nine; and in the Luxuri- 
Nawe ich yarjous Epithess of Diſtinstion 60 al ef Culjure they become ianumerable. Ve 
the, Ananonice male d fn dhe Stoch. oi ae! They are rang'd naturally in 'diſtin&'Series; 
_ »» Laniacs ſounds his Diſtinstiuri —_ three in each; and in the Centre are plac'd nul 
Kits alſo; on the Leaves34butthetexprefiesitrin | merous Filaments, crown'd with a kind f dou- 
Terms more ſcientific : — ble Buttons. There riſe in che Midft of theſe 4 
is decompoſitic fer natis Ame, s ich che Nutriber''of Styles, from the Rudiments of ſo 
ee in the desde Mae 1 ug | many - Cd which A ſtand ins; naked 


Roos: tuberom and imeguler; brown an | Head. bes od T 
\ Thos ns andibung with. many | Our duden knows 30 dorlewü Pilates 
2 ie e in Timo inta mum belong equally to the ico/androus and ' polyaydroics 
tous 120 ACT 18962441] Chilltsy the Diſtänction being in their'Thlertion../ 


8 bd /bawurifule Tbey ] They eſtabliſh this icofandrous Claſs when' they 
nave Hong oled Foorſtalks, „ reddiſh at dh | riſe from the Cup; but this Flower having: no 
Baſe, and in the upper Part greek \// = ns 23! Cup they ſhew the Plant belongs to the palynn- 
The Body ef We daenf is of :bnflderable Eu- a Tube The aumerbus Styles declare it 
tenty but M i Mvidetl into very numerous gc: | alſo to be one of the Fla 


. q. ado as r 
* 


ments, and cheſt are mee eee eo ng t: THY Kac9 r 
the Partition being all. the Wey in Three moref 7 


_ ute of this A Vs Wig! 
or lefs regularly... 6 Of onto vitro Ane 


The Stalk is. round, wlerably | upright, not „Tits Is hot un Areniene do be wird fr i. its own 
very thick : purpliſh at: we. Baſe, — Sake, but as' the Parent of the Double Kinds: 
green. It is pot divided or a en- | *tis under che ſuecèeding Heads we ſhall deſcribe 
f. „„ be Methods of raiſing them from its Seeds. 
K pe n the. Top, en this This thrives freely in a common Border. It is a 
rag ei lee. » Which. is 4 be conſider'd Native of the Eaſt, and there idiriſhes by. the 

as a foliaceous e fave Flower | Sees of Woods, 
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mMn i aun unn e eee forth c.; 
N. A R. G8, Gl, G. been W i 
Pat od Free neon berg trad. m/e 


" e — « this Nasen 3 Ns 
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Eee e hos 


ben Colour 1 
woe Sübltanse ! nenen un to non bun 
e Sti is robuft, fobh, nile nc | 
Fobr and half high, —_— — 


a 13:2 vrnig Ion: 
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= from 1 
twelve, © more in Number. * N * 


N ag; 
pon e uft Nos 
23 4,899 they are ſeparately of canli able Si .| 

- Each ri naked from, the Salk, go, ee 
pos daf a Nearium, and fx Petals. h „ 0% d 
be Colous-is, in che ybole yellows, bus, ich 
a great Variation. The. Fetals are. ef 4 delicate | 
pale yellow, yer with the true golden Tinge 3 and 
the Nectarium is of the deepeſt bs that can 
be conceiy'd with Brightneſs. 


'The:NeRarium, or, as the Gardeners. com- 

. monly call it, the Cup, is very conſpicuous, tho 
much ſhorter than the Flower. It is form'd i in 

the Manner of a Bell, wich an even Rim; and 

ſtands out a little from. the | ertion, of the 
Perals. _ Thele are fix in Number, f and they are 
inſerted at ſome Diſtance below the Edge of the 

Nectarium, in a regular expanded Manner. 

From the lower Part riſe ſux Filaments 3 they 

are terminated by oblong Buttons; but thoſe are 
| hid within the Tube of the Nectarium, unleſs 
fought with Care. 

The Style is ſingle, longer than theſe, and 
crown'd with a three-parted Stigma. 

- The Fryjt:is a roundiſh Seed - veſſel, form'd of 
three Parts, and lightly mark'd with three Ridges ; 
and it contains many Seeds, in chree Cells, with 
a Columnar Receptacle. 


I. 


| wiemer Parts of -Exrope have it, tho* in lefs Per- 


eee me enn rd nf Ar 277 - * 


I 


he che Pot inſtead of obtaining. then 


m Dpuntrins/ where | they are naive, impon 
nem Hellond : Where, ho many very fin: 
| woes ae md. che heſt an keyts and ous Prop 
ark une only with: an-oiferide Kind.. 
| Thetwho!chuſe to kaiſe chem from O. C 
ſhould take uch us have been wich the: Patent 


„ | Z@vabree Yearscif. the: Grounds: Their fhoull 
be takeh-ofb.anudugy, and planted as. ten lachs 


Diſtnace They wil n to 


Il ——— — ws 8 - they 


| out in a Place ſhelter'd from Winds, and not open 


way 


Condition. won. © wh uh on 2 


. 
The -Mahbd by. Sen nhl 41 n 
3 in general, che fame: tha 


uf beusd for all the Nercifas Kinds : bat u 


| dem ave. ſore Fartkularkies in. tho raiſing dn 


Species, we ſhall enumerate them coor 
19i\Jeds! hd by dall Means be obcain'd' mm 
wanne, Cauntrirs and - carefully: colleid 
from a. good Howe; They muſt be. fon i 
Hoſt Neck. in- Sher in BokeSiof ſome ol of 
ah&light-rich. Compoſts, and fer where they en 
mm Wirt (the Domes muſt be temop'd int 1 
-N 0 S 


muſt be K 
. Nr Ode 
if Ear toward Autumn - epa Ae; of J 
Quant of an hen d the ame Compoſt nt | 
12 — r ; 
the Mould neither wet, nor crumbly tho ors 4 
Dryneſs; and the third Lear they ſhould. be . 
parated from the Earth, by ſifting; and planted 


K - 


to the full Sun. 


The firſt Week in Auguſt is the beſt Time fr 
planting them. The Bed, muſt after this be kept 
clear from Weeds; and five Weeks after they muſt 
| have a freſh Covering of an Inch of the ſame 


| Compoſt. 
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— — 206 ahery wil} be Theſe how's land at a Foot Diſtance, and not be Feb. 
— bromghurary er- taken up till the fourth Tear. — 


— 

— be mmark'd when in Bloom 3 and 
the ſwcceeding Ar the Roots of an inferior 
Kind fuld be taken. up, and planted in other 
a; ee 


They will thus blow. fairer every Seaſon than 
the laſt; and once in three Years afterwards will 
yield many Off-ſers, | Theſe muſt be taken off 
F to be 
manag d. 


4 


4 {5 


C 


ceeding "this in Singularity ; and is ſtrunge we 


:. 4. do not ſee it oftener in Gardens. The Trouble of 


raifing it is little, and the Difficulry Jeſs ; for it is 
a Native of our own Country. 2m 

It ſurprites the Peaſant in the Torkſbire 
Woods; and is not uncommon in Laencaſbire, 
Cheſhire, and the adjacent Counties; but of thoſe | - 
. ef weaken UROL wit 


TY. nn» etna, 
pho 


Noſt of the old Writers have mention'd the Plant: 
and almoſt univerſally under the Name Helleborine; 
the Leaves reſembling the Baſtard White Helle- 
bores, commonly cat d by that Name. __ 

C. Bunt adds to that Title the 
Character of the Flower, and the Nate thence 
derived : Kr Fa ah oe 
calcedlus, Others, "Calceolus Marie. © 


Linn@vs agrees with thoſe who ſeparate it by 
a peculiar Name from the other Genera, and calls 
it Cypripedium ;, adding, as the Diſtinction of the | 
Species, radicibus fibrofis. foliis ovato Laticeolatis | 
caulinis : Flbrous - rooted Cypripedium, with oval 
and ſpear-pointed Leaves growing on the Stalk. 

This ſerves very happily to diſtinguiſh it from | 
the bulbous Cypripedium, by ſome fuppos d an Orchis, 
which has no Leaf on the Stalk, and differs 
greatly in Aſpect. 

There needs. no Character of Diſtingion be. 
tween this and the Siberian or North American 
Kind; for theſe tha deſcrib'd by too many as 
diſtin&t Species, are, in Reality, no more than 
Varieties from Accident of Growth. 


In the Woods of Yarkſbire the Flower is ſmaller 
than in Lancaſhire ; in Gardens it exegeds in Big | 


neſs and Luſtre that of Lancaſhire. We have re- 
preſented in this favour'd = maſt peeled Zrogs 


UOTE 
The Root is i and creeps be- 
neath the Surface : it is of a blackiſh Colour, 


and hung with innumerable Fibres ; mark'd on 
the Surface with the Impreſſions of decay'd Stalk, 

and ſwoln at the Extremities with Buds af new 
ray The Taſte is auſtere, acrid, and bits 


The Leave ane long, ro, 1d frm 
? 26, 


LAD > 18 5 


8 LIP E R. 


Their Colour is an elegant green, my ey hate 
high Ribs running lengthway. 

The Stalk is ten Inches high, wand upright, 
and of a pale green, often ſtain'd with red at the 
Baſe. -- The Leaves on this are like thoſe from 
the Root, nervous, and a little hairy, as is allo 
the Sta. 

In dhe wing State the Plant uſuahy produces 
only. = fingle Flower,” which terminates the Stalk :. 
but in Gardens, and where Nature greatly fa- 
. yours it elſewhere, there will be two. One al- 
| ways ewrminating the Stalk ; the other riſing from 
the Boſom TT Wt 6 far 
tender Footſtalk. 

Theſe are large, and in Colour partly yellow 
and partly. purpliſh : the Slipper, as it is call'd, 
being yellow, the reſt ting'd with Crimſon : but 
theſe Colours 'are not certain, white often getting 
in among them, and ſometimes the Purple or 
Crimſon becoming univerſal. What we have firſt 
deſcrib'd, as it is the moſt natural, is alſo the moſt 
elegant State of the Plant. 

The Situation and Colouring of the Flower being 
known, the Student will be earneſt to underſtand 
ſo. ſingular a Form, This would be altogether 
inexplicable, according to the earlier Syſtems of 
Botany; but what. we know of the Courſe of Na- 
ture now rengers it ſufficiently familiar. 

In the Place of a Cup, it has that kind of 

Defence call'd the Spatha, or Scabbard ; fortm'd 
of ſome; light Katter'd Pieces of a membranous 
Subſtance, rang + Gagie Rocepracht far the 
ſucceding Parts of Fructification. 

Them is, _ beſide this, no other Cup: the 
Flower ſtands naked upon the Rudiment of the 
ſucceeding Fruit; and it conſiſts of four Petals 
and its ſingular Nectarium: this is the Piece 
call'd-the Slipper; and as it is the moſt peculiar, 
is alſo the largeſt Part of the Flower. 

The Petals are long, narrow, and plac'd in 
nem af 6 Gel: the upper and under ones are 
longer than thoſe plac'd fideways : they are all of 
a deep but elegant purple, and the two Side Pe- 
tals are hairy on the Infide. This gives it a vel- 
vety Hue, and adds greatly to the Beauty of the 
Flower. 

From the Baſe of the loweſt Petal riſes the 

41 Necta- 
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greenith, ar 
hk Eye, With tracing "the: 
in the * br: this Sri rhuſt examine its 
Fructification, to know to which of the Lak gar 
Clilke e 
be Filaments ate Gs two, ol hn a 
kat Vir Wipes RR 10 ‚ © 
oy hols E4j of the Nectarium or ut, 
that rais'd & little, TO i 
N muſt not; be raſh. in ad- 
this Plant, from its two Filaments, to 
: let him trace their ſhort Courſe to 
and he will find them fix d upon 
oY +” "This ſhews the Claſt; the Twen- 
hs Linn Sy, the Gynandria.."// 
an under this Term, comprehends 
thoſe; Plants, whoſe, 8 
grow:up on the female. ic, el 2 
The two Filarhents tre he Mart" of" 
Sub · diſtinction ; they plate the Cypripediim k 
the Gynandria Diandria: this is the firſt 
of i-that\/Claſs,' for thats" n NDH Plant 
which! has zu - fing}e- Filament growing upam che 
Piftillyy Iz] D]” 4 WHY DU 
The Nudiment of the Fruit is Iotig and twiſted; 
and its Style very ſhort, and fix'd to the upper 
Lip of the Nectar, terminated by à " faint 
Stigꝶmaæ Thus the farther we trace Nature in 
the Flower of n more we 
ſhall find for Wonder. 1 
With Reſpect to the Nectarzum, tis a Part but 
lately underſtood in Flowers; and is not only 
conſpicuous but ſingular in very many of them. 
There is no Article in which Nature ſo much wan- 
tons; nor any in regard of which her Purpoſe 
has been ſo much miſunderſtood. |: 22 
The Nectarium univerſally contains a Hoaty- 
juice this the too-wiſe Pox T RDRRA declar'd to be 


analagpys to the Liquid in the Anion of Fe- 


males and that it had great and neceſſary Ubi in 
giving Perfection to the Seeds. | 
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i the Tab en "ad 16 dhe 
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tho* not accuſtom'd to Error, 
the Body ef che Flower} ane! 

Leaves of a Gp. "The Calm d Wgtcht Ito 
ftance:that'the Neftarium 18 — — 
the Body of the Flower andith Tuch ig Fel 
as Hy id manꝶ ters. nin, ee nl 

| +; Wih regard d Form, there is ho Part To wn. 


conſtant «vin the Plug uicwla, und 4 bre: f 


in a Spur y in dhe Marein, a Cp H Af W 
kind of [Bladder e nor. ig e Srntisphr bre Str. 


| ſeveral other Wood Plants. 


tain ; it is hury d in the Crow - foot, and it ef 

the, Paſſion-Flower. cool art vod Rid 235.1 
To thoſs Kinds we-refes, Raving AeſbrI·d thin 
in Numbers : Rom whence, and ö 
— — great deal of its Ferm. 
The Sced-veſſel that follows the Flivet fn cf 
an oval Shape, mark d with ihre Ridgei forks 
dees Parts s and cousin, in three ditinet Cl 
numerous Wee mal, gi: 
ee „1 Neu nod 

a ofthe Lady's SL1vpeR; 121 
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„Not England, alope, but all Exe FAA 
nabe. haas, ahi Plant wild in Woods: yt 
there are only few Spots where. it thrivese eln 
theſe. che Aspect is South: 1 South · Weſt, buc the 
Place. perfectly: ſhaded. 1 30% 50 2 

The Soil I have 7a uniformly of pte 
Kind; , wherever. I have ern git 
| mellow, and 2. little Damp. 5 07 N un 210 

The Covering of fallen Leaves, ard beige 
Parts waſh'd into a  naturally-Jooſe and loaby 
Soil, as Manure, . ſerve the ) great. Purpoſe of 
raifing this Plant. perfeQtly.; and this Sdil thut 
| unceriood,” is muſt de dur firſt Care: Wm 

date. A ug Tu. q 1 
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has? 2 


Aal wry 3002 üg fo 
Mie equal Parts of Earth from ee 
Paſture, Rver- Mud, and the mellow Soil from 
unger an old Woog -Pile: to a Load of this add 
2 Buſhel of moderate Sau; and dig in 4 good 
Quantity of fallen Beech- Leaves, che Sweepings 
of a Garden. 

Throw up this into a Heap, and let it lie al 
Winter and a great Part of the ſucceeding Sum- 
mer; turning it often, and frequently ſprink- 
ling the Heap with Water. Thus all will rot, 
mellow, and mix perfectly together; and thus 
will be form'd a proper Soil, This has never 
been done yet in any Garden, and for that Rea- 
ſon the Plant has never throve perfectly in any. 

This Compoſt will ſerve extremely well for 
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qut Aon 03 ark 100 d 
wy or 44 Bod of Juby let de Seed. Veſſels 
of all cheſe be carefully taken off,) and wrap'd in 
Paper · Let em . elner e 
Room, and kale their Lime to dy y 

In the Beginning of September det the em 
which were matk' d for Strength, and have / yer 
een «| 

out wi 
him . Pieces of thin Linnen 
Cloths 2i bat. 200t-wo1) 27 Mt bd 1 37 + is) 
Let him cover the Bottom of the Baſket with 


the Bud gut: Hi ewollot Eft 18 v bo T 
„Len him lay chis in the Baſket port the | 90 
Mo, umd but! proceed: wich all rhe "others, 
packing them cloſe, wich ſome NMoſs, ub Ges- 
5on may require, between them. 
Let the whole be cover'd.with Moſs, and the 
Lid ty'd cloſe down, el 
ditely der d to the Cartier; iF for a 
Place : they Wil thus preſerve the landed Ede 
out mem through a long Journey, and come 
to hand withbut' Humage. At the fume Tiind Tet 
the Seeds be ſent in the Papers? for they lte tb 
dall to remove. FR. no ett tio? «AF 


Let the Cömpoſk be no brought tc its BILE, 
this mult be to the Sean "Well; well faded, and 
among Trees. 45] r alli 10 ya! 5) 589k 

vet a Border be dug up, and the Wyn taken 
out; and let the Compoſt” be laid in its Plack. 
Drum Lines fehgtheway und dttofs at a Foot 
Diftanee ;"and in the Centre df each Squate open 


a Hole, and plant one Root with its Ball of | 


A I y a1 75 


Earth. E Moi dr 


When these me in, e de Sd Wel 
tho Surface 'and | cover all bre Inch deep with 
toy nen thus leate ie whole"ts 


„ ©® x 
D. 


RS juſt be. kept (EOS, 155 Weeg bk ; — 


nner tho... 


Tears quiet, and ſhoot afterwards, 
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N vil roduce but 
ur gs od aig chey mr aſt 
exe. they x riſe b It ever ſo, 258 
5 pr = 8 nz 921 * 12 
The whole Care of the Plants 1 this, "Al | 


tween, them be, cer J with 


N a f 5y, 5e or Stalles, 


hey tnuſt be frequently water Aan a the Ap- 
proven of Winter Nob: whole Bed be, coy rd 
2 5 3.3% 91M eee 27 uy 9 
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vill Bari i 


a 6p * rd Ane n 10 nA & 


1 Sees, do not ot, as, in ſome 
n they never will, t 


don 


err. N Ae 


* 'd, ja the Plants ch flyer, chere, and 
OB {pontancouſly, may e new Plants, 
t U 


ch as Sek broug tf rom elſewhere, 
183 Ty Wo 'W | . 4 rs | fl 
11 50) 1015 1 Of. vv Oh 9. Oni 
of great Importance, becauſe no Plat 
of de 9 7 diam will retain its full Ferfection 
Year after. car, bur. « one that has 1 
out Removal v where the Seed fell. "ING 


500, 119115 
ere is 71 


g extreamly ſingular, in the 


Fir. © Seeds f 
chis's* 928 3 : 8 the 955 


Veborines : no Art can ſecure 1 it, nor 
Obſervation diſcover the Chances on whic 


depends; but All chat can be done fot ho, 
What we have here directed. yo efhgcy 
Such A Border as this fold be kept in Wy 
curious Garden : & will ferve for all "the" 1770 
Wood Plants. 1 . ii 151 
The Fly Oe the Clandeſina, Broohrape, 
and Coral uit hort, wilt all thrive in it; and theſe 
are Plants, which, beſide their Beauty ' have the 
full Merit of Singularity ;- and will be the more 
valued in a Garden becauſe few baue raiſed 
a of | Hl ne ARNE) 91 
They may be 3 to le dy untkiag 
up the young Roots wich large Balls of Earth; 
and ſuch as ſow themſelves ſucceſsfully, li van 


never be .rapted., out h Waſte ama. 
d. „ 4 | V Nie i De 
We are not jay lf 405 this Succeſs if no 
ſeedling Plants appear the firſt Seaſon or two for 
cheſe ſmall Seeds often lie two, _ or four 
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a great deal of Merit: ny" OO BE 


Te Sinden be Gsund ther uns U 1 
diſtin and real Species of Tullps are very few? | 
Art kas vary d and multiply d the Colouting of the | © 
Flower almoſt beyond Conception; but it is" eaſy 


to trace all theſe Varitties down to one of the two 
or three origin Minds. - 2. 


n e | 
* 2 it blinks nr ED 
The Tulips will in 2 tle while burſt upon | 
| This is an early one; and claim from that Article | 


4 Flowers; of TW fe 
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in the other” Tulips, naked, or without a Cup 
It is but of © the middling Size 


* 
. 
T 


> \ i F 
x REIN +: 3.5 


5685 
terty n; 


— has leaſt alter de * 


el 


e Uh 
too mean and vylgar, but they ae too uncertain 


for aby real Uſe. That which id given, dy one 
of theſe Perſons, at one Time o a Flower, | 


being given at another to one altogether dif- 
. ferent. 
eee 


well be given to one as to another. | 
It: was : to baniſn fuck . vague Terms Lane 
„ut constructed his truly distinctive {pecifick - 
Names of Plants ; and gave ne at  ance- 
the Role and the Example. * 


apply'd to each: this we ſhall attempt, and this 
will at leaſt in a limited degree de uſeful. 


Notion of its Colours, and their Diſpoſition ; and 
ſeparates it from many. 

The Root is a Bulb of a roundiſh oval Figure, 
cover'd with a pale Rind. 


The Leaves are large, and of a greyiſh, green. 
They are broad, hollow, and pointed. 
| The Suk is ten Inches in Height, flender, 
round, and not very robuſt; but it ſupports 
the Flower ere& from the Bud, not drooping as ' 
the 


. too low, | 


hw: ths New, wine, purple, ga Tulig, be 


n 


of the Kad. Gon in oath dT 


The Angles are furrow'd and ſplit, and the 
mote, coming the Bunk Calif w Ks 


The Number of Filaments, is. thn that the 
Tulip is of the fixth Claſs in the Lu Aa 
Syſtem, the Hexandria ; and the fingle Stigma, 


little yellow Tulip, which is a Species ut- 
4 


for that is to be counted where there 15 0 
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red Ste, r 
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ne 


— LEI ELL TG. — 
E as. large, moving aire ner Kinds in «for Ee, | 


4 4 — 1 «40 -en 


* F IR, 
NI. „ 
e Hoy pos Fane 


| = of Lie kin ve Plates, me 
deere d it;: he" not under this Title. e 
in chern i Cuff r 
Prunus hs ralled it, ces ale achis'; 
and COHd- t tw hs well deſcribed and figured 
K nl 
daleis:" K "ed. 

This Author names alſo the Acid Kind * * 
diſtinct Species: but LiIxNx Aus with good Rea- 
er {meet Gugjeve-only |, 
the Diſtinction of a Variety. ig ns, 1 ne” 
This Author calls, the Genus Hſidium; eel 
dere is bo other. kum Species, he adds; no E- 
pithet for Niſtin&ion ; in his, Jareſt Work the 
Species Plantarum ;..tho'-in/ the carlier he added 


£4 * n 


— 


6. DUN. | 
ind ſtrong gre; on the under Part they are 
| paler. 


The Flowers are numerous, large, and white; ; 
| they riſe on ſhort | Footſtalks from the Boſoms 
eee Threats ih 
the Centre. 

The Fruit 18 Targe, ob] 
| andis not unpleaſant; to th 

"The Cup of the Flower is of a companu- 
be Form 2550 15 „ ſingle Piece, and di- 
Weich at the into five oval Seg- 


2 ﬆ 99 7 Flower is Winvebes of five 
Petals; they are of an oval Form, and inſert- 
[edi into the Cup. | 

The numetous Filamerits are inſerted dlfo 
into, the Cup. This Places the Tree among the 
'7 Nee, "Arnjdft* them riſes an extreamly long 
Style; this is ſingle,” and the Tree | is therefore 


de an "and umbilicated, 


1 


ramis tetragonis, and caule quadrangulo, the S- 
neſs of the Shoots affording that Character... 
bat nn ee LR Ly A x I 
confderable Thickneſs 1 9 2 Ow 
requires the Heat of a Stove ;- and want of Air 
r but we have it from ſix to 
or nine Foot an 18 . 

"The Stem is firm and ſoli and che Bark is 
brown. The. young' Shoots | are” giech,- ung 
ſomerimies a little with brown ; and they firſt riſe 
Noo four Ridges, wins than eee 


TT 2 10 5 4 

Leaves are numerous and beauti- 
FA are long, and they Ra as it were! 
croſswiſe upon the Branches ; this ay. x, once. 
an Ait of Singularity and Fullnefs. | 
They have ſhort Footſtalks , and t F e 
. moderately. broad, obtuſely pointed, and 5 
what undulated at the Edges. 


4 + 


OP th the A 
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Culture Cl the PsIpruw. 


be Seeds * 4 Fruit falle this Tree Ray, 
and they are eaſily obtain'd from the Vet Indies, 
where it is very common: they muſt be raiſed in 
a Pot of rich Earth, ſet up to the Rim in a 
Bark-Red. 
When the Plants appear, each is to be ſer 
in a ſeparate Pot, and * ** 1 
Again, 
When ome Hoh to me Size, on cult 
rn of Earth into larger 
Pots, and they muſt be water'd occaſionally; 
and Air muſt be admitted r in the te 
.of the Day. 
Toward Adee 2 ma, be — into 
'the Stove, and chere ſet in a moderate Part; thay 


fi; 


Their Colour on the upper Sie l dip 
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EEDS will now 4 to appear thick 
upon the Borders; and they will, un- 
leſs removed quickly, diſgrace the Gardener, and 
hurt the Roots of flowering Plants. The Intent 
des tut all the Nouriſhment the Border can af. 


* ſhall be abſorb'd by them; but theſe will 


CO OR 


0 A p. 
, . Moment oo the Garden FIY this . 144. 


nnn wad tin and 
|. moderately water d. | 


e274 


* 


ö late the * Share unileſs ati This 
neceſſary Buſineſs muſt be done with great Care. 
The Buds from many of the Roots appear a- 
mong the Weeds; and thoſe of moſt others are 
form'd, and have made ſome Shoot, though they 
have not pierced the Surface. 
4 K 
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regular Growth of the There: | cate and juſt 


up by Hand and when they are ; 
Sark mak be bea, and d ial ones es de- 
n LOAN HC 


| After this ler the 


ones its Nina 0. 
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ls Te ke Nl Firs ae In this 
[+ ſeine Roots" of Hirte Double Hm. 
11. | ns, het Wb ede Pra for Net, 
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Kind ure gone; "theſe will come Fer,” hd 
ee a very pleaſing girl 6 ehe 
I Bloin26f Sucher. m0 10 1 Ws vt 
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HE Cedar of + Tina Ties mucke: | Vermin, hour. che Sad und Ares dare 
ee nl ee I]: . Exra-Buſh|over the whole Spot. ni 
"England; and ilk rife wütddut — ud 
eng che Seeds, r hall gie hee FT — 4 
Director, ood ho neg an Ir? bas 
A cab Gurdener chuſe an" Open cher W'the | Mould, 
Were the Söil W dry. Let m Nut- Tho Vids, ©. 3 251 5 25 bak 
der ——ůůů—ů——ů 2 . 'One Piece of Farze Buſh ſhould then be fo 
*the& Surface," and m A full Spade Depth ; |. —_ and thus thay are wo b. leb chr 
UT OE IT Ein] * op 6 evo 8 igno n Anil wor 
Mould ; ying NE VO -, M ood. one. Year, ler ben 
e det tg or thier freſh Cones of Cedar from the | | be — 
Lift! There & tio Difficulty in this ; . Di 
: is temthon, and they Ute Nr e | 
din" Fix the Point of” an Iren 
Cerare of the ins den Ege FIAT Ege. . 
4 Stone: thus" Hitting? che Cone, and 
as the Point goes in 4 247 11 bs © (INJ © « ; 
Fick out ie Seeds,” and fo eln Ce COR . ou 
four Inches Diſtanck, rejeckimg fich 1 
"bag. Cover them à Quaner of an Inch with ow 
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8 61 * 7 * 
y Buds N ig 
do not well heal; and if it be fer U th W to' kate fz 


are {rown too full, the Buſineſs 'canhot be dene Vigbur, is K chile Blow and bear. "Hh wil 
without deſtroying many of them. e nl 


D e ain 0d h euing 
ſhow an. dead will now be ntl Wi Mea ha Ther pes und the Walls 
** . e 


muſt be cut out. oil lt el 
the Branches b. 


principal Article for their bearing. 
Growth in 
i» upright z-and- when thun laid flat, <1" 
nas hy ty tow nk Eva 


The Nailing muſt be dove 
The 


| * ht 
ture purſuing ber own; Courſe ini ſet wprigt Fer e ap mee Dieting, The The Strings muſt 
nem Shoots from the Sides. 0 Wan ah, . [Fas ren the Weeds bel out by Hand, 
The U ef che Trakning wir a Wuble em and de Earth flir d and broke Tightly-4n4 -care- 
an ee. e . Fats wat among the Plants; nter 
1 —— — 75 — . 
die inotheirth®' Tims of Ng 1 and as | 1 
Length rivarcs 2 Webur, | 
2 2 2 . ceded by its Fruit. «1 fs anni tins Lott 
| Let. the Geuſcherty and Currant Buſhes ha 
7 have 
| | their left Dieting this Week if any Branch have 
mb | fp het nd that bad better have been remoy'd ; 
or any ti left ut. the Pruning that n 
This 2 r ; | * 4 
ba muſt be the Pradtc in common Cal 18 itnproper,. let it be taken out. 38 
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rce 
' owing of the Seed, the Plants will be fit for re. His Tour a 
moving. Their farther 


nu'd at Times, and afterwards it will, be uſeful!!, 
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ET 

HIS Week ke 4 Bel de dag ups For but the beft{ Pletod is free Soi z/ and the 

e ſecond Swing of -Celeri. . A Pieve | Plants will now be fit for thining; May be 
of Like Ground, open 15 the Dos, .Ahamgh left at four Inches Diſtance, > q- 
Sitoation und Soil - for the Sead r Aus II in bein 
We ſhall direct a third Sowing a few Weeks Ako RL NE "Hh 
hence; and for that a different Mould” and Situation CN Hen be well bag | 
will be needful : Moiſture will be gſfential tu the , We have, endeavoured, on many Occaſions, 
Succeſs of that Crop, 28 Heat is to recommend to the Kitchen-Gargener this Prac- 
| LA pat eng; bl Tye ene e nn 
Inch, or thereabout,; and to forward their ſhoot- 
ing, if the Weather de ury | | 
have been a Fortnight in the Ground, have once 
in wo Days ſome Water. This will bring them 
up a Week ſooner. than in the commbn May, 
and that is an eſſential Point in the preſent Sowing, 
At their firſt Appearance they muſt be dlear'd: 
from Weeds; and, about two Months from the 


WY 
it them, will 


; 


725 15 K the ingenious * 
excellent Method by Horſe -hociggy by w a 
Alone. the OR, We the full Nauriſhaien: from 
he extols that Met thod, 25 


t Inferior t to the Spade. 
What he has do univerfally ! is this; the 
vie Plant ils" kept cler aher ted by 
the Furt while it 6 growing; wh 


gement, we ſhall 
give at the due Time. „ . 3 


This Week let Mr a bh exe poor e Sielking che 


 carefylly. wg. n ee be of (he i Gaal" in Bighels"rifd, "three; of Bot, of th 


. ee ſame Kind planted in the commò Way, and f 
Chuſe for this e Piege of 8 che lame Titne enteed them im its Qmelties 


do the, South,; and, ſheleer'd from cold Wind- The me l ubiverſally held Good in th 


and in preparing it for $0 dig in. Iamę well | Kitthen-Grownd g and quick Growth is of mir 
rotted Dung from an old — 0 ce nc fold 's tay, there; it brings Crops early, 


ter .the:Sceds- carefully in .a; ſtill calmEvening, Wach is a Fr Aﬀvantogey it- preſerves them 


1 of Gr T q 


and chrom a few Buſhes, over the Gzowad,.;) am Vermin: fer they feed” on Rey gef 0 


Let a-Piece ef light, and mellen Grandi sten Face ue it" abrays wenden Ges 
'prepar'd for the Dutch; Parley, which in culti- more tender and better ſiavour di.. 
vated for its large Root. Let this be dug Aa. Let us bring this into Practice in abe Gs 
full Spade deep, and perfectly well broken.  rwehave now mentioned : the Plants are ar for 
Som the. Seeds carefully by Hand, not too chick, Anches Diſtance at preſent, and the Ground being 
and rake them in. 1 Fan nee ee clear d they will grow quick. The Gardener 

The common Method is to ſow chis in Drills, || may if he pleaſes wait their Maturity: they 
but it is very injudicious : no Plant ſhauld ever -witl-ſhcceed very well; but he can in this Way 
be ſown: thus whoſe Root is che uſeful Part, ; ſidd little to aſſiſt / ther afterwards.: they will be 

When theſe Plants appear they muſt be.clear'd || Hoeing, but that penetrates only a little Way ind 


from Weeds, and thin'd to ſeven, Inches Di- the Ground. We.therefare adviſe that he give 3 


ſtance every way. The Weeding muſt be conti - ay: of this os the NOR of better Dig 


to hoe them up, cutting in as deep as, may be en the 3 are grown A little larget, 
with a ſtrong Hoe. The Roots vill chus grow! let him take up the greater Part of them. Let 


larger in leſs Time, and be more tender and} him leave only a ſmall Number, at ſuch 2 Di- 


well flavour d. er 99:42 ee ſtange that be can dig emu them with ? 
Look tp jthe Beds of .caply ſoun Spiugeh c. it Spade. 

"will require careful Weeding; for otherwiſe. the. ; Thoſe. he * up will be bak for their 

Cold, and the being rob'd of Nouriſhment by "Earlineſaz and let him once in ten Days dig uf 

this wild Growth, will check it too much. the Ground thoroughly between the others: * 
Some ſow this in Rills; and in that Caſe the | will have twice as much Spinach, and better, from 

Earth muſt be very well broke between them : | theſe few Plants than from the Whole. 
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PITT EA $ENgbLODs- FLOWER' p evrisus. 


the Name Laburnum; and moſt Authors 
have treated of it under that Tide: 


but tis with Reafon LNA vs his refer d it 4 


the Oui: it has all the Characters of that elegant 
Genus; and no others. To call it by a diſtin 


Generical Name would thereſbre be againſt 


Rule; and would itroduee Confuſion inte the 
Science. 


' While we deny the Uſe of this aint Name 
for obvious Reaſons, tis proper we acquaine 
the Student that they had the Saridtion of Anti- 
quity, who employ'd it to diſtinguiſti this Shrub. 
Marntoxvs indeed objects, this carinot bs the 
Tree which Pumy and the Romans call'd Labuy- 
aum, becauſe that Author gives to h Labarnum | 
Strings of Flowers «'Cubit long but this is Hot 
concluſive. 111 

In England, n Bets in Gar- 
tens, there is not this Length: but CauzrAtros 
has cited Judicious-Perſons, and of unqueſtion ' d 
Veracity, to prove that where it ® wild in warm 
and favourable Climares, the Cluſters of Flowers 
we longer than PLinY*'s Meafure of them. 
Thoſe among the old Airthors, whoſt Doubts 


"IHE Gardetier knows ts'Stirdb undder 


be carey; | Bowers and rims Plank ww in Heir Prfedin 


this is wrong! the Plant is as evidently diſtin& 
from Anagyris, as it is connected with the Cyr;/. 
Linnevus found the Characters thoſe of this 


| Genus; and, refering it hither, he adds, as its 


It riſs to the Height of a moderate Tree. 

The Trunk is covered with a brown Bark ; the 
Wood is white and firm; and the young Shoots 
are ſlender and of a pale green. 

The Branches are numerous; ſo that the Tree 
naturally forms itſelf into a handſome Head, and 
the Leaves cath it with a great deal of Beauty. 


| 


Theſe are plac'd in the trifoliate Manner; and 
the Fovtſtalk is long, flender, weak, and cover'd 
with a light ſoft Down. Each of the three Leaves 
is oblong, broad, rounded at the End, and undi- 
vided at the Edges. 

The Colour on the upper Side is a very beau- 
tiful freſh green, and on the under Part grey- 
The Flowers are very numerous and very 


| pretty ; a long Series of them hangs on a weak 
4 L and 


dom chat in its not ſtinkitg when the Leaves Marth: 
are brule'd, by the Addition of Nox firtida: but 
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— - _ large, ak of a delicate yellow. 


Pl. 27. 


Fig. 2. 


Their common Stalk is tender, downy, grey- 


iſh, and with us five Inches long, or more : on this | 


the Flowers are plag@ irregularly, each upon its 
ſeparate ſhort Fi wx 


The wank; NF is * * 


others, has ſome Blackneſs within, which gives no 
little Grace to the open Flower. | 
The Seed · veſſel is a long obtuſe Pod, and con 
tains ſeveral Kidney-like Seeds. Even this Pod 
is nat without. its Beauty i, tho ax firſt, it 
acquifes a fine brown afterwards A fully 


ripe is hard and gloſſy.” | 
The Cup, receiving the Baſe of each Flower, 


6 ic? Kenee, and e inked ro Lips 2 


the Rim. The upper of theſe Lips is ſplit into 
two, the lower into three Parts. it 

The Flower itſelf is regularly Papilionaceous, 
* is form'd of four Petzls. The > Vexillum is 
of an oval Form, it riſes upwards, and its Sides 


* 


A r — 1 2 
This ſhews us the two great Articles of its Culture, 
| » deep Soil, ee ris e e A 


14 from Italy, ſuch will be greatly preferable. 
They ſhould be kept dry during Winter; ud 


M a Thar Pere o 


rich Ground in his Seminary, and ſow the Seeq; 
not too cloſe. Let him ſift half an Inch of 


Yght Mould over” cher; and Rate Upon the 
| Surface a few Pieces of Furze-Buſh. 

An che Beginning of April the young Plants 
will appear, and the Buſhes are then carefully to 
| be tikewof, 507 49% 

A Fortnight after this, let them be weeded 


turn. back; Rc c BE lin ee carefully by Hand, and ade roy} 


Carina is hollow and pointed. 
The Filaments coaleſce into a long Body, only 
one is left looſe: nine are in the Body, whoſe 
Opening on che Back is covered by the ſingle one. 
The Style is ſingle, and accompanies the F ila- 
ments in their riſing Diſpoſition. 
The Student will, from theſe Characters, find 


no Difficulty in refering the Plant to its proper 
| Claſs. 
Plants whoſe Filaments are thus connected into 


This is the Diadelphia. It receives thoſe 


two Bodies; and is, in a Manner, peculiar to the 
papilionaceous Kinds, The Section to which this 
Tree belongs is the Decandria, - - 


» 4% as. 


Culture of this CrT1sus, 
It is a Native of many Parts of Europe, and 


thrives beſt” where it has the richeſt Soil, and, 


one another. After this Weeding give them 2 
gentle Watering; and, unleſs natural Showers 
eee, e eee e eee 
for ſome Time. 

Weeds ; and at the Approach of Autumn place a 
Reed-Hedge for their Defence againſt cold 
Winds. 

In che Beginning of the March following, 
tranſplant them into another Bed, at two Foor 
Diſtance, leaving as many Seed-Plants unremoy' 
as will ſtand at ſuch Diſtance in their original 
D = | 
They may now ſtand two, three, or four 
Years; and then will be fit to remove into the 


F wn 


£ 


ITALIAN P 


This elegant Shrub is familiar to the Gardener, 
tho* under another Title. Cuſtom has ſtrangely 
connected it with the Lilac, under one common 
Name Syringa. They are altogether unlike, . and 
the Diſtinction is as old as ATHEn Aus. *Tis his 
Name Philadelphus, which Linn us has choſen 
for the proper Diſtinction of the Genus. 

Crusius has calld it Frutex Coronarius; but, 
with the generality of others, the Addition of the 
Word Alba, White Hringa is us'd to 
it from the. Lilac; as if the Flowers of that Shrub 
never were of that Colour. 

Its Fragrance in the ſingle State of the Flower re- 
commends it greatly; but we here treat of the Shrub 
in a much more elegant State, the Flower adorn'd 
with numerous Petals, and the Scent leſs power- 
ful, but not therefore leſs pleaſing. 

This is only a Variety of the common ſingle 


Oringa: it has obtain'd the Namèe Halian from 
2 


2. 


HILADELPHUS. 


| the firſt Appearance of it in that Country; and 
the Species is diſtinguiſh'd by LIxx us by the Ad- 
dition foliis ſubdentatis : Philadeiphas, with lightly 
indented Leaves, 

It is a wild and irregular Shrub ; but in ts 
rudeſt Form is not without Beauty. 

The Root ſpreads far under the Surface. The 
Stalks are numerous and flight, brittle thoug" 
woody, full of Pith, and covered with a * 
Bark. The young Shoots are ſlender jointed and 
green. | 
| The Leaves are plac'd on ſhort Footſtalks; 
and they are large, and of a ſtrong tho' not 
bright green. They are uneven on the Surface, 
| pointed at the End, and irregularly indented 4 
the Edges. Their Taſte has the Flavour of 0 
Cucumber. 

The Flowers ſtand thick upon che extreme 


Branches, and are of a Snow- white, yl 
ea 


Garden, where n OY 
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beautiful and fragramt. They" ire ebmpt 4 öff. 


— three or four Rows of broad Petals, and have in, 


their Centre numerous Fillaments. Theif” Smell 
is not unlike that of the Orange Flower, but = 

; hence the Vulgar call the Shrub Wild O- 

and Mock Orange. The Fruit which ſuc- 

ceeds theſe, is'a Capſule; oval, pointed at each End, 
and ſurrounded in the Middle with the- Cup. 
This is the moſt elegant State of the'Shrab; | 
but tis in the ſingle Flower the Student is to 


ee eee it 


AS HT 377 


belongs. 


Fruit, and divided into four Parts at the Edge. | 
crown'd 
$ 


In the Centre ſtand twenty 'Filaments,” 


with upright Buttons, mark'd with four Fur- 
%" 4323 V1) 
rows. 


icoſandrous or polyandrous Claſs; that being the di- 


ſtinctive Character where the Filaments are ſo 


numerous. They are here inſerted into the Cup. 
whence the Shrub is refer'd to the firſt of thoſe 
Claſſes; and its fingle Style ſhews that it is one of 
DTS pgs ona 


Culture of this Puta uv. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Europe, 
in the ſingle State; and lives beſt where there 
is a mellow Soil, and ſome Moiſture. 

The double one is a Creature of he Gatdeiier' 
Art, and therefore requires no different Soil from 
the ſingle. There is, however, a Secret in regitrd | 
to it which our People do not know. 

The common Way of propagating it is by 
Suckers, and it thus degenerates : here and there | 
only there appears, upon a Shrub thus rais'd, - 
one double Flower, the others being all ſingle ; 
munen eim 
Seed. 

This Bandes we — and the Gar- 
dener will, by following that Practice, ſnew in 
England the ſame Elegance in this Shrub it boaſts 
in other Countries where better cultivated: | he 
will have whole Branches of double Flowers, and 


will no longer envy the happy BzsLzx that ſtrange | 


This id empor u of: Wu Petals: it ig/plac'd. 
in a ſmall Cup fix'd"on the Rudiment of the 


| ans here and there ſhew a double Flower; 
Th Sodicit knows he is 16 trace thi VikakEncs 


to their Origin, to find whether the Plant is of the 


This-is the Whole Secret. . 


Wirh Reſpect to the common ſingle Kind, it 
ſuffers "nothing in the Propagation by Suckers), 


freely, it will be best, In Reſpect of thi Kind, 
to continue the ſarne Method. 


In September let the Suckers be clear'd from the 


old Tres, and planted two Foot aftmder in the 
Serminary*: they Will require a little Water in dry 
Seaſons j and at al Times to be kept clear from 
Weeds; and thus f thret Tears they will be fit 
to kant out into the Garden: where à deep rich 
* ſuits them eel but they 
any” | + | or a „ 
Ie the double 1 * be rab'd er Suckers, 
the Shrubs will thrive very well, and they will 


but a hun- 
dred will be ſingle for one that has this Beauty. 
Therefore let Seeds be regularly obtain'd for this 
Kind, and the JR Pike treated with the e 
they deere. 

In Tah the double Flowers are Rdendy fol- 
low d by perfect Seed vel, which tipen the 
Seeds well and freely.” 


Let ſome of them be re from thence, and 
ſow'd with Care. © 


The ſecond Week | in 1 is the Time; and 
the Method! is this: 


Chuſe a ſhelter'd Spot in the Nurſery, and dig 
into the Ground a good Quantity of Pond- Mud ; 
| break it very fine, and ſcatter on the Seeds, 

Cover them a quarter of an Inch with the ſame 
Mould, and throw a few White-Thorn Buſhes 
upon the Ground : theſe defend the Place, and 
do not cover it ſo cloſe as Furz: this is a 
Shrub whoſe Seeds will not grow, unleſs they 
have free Air. 

When the Plants appear, let them * fre- 


| quent gentle Waterings ; carefully clear the Spot 
from Weeds ; and from Time to Time, when the 


| Mould i is dry, draw up ſome about their Stems. 


At the Approach of Winter ſtick up ſome 


break the Force and Sharpneſs of the Winds; 
and the next Year plant them out at two Foot 


Diſtance. They will riſe to their full Perfection 
this Way, and will never degenerate. 


 FUVUSBELRE.U 

This is a Wantonneſs of Nature in a wild Plant 
of our Meadows; from whence ſome Gardener 
brought into his Ground, and ſupply'd his Ac- 
quaintance. 

This ſeems to have been the Caſe from what 
we know; for our Meadows at this Time fre- 
Jai affard the Double Lady-Smock; and no- 


mb 13 more uncertain than the raiſing it from 
. | 


But tho' we receive it from the Field, it puts 
on a new Majeſty in the Garden; the Flowers at- 


ADY-SMOCK. 


| tain three times their natural Bigneſs; and they 
have often a Bluſh of fleſhy red, which gives 
them a new Luſtre, 

No Plant is more common than the Single Lady- 
Smock in our moiſt Paſtures; and the Species 1s 
the ſame in either Caſe. 
Flower we have repeatedly told the young Botaniſt, 
is a Variety, no Mark of a ſeparate Species. 

All the Botanical Writers have deſcrib'd the Plant 
in this ſimple State, and moſt of them under the 


Name Cardamine ; ſome, Naſturtium magno flore; 


OY US 


Phænomenon eee in his faithful Figure March. 


Furz-Buſhes about them, and among them, to 


The Doubleneſs of a 


and as thieſe are ptoducd abundantly, and root 


wy — ih 


"x COUPLE 
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———— UNVAVs retains the Genarical Name Carde- | ripe, 


mine; and diſtinguiſhes the Species w which this 
elegant Variety belongs, by the Addition - of 


foliis pinnatis, faliis radicalibus fubrotundis coulinis | 


lanceplagis : d Cordamine, with the 


Pinnz roundiſh- on the Bottom Leaves; and on | 


_ thoſe of the Stalk lanceolated. 


in Gardeng the rounded Pinner are ſcarce 8 
common in Meadows, and the Wie -*] 


E 


, 


the Flower, is all the Düren ce. 
The Root is thick, and furniſh'd with. 
merable long tough Fibres, © - 


—_ —_— Þ 


more in Height, n 
datk. green. upwards 4 i a ® 


+ reddiſhy —_ 
Colour where they are inſerted. - 
The Flowers are of the Breadth of . Shilling, 

; into Roundneſs from a ſmall Baſe, and 
form'd in the Manner of a very double Roſe, of 
{nnticherable Petals plac'd in ſeveral Series: theſe 
warde at their Baſe, broader to the Exrre- 


ty, nl here frequently war' and cart\&wjong 


the Edge. 


4 


The Filaments in the Centre of the Flower 
fix; and of theſe four are longer, and two 
ſhorter : they have all oblong, little, and heart- 
like Buttons. 

The Rudiment of the Pod ſupports the Stigma 
without any intermediate Style ; and the Pad 


' Their Colour is uſually Scow-white, and in this 


N 
1 & the Sced-veſle ine in 


ane of Abona. Lavy-Swoek: | 


4 f 


La theſe be planted at ten Inches Diba 
| and cover'd one Inch with the Mould. Nothing 
| more need be done than keeping the Ground da 
from Weeds after this. The Plants will fow 


whith follows, is ſiender, and fotm'd of two 
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This is another of the hardy Plants which early | 
P87 7 decorate our Borders in the open Ground ; and 
*. ve in any Sol of Seu bot will 
moſt perfectly in a rich 3 
gen ne Damp and here deen Sade nd 

Shelter. 

ſt very well merits to have the Place carefully 
choſen ; for not the Flower alone is beautiful, 
Moſt of the Wricers on Plants have nam 
1 but from ir vague Denomination, Pulmo- 
is, a Title given to 4 great many Planta be- 
fide this, and altogether unlike to this or one an- 
cher, the Gardener has been ill taught to call it 
Luigwort. 

This Bee Name is only un uncertain and 
confus'd one, but the Plant has others altogether 
It is call'd BAH Comips, and Sage: of Jeru- 
tho' it neither is at all ally'd to the Cowllip, . 
nor is a Native of that Part of the World. 
Thoſs who. have nam d it Pulmonaria, add 
A af Diſtin&ion, Italics, latifol 
and mackcloſa. 

O dean, call in ee ue as 
well as Pulmonaria latifolia. 

Lmx.avs, retaining the ten for this 
Genus, baniſhes from it. the unlike Plants ; and 
adds here, as the Diſtinctionm of the Species, foltis 
vadicalibus ovate  corditis ſcabris: Pulmonaria, 
n de e Leaves rough, 20d of: an oval 
heart-like Form. 

The Roox'is compor'd of mens W white 
Fibres, of an inſipid and mucilaginous Taſte. 
themſelves into a wild irregular Tufr. They are 
broad, ſhort, and ſharp-pointed, undivided at the 
Edges, and of a deep green, ſpotted variouſly 
and irregularly with white. 

The Stalks are numerous, and fix or eight 
Inches high, hairy, and of a pale green. 

The Leaves on theſe are oblong, and have no 
Footſtalks : they are of the ſame Hue with thoſe 
from the Root. PIT 

The Flowers riſe in a Cluſter at the Top of 
each Stalk, and are oblong ; not large, but very 
conſpicuous, and finely vary'd according to their 
different Periods. 


open and ſhew the Inſide, their Colour is a cele- 
{tial blue. 


There are uſually, throughout the Seaſon, a 
great Number of Flowers in both theſe States; 
and they let off one another very agreeably. The. | 
white Spots on the Leaves j join alſo very happily 
in Contraſt: and the moſt unaccuſtom'd Eye 
never paſſes the Plant unnotic'd. It is not of 


Wer: of a Flower, . yet worthy a Place in 
0 27. 
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When in the Bud they are red; but when they | 
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4 BROAD-LEAVED PULMONARIA. 


every Garden. 


The Flower is compos'd of a fingle Petal, and 
is plac'd in a tubular Cup. This is form'd alſo 
of one Piece, and is mark'd with five Ridges, 
and divided by five Indentings at the Rim. The 
Flower alſo is tubular in the lower Part, and at 
the Edge is divided into five broad Segments, 
which ſtand wide open. In the Opening of the 
tubular Part areplac'd five very ſhort Filaments, and 


| theſe are terminated by erect convergent But- 


tons. 

The Style is fingle, tho? it riſes from a four- 
parted Rudiment of a Fruit : the Seeds which 
follow are four, and they ſtand naked in the 
Cup. 

The five Filaments ſhew the Plant to be one of 
the Pentandria, the fifth of the Linn z AN Claſſes ; 
and the ſingle Style declares it one of the Mono- 
gina. 


Culture of this PULMONARIA, 


* 


The Plant is a Native of the colder Parts of 
Europe, as well as the warmer, and will live freely 
in any Situation. It thrives beſt wild by the 
Sides of Woods, where the Earth is rich and light, 
and not too wet. 

This is the Rule for its Cultivation : 


A Place ſhould be choſen where the Sun has 
not too much Power; and the Soil ſhould be freſh 
Paſture-Earth, with ſome rotted Cow-dung. 

It may be raig'd from Seeds ſown in ſuch a 
Spot, and left to Nature : but it is ſo common, 
and thrives ſo well from parted Roots, that few 
will take this Trouble. It is however very right 
to be done. 

We propoſe to teach the Gardener how he ſhall 
raiſe the moſt common Things to their greateſt 
Perfection; and ſhall give, in the Management of 
this Plant, an Inſtance, by which it will very 
much exceed all of its Kind ſeen in common 
Gardens. 


Let a Piece of a Border be choſen in a South- 
Eaſt Aſpect, and in a low Part of the Ground: 
let the Mould be dug out, and freſh Paſture- 
Earth put in its Place. 

In this, about the Middle of Oœrober, plant 
ſome parted Roots of the Pulmonaria, at a Foot 
and half Diſtance; and at the ſame Time ſcatter 


a good Quantity of the Seeds over the Surface be- 
tween. ; 


In Spring the parted Plants will flower, and 
the Seedlings will appear. Let them be kept clear 
from Weeds, and have at Times a little Water. 


In Autumn take up the parted Roots, and 
thin the Seedlings to a Foot aſunder. 


In the following Spring theſe will flower very 
well. At Autumn let them be taken up, the 
Earth dug out of che Border, and freſh Mould 
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 Hblis.-ov/aro_oblengis : Oyrifls, with uptight Und. 


n 6. 41 6 E errieve, 
„bes i 0 Fier of . Kt agua 6} 
this; nor any; ons ſo beautiful. The Gti, in 
general, are very, ornamental in our Gardens, but 
this deſerves its, Place beyond them all. 
The old Writers have been acquainted with i it: they 


have call ir, fimply; Cyviſus, ſome Pſeudo Cyrus wit 
and Cytiſus nigricans, It is the ſecond enumerated Tepa 
by Cr.vg1us, and chence hag alſo been diſtinguiſh'd owl, 
by Cytiſus ſecundus Clufii.—So ſervilely has it been e. 
Cuſtom wi Authors aß ſuperior Maxis th.qupy | . r is 
ok before 1 25 an the upper Side, and he 


Ken $146, 
hey vein Pair 


- C, BAavninE., calls it glee, vigric 
the {ſmooth black ſs + fee — 4 
nate, as the other is unmeaning z yet = ens |. 
theſe two it is generally known _—_ Nurſery- | 
men and Girtefiers. 

Lixxus has — thole, who can unger- 
Mand'him!” better: he retatfis the ET 
Wynn; and ad, vat Phpticibict thetths 


pompous z they ſtand — * one and 
d * 'FloWers,"thd "oblbnſg oval ther: and open in u le Sicetion-111 +. + 


vided © Chifters 


Leaves. The Characters of #6 Optifar Blowgr we hw 
The Root” is woody, Bläckih, (rating, and alfeady given under; th fut End in che- prefent 
hung with a few ſtrong Fibres. Number; abd need net repeat them: at large here. 


The Stem ls woody and av dück 28 A Child's This agices in them : u Cup is bilabiated, and 
Arm, five Foot high; and tatorally: fpreadirig | the: Fiat papilionacevub e: the: Filamente ae 
into 2 ſo that. — ffejn's. it ten, in two Aſſartgentsz and the Serd-weſſel a 

makes a gopd Head and: an elcgant Fh, | long Pod. The Plant is therefore: one of the 

„In ig ——— — Diadelphia Desaud mia, bn 

dall Shoows, inſtead df obe maln Stem bot As it agrees wich dhe firſt nam' d King in Che 
this Way it has leſs Beauty. 1 5 N 4 The Seeds ſhoot 
The Bark. is, browi, the Fol 2 10 5 being a — — . it bear 
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e is a very ſingular, and aaa #305] | Seri in which, Plant r b than 
more Familiar i in the Dutch tan bath Pl uſual ; the peculiar Day or Week be 9 1 
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Gifdens, but very worthy t to. be be determined. 

amofig the few who have it with us 28 univerl HT This is a very early 'Pidnz, aaa las been 
thence nam'd by the common Writers; that and 
its humble Stature furni the Diſtintioh, 
theynkave call'd. it Peoria inks and Poms 
Letras zun nod ni zum. 


n den pa | tarly Þ 

Popes 30 13 1 — 23 5 0 
THE anti Reader will nag Eper 5 2 22 
*. Wadfcibe in Sickeffibr; Ati che laune, Lan ay: retajns-the; Name Pigonia, but he 
will riſe to fo Werte dt bar Cälf, in 4 Sciltin*46 | gives it to all the Kinds without Diſtinction, ſop- 
ſexereras hid. hüben dar chat in any Year | poſing the male, the female, and promiſcuous 
cher Things unſcher "thy. © There are ſome- Piony, Varieties froto one original Stock. þ 
as-rematkably forward” as the late | This is more different from them all, than the) 


Fagfts have made this backward ; and there are om one another ; but whether ir claims ” ” 
( | olute 


— TW.” 


he 
The Leaves are divided in an irregular and un- 


certain Manner, into many Segments, and theſe | 


are of a firm Subſtance. On the upper Side they 


are of a deep blackiſh green, with white, Vcins, | 
ting'd aBgur che Baſe with Cri 


under Side is greyiſh 
it is wound, firm, upright, and, ten Inghes 
e and he Support only of 2 


is 3 at the Baſe, of a pale 
" The Lewes e it are rate rarely 'mote than two; 
are plac'd at Diftarices; Toes ned? he end, 
A EY tell Five Flow, Theſe 


reſemble thoſe from the Root, in Colour and. in 
Subſtante : they are alſo divided at the Edges 


with the F ghd their Veing ring'd 


more deeply, 
The Stat is red Where they ach cle bo ze a 
a'fzint"d Tings & the Tatpe Calodr diffules 
itſelf over d Part af chem froth the Bale. 


One Flower, de haue bbſery'd, \ alfy ans . 


turalty termitates this Unglyided 185 Pak is 
very large, but hot ken Various 3 
but in whatever Poölſefſes t 
. * i is 
very full of Beaury. 3 

The Florift will have great "ro ge 
himſelF upon the Variety of Colouring 2 

al 


will givr it ; and to the 
dent it will de valuable, tar the Parts "aft 
large, und he will” rough ie 
Eaſe 4 HU tg ann enn. 
The Fleer in eee r Sold 0 
it pamtg um barty Spring the Mioutittins of No. de 
vr varhis in Colour thro' all the Degrees of 
Rid, dur moſt frequehtly it is of a pate Trim - 
fon ; ſometimes ultogether white: in Gardens 
t will bs byowight: to Such more Braury and Va- 
riety. 

Beſide the pure Snow ite; And the various 
Degrees of 1 Tear in different Flowers, well- 
manag'd Seedlirigs will be paihted ike Pte of 
the Tulips, the Body of the Fer white, and 
this diverify'd: with "Ct6vds und Stitaks,” and 
Veins and Blotches of the fineſt Crimſon. Tis 
thus we have repreſented itz and to this Petfec- 
"on we "ill lead the errefel Gatter ds taiſe 
the Plant. 

The Student in Git Aae det theſk 
light Ornaments, traces the Form and Structure 
of the Flower, its Parts and Characters; for this 
Purpoſe let bim Klegt one ef the beat Hodifititie 
Plants : on choſe moſt vid by che Gardefer 


there are uſually fix Petals if the Fiower, But its ] * 


exceeds by one the common Number; he will 
ind them five in the moſt natüral Flower, Very 


broad, ſmall at the Baſe, and moderately ex- 
panded. 


1 


auc ther” 
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| reſts a fir 


will require little Care. 
at Times deſtroy d; and now . and then the Bed 
muſt have a gentle Watering. 


lowin Se timber, ane 
ces, "Id the finer Plants left at a Foot Diſtance. 


nn 


with red. In the Centre are plac'd a vaſt Num- 
ber of fine ſlender Filaments, thirty or more; 
and at their Tops ſtand large, oblong, and quare 
Buttons. | 
The Rudiment of the Fruit forms two Bodies, 
on each of which, without any intermediate Style, 
ſingle compreſſed Stigma. The Fruit that 
follows, is form'd of two Capſules, large, and 
crooked. 7 
This is the emtfion and moſt natural Con- 
ſtruction of the Parts; and by theſe the Plant is 
refer'd to the, Pelyandria. Digynia ; the numerous 
Filaments riſing not from the Cup but Receptacle; 
| and the Stigrnata, tho” there are no Styles, being 
two. Burt this, tho the common, is not the cer: 
tain Number im theſe female Parts : Nature in no 
Flower wantons more than in the Piony. Fre- 
queritly In this and the other Kinds, the Seed- 
prey are three, four, or even five; but theſe 
are Le oa Changes. 


| os We . Culure, of . this Pronv., 


The Flut is 4 Native of Europe, and thrives 


beſt in the malt t temperate Climates. It is found 
on tlie Sides of Niquntains, and in the Neigh- 
bourhood of S prings. 

Tlüs we muſt endeavour to imitate in the 
Garden, the it is not very eaſy : and the nearer 


we approach to it, the more perfect we ſhall make 
the Plants. 3 OV 
The parted Roots propagate it freely, and Tuc- 
OM fo enough: bur Xa Method will be 
rs 
Let 4 1 5 of the Garden be choten ir in an daran 
etebatkd Spot, where Rains take E Courſe 
toward the lower Ground, or where Drippipgs 
1 Fre Eves of « Bullding fall upon a higher 
Joe 3 at little Diſtange. Here dig out a Bor- 
And baving 'remoy'd. d the Earth, throw | in 
th blen ing Compoſt: 
* ir Parts of rich Meadow. Moutd with 
& Part of rotted Pung from an old Melon- 
- ill the Place By this, level the Surface, 
and ſeatrer over it the Seeds gather'd from a 
ſtrong | growing Plant; no Matter for the Colour. 
Siſt on a Quarter of an Inch of Mould, throw 
ſome Buſhes over the Ground, and leave the reſt 
to Nai 


The ants will a freely enough, and they 
The Weeds muſt be 


The ſucceeding Autumn there muſt be half 


an Inch of freſh Meadow Earth, without any 


Mixture, ſifted over the whole Border; and the 


9 #> 


next. Spring the Plants will flower. There 


will be many Degrees of. Colouring, among mem 


and ſome elegantly painted. 
The inferior Kinds muſt be 


108 


taken up the l | 


nted out in other Pla- 


Let the Bed be again refreſh'd in Autumn with 


a new . of Mould ; and the next Spring 


| 


will 


he Ca is md bf be bote Lewes of Match. 
4 paſs giert on che Outſide, ahd titig d within —— 


OY 


— 
- — — 


n up abo 


full Glorys: The. Wend, muſt 
n 


{> > Th: ; 


F eee 
require Variety, this Week the Gardener may 


I 


plant many of the biennial and perennial Flowers : | 


Golden Rods, Perennial lers, Columbines, Buph- 
thalmums, and French Honeyſuckle ; but as the Sea- 


This tne WO RI by bn 
Nurſery, with very large Balls of Earth, and 
| brought carefully upon a Spade one ata Time : 

be ſet even in the Hole; and when they 


And when I haye tood over the late 
of Plants , myfelf, I have found them thrive the 
better for them z inſtead of receiving any Check. 

With this Care, the Removal anſwers the Pur- 
poſe of that uſeful digging about the Roots which 
we have ſo much recommended : and. the Spring 
Plantation may probably exceed the Autumnal. 

Little is known of this :*no Part of the Gar- 
dener's Buſineſs is perform'd fo ill. A. Chop in | 
the Ground with a Spade 1s their common Way | 
of the Hole, and the fibrous Roots are 
doubled in and forced down in this unnatural 
Condition with the ſame Inſtrument ; and mangled 
by is rough Edge 

Is it a Wonder theſe Plants thrive amiſs ? 
| Where can thete be Hope in fuch a rude and ig- 
norant Plantation]! Yet this is all. Tis there- 
fore we read in thoſe among them, who have un- 
dertaken Authorſhip, the great Advantage of an 
Autumnal Plantation. The Roots, ſay they, 
have Time to fix themſelves. in the new Ground 
kay. e een 
NP nv Ts | 
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1 ur ws. A rid of Time 
i not needful; and for theſe Plants we have 


| 


1 | 
As to the other, r 
. and in 
ſome vaſtly. . 
oa 


lic ſhall ſhare wich us. 

Ne Hall Fre ch ping e Armin Tr: 
| plantation of. Plants: and Trees le 
kr 

| Where the Roots ſend our new Fibres fon) 
the Autumnal is the fitteſt Seaſon ; but where 


r is vaſtly prefer- 


„ pe fg 
during. their. Summer Shew; and this depend 
upon the Quantity of Nouriſhment they draw: the 
new Fibres take in moſt, and that never ſo free!) 
as when juſt : their Mouths are then a 
open,” and. the new-broken, Earth is full of thei 
proper Food. 
| On this ama the ſwift Progreſs * 

* 


— 
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— dont their Roots in the Garden. The ſame Ad- 
is obtain'd' by the freſh planting of theſe 
quick ſhooting Roots; and. all the Strength and 


the Spring Shoot is making. 

Having thus explain'd. the Reaſon of our 
pagticular Directions concerning different Plants, 
which we are ſenſible have often, and will, as 
often as others are wrong, be different from 


rate Heads to practiſe; direfting the Autumnal 
Plantation of ſome, which are the ſlow Shooters; 
the Spring for ſuch as ſend out new Roots more 
freely and leaving the Gardener his Choice for 
many others, where this Point is equal. Falk 
This Week take. off the Hoops from the Beds 
of Ranunculus and Anemonits, and fix in their 
ſowe that are much higher. 

e Flower-buds begin now to ſhew them- 
ſelves ; and they will require Protection; and Air. 
The Froſts will be too ſevere yet for them to 
bear; but, on the other Hand, if they be drawn 
under a low Covering, their Stalks will be weak, 
and the Colours faint. 

Therefore let chal kddps be kägch ahd let the 
covering they are intended to ſupport, never be 
us'd but when it is wanted: Not in all Nights, 
but only ſuch as are froſty ; and, if the Days be 
ſevere, let it be kept on, except two Hours at 
Noon. Thus the Medium will be preſery'd, the 
Plants will be at once defended and hardened, 
and ill flower in all their natural Luſtte. 
Dig up little Patches in ſeveral Borders, for 
Tufts of hardy annual Flowers. Rake the Sur- 
face even, ſoatter on the Seeds, and ſift a light 
Covefing: of Mould aver them. Throw a few 
Buſhes or ſome Pea- ſtraw over the Surface, for a 
few Days : it warms and mellows the Ground, 
n. andthe Seeds | 
ſwell more freely. 

The Mos Adonis, "the Droarf dee! Stick, 2 
Lobell Catebfly,” ſow'd this Week, will anſwer 
very well. They are not to be tranſplanted; but 
the ſmall Piece where they are ſown is to remain 
cover'd&-with them. All they will require after 
this will be to be thin d: to proper Diſtances, ſix 
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for ſowing the Berries and Fruits of 
Evergreens. - Bay-berries, and thoſe of Juniper, 
gather d the laſt Scaſon, and kept all this Time 
with Care, may now be put into the Ground 
vith Safety. They ſhould be lightly bury'd, and 


the Place kept free from V Vermin. 
No 27, 


r e eee Y 
11 | 112 — 7 — — — ng et > — 


od.) es Horſe-hoving it hg Erl, and yon ir debt, or ten Inches, cabling. to their various 
Growth ; to be kept free from Weeds, and now 


n when 


theirs, we ſhall corifine ourſelves under the ſepa- | 


LEAR A e VID 


and then to be gently water'd. 

Let the Gardener ſave his own Seeds for.theſe 
Phrpdits: for there is little Dependance on What 
can be bought. It has been gather'd unripe, 
or kept amiſs, or it is ſtale: any of theſe Acci- 
dents may be unperceiv'd by the Eye of the 
Buyer; and yet the Diſappointment will be cer- 
\| tain. Perhaps no Plant will riſe; at beſt, a few, 
Se 

Let the Graſs-Walks, not yet trim'd, be now 
cut at the Edges, and put in Order, and let the 
Borders be kept clean. 


| vill de Time - for the Gardener. to look 
again with a careful Eye, over his Stove 
and Greenhouſe, Let him ſee every Plant be 
1 from Filth, and not a dead Leaf left. 
Let him admit Air more freely chan before, 
chuſing the Middle of a mild Day for that Pur- 
poſe; and let the Waterings be encreas'd in the 
ſame Proportion as the Air is admitted. Let not 
great deal be given at once to any, but let them 
have it often. 

The Beauty of che Myrtle, for the enſuing 
Year, will depend upon the Regulation of Air 
and Water now; and the Oranges, and others of 
like Kind, will alſo thrive in Proportion. 

This is the proper Time for reducing the 
Heads of Myrtles, and other Trees, where they 
are too luxuriant and irregular. If ſuffer'd to 


I continue in this kind of Growth, they will ſoon 


; become rough, ; ragged, and decaying : tis better 
. reduce them at once, and ſo prepate for the 
Beauty of many ſyccceding Years, 


bold Hand; and when that, is done, let their 


face. in the Pots taken off, and freſh put in its 

Place; and when thus prepar d, let it have mo- 

derate Warmth, to promote the Shooting. 
Thus a new Head will be form'd full of vigo- 


duce at Pleaſure to due Shape; and which, 


when kept within Bounds, . will. flower Pror 
N tee 
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De Bun of the. SE KINA RY, i this Week. 


980 is alſo to be rais d at this Time in 
the ſame Manner; and, tho' a ſlow Way, it is 
vaſtly preferable to any other. 

The Earth for theſe ſhould be dry, light, and 
freſh; and the Surface being laid perfectly even, 
the Seeds muſt be ſcattered on with a careful 
|! Hand. . 

4 N | The 


The open Ground being in this Condition, i it, 


| Let chem be headed down, with a careful he- 


' Stems be waſh'd. clean; the Mould upon the Sur- 


' rous Shoots, which the experienced Hand may, re. 
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ſhould be water d once in a Week ; and after the 


| thee be a few pul'd up 
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- they 
beſt 
Inch, 


—— — 


The r bach. wat 
may lie at about three Inches Diſtance. Tbe 


Depth for covering them is a Quarter of an 
and the Mould ſhould be ſifted over them. 

They require nothing after this, if the Seaſon | 
be wet; but if it prove à dry Spring, the Bed 


firſt of theſe Waterings, there ſhould be a Quar- 
ter of an Inch of freſh -Mould - fifted over the 
Ground. This will cover thoſe Seeds the Water 
nad laid amn e 
8 

When they are /riſen 6 a kale Height, ter 
where they have chanc'd | 


LAS CL. m 


| 


a 


bach Mandl die wall en r bee. 


water'd in Summer, and defended by a Rec. 


two firſt Years CD h. ” 
Adder that den With bolder fu b . 
Let a Pizce of Ground be dug lis Ae an 
in the — 3 following; * * 
Ter Han be open'd: at rwo. Foot Diſtance , 
and the young Trees being raken up, with « good 
Ball of Earth to the Roots, let one of them be 
planted carefully in each Hole, cloſimg tim Earth 


Fr. theſe Caſes the de- 
ſtroying of one is the ſaving of the other. If 
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Stem, and finiſhing all by « gentle Ware. 
ing. In t ai 4. 225 to -- #41120 
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POMONA or the FRUIT: GARDEM. * 


Mb . 1 225 | 
| OST Kinds of Pm tes may bs yo 
planted where that has been omitted be- 
re but there muſt be the mote Care us d in 
dving it, in Proportion as the Seaſon iv more ad- 
vanc'd. a 
The Wall- Fruit of che earlier Kinds, will, in 
favourable Situations, be ſwelling the Bloffont- 


buds, and prepatinig for the Ben. This may | - 


be forwarded in mild Weather by Art; | 
and in ſuch as is more vere, there will be Occa- 
fion for the ſame Caution 0 defend them. 


If Froſts are ſcvere when the Bac are his | 
ſwoln and forward; let 4 Mar be hung at Night | 


from the Top of the Wall, and kept off from 
touching the Branches, by ſmall Pegs driven into | 
the Crevices Tor it PurpoB. 5 


"66 if a e Gm" en if | 
the Weather; but, like all other of theſe De- 


fences at this Seaſon, it muſt only be allow'd | 
when abſolutely neceſſary ; for if the Covering be 
kept on too long, 'the Shoots will be made 
tender; and they will fall. afterwards upon the 
ſlighteſt Accident. Therefore the ſharp Weather 
is all the Time they muſt be allow'd the Cover- 
ing, and all Opportunities taken of e it 
when milder. 


If the Seaſon be, on the other Hand, very 
favourable, and they come forward without Dan 


4... 


this will be greatly aſſiſted by à little Moiſture. 


Let ſome Water be ſet four and twenty Hours 
in the Greenhouſe; and about Ten O'Clock in 
the Morning let the Gardener, with a large ruſh, 
ſprinkle it carefully over the Branches. | 


' Let him remember, this can'only 3 


Safety when the Air is ſettled mild: Froſts would 
have double Power, from it; but in thoſe gentle 


Ser, ö ſupphying 


— Grin of te By 


will open freely and-fuceefsfully. 

In our Directions — Plant 
of Fruit-Treta, we advis'® the Gardener” in man 
' Caſes, to lcd the Heads! for chat Tithe entf 
Now is th Seaſon for rechucingy them to a ptoper 
Quamity, ini it muſt he done with Care. 
Acoordmg to the Strength of the Rot, mote 
or le maſt be left on at the Head; if that 
| have bees large and planted with 2 god deal of 
| 166.owaMaddd; are eve monte; e ru 
farther than to five Eyed. 
| che Hogs hive hee e tet che Fel 
be taken to chree Eyes; und let the Gade 
uſe a ſhip Knife, and make a Servant hold the 
deem frm: and flrady, thar he may! nor hun 
| Roce by ſinking; - ie We 

This done in che Gaiden, let he ineah Cor 
be of the: Tres kept to this Time in the Nurſery, 
and intended for Dwarfs. 

Such of theſe as were grafted: the preceding 
Spring, muſt be now in the ſame Manner headed 
dow tõ a proper Quantity of Top. 

If they were ſuffer d to grow up in Height, 
they would want that Thickening at the Bottom, 
which is fo eſſential to a Tree intended for tis 
Form; but when they are ſhorten'd to four Eyes 
upwards, there will riſe Abundance of _— 
all that is wanted. 

[ To ſecure this, let there be at the ſame Tine 
that they are cut, a good ſtirring of the Earth 
about the Stem, and to the Diſtance of three & 
four Foot: and as the Seaſon admits or requires, 

a gentle watering: or two. Thus all will operate 
. —5 The Courſe of. Nature will be dire®- 
ed to that Part where it is wanted, and the prop” 
Shoots will, be vigorous. 

With regard to the Trees cu mas nb 


| Seaſons of which we ſpeak here, the Moiſture: 


Ma 


Aer Mikey mad be kepe free from Weee, 
Hedge in Winter; and OI . 
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preceding Year, "we have directed the Method 
1 e bung off their Stumps it four or five Inches 
above the Place 3 and it Will be proper now to 
repeat the digging we have ordered for theſe graft- 
ed Trees alfo to them. &; © | 
There is no Neglect ſo hurtful as that of new 
,rafed and inoculated Trees 3 and there is no 
Part of the Ground, where Weeds . 
the deep rooting Kinds, can be more hurtful. 
There is no Method ſo good as digging up the 
Ground to deſtroy them eee 


the Trees by the ſame Operation. 

This Week is the beſt of the Year in mode- 

rate Seaſons for making a Plantation of Fig Trees. 

It is to be done either by Suckers or Layers, but 

the Method by | Layers always produces the 
they have 


Let the Gardener take Care that ti 
a good Expoſure, and that the Soil be dry; and 
of the 


The Branches laid in the latter End 
preceding February, will be now fit for planting 
out, and the Border muſt be prepared for them 
in this Manner. Un . "$1 | 
Let the Ground be dug up, and if any thing 
rich, let one third part of it be carry'd away. 
Mix up a Quantity of the Rubbiſn of old Walls, 
in good 
Chips” of 


Advantage alſo of conveying new Nouriſhment to 


| tity of Coal-aſhes aid Wood-ſoot, Mix this well, March. 
and pur it into the Border to ſupply the Place of 
the Soil that was:carry'd away; and let it be well 
blended wich the remaining Mould, 
| Let theſe be thoroughly broke together, and let 
the Roots of all Weeds be pick'd out. Some bury 
Couch'Grafs Roots at the Bottom, ſuppoſing the 
Depth choaks them: but I have found this perni- 
Gous Weed will riſe from a great Depth, and 
will be more troubleſome to get rid af afterwards. 
than if the Source of it lay ſhallower. 
Let the Quantity of the Rubbiſh added to the 
Soil be ſo conſiderable, that the Border when 
made up will be four Inches higher than the 
intended Level, for it will ſink ſo much in a few 
Months. 

The common Cuſtom is to make theſe Bor- 
ders narrow, but there is nothing ſo injurious to 

Let the Border for the Figs be ten Foot broad, 
and let it be deſcending from the Wall with a 
gentle dope; about five Inches for ten Foot 
Breadth 1 have found moſt agreeable; and I be- 
lieve half an Inch to the Foot in all Meaſures, 
is a very good Proportion for the Slope. | 

The Ground. being thus prepared, let the laſt 
Year's Layers be taken off with Cate, and plant- 
ed regularly at five and twenty Foot Diſtance z 
faxing. the Farch well to the Roots, and giving 


CH 


T at this Time watch'd very attentively; for 
one Night's Neglect may deftroy alt Hopes of 
their Produce; No exact Rule can be given 
what * Week ; for, according to the 
Mitdnefs, ot Severity of the Seaſon, the Care 
requir'd differs. by DITA. 68 7. N 
Let the Gardener examine the Heat of the Bed, 
and if he find, it decline, which it will be very apt 
to do where the fooliſſi Caſtor has been follow d, 
of burying a Par: of the Dung in a Trench for 
the Wet to ſettle among it; let him pile up 
freſh Dung in good Quantity againſt the Sides, 
to keep out the Froſt, and renew the Fermenta- 
tion within, 
When the Nights are ſharp, let Mats be 
drawn over the Glaſſes before Sun-ſet, and not 
removed till two Hours before Noon next Day. 
Whenever there is a mild Day, let the Glaſſes 
be raiſed a little at Noon to admit the Air; and 
this is the moſt needful of all where freſh Dung 
has been laid up againſt the Sides. This occa- 
lions a new F ermentation, and the certain Con- 
ſequence of that is a great deal of Steam. | 
If that is not let out in the Middle of the 
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give 
| the Seaſou. -- 7300 Wd. Ira? 11 FBI \ 4 

The Trouble is little more than there would 
be in planting all his Crop in theſe Kinds at 
once; and the Conſequence will be, that ſo long 
as Beans are to be had, he will be able to gather 
every Day a Parcel juſt in their Perfection. 

Theſe ſhould be the conſtant Supply of the 
Maſter's Table, and there will be enough left on 
every Crop, when the Gathering is made from the 
next, for the other Tables. 

While this new Plantation is made, let him 
take good Care of all the former. Let the Weeds 
be clear'd away from among them; and let him 
this Week chuſe the Opportunity of ſome favour- 
able Day when the Mould is crumbly, and draw 
| it up carefully about their Shanks. 


Let 
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W Trall Sper be dag up ths Wark als 
wor ſome ef the uſeful Herbs which are requir'd'| mong his uſcful. medicinal Plants; we ſhall 


—_ 


bac * . Nay 
from che Kitchen Garden, though not in great | give a practical Method. of performing it, as — 
Quantity ; fow this Week Dill, Borage, and Fennel. | at Pontefra# in Yorkſtire, the moſt ſucceſsful of our 

The Borage will take Care of itſelf ; Ad che Engliſb Liq ice Plantations, We teccive it from 
others will require no farther Afſiſtayee than to one of the pt Ground-workers on the Spot; 
be kept clear from Weeds, while young and | and it contains the Reſult of many Years Exp. 
fometimes water d. rience: n eee 

—— fox 
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_ deep, 10 be ready 10 plant about the H of will lle three Lines ; ene in the Middle or Top of 


y Line into norrow Alleys, at three Feet Diſtanca; 


- — * - 
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To: the AurTuon of che comPLent BODY of "ExkD2f inc 


SIR,. on . Pontefracł, Feb. I5, 1757. 


ne e, ity eee en "But if the 
clined to deve d new Plantations of Liguarkes, | Ground of Seaſon be not ready for them, lay then 
ry li Sal eee, ka, r 
Earth... oat wu nals the Weather permit. 
About mes he will trentb "i tered Beer An pen plant your Liquorice, one Bed as glos, 


* 


March | following ; . ( after being coverad ver. With | the Bed, and one on either Side. Lay the $ti- 
s little rotten Dung) 121 if the Soil. be of. a-beavy | buds Hown fr at "about two Feet Diſtance, and 
cloſe. Nature, be will give..6t @- little Lime to | two Riutner-buds bedwixt them, This reduces they 
. to about eight | Inches Diſtance; plant them with 
well in cloyey, Land. © ITY Dibbers ſo as they may be covered in about thre 
| A e e attain. hc berths Inches under the: Surface; rab the Ground, and 
Ground out into Quarters of moderate Width, ac- | the Planting is ini d. But it is common to hav 
cording i its Extent or Form ; then tread it out n between the Bed 
the ni Summer. 0 
which Alleys are caſt up into Ridges, and raked 'o hip of Ligherice: tie .t6 the Ground tn 
into the Form of a Carp Back. Martinitias, wich myſt then be cut off, near to the 
Before I ſpeak farther of this, it is neceſſary to | Surface of the Earth. 
give an Account of the Plants, which are called | It very rarely is taken out of the Ground mmi 
Liquorice Budi. Theſe are of. den Abe, a., it baue bad three Summers Gromit, and ſomtint: 
called Stock-buds, the other Runner-buds. it is ſuffered to remain four, by which it pos by 
The Stock-buds are ſuch as are left in the Hand, | improving to a larger Size. © 
when the Liquorice is cut off cloſe, being the Root. The Tim of toking it up (by trenching of th: 
Tbe Runner-buds grow , e Grund) is from Martinmas 10 March; whid, 
tom of the Stock- Judi, running the Serface f bs ON the co 2 uſed bere) if 
oh. ne in the Manner of Hens: tbife after 75 2 N 
dreſſmg the bairy Fibres off, are cu cut into Lengths pe fog — he a wah 
of about fur Ide: ** which Logs! 8 7 Book You art Later. | 
or Eyes U 11 a mti 851 
Ber ( ber Bat . Eyes of e Wok IR. . 


rte) which" ' both Tiquorict und To 
er "uf" into Buitber of about fxty Plants | 5 0 1 Tor obige bb ee. 
in 1 „rer menen de 5 10 a rn or ©" Joſeph' Perfect 


en bee uss nf tbe gag biting of One Acre of god Liuric will yo te 
all the dry Taps loſe" to the" Earth,” and trimming ſeventy-five Hundred Weight, | © 

away the | ſmall*bairy Parts of Liquarice" eloſt "ta Produ of Liquorice in Pontefract in ant 

the Part where it was fon of; ee are the | Bury den 976 Hundred Wer, 
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Petals in à Flower does not raiſe the | 
| ; Plant, in which they are found, 11 _ 
' "Rank of a diſtinct Species: where 1 . fe. of 
Botany conſiders the Double ar 
Single as the ſame Plant; and in this Work, 
while we regard with the Gardener's or the Flo- 
s urs Eye the Beauty which reſults from ſuch 
| , we conſider the Plant ot Tree as the 
' fame with hat which bears the ſimpleſt Flower; 
and refer thither for its Character. 
' The'Double-bloſſon'd Cherry is à Variety of the 
common Kind; and indeed a very elegant one. 
Its Beauty has not 'eſcap'd: the Attention of the 
Botanical Writers. Ci. Bauxine, and the- reſt, 
name it Ceraſus bortenſis flora pleno. The Student 
will know he is to refer it ta the common Cherry; 
but he will be a little ſtartled to hear the modern 
N takes N the Name Ceraſus even from 
t of 
Lixx vs, 3 all * refers the Cherry 
do the Prunus Kind; and our Botaniſt muſt, after 
him, call. it Prunus pedunculis fimplicibus, foliis 
wato Jancedtatis, conduplicatis : Single- ſtalk d Pru- 
- As, with, conduplicated Leaves, of an oval but 
| ſpear- pointed Form. 5 


In his former Works a ſhorter Diſtinction 
Numb. XXVIII. 


we d D r XXVIII 
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re, and curious Fun, now in their Perfection. 


Sy Doves. BLOSSOMED CHERRY. 
n e en the Multipiciy ef 


fery'd this Tree, and he retain'd its uſual Name March. 


pointed leav'd Cherry. This HaLutr' and Van 
Royen follow. 

The Tree will riſe to a conſiderable Height; 
but it is better kept at an under Growth, with a 
full Head, that its Flowers may ſtand eloſe, and 
give their Beauty diſtinctly to the Eye. 

The Stem is covered with a dark brown Bark; 
the Branches are numerous and Rraggling z the 
young Twigs ſlender and tough. 

The Leaves are numerous, oblong, of a Shape 
ſomewhat approaching to oval, but running out 
into a Point; ſerrated at the Edges, and of a deep 
green. 

The Liu EAN Term Conduplicated, which we 
have preſerved in the Tranſlation of the Name, re- 
gards the Diſpoſition of the Leaves while in the Bud. 

The Leaves of Trees are variouſly difpos'd 
while bury'd in that little Lump ; and this Term 
expreſſes ſuch as in that State lie with the two 
Sides parallel. We have expreſs'd it in ſome of 
the leſs open'd Leaves in the annexed Figure. 

The Flowers are double in a various Degree, 


on different Kinds, as the Gardener calls them: 


in ſome there are only three Rows of Petals ; and 


in this State the Tree is call'd Ceraſus flore roſes : 
40 


in 


Crraſis folnis ovato lanceolatis : the oval ſpear. 
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— the Flower ſo full thar i becomes globular; *This 
ITED 
The Colour white z and when the 
full Head af a Standard Tree is 7 
covered with thai, it appears at ſome 
a Ball of Show and the nearer it is view'd the 


lu. AO EY 


more it charms, r 41 ; 
Each Flower ſtands on its Tan " Footftalk/ 
which is tender, and of a pale green, 5 


red. Se 


„ 
N no farther, An Ac- 

4 cident may kave a Fruit on ſome Che Bough 4 
but the natural Reſult is Bacrenneb, 1-1 + + 
Speaking of the Cherry ne Sens 

we muſt refer the Student to the common 


are to be mird in g N 
3 ee 
Tow vx they will be Gf all ud. 
ne ne 
tain; however, the Danger is not much; for a, 


Treo, and chuſc them 
e are molt fall of Pe- 


(- hoak prhullyprer the Stock for « Pare men 
is and fine. In this Place Ge 


of our Fruiting- Trees, to iid! the Cute | 346906 ,d Length, and then, from the 
He will perceive in that a: yaſt Cluſter of Fila- | Middle of af is Qui cut, make Sie dovnmeck 


vents. nen Wann * Na 


doubled Buttons. 
He finds from this the Tree is cies the bs: | 
. and, by its ſingle Style an nel thy 


n hallow'd | 
and divided at the Rim into five Segments. * The 


Petals 
The Fruit needs no Deſcription; roundiſh, 


Juicy z and, and, "in « hard 0; ORR VS 


0 eo. — = » „„ —— - = v y- — — 2 _ 
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Culture of the DovsLe-BLOSSOM'D Rays 


The Propagation er ths Doiible heey dit | 
bby budding upon the cvermon wiki Red Obeny 
Stock: and it is very well worth che Care: for 
F 
ſuperior to it in Beauty. 411 
ö et ute die wammmon Black Chedy Suck £62! |; 


* 


A Sir from 


[that is to0 KMrong a Shooter. | Tlie Red Cherry 


Tree, in its wild State, grows to lefs Height, * | 


eo he, N f pee e 

This therefore would in irſelf be more proper 
for forming a ſmall Tree with a tuſted Fend; 
and this the Gardener is to 6bſerve here, and on 


Budding. 
Altho” Fa Wood form d. afterwards be of the 


Nature of that from whence, the Bud or Graft, | 


was taken, the Root remains the ſame as in the 
wild State, of the Stock, and To do the Veſſtls of 
the remaining 1 Part of, the Trunk. Theſe receive, 
Way; and this. will influence the ſkooting Abt 
the adopted | Parts. Let this Rule be univerſal: 
and in no Point ſo ſtrictly obſerved as in 


"this. 


Experienee "al allo another Advantage the 


* 


eee 


Bark of dhe Stück muſt be rais'd 


Length. , The'Knife us d for thi 
and a ſmooth flat Handle. Care muſt be takes, 
in Meere 
I, and nat to wound the Stalx. 

Tate che Leaf from che Bud, but leave the 
Footitalk remaitiing; and make a Cut in thi 
croſs-wiſe, 4 Finger Breadth below the Eye: 

then wigh the Knife flit off the Bud, with Par, cf 
the Wood; and take away that Part of the 
- | Wood: chat left with the Bud. This muſt be 
done with Care, to prevent the Eye from being 
loſt, which often happens in the ftripping, I 


| ſuch Caſe the Bud is to be thrown-away, and ano- 


ther choſen, proceeding with more Care, and 

leaving the Bud unhurr in its Place. 

The Buff this prepartd, is fit for Uſe. The 
c 0 

Wood. ee ; a 

| Phe-Baik'muſt be rad with che” Bar Hude 


*Kniffe ;, und if the Rint? left to the Bu 
beards 60 into de Sli, it mut be cn 


& 
be e 


Ses whit the Bud fall coſe and even with de 
Wood of che Stock, and that it be well ſecur d by 


ae Nen en tye it, - round. with ſome old Bab, 


ſoak' d in Water. The whole muſt bo bound coſe 


oa0d; Epps or the Fon) of the. Buy, pee cn 
all other Occaſions, in Reet ef Gg and] | 2 


cover d. 


I del hes mn been dell Join'd -p 1K 
Stock; ar-if its Rye have been torn out wich the 
Wood, or hurt in the ſtripping, it will: dees in 
about three Weeks; ſo that ſuch as continue 
plump and healthy at the End of that Tins, 
may all be oonſider das good ones. The. Tyeing 
is at this Time to be looſen'd; and this is - 
whole Operation. 

be Spring following, che' Head ef be bc 
is to be cut off at about a Hand's Breadth 40e 
the Bud, and the Tree will flouriſh. A Shoot 


| wil be made from the Bud, which muſt be gent 


y ud up to de Head of the Stock, u fegen 


Red Cherry Stack is more durable than the 
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| Ti in Comglne with i. Ouir thaw 
here the Name e to 
EV os diy the Gardener may 


ole FR wound be k 
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re 

dung the Plike irs He 

Im. has juſtiy — 2 che 27 "4 
ard Starry Hyacinths, from the common Kind 
known under that Name z and however bold it 


miy-ro the uniexperienced Eye appear in him, to 
have refer d theſe all to the Su! Kind, he has 


with perfe& Juſtice. 

The common Writers call this Species, after Bau- 

BRINE, Hyacintbus Indicus bulbofif Fellatws,' ot; after 
Crustus, Hyacimhas fellatits ' Perutianice. | This 
Name, ſhorten'd of its Epithet in Tranſlation, 
has given tha Zeghſ Goodener bis Tous Zaman 
Hyacinth, 
Lrunzvs, very corre and diſtinctire iu his 
Names of Species, calls this Scilla radice ſolids | 
corymbo conferto conico : Solid-rooted Scilla, with 
. a clufter'd conic Tuft of Flower. 

The Roor is large, oblong, firm, and weighty, 
cover'd with, a brown Bark, and ſending oor, 
from a prominent Baſe, many thick Fibyes. - | 

The Leaves are very < 
more chan four or five. in Number; they are 
fix or eight Inches long, conliderabJy broad, hol- 
low'd, obtuſe, and of a fine green, 

The Stalk is thick, juity, and of a pule green. 
At the Top it forms a large Head, by ſending 
out a Multitude of fine flender Footſtalks. "Theſe 
are of a purpliſh Hye; and as they are 
longeſt in the lower Part of the Cluſter, and 
ſhorter toward the Top, the whole Tuft is regu- 
gulatly of a conic Figure, thick, ſnort, broad at 
the Baſe, and pointed. 

The Flowers are extremely elegant in them- 
ſelves, and this vaſt Tuft of them makes a moſt 
ſplendid Appearance. 
theſe Footſtalks. The, Size is conſiderable, the 
Form ſtarry, and the Colour 3 celeſtial blue. 

There is a Variety of the Plant in which they | 
ue white, and ſometimes fleſhy, or tinctur d with 
2 pale Crimive'; bur theſe, tho' beautiful, are 


far below the elegant and perfect blue Which is 


the natural Clos 


In ſome well cultivated Plants there is 4 Glow 


of purple with the blue, which is extremely 
deautiful. ; 


true purple: in all theſe Colours the Plant is of 
extreme Beauty. 


As the Shortneſs of che Foorſtalks at firſt, in the 
upper Part of the FINE; is owing only to their being 


in Sncceffion ; ant in this Way the 
} one Punt will continue "a Month; and as the 


che Aathoriry of evident Nature, and bas done it 


One terminates each of 


| be prepar d in Time in the following 
The various Mixture of the red, | 
gives the violet Tinct to ſome, and to others a 


rrRuvIAN HYACINTH. 


| he GH vi ad hc bie, Mie Cali 
$f 196 (RE MINE of UTR ntl wpod the 
Manner of 

In the uſual Way of thataging the Plant, 
too much Sum prevents the perfect Opening of 
the upper Flowers; and the Tuft keeps, through - 
out the ſhort Tune of the Bloom, its original 
conic Form but we ſhall direct the Gardener to 
manage it thut che whole Number may open 
flowering of 


upper Flowers diſplay themſelves, the conic Form 
wilt fwell into a kind of rounded Umbell: and 
the Gardener's Art ſhall fer aſide one Term in the 


Lm] Name, dependent only on impetfe& 
Management. | 


The Flower is compos'd of fix Petals ; theſe 
are of an oval Form, ſharp-pgirited, and dif- 
play'd as the Rays in a painted Star. It riſes 
naked from the Fooeſtalk. 

In the Centre ftand fix Filaments, ſmaller up- 
wards, fhort, and crown'd with oblong incum- 
bent Buttons, In the Midft of theſe riſes a ſingle 
Style from the rounded Rudiment of a Secd- 
veſſel, which when ripen'd, becomes oval, with 
three Furrows, and, comets, "in 5 many Cell, 
notnerous roundiſſi Seeds. 

No Plant more obviouſly ſhews its proper Claſs : 
it is one of the Hexandria Monogynia of Linxnzuvs. 


nher .of the Sr ARRI Hvac. N 


| The Name Peruvian given at firſt univerſally 
to this Plant, led People to believe it muſt be 
ſought in' that remote Part of Awerice but it 
was ſoon found nearer home. 

Crustus, and the others of tis Time, receiv'd 
Notice from BozTtvs, that the Salt-Marſhes and 
Meadows near the Openings of Rivers in Spain 
and Portugal abounded wit it, in full Luſtre. 

Its Soil there is a black rich Mould, tender 
and moiſt, and a little impregnated with Sea 
Salt. This gives the true Rule for its Culture: 
this has been unobſery'd; and therefore the 
Plant” has ſeldom in our Gardens, however moch 
admir'd, arfiv'd at its full Beauty. 

The many propagate it from Off- ſets; but to the 
Gardener who deſires to excel his Cotemporaries, 
the Method is from Seeds, and we ſhall direct him 
how to follow this Courſe ſucceſsfully. In either 
Caſe, the Compoſt muſt be the ſame : and let it 
Manner: 

Mix equal Parts of the richeſt black Mould 
from under the Turf in a Meadow, and pure 
River - Mud: add to a Load of theſe two Buſhels 


of old —— and two Gallons of 824 


WATER. 


Mix the Ingredients well together, and throw 
| them 


% 
E. 
FE. 
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| | Obſerve . what Plants, Boxer | 
qe mf hp be ole WH 


Let our Gardener keep ſtrictly to the Direftion 


ve give him: Sea Water mutt be us'd; and if he 
| fancies common Salt made into Brine is the ſame | 


Thing, he will deceive himſelf. Sea Water contains 
other Ingredients beſide the Salt: the Bittern with 
which it abbunds, is; compes'd of a vitriolic, 


acid, and an abſorbent Baſe, and with this there is 


a bituminous Oil great Aﬀfiſtants to Vegetation. 

This juſt Obſervation is laid dayrn in all its 
Force by Dr. Hour, an Author in whoſe ſmall 
Traft * we find more than in many 
Volumes before publiſh d, and to whoſe, Merit we 
ate proud to give this Teſtimony; having ſeen 


D enn 
Let this lie to mellow. 27:0 * 7 


EY 
ot Fair 
| 
| 


| Nature yroportions the Firmnefa of this. Sub. 
ſtance, in every particular Plant, to the Principle 
of Life in che Bud. When that is flaw, of 
Growth, this Subſtance is more hardly mellow d; 
when it is quick, this gets it juſt Cotiſiſtence 
ſooner: but, with this Preparation, 2 
in the Air is always intended. lt. 

ta! che Courſe of Nature, Seeds remain in\their 


Huſks a long Time, many long after the Plant is 


dead ; its dry Stalk yet ſupporting itſelf ereft ; 
and when the Wind ſhakes them out, they fall 


only on the Surface of the Ground, where they 


are not ſo immediately moiſten d. We often fow 
them too haſtily, and uſually bury them tod deep. 

Dan ae 
of drying them. | 

- Theſe Principles are kak: we Aube uch 
Opportunities as occur moſt fitly for relating them; 
and the Gardener is to underſtand them, in gene- 
ral; not alone of the particular Subject. 

In this Inſtance, the Seeds will be well dry'd 
toward the latter End of Auguf, and they ſuould 


then be ſow'd in ſuch a Manner as will give the 


Gardener Opportunity of managing them at his 
Pleaſure, with regard to Sun and Shade. 


Let a Couple of Boxes be nail'd up of rough | 


Boards, ſix Inches deep, and four Foot by three 
in Extent.» Mix up as much of the Compoſt as 


will fill theſe Boxes, with one fourth Part its 


1 
ſer out in à warm 


"A GoM D r 


1 Rn To eee 
| wo" Warze gt Times as the Heap is made ur 700 


the Io hed.) is over 


keep the Surks 
E from Weeds ; e 


Nr 
| all, this. Time mellowing for Uſe ; and dd 
chem from the Froſts,. 

The ſucceeding Kut is the Time for par 
them out; and now the Heap of Compoſt comes 
io Us te '« Pad of the Gaka bs ola 
that has, a, South-Eaſt Aſpect, and let the Earth 

Border be taken out ; fill the Place with the 
day the "Surface level, and dray 
ways, at four Inches Diſtance, and 


| will thus be marked our. into Jug 
\ the Midſt of each open a Hole with 

de hn hy 

the, Mould at the Edge. 
xeady, fife the Earth in the Boxes, wi 

Re Ae injuring Flat 
one in each Hole; and draw in the cue: 
fully over it. 

ks Am of Wins N ats 
Bed; and in hard Weather cover it with Canys- 
In Spring clear the Ground of Weeds z and dur- 
ing Summer, at Times, water it. At Autumn 
ſift on ſome freſh Compoſt half an Inch, and de- 
fend them during Winter, 
This is the whole Management, and the Trou- 
ble of it will be. very well repaid. The fifth 
Spring will ſhew- their Flowers; and from the 
ſame Seed there will be White, Fleſh Colour, 
Crimſon, Blue, Purple, and Violet, in all the 
Tings... | 

Let the fineſt be mark'd; ind ur the End 
Auguft following, let a good Bed of comme 


Mould be prepar'd for the Reception * 
others. 


* Rrinciplis of Agriculture and Vegetation.” The Eſſay which obtain'd the Prize of the Edinburgh Society · 
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Fig. 3- 


*. 8 In the Beginning of September let them be taken 
— 


and planted at a Foot Diſtance in the new 
= Here let them ſtand two Years, that they 
may have full and fair Time to ſhew their Flower 


and the others planted out in leſs regarded Places. 

The fine Plants left in the original Bed, muſt 
ſtund at about a Foot Diſtance ; and they alſo 
will flower much more beautifully the ſucceeding 


Year. 


Aſter this, they will only require to be kept at 
all Times free from Weeds ; and once in four 
Years to be taken up. 


: then l, i 


At chis Time the old Compoſt mult be taken 
out of the Border, and its Place muſt be ſup- 
ply'd with a freſh Quantity got ready for that 
Purpoſe, The. Off-ſets muſt be taken off with 
Care at the ſame Time, and planted in a ſeparate 
Bed, and the old Roots plac'd at regular Diſtances 
in the new Compoſt. 

The laſt Week in Auguſt is the proper Seaſon 
for doing this. The Roots ſhould not be kepr 
out of the Ground, but planted as ſoon as the 
Off-ſets are taken off, the freſh Border is 
made up, and the Places mark d to receive 


pl. 28. The Varieties of Narciſus rais'd by Culture 
- 2, are much more numerous than the Species 
have from Nature: the Botaniſt, ſtrictly deciſive, 
owns but few; but in this Work we. ſhall not 
omit the moſt conſiderable of the various Forms 
reſulting from Culture, refering each to its ori- 
ginal Kind. 


Gardeners, Spaniſh Narciſſus ; by ſome, the Mid- 
dling Spaniſh Narciſſus, and, by thoſe who aim 
at more Diſtinction, a Pſeudo-Narciſſus. 


longs, Narciſſus foliis enfiformibus florum Nefario | 
longitudine Petalorum: Sword-leav'd Narciſſus, with 
the Nectarium of the Flower equal in Length to 
the Petals. 


Rim of the Nectarium broad, but tolerably plain: 


in this State, Culture ſwells that Part into more 
| Extent; and folds and plaits its Sides, and undulates 


fore this Opening, oblong, compreſs'd, and 


3. GOLD-CUP'D-NARCISSUS. 


This Kind is call'd ſomewhat at Random by our 


Lixx us calls the Species, to which it be- 


In the common Growth this Species has the 


its Verge. 
The Root is roundiſh, full of a ſlimy Juice, 
and hung with many Fibres, 


The Leaves are long, and of a pale green; 
at firſt they are hollow'd, but when they have 
ſtood ſome Time they ſpread out flat, and grow 
yet paler. | 

The Stalk is a Foot and half high, naked, 
edged, and of a deeper green; and on its Sum- 
mit ſtands a ſingle Flower. This is very large, 
and of conſiderable Beauty. Its burſts out ſide- 
ways from a pale green Scabbard, which is, be- 


blunt at the End. - This ſerves it as a Cup, and 
withers ſoon after the full blowing. | 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of ſix 
large Petals, oblong, broad, of a ſomewhat 
oval Form, and of a Nectarium which equals 
them in Length, and is folded and rumpled at 
the Sides, and at the Extremity expanded in 
Form of a Bell, with a wav'd, irregular, and 
ſinuated Rim. This Gardeners call the Cup. 

The Colour of the entire Flower is yellow ; 
but in various Degrees. The Petals are of a 


faint and pale but very pleaſing Tin&; and the 
Nectarium is of a d 


cep gold yellow: this is finely 
No 28. 


diverſify'd by che Light and Shade thrown in by 
the various Foldings ; and it reſembles, when the 
Flower is well nouriſh'd, a Vaſe of beaten Gold. 

"Tis hence it has obtain'd in Holland the Name 
of the Golden Cup; and they, with Reaſon, pre- 
fer it to many of the gaudy and moſt double 
Kinds. 

From the Inſide of the Nectarium, in its tubu- 
lar Part, ariſes ſix Filaments, not very long, but 
crown'd with large Buttons. The Style which 
appears among theſe exceeds them in Length, 
and is ſingle, but terminated by a Top or Stigma, 
divided into three Parts. 

The Claſs of the Narciſſus is obviouſly found in 
theſe Characters, and the Diviſion under which it 
is plac'd. It is one of the Hexandria Monogynia. 


Culture of this Narcis$vs. 


The Plant in its wild State is native of almoſt 
every Part of Europe: it will therefore bear, 
without Danger, the worſt Cold of our Winters 
in the open Borders of a Garden; but as ſome 
Care muſt have been taken to raiſe the Flower ſo 
much above itſelf, the ſame Attention muſt be 


allowed, wherever it is propagated to continue it in 
that Luſtre. 


This is the Caſe of all theſe entich'd Varic- 
ties : if left unregarded, they, by Degrees, ſhrink 
back into their original Plainneſs: we mention'd 
this under an Article wherein it is moſt plainly 
conſpicuous, the Degeneration of the Proliferous 
Daiſy ; which, if left but a few Years unregarded 
in the Ground, tho' at firſt ever fo well adapted 
to its Nature, loſes its irregular Offspring firſt, 
and then its Size and doubled Rows of Petals ; 
till, after four or five Seaſons, the ſame Root 
bears a common py'd Field Daiſy. 


"Tis the ſame here. The Foldings, Curls, and 
Colour of the Nectarium will be loſt, unleſs Care 
be taken' of the Roots; and the Plant, ſhewing 


moſt plainly its Original, will ſink into the com- 
mon wild baſtard Daffodil. 


” 4$*% . . 


March. 


Our Gardener is, by this Time, ſo well in- 


ſtructed in his Principles, that few Words will in- 
form him under this Particular. 
4 P 
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March. To preſerve. the Plant! in its Beatny, the Bed. 
— muſt be renew'd once in two Tears; and to im- 
prove. its Luſtre, (for ſo far we would hüt 
him carry M 0. it mut be rais'd from | 


Pl. 28. | 


Fig. 4. 
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| ped i and fern dis belt Nite 6f chele tb 


the Stalks before they form the Seeds. Then 


Seed. 

The Compoſt we rechminended for the ar. 
ciſſus, deſcribd in a late Number, will Perfectly 
ſuit this; arld- it may be propagated froffi Off- 
* or rais'd from Seed. W 

- The beſt Method is to purchaſe Hitch Robts, 
rais'd from, the true Kind by 'Off-ſets in cher 


collect Seeds for a freſh Progeny. Thus the firſt 
Shew will be equal to any others; and the ſuc- 
ceeding Plants will probably exceed them. | 
The firſt Year let them Tower; and cur down 


when the Leaves are wither'd, take them up, dig 
out the Mould, and fill the Place wich new Com- 
poſt : plant in the Roots again, and cover them 
up carefully with Meuld. Let cheir Diſtanee be 
fourteen Inches; and keep the Sur fate elear froin | 
Weeds. The ſucceeding Spring theſe Roots will 
flower much ſtronger than the firſt, and they muſt 
then be examined critically. 

The fineſt Flowers muſt be mark'd for Sed, 


„ DOUBLE 


The Botaniſt will know we are not here out of | 
the Narciſſus Kind. The Jonguille obtain'd its 
Name from the ruſhy Figure o of its Leaves; and 
is properly call'd more at large the Jonquille Nar- 
ciſſus. 

So the Plant we call the 7. noerefe, was Origi- 
nally, tho* not properly, refer d to the Hyacinth 
Kind, and call'd the Tuberoſe Hyacinth ; tho? the 
Generical Name was afterwards funk in the fame 
Manner as in the Jonguille, and the Plant calPd 
T uberoſe. | 

The proper Engliſh Name of the Jonguille, is 

the Ruſh-leav'd Narciſſus. We repreſent it here in 
a State of conſummate Beauty; with the Flower 
larger than in the common Growth, and full with 
multiply'd Petals. 
The Colour, in itſelf elegant in a very high De- 
gree, here has the Advantage of Light and Shade 
with great Variety; and, upon the Whole, few 
of the Narciſſus Kind excel it. 

In the ſingle State Authors have call'd it 
Narciſſus jucufolius luteus, with a Diſtinction from 
the Size major and minor, as if that conſtituted 
different Species. In this double State they 
name it Narciſſus jucifolius flore multiplici. 
LIN N Rus, expreſſing the whole Diſtinction of 
the Plant in its ſpeciſic Name, calls it Nurriſſus 
ſpatha multiflora Neftaria cumpanuluto brevi foliis 
ſubulatis : Subulate-leav'd Narciſſus, with many 
Flowers from the Scabbard, and the Ne&tarium 
ſhort and Bell-ſhap'd. | 
This Form of the ſingle Flower we ſhall fhew 


I 


| viffertnx Parts of the Garden; and the fiheſt, in 


as in 


the reſt, that it differ'd as a Species. 


— 1 


by ung Stick meat chem. The Nneſt are * Ma 
thi6ſe Which 1. The eee Sen 2. The 
Flower; and, 3. The Neckartum 3 
folded, cutf d amd War d. and of che High 
Gold Obigur.” TY 

his Sets aum be lav d Frorh thee wih Care, 
4Hd*in'th of September fown. in Bones 
of tlie fame Compoſt us'd for tie Rooms, Til 
vote they muſt have the Morning Sun only: 
from that Time to Marcb they muſt be ſet 
tb the Neon Sun; and during Summer they muſt 
be plar'd Hts to have GH the Morhing Sun again. 
The Earth when too dry, muſt be gently wa. 
ter d; and Moſs and Weeds clear'd off with 
Care. 
t two Years ſtanding the Roots muſt be taken 
out of chis Mould, by ſifting it, and planted at 
four Inches Diſtance in a Bed of the ſame Com. 
poſt. X » Wy 
Thus will they be brought to flowering, and 
there will then be found u great-Variety among 
them: many will be inferior. te theſe from which 
the Seeds were ſay'd ;: Hany much finer. * 

The ordinary Kinds miſt be planted out in 


a Bed by themſelves, every Year remov'd. 


ALIAS ASS: 


JON t. 


in a fücdeeding Plate, treating of ns Kind, 
The Leaves are diſtinct in this as in the other 
Appearance, ſmall and equal at the Bottom, but 
diminithitig to the Point. This is the Senſe of 
the Term /ubulared. © | 
The Root is roundifh, large, and pur of 
many Coats. The outer Skin of a dufky brown, 
and the inner ones white. From the Bottom there 
run many Fibres. 
The Leaves are few, rarely more than three 
or four, often but two, from a Root; and they 
ate long, atid of a fine green: they ate not flat, 
e common Nareiſſus, but rounded on the 
Back, and ruſhy ; browniſh toward the Bottom; 
but for the reft of a fine bright green, and hol- 
low'd along the inner Side. 
The Stalk is round, tiot very ſtrong, a Foot 
high, and of a pale green, except at the Baſe, 
where it is often Whitiſh. This rifes terminated 
by a flight Scabbard, containing the Rudiments 
of the Flowers. When they are perfected for 
blowing, this thin Film burſts on one Side, and 
three or four of them appear ſpreading thetnſelves 
into a Kind of elegant Nofegay. 
They are, in this improv'd and double 8 
very large, full of Petals, and thoſe diſpos d 
ſo many Series, that it was not amiſs in Lom 
to deſcribe the Plant by che Tertn fore rotunde 
circinitalis Yoſeo but he err'd, in ſuppoſing | with 


The Flower is throughout yellow, but not 
without forme Variety of Tinge : the Backs of 
the Petals" are more duſky, the Inſides Pa- 


ler, 


or GARDENING. + 
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March- ler, and the middle Petals are paleſt. The Light | 

and Shade from their accumulated Numbers, 
gives a great deal more apparent Variety ; but 
The internal Structure of the ſimple Flower is 
the ſame with that of the Narciſſus laſt defcrib'd, 
except that the Nectarium is ſhorter.” We refer 
to that Account, inſtead of repeating the Number 
' and Form of the Filaments, and other Parts 
herez and have choſen for this Reaſon alſo, the 
double Flower for the Figure. | 
The Plant is of the ſame Genus with the pre- 
ceding; therefore certainly of the ſame Claſs, 
the Hexandria Monogynia, the Sixth in the Lin- 
NEA Method, and its firſt Section. 


"Cultare of the DovnBLE JonQuUILLE. 


The ſingle Jonguille, from which Art and In- 
duſtry have rais'd this, ſpecious Flower, is a Na- 
tive of the warmer Parts of Europe: it is frequent 
in the Meadows of Spain, and at the Mountains 
Feet in Portugal; and loves a light rich Soil. 

From this our rational Gardener will know that 
he is to ſeek no Means of Winter's Shelter, but 
that it will live in a well choſen Spot of open 
Ground; and that its proper Soil will be one of 


4 


the light Compoſts. That we have directed for March. 
the Nerciffes, ub a ſmall Mixture more of 
Sand, and ſome Earth from under a Woad-Pile, 
will perfectly anſwer the Purpoſe. ; | 
Let the Gardener chufe a warm and ſhelter 'd 
Part of the Garden; and taking, out the Earth 
of the Border a full Spade deep, fill up with the 
„„ TOP INN | 
Let him draw Lines at a Foot Diſtance one 
Way, and nine Inches another; and. in the Centre 
of each long Square, made. thus, let him plant an 
Off. ſet from forthe good Root. a. 
Let him cover theſe with two Inches of the 
ame Mould; and after this they will require no 
more Care than to be kept clear from Weeds; to 


be ſhelter'd in the Ground in ſevere Winters, by 


ſome Pea- ſtraw thrown. into the Bed; and every 
other Year to be taken up, and have the Earth 
taken out as at their firſt Planting ; and its Place 
ſupply'd with a freſh Parcel ,of the ſame Kind. 
Thus they will continue to flower ſtrong and 
finely, and will encreaſe themſelves by Off-ſets. 

This is all the common Care, and this pre- 
ſerves them. Thoſe who would imptove them, 
muſt raiſe the Plants from Seed. The Method 
we have laid down for the preceding Kind, ſuits 
this without Alteration. 
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5. DOUBLE 
1.239, The Halian Fields ſupply'd us with the Ori- 
8 5- ginal of the laſt double Flower, but the Source 
of this we draw from Home. 
The common Primroſe of our Thickets, rais' d 
by the Gardener's Hand, and improv'd by re- 
peated Culture, affords the elegant and conſpi- 
cuous Flower we have repreſented in the annexed 
Figure : and which in Nature never fails to at- 
tract the Eye, and command a fix'd Attention. 
Moſt of the old Writers have deſcrib'd it; for 
in this double State it has ſometimes, from fa- 
vouring Circumſtances, and a Luxuriance in Na- 
ture, been found in the Fields; and it was early 
known in Gardens: they call it Primula veris 
flore duplici, flore multiplici ; and flore pleno. In its 
plain and ſingle State they call it Primula veris 
minor; and Verbaſculum majus fingulari flore. 

Lixx avs, who conſiders this Plant, the Cowſ- | 
lip, and the Oxlip, as Varieties of one Stock, not 


l DFA! as} A w ̃ Lode. 


tis rugofis : Dentated and rough- leav d Primula. 
The Variations from the Primroſe Stock in 
Gardens are indeed nearly endleſs, witneſs the Po- 
hantheus Kinds, of which we have ſpoken in our 
fourteenth Number ; but whether the Cowllip be 
from the fame Stock, demands more Obſervation. 
The Double Primroſe is in all its Parts, except 
the Flower, fmaller than the fingle. 
The Root conſiſts of .a ſmall Head, from 
whence run numerous long thick whitiſh Fi- 


bres. 


three diſtinct Species, calls it Primula foliis denta- 


PRIMROSE, 


The Leaves riſe in a Cluſter, and they have no 
Footſtalks : they are oblong, conſiderably broad, 
obtuſe at the Ends, and dented irregularly about 
the Edges. 

Their Colour is a pale but elegant green; and 
they are uneven on the Surface, rough, furrow'd 
as it were, and mark'd with ſinking Fibres. 
They are ſmooth on the upper Side, but a little 


| hoary on the underneath ; and there the Ribs and 


Veins, which ſink in on the upper Side, are pro- 
minent, pale, and more hoary than the reſt. 

The Flower-ſtalks riſe among the Leaves, nu- 
merous, pale, and delicate ; of various Heights, 
from two Inches to five or fix, and enclin'd in 
different Directions; ſo that when a Root is well 
eſtabliſh'd in the Ground, and in full Flower, 
the whole Tuft is very elegant. The Footſtalks 
ſupport each one Flower ; they are whitiſh, ſome- 
what hoary, 'and have no Rudiments of Leaves 
upon them. 

The Flower itſelf is large, and of an elegant 
white, compos'd of numerous Series of Petals, 
oblong, obtuſe, rumpled and way'd, and thrown 
together in a pleaſing Irregularity. 

The Characters from which the Claſs ſhould be 
learn'd, are in a great Meafure obliterated by this 
Multiplicity of Petals : they are to be ſought in 
the fingle Flower; and we have already given 
them under the Article Polyantbags. 

The double Flower, as the ſingle, has its long 
hollow Cup, mark'd with five Ridges, and di- 


l vided 
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March. vided at the End into as many Segments. The Fi- 


—— laments are five in the ſingle Flower, and the Style 


Pl. 28. 
Fig. 6. 


is ſingle, whence the Plant is refer d to the Pentan- 
dria Monogynia : the Seeds are numerous, and 
are contain'd in an oblong plain Capſule, which 
the Cup defends, till it burſts to ſcatter them. 


Culture of the DovsLE PaxtMROSE. 


The common Gardener needs no other Inftruc- 
tions on this Head than to part the Roots at Au- 
tumn, and plant them in freſh Paſture- Ground, 
enrich'd by the Addition of a little Wood-Pile 


Earth and Cow-dung. Here they will keep their 


Beauty: and demand from him very little Care 


It will de proper to take the Roots up once in 


three Lears; and either to plant them in new 
Places, or to take up the Mould, and put in freſh. 
At theſe Times the Roots may alſo be parted, 
and will thrive well. The firſt Week in September 
is the beſt Time for this Work. 

To enereaſe the Variety, and obtain the Credit 
of more perfect Gardening, they muſt be raid d 
from Seeds. This we ſhall have Occaſion o 
name in a ſucceeding Number ; but, in general, 
the Method is already -deliver'd under the Artic] 
Polyanmtbous Primroſe. Nc: 


6. GREAT ORANGE 'DAFFODIL. 


A ſhort Deſcription will ſerve for this conſpicuous 
Flower; for with all its Pride of Size and Sin- 
gularity, it is no more. than a Variety rais'd by 


artful Culture from the ſame Stock with the Gold- 


cup d Narciſſus nam'd before. 

Authors, whom the Singularity of its Appear- 
ance has induced to rank it as a diſtinct Species, 
have call'd it Narciſſus fore maximo flavo. It 
would be better expreſs'd by the pointed Form of 
the Petals, and lacerated Edge of the Nectarium; 
if a Variety deſerv'd a diſtinct Appellation. 

The Student knows this is not the Courſe of 


Science ; and we have told him that he is to re- 


fer it to the Narciſſus foliis enfiformibus florum nec- 
tario longitudine petalorum : Sword-leav'd Narciſſus, 
with the Nectarium equal to the Petals. In this 
Variety indeed luxuriant Culture brings it con- 
ſiderably to exceed that Length. 

The Root is a large Bulb; and from its Baſe 
ſends many long thick Fibres. 

The Leaves are long, narrow, flat, and of a 
pale greyiſh green, pointed and edged. 

The Stalk is a Foot high, and ſupports a ſingle 


Flower. This burſts from an obtuſe filmy Scab- | 


b 


| 


bard, and is very large and extremely conſpi- 
cuous. It conſiſts, as in the other Daffodils, of 
ſix Petals, ſurrounding a vaſt Nectarium. 

The Colour is throughout a ſtrong yellow, 
and, when the Flower is perfect, there is in it a 
Tinge of Orange. The Nectarium is deeper 
than the Petals in Colour; and in its variouſly torn 
and ragged Edge, has the full Luſtre of this ſin- 
gular Colour. 

The internal Parts, and the ſucceeding Seed- 
veſſel, we have deſcrib'd already, for they are the 
ſame as in the before-mentioned Species: nor is 
its Culture in any thing different, except that it 
requires a mellow'd Soil, enrich'd with rotted 
Dung; and about the Time of its Flowering 
wants more Water. | 

It is one of the Hexandria Monogynia of Li- 
x us, and may be encreas'd from Off-ſets with 
great Eaſe. For thoſe of more Curioſity, it r- 


| pens Seeds freely and perfectly; and they may 


be ſown as we have directed for thoſe of the Goll 
cup d Narciſſus, whence there will be a Variety of 
new Flowers, the proper Pride of the ingenious 
Gardener. 
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II. 


The Management of the Flawer-Garden, Greenhouſe, and Stove. 


F there be Vacancies in any Part of the 

Borders, from Caſualties or Neglect, there are 
ſome of the perennial fibrous rooted Plants which 
may very properly be this Week planted to ſupply 
them. . 

The Buphthalmums and ſeveral of the Golden 
Rods are of this Number; and Pinks, Carnations, 
and Sweet Williams, may be added where re- 


quir'd. But let all theſe be taken up with large 


3 


Balls of Earth, and planted immediately, in Holes 
well open'd, and the Mould carefully broken. 
Provide alſo this Week for thoſe hardy Ann 


which are to be rais'd from Seed on the Spos 


where they are to remain. For this Purpoſe, dis 
well ſome ſmall Pieces in different Borders, 
levelling the Surface, ſow upon one the ſm 
blue Convolvulus, on others Darf Poppy: Nap 


tium, and Oriental Malls. "5 


— 
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drawn together in. Lumps 28. 
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Mars ; for che ert ef this Sung R, r of the 
2 wer where Jie with  GikebiHolſe; Sccording to the Weather: the Plants 
"wolle gan [ require Air after theit le Conffhberttetit from it; 


e whe the e 3 heir Nature, by 
Kinds; ae Gundenbr db w his Beds of alu e eee the beute Tate man be 
e Fler they will dow be m h Condidich bo! wen th adiflicing it bo hem. 
. ne Made "of aan Dex lan always Be 
W > 191 | 'watelid-for this Purpoſe, and the Glades muſt be 

The early Tulips will — combi F- "pena firtle: the very leaſt, hen it can ſafely 

n be done, will be „ nk ad" 5 Degrees 
. d 61. tr the) will bear more. 
Let the Bode be uche Gith tan Hobps, t -Prhjare for u Supply, - by this Week (owing, 
every Night covered with Canvas. | Acobrdithyo| | The Besch of feveral uf che Nightſhades which do 
the Weather, let this be taken off, carter or lat, tot hegutre the Stove, particlilatly of that Kind 
+ in che. Moming : but let t altrays de jd, cf eee Plin, may be now ſown. = 

33 ſoon. as it en wich Saſery, ee che Plantsz er] They ſhould be firſt clean'd, and Hirden'd on 
free Ait gives them of Colouridg.'\- || 4 Shelf; and then wh in Pöts of 4 light Com- 

Let nor dhe leaſt Bud of a Weed de ten pet. Tſe wach be kt bar vp er Hel 
among them: if the Mould be dry, two Hours Dees 
after Sun-riſe give chem a g Watering ; and | Days, 1 freely; and when they 


the Ce and 23. . A | V ſhould be planted into 
GE er we han.” E boy. 1 9 2 they encreaſe in Height 

This is the Time for removing the Boxes of | into larger. 

young Auricula Plants from their Winter Situa- Let the Temperature of the Air in the Stove 


tion. They muſt now have little Sun, be examined : and as the ſevere Cold decreaſes, 
Let no Moſs or Weed appear upon the h& Moild; E the Fires be leſs. | 
and if it grow dry, recen th& Whole with a lit Stir up the Bark-Beds where they lie uneven, 
tle Water. This Mut pe gen Rom à Pot wich & | or have loſt their natural Warmth : and when 
very fine Noſe, and in good Order: and it muſt this general Care is taken, let there be Attention 
be held but a ſmall Height above the Surface. Heavy | paid ſeverally to the . er will require 
eas Fo ot away Se; Mould rom, Se cleming and watering; | 
Tc Fe my e and a Crack in the Head e nor luy 
may. throw half of chem out of the dead Leaves or decaying Branches : and let the 


_ R Earth be ſtir d upon tlie Surfice of the Pots, and 
tender Annuals, Ai beuge tour e 
Diteftions PRES, * be fi for rr 
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The Bujng of - the SEMINART, for this Week. 


HIS Week it will be proper to ſow ſeveral | hb a code) Ment o reaper Diſtances 
of the American Trees which bear the open Afterwards, if the Mould grow very dry, it 
Alf in our Climate: The Yirginian Walnuts, the | muſt be refreſh'd with Water. The Beds muſt be 


Acacias from the ſaine' Quarter, the Liquid Amber kept clear from Weeds ; and when the young 
Tre, and the Planes. Trees are of a Bigneſs for tranſplanting, they 

The particular Management of f exch of theſe | muſt be remov'd with Caution. ; 
mal deliver under their proper s, treating | Let the next Care be of thoſe Trees which are 
of tkem wien itt tlieir e The 


planted out from their Seed-Beds in Rows, and 
general: Meihde now is the ſate; the Earth muſt | have ſome Time to root. 


Ds TT 


be Foſs very fine, and the Seeds or Fruits place'd | The great Article for encouraging theſe to 
| 4Q 
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cuous 
poles, where, they, will be in Sight. 1H#\ (8267 312 
4 Let him. trim up choſe; he inteods: for-Mleads ; 
and. tye carefully the young of ſuch 


would have riſe ſtrait, to States, , Nayare ig very ſo 
. obedient tothe Hand . | 


Form is, given her, ſhe will ;retaini:), 
"the Shoot be ſuffered to rug. crooked. noms 
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the Surface be laid, lesel;; and the Sede, ace 


ing · to their Kinds,/ (preg cn it at Yarigny Di. 
8 ſtances, fewer being as. hd entity «; 


ene | Leone 154197 
bold of ed cn 6 
den wems and afar thet a P, Bade; 
to-keeproff Damage from Acidum 
Det age. to be ln of _ . the 
Plants are to appear. 


When the Ground Saad from Roo, 4; 
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IT hag? avaſt yet be den te e 
planted the preceding Ofober. We have di- 


rected” in what Manner their Heads ſhould be cut 


0 
from drying about their Roots. Various Methods 
bare ben prep6r'd ſer gat bat nannt . . 
well e Defence of Turf.” wo 
WIe a O of be cut h u Ubi hend 
of the uſual Thickneſs; and let it be carefully laid 


About the Root of the Tree, and to two Foot Di- | 


ſtance all round it. 


This will anſwer more than one Purpoſe. The 
Weight of the Turf will keep the Mould firm 
and ſteady to the Roots, as well as preſerve it in 
a State of Moiſture: and Waterings given upon 
this will gently make their Way thro', to the 
perfect Refreſhment of the Trees; the Sun's 
Power will be kept off from over drying the 
Mould ; and every thing will promote Nature's 
Courſe in forming the Shoots. 

Let the Gardener look round his young Fruit- 
Trees; and if there be any other, which though 
of ſornewhat longer ſtanding, want t-the ſame Aſ- 
ſiſtance, let them have it. 

If he find any over headed for the Root, 
which will be now diſcover'd plainly, they muſt 
be cut a little cloſer. Let the Surface be ſtir'd 


| 


about Ret, and let them hape the fame Re 
freſhinient df Turf Tad wich che Gtafs'Side dow- 


wards at 1 and Warefings a Tra: 
vals/ 

"This WEL les the Gardetict plant Vines whes 
they are waited. "This is ati Article as Iittle u- 
derſtood as any in his Profeffion; and conſequent- 
ly as ill practis'd: irs Importance requires that 


|. we deliver. it in a better Manner. 


| 


is fit all know it. 


"The" firſt Colifiddtarion is the Soil, which r. 
quires to be dry and poor. Vines that have 
grown in England from old Walls; and in the 
warmer Parts of Europe, out of the Cracks of 
Rocks, have borne better Grapes than ary 


In France, where their Soil is naturally poor 
enough for other Things, they throw in Rubbiſh 
for the Plantation of Vines ; and, in general, the 
ſame Practice is follow'd ſucceſsfully in Englawd: 
but there is one Thing greatly preferable, which [ 
have ſeen done only in a few Places 
there kept a profound Secret : this is, the min 
among the Soil Chips of Stone.. 

Bs A cone os ths br dub the 
Marble; hard, and cold. England has a vaſt Fe 
ſource for the Improvement of the Vine; and 
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— muſt; bb EV TON 

3 Xccafien, require; and when they have fome 
ak; tes; ain Ih. planted out into other 
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| 3 br ary Manner outwards, | Match. i 
— of Stehe d uſed :: this, in many Cdundes lies Ta zulchete Will be 4 Trench,” with — g 
. ²˙ w from {Ages the "NIN" SF i" tn Hh Naber le 

Ae Yard aal do only Jerthe Kinct be well de Ofefiing be made for the Reception of all 

choſe dg Woſteſt and rougheſt 'Srotis is beſt, 'the' Sers F und chen let their be taken up, if in 

Ryegate Stone better than any other wr 0 2m] * Otging) ot or unpacked, if brought from 
SS ind im- E ; 
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— 1 ty ur ahyays ys | on their tender Roots; and nothing but Expedition 
ey 540 e E e Wend un- 
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+,\(/Jſtead of Brick and Lime Rubiſh; let 
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; [- r "Moſs, be in Readineſs 
"when they are tiken up; and and let them be imme- 
„ dae lu upon « Bed of this, Bio 
2 * il this Aer tb nb breche to übe Place, 
| fun ˙ libel, hr end He phapegd 
| with careful Speed. 
il. "The Root conſiſts of a ſtrong Part; ind Fibres 
ting from it. This ſtrong Part will be alive 
but in Spite of che beſt Care, many of the Fi- 
9 
»{ The( would küfr che 1Ving Ones, if che Vines 
vets lected” fa the Manner of other Trees, 
Let the Border be dug and prepared in this | and it would be in vain-to direct the Gardener 
Manner to the Breadth of ve Fat, and Ws he to cut the dead Ones out, for there is no know- 
Roots of perennial Weeds taken out. 1 | ing which are dead, and which not : it is there- 
This prepared, let the Vines be brought in. | fore we have drei the Manner of Ridge-plan- 
The old Method war to plant Layers: of later | ig 
Time, Cuttings mentioned by ſome, but lightly, | The Trenches are now opened we will ſuppoſe, 
has been introduced : an the Plants ready, and three People ſhould be em- 
W We one to place the Plants, 2 

n to cover in the Mould, and a third to 


e r 


In the Removal. 'Tis certain they are flight, e of che Remainder : otherwiſe more will be 
EE Do ed | than ſaved. 
c, becauſe ill .ythey l „When the firſt is taken out, the ſtrong Root 
alive, and they w help the + an muſt be cut off at each End to refreſh it for grow- 


The Method is this... "Meck: amen. theliendee ing z it muſt then be laid along upon the Back of 
how far the woody. Part, will extend itſelf, when dhe Ridge and the Fibres growing from it, muſt 
placed at about ſeven Inches from the Wall, this be ſpread on each Side down the two ſloping 
is to be the Rule for Planting 4 and de Method Part) then the Mould muſt be carefully, put 
u not to be by a Hole, a 9 oor Gale, but by in; and the Plant will thus grow much better than 
a double ſhelving Trench. from a bare Cuting. Some of the Fibres will 

Tp x + ger iow; ths Bach; decay, E 
KAN | will ſend on more. 
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— — + Some » French —— 4b) lowed. 
Showers 3.'theſe ſwell the Buds, and the ſveſh bo- Weak; Jak be waaſt be come Sick Heme Oure, 
ken Mould gives them free Paſſage: hey grow | Clttanifpedtion. 
pan QUICK, and du d. eee l ahe Grawnd/be wet, n 
voured for . - 9: $17: | W fhovting;, and if the Plact de tmpoſed, cold 

This done, let 8 
and levelled, and ſow e 1 1 rb 


e ma be defended, and al from 
fuſt and 


will be gow come vp, an is 


leer | ab 

e el Care muſt be in the, Choice, of a Spot; thi 
125 . 80 8 | cloſe : let them ſtand eight Inches | ſfiduſd be in a ſheltered and warm Place, and where 
aſunder, aud let te Ground be now and then yell | the Ground is higher than the Generality, tht 


broke jth a el Wet may not upon it. 

"The Crops of Rades how If che Weather de very rainy, the Swing ſhov'd 
freſh and us, from the > latel be defer'd; but ſuppo 

edel they ru ce fame. Management x this eh, Tame # eſe 
A ring them to Perfeftion, | yery valuable Crop. / | 


great a Diſtance, they ſhould het, . Hes hp ot; reg 
p ants; V- \ buſt now, Let Drills be 

hg Tire 3 Bi lang * s the Bed of n e ant 
rte pulling up a Part, will leave e the ' | rh& Depth of ene Inch, or thereabbut 3 and into 
Were and looſe about the ol fr pres d drop the Beans at about three Inches aſundet, 
ak Wiy be of grew draw the Mould over them, and in nine Des, 
ter thiy muft ts hot nt Mann es ju | unh good. Weather, the Plants will appear. 4 
Wen. they riſe in Height,” the Mould muſt be drawn up 
Ong r pch, and they will thug | to them with a Hoe. They muſt be carefully 
and well taſted, A | whkehed, .to debe them from Slugs ; andthe 

pay oak kl after a light Froſt, is the beſt Time | | Grayed between them 2 in 4 
for this, the Mould being then crumbly and ras. | 10 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


lch. 


VIOLET SELFHE AI. 


H1S Plant, tho' of conſummate Ele- 


gance, has ſo much the Aſpect of a com- 


mon Weed by our Pathways, that till the 
Flowers diſcloſe themſelves, it ſeems no other than 
that wild Plant whoſe Seeds have by Chance 
been blown into a Garden. It is indeed no more 
than a Variety of the Weed it ſo much reſem- 
bles; but no Accident of Growth renders it fuch 
in Engliſþ Paſtures. 

We receive the Seeds from the warmer Parts of 
Europe, where it burſts in all this Glow of Beauty, 
from the Cracks of Rocks on the Sides of Mountains. 

In our Gardens theſe Seeds produce the ſame 
noble Variety; but if the Culture be neglected, the 
lame Root will, after a few Years, produce the 
common Selfbeal, ſuch as we tread upon in every 
Foot-Path. | 

This is the Caſe we mention'd in Regard to 
the Proliferous Daiſy ; and thus it is with all Va- 
neties : this juſtifies Linn Aus, who, tho' the 
Plant ſtands diſtinguiſh'd as a Species in C. Bau- 
HINE, under the Name Prunella cærulea magno flore; 
and in moſt. other Authors with like Appella- 
uons, has reduc'd it to a Variety only, and re- 
ter'd it to the common Selfbeal. This he calls 
Prunella foliis ovato oblongis petiolatis : Prunella, 


wich oblong oval Leaves on Footſtalks. 
Numb, XXIX. 


The Root is oblong, irtegular, brown, and hung March, 
about with many ſlender and very long whitiſh —— 


Fibres. 


The firſt Leaves are numerous, and they have 
long ſlender Footſtalks. They are oblong and 


indented ; conſiderably broad at the Baſe, and 
ſmaller to the Point. 


The Stalk is ten Inches high, purpliſh at the 
Bottom, toward the Top of a pale green, and 


covered with a light velvety Down. 

On each Side of the Stalk there runs a ſlight 
Furrow; and at Diſtances there are about two 
Knots ; the Stalk at theſe alſo is ting'd with pur- 
pliſn; and there riſe from each of the Knots two 
Leaves: theſe have ſlender Footſtalks, ſhorter 
than thoſe from the Root, but they reſemble them 
in Form. They are broadeſt at the Baſe, ſmaller 
to the Point, and irregularly dented along the 
Edges. | 


Their Colour is a deep ſtrong green; and they 


are {ſmooth on the upper Side, and hairy under- 
neath. 


The Flowers are large and very beautiful : 


they terminate the Stalk in a thick ſhort Spike, 


and they are large and gaping. Their Colour a 
deep and elegant violet blue. They charm the 
Eye, but they have.no Smell. 
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butt Lips. The uppen Läp i f n, ,niþid | ————— 
lightly ien dee. Parts, an abe Topri>/Ehe!llewet r the Earth, and a Peck of cf 


is narrower. pit ĩ oven 5 . 
forms the Body f | 117 1 1 5 the.M 
biate and Vide The tubular ? 


Baſe is hort: the oper Lip & large, broad, and png bo cf ai 


/ Compoſt; , the 
rurn'd, down, ite iv cut kn MS, Segments, gg adding more, till it be rais'd weblogs a. 
50 atm to Lanot, ei qu) adi eidi al 
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i limes nd in Spring the weaker 
7 | *%;thale, which gemgin muſt be pulld; up, tbe 
AENA tance * 
d Section of the E Pichnama, in * have | rpored. y s Time kun dhe 
nts j in whoſe Flower ty 2 II nawrally ſower the 1 drt ing; 
larly fong LOS DINE LIT next Year all. 10 eino A ag NENT 
is into Gymno/permis, thoſe which have the Seeds I Mo be taken 5G 
Kea IN, The. Jad * ans lan 
Tink Roots which, have; dun into "the W 
a ole bk i lee many, Years ze and the, fester d Sced 
| add will railg bent, in Places where Nagure will pw 
5 be Vio SELF DM n 2 od MI 0 
W —— er 
"We have told in what, Places this x lhe e being cut off, as, the Flowers fade, more will be 
-thrives wild, and this the careful Gardener ſhould | produc'd in their Place, throughout a great Par 
make the Rule of his Conduct. of the Lear; and their thick Tufts hanging about 
The Plant is to be rais'd from Seeds, and they | Bottoms of the Walls, where nothing elſe will 
ſhould- be obtain'd from Spain, or ſome other | grow3—and-where they will look too rich for 
warm European Climate. Weeds, tho unlike all 8 Flowers, will give 
Let the Gardener fix upon a Piece of. a Border very pleaſing Variety. 
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This is a Plant famaliar ke Fave Grton with 8 8 8 n 


and, wild upon the bleak: Sides of the Pyrewean ar of Branches, all crowned. with aumc- | 


Mountains; valuable, for its arect and firm Aſpest, rous Flowers. 
e aps the Loſtze, of ies Flowers, and The hole Plant is covered. with. a thick frm 


for. their early, Appearance. We are..accuſtomeg hairy Subſtance. . The Stalk. is nag d. and of | 


to the Alters in great:Variety in Autums ; but the || browniſh green, 
earlier Kinds have nr en Air of Sunne 1 below ee: dot +. vas any of 


Ron uus brought this Species from its native they are plac'd alternately. They haye no.Foo- 
Mountains into-the Gardens. of his Country: and ſtalk... They are oblong and dented at the Pag 


DoparT nam'd it there After Pyreneus  pracox oy hairy, and rough. to the; Touch. 
flore cæruleo majore : er rue nt with || >The Flowers terminate all the Branchings from 
large blue Flowers. | the Tod of che Stalk, and there riſe. many 21 
Mox1$0N has deſcrib'd i it alſo —_ * Name on Side Shoots from the Boſoms of the Leaves, 
After praecox fore cæruleo majori. The Ser ſo that the whole Cluſter is of a round r 
Writers did not know at- | 
The Root is long, whitiſh, ending, and fur. Ther ure gf the, compoſite radiaxed Kind, and the 
-niſhed with a Multizude of Fibres, .. dF Rays are of a _ bright big, 0s DUE 
The Stalk is firm, upright, robuſt, and two yellow. 


Foot high: ſingle all hy Way up; well covered The Rays — phe hid in n Number; Lo 
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g. 3, rais'd with little Trouble; and valuable for the 


ck OR. 2 of many Serie r 
kitle leafy; Sales, Plac d over ene anether; und 
de Pointe of the" anterzör ones ae 
Tue Froſted" ate nurberpdg id dhe Dill,” bot: | 
low'd; "wideſt ad the Mouth, and there divided 
into five WE U Mom 2b * 

The female Flowbrs a long and are itregulaniy 
and uncerainly mich dim three Places at the Top. 
Theſe hive ar their Baſe the Rudhment of the 
e Re THESE. | 
W «i lc Tab. | have no Fils: | 

«SI eie 

"*Iwaich'vf e — we Dine, 
W Bal Nan des Baue b Gerd e im. 
8 the Rudiments of the Sede in the Baſe 

rr 

male Organs or Filaments; but, beſide 
dete ate allt om: Rulliments of $8645 wider che 
rubular Floſeules in the Diſk, which alſo. come to 
Matutity, the? not certainly or univerſally.” "rl 
We have before acquainted the Student with 


| Coaldſcence: of the Buttons in the tubular Floſ- March. 
| cules piand chere are. Seeds under thoſe Floſs. ——— 
cules, well as in the female ones on the Rim, 


| no will pedceie i is ond of the Polygamia Super- 


eee moor erer 
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The Plant requires à deep l Mn wal 
tho? it will live" in almoſt any Situaticn, yer the 
bun Ruth of its" Plowets,” and” their early Ap- 
 pearance, depend upom an open Sun. No Hot- 
Bed is requir'd'ro' raiſe, or Greenhouſe to preſerve 
ir: ee will” not burt it 
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Let he Ollie eg Wen had en de- 


 fended Spot; and dig id the Mould ſome 
8 


Seeds of the Plant ure'cafily pr gw Emi 
him fow''theth in the of September. 
They will ſhoot 


freely and th youu ts will 
band the Winter withour Care. II 


In Spring let them be Uear'd from Weeds, and 
the weakeſt pull's up: let the others be left 
ten Inches Diſtagce. No and then let them be 
water'd, and ſome of the ſtrongeſt of them will 
flower this Seam. 

The Stalks mult be cut down, that the young 
Roots may not 'exhauſt themſelves in ripening 
Seeds ; and the next Seaſon all will flower in great 

They may be propagated, after this, by part- 
ing the Roots of old Plants in r — 


e de eee e e ee Seedlings ate always better. | 
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3 EARLY SHRUB ANONIS. 


A very elegant Plant, regular in Growth, 
early Appearance of the Fl lowers, and for their 
long Continuance. * 33 
The old Writers did not know it: but of late 
Time moft have mentioned it. 'MoKtson calls 
it Anonis purpurra verna © fruleſcths.'— Dopart, 
Auonis purpurea fruteſcens non ſpinoſa — and Lix- 
uus, Anontis floribus' paniculatis, pedunculis ſubtri- 
floris, pull vaginalibus, foliis ternatis Ternate- 
leav d Anonis, with cluſter d Flowers plac'd uſu- 


Leaves, furrounding their Stalks. 


wich many long and ſtraggling Fibres. 


The Stem is round, firtn, and two Foot and 
a half high; 


ſome Shrub. 


are of a greyiſh | 
tough, and pliable: 4 4, 1 „16 
The Leaves are Pac d « Diſtances, in 2 „ 


branched from the Bottom to che 


Top, and forming "eſelf nature Into 1 bat | fide; within they ſeem painted by a curious 
0 | Hand, with Lines and Streaks of White ; and 
The Bottom is often. purpliſh * the bases 


; and" rhey are Tender, 


and irregular but not unpleaſing Manner. They 
riſe three together ; but often there will be one or 


tuo Tufts of young ones in the Boſom of the 
older, ſo that the whole Cluſter amounts to fix or 


nine. They are long, narrow, obtuſe, and de- 
gantly ſerrated at the Edges. 

| Their Colour is a fine freſh green, and their 
Rib is often purpliſh : uſually there is no Foot- 
ſtalk; but on the lower Part of the Plant in ſoma 


Plices chere is a ſhort one, ſopporting the three 


| Leaves, with a Film at the Baſe. 
ally in Three's, and with Films to the Baſe of the | 


The Flowers are extremely elegant ; they are 


| latge, and are diſpos'd in cortfiderable Tufts, 
The Root is browniſh, tender, and furniſhed 


terminating all the Branches, Uſually three grow 


| upon one Footſtalk, and there will be five br ſix 


ſuch at the Top of each Branch. 
Their Colour is a lively Crimſon on the Out- 


the very Cup, from whoſe Hollow they riſe, is 
ediſh. 20 | | ti 1 it, 


The Student, viewing all more cloſely, will 
find the Conſtruction very elegant and ſingular. 
| [Le The 


Pl. 29. 


Fig. 4. 


Nan effi" Hl, _ —— 
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which turn up würds. 242 ach di a He l 
The Flower is regularty papilionacdous, and 
is compos d of four vinequil Petals, "The Vezihum 
is large, of an oval heart-like Form, and de- 
preſs'd at the Sides the Alæ are oval, and half 
as long as this: the Carina is pointed, and longer 
than the Ale. b E mp 11 
In the Body of che Flower are lodge ten Fi- 
Lanents4,anie;of them coaleſee for a great Part || 
of. their Length, and there ig a Tenth pamirally/ 


looſe bum ſometimes 4hig-awill-Jbe'- wniged; a 


with them ; the Ends are freꝶ, and are turn d up. 
and they have ſmall Buttons. rooted mD. 


The Style N terminates by a round- 


im mall Kiend, A ni gn a. 2, bober 
The Sced-veſtal is „ bon bahn Pods ln Phi 


are a few. Kidoeyr ſhap d. Seed uννον]. u n. 
„The. Ooaleſcence of bine: among these Fils 

mentz, and the one remaining Angle. amc 

Plant to be one of the Diadepbia Decauirin ;; the 


een eee, 
29 , D. Wee 7 dil 
30 dne of this Aube, egal re 
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France, and of ſome other Eurgpean.'Ptbvinces. | 
With. us it requires no pecullar Care or [Defence !' ] 
| the open Ground will preſerve it: and being once 


rooted, it will endure many Years, and be every 
Seaſon ſtronger, and better furniſh'd with Blodin. | 
It ſhould. be rated from Seeds, and the Soil | 
ſhould be ſuch as Nature ſhews it. beft loves. 
In France it flouriſhes beſt wild, in High and 
barren Grounds, where there is Depth of Mould. 
Its long Fibres ſpread far, and pierce deep, fo 
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| 


\ 


| 


| 
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dus Ground, and take out the M Id Three 5 
a e hit" e 


Puftute Eh, fn cn 4 Atte Sede, and 
good OU 


1 


Ane) "of AIC Hin" id A 8 
Let fim dover Ys" A Ant nen with,” cömtnon 
9 Boddl RRP wg nn 
Fr BEE eas 


5 Fet Mt be covcked with a'SthaWs Breadth of 
fine Mould ſifred over them; and let Rim throw 


12 Ky Bultic wyet the, Grown, i keep off gel. 
dents.” / 


1 
| 


| 


| 


| 


1 When the ig 2 appear, *Free them 
[| froth Weeds, and gwe them in a Mptning, ober 


in bur Days, a gentle Watening — 

In Spring thin theta to 'a Foot Diſtance, taking 
up he Feakelf Plants; "and after this weed chem 
carefully break "the Earth boldly Berween them 
with a Trowel, for they root deep; and 1d every 
other Day give them à gentle Watering. Take 


| off the Tower Side Shots, to train chem with a 


edle Sten; and thy will "rice to ther due 
32 firſt Sealy, and "flower vige- 
robe WW: RAY HH 

WH: Yale ed this" Year! for Seel Take 
off che Heads 'as the Flowers fade, arid the Plants 
will by this Means continue flowering three or 
four Months. Gardeners think this exhauſts the 
Roots, but they ert * tis ripening of Seeds that 
 wedkens (this Kind of Planes, 7 RR po 
| fule flowering. SE SOT An: 

"The Plant thus eſtabliſhed in the Ground will 


require no more Cure but it will every Year be 
more beautiful. 


—— — nn mn — 


4 SPIKED DRACOCEPHALUM. 


* This 1 very ſingular and very beautiful 
MAD "Native of America, and thence unknown 
70 e earlier Writers; but by the later, In gene⸗ 
ral, celebrated highly, tho? under various Names. 
BARARTLIENE has cal'd it a Lyſimachia ; Dopakxr 
a Digitalis. Boccovx, who ſaw | its Reſemblance 
to the Digitalis, but ſaw with it an eſſential Dit- 
{ence alſo, nam'd it Pſeudo-Digitalis. hy 

LixNAus, baniſhing with Reaſon all theſe vo 
ftard Names, -adopts for the Genus the Name 
given it by BuExxius and Moxison, Dracoce- 
Fhalum, Dragon head; and adds, as the Di- 
ſtinction of this Species, floribus ſpicatis, foliis 
lanceolatis ſerratis : Spiked Dracocephalum, with 
Janceolated and ſerrated Leaves. 

Ihe Student will remember that we have de- 
ſcrib'd already one of theſe Dracocephala, the 
Plant call'd Cedronella; and by the vulgar Gar- 
gener, Balm of Gilead. The tufted Flowers of 
chat Plant, ſhew the Occaſion of receiving the 

lpiked Form of theſe into the diſtinctide Namie. 


| 


The Root i is canes of numerous long thick 


white Fibres, connected to a little Head. 


The Stalk is upright, undivided, - lender, but 
firm, and more than a Yard high. Its Colour 
toward the Ground is Crimſon, upward a pale 
Green, but ſtain'd with ſome Remains of the 
Ground Tinct; and it is ſtriated and ridged. 
The. Leaves riſe at the Joints, two from each; 
theſe Joints ſtand diſtin, and give the Plant a 
fine free Air. | 
The Leaves are of the Length of a Man's 
Finger, and not more than equal to it in Breads 
They are of a very beautiful green, with the 
Middle Rib often red; and they are deeply and 
elegantly ſerrated along the Edge, and terminate 
in a Tong ſlender Point. 
Ide Flowers are very numerous, they terminate 
the Stalk in a long Series: with ſeveral Side 
Shoots from the lower Part of this main Spike, 
all covered with Flowers, large cnough to be ſingly 
| conſpicuous and beautiful. They are long, hollow, 


, and 


— 
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The Bottom of che tubular Pare, where it riſes 
from the Cup, is of a bluciſh Red, the Body red- 
erb and within the Mouth. are Spots of the high- | 
ef Crimſon, as if laid on with a Pencil. | 
I we Cup in which each Flower ia placed, is 

very ſhore, form'd of a bose Piece, and cur at 
"he Rim inzo five Segmenre. - 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of à ſingle 
Petal; the tubular Part is long, and the Mouth 
opens very wide. 

The upper Lip is broad, arched, and undi- 
vided : the lower is cut into three Parts; and of 
theſe the two Side Segments are turn'd up, and 
the lower one is dependent, round, and prominent 
behind; and has a Nip in the Extremity. 

This ſingular Structure of the Opening in the 
Flower, might very well refer the Plant to a new 
Genus, with thoſe who examined Things no 
farcher z bur every thing confirms the other Diftri- 
bution. 

The Filaments run up under the upper Lip, 
and they are four in Number; two are ſomewhat 
longer than the others, and they have Heart- 
ſhap'd Buttons : the Style ſingle, but it riſes fromm 
a four-parted Fruit, and is terminated by a fine 
Top or Stigma, ſplit into two deep Parts, which 
turn backward. 

Four naked Seeds follow, lodg'd in the Boum 
of the Cup; and from the View of theſe, even 
in their Rudiment, and from the Inequality of | 
the Filaments, our Student will know the Plant 
is one of the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia, The Claſs 
ments longer than the others ; and this Subdiyi- 


Culture of this DPnacocxenaioe, 


The Plant is a Native of North America, 
where it thrives in a deep rich Soil, not too re- 
mote from Rivers: tis found in other Situa- 
tions, but it flouriſhes only in theſe. 

With us it will ſtand ſome Seaſons in the open 
Ground : but that is hazardous : it deſerves a lit- | 
tle Care; and to ſecure it and preſerve all its 
Beauty there does not require much, 


Let it be * and preſerved in 
Pots. 


V 
it thrives moſt, wild: mix two Buſhels of rich 


black Meadow-Earth, one Buſhel of Pond-Mud, | 


» Peck of Cow-dung, and half a Peck of Sand. March. 


Throw this up in a Heap, and let it have the In- 
fluence of the Weather ſix or eight Months, with 


frequent Turnings: the Quantity will be more 


than needed for this Plant; and it will ſerve for 
others from like Soils. 

Seeds ſhould be obtain d from America, and 
early in Spring ſown in a Pot of this Compoſt, 
ſet up to the Rim in a moderate Bark-Bed; or in 
Hot-Bed of Dung that has loſt its firſt Heat: 
they ſhould be covered a Quarter of an Inch with 
the ſame Mould ; and when the Plants appear they 


muſt have gentle Waterings, and by Degrees a 
little Air. 

When they are two Inches high, let as many 
as are intended to be rais'd be planted out into 
ſeparate Pots : watering them carefully, and 
ſhading them in the fame Hot-Bed with Mats, 
till they are well rooted in the new Mould. 

Then they muſt be inur'd to the Air; and 
early in Summer ſet out in a warm and well ſhel- 
ter d Place. A. 

The Earth on the Surface of the Pots muſt be 
frequently ſtir d ; a little freſh Compoſt put on, 
twice in the Summer; and they muſt be water d 
once in two or three Days, | 

Some of them will flower the ſame Years and 
of the others, ſome, with due Care \Vinter, 
| will throw out their Stalks for flowerin;; early 
in the Spring : a ſingular Time for ſuch a 7lant ; 
and theſe will gain new Value from that Novelty. 

In the latter End of September let the Stalks of 
thoſe which have flower d be cut down; and let 
a {mall Quantity of freſh Compoſt be ſpread over 
the Surface of the old, in all the Pots. 

Let them be ſet under a Frame, ſuch as is 
us'd to cover Hot-Beds; and in mild Weather 
let ſome Air be admitted. 


In the Beginning of March let the old Earth 
be remov'd as low as it can be taken out without 


injuring the Roots, and the Place ſupply'd with 
freſh Compoſt, 

After this, as the Weather grows warmer, let 
them be brought to bear the free Air; and in 
April ſet out for flowering, in a warm ſhelter'd 
Place. They muſt be water'd frequently to pro- 
mote the free ſhooting of the Stalk, and to fill 
the Buds of their numerous Flowers. 

After this, once a Year the Roots ſhould be 
taken up, their extreme Fibres trim'd, -and, when 
they are large enough, parted for encreaſing the 
Plants. They will grow ſtronger every Year. 
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5, TUTSAN- LEA 
A very ſingular aid beagtiful Plant; cabily 


, 


2% 


for the Leaves and general Manner of b. 
fr is of Aatricun Otigin, therefore unknown ts 
the earlier Writers; but familiar to all of ite 
The Characters of the chu are mark d 
too ſtrong upon it, for Miſtakes as to the Genn 
whereto it belongs; and che great Reſemblance | 
of the Leaves to thoſe of the large S. 7 
Wert, calbd Turſan, has given its Name m a 
Boccowz, Mot130u, and the reſt, call it 
Aporynum Canadenſe folfis Anuroſami majority, ( 
Lixx us, in his firſt Works, eat it Aporynum 
 foliis ovatisz but the numerous Species added to that 
Genus fince, have made a longer Name now neceſ- 
ſary for its Diſtinction: he calls it, in his later Wri- 
tings, Apocynum caule ereFiuſculs berbaces filits oa- 
tis utringue glabris cymis ttrmindlibils : Upright 
hairy Apocytum, with oval Leaves, finogth; on 
both Sides, and Flowers in Tufts at the Tops of 
the Branches. | 7; r 
The Plant is a Yard high; of regular Growth, 
and very handſome Aſpect. 8 . 
The Root is very long, irregularly divided, 
browniſh, and hung at Diſtances. with Tufts of 
ſlender white Fibres. 2” - 
The Stalks riſe ſingle from each Head of the 
Root, and they are upright, firm, ſmooth, and of a 
browniſh Colour ; red toward the Baſe, and of a 
green and brown variouſly tnix'd upwards. , 
The Branches are not numerous, but hop 
grow with great Regularity from the Boſomms e 
the upper Leaves. Theſe, as alfo the tender Part 
toward- the Top of the principal Stalk, are uſu- 
ally fported and ſtained with irregular Dots of 
brown. | 
The Leaves are placed in Pairs at diftant 
Joints, and they are ſupported by ſhort retliſh 
Footſtalks. They are broad, ſhdrt, of a Figure 
nearly oval, and of a firm Subſtance. 
Their Colour is a deep ſtrong green, and they 
afpicuous Veins, of which the middle one is 


have cot 


uſually ſtain'd with purple, and the others are | 


white. The Footſtalks of theſe Leaves are a lit- 


tle hollow'd ; and the under Part of the whole | 


Leaf is of a much paler green than the upper, 

and downy,. 

The Flowers are ſmall, but they are ſingular 
in Form and Colouring, and their Number makes 
ſome Amends for their Want of Bigneſs. They 
crown the Top of the main Stalk; and the Extre- 
mities of all, the Branches, in a kind of circular 
Tufts, not cloſe rang'd and compact, but regular 
enough, and of no ſhort Continuance. 

The Ground Colour of the Flower is white; 
but it is ſtain'd in various Proportions with a 
lively Crimſon : ſometimes this Colour is diſ- 
pos'd in Streaks and Rays; in ſome Flowers it 
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2 wr whole Bate; and ſpreads; irfelf in 2 
Heiter Liner over the reſt of the Body; and in 
ſome there is little of it. 1 
F ee 
pocynum Kinds. It is placed in 4 tinte Cup, 
46S Edge. © MU 4 The Fo. L 
One Petal makes the Body of the Flower, and 
| this is hollow, roußded, of 4 Belk like Shape, 
and at the Edge cut into five ſmull Segments, 
which curl backwards. 1 8 
I its Baſe the Student will perecive five ſcaly 
Subſtances; of an oval Ferm, with five ſmall 
Briſtles ſurrounding the ſmall Rudiment of the 
Fruit. The Organs of Impregnation riſe diſtigt 
| from theſe and he has ſeen before the Petal and 
the Cup: theſe are the univerſal Parts of Flow. 
ers. This ſingular Appendage in the Centre he 
will therefore know is a Nectarium: fo Lixx avs, 
the firſt who eſtabliſh'd the Doctrine of theſ- 
Glands, has nam' d it. # oth 
__ The Filaments are five, but they are ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable, from their Minuteneſs: their Bur- 
tons make Amends, and are ſufficiently conſyi 
cuous : they are oblong, ſharp, ſplit at the 
Bottom, and at the Points convergent. 
© The Styles are as inconſiderable as the Fil 
ments; bur their Stigmata or Tops mark them 
as ffdiigly as the Buttons do the Filament 
theſe are two, they crown two oval Rudiment, 
and ate themſelves large and rounded. 
Where the Styles are wanting, or where they 
ate not diſtinct, we have obſerved theft Stigmata 
mark the female Organs, and eftablith that Par 
of the eſſential Character. | 
They are two in this Flower, 
therefore the Plant is of the Digynia; and its 
five Buttons, counted where the Filaments are le 
obvidis, ſhew it one of the fifth Linnea 
The Seed-veſſels ate two after every Flower, 
and they are long like Pods, with many final! 
Seeds, crown'd with a long filky Down, 


=- . 4 
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| Culture of this Apocynun. 
It is a Native of North America, where it 
thrives beſt in a deep, rich and light Mould; in 
| Thickets, at the Sides of Foreſts, or near lofty 
Trees. It dots not bear abſolute Shade, nor wil 
grow freely where there is open Sun. * 
We learn by this to compoſe an artificial Soil 
for it, and adapt a proper Situation. 
Let the Gardener mix one Buſhel of Meados- 
| Earth, rich and black; two Buſhels of Pond- 
Mud, three Pecks of Wood-Pile Earth, and one 
of Hogs Dung. Theſe ſhould be thrown up in 3 
Heap, and turn'd at Times. | 
When this is ready, and Seeds are procur'd 


from America, let a Pot be fill'd with it, and 
ſome 
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i Cover them with a Straw's Breadth of the ſame 


| for they are to have no more of this Nurſing : 


19. 


g 0. rugged: e « Place i Colley « 
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Compoſt ſifted upon them ; and this being dome, 
early in March let the ſhooting of the Seeds be 
m_ by ſetting 1 


— whin- they hate 6 line Metght;" 
would be remov'd into ſeparate ſmall Pots, 
and thaded in the Hot-Bed, till they have taken 
Root. 

After this they muſt be hardened to the Air, 


the Seedlings require it, 6— . 
Apocynum are hardy. 

- In May, let « Border be choſen chat K wil | 
ſhelter'd, warm, and ſomewhat ſhaded, at leaſt, 
that has not any Time the full Blaze of a Noon- 
Day Sun. 

Ls the Earth an 6 Spore 
ſufficient for the Number of Plants intended to | 


be pueſerved, and tlitow in , March. 
Inches deep. 


Take the Plantz carefully out of the Pots, 


with the whole Ball of Earth, and trim the out- 
ſide Fibres. Open Holes at a Foot and half Di- 
france, and ſet in the whale Ball of Earth with its 
Plant perfectly upright. 


Draw fame Mauld over the Surface of the 


Ball of Earth from the Pot, and ſettle it well 
about the Stem; and then give every Evening a 
gentle Watering, and the Plantation will ſucceed. 


They will grow more and more vigorous every 


Dey. 


Their d Buch will alfotd Noutiſhment 
enough to the Roots for the firſt Days; and after 
this the Fibres on the Surface will ſhaot; the 
Ball will crack and break with the frequent Wa- 
terlagsy and new Shoots will be form d every 
Way. | 
Some of the Plant will Gower the firk Sgafon; 
and all the ſucceeding Summer. 


4 6. INDIAN "mEL19TROPE, 


A very deaths Plant; eh, robuſt, 


Exotics, and requiring little Care. 
© Thoſe who have written on the American 
a of "hk as cover the Fields of the Fal, 
have namꝰd it, and no one of them without | par- 
ticular Praiſe. 
' PLuxeNzT has calld it Holotrepinm America- 
num ceruleum. — DoparT, Heliotropium America- 


2 coriiis Rat bormini : and our great, and | 


moſt reſpected SLoanz has deſcrib'd a Yarigty of 
it with narrower Leaves, frequent in Jamaica, by 
the Name Heliotropium Americanum cæruleum folys | 
bormini anguſtioribus. This Hexman alſo conſi- 
der'd as a diſtin Species: but Linxnzvs, with 
great Juſtice, has determin'd it no more than a | 
Variety from Accidents of Growth. 


This Author calls the Species Heliotropinm fo. 
lis cordato ovatis, acutis, ſcabriuſculis ſpicts foli- 
tariis fruftibus bifidis: Heliotrope, with rough, oval, 
heart-ſhap'd and pointed Leaves, and with ſingle 
Spikes and divided Fruit. The Gardeners Lan- 
guage calls it Indian Turnſole. | 

The Root is long, white, woody, ſlender, acrid | 
in Taſte, and hung about with many Fibres. 

The Stalk is four Foot high, robuſt, ridg'd, 
hairy, with thick-ſet Briſtles, whitiſh and greeniſh 
toward the Bottom; but from the Middle upwards 
ſtain'd with a florid Crimſon. 


The Leaves are large, and in the higheſt De- 
= lingular. They ſtand irregularly ; and they 

ve long Footſtalks, hollow'd and wing'd. 

The Leaf itſelf is broadeſt at the Baſe, where 
it has a heart-like Indenting for the Stalk, thence 


it grows ſmaller to the Extremity, where it is | 


pointed ; the Edge is regularly wav'd and ſinua- 


| ted, and the whole Surface of the Leaf is curdled 
up, avd rqugh, 

Naturally the Ribs and Edges of theſe Leaves 
which hang upon the upper Part of the Stalk aze 
purple; the reſt of a duſky green; but often, 
Where the Plant is in full Sun, the purple Wach 


itſelf over the whole Leaf and its Foo and 


the Plant, even before it flowers, has a rich 
glowing Aſpect. 

The Flowers are not large, hut from their 
Manner of Growth very conſpicuous. They are 
diſpos'd in double Series along one Side of long 
flender Footſtalks, which at their Ends curl in a 


ſpiral Line, and have been underſtood to repre- 
ſent a Scorpion's Tail. 


They are, when the Plant is properly encou- 


| rag'd, of a very delicate purple, much upon the 


blue. 

As the Soil and Culture ſuit the Plant more or 
leſs, theſe will be more upon the red Caſt, or 
more upon the blue ; but when they have this 
true blueifh purple, they are in their greateſt Per- 
fection. 

Each Flower is ſupported on a very ſhort Foot- 
ſtalk upon the common Branch, but they ſtand ſo 
thick this is ſcarce ſeen; 

The Cup is form'd of a ſingle Piece, divided 
at the Edge into five Segments ; and the Body of 
the Flower is made of a ſingle Petal. This is 
tubular at the Baſe, and divided at the Rim into 
five irregular, unequal and obtuſe Segments. 

The Opening to the Tube is clos'd by five ſmall 
Scales, which converge at the Point, and form a 
kind of Star. | 


In this Part of the Flower are plac'd the Fila- 


ments : they are five, very minute, and top'd 
with 
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March. pd with ſmall Buttons. The Style is ſingle ; 
it riſes in the Midſt from a four-parted Rudi- 
| ment; and when. the Flower is fallen, CES 
ripen in the Cup nakec. 

We. have told our Student that the Clas 

of Linn avs have their Name from the Number 

of the Filaments, This Plant is one of the fifth, 

the Pentandria ; and its nge Style mers it alſo | 


W 


Culture of this Tunxsorx. 


It is an Annual, and native of the warmer 
Parts of America, as alſo of Africa and Afie : in all 
theſe Places it lives in the ſame kind of Soil, light, 
dry and ſandy, yet not without ſome Nichneſs. 

In America it covers the Banks on rifing 
Grounds ; and having uſually a Soil too fertile | 
for its true Nature, it is luxuriant in Growth, 
but wants the glowing Colour. 

In the Eaft- Indies the Leaves are veined and 
ſpotted with an elegant Crimſon ; but in the ab- 


ſolute Sands of Africa, it ſhews its brighteſt | 


Luſtre.. 

Ie will not there riſe to the Height it reaches 
in thoſe other Countries, but tis throughout often 
of a bloody purple: ſo ſingular, that our rudeſt 
Voyagers have gaz'd upon it, and declar'd their 
Wonder. 
| In Europe we ſee little of its Elegance; and the 
prime Gardener MiLLzz ſpeaks his beſt Know- | 
| ledge, when he calls it a Plant of no great 
Beauty. | | 

The African Colour, or even the Zaft- Indian 
Spots, are to be obtain'd only by a peculiar Cul- 
rure, a Management with which he was not ac- 


quainted, and theſe are its great Recommenda- | 


tion. 


the Eaft-Indies muſt be us'd ; but as they often 
come over bad, many more ſhould be ſon than 
on other Occaſions. 


The Spring is the Seaſon 5 
Plant is an Annual, the earlier that is done the 
better. 


Let a Compoſt be firſt made for it thus: 
Waſh ſome coarſe Pit- Sand, till the Water 
runs from it without Colour. Set it over the 
Fire in an Iron Pot, and let it be well heated. 
It will acquire a rediſh Hue, and this ſhews it 
is done enough. 


little Water; and as ſoon as they have Strength fot 


Let Seeds be 'obtain'd, if that can be done, 
from Africa; if not, thoſe of our Colonies, or of 


— 


and add one Peck of black Meadow. Earth 
Sprinkle on à lietle Soot, add a Handful of $41, 
and throw the Heap up to the Weather. 
Ia February fill a" Garden-Pot with this, and 
ſcatrer upon k a little very nch Riodd, 
about a Quarter of an Inch thick: upon thi, 
ſtrey the Seeds. Sift over them a little of the 
| Compoſt ; ſprinkle the Surface wi Wa. 
ter, and fer the Pot up ro che Rim in a Bark. 


When the young Plants come up allow them 3 


removing, - tranſplant them each into a 
Pot of the Compoſt, Let theſe be Pots of the 


middling Size, for the Plants are not to be re. 

mov'd any more. 
Settle the Earth to their Roots by 2 gentle 
Watering, with Water that has ſtood in the Bark. 
Bed or Stove ; and then ſet in the Pots again up to 
the Rim. Shade the Bed with Mats till they are 


well rooted, and then 2 inure them to 
the Air. 


In the Beginning of June they may be finally 
ſer out : and for this Purpoſe a Place ſhould be 
choſen open to the full Sun. 
Hitherto the Plants will be green, or but little 
ting d; but from the Time they are expos'd ty 
the full Sun, they will begin to change their Co- 
jour: the. tenderer Leaves will. be blotched and 
Fpotted with Crimſon, the others of the Colour 
of red Port Wine: extremely ſingular and plea- 
ſing. They will flower here; and Seeds muſt be 
ſay d with Care. | 
The Plant is fo ſingular that it is worth pr 
ſerving thro the Winter; and this is to be dons 
by preventing its flowering, and defending it 
If one or two of them be tranſplanted two 
or three Times during the Beginning of Summer, 
and the Heads cut off when the Buds of the Stalks 
for flowering appear, the Plants being remov'd a 
the Approach of Winter into the Stove, will live 
Frag that Seaſon, and flower early in 
Spring. 
This is the t by which we have 
brought forth ſeveral Flowers of Autumn in early 
Spring : an Article of Gardening little underſtood, 
but very pleaſing. 
The intelligent Reader will ſee this in the 
ſeveral late Plants we have given in theſe Num- 
bers, figur'd from Nature at the Time of this 
Flowering. 


Mix a Buſhe! of this with five Pecks of Marle, 
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Their Stems will, by this Management, nom be 
advancing apace, and he muſt prepare fax their 
Support. The Weight of a double Hyacinth is 
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thoſe for u mere advanced Seas. 
The Reader will remember what we direced to 
be done ſome Time fince to the Pots of Auricu- 
lazy: ther ſame will be now needful to be done to 


roo much for its Stalk ; Nen 
"Ra is a great deal of the Beauty loſt when 


„ een 
Stalk. 


' Near every Root let there be b 
Ground, a ſhort, but ſtrong; Stick; not Willow 


Ornament. The is to conceal the 8 
a ny oe "This ſhould dd 


n n 
quire the ſame Care and Attention; and he who 


heavy Cluſter, will do very well to for its 


2 Tying of the ſame Colour. : 
Let the/ Plants be carefoily guarded from cold | 
Winds and tos much Rain: but, on the other 
Hand, let them not either be choak · d by Cover- 
ing, or deſtroy'd for Want of Water. 
Let the Air come to them though cold 
Blaſts are kept off; and 3 
let them have à little Water; but, 
this, Care muſt be taken not to hurt the Buds. 
It muſt be ſprinkled from a ſmall Pot round the 
5 . 5 of the Mould; for if any Quantity of it 
= pon ths Part where the Bud is riſing, it will 
odge there, and will rot; or, at leaſt, greatly da- 
mage the tender Part df the Stem. 


T 
rob being taken of the Spring Flowers, 


e ering 
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theſe Plants, budding for Flower: me- 
knows his Kinds and where he is to expat a | 
Support, hy a ſmall Stick auen and by 


Mould is dry, 
in the giving 


| the Carnations ; and the flowering of theſe Plants 
greatly upon this Dreſſing. 
preceding Autumn. many fine Carnations 
were direfted to be ported for this Seaſons flow- 
| it is theſe that now require dreſſing 

"Firſt et all dead Leaves be rakerr of, and let 
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8 are to be rais'd where they 


forming a kind of Cluſters, tho? 
* moſt ſpecious Flowers, yet are pretty 


een eee 


| dior, they. "ag as. little 
in upon the Uniformity of the 
Borders; +and the. taller and 
par Flowers ſhew themſelves more, di- 
mare gracefully by this Mixture, 
the Eye is carry'd on from one to an- 
Fa an uninterrupted Manner. 
Week let ſeveral Spots of a Yard in 
and of the Breadth of the Border, be 
for chüs Purpoſe, with the Ketmia Veſicaria, 
ute Poppy, and Candy Taft: and in appropria- 
| ted Places let the Gardener put in ſome Sweet 
and Tangier Peaſe. 
' Where there is a diſagreeable Stump, or other 
natural Deformity that cannot well be rethov'd, 
| theſe hide it; they will run up the difagreeable 
Part, and cover it with Flowers as well as Fo- 
liage. , | | 
All that is to be done to theſe ſeveral Plants 
is to thin them where they riſe too cloſe; and let 
the Gardener, in this, as well as other Inſtances, - 
remember that the univerſal Error is leaving theſe - 
too near. A few well nouriſh'd Plants will fill 
the Spot and anſwer the Purpoſe better, as well 
| as be in themſelves handſomer, than a greater 


de well 


Number of the ſame Kinds ſtarv'd and crowded. 
4 T The 
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March. " The Difference in Aſpe&t of a Garden and a 2 few of the ſtrongeſt be pull/d up: after thi, 
D let the Ground between them be very well clear d * 
they grow irregularly ;. and, in the Borders the | from Weeds, firſt by Hand; aud when the Plantg 
free Ground is Teen between them. Thee ae 4 | are firong by hocing, Aba Dreaking "the Surface 
kind of Plants which have more of the Weed | From Time to Time let them have gentle Wa. 
than the Flower Aſpect; and, if not thus ma- terings, and particularly when the Buds appear 
nag'd, the Spots where riſe wil an Air | for i9g : a ly at that 
2 they 258 1 werigg: upon a good Supply Time 
Therefore, when'the Plants appear, — 
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A -atings the | ll Hh S 
ſowing of biennial and perennial Flower- | are to be ſhaded by ſome of the Buſhes. 
Seeds, For a Supply for the Borders in fucceeding | The particular Management for each Kind we 
- Seaſons. We have directed the Manner ef this | ſhall give under its ſeparate Head ; here we remind 
in the laſt Number, and there is little Trouble. | the Gardener only what is to be done in gener 
The Kinds proper for this, Sowing, are the Whatever Exotic Trees and Shrubs we har 
ny pA directed to be rais'd from Cuttings, in the open 
Kind not annual; and e e Cares, Air, will now cothe under the Gardener's Had 
Wigs wing Dy | ITS Part of the Nurſery where te 
Tiie emen Mathod of pragentna chant. (| a Part W 
and indeed: moſt other: of the fibrous-yooted. Pe- Ground is not too dry: let him dig and break 
rennials, is by. parting the Roots: but we have, | the Mould very well; and, dividing it into u 
in other Inſtances, ſhewn the Preference of ring manf Farts as he intends Kinds, let him plur 
Plants, from Seed,. and it holds true in 8 greater cheſe carefully, fix and gather up the Mould wi 
or. leſs Degree in all. The Trouble is nothing, | Wout them: and if the Place have not a ſuffcen 
and Plants loſs. e nee natural Shade, let him defend the new Plantzia 
you Hook poutings N 4 by a Reed- Hedge. 
Remove out. of 'the Bed where: they we two Let the Ground be kept in a moderate Degr 
cloſe, the Yews, Hollies, and Cypreſſes, plant- of Moiſture, neither dry nor crumbly, and per 
ing them 0 4 greater Diſtance, i they be not yet | Seng Clear from Weeds ber wil thus rot = 
wanted in the Garden, or ready for it. * due Time, and after one Year will be fit for n- 
This Removal will be attended with no Ha- x | | 
. 
about their Roots; and we have ſnewn how uſe- Trees and Shrubs the A * 
ful the frequent Removal of young Trees in a | of rhem will be now up, way DA * 
Nurſery is from its A 
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protect them. 
Roots in a ſmall Compaſs ; and | ſuffer leſs at their If the Ground be too dry let him refreſh it 
laſt Removal. ; 

with Water. This muſt be done in a Morning, 


In another Bed, let the Seeds of the Fir 
and Pine Kinds, carefully - ſeparated from their Howe” ee 1 dues ad 
Cones, be ſown; and the Saſſafras and Virginian He muſt let no Weeds ſtand among them ; 1d 
Cornus on other Spots. he muſt bait Traps for Vermin, and ſtick u 
The ſame Care is requir'd for all theſe in the | Scarecrows, or hang Lines of / Feathers, to k*? 
firſt raiſing, and it is very little: the Bed ſhould | off Birds. 
be defended by a few Buſhes ; and the Ground, | The Growth that will ſoon be out of Danger, 


when the young Trees appear, kept very clear | is now of all others the eaſieſt of Deſtructon, 
from Weeds, refreſh'd with Water when too dry; | and the W tempting. 
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rr In Walls vil begin to bloſſom theſe muſt 


ing Vines in 3 Way praftis'd. very ſuc 

by who haye kept it a. Secret hi- 
ebb sf be added for the pte 
ſent, is, that the Earth muſt not be ſuffered to 
at firſt too dry about their Roots. 
For the Sake of thoſe who ſhall prefer the old 
Method by, Cuttings, (for, Prejudice is powerful, 
and Men of great aſſum d Knowledge. prefer it) 
we ſhall direct the Managment in chat Way. | 
The Cuttings planted for this Purpoſe: ſhould 
be about fifteen Inches long ; they ſhould be 
Re e 
3 old Wood cut. away with 
them. | 
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Theſe muſt be plecd Umag in the Ground, 
with only one Eye above the Surface. A to the 
reſt, the common Management ſerves them, and 
they rarely fail to grow but the Advantage is all 
on the Side of Layers, for they raiſe better Vines, 
an. n 


zr 
dient invented by cunning Idleneſs ; and it has 
been ill introduced, in general, as preferable to 


the other. The Layer when planted is to be cut: 


and in this the common Pratice is alſo erroneous. 

We will ſuppoſe two trailing, Branches upon it, 
as is cuſtomary : every one knows theſe are to be 
reduc'd, but the proper Manner is not ſo well known. 
They are commonly ſhortened to two or three 
Buds a- piece; but it is better to take off one 
Branch and ſhorten the other. This we ſhall 
conſider at large treating of the Vine. 

In favourable Seaſons ſome of the Fruit-Trees 


be deſended from Froſts, or ſharp Winds, or 
there ill be Miſchief from their early Open: 


„ vi: few zern 240, t 

For this Purpoſe, a Reed Vino ers Grid 

of Canvas let down fror the Top of the Wall, 

will be very uſeful. Whenever the Nights are 
froſty theſe are to be let down but the Trees 

muſt be no longer covered than the Danger laſts; 

for that would otherwiſe bring on new Hazards. 

We have: explain d this in our Directions for 
guarding the Beds of curious Flowers: they muſt 
not be made too tender while they are protected 
from the ſevereſt Nights: they would that Way 
be in Danger from every chill Blaſt afterwards, 
therefore theſe Defences muſt only be us'd during 
the ſevere Nights and the Trees muſt be left 
open to the Sun at all other Times. 

After this Defence is left off if there come 

Blaſts, the beſt Way will be to ſtick in 
a few ſmall Pieces of Furze-Buſh' in proper Pla- 
ces, ſo as not to hurt eee and they will 
keep off the Danger. 

This Week let dr Rappbery Beds have the 
Refreſhment of a good Digging. Thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to the common and ſucceſsful 
Practice of Nurſeries, know how cloſe the Earth 
ET Cn oe Rowe of young) Tree 
without Danger, 

The ſame Method is to be practis d here: the 
whole Ground between them muſt be dug up 
deeply and carefully, and be very well broke with 
the Spade. This will encourage the Roots to 
ſhoot new Fibres in Abundance; and the Surface 
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CHLORIS, or the K 


HE Cauliflower Plants which we directed 

ſome Weeks ago to be rais'd upon a Hot- 
Bed, will now be of a Bigneſs to require tranſ- 
Planting, 

A ſecond Hot-Bed muſt be prepar'd for them, 
and it muſt be covered with an Inch more- of 
Mould in Thickneſs than the laſt. This Bed muſt 
be kept covered till the Mould has acquired a pro- 
per Temper of Heat, and then the Plants muſt be 
carefully taken out of their firſt Bed and ſet in 
this, at the Diſtance of two Inches every Way. 
The Bed muſt be ſhaded, and they muſt be wa- 


7 


| they are, after this, to take their Growth in the 


will be open to the Dews and Rains. 


ITCHEMN- GARDEN. 


ter'd till they have taken good Root: but after 
that the Glaſſes muſt be rais'd in the Middle of 
every fine Day, and they muſt have Air, that by 
Degrees they may be brought to a Hardyneſs for 
tranſplanting. The Gardener muſt remember 


open Ground; and this gradual hardening of 
them, will, at the ſame Time, — their run · 
ning up too weak. 

This Week is a very proper Seaſon for fowing 
Red Cabbage. The Ground muſt be well dug, 
and carefully levell'd for it: and in a Month 


they 
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= A ates du Abe wilt ſpread into 4 
Parſneps and Carrots : we have ordered our Gar-. Circle, and ſoon grow to a good Size; the Bud 
dener to do this more cham once already But, 50 f of the Sat would wow after this/appear, ar} bug tk 
guard againſt Accidents, it will be very proper wo malt y a Meigs be prevented. we 
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Thoſe who like the Alexander Flyvotr mayfow- * poems and broke fine 


2 Crop now'y they mult (Face, 4 cron Line rs 
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up in the Manner of 1 - 

r E fog rag dr as & the Play 
© Phe -+Sowing) at this 8 
others, beoends when por_ Laps the Ground awe; up. rr che Centr 
erer and in each Hole place obe 
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| This Week let a Piece ef Ground be dug wp except their Terz 
for Dandelion.” It 1% Heaſant and? tender F re d e eng the Fibrs 
Plant, of the Endive Nature; and, Shen well | of «the Roots malt de wind, and the inc: 
| Looyes gather'd' rogettiery, andry*F looſely a th 
"Td & Piece of Bas en 
« more wholeſome Plant. Ta 


The French have tanght nhl ods t N 
and many, indeed moſt, am ſond of is ; but none 
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nagement. 
Mr. Minen condemm it an a Weed and ad 
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cine, to pick it up in the 
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ymprev'd by Ouure. 4 lit: nant 15 
The true Methodtis this: 1 1 
0 Let « good Quantity ef Seeds benen den 
lanes, juſt when the Down begins to 
ake, and let them ib wien (from. che large 
and rankeſt. Culture will take off all the 
Strength 3 and, theſt' Seeds” pill yield 
the N 88. EN. . | | 
1. a Bed be ty Pe la yo | Leaves inn e re FROM 240 5 Y 
Ground, working in . ſome old Dung from, a | - The Ground muſt be kept Ger of Week, 
Wen Ed. "tht Digging." Se: the Seal angchoPlartowarer'd obty orice th Hires Days, if 
carefully and party ever over the Surface, whe it | they begin do row dl for f Wetttd oo BY 
it has been laid perfectly level, chuſing for this at firſt they would rot 2 n & 15 26s 
Work che Evening of a- mild Day. - Sift fore = As dy ſhoot up the Mov 
Mould, about a Quarter of an Inch Thickneſs | ptboaloms-upabiec ateyF if they mul 
over chem, and give. a gentle Sprinkling of Water. | be taken up for Service as wanttk 
We noed not tell the Gardener Seeds of Datide- — 
len will quickly grow, but it is his Buſimeſe to  a6-cho-grat-Excellence of t is ne brit 
promote chis as much, and keep the Plants grow- ſo Soon to a Size; and this ld a Seaſon. when 
ing u faſt in he can, for upon r che | | paces 0h 
"Repeat the: Watering genely-eyery ober Even- A Monthiafrcontis firſt Ci6p/t bien + 650 
1 labs Plants appear, and then give them a i be pus imo the Groutid ; tb 
good Sprinkling every Evening. & 44 4. repeated ente im fe Werke during 
Dis up 4: Piece- af -very-mellow, Ground, in-a | There. ill by ne Scher 
* of che Kicchep-Garden not 10% much en- cen throughout the Winter; för the late Ban 
pex'dz and when the Planta haye a little Strength Planes will aſt a great white TEES 
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NUMBER XXX. 
For the fuſt Week in APRIL. 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfedtion. 


I 


. The Oxlip itſelf, in the ſimple State, is con- 


7 


N this and thi factrcling Chapter we treat of | 
Varieties rais'd, by the Gardener's Art, from 
Planes wild in our Pattures. 


fider'd- by the ' ſtrict Eye of Science but as a Va- 
riety. of the Primroſe: Kind: it appears indeed a 
the common Cowſlip, the Primroſe Flowers ap- 
pearing cluſter d in it Upon the Cowſlip Stalk. ' 
We have already \acquainted the Reader, that 
Linx avs-conſiders the Primnele and Cowſlip but 
as two States of the ſame Plant; the Oxdip chere- 
fore it is plain he muſt rank with them under the 


Name of a. Variety ; and tis a Luxuriance in the | 


OK 22 Plant = here lay before che 
5 Offspring the common Oxlip- 
Seed well managed. 

The old Botaniſts held the Primroſe and Con: 
lip diſtinct in $ pecies as Appearance, and this Plant, 
in its wild I. ſimple State, a Species ſeparate 
from either. They call'd ic Paralyſs major, Pa- 
rahfis inodora aut vix odora, and Verbaſculum pra- 
tenſe, aut Slvaticum inodorum. In the ſpe- 
cious Variety of which. we treat in this Place, 
they call d it Paralyfis fore geminato inodor a. 

The Name of the y ole Kind in the Linn aan 
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as the trivial or common Name of the April. 
Sur Primula elatior : this Kind, if dignify'd ————= 
with a ſeparate Name, muſt be call'd Primula 
elatior prolifera. 

The Root is compos'd of numerous very long 
Fibres, connected to a ſmall Head. 


The Leaves riſe without Footſtalks, and are 
large and oblong, conſiderably broad, and of a 
pale green ; whitiſh on the under Side: they are 
rough on the Surface, and have irregular Veins 
and they are 4 little wav'd or indented at the 

The Stalk riſes in the Midſt of theſe, and is 
round, firm, upright, and fix Inches high : its 
Colour is a pale green, and it is a little hairy. 
On the Top of this main Stem there is 4 Circle 
of Red, and from this Part riſe fix or eight ſlen- 
der Foorſtalks of conſiderable Length, ſupport- 
ing the Flowers, ſpread out by this Means, into 
a kind of Umbell. 

Theſe Footſtalks are very delicate; of à fleſhy 
Hue, and a little hairy: on the Top of each 
ſtands a double Flower; not full of Petals from 
the ſame Baſe, as in the common Way; but pro- 
liferous, as in that elegant Datura defcrib'd in a 


preceding Number. One Flower crowns each 
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is a bright and fine yellow. 

When the Plant is not well manag'd, the | 
Flowers will be ſmaller and paler ; but when full 
_pourilh'd,. aud not ſtinted for Rosen, they härte a 


very hvely Tinge- 1807 yin tho Sd ec irs in 
The Conſtruction of the Flower ve have de- 


ſerid d before, for i is the lame wach dhe chef 


the Primula Kind ; one Peral forms it, and chis is 
wbuliire t the Bur. It has i Mort half round 
- Necks and froth) this Putt it fuells out io abroad 
ande Run, rut intd five Segments, auch ure 
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-Wichin the tubular Part of- the Fleur ariſe 
five Filaments+ chey are rt, ant] Have poltited 
394 convergent, Buttonz Amidſt theſe: appears a 
_ Gagle Style: n rie from; @ ruh Rudimeny 
which afterwards becomes oblang, and halds ina 
Goglc Cell numero Seeds. ud 
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be of a ſomewhat: firmer Nature, and the Place a 
latlo-more, expos'd.- to the Sun. The Strength of 
the Root ill depend upem the former Conſiders: 
tion; and the Calouring of the: Fla will be 
infucrced by be rtr 

— double Flowely: geddes 
4 hunt with innw- Seeds ; but whenever chiat deppen, it Nbuld be 

watch'\d-with Care 
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Whichever Method be taken, che Courſe! of 
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Seo muſt Us ſoẘñ upbn a Border in the ſume 
Mauaner ast thoſe of che former; and from the 
Plants thus rais'd Seeds are to be ſav'd again; 
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Pl. 30. Among the vaſt Variety that Culture has pro- 
Fig. 3. duced from the Seeds of the common Crocus of 
the Spring... we. have. not one. more .conſpicugus.. 
than this; tho? ſeveral, on a near View, more deli- 
cately painted. _- | 
muſt not be deny'd its Place. Leſs Care ind 
Culture raiſe it; and beſide its maſculine and no- 
ble Beauty, it has the Advantage ef tarly fower- 
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great Excellence. 2 
All the Time the Gatdener is expecting Seeds 
from it, his Borders are decorated with its native 

Beauty, l ann cette want 14 5 441 
The more correct Botanical Writers, we have 
before. told the Student, call all the. Crocus by 
one common. Name ; bur tis fit we tell the Gar- 
earlier and leſs critical. un O3Q 4 gs. A 
The Breadth of the Leaves, and Bigneſs: and 
Colour of the Flower, were, its Di- 
ftirgtion. Hence CLuszys call'd it Crocus ern | ., 
latifolius purpureus flore majore. This J. Bavnans | 
copy d, and Cazrar little alter d: his Name is 
others call it Crorus ver maximus and the in- 
duſtrious Dutab, in whoſe: Gardens, it long ſince 
Place whence they receiv d. che Roots, Crocus pur 
Pureus Neapolitanus : Purple Crogus of \ Naples...” 
-  Laxx.av8 joins it with the other. Varieties, | 
Inder the common Name: Crocus ſpatha uniualga, Body; 
tadiaali cotolle tubo Jongifſimg!: Crocus, with the] and divided into three Par 
ene 

In an Eyening the Flower has 4 light Scent: 
it is Gpguler and not unpleafing. 
ed. Dot af: n of the other Crocus's which we dæſcrib d be- 
| m ths Top of the Root, | fore. And in the wf, 
and three or four Leaves with, them: theſe in | together; wi 
both Kinds reſemble zhok. of the common hello | Flowers of che original Colour. 
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The common Waiters alli rightly hong 
tia, i Chamiris.: latifetiz, a ri, minor. 


To cheſe Names they add farther Diſtinctions 
fram.the Colaur af ah Flower) Gb bee Changes 
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have ſpoken; and i IA not N ůerful, that in 
Sonnet hi ta à Character they havt run 1 


Confuſion, and deſerib d. it many Pimes over 
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Hot Vat e bene afing Sell, The Tate acrid 
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+ The Leaves: ans rumeraus, and of ai-pale bor 
Llegant green: they are broad, and they terminate 
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in a Point, they e three Inches i in age and 


K a firm Subſtance... = 
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In the Midſt of theſe riſes a 2 Stalk, firm, 


knorty, flatted, and about two Inches high, bear- 
ing à ſingle, but large and very conſpicuous 
Flower. The Leaves exceed the Stalk in Height, 
but the F lower riſes above them; and the whole 
Plant has 3 a molt pleaipgAbeh. ar kd. Hi 

There is no Smell; but Nature has well 


aton'd for that Ualsck zin; Size: and. :Eotour-: || 
ing. Naturally the general Colour is a blueiſn 
Fagan paler and leſa glowing where the 'Svil 


ſuit ; but in more favourable Ground 


wild, it becomes derp and very rich in Tuc. 
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This is the moſt E — * but it is 
ſometimes white; and the ſame Defect of Nou- 
riſhment which denies Colour to the Flowers, re- 
ducing alſo their Subſtance, they become papery, 


and, i 2h the Whate wants e delicate and 


Mw TR TH 1 


FEES e ſeen in the wild Plant, is, 


thas 1565 Petals are, .. ſtain d with innumerable 
Veins; of 4 pere Violet ;, which, when, che 
Body of the ; Flower has More of the purple, and 
ſeſß of the blue Tinet. gives a. youderfull an 


ing Variation. 


Thus far Nature, 929ans inthe Ch of 
this, Flowers ;but.in;Gargens the Laxuance agd 
Change arg endless... 
The bearded Fart at che, Raſd of the Prrals, 
which/is fighter, i this than many, other Species, 

of u deep hlus a the Porals har; tand upright 


1 preps pale, the -qthers of u. deep purple; 


boch plain, oribath vein' d.: che upper Pertals-witl 
be Fleſh Colour, vein'd with purple, or- ſtain'd 
— — —v— 1 19 
with deep purple, in vegulàr and beautiful Veins, 
und Uns eieher toughout or in the upper Petals 
only; the others being — be 
of yellow. 7 

The Tower” Petals will be ſometimes perfect 


upper ones in various Degrees purple. 


* me are the aniverfal Tincts, and theſe the 


more peculiar Manners of their Diſtribution. A 


| Voturne might be 1 — ee tliem i in 


We have conſider d bichertg the Counts of 
the Flower, but we are now to lead the Botanical 
Student” 0 its ICIS; which is not lels ſin- 
gular, ©. 
It riſes ning naked foam the Summit of 
the Stalk, but at ſome Diſtance below there js a 
kind of filmy Scabbard, Might and inconſiderable. 

Six Perals form the Flower, and they-are-truly 
diftin&, tho' united by their Bottoms. They are 
oblong, large, wav'd at the Edges, obtuſe at the 
Ends, and variouſly diſpos'd';. three are plac'd 


outward, and theſe drogp : three others ſtand in- 
yard, and 


of the three outer Petals there is a bearded Line: 
this is the Nectarium of the Flower. It is not fo 
conſpicuous in this as in, ſome other Species, but 
lies in a Manner bury'd in the Hollow of the Pe- 
tals. : | 

The Filaments are three, they are ſituated upon 
the lower Petals, OP have oblong depreſs'd 
Buttons. 


The Style is ſingle, and very ſhort, but its 


and divided into three expanded Segments. 


The Seed-veſſel is oblong, and pointed, and 
contains. in three Cells numerous large Seeds. 


3 The 


Top or Stigma, is extremely conſpicuous, large, 
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Werhave nam'd many of the Gardeners fa- 
vourite Daffodils, and have yet ſeveral more to 
mention : they riſe from Species we have deſcribed 
before ; therefore few Words will ſerve for their 


5. DOUBLE LEMON DAFFODIL. 


Botanical Explanation; and their Beauty is ſufficient 


to recommend them to the Gardener's moſt atten- 
tive Notice. Of theſe the Double Lemon 

is far from the leaſt conſpicuous. It is familiar 
in full Perſection in the Gardens of Holland; 
but though not unknown in England, it — 
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= 
Centra 
Eye, retaining its otig 


; g el Bn 1 3 
The earlier Abi der G e 
and purple Avricutts as diſtinct Species, ant Call d 
them Auricula urſi flore luteo; 22 r fart 
E. By ho calls them due Alpina 
AUHINE, w 
lutea, and Scuba Alpina purpurea, has his Fol- 
lowers. 
:; Que; Name Awichla, which Gardeners miſ- 
pLoneunce R]. and ſome ſpeaks Aricula, is the 
firſt Wond in be old Latin erm. Auricula Ln, 
neee 


funde wn on bene d 03 21. Sb bar ; 00H 


2 * the Plant, in all us r 


and — 

Li, Sc 

e d Pramula. ina 
Gardeney will be offended - i net 


WIE 
& tothe Condition of A Cowflip but: ths | 
Fb of Science, all will be found juſt. Tu 
Colour of the Flower, or Statelynels of - Growth: 
cannot. diſtinguiſh Species; and, in declaring the 
two ſuppos'd diſtinct Kinds the ſame, and the 
Plant to have all the Characters of the Primula, 
Linn vs follows, with a juſt Preciſion, his own 
Method. 
We have obſerv'd that the yellow Auricula is 
ome. but no other Way, except in the Co- 
of the Flowers, different from this larger 
Spie Kind. 
The Root of this is a ſmall browniſh Head, 
hung every Way with innumerable Fibres, long, 
thick, firm, and whitiſh. 
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ily. thus reduc'd. zo one original Apr; 
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6 Th Cad e Pe 


wit StG leg pulit 
and the Eye"is yellow. —_ L OR be 
Let the Botaniſt now W Coffe 
of theou&venil: Pateah unde fas Reſearch 
which fe the Claſs tor much the Plants be- 
longs, will alſo ſhew the Characters to be — 2 
with thoſe of the Primulæ. ast ruqd b 
At che. I. * mig Stall... FARO 
Hou, of the Flowers err jufcs;ed, — 
is a kind of — or Involucrum, forn? 
yes. Exch F. Flower has, wh 
FIGular' & 9 r Cup *- 8 & 


1dges 4 HE op in 

fle faces fg ho 7 2 ao wh 

"The Betty of the Flower is one Fei, tubular 

4 ART 000 Into he 

Segmelits; theſe are expanded and obtuſe, and 

each has a heart-like Indenting at the Extremity. 
th Top of the tubular Parr ſtand five Ti. 


| lamans, Wu kind ef roufdecd Nack: they tre 


very ſhort, but their Buttons render them conff 
mus 3 theſe are pointeds:: plac d eroct, And cn. 
vergent . A ſingle delcste Style riſts in de 
| Midft, . crown'd with an globular Top; and e 


| round Rudiment from. which it proceeds, 


ripens after the Flower is fallen, into an oblong 
Seed-veſſel, in which are many ſmall Seeds. 

The Plant is thus found one of the Pentangris 
Monogynia of Linn us; and by all theſe Marks 


a Primula, not a diſtin Genus, nor demanding 
a ſeparate Name. 


Culture of this AvRICULA. 


It is a Native of the mountainous Parts of 
Europe, where it thrives beſt in a mellow Soil, 
and a South-Eaſt Expoſure. The 
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| Roots will propagate it N 
re Wc re le ear'd 


in Gardens, the Flowers will become larger | 

this Way, and brighter. 
Thus it will preſerve itſelf in the original 
Form, and thus it ſhould be kept in all good. 
Gardens, to ſhew how Culture will by Degrees 


raiſe from it, as the original Stock, chat i infigite | 


V 
1 are to be obtained, by ſowing the Seeds 


of this wild Plant, and afterwards thoſe of the beſt April. 
F lowers raifed from it. 


This we have treated of already, under general 
Heads, and ſhall in a ſucceeding Chapter, 
where we — the beſt Flowers raiſed 
from it. 

But in all theſe Sowings, ſome will riſe plain, 
and they like the Parent Plant 5 on ſhould not 
be deſtroyed. , 


CHAP. 


| | TOM 


The benen of the Flower- Garden. 


Very elegant and effential Part of the Gar- 
den this Week demands Attention; that 
where the flowering Shrubs are planted with ſome 
Trees perhaps, and certainly with Roots of Flowers 
among them. Theſe Shrubs will now be ſtrong 
in Bud; and the firſt Shoots of the intertningled 
Flower- roots will be ſeen; the Ground therefote 
may have its laſt Cleaning, without Danger of 
deſtroying any Thing, and without diſturbing the 
Flower-buds, or young, REL and Teaves, of the 
Shrubs. 

Let the Gardener take bor this * the 
Morning of a bright Day, after a ſlight Night's 
Froſt. He will thus, ſee every Shoot A, 
and the Mould will be crumbly. | 
Let him clear, away all Weeds, ; rake off all 
Rubbiſh, take away broken or ſtragling Branches 
and break the whole Surface of the Ground, . draw- 
ing up a little Mould about the Heads of the 
Plants, and round the Stems of the Shrubs. - 

The Advantages of this Practice, we have ex- 
plained 'on former Occaſions, and they will now 
be ſeen moſt plainly. 


The returning Warmth of the Air, the Moi- 
ſture of the Ground, and the vernal Strength of 
Nature encline all to growing ſtrongly, and this 
will be encouraged by the Breaking of the Sur- 
face, and cutting off the extreme Fibres of the 
Roots. 

A Thouſand new Mouths will be not given 
by this to every Plant; the new broke Earth 
will allow free Paſſage to their tender Fibres ; and 


Deus and Rains will be more perfectly blended 
with it, and better and longer detained among 


No. zo. 


it, than if they had fallen upon a more hardened 
Surface. c 


We directed laſt Week, new Hot- beds for the 
tender Annuals, Amaranths, China-Aſters, and 
the like; theſe will have now acquired a due 
Heat, ' and ne Plants muſt be 1 into 
them. 

The Nene of a mild, aer D is as 
advantageous for this Purpoſe, as for the tranſ- 
planting i in open Ground, | 

Let Lines be drawn lengthwiſe, and _ the 
Mould upon theſe new Hot-beds, at Diſtances pro- 
portioned to the Bigneſs of the Plants ; and let 
thetn be carefully ſet in. 

From this Time, they muſt lave heading and 
watering, till perfectly rooted ; and then they 
muſt be by Degrees hardened to the Air. 

Let the Gardener chuſe the Evening of a drip- 
ping Day, and bring in this Week ſome of the 


flowering hrubs, into Parts of the Garden where 
they are wanted. 


The Ciſtus's and ſome of the Cytiſus's, particu- 
larly the ſmaller, ſucceed perfectly well at this Sea- 
ſon 3 and Phillereas, and ſome others may be alſo 
planted. 

Let the Holes for theſe be large and well dug : 
the Roots taken out of the Ground without In- 
jury, and ſpread carefully in the new Place, then 
ſnipped off at the extreme Ends of the Fibres : and 
the Mould thrown in : after this, let ſome thin 
Turf from a Common be laid round about the 
Stem, with the graſſy Side downwards; and let 
the Waterings all run thro* that. The Shrubs will 


be thus - ſecured from Accidents, and ſet on 
ſpeedy Growth, 
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T. of the American Trees, and let the 
Gurdener prepare different Beds accordingly. | 

Len ie Sigg ih Grow on exc very well, 
and to à full Spade 3 and having levelled 
the Surface, ſcatter or plant the Seeds accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Kinds and Size. 

The Laarole the Cock · ſpur Thorn, and many 
other of the Mefpikis Kind, ray now be ſown : 
ald the Tulip Tree, the been Cypteſs, the 
NF ma and Virginia urs. 

— Kind, we ſhall 


ele e ee 0e the yet They) 

Leer and give the 

eren Conti?” v'. 

Some Buſhes | ſhould be ſcattered over the 

_— and Traps ſer about well baited for Ver- 
Birds ſhould not be ſuffered to haunt the 

4 and when the Mould grows — ee 


dt Nimes be tefreſhed by Waterings. 


I have found this ſtre wing Buſhes over * 
Beds, to anſwer” many Purpoſrs; beſide the firſt 
Intention of Defence. It in ſome Degree mellows 


the Ground, and keeps off the ſcorching Sun- 


Beats; und if a few 'of the onter Twigs be 


limed, jc comma ge pg eng much 


As the Danger of ſevere Münte nd Leſparath 
eaſterly Blaſts, is now in a great Meafure over, 
the Gardener may get to work apoti the remov- 
ing his exotick Trees. 

Let him chuſe a Seaſon where thete is 4 Proſpect 
of Rain, a damp Air, and a ſoutherly Wind ; 
and jet him begin with the hatcier Kinds, L 

Tbete is a great Advantage in getting them 
into the Ground im Time, but the Cate muſt be 
not to ſubje& them to too much Damage, in u 
endeavour after this Benefit. 

Let the Earth be well opened, and the Mould 
broke to receive them, and let the Roots be 


carefully ſpread and covered: after this, let 


the Surface of the Ground, about and between 


them, be defended by ſome hight Covering. 
If eaſterly Winds come on 


to defend it; and if the Expectation of Rain 
have proved fruitleſs, let the whole Plantation be 
carefully watered every other Day. 

This Care taken of thoſe ſomewhat hardier 
Kinds, which it was proper to plant firſt, let the 
moſt tender be kept in their Places, till the Wea- 
ther is more favourable for removing them. 


„ n 2 L 1 . 7 ö 5055 Y 


The Manbgemint ko ür her Ken RNA Pat 


Hils will be a proper Time for fowing | 


y 


| 


"The eg g, tie Besen . 
very proper for this Week, „ rr 
with en Point Care." 17 Sent 5 
Tbe commem ne e den 
on which all the painted and variegated Kinds are 
to be grafred: and they are beſt ſuited to thi 
Purpoſe at abeut five” Years Growth in the 
| Sced-Bed and two after their firſt tranſplanting. 
The thick and Nuggiſh Juices" of the Holly 
| wake the Seed. en daun; and the young Tree 
grow alſa lowly. 

If the Berries 'of the Holly be put into the 
Ground, "When freſh gathered up from the Tix 
| OO REID ron | 

The com mon Cuſtom is to keep! them in dry 
Sand à Year, mid then ſow them in Autumn: 
but a ſmall Piece of Ground ſerves for a Sect 
Bed, and L vr found by many Years Experience, 
dat dhe beck Way is to withe Berries as ſoon u 
| gathered 3; more Trees are raiſed, and they at 
ſtronger. ' This is Nature's Method; and in the 
Pride of leaving ber Oourſe we commonly er, 

When the young Plants have ſtood thre 
Years, | nd det Yet ese Na ir ch rand 
Beds, there requires no mote" PE EB bi 
good "Cuttings freſh,” and in Order; and to per 
form the coco See of Grefting, Gil 
due Care. Bnet 

Let See 
of the laſt Year, for the fire . 
the Shrubs and Trees will appear. 

He muſt "cheriſh" theſe, by drawing a lic 
Mould about them, by clearing away Weeds, by 
gentle Waterings; and Whete they are of the ten- 
dererer Kinds, if the Nights prove ſevere, by ſome 
Defence or Covering. © * 

This muſt be done with great Care; elle in 


| the preſerving them from the © preſent Accident, 


they will be liable x to. many more, by being mail 
too tender. 

The beſt Way is, by a Frame of very high 
Hoops, and a Covering of Canvaſs, which ml 
be taken off it! the Morning, and all Air ad- 


ly | mnted, except the moſt ſevere. 
upon this Plantation, let 4 Reed-hedge be placed 


If the Beds, where theſe are ſown, be open © 
the Eaft 5 and ſharp Winds blow from the Quat- 
ter at this Seaſon, a Rerd-hedge muſt be places 
for the Defence of the young Plants. 
They will very ſoon be out of Danger, for the) 


are gathering Strength ; and the Severity of Froſt 
and Winds is going off; but if neglected now; 
all the former Care is fruitleſs. 


SECT 


them, the Trees, muſt neverthele 
ang laid, in che Grougdt0.be ready, 71201 


00 NA, \ er 


is in many Caſey to/be,continued in another, 


for Nature is the ſame in all- Tg: thun what 


ve direfted to be done to the Hollies, in the Nur- 
ſery,; may be continued to the Fruit Trees of feve- 
ral, Kinds whether they be raiſed in a ſeparate 
Part of the. Ground under that Name, ot where 
they are to tand. 10-1067 199 1 06 © 37 

This latter Method, tho' tedipus, has Advan- 


tages. SNUOY 4 1 DNR ; Y Not bse 04 5aþ1f 
In either Caſe, the Method of Crafting muſt be 
the fame as we hay directed already. S 1 11 
The Time of, tranſplanting: Fruit- Trees is 
fully come, and we have directed it ta be, done, 
in, Regard of many Kinds : the Plantation muſt 
be now. finiſhed, or particular, Cautiops taken in 
the Delay. 10 r 
It is not that the Trees wi not take Root in 


too forward in their original Ground. 
"The proper Period of Plantation, in this laſtance | 


k defore their Shooting; and if | the, Places where: | 


they. are to ſtand, are. not. prepared to receive | 
be taken vp, 


The Method is, to open s. Fades large 6d 
deep enough, and pruging the Roots, to lay them 
in Sideways in a flanting Direction: their Stems 
muſt be ao covered with dry Straw. 

They will. chus continue ready for planting z 
d when the Hales are opened, their extreme 
Roots muſt be trimmed again, and the Mould 

well wined among them. They will ſhoot very 
1 and ſcarce ay Time or Advantage will 
be loſt by the Delay... .. 

Finally, if there be any Article left unfiniſhed 
in the Pruning, let it now be compleated, 
ke thr ll eto medling in that nee, 


he's Fig-Trees which we have directed to be 
preſerved againſt the Froſts of Winter, will now 
begin to bud, and they muſt be watched ; for the 
carliet improper Shoots are diſplayed the better. 

Theſe Trees will, after the Management we 
have directed, be now preparing their Buds for 
ſhooting ;_ and of theſe the fore-right and ill-placed. | 
muſt be rubbed. away as they appear. 


The training, and Management, of the Tree is | 


alſo now to be conſidered 3 which, to be under- 
ſtood diſtinctly, we ſhall trace from the Original. 
The new planted Fig- tree has its three Branches, 
or its three Buds, for ſhooting out ſuch Branches, 
which riſe in an oblique Direction. In the due 
Courſe of Management, the fore- right and ill. 
placed Buds being rubbed off, each of theſe three 
Branches in another Year is again parted into 
3 


"fb nk GARDEN. 


RE. Buſineſs LB three; one ſide Shoot being each Way produced, 


and ſuffered to remain: Theſe are ſtrong and 
well ſupplied, - becauſe the. diſplacing of the other 
Buds, gives theſe all the Nouriſnment. 

After this the great Care is to encourage them 

ta a due Length, and to 5 them in a proper Di- 
rection. 
. . They are to be cartied each Way, from the main 
Stem; in nearly an horizontal Direction; but he 
would be very raſh who ſhould Jay them into that 
Form at firſt. nds Sins: 

We have ohſerved before, that the Courle of Na- 
| ture is to ſnodt upright, or at the leaſt oblique in the 
Branches; that ſo long as they remain in this Di- 
rection, they will continue growing in Length, 
but they will grow very little afterwards at the 
Ends, when qnge laid flat and horizontal. On 


3 


—_— — > 


Let the Gardener conkder what Ruben of Wall 


it ſhall haye arrived at its due Growth. This being 
mark d upon the Wall by a ſtrong Line, let bim 
permit chaſe two ſide Shoots to grow in an oblique 
aſcending Direction, till they will reach within eight 
Inches of the Mark cach Way, when laid flat. 
Then is the Time to lay them horizontally. Let 


| them be brought down very nearly to the Level of 


the Bud, and thus nailed carefully without bruiſ- 
ing. They will now encreaſe very little, and that 
very ſlowly in Length; but the ſame Juices that 
ſhould haye lengthened the Branch, will ſend up 
new Shoots from its upper Side, nearly in an erect 
Poſture. I heſe are to be the bearing Branches 
and this Poſition, is to be favoured : as many are 
to be left on as will cover the Wall, and by a-care- 
ful nailing, they will be kept eaſily in their upright 
Growth, and at due Diſtance, | | 

This is to be the Managmeent of the two ſide 
Branches 3 and the middle Shoot, or main Stem, 
will furniſh a new Proviſion of Branches at a pro- 
per Place. 

When this hav cooched the. due Height of the 
_ upright Shoots from the firſt laid Horizontals, it 
| mult. be ſuffered to ſend out two fide Branches, as 
the young Tree did at firſt ; and theſe, when they 
| have acquired a due Length in their natural oblique 

Direction, muſt be reduced to Form, as the 
others. This is the * Syſtem of Manage- 
ment of the Tree. 

It is a Practice with many to take off the Ends 
of the healthy Shoots in Spring : and ſome who 


2 


Tree, declare for ending of the young Shoots in 
June: The Intention of this is to procure bearing 
| Wood for the n Seaſons; but that is better 


done 


ö | this Hepends entirely the preſent, Conſideration of 
ihe ſeveral ſucceeding, Weeks, bar they will. be | | 


' he intends to cover with his young Fig-tree, when 


value themſelves upon the Management of this 
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_ 7 "COMPEBAT BODY, &c. N 
—— done by encouraging the Buds of the hori- — thews Fr is the Places whence they 


zontal Branches. If none appear where they are N 10 
wanted, I have found the cutting a ſmall Sſit croſs- e, and thoſe e lich ere id Hell i Au- 


ways into the Bark, always produces them. | tumn, * fayourably the next Summer. Such 


— 


When the young Shots are at moderate Diſ- « o 'E: that Lime, y oe by 
tance, they will produce nearly as many Figs as Ah gives the Rule of ning, and 
Leaves. When the Figs toward the upper, Ends may tend n ren ructification 
of the Branches are büt Juſt © appearing; *the*| int the Pig tree W 66 rhs 
Leaves on the lower Parts will fall off, and the | Time as ſome may imagine. 
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HATEVER "Cutie — this Kind, und theſe as they root freely, and 
remaining in the Winter- beds, "muſt be ſpread quickly, ſhould be put in where they are to 
planted. out; and for this Purpoſe the Ground remain: The Soil ſhould be moiſt and rich, 

. ſhould be well broke; a little well-rotted Dung Plant out Lettuces which wete ſown in Autumn, 
from an old Melon- bed dug in, and all Care | and have lived thro' the Winter in warm Borders: 
taken of the Plants, that they may root quickly, Give them a free Soil, and a good Expoſure: 
and not feel too much the Check of this Removal. '| Water them often, and ſee for Slugs in Mornings 
The Earth mult be drawn up to their Stems : And Evenings : They will be elle devoured befur 

and they muſt have frequent Waterings, unleſs they are Od. 

Showers render it unneceſſary. | This. Week is very proper fot. the planting of 
A ſmall Crop of Carrots may now be'properly | new Aſparagus Beds; for the Roots are now jul 

ſown upon a, Piece of rich, free, and perfectly ſhooting, and they never ftrike ſo freely, or take 

looſe Soil. They will grow quickly” to à Size, | ſo kindly, as when planted at that Period. 


and be very delicate. The Beds muſt be very carefully prepared for 
Onions ſhould be again ſown ;; and ſome of the them, and the Planting muſt be attended to in a 
Kitchen Garden Plants of lighter Service, Burnet, due Manner, not ſlighted, a8 is too cuſtomary. 
Chervil, Bugloſs and Borage. They muſt have little Water for the firſt Weeks 
Sow Marygolds and. Spinach at the End of this | afterwards; but "ith the Buds are form'd in the 
Week, and at the ſame Time French Sorrel. new Ground, they ſhould have ſomewhat more. 
Plant Winter Savory, and other of the hardier | Let all the young Crops of all Kinds that ge 
Kinds that grow from Slips 3 allowing them ſome || now; ſprouting from the Spring ſowing, be ke: 
rich Pieces of the Ground under Shade and Shel- | very free from Weeds. Theſe muſt be taken up bj 
ter. They muſt be watered till they. have taken | Hand, among the ſmaller Kinds; but, where the 
Root; and when they are ſtrong, and have | Plants are larger, and they are to ſtand more diſtant, 
made ſome Shoots, they muſt be removed with the Hoe will ſave a great deal of that Labour. 
Balls of Earth into their Places. Dig up a Bed of rich Earth, and ſow Purſlin. 
Sage and Roſemary, Hyſſop, and maſt of the It muſt be well watched when the Plants firſt ap 
aromatic Plants, may be treated in the; ſame Man- pear, for a little Neglect will deſtroy it all. The 
ner. I” I | Slugs are very fond of its firſt Leaves; and a litt 
Many of theſe may be conveniently raiſed alſo | Sun, if watering be neglected, will burn them up, 
from Seeds; but this is the ſhorter Method; | till they are better rooted. | | 
and there are ſome that muſt be planted this Way, | The large Peaſe ſhould now alſo be ſown for a 
their Roots ſtriking freely, and their Seeds ſeldom | full Crop. 
ripening. Mint, Baum and Penny-royal are of 
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Tulip Kind, that our Student will be 


31, in no Danger of ranking every Variety, 
1. a3 a Species. 


The Creatures of the Gardener's Art are in no 
Flower more numerous : but the original Plants 
from which they are rais'd are few. Thoſe which 


flower early have their Value thence; even tho“ 


there were little of the general gaudy Colouring 
to recommend them; but this has more than ſuch 
Claim, to the Regard of the Floriſt. am" 

The early Tulips in general are ſhort in the 
Stalk, and have the Flower ſmall : this, though 
it does not equal many of the later Kinds in thoſe 
Reſpects, is of a middle Character in both; as 
much above many of the early Tulips, as below 
ſome of the later; and its Flower has a very bold 
and lively Colouring. 

We have ſpoken of the indeterminate Nature 
of the Gardeners Names for Tulips ; they are in- 
deed worth little Notice; the Peculiarity of this 
is well expreſs d by the Term Embroidered, the ſe- 
cond Colour being ſo laid on in that Manner, that 
the moſt vulgar Eye will ſee the Propriety of the 
Expreſſion. 

The earlier Writers have call'd it 7 ulipa pumila, 


and Tulipa bicolor; the low Tulip, and the two- 
Numb. XXXI. | 


+. 


1. The EMBROIDERED TULIP. 


E have already ſaid ſo much of the. | colour'd Tulip: but theſe ceaſe to be Diſtinctions, 


no the Varieties are ſo multiply'd. 
Linn@vs. refers it to his ſecond Species under 
this Head, Tulipa ſcapo triphyllo foliis ovato-lance- 


olatis : Tulip, with oval lanceolate Leaves, three 


on a Stalk. 


This laſt Character however is uncertain : he 
has retrench'd it from the ſpecific Name in his 
lateſt Works, and adds in its Place, flore erecto, 
with an upright Flower; the Flower of the wild 
yellow European Tulip drooping. 

The Root is bulbous, ſhort, fleſhy, and ſwell- 
ing out at the. Bottom. The Colour is brown, 
and the. outſide Skin is often woolly. The Sub- 
ſtance of the Root is firm, white, and juicy 
and from its Baſe run a few ſlender Fibres. 

The Leaves are long, but they have a conſi- 
derable Breadth, and are ſharp-pointed : they are 
fleſhy and of a freſh green, with a light Tinge of 
blueiſh. 

The Stalk is fourteen Inches high, round, tole- 
rably upright, and a little downy : its Colour is a 
pale green, and it is uſually ſtreak'd with red. 


There are uſually three Leaves on it, but this is 


not certain : they are of the ſame Shape with 
thoſe from the Root, and are covered with a 


| greyiſh Duſt. 


42 One 


April. 
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Apeit One Flower ierminaies the Stalk, and i is 4 


A O©OMBL! 


AT > oy 


very fine one; the Ground Colour is yellow, and 
on this is laid h vaft Yeal of Crihiſon! his is nk | 
| thrown in Blotches, as in many Kinds, but ſpread 
out naturally in a kind of Rays, 28 if by 
Art; the Work af a Needle. l - Of ality | $a. 

Tus much is certain and-invariable in "this 
Tulp, but a great deal of accidental Change is 
ſeen in it. The yellow is ſometimes as pale as / 
Lemon- Peel, ſometimes perfect gold; and tho? | 
the Red has always the ſame Crimfon Tinct, it 
vaties th Degree from very phlotto very deep. 3. 

Hence ariſe thoſe numerous ſeminal Variations 
of this Plant, which is itſelf no more than a Va- 
riety from the original Specits we "have ut | 
nam'd; yet theſe are all diſtinguiſh'd by Gardeners 
Names, the Titles of their Matters, or the coarſe 
- Rovings of their Fühcy. in vo 


s che Colouring, in this” Flower 15 e 
Nature has ſhewn it alſo to great, Advantage, and | 
in a yery agreeable; Succeſſion, .. The Cold of the 
Seaſon, in which the Flower firſt makes its. Ap- 
pearance, prevents it from opening in | haſte, or 
oon loſing its Beauty. I, + a 1 

The Colours firſt ſhew themſeives/on the Out- 
fide of the unopen'd blower, and are funt ir h 


Appearance; by Degrees they glow with much more 


The Filaments are ſhort, Wok the — 


large; and this Stigma has no Style: "ang 3 
| have? told the / Student/ chat "theſe. *Eerminating 
8 are to be counted, and the Buttons and 


12 &'d for Chay 


ich, naturally typ 

—— inconſpicuous... Il d ei uk Fg " 

The rett of the Tulip' 'Charadter conſiſts in the 
Flower having ſix Fetals, and nd Cup, und the 
Seed · veſſel being three-ſquare; long, and divided 
into three Oells, with flar Seeds, ſeparated by 
chic Giugrilents in u Mule Ro. v ;, 7 
, 
5 bl yd Baiftib blad awe 
* ae $13 10 v6 08-44 1 441, 2: 


ee of this Tube 


x0 n 


jp * 1 


1 Ye Man of this Tul muſt eres the 


n in general with that of the other earlier Kinds 
of which we have ſpoken; and it will be explain d 


ie e 


What is particularly to be regarded i in the Cil 
ruge of chis elegant Flower, muſt be to give it 
| Situation, Where it is defended from the raugh 
Winds, but has pox. h much Sun; in this we 


Life and Spirit; and when we have many Days 


admir'd them in this State, the Petals ſeparate: we 
ſee into the Flower; and we think lightly of the out- 
ſide Streaks and Bluſhes, from ere wor 
embroidered Tincts within. 921 


Te opens How; e &., Cg he cies | 


intenſely as the Flower admits the Sun and Air: 


at length the Petals ſpread themſelves wide aſun- | 


der, and for a Week longer we have the full Diſplay 
of the higheſt Colouring. After this, the Shades 
and Lights loſe themſclves; the Colours grow 
faint and the Flower ſoon afar fades. Its Du- 
ration | very con ls ; I have ſeen i it in the 


ſeveral $ Stages 'of uty, a Month. 


"The Characters of che Tulip we have had Ocean 
ſion to name already and. they are in no Species or 
Variety more obviqus or diſtinct than in this, 
Six very long and large Buttons ſhew themſelves 
in the Centre, and refer the Plant to the Hexan- 
aria; and in the Midſt of them appears a large 
three parted Stigma, or Head, which being ſingle 
in the Body, and fix d upon a ſingle Rudiment of 


| confult the lang Duration of the Flowers; for the 
een Eager. word 


The Gardener needs not to fear its ſuffering 
for want. of the genial Influence” of that common 
Parent of Flowers; for Experience in our own 
Gardens, and elſewhere, what we have ſeen, and 


T have try d the genie Naeseh b bers 
and à more ſhady Bed; and have found the 
Flowers, where there was more Sun, faded ten 
Days ſooner than thoſe in the Shade , and that the 


„ 


leſs full Sun upon the Bed. 


In the more Northern Parts of Europe no 
Species flowers ſo well. There is a. great Va- 
riety of this Kind in Raſſa; and the Multitude of 
' fine Tulips in the common Gardens of Denmark, 
are principally from this Stock. Theſe were the 
| Tulips mention'd, by Mr. HensHaw, in his Ob- 
 ſervations on Denmark, which the Public owes b 
Dr. Bixcn, more faithful than nice in his Col- 
lections . 


a Seed - veſſel, declares it one of the Monogynia, 


v vo Jl N 


1 


| 


Jt Hip. of Regal Society 


' 
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| vas we read, Jolngy: declare" dat it Kl he, 


Colouring was better in Proportion as there cate 
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yet give $i Gurdcher! Nats; that he may 
know de icin tht elegant and {picy Shrub with 
ich br lp IO OY e 
him firſt of its fitter Tüle. 10 Real 
The Name Mezerean Nee Iarcen 
and its flight Varieties.z and ĩt would thence ſeem. 
if leſt ynexplain'd, that there was do other ally d 
eren Reharrhes ger hore 
many. 

The Mezereon, held diſtinct by leſs accurate 
Writers, is now known to be of the ſame Genus 
with the Laurbola and Thymelea: Linn æ us there- 
fore has connected it with them under one com- 
mon Head; and tau Nr 
with Accuracy, to call it Daphne | 


bak wing Col our, and its early "Flowering, its 
1 of 5 and ſpicy Sweetnefs could not 
be overlook'd by any who caſt the moſt flight 


Glance upon this Part of Nature. | i ba | 
* They have card it Liturtols Folis decidu, and | 


Lureola femina : Female  Spurge Laurel, aid 
Spurge Laurel witk deciùus Leaves; ale Chas 
melea Germanica and Mf Gernùnitum. 

Our Gardeners know it by the Nane Mezercin, 
adding Diſtinctions according to the Colours of the 
Flowers and Berries; for there is in this light | 
Matter great Variation. 00; or Je 
Lins us adds tothe Getietiedd Name, Daphne, 


flaribus ſeffilibus ternis; taulinit, fokis lanceotatis de- 'eyen. where the Change or. th. works: 


therefore nurſe with Care the pale red - flower'd 
u the, Branches, and 


cduis : Dapbne, with Flowers plac'd three toge- 
ther, withqut Epotſtalks on 
with ſpear- pointed decidu Leaves. A Name 
conveying a Deſcription. | 


conſummate Beauty, : the, Height is three or four 
Foot; and the Gardener's Care ſhould be em- 
ploy'd to make it ſend it out numerous Branches, 
which, as they naturally ſtand oblique and point- 


ing upwards, will make that Way a moſt agree- 


able Figure. This is worth Conſideration ; for 
the Flowers, covering the Branches in this Shrub, 
not hangirilr from them as in moſt others, will be 
vaſtly more conſpicuous a as thoſe Branches are bet- 
ter train'd. 215 

The Roots are ag ſlender,” whitiſh, and 
tough. 
The Bark of the main Stem is brown, irregu- 
lar, and rough: that on the Branches is paler, 
and has a Tinge of greyiſh; but it is not leſs un- 
even on the Surface, naturally riſing in little 
Lumps. 

The Wood is white, and the under Bark is 
green; and there is a cottony Matter among its 
Foldings. 

The Flowers appear early, and the Leaves come 
forth afterwards. The State of greateſt Beauty 


is when the Flowers alone appear: they, in this 


in all Parts for a conſiderable Length; but the 


Leaves do not begin to ſhew themieives till ſome 
of theſe are fallen. 


— — — ͤ — — 2 RXKC 
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"The earlier Writers were acquainted \ with it; for 


It is a ſinall Shrub "Folk but of | 


Caſe, fon cund the Stalk regularly, and cover it | 


cre 22 
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Unt woll- . ? 1 


E. called MBZEREON, 


(FRI 1:0) 
: 


The Floven are not very ERS but their 
Number . and Luſtre render them conſpicuous. 
Their Colour is naturally a very elegant Crimſon, 
darker on the Outſide than within, and there 
paleſt toward the Centre; where, in a little 
roundiſh Opening, ſtands an irregular Knob of 


gold Colour, with a light Tinge of Orange. 


This is form'd of the Buttons, whoſe Number 
we ſhall examine preſently, with the particular 
Form of the Flowers; here we deſcribe the 
Cluſter. 

This Spike is five, ür, or more Inches! in Length, 
and an Inch in Diameter; fo thick cluſter'd with 


Flowers, that it appears one Body when ſeen from 
any little Diſtance. 

This is its moſt perfect Condition; and in this 
State, when in full F lower, the Scent is in the 
higheſt Degree agreeable. It has the Perfume of 
the Syringa with the ſpicy Fragrance of _ 
Clove. © . 

Ar Evening the Scent is freſheſt of all; * 
when, in my own Garden, I have kept a double 
Ne of dheſe Shrubs; manag' d as I ſhall here 
direct, and have walk'd. among them in a mild 


Day at Sun-ſet, the Air, fill'd with their Exhala- 


tions, has reminded me of the ſpicy Gales of A. 


rabia, which Sailors ſay they perceive as _ _ 


proach that Coaſt. 


Variety of Colour pleaſes, in our 2 


We 


Mezereon and the white, ſucceeded by yellowiſh 
Berries. Theſe have leſs Fragrance as well as 


leſs Beauty; nor is the ftrip'd-leav'd Kind worth 


Notice, for the Flowers are the Perfection of this 
Plant; and no Leaves appear with them while 
they retain full Glory. 

As the Flowers decay, the Leaves burſt forth 

from the Tops of the Branches; and, in ſome 
Parts from the Sides, they riſe in Cluſters from 
the ſame Knot : they are oblong, pointed, undi- 
vided at the Edges, ſoft to the Touch, and of a 
very beautiful green. 
The Situation of the Flowers has ſome Singu- 
larity : they riſe from a kind of Buds or little 
Swellings, which ſtand at very ſmall Diſtances 
all round the upper Part of the Branches. 

Three Flowers naturally riſe from each Bud ; 
but this is not invariable : I have found only one 
from ſome, and from others four or even more. 

They have no Footſtalks; but the Baſe of 
each is plac'd immediately upon the Bark of the 
Branch, defended by the little ſcaly Films of the 
Bud, which in ſome Meaſure, tho' irregularly 
| furrounding and defending the Flower in that 
Part, have the Aſpect of a | Cup. The Scales are 


brown and oval, and the Subſtance of the Bud is 
green between them. 


The Flower therefore has properly no Cup; it 
is form'd of a ſingle Petal, whoſe lower Part is a 
Tube of a cylindric Form, and imperforated at 
the upper Part is compos'd of four 


large 


the Baſe: 
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April. large oval Segments, which. are wide expanded, | 


| ——= and in the Hollow at their Centre ſtands the 


. riety for the Gardener; and this is one of the 


golden Head, form?d of the Buttons of for Fi: 
laments, whith reach up to the Top of the tubular | even. 
Part: a little | 
four others, Ard i 


27 : they are all | 
of the Tube; bp 

Stigma, of roakded Held 
intermediate Style, upon 
which afterwards ripens into a 

wich one Seed. bi 


* — - - F 


oper, within the Tube, are fern pry 
between Fog ou. . E 


"po 4 *withour 20 | 
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N let the Place 
eee eee . rak'd 


"The eight Filaments (for * does not. | Bed 


regard their Difference in Height) pldde "this 
among the Ofandria, in the Eighth Claſs}" and 


EY eee 


Culture of the Canson Daruns. . 


The Shrub is Native of Europe, even of the 
Northern Kingdoms, but we have it not wild i in 
England. Germany abounds with it in Foreſts on 
the Sides of Hills, where there is lo = 


Shade from the Noon Sun, and ſufficient N 
ſture. 


ting it here. 

Let him chuſe a Spot in the Garden v 8 5 
Ground is riſing, open to the Sauth. 
ea ej 
Here let him dig out the Mpul and throw 
into its Place the following Co 90 

Mix two Barrows of rich C4 Mood with 
one Barrow of Earth from a loamy Paſture; 
ale RA OE and half 
a Peck of Sort. 


This muſt be the Gardener's Rule for | 


m.; and, Rey 
4h, EYE 


uy 5 ew Pieces of 
to Nature. In Spring 


h wa a Plants, will appear, and there will be 


Abundance of Weeds among them, 
Bk Buſhes mat, _ n off, the; Weeds care 


T's 


The, weaker. Shrubs, muſt bs 
raken up the ſecond Year, | 


| remain muſt be left an een een. 


4. ' YELLOW P 


The Iris's are a vaſt Store of Beauty and Va- 


moſt pleaſing. The Varieties rais'd by Seed have 
been too freely admitted to ſwell the Account of 
Species, but this is not one of that Number: it 
is roy e and it was early known to be 
lo, 

The old Writers call'd it bis tenuifolia ver- 
ſciolor; and Iris anguſtifolia minor. 

LN us, in the Place of theſe indeterminate 
Names, has given it one expreſſive of the Cha- 
rafters by which it is diſtinguiſh'd from all the 
other Iris's, and therefore worthy to be preſerv'd 
for ever: this is Iris corollis imberbibus, germinibus 
trigonis, caule tereti, foliis linearibus: Round- ſtalk'd 
Iris, with narrow equal Leaves and beardleſs 
Flowers, with three-corner'd Rudiments. | 

It is an vpright ſpecious Plant ; and even in 
the plain Colouring given it by Nature, would 
be calld handſome ; but under the Acceſſion 


AINTED IRIS, 


| of new Dyes from Culture, very few excel 


it. 


The Root is irregular and ſpreading, blackiſh 
Juicy, knobed, and full of long tough Fibres. 

The Leaves are long, narrow, and of a pale 
green, with ſome little Tinge of greyiſh. 

The Stalk. is round, upright, firm, not very 
| thick, of a whitiſh green, and toward the Top 
paleſt. The Leaves on this are few, of a grej- 


iſh green, pointed at the End, and of a fum 
Subſtance. 


The Top of the Stalk is cover'd with three, 
four, or more Flowers, which open in Succeſſion, 


and have a great deal of Elegance. 

They conſiſt, as thoſe of the other 1ris's, eich 
of ſix Petals, three of which turn down, and 
three ſtand upward. In the State of Nature, 
the three Petals which turn down are yell", 
vein'd a little with purple; and the three _ 
ſtand upright, much more deeply clouded 2 


1 


* 8 8 
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Characters of the Iris Flower, laid down in a pre- 
beeding Number: this Species ſhews the ſame. | 
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365 


— — bur in Gardens, the'V of Co- 
r 
in the ben feet nnd elegant Sur dhe rer 
which fall down, are of a fine yellow, 
wo not without ſore Tinge of brown, and 
they are veined with che moſt glowing violet pur- 
ple: the three upper Ones have che fue ground | |. 
Cour, but they are clouded and painted with 
g mgre lively purple ; in a wild, and pleaſing Irre. 


ge ns ht ik without Bounds, in 
the Diſpoſition of theſe Colours: and there are | 
des ocher broad Parts, reſembling ſimaller Pe 
tals in this Flower z which tho' naturally pale, 
will receive alſo from Culture various Degrees of 


e 


1 dhe Place asc thete ue a few | 
Set pennen re united ab Gr Buſes 
the Filaments are three, and they lie upon the Pe- 
tals, which turn down; and from the Rudiment, 
which ſtands below the Receptacle of the Flower, 
riſes a ſingle, and very ſhort Style, crowned | 


with a vaſt Stigma, divided into three broad 
bam theſe are the Baſtard Petals" of which 


* " 
* . 
" 
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The Clas of the Plant ivobvious"in this Exa- April 
mination: the three Filaments refer it to the 
Triafaria, the Third" in the Erewiran Syſtem, 


mb its fingle Style ſhews it one of the Monogynia. 


IT 
tet 


| Culture of this Ia 18. 


Lat o *. 


The common Way of propigating this Plant, 
is by parting the Roots; but the Gardener who 
values himfelf upon his Art, ſhould always 
raiſe it from Seeds. The Method we ſhall lay 
down at large in a ſucceeding Number. 

The Time for parting the Roots, is. when tho 
Leaves begin to change Colour, ! is uſually 
in Auguſt. 

The Pieces ſhould not be too ſmall; ard they 
ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border, at two Feet 
and a half Diſtance, and watered often. 

The Bed ſhould be ſhaded from the Noon-day 
Sun, but open to the Eaſt, that it may have its 
| Influence in the Morning, and the beſt Soil is an 


| equal Mixture of rich meadow Earth, and Pond- 


Mud. . 


We ſhall in a ſucceeding Chapeer lay before | 


the Reader many other beautiful Flowers of the 
Iris Kind ; and take that Occaſion of delivering 


the Method of ET them from Seed toge- 
ther. 


but this for its peculiar Aſpect, and early Flow- | 


bits eg CP DUSKY FRITILLARY. 


We ſhall have Oben to explain hereafter, | 
many of the Fritillaries to the curious Reader, 


ering, demands a ſeparate Notice. Tho? far from 
the moſt elegant of the Kind, it is to the atten- 
tive Eye, full of a ſingular Beauty; and it pre- 
ſerves this longer, than 1 of = more ſpe- 
cious Flowers. 

It is one. of the. many Varieties we ſee from 
the common Fritillary Stock, and to that origi- 
nal Species, the Student is to refer it. 

The Authors who have conſidered it as a diſ- 
tint Species, have called it Fritillaria flore ex ru- 
bro purpureo, and Fritillaria purpuro fuſca, LIx- 
NA us characteriſes the Species to which it belongs, 
by the Name Fritillaria fokis omnibus alternis; 
diſtinguiſhing it by this Name, Fritillary, with all 
the Leaves placed alternately, from the ſmall flow- 
er d Pyrenæan Kind, in which the lower Ones ſtand 
in Pairs: the Varieties from this latter Species 
are ſingular, tho“ few; thoſe from the other, 
which C. BauklxE calls, Fritillaria precox pur- 
Purea variegata, are almoſt —— when 
produced from Seeds. 4, | 

Some Plants of this duſky. Kind uſually riſe 
among them, and they ſhould be ſeparated and 
preſerved with Care. The Plant in this Condition, 


makes but. a 'the 
© = poor. Appearance among the gaudy 


he more uſual Varieties ; but in ſome 
No. 31. 


| other Place, it will be conſidered more according 


to its Worth. 


The Root is a ſolid Bulb, divided into two 
Parts, whitiſh and juicy ; and furniſhed with a 
few white Fibres. 


The Stalk is round, upright, firm, and ten 


Inches high ; toward the Bottom, it is purpliſh, 
upwards, of a pale green; but often ſtained 
a little with red, at the Inſertions of the Leaves, 
The Top droops with the Weight of the Flower. 

The Leaves are uſually four: They ſtand at 
two Inches diſtance, and they are narrow, of a 


dead green, not very long, pointed at the End, 
and hollow'd. 


The Flower, whoſe Weight bends down the 


Top of the Stalk, terminates it ſingly, and is of 


the Bigneſs of a ſmall Tulip. The Ground Co- 
lour, is a deep, but duſky Purple; and on this 
are placed oblong and oblique Lines, of a yel- 
lowiſh green: they do not make the regular 
Chequer-work we ſee i in many of the other Frity- 
laries, but their Form and Diſpoſition is yery 
pleaſing. 


There is at the Baſe of every Petal of the Flow- 


er, a greeniſh Tinge; and this is continued down 


its Length, in three or four faint Lines; theſe 
terminate the oblique” and ſhort Ones, which 
make the general Variegation ; and when view- 
ed near, they add not a little to its Luſtre. 


1 Theſe 


| 
il 

| 
| 
| 
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e nin en is the ſame 
as in the other Fritilfaries. It conſiſts of ſox large 
Petals, and is of a Bell like Shape, with a broad 
Baſe. 

"Theſe riſe naked. from the Stalk, as in the 
Tulip, without any Kind of Cup, and near the. 
Baſe of each, within there is a ſmall Hollow, 
containing a Honey - juice, the Neftarium of the 
Flower. 

Of this Part, we have had froquene Qrahia 

to ſpeak in the preceding Pages: often it is plac'd 
ſingularly and ſtrangely, as in the Paſſion-Flower, 
where it crowns the Whole, and in the Narciſſus, 
where it is molt conſpicuous. 

Here it is in its natural Condition, and thus We 
oe it in the Lilly, and many other Plants, and 
in the Berbery Shrub. 

It is an oblong hollow, and never is without 
its proper Content, .a Drop of ſweet Juice, 
which is indeed true Honey. 

The Bees collect this, not make it, as the 
Vulgar have ſuppoſed; and Men of Curioſity 
have done the Office for them. 

In the Center of the Flower riſe ſix Filaments: 
they ſtand cloſe about the Style, and they have 
large, oblong, and ſquare Buttons. 

The Style itſelf riſes ſingle, from a three cor- 

ner'd Rudiment, and is ſlender and longer than 


| 


OCs. EE K 


he Pin its Stigma, FEY cg » dinded 


to three Parts; 1 


Veſſel, and on the Surface ſmooth. 
| The Characters of the . * 


Filaments and à ſingle Style, ſhew the Plant of 
n&an Claſſes, and the firſt Section. 8 4 
Culture of this Farrtizany.. | 
We have obſerved this is b more that a fei. 


and that it riſes amofig un others, When the 
| Soph WE, he CORINTH OO of tas 


Flowers. 


This a is its original Production; 
and of this we ſhall treat zt lere, directing the 
Culture of the finer Varieties. 

When the Plants of this Kind ate 
from the reſt of the Seedlings, they muſt 
get aer dy Ode, fem tha Hoke, 

Theſe may be taken off once im Uhitee Years ; 
and planted at eight Inches Diftatice,” in freſh 
Beds; the larger will flower the firſt Yeat after 
the Removal; the others - acbording "ro thei 
Size, the ſecomd or the third, 
| They muſt be taken off from the old Roots, 
when the Leaves are decayed, and planted again 
immediately; as muſt alſo the old Robts, for it 
is very prejudicial to them, to lie out of the 
Ground. The Soil for this Kind ſhould be two 


| 


Earth. 


Thirds rich Garden Mould, and one Third paſture 
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the Hexandria Monogynia.;, the ſixth of the * 


nal Variety of the comma purple Fritillary , 


5. BLACK HELLEBORE. 


The Gardener knows, we hope, that this isa more 
proper Denomination of what he calls the Chriſtmas 


Flower; a Name in ſome Seaſons it not amiſs de- 
ſerves, tho? in others, twill be as late as this Time | 
before it opens its vaſt Flower; whoſe Continu- 
ance has a Right to our Regard, as well as its 
Size: theſe, with the Time of its Flowering, 
give it a Claim in every curious Garden 3 which 
its hardy Nature, and its eaſy Culture very well 
ſupport. 

The earlier Writers were all acquainted with it. 
Indeed, a Plant fo ſingular and. confpicuous, a 
Native of almoſt every Part of Europe, and the 
Eaſt, and thruſting up its huge Flower through 
the Snow, could not have eſcaped Obſervation. 

They have called it, Helleborus niger, Helleborus 
legitimus, Helleborus flore roſes; and hence our En- 
gliſ Names of true Hellebore, Roſe Hellebore, 
and the reſt. 


Theſe Authors had the Accurary to obſerve, 


that the Diſtinction in the Colour of the Flower 
was accidental, and to be conſidered: only as a 
Variation of the ſame Plant. 

Joann Baumxx names it thence, fore albo, in- 
terdum etiam valde rubente, with the Flower white, 


and ſometimes ſtrongly ting d with red; but wr 
have feen it ſince diſtinguiſhed as two Plants. 
| Linn avs gives is Characters in his ſpecifick 
Name; this in his Cliffort Garden is, Helleborus 
ſcaps florifero ſub-nudo priivlo communi bipartits ; 
Hellebore, with the Flower-ſtalk almoſt naked, 
Ne RP he RES 
vided into two Parts. 

In his later Wiritings he dit d wr 
minute, but this is moſt expreſſive. | 
The Plant rifes to no great Height from the 
Ground; but the Chiſter of Leaves genetally 
ſeen together, the Firmneſs of every Part, and 
the Bignes of the Flower always attract Ren: 
tion. 

The Root is compoſed of inmenerable, thick, 


gled ; rifing from à finall Head, and ſpreading 
every Way to a vaſt Diftance. 

The Leaves are large and numerous, and are 
divided in that coarſe fingered Method, which 
modern Botany calls pedared 

There cannot be à better Ie) by which 
to explain that Term. When 2 Foor-ſtalk is 


| ſingle and undivided; and from its Extremit/ 


black Fibres, long, tough, and variouſly entan- 
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——— fingulat Parts, April. 
in thoſe untaught the Leſſons of this agreea- 
ble Science : but Philoſophy admits no ſuch vague 
Terms, | as ftrange and ſingular Parts in this 
274 Theſe Parts are "rv, th, five, or ati Matter. Every Thing is explained, every Part has 
greater Number; ts Name, and there is no Flower, where they are 

When the common Foot-ſtalley is ſplit at the | better diſplayed by Nature, of more open to the 
End, and the Leaves are fired only to its inner Eye of the Student. Ws 
Side, the Leaf is pedated. | To ſearch the Claſh of the Plant, the young 

This is a coatſer Diviſion, tho* of the finger'd | Botaniſt knows he ls to etamine theſe golden But- 
Kind, and will be explained for ever to the Stu- tons, to Tout them with their Filaments; and 
dent, by our Figure. | afterwards, to trace them to their Origin. 

The Foet-ſtalk of this divided Leaf is thick, | | He begins their Actouritz and he ſbôn finds 
ſhort,” and juicy, it uſually riſes Nanting, and is | them many more than the higheſt Number, from 
of a freſh-green ; when the Plant is in Perfeftion, | which a Claſs is charaRteriſed ; this is twelve. 
it is ſtained with red, in various and irregular lit- When he has counted fo many; and ſees a 
tle Spots, Number more, he knows the Plant is one either 

The Leaves placed on ita divided Top, and of the ſrofandria, of of the Polyaridria. 
forming what is called the entire pedated Leaf; In each of thoſe Claſſes the Filaments are nu- 
are uſually nine, they art oblong, broad, of a Serben, bit in the Teoſandrid, they riſe from the 
ſtrong green, and of a vefy firm Subſtance, indent- . Petals of the Flower, or from the Infide of the 
ed round the Edges on their extreme Part, bir | Cups whereas, im the Pelyaydrig, their Origin is 
perfectly entire below and often cut out lars # from neither Flower nor Cup, but from the Re- 
ſmall Point at the End. | oeptaele. | | 

The Diviſions of the Foot-ſtalk at the Exut are This known, the Srudent is to trace theſe Fila- , 
always coloured, rediſh of browniſh z and in the | ment; whoſe Numbet declare the Plant to belong MN 
beſt Condition of the Plant, "theſe: ani ter main to one or other uf thoſe Claſſes, 

Rib on the Back of the Leaf are purple. | There is no Cup, therefore they cannot be in- 

„ ſerted there: to know whether the Petals give 
on its ſeparate Stalk, and theſe ſcarve longer thaw | chem Origin, let one be taken carefully off, it 
thoſe of the Leaves : but the Size of the Flower | Fill come entire from the Top of the Stalk; 

The Stalk is fleſhy; round, of s pate Sten and orjc after another, they muſt be all taken thus 
and clegantly ſported with Crimſon z er- away, with no Filament adhering to chern. 
quite upright. Let theſe be counted; they will be found five ; 

Tu not the Weight of the Flower bends ie; | they commpdſe the Body of the Flower; they are 
but Winds, and ſevere Seaſons. There grows ng | road,” hollow, ' Rriated 3 and each has 4 Spot of 
proper Leaf upon this Stalk, but eloſe wider | green at the Ples of its Inſertion. 
the Flower, there is a filmy Subſtance, and me- Theſt remain a long Titne, and ſerve the Of- 
times below this, another. They ſerve in fome | fice of a Cup, defending the ripening Seed. Veſ- 
Degree, the Office of Defence to the young Flow- | ſels. 
er. Nature has denied it a Cup, but theſe Films | From the Duration, and the Want of another 
ſeem to have been given in its Place. | Cup, they have by ſome been ſuppoſed only the 

The Flower itſelf, is of the Bigneſs of a ſin- colour'd Leaves of one, and the Plant has been 
gle Roſe, expanded, white, or variouſly ſtain'd declared to have no Petals: this is as contradic- 
with Crimſon. tory to the Senſes, as to Reaſon : the Eye declares 

Sometimes the white is a ſometimes the | this a Flower, not a Cup; tho' it performs the 
red is ſhewn throughout; but in the moſt elegant | Office of one; and Nature ſhews it who has given 
State, the two Colours are mixed, atid 33 in the | thoſe Films we named before, as its Support. 
Apple Bloom, the red is en on che Out- Theſe Films riſe from the outer Rind, or green 
fide of the Flower. | Skin of the Stalk, as the Cups of Flowers natu- 

In the Centre are numerous Filamens, ſupp6rt- rally do; but the coloured Petals riſe from the 
ing yellow Buttons, and from the Baſe riſe up | innermoſt Bark, which is filmy, white, and like 
+ Kind of Horns; which ſhew their car's Tops | them in its Nature. 
above the Cloſter, and art of & pale green. Thus the Form, Colour, and Production of theſe 

Round about the Filaments, ate nurerdus | Parts, ſhews them to be Petals, and to compoſe 
open Cups, as i were, of «delicate ſuong green, the Body of the Flower. | 
tip'd with Gold. Theſe ſepurated and diſpatched, our Student 

This is the general Aſpect of the Flower, | returns to the Filaments, his principal Object. 
and thus the curious, tho' uninform'd Eye, views | Theſe he can now ſee diſtinctly riſe from a flat, 
k with Wonder. The Buttons cluſter round | rounded Body, conſpicuous enough, tho' ſmall, 
the horned Ruditnents on the Flowers firſt open · | from whoſe under Part, roſe alſo the Petals: This 
ing, and ſpread out far afid wide, as it grows | is the Receptacle, 
more accuſtomed to the Air; the Horns them- He ſets therefore, that the Receptacle is that 
ſelves, and moſt of all the hollow Bodies which Part, which ſerves as a Baſis to the ſeveral Organs 
lurround the Filaments, call for Admiration. | of Fractification j it is here ſingle and proper, it 
| con- 
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connefts, all the Parts eee 
choſe of one only: in the compoſite Flowers it is 
otherwiſe. Having thus eplain'd it in the 
plain and ſimple State, we ſhall refer hither when 
treating of it in the more complex Form. 

To this plain Receptacle; the Student follows 
down the Filaments of this Hellebore Flowers | 
here he finds them all inſerted z this he knows-to 
be the Receptacle, and he is nſſur d the Plane is | 
of the Polyandrous, not of the /coſandrous. Claſs. "| 

We have never had ſo fait an Opportunity uf 
explaining, this before; therefore ſhall add, that in 
this Manner he is to trace the Filaments, when 
nuinerous, in all other Flowers, and thus to de. 
termine of chem. 

The Poheadress Clubs js large, and the Plants | 
refer'd.to it. by the Origination of their numerous/| 
Filaments, are ſubdivided, according to the Num- 
ber. of their 
thoſe which have one Style only the ſecond;;thoſe | 
which have two; the third, fuch as have three; 
the fourth, fout z fifth, five; ſixth, ſix ; and the 
ſeventh ſuch as have more than that Number. 


Our Student counts thoſe horned Tops which | 
riſe from the Rudiments, Which he knows t be | 


the Styles: he finds in this Flower eight of them; 
Fenn 
Polygynia. 

He has examin in'd and he underſtands {the Fe. 
tals, Filaments, and Styles uf this Flower, and 
he has found its Claſs; but there remain yet thoſe 
ſingular hollow Bodies ſurraunding the Filaments. 
He knows that when be finds a Part in any 
Flower, ——— CESAR On Toy 
this is the Nectarium of that Flower. 
The preſent Subject of Enquiry is ſuch: wh 
of theſe hollow Bodies is a Nectarium, and each 
is divided into two Lips z the outer one of which | 
is large and hollow, the inner one ſmall: their 
whole Number in the Flower is about thirteen, 
but this is not invariable. They ſurround, in a 
regular Circle, the Filaments and Rudiments of 


Styles: the firſt Section comprehends | 


fix'd to the. Petals. wit Bolt 2G en 


— 


Each has its ſhort-and very lender Poctfalk: 


the Baſe fd 1 


NE Fonts, 
thence the Nectarium riſes tubular, and widens 


the Top. Tha little Footſtalk * wa * 
Body of the Nectarium is en em. ad 
the Tip of cach Lip is yellow. 

'This in Ge perfett Sagun of the. 


e 


| Flower, in which the Student will read 


follow dne qual to the Styles in 4244 
| each, contains numerous roundiſh Seeds, fix d to 
| the Saure « the. 'two b MCA. Pans ot te 
| Capſule, 


1 Culture of the Buiex Hrizzzozy, ' My 
- 1 ˖ A 9 1% tr ff 51464 ae 


Climages : it thrives beſt on a hilly Situation, 
where the Soil is firm and not too poor; and 


| | little Trouble is requir d in its Culture. * _ 
Let a Border be fac d upon that which: 0 


g Sun, but no more: let a Mixture of 
Parts, Pond · Mud and loamy Paſture - Earth, be 
put into this; and in the Beginning of May, 
| when che . Plant has-ripen'd its Seed, let the 
Roots be. parted, Ow I ing nd 
After. this, they will only requite”io be kep 
free from Weeds and water'd at Times, and they 
will flower the ſucceeding Seaſon. | 
The is fo faſt this Way, that 
there is no Need of raiſing the Plant from Seeds; 
nor is there any great Advantage in the Beauty of 
the Flower to be expected that Way; but if any 
deſire. to follow that Method, it is very eaſy: 
| the Seeds ſhould be ſown, in the Beginning of 


| Auguſt, in ſuch a Soil and Situation as we have 
| 


dr and they will ſtrike freely. 


6. CRIMSON ERYTHRONIUM. 


The Garden, at this early Seaſon, affords few 


Fig. 6. Plants more elegant, or, for the Bigneſs, more 


conſpicuous than this. Its Beauty and Singularity 
recommended it to early Notice among the Wri- 
ters on Plants; and our firſt Hiſtories that name 
Engliſh Gardens, ſpeak of it as an eſtabliſh'd In- 
habitant : its eaſy Culture join'd. with its early 
Beauty in recommending it to this univerſal No- 
tice z but it was firſt known by a very inexpreſſive 
Name, Dems Canis, Dog's Tooth. Our Gardeners 
caught the Senſe of this, and added the Name 


Violet, referring it to a Genus altogether di- 
ſtinct. 
Some among the Authors of Credit have allo 


call it a Satyrium, confouriding it among that 
very diſtinct Claſs the Orchis's. Linn avs names 


2 


it Eo and all the late Writers be 
him. 


Thoſe 5 ie every Night Diſtin&tion in 
Appearance, and were fond of raiſing thence neu 


| Species, have diſtinguiſh'd ſeveral Kinds of this; 


the longer and the rounder leay'd, the white 
flower d, and the red; but later Botany, refering 
all theſe to the one original Kind, admits no Ad- 
ae the Me, e. calls ir ee 
nium. 

We u figur d that. Nankang wich Crimſon 
Flowers, as beſt worthy the Gardeners Attention, 
and beſt anfwering the Name; but he who ſows the 


Seeds of this, will have white den . 
them. 


| The while Plant is elegant, tho' ſmall ; the 


Leaves 


We have dad the Plant ene 


— —— hd they 
are inſerted with them on the Receptacle; not 
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from the Root. After ſome Time theſe Leaves 


and they cloſe round about it; fo that what ap- 
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Den as wel as the Flower, ſingular [2 Part at che Baſe, clos'd w defend the Rudiment April. 
1 Leaves q Eo | of the Fruit. The Petals expand from a certain 


Part, at about a fourth of their Length from 


' Stalk, and never open entirely. | 


The Flower, in this State, has its higheſt 
Beauty; the Crimſon occupies all the re- 


mote Part of the Petals, but from the Centre 


there runs into each a radiated Spot of White, 
which connecting itſelf, where the Petals touch, 


forms in the Whole the Repreſentation of a btoad 


Star; ſuch as Heralds have devisꝰd to dignify the 
principal Orders of Knighthood; or ſuch as Na- 
ture forms with her pure Selenite, upon the yel- 


low Coat of the Septaria *. 

Within this lucid Star there ſtands another of a 
duſky golden Hue; its Baſe perfect yellow; but 
the radiated Part, which anſwers in every Point 
to the Rays of the white one, duſted with a deep 
tawney brown. | 

Thus appears the Flower in its full Glory; af- 
terwards the Petals turn themſelves back, and ex- 
hibit a new Form. This we have repreſented in 
the Figure, becauſe thus the internal Parts are 
moſt expos'd to the Eye of the young Botaniſt. 
We now come to examine the Flower in due Me- 
thod, to learn the Claſſical and Generical Cha- 55 
racters of the Plant. 

It riſes naked from the Stalk, defended by no 
Cup. The fix Petals are plac'd three outward 
and three inward, alternately; and they have a 
rounded ſwelling Baſe, whence they grow broader 
to the Middle, and thence narrower again to a 
Point. | 

Six Filaments and a ſingle Style are moſt ex- 
tremely conſpicuous : tis for that Reaſon, as alſo 
in the former Inſtance, we have taken ſo large a 
Scope of Explanation ; for they will ſerve the 


open at the Tops and Edges,” and ee their 
Form: the Flower-Bud and its tender Stalk are 
Degrees thus inur'd to the Air; and they 
bear it without Hurt. | 
The Leaves fall oppoſite on the Ground, and 
are oblong, moderately broad, pointed at the End, 
and divided at the Edges ; without Footſtalks, 
and of a fleſhy Subſtance. Their narrow Baſe, 
where it riſes from the Ground, is whitiſh ſtain'd 
with Crimſon, and from this Part it is hollow'd. 
The Rib on the under Part is Crimſon, and 
there run ſeveral oblique Fibres from it, ting'd 
with the fame Colour. | | 
The upper Side 'of the Leaf is very delicately 
variegated with a duſky brown npon a fine bright 
green, which is the Ground Colour. | 
The Rib on this Side is green; and the brown, 
which makes the Variegations, is diſpos'd in an 
irregular Manner, like the Veins and Clouds i 
ſome of the fine Marbles. | 
This is the natural Condition of the Leaf ; but 
in good Culture it varies greatly; not only in 
theſe Accidents, but in what might appear more 
fd and certain; Number and Form. I Student for a thouſand other Leſſons. 
Theſe Variegations will be ſometimes purple | The Filaments are Snow-white, large at the 
inſtead of brown, and ſometimes white. In the | Baſe, and ſmaller to the Top : their Buttons are 
Place of two there will occaſionally riſe three, or | long, furrow'd, and of a Violet Purple, duſted 
but one Leaf: in the firſt Caſe they are uſually | with white. 
narrower; and in the other broader and ſhorter The Style is Snow-white, thick, longer than 
than in the common State of the Plant; but this is | the Filaments, and at the Summit divided into 
Accident; no Mark of a Diſtinction of Spe- three Parts, which are ſplit at the End. 
cies. 3 The Plant is therefore one of the Hexandria of 
The Flower-ſtalk has no Leaves, it riſes ſingle, | Linn. vs, and of its firſt Section, or, as he 
and is four or five Inches high, round, tender, | calls it, Order, the Monogynia. 
and of a delicate Red. The Seed-veſſel is roundiſh, but ſmalleſt to- 
At the Top is plac'd one Flower, very large, | ward the Baſe; and it contains, in three Cells, 
ſpecious, too heavy to be ſupported upright on ſo | many Seeds of an oval Form, but pointed. 
weak a Stem, ſo that it droops; and does not, | Here the Student might ſtop his Enquiries, 
til fully ripen'd, turn up again. | for we have ſeen the Structure and the Characters 
| This Flower is very large for the Plant; and | of the Flower: but let him who follows the Steps 
in Colour, Form, and Variety of Aſpect, exceeds | of Nature in our Courſe, never leave any Part 
moſt others. | unſearch'd : there may be Particularities yet un- 
It is compos'd of fix Petals, and is in Colour, | obſerv'd ; for the Filaments and Style are ſo con- 
chen in greateſt Perfection, of the moſt delicate | ſpicuous, the Flower needs not be torn open to 
Crimſon painting can expreſs. In other Plants the | deſery them. Let that be done now. 
Red varies thro? all Degrees, and it is ſometimes He will thus find what no Linn vs yet has 
White, Art firſt the Flower is clos'd together, and | told him; that of the fix Filaments, three grow 
perfectly drooping ; from this State by De- to the Petals, and three to the Receptacle ; and 
grees the Petals raiſe themſelves, and become ex- | he will ſee plainly the Nectaria that Author ſo 


panded in Form of a Star; but ſtill there remains | well diſtinguiſh'd. This Inſertion of the Fila- 


* Hill's Hi. of Foſſils. 
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Fee; ments can only be found by our Wees 
— +4 6-38 © 


the Flower'to Pieces, 1 


Let the Student begin with” eng of-the\ üer Baſe 
exterior Petals, and- gentiy tate it off, by pulling 
downwardsy it will come entire and fithpleg with no 
Filament or Gland annexr/but wich 4 plain ſinovrh | 
Baſs; che other n ob the Hand in the 
ſame Manner. 0 n 14 
There will gemeinen ene 'thres in- 
ner Petals, and all the f Filamenm, whoſe Fi- | 
gore che. will / dow diſtinguiſh very perfectiy: and 
he will wonder hot it came; Lins us, uſually 
correct / call'/ them: eu; for they are of 
very [conſiderable Length, more than a third e 
- He will; on this ſtrict Examination alſo hlatme 
the Term+pbtu/ar, apphyd to the Diviſions of | 
the Stigma, for they ard ſplie | Perhaps this 
Fault is to be laid on TouaxrHr O Figure: 
for neither Lu ave;:nori any Man c go tro 
all Nature wia his own Hand.. 
„Thechree outet Petals taken off, let our Sea: 
priya 2” ne Manner, ſepatate one of 
one afitherFilemottsſaunex'd-20: inne ſo will 
taken off, they. bring with. thets. threr of .che-ſfix 
Filaments, the other three adhering only to the 


tn 


8 — 
Filaments are br at the 
_—_ vw run, with. a 
n N 
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fenen 23 Pri. ok ib. b mi 29.) 
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A boralat 
. | 
as well as Sourhity Parts of | 8 18701 
Nerth-Amnerica: It thrives beſt on the 
where there is a little Shade Kern 
news the propet Culture. 0 , v9 
-- Let 4 Botder be choſen that che ee 
122 ſhaded from Noon, and thut vil 
bold u Iiccie Moiſture. Loet Md be fil d up wich 
| ary equal Mixture of - tich *MeBow-Earth and 
Pond-Mud; and in this propagate the Plants. | 
. - The- ready Way is by Offers from the oli 
| Roos, which muſt be taken off in the B 


Method is by Sceds: bin ep 115712 o wc 
-\ Theſe thduldi'tie choſen From fine Plans, 0 
ſown . in Auuſ bu the ſame Border, 

Ground by a few Buſhes in Winter, aud a 

| wards keeping the Plants free” tpn Web, an 
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Receptacle, as don enel87 pI thett node Badges 


| o αοI Water d. 
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be taken up with a deal of Cate: 4 
mut de Thaded, ae 48 Times water di and the | 
Ait uſt be admitted in the Middle of, hot Days. 
We ſpeak here of the, tenderer Kinds only, the | 
Compbrena, fineſt Amaranths, and, Dauble Ball: ; 
The China Aer, * be fit for e 
ing; and as theſe in th che fineſt Kinds, are yerꝝ 
beautiful, we ſhall 8 che Gardener 
them. three different Ways, that he. may 
Advantage of Variety and Succeſſion. 


EA 


Let the Plants now be divided into three equal 


Parts : let one third be planted out upon a Hot- 
s Bed, with a Frame; another Parcel upon a lighter 
Hot- b hoop'd 7255 matted; and the third into 
che open Ground, in a fine ſunny and rich Border. 
Theſe laſt may! n their Chance unremoy'd ; the 
"ofifts ate to be — again, 48 we ſhall di- 
rekt at the dbe Seaſonts e e 
Iet all Carnation Plants which are. to flower 
the ſucceeding Summer, be carefully manag'd. 
Once : again, ler dead Leaves, if there be any ſuch, 
be pick'd off; let Sticks be thruſt carefully but 


pul and if neglected but a few Days 


"1 tie WV ''s 181 * 
„ 0992 1 Ame. amet : in 


bn them be faſien'd; CI tak 
ferent Places; let the Mould be carefully broke 
about them, and, man 
gentle Waterings. va t I 230957 

Ma our Such. Spots me. will eee 
 ceiye. the ſeveral Kinds of  Lupines, - ſweet Fust 
and the ſmall Convoluulus ; and fow-rheir ſeven! 
Seeds in well broken Mould. Wbencthe Pls 
come up, the weakeſt muſt bet taken away, that 
che gthers-may. have Room ;; and.afterithis Week 
muſt be clearid av and they muſt have d 
ee Sticks, rue 
ings. ::{[-000890 r 2m uin Ain ind 

-Thys may end:the Bufincſy of the. Werkinth 
Borders 3 but the Walks, muſt no emplo). 
great deal of the Gardener's, Cate and Time 
The Graſs will ſhew itſelf very ſtrong in Gm 
now, will be n 
and coarſe all Summer. Ir malt be mon'd oleh 

and roll'd gamfully. i113, 20qy baer 

. The 4390. vigazous. Grow af ithe: Saks vi 
chus be check d. and inſtead d a ſmall Number 
af hard Stumps, left by ſuecceding Moving 
there will be thus an Abundance of young L 
from the Ground- Joints of all thee. are . 
at their firſt ſhooting. ct 


firmly into the Ground, for tycing them up; and 
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— uns res 
N and Tree. Mallow, Campanulas, 
| — Pinks, * 
M de bEfAG al. N Se ttt 4s 

ds they come up, and 
W Time l carefully weeded 
and px 10% M0018, 194-3416 ee | $i 
"Trankplane Cie and Philleras,,, Hollie 
. e ee 
Rinde, au gf their Sced;Beds, or 
C oany.for jarhes Reworal, 
— e nale 2 itug: Hawes 205 
2 | e, well broken; the extreme 
oots trim'd gf. and the Mould 
fre FO them 1 after this, they ſhould 
be ſaltened up to Stakes, and occaſionally watered. 
The Evening is the beſt Time of the Day for 
his, and a ſhowery-Scaſon ſhould be choſen, If 
Showers do not fall freely, their Place muſt be 
ſupplied with well regulared Waterings. - 


+ * £466 CHIT i #5 #/+- wee VC 


HIS is the Seaſon when InſoQts will be- 
gin to hatch upon Fruit-Trees, and too | 
much Care cannot be taken to deſtroy them, 
Their Eggs have lain all Winter in theſe Pla- 


out the young Cd A oa cc Devourers 
alſo to feed upon them. 

They are - moſt - troubleſome on the weakeſt 
Trees; therefore the Care we have ordered to be 
ben, in digging up. the Ground and firength- 
ening their Growth. by Manures, will in a great 
Meaſure prevent them; but they muſt be watched 
carefully now, and where they appear deſtroyed. 
The farſt Sign. of them, is a fading and curl- 
ing up of the Leaves. Let the. Gardener get a 
ny. cf — and uhh ie 


3 Tobacco-Duſt, a lit 
tle Pepper, and early in the Morning, let him 
take out a Box of this: pull away the worſt 
duc curd Lan, and des the Duſt c. 
the Place. 

Then let him put imo 3 large Tub, a good 
Wenne of Dube Scalks, and half 3s much 
Wood Soot, and: upon this pour boiling Water. 
Let this ſtand till chree in the Afternoon the 
next Day, and then with a large ſoft Bruſh, 
walh all the Places with it, nen 

ſprinkled. 
This is not only excellent : to otdafiroy the 1 
but to promote the Growth of the Part; 
I 


eie S 1e R 2, for thr Week. 
5 We be Gun Een the Lo 


ces, but the ſame Warmth of Sun, [4 


T. Pay: * 


as 
Ne free Huf muy be 
wrong Side upwards- round the Stems, but 
will only be needfu}-for tender Kindwin-very Gy 
| Seaſons. 
Les Got Gali e well dug wp, in a 8. 


tuation not too much expoſed, and ſow Saſſafras 
and Magnolia Seeds, = eee 
gtten Oaks, and Cypreſs Seeds. 
Theſe muſt be covered half an loch wich Gne 
and | Mould, and _ defended. from Injuries, by a few 
Buſhes ſcattered over the Ground, wer ling 
Traps for Vermin. 15 
rn e over 1 
new grafted' Trees. The great Danger is from 
the drying Winds of the late paſſed Weeks. 
EF the Covering of Loam be cracked, let him 
beat up ſome freſh ; and tene w it carefully. This 
| Defence is the moſt cffential of any Thing, after 
the immediate Buſineſs ; for if the Wind get to 
the Grafts, no Good is to be expected. 3 
| —.— Gardener next lock over the Beds of 
—— — let him water theſe 
Beds once in three-or- four Days; or all hi for. 
mer Care wan awer ne Purpoſe. 
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POMO NA, 'or' the PRUTT-CARDEM. 


it anſwers the double Purpoſe of waſhing off the 
preſent Race of Inſefts, and preventing others. 
| In Proportion to the Care taken now, the 
Plants will ſhoot ſtrongly; and Weeds will 
nn eee 
muſt be taken away, that all the Nou t 
may go to the Plants ; and if there be not fre- 
quent Showers, the Beds tiiſt be watered once 
in four Days. f 


If there be Vines in che open Ground, in 
the Vineyard-Method, this Weck they ſhould 
have a careful Dreſſing. 'The firſt Thing -is to 
ſtake them ; and for this Purpoſe, let the Stakes 
be ſound, well fixed, and the Vines ty'd regular- 
ly to them: the ſparing a little Trouble, will be 
attended with a great deal of Diſadvantage. _ 

This done, let the Ground be dug up a full 
Spade depth between the Rows, and the Clods 

Thus let it lie free and open, to receive 
the Influence of the Air. | 

Look over the Fruit-Trees which were inocyla- 
ted the laſt Seaſon; if the upper Part of the 
Stock have not been cut off before, let that be 
done now : and let the Ground be ſtirred about 


The Growth of the Bud at this Time is very 
eſſential, and theſe are the Ways to forward it. 


Let the Watering be repeated occaſionally, unleſs 


there fall naturally Showers, 


the Roots, and after this give a gentle Wa- 
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. pe dſo] 
Kinds of "Thyme, and Summer-Savory : atid in 
Plates where the Ground is ſomewhat 'moiſter, 
platt Mint, Buum, and Penny-royal. 

If there want Showers, theſe muſt for the ff 
Fortnight have ffequent Waterings. © 
wave Seeds will Ran Fre Cate : when = 

a m be watered.” and 
e Es it is ſen Whickt afe che 
ſtrongeſt, the weiker muſt be pulled up, to ive 
theſe free Room for Growth. 1 

This is a very favourible 'Seafon for Sowing, 
n 
plies of his ſeveral Crops, | 2 50 
E ee ed. 8 . 8 By. 
cue Bigneſsin'a very ſhort Time, and Gill be the 
fineſt of the Year. * 

Let thoſe Beds which were ben wich Gait 
earlier, be kepr my Py Wy and waer'd | 
orice in four . r 
Showers. PTL 


In ſmall Pieces of Ground, th Vis | 


' beſt done by Hand, but in larger, it muſt be by 
Hoeing. e SER, 5.4 94K 
Let the Sowing and Planting of Beans and 
Peaſe, be yet continued; the fineit Kinds of 
Beans ſhould be ſelefted for a late Crop: end the- 
Marrow-fat are the beſt Peaſe. | 

Te Gun nnn be will dig for chain f g 


the Rows ſhould: be at ſuch 4 Diſtance,” that the | 
Spade can be hereafter brought in between them: 


(hin-wilt ba: the. Mathed of Minging them co. Dyr: 
. 

Once in 14 Days, 1 a. ſmall Piece be 1 
up for young -Salletting, The Succeſs of this 
depends upon the Richneſs 5 a Soil, and 
Finaneſs of the Mould. 10 
. metien the fonveal Kids foun 
for this Uſe gw coſt rely of all, and the be. 
duce will be tendereft and fineſt. . N 
The Seeds muſt be ſown in Dal end mt | 
thick; each Kind ſeparate, and the TOE 
choſen. -- They muſt be covered lightly, and 
encodraged -- to ſhoot, by frequent Waterings, 
unleſs Showers cone as freely as :could be wiſhed. 
They will thus be tender and thick in che Stalk, . 
ale Loveland Gl of Juice. 

- - They ſhould be gathered quſt in the Time they 
r they continue in Per- 
ſection only five or ſix Days z there ſhould be al- 
ways a Succeſſion ready by that Time. 
The commoneſt Things are maſt neglected; 
bet we ſhall add one Caution, regarding young 


* Theſe little Cäutions, the Beit Gärdeners 
to themſelves, and upon them depend . 


| 


— 


| their State trailing on che Gmund. 


and 


mark it with-Sticks, that he take up the ſame 


Part; let this Watering be given about five in the 
Afternoon; let the Sallad be gathered early the 


| taking it up by the Root 
17 5 ae 


let it be laid in à Cellar, between 
two Diſhes 3 Juſt when it is wanted for the Ty. 
ble, let the Rvors be cut off; nd e def 
Stalk, than is uſually ſent up. 


ceſs of all their Gatherings. © 

Mr. Wilson acknowledged to me, this wu 
all his Secret, for haying ying the Spring Salleting 

Sh DE. as every one admired. 
The French of late have_got into a Method 


af 


| of raifing this- young Sallad in Bares of Eand,i 
| Cellars ; and prefer it to what 


in Hot- 
Beds, br the open Air. The Principle is the fan, 


| for is the Sun that exhales the Juices of thes 


young Leaves, and renders them flabby. This « 

in, our” Way, "by pulling them in : 

otning, before that Days Sun has Power, aft 

' ſwelling them out by a good Watering. 

Lock over the Places where Crops begin t 

grow ſtrong, and give them all the Advantages df 

1 Sach-Weodacali folk broken Ext 
Shooting. 


Rows are ſo diſtant as in the Pra 
und Beans "of our Direction; let the Ground 
INA. up with the Spade, and ſome of the 
fine Mould thrown on each Side, to ſtenglen 
their Stems. [A 

When there is not this Space; as in the C 
and Parſnip Salfefee and .Scogonera Beds, bor 
the Ground Dane. Ene 
yet cloſer, weed by Hand. 


Warerings, when Nature denies Showers. 
Plant Sticks for thoſe Row Peaſe which 1 

quire it, always remembering that. it is beſt dur 

early, for theſe Plants are checked very n 


e 
ſtances we have recommended, let a firm Stick be 
thruſt into the Ground near each; and K. 
them be ty d up in two or three Places: it i; 1. 
oohceived, how much the Vigour of a Plaat & 


this Kind is promoted, by preventing its roch 


| ar the Root; nor will any, but thoſe who bar 


try d, imagine how large a Quantity of ew 
will be obtained from a very ſmall Number # 
Plants thus managed.” 

The Ground muſt once in. x Fortnight be . 
dug up about chem, and as in all che cher Ca 


Ware allowed, if Showers do ot prevent © * 


Salletting, which will wy at oy 1 than han | 
oh owes arora Rr 
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In each Caſe, follow the Weeding by ga 
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1 en . 6% s 8 — et dg bunt bd the Pins ur Nes April. 
was ufigequaitted wich this Tntle"Flower-de- | tification, as diſtinctive Characters for Genera. 
n. * ig and irripettible to produce the moſt in- refers this where Nature plac'd it firſt, and calls 
. A it by unno- | it Iris: he adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, 
Ga: 1.2 HRW ty corollis imberbibus, foliis ſubuluro canaliculatis, caule 
k is vali tering” ts its Merit,” but the longioribus : Beardleſs Iris, with fiirrow'd, lender, 
Culture commonly allow d it will admit Improve- | and ſharp-pointed Leaves, longer than its Scalk. 
run e may de The Root is of the bulbous Kind, but oblong, 
render d yet mort benutiful. Pear-faſhion'd, white, infipid' to the Tuſte, and 
— 1hs/ well acimdattind cover'd' with many Films, under which its main 
wih it as che Preſent, and as much admir'd it. | Skins or Coats lie. This differs more in Taſte 
Fri ants calls it Vis Perfica variegata precox, | from the common Iris, than in Figure. Their 
Early variegared Pirfian' Ins our Pakxingon, | Juice is acrid and "intolerable. © From the 
Iris bulboſa"Perficd”;, und from him the Gardeners | Baſe of this Bulb run many thick yellowiſh Fi- 
ö hoon une Wej"rafted with numerous Hairs. a 
Oracle) call it Peg iu. en The Stalk is very ſhort, rarely more than three 
Tweng ad ae Uisadhg un buen Inches in Height, and at the Baſe it is cover'd 
of Roots in certain Kinds into Generical Charac- | with ſeveral thick whitiſh Membranes ; theſe are 
ters, ſeparate” this and ſome others from the is | Continuations of the outer Coats of the Root, 
Kind: Ray under the Addition of the Term | which Nature extends beyond their uſual Form, 
buloſs 16 thix Name; but TounnzrorT under | to defend 2 tender Stalk riſing in ſevere Seaſons : 
a new one, Xiphion* he calls it Xipbion Perficum | they envelope one another, and open at the 
Precox fort varity ate.” The Reader needs not, Points, to let out the Stalk ; and they are rib'd : 
ve ſuppoſe, be told that his faithful Follower, | the Ribs faindy ſtain'd rediſh. . ' - 
Mr. Mien, recs it under the fame Name, Wich the Stalk riſe about fix Leaves from 
not as an Iris. within the Covering of the ſame common Mem- 
- Lixxavs, much Liperivr to theſe "pc | brane : they are longer than the Stalk, but 
Numb. XXXII. | © not 
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10 Nævembyni let him minx up — lone 
Gems be Mana Me An 


it is us'd. 


Dig a. 


iſh 2 


N 
Purpose. The Sap = fog as well as he 


E bow e n See 


1 amd before. The 1 1 


1 eee 
a Body, and ſtand erect in the Mills 3" the other | 
three are plac'd obliquely; they all adhere by 
their Bottoms 3 and they are dong, large, and oh- 


Theſe are the Parts of this Flower, and their 
Diſpoſition; their Colouring muſt be ſhewn hy the 
Pencil alone, Ken gurt deen 
falntly. 5 | 

The Ground Tinct is + andy. mh ftain'd 
more or leſs with blue. The three outermoſt Pe- 
ils have all along ir Middle, a broad Line pf 


"yellow, diverſify'd with Spots of, ſuch, a lively 
bon, as forms the inet Star in the Flower of | 


e and on each Side run innumera- 
c 


little Lines of Violet. 
The Exrremiry of this pode Line flops ſbertef 
the End of the Leaf, and it is there of a finer yellow 
i elſewhere. At the End is 


large Spot of 
a ep vieler Parpte, ed. 


— . Te _— — 22 
N Kal 55 


elegant nen a Fs 


and furrowedy . e dh > 


| «Earth, 


a Peck, and half of Pood-Mad,: — 
of Sand. Strem over theſe 4 Handful of Wos. 
3 2 a S 


Wr fas 


el 4 Netttriur 


—— the feel. 
|.Elowery. where they ſtrong and 
n e r 
(ng a e ſin he Burn 6: 
* 25 NN RT = 

attain” let 
. — 2 

— . — 
paper d Shelf in an airy Rem. 

When they have lain o be well yd, a 
them, ſhake but the Seeds, and ſcatter them w 
harden vn the ſame Shelf. 
eps —ů— — Lt 

de ax longs two Inches 
= when ets 26 foam 
but rough Boards. Bote five Holes at equal Di 
ſtantes in each, and cover theſe wich Opfier. 
ſhells, Then fill the Boxes with aue Conpet, 
and\ſcanter un che Seeds pfbrty thick. 
1 Sit over them, a. C awer G, an, loch. c l. 
ſame Compoſt, and ſet. them, upon Bricks, in : 
Fe where rhey may tive the Morning Sun, but 
be ſhaded from that of Noan. The End of Ju, 
or Beginning of „ will, according to our 
| Mariagetnent, d& the ime, of ſawing them.. 


Keep che Mould clear f Weeds, j refreſh t 


Times with a little Water Z and an, dn Bagionig 
of :OfFeber. remove the Boxes into a Place defend 
| from all Cold, and open te che Naan Sun: and 
let a Mat be hung from the Wall, that my in 


| bad Weather be let dqwn oer ther. 


Bath in Spring de Planes will, appear, Le 


| the weakeſt be taken yp;whete ahey riſe 200 thick; 


Tb Scyle. is, ſingle; upd fart, confers 
Rudiment of the, Sead-velich, plac'd tbenenab.) the 
Receptacle of the Flower, and it i g] d with | 
the. foliated Stigma we. have deſcrib'd already. 

The Seed. veſſel is, gblong, .mark'd with der 
Ritlges, and fil d with numerous large Seeds. 
The three Fijaments ſhew dhe Plant 006 ofthe | 
Triangria, the third Claſs, of Launauss the fin 
W. one Il "ps Meh. — 

ins trie 1- rin 
o ef . 

; 100 HiRddon” 

"his A heck is a, Native, af rhe Bok, 
and demands and deſetves ſome. Attention: it de 
never without Beauty 3, Hut we ſhall. inform, che 
Gardener how he may add igreatly, to nag 
and Luſtre of its uſual Colouriggg. 

The Plants muſt-4or this, Purpoſe. be rd 

from Seed ; and, to give them all the Advantages | 


18 7 14 5 


let the Mould be kept char wum Weeds, and te 
freſh'd- now "and. then with Water 3 and at tht 
e eee 

In yuh the” Leaves will be Ge d. Let. f 
eder of an Inch of freſh Compolt be fifed 
over them; and ket eta in Geher be lenor 
again into their Winter Situation, N 

An ds Tithe the Hap of Compoſt fun 
which the Filling'of the Boxes was taken, remains 
open to che Air, and muſt be turn d at Times 
end kept fam Weed. 

The next Year, in Fully, e 18 6 
the young Plants de det iy d, 4 Boner m 
be prepar d for the Reception of their Roots. 

Chile) a wn ſhalter d Place, take out the 
want rd deen e think of the Campo 
| Lay the Surface level; and draw Lines lengthwil 
| abgita-ofols; at four. Inches End +2 half Dian” 


of Culture, the Soil, Situation, and Neeb 


Mark an Opening ee eee, 
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| ah dene them dus to Nature 
Waring are all they 
The remaining Compoſt 
beer them, (Quartet) of ian Inch lat a Time, in 


Arn flower; atid there wil be found 4 
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the Poculiariry of de n Kind, this, which | 
is only to be und- chere cufions Liduſtry Bas 


e * fem che 


thors who have written” ſince um a not 
Fail to name it. hw og \ 

eter ed WTI eee l. 
Name of | Dratuhtulits ve Serpentaria triphylla 


Pirghtiana ; atid under this * 85 DovazT has 


* 


aN 


fi bl eB n 290 2 
The Charatteys of che 5 — are too „8 


unpteſs d upon it to be overloclt d, and all [elle 
* n it under a e 


Deere 


e Ee 'of Ar triphyilus 
bene ano rublente.: they ſaw the 
Parts of America, ad ſuppos d it different from | 
the original Kind firſt, hewn us from che Brazil; 
but the Variation is ſlight, and no more ſufficient 


j to make a Diſtinftion of Species than the green 
0 Chub in Moz13ox's Plant, or decp xed one {ip 
; that of PLUKENET 3 no more than the red and 


white we ſee in the 


Belge. ee er 


Lab” 10 N the World. of * is 
indebted greatly for his Reduction of imagin d 
e b ER. chat Praiſe. gn this a8 cee 

Y 

Wt ink ww. adn Radek 
— -ahar the Difference in 
Leaves, betwven the MyaHH¹. and Virginian Plants 
is only accidental ; and refering both to · one Spe- 
cies, adds, a8 3 rem a reed ann 


Schalen, and en beparate the Rete fiom che hape fe 


chend fois of -rhe/ remainigty Compoſt ;. | 
-covend two Inches (c0ve'the Top, 
Weeding and 
* a4;\te ro 47 


(eaſt be fed to fart | 


Avururnn 3 to defend them from Froſt, and in 
before” their meting !“ The third Year 
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would hot be en without Wonder? for Nature 
ſcaxce-affords a moe Ar Gem Bur with all bon it, rites 


wn ä ag fit NM 


Plant from colder 
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an the' Roots hould be raken 
up, but - they. ko? ſoon be plaoted ay 
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| N 15 the puree e Bed 
Thee e gs ow Feen 


Tis reqarkable.in this Plant, chat che Colors 


for 
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Dye, butt the Im Improvement is ſurptix ing. 
ich en this _they admit in 
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| nal: Ternite Aa” Aru, Vik "no "ing 
Stake" "3 EL T6 Fri Ini 20G 2082 
| n The" wund Body, Which in this," 5 the g 9 
Yes a little from jd 
n t b NY es nf F 
not" co be Cal's u Sti! this has no other; by 
the Term acaulous is needful to diſtinguiſh i it y — 
the Dracontium, which Linn&vs ranks in the 
ſame Genus. 
The Root is roundiſh, ſoft, of the Bigneſs of 
a Filberd, and covered with a pale brown 5 
From its Top ſpread many Fibres, 
* The whole Plant conſiſts of two Leaves, eel 
ly more, and its Flower; which all riſe together 
from the Head of the Root, envelop'd with a 
thick Film; and befpre that opens to let the 
'Footſtafks'of the Leaves ſpread, the whole forms 
a round Stem. "The Membrane js whitiſh toward 
die r uphards, ang on BO 
wilt! ifty With red. 
The . have long Fogtſtalks, and 
ora cheir hollow Blau Bottoms, are alſo of a 
ſported with Crimſon. 
| h Leaf Ts compos d of three Parts, oblong, 
55 ahd pointed. The Colour is a 
greyiſh, green; but the Veins, which are extremely 
conſpicuous,” are ted. 
Between the Footitalks of the Leaves riſes that 
of the Flower, ſpotted as the reſt, but leſs ſo, 
The Flower itſelf is of that ſtrange wild and 
irregular Form, which diſgraces all Syſtems in the 
common Arum.. It conſiſts of a great oblong 
hollow Scabbard, containing | the Parts of the 
Fru&ification in its defended Baſe, with the 
nung Club, which thoſe Authors we quoted 
before, have * call d Penis; ; and ne 
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1 a Flower. 


The Scabbard is ec beautiful in this 


Plant ; it 18 very large, Open, and irregular at 
che Tops and Edges. Its Ground Colour on the 


Out- 


b 


he Flower are in à Manner invariahle in their 


= ruſt be ſay'd. April. 
. The. — 


NE 
370. 
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Bands of White: in this, as ſeated in a Canopy, . 
the Club or Spadin; it is oblong, chick, and-thar de eee Degrees of Heat and Cad. 
| but ic i ae found in the fame Sail: this is 3 


rn |, tain all its natural Perfestion. 
g | Let 4 Compoſt be thus made : 


Each is follow'd by a eee eee 
are many Seeds. 

No Plant will more perplex the young Botanif 
with regard to its Claſs, and Place in a regular 
Syſtem. He is to be inform'd that Linn.avs, 
from the Situation of the Buttons, places it 
among the Gynandria ; and from their Number in 
that Section, which contains the Pahandria. This 


and the Fig are Subjects for * to exa- 
mine with Attention. 


| chers in. x Heap, le den lie forme Bienne 


| them. - Let theſe be 
Tops are their Stigmata, and they have no Style. 


We have ſaid that it is a Native of 


mellow Earth, enrich'd by fallen Leaves and tot- 
teck Rouge of Trees, whoſe Shade in ſome 
covert it. Thus we are to m and it will 


e en Nane light -Paſture Mould, Pond 


| Let Seeds be ſav'd in America, and ſent over, 
and in the latter End of February let. a Couple of 


oe be fill'd with the Compoſt : let the Seeds be 


ſcattered over the Surface, and covered with a 
Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Mould ſifted over 
plung d up to the Rim in 1 
Bark-Bed, and the Earth kept moiſt. 

| When the young Plants appear, let the weakeſt, 
| where they ſtand too cloſe, be taken up; and 
when' the: others ate of. a Size to remove, let 
— TENT But WERE Cn 


R 0 


— then inur'd to the Air by Degrees. In June 
let them. be taken. entirely out, and a Fortnight 
n where there is 
ſome Shade, fill'd with the Compoſt. 
Here they will ftand our Winters ; and after 
the firſt Stock is thus mis'd they may be encrea d 
by parting the Roots, which ſhould be taken up 
| for that Purpoſe in Autumn. | 


IP 
We ſhall figure to the Gardener many finer Lil- 


hes than this little one; but it deſerves his Notice; 
there is a Delicacy in the whole Plant extremely 


pleaſing ; and, when well manag d, a Luſtre and 
Variety in the Flowers, inferior to few. 

Thoſe who have written of the American Plants, 
have almoſt univerſally nam'd it ; and none under 
any but its proper Title. 

Though inferior to the of Species, 
hdd Ll wi that none could 
call it by any other Name. 
| Mox1$0n calls it Lilium martagon canadenſe 
maculatum. x 

BARRELIER and TousnzrorT, Lilium 
folium flore flavo maculis nigris diſtin@o. 

Linnevs, Lilium foliis verticillatis floribus re- 
fiexis, corollis campanulatis : but the Flower 
ſo little, that the Word reflex ſays more than it 

The Root is of an oval Form, covered with 
white Scales of a thin Subſtance, and compos'd 
of thicker Parts of the ſame Form. 

The Stalk is 1 creo upright, and 
gloſly ; very — Foot in Height. 


orrzb ACADIAN LILLY. 


The Leaves ſtand at ſmall Diſtances, about 
five naturally in a Place, ſurrounding the Stalk, 
and riſing obliquely upwards ; but between theſe 
Cluſters there are uſually ſome ſcarter'd ones plac' 
ſingly and irregularly. They have no Footſtalks; 
they are oblong, moderately broad, and of 3 
duſky green, rib'd lengthway with pale Ribs; 
pointed at the Ends, and undivided at the 
Edges. 

At the Top of the Stalk is plac'd u fig! 
Flower, large and elegant, The Tendernek of 
the Stall makes it hang a lirele, bur it is not cf 
the reflex Kind. © 
It riſes naked from the Stalk, without 2 
kind of Cup; but the uppermoſt Cluſter of 
Leaves ſerves it in the ſame Degree of Defence 
with the Involucrum of the Anemonics, and fone 
other Kinds. 

The Petals are. mz they. are oblong, brook 
rib'd at the Back, and hollow'd each Way; 1d 
are fo diſpoe'd, widening from the Baſe, that 5 
Flower is Bell-ſhap'd, rounded, and ſmallct 
the Baſe, | wider to the Mouth, and the Points 
| the Petals are thick. and tum d back log 


| 


Let them be ſhaded ti rn 
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A Outſide is «fine Nong grein,” ndl on the Tnlide 8 * A 
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conſpicuous. 
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— wack Pon runs an — ike, 
the Nectarium of the Flower. aun. 
The Colour varies in the different Parts of the 
petil; they are 6f à bright gold-yellow at the 
Bags firey 'rediſh yellow in the other Part, 
Are 
Manner with a-deep purple. ad ren AMS 
The Ribs and Hollows are moſt plain 


in the wurde broader Petals the other three are 


narrower, and have them nar in/atiy Degree" fo 


in this e in th ocher Lille, the Para of 


„. 


The Filamente are | ſox, long, lender, plac 
near to one another, e HEART FERRY 

purpliſh Buttons. R | 
Men i lingo) 0d n Ny ved it ia 
conſpicuous among the Filaments/ and beautifully | 
diverſifies the Flower. It riſes from an oblong 
Rudiment, with ſix Ridges, and is crown'd with | 


a large Head or Stigma, of a triangular Fi- 


The e ev divided into thee Cell, and | 


is fill'd with large Seeds in a double Series. 

The fix Filaments and tanie wis in this 
Flower refer the Plant obviouſly to the Hexandria 
Meonogynia of Linx us, the fixth of that Au- 


thor's Claſſes, and its firſt Section. 


| black. 


it h a Native of many Parts of America, and 


lives there in a light mellow Soil, where it is not 
too much expos'd to Cold. This muſt be our 
Rule-for its Culture. 

Let a Compoſt be thus made for it. 

Take à Buſhel of fine Meadow-Earth, half a 
Buſhel of Pond-Mud, a Peck of Cow-dung well 
rotted, and the ſame ity of Wood -Pile 
Earth : mix in a little Woo d-Soot,” and throw afl 
up to the Weather. 

Let a Border be fill'd with this in a warm and 
well ſhelter'd Part of the Garden, and there 
plant Off-ſets of the Roots, if they can be ob- 

tain'd conveniently : | but to have the Plant in 
Perfection, the Seeds ſhould be procur'd from A. 
merits,” Theſe muſt be ſown in Boxes in the 
ſame Compoſt; and when the Roots have ſome 
Bigneſs, * es n 
Border. r e 22 0 

Seeds from 655d Flowers of our bon will u 
ſwer very well, but the beſt Flowers are rais'd 
from thoſe ripen'd in America. The Flowers from 
theſe have the true firey Orange in the Body, and 
they have Spots of the fineſt deep Violet, nearly 


4 QUADRIFOLIATE BIGNONIA. 


This is a very ſpecious and noble Plant, Native 
of the American Iſlands ; and will acquire in our 
Gardens, even with moderate Care, an equal 
Perfection to what it ſhews in thoſe Places. 

All who have written on the Plants of that 
Part of the World, have ſpoken of it, though 
under various Names. 

Dopanr and Pl uUIER have call'd it Clematis, 
— Our PruxzxzrT adopts alſo that Name. The 
Engliſh SLoanz, who wrote before Botany at- 
tain'd any Part of its preſent Perfection, call'd it 
Gelſeminum hederacum tetraphyllum, TouxxETORT 
calls it Bignonia; and that Name Lixx æus alſo 
adopts for the Genus; adding, as the Diſtinction 
of the Species, foliis conjugatis cirrbo brevifſimo 
arcuato tripartito : Conjugate - leav'd Bignonia, 
with ſhort Tendrils, divided into three Parts. 

The Root is long, thick, and black on the 
Outſide, furniſhed with many Fibres, and of a 
diſagreeable bitter Taſte. 

The Stalk is very Tong but weak, and unable 
to ſupport itſelf ; Nature has therefore given it 
Tendrils wherewith to climb, form'd i in a peculiar 
Manner for laying hold of every thing that comes 


| 


in its Reach: they are long, ſlender, curl'd, di- 


Vided into three Parts, and'theſe often again ſub- 
divided i into Portions ſcarce thicker than Hairs. 


The Stalks themſelves are rediſh, ſmooth and | 


tough: they naturally wind about any thing that 
is able to ſupport chem; and chat Way, and by | 


| belly'd, and open. 


No 32. 


| 


the Aſſiſtance of theſe Tendrils, keep themſelves 
up to a vaſt Height, covering, where they flou- 
riſh beſt, Trees and Buſhes. . 

The Leaves are oblong, broad, and not unlike 
thoſe of the Laurel, but they have a kind of Ap- 
pendage or Ear at the Baſe. They riſe in regu- 
lar Number, four from each Joint; and they 
are ſupported on a divided Footſtalk, of an 
Inch long, from the Centre of whoſe Diviſion 
riſes alſo the three-parted Tendril. 

Their Colour is an elegant green, paler on a the 
under than on the upper Side, and rib'd with 
purpliſh Veins, | 

The Flowers are large and elegant, they riſe 
from the ſame Part with the Leaves, uſually two 
from each Joint; and in the full Blow they thus 
cover the Plant, and afford a very rich Appear- 


ance. They are two Inches in Length, and their 


Colour is a rich Orange Scarlet. 

Each has its Cup, ſmall, hollow, and cut into 
five Diviſions at the Edge. The lower Part is 
green, but the Segments ting d with yellow. 

The Flower itſelf is form'd of one vaſt Petal, 
long, hollow, and gaping at the Mouth. Its 
Baſe is ſmall and tubular, and is lodg'd within 
the Cup. The Body of the Flower is very long 


five ; two of the Segments which ſtand uppermoſt 


turn back, the three others expand themſelves 
below. 
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but it is always found in the fame Sail :. this is a 
mellow Earth, enrich'd by fallen Leaves and rot- 
teck Boughs-of Trees, whoſe Shade in ſome 
covers it. . 
attain all its natural Perfedtion. © . 


ben r 
| Let Seeds be fay'd in America, and ſent over; 
"Wc. and in the latter End of February let a Couple of 
I Pos be Gill'd-with the Compoſt: : let the Seeds be 

I ſcattered over the Surface, and covered with a 
Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Mould ſifted over 
them. Let theſe be plung'd up to the Rim in 1 


| Bark-Bed, and the Earth kept moiſt. 
| | Taps are their Stigmata, and they have no Style. When the young Plants appear, let the weakeſt, 
pea os RG] | rom where they ſtand too cloſe, be taken up; and 
are many Seeds, | when' the others ate of. a Size to remove, let 
Mo Sites will done year latyoncgengil 70 
with regard to its Claſs and Place in a regular poſt. e HO» | 
Syſtem. * He is to be inform'd that Linx us, een thay hamitakes Rex, 
from the Situation of the Buttons, Places it | and then inur'd to the Air by Degrees. In June 
among the Gynandris z and from their Number in | let them be taken entirely out, and a Fortnight 
chat Section, which contains the Pohandris, This after planted in 2 warm Border, where there i 
and the Fig are Subjects for the Bocaniſt to exa- ; | ve Shade, fll'd with the Compoſt. 
mine WI AMO. | | Here they will ftand our Winters ; and after 
the firſt Stock is thus mis'd they may be encrea'd 
I by parting the Roots, which ſhould be taken up 
| for that Purpoſe in Aummnm. 
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3. DOTTED. ACADIAN LILLY. 


Pl. 32. We ſhall Ege to the Gardener many finer Lil- | The Leaves ſtand at ſinall Diſtances, about 
Fig. 3. Hes than this little one; but it deſerves his Notice 3 | five naturally in a Place, ſurrounding the Stalk, 
there is a Delicacy in the whole Plant extremely | and rifing obliquely upwards ; but berween theſe 
pleafing ; and, when well manag d, a Luſtre and | Cluſters there are uſually ſome ſcatter'd ones plac'd 


Variety in the Flowers, inferior to few. 1 ſingly and irregularly. They have no Footſtalks; 
Thoſe who have written of the Americen Plants, | they are oblong, moderately broad, and of a 

have almoſt univerſally nam'd it; and none under | duſky green, rib'd lengthway with pale Ribs; 

any bur its proper Tie. pointed at the Ends, and undivided at the 

| Though inferior to the Generality of Species, Edges. 

it is ſo much a Lilly in the Flower, that none could At the Top of the Stalk is plac'd 2 ſingle 

call it by any other Name. Flower, large and elegant, The Tendernehs of 


Molson calls it Lilium martagon canadenſe the Stalk makes it hang 8 little, but it is not of 
maculatum. | 


the reflex Kind, 

| BARRELIER and TounnzToRr, Lilium anguſti- It riſes naked from 5 Stalk, without an 

folium flore flavo maculis nigris diftin&o. I kind of Cup; but the uppermoſt Cluſter of 
Linnevs, Lilium foliis verticillatis floribus re- Leaves ſerves it in the fame Degree of Defence 


flexis, corollis campanulatis : but the Flower droops | with the Involucrum of the Anemonies, and fone 
ſo little, that 8 reflex ſays more than it other Kinds. 


ſhould. The Petals. are ü: they. are oblong, brood 
Wenne a» ebb oa covered with | rib'd at the Back, and hollow'd each Way; and 


white Scales of a thin Subſtance, and compos'd | are ſo diſpos d, widening from the Baſe, that the 
of thicker Parts of the ſame Form. 


| Flower is Bell-ſhap'd, rounded, and ſmalleſt f | 
The Stalk is ſlender, brown, upright, and the Baſe, | wider to the Mouth, and.che Fug 
gloſſy; very weak, but a Foot in Height, | the Petals are thick and dum d back along the 
of 3 
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the Flower. Sun 

The Colour varies in the different Parts of the 
petal; they are 6f 4 bright gold yellow at the 
Baſte, of u fire rediſh yellow in che other Part, 
aud in the Middle fpotted in a wild but elegant 
Manner with &deep purplemee. 

he Ribs and Hollows are moſt plain 
in the” unte broader Petals 3 the ocher three are 
narrower, and have them not in any Degree ſo 
conſpicuous. eee abe e ee . . 
In chis, as in the other Lillies, che Parts of 
' Frudification are very apparent 

The Filaments are / fox, long, ſlender, plac'd 
near to one another, upright, and crown'd with 


. 
* 


| 


purpliſh; Butts. g | 
M Syte is ſingle nd ef = fiſhy redy iv ts 
among the Filaments, and beautifully 


diverſifis the Flower. It riſes from an oblong. 
Rudiment, with ſix Ridges, and is crown'd with | 
a large Head or Stigma, of a rriangulzy Fi- 


is filld with large Seeds in a double Series. 

The fix Filaments and ſingle Style in this 
Flower refer the Plant obviouſly to the Hexandria 
Meonogynia of Linn us, the fixth of that Au- 


thor's Claſſes, and its firſt Section. 


+ 2 
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lives there in a 
too much expos 
Rule-for its Culture. 


| black. 
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It u a Native of many Parts of America, and 
light mellow Soil, where 'it is not 
to Cold. This muſt be our 
Let a Compoſt be thus made for it. 
Take à Buſhel of fine Meadow-Earth, half a 
Buſhel of Pond-Mud, à Peck of Cow-dung well 
rotted, and the ſame ity of Wood - Pite 
Earth : mix in a little Wood-Soot,” and throw aft 
WD ws Wear. T7 5 9 172PR 
Let a Border be fill'd with this in a warm and 
well ſhelter d Part of the Garden, and there 
plant Off-ſets of the Roots, if they can be ob- 
tain d conveniently : but to have the Plant in 
Perfection, the Seeds ſnould be procur'd from A 
merits,” Theſe muſt be ſown in Boxes in the 
ſame Compoſt ; and when the Roots have ſome 
Bigneſs, they muſt be planted out into ſuch a 
Bondy os of sf 14 er: neg tels z Lion 
Seeds from” good Flowers of our own will an- 
ſwer very well, but the beſt Flowers are 'rais'd 
from thoſe ripen'd in America. The Flowers from 
theſe have the true firey Orange in the Body, and 
they have Spots of the fineſt deep Violet, nearly 


* * © 4 K 
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4 QUADRIFOLIATE BIGNONIA. 


' This is a very ſpecious and noble Plant, Native | 
of the American Iſlands ; and will acquire in our 

Gardens, even with moderate Care, an equal 

Perfection to what it ſhews in thoſe Places. 

All who have written on the Plants of that 
Part of the World, have ſpoken of it, though 
Dopaxr and PLuMIER have call'd it Clematis, 
— Our Prux Ex adopts alſo that Name. The 
Engliſh SLoanz, who wrote before y at- 
tain'd any Part of its preſent Perfection, call'd it 
Gelſeminum bederacum tetraphyllum, TournerorT 
calls it Bignonia ; and that Name Linn.vs alſo 
adopts for the Genus; adding, as, the Piſtinction 
of the Species, folirs conjugatis cirrbo breviſſimo 
arcuato tripartito : Conjugate - leav'd Bignonia, 
with ſhort Tendrils, divided into three Parts. 

The Root is long, thick, and black on the 
Outſide, furniſhed with many Fibres, and of a 
diſagreeable bitter Taſte. 25 5 

The Stalk is very long but weak, and unable 
to ſupport itſelf ; Nature has therefore given it 
Tendrils wherewith to climb, form'd in a peculiar 
Manner for laying hold of every thing that comes 


in its 


tough: they naturally wind about any thing that 
5 able to ſupport 
No 32. a 


1 ts Reach: they are long, ſlender, curl'd, di- 
vided into three Parts, and'thele often again ſub- 
divided into Portions ſcarce thicker than Hairs. 

The Stalks themſelves are rediſh, ſmooth and | 


the Aſſiſtance of theſe Tendrils, keep themſelves 
up to a vaſt Height, covering, where they flou- 
riſh beſt, Trees and Buſhes. , 

The Leaves are oblong, broad, and not unlike 
thoſe of the Laurel, but they have a kind of Ap- 
pendage or Ear at the Baſe. They riſe in regu- 
lar Number, four from each Joint; and they 
are ſupported on a divided Footſtalk, of an 
Inch long, from the Centre of whoſe Diviſion 
riſes alſo the rhree-parted Tendril _. 

Their Colour is an elegant green, paler on the 
under than on the upper Side, and rib'd with 
purpliſh Veins, e e t eee 
The Flowers are large and elegant, they riſe 
from the ſame Part with the Leaves, uſually two 
from each Joint; and in the full Blow they thus 
cover the Plant, and afford a very rich Appear- 
ance. They are two Inches in Length, and their 
Colour is a rich Orange Scarlet. 

Each has its Cup, ſmall, hollow, and cut into 
five Diviſions at the Edge. The lower Part is 
green, but the Segments ting d with yellow. 

The Flower itſelf is form'd of one vaſt Petal, 
long, hollow, and gaping at the Mouth. Its 
Baſe is ſmall and tubular, and is lodg'd within 
the Cup. The Body of the Flower is very long 
belly'd, and open. The Diviſions at the Rim are 
five ; two of the Segments which ſtand uppermoſt 
turn back, the three others expand themſelves 


| 


them; and that Way, and by 
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Cells, and fill'd with many flat alated Seeds... 
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r they are 
long, ſiender, ſmalleſt at the Top, and crown'd 
with a kind of n Buttons, 
y Derr tho dig. of ha in fingle, :pod | 
the Top 3, little well d. 

The Seed veſſel Arb eg Pad, divided. lues 


Ibe different Length of che Filament here de- 


rerminey; the Claſs of/ che Plant: where to are] © + 


longer than th reſt, the LIN ax Syſtem places 
it among che Did amis: and the Scftian is that 
het wt rb ny Ser eee 
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Flowers, exceed almoſt every thing io 


open Grund. 
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rich Soil; and no Compoſt need be made. for: its 
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chan rich Garden-Mauld. 
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young Plants are tender. It will be — — 


per to raiſe them in à Hat · Bed Ader 
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The Flowers of the ſmall Shrub = here re- | 15 


commend to the Gardener's Care, are not 
ſingly large or conſpicuous, yet there does not 
want ſufficient Elegance in the Whole, to merit 
all the Attention that has been ſhewn to it, Tho” 
the Flowers are frivolous y. they make a 
handſome Appearance in the Bunch, wherewith | 
the Branches naturally are terminated ;, and. the, | 
whole Plant has a pleaſing Aﬀpe&t. 

The early flowering alfo, and the long Conti. | 
nuance, are Conſiderations of no flight. Account. | 
There is no earlier Flower of Spring. 

With good Management, the Shrub will be 
kept blowing the whole Summer; and even in 
Winter it is rarely al bare : it, is there- 
fore well call'd Everfloyering. 

All who have nam'd'it, ſpeak of it with Praiſe, 
Zaxoni calls it Thlaſpi fruticoſum Perficum foliis | 
Cbeiri, Bog cons, Thlaſpi, latifolium Palycarpon 
foliis Itucotii, and Sera, Thlaſpi fruticoſum, 
ſemper florens. | 

Lixx Aus, with, Juſtice, removes it from the 
Genus Thlaſpi, and calls it Beris. To this Ge- 
nus, according to the Character he has eſtabliſh'd, 
it evidently belongs; and he diſtinguiſhes i it from, 
the other Species, by the Addition frateſcens. folzis. 
cuneiformibus obtuſis: Shrubby Beris, with obtuſe 
cuneiform Leaves. By this Name he diſtinguiſhes, 


a Leaf, which is longer than broad, and, is, | 


ſmaller al the Way from the Extremity to the. 
=” 


EVER-FLOWERING IBERIS. 


| The Stem i is woody 


The Root is woody, long, divided, white, ad 


hung with a few. Fibres, * 
woody, irregular: in Growth, and 
two Foot in Height, divided lag de Branches 
regularly, and handſomely cloath'd with Leaves 
The Bark is duſky on the Stem, and paler on the 
The Leaves have no Footſtalks : they ſtand at 
' ſmall Diſtances, and are oblong and undivided at 
the Edges : they adhere by a narrow Baſe, whence 
they grow gradually broader to the Extremity, 
where they are rounded. Their Colour is a ſtrong 
but often browniſh green; and they are of a firm 
and fleſhy Subſtance. 
The Flowers are white: they ſpread themſelves 
in round and thick-ſet Tufts from the Tops of 
the Branches, and they are ſucceeded by flat Pods. 
The White of the Body of the Flower is agree: 
ably diverſify d by the Filaments, which are ver} 
conſpicuous, and, of a pale Crimſon, and have 
yellow Buttons. The Flowers have a light and 
very agreeable Fragrance, not unlike the Smell of 
the Violet. 
No Claſs. more, than that to which the Shrub 
belongs, demands the Attention of the Student 
it is the, Tetradynamia. The Filaments in the 
Flower, he will, find. to be fix; and two of theſ 
; ſhorter than the. other four. | 
The. Flowers, muſt be examined ſingly: . 
hy its. little Cup, compos'd of four ſmall oval 


5 hollow 'd 
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by 50 Flowers recommend it to the Gardener ; for ſingle 


OF GARDENING. 


- wuſe Point; and, when ripen'd, inof '« browniſh | . 
_Colqur,” 


| fribus corymboſis faſtigiatis, pedunculis foliofts : 


ent; but he is to be told it is not given this 


_— Leaves, of equal Bigneſs, and falling 
— with the Flower. 
bens Blower, 


are four, uncqual in, Bigneſs, two. being plac'd | 


outward, large and rounded; the other two ſtand- 
ing more within, and being ſmall and turn'd 


In the Midſt of the ſix Filaments riſes a hore 
and ſingle Style, crown'd with a blupt Top. 

The Pod that follows is of a nounded Figure, 
compreſs'd ; and has at the upper Part a fplit 
Rim. | It is divided into two Cells, with a pointed 
Membrane, and in each Cell contains a ſingle | 
Seed. - The entire Pod is terminated by an ob 


On this Conſtru&ion depends the Propriety of 
Law arus's Conduct, in arraoging this Plant not 
W as had been uſual, but with the 
Beris. 


ieee 
the Tetradynamis ; and the Shape of the Seed- 
rl throws it into. that Section which camps 
hends the Siliculoſæ. 

The Tetredynamions Cin in nos divided accopd- 
ing to the Number of Styles, as moſt of the 
others; but comprehends, under two diftin&t Sec- 
tions or Orders, the Siliguoſe and Siliculaſe Plants; 
the Siliquoſe are thoſe whoſe Fruit is à long Pod, 
and that terminated without any particular Point 
from the Remain of the Style. 

The Siliculoſe ate thoſe whoſe Seed · veſſel is 
ſhort, and is germinated by 2 conſpicuous and 
therefore belongs to the latter Order. 


»„³ů Ie CE" 


Culture of this larRis. 


It is a Native of Perfia, and was thence brought 
carly imo the Gardens of 7aly, whence ſcatter'd 
Seeds, which fhot as freely as in the native Ch- 


mate, {ſpread it in many Places over the Fields. 


In the Eaftit grows univerſally in a light ftrong 


| Soil upon the Bides of Hills, and is uſually mott 


full of Flowers where the Ground is pooreſt. 
The Method by which it is brought to greateſt 
Perfectipa, is caiſing it in Pots, and ſheltering it 
in a Greenhouſe in Winter; where it will flower 
without Intermigiou.. 

The Compolt beſt fuited to the Plant, is this : 

Mix a Buſhelh of Mould from an upland Pa- 
ſture, with half a Peck of Marle, and a Peck of 
Sand. If chere be not Marle at Hand, a Peck and 
half of Pond · Mud may be us'd in its Place. Mix 
theſe well together, and fill a ſmall Pot in Spring. 
Sow the Seeds from warmer Climates, or thoſe 
ripen'd here, upon the Surface, early in Spring. 
Set the Pot in a Hot-Bed that has but little 
Heat, and ſift. over the Seeds a Quarter of an 
Inch of the ſame Compoſt. 

Raiſe the young Plants in the uſual Manner; 
and when they are three Inches high, plant as 
many as are intended to be preſerv d in ſeparate Pots. 
Shade them till they have taken Root, then harden 
them by Degrees to the free Air. Set them out 


among the Greerhouſe Plants in Summer, and 


take them into Shelter in O«ber, placing them 
near the Windows, that they may have as good 
Air as can come into the Place. They will thus 
flower throughout the Winter. 


The Plant is hardy enough to bear the Air with 


| leſs Caution ; but it thus flowers in full Per- 


| feRtion, 


o 
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6. BLUE CLUSTER- FLOWERED ASTER, 


The inoumerable Quantity of this Plant's | 


they are inferior to many of the common Kinds, 
tho* not wholly without Beauty. Its eaſy Cul- 
ture joins alſo to give it a Claim to ſome Regard, 
and with theſe the Duration of its Bloom. 

The Writers on Botany have been long ac- 
quainted with it. They call it After Tripoli flore, 
Mer minor Tripolii flore, and After latifolius Tri- 
poli: fore. 

Linn@vus is oblig'd to give a longer Name; 
the great Number of Species under this Genus 
render'd it unavoidable. He calls it After foliis 
lanceolato-linearibus ſubcarnofis, integerrimis, planis, 


Mer with fleſhy, plane, undivided, narrow and 
ſpear- pointed Leaves, with cluſter'd Flowers on 
the Top, and leafy Footſtalks. 


The Name broad-leav'd might miſlead the Stu- 


with graſſy Leaves. Linx &vs's Name is di- 
ſtinct and valuable with all its Length. 

The Noot is oblong, ſlender, blackiſh, and 
furniſh'd with innumerable tough Fibres. 

The Stalk is upright, firm, and a Foot and 
half high : the Rind is brown, and it has a light 
Pith within. 

The Leaves are very numerous, and plac'd ir- 
regularly from the Bottom to the Top : they are 
long, narrow, nearly of equal Breadth all the 
Way, but pointed at the End. Their Colour is 


a duſky green. They have large whitiſh Ribs, 


and they are of a fleſhy Subſtance. 
The Flowers ſtand on the Summits of innume- 
rable little Branches, which ſpreading every Way 


moderately large, of the radiated Kind, and have 
the Ray of a fine blue, the Diſk yellow, The 
Seeds are ſmall, and winged with Down. 


Plant in an abſolute Senſe, but relative to one 


We have treated before of ſeveral of the com- 
I Poſite 


from the larger Diviſions of the main Stalk, form 
a vaſt Tuft, reſembling an Umbel. They are 
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now be told at large that he is to ſeck the Cha- 


raters of the Claſs in the ſeparate Floſcules which 
form the Diſk. © 

Let him obſerve” theſe, ani tide eee 
which make the Verge; but firſt the general Cup: 
this he will find compos'd of numerous ſmall 
Scales, laid like the Tiles of a Houſe, over one 
amber; and the Poinz'of menen 
1. 1 0 Yut 4 

nes Dide beet tot cabins eng Whack | 
have the Male and Female Organs z and on the 
Verge flat and ligulated ones only wich female. 
In the tubular Floſcules are convergent Butrons, | 
2 ſupported on thoit/Tlender Filaments, | 

and a Style of equal Length, ſpl en whe Top, 
and fiſing from the Rudiment of e erde“ 

In the female or Flas Ri 
are.no Filaments or Buttons ; but there E « fingſe 
Style from the Rudimenit of «Sed, divided at 
the Top into a curpd Stigma. 

The Coaleſcence of the Buttöhs in the tabulab 
Floſcules ſhews the Plant one of the Smgencfia : 
to know in which Section it is plac'd, ke tnulk obs 
ſerve the ripening of the Seeds : he will find theſe 
ſucceed the Flowers of the Diſk, and alſo thoſe of 
the Rim. 

The Buttons of the Abc Pata e 
impregnare their, own Rudiments apd thoſe in the 
others : therefore the various is | 
not .neceflary 3 and the Plant is refer d to that | 


. een eee, Ce 


ſome parted Roots at two Foot Diſtance. .. 


82 cer of the arr. 
e the Toa. 
France, and manly other Parts of Ert and and is 
univerſally found! in a light dry Soil. 
In our Gardens it will require little 
thas the ing, 1 1 Pieds of a Boner 
be choſen open to the Morning Sun, and ſhe}. 
PE Pang OI de 
an Winds, 758 
Le the Mauld be ug ou rw Spades pen 
i Scatter: over tha Surfen 
little of the common Garden - Mould, to colour 
the Place like the reſt of the Ground, — 
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The beſt Seaſon for this is the End of September. 
They will- need afterwards. only; ro be kept clear 
from Weeds, and at Times wazer'd, Wr 
flower great Part of the Tear. $ 
1 
up once in three Years, and parted; and at thi 
Time the Mould ſhould be dug out of the Bor- 
der, and freſh put in its Phe. Thus they vil 
continue in Vigour, otherwiſe they will run into 
| vaſt Tufts, dg ne 
er 2-0 

I Roots are not to be had, the Seeds will ſho 
very freely.” The beſt Seaſon of ſowing them i 
Auguſt ; and the Plants, being left at two Fort 
Diſtance, when the Bed is dreſs d in Spring, vil 
flower the ſucceeding Seaſon.” If rhe Stalks of 
thoſe which flower earlieſt be cut down. before the 
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CEA EP. II. . 
De Care and n of the Flower-Garden... 


HE Auriculas will now be their | 
Bloom very ſpeedily, and they mit be 
treated with great Attention. | [ 
"Where der are Slge bt for Sg oh ben 
the Mother Plants, let that be done this Week. | - 
There muſt be Care taken not to diſturb or injure | 
the Mother Plants, and they will be the Wale 
ka te Roots having leſs to nou: 
Fill as many ſmall Pots as there are Slips, with 
the Compoſt we have directed to be us'd for the 
Auriculas ; and plant carefully in each one Slip. 

Let them be planted immediately as they are 
taken off from the old Plants, and let them have 
a gentle Watering ; they ſhould then be ſer in a 
ſhady Place to root. 

The beſt Time of doing this is in the Evening 
of a cloudy Day, and they muſt be warter'd every 
other Eyening till they are rooted. 

Thoſe which have moſt Fibres will ſucceed 
beſt; and if they are found not to take kindly, 


ſetting for Seed; others will riſe, and continue the 
Succeſſion a long Time. 
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Frame, and nurſe them with the ſame Care tha 
| is taken of tender Exotics; covering the Glaſſs 
with Mats till they are well rooted; and then they 
muſt be by Degrees accuſtomed to the open AI! 

This Care is very well worth taking of the 
Slips of the fineſt Kinds; for when once root 


| 
| there is no Danger of their thriving. 
| 


If there be any Part of the Garden where Euer. 
greens are wanted, let them be brought in #3 
Week, chuſing for the Purpoſe the Evening of 3 
| cloudy Day. They muſt be planted i 
on taking them up, and the Succeſs will then de- 
| pend on two Things, The keeping the Mould i | 
| a due Degree of Moiſture about their Roots, ® 
| defending them from che Sun and parching 

Winds. 

Let a large Hole be ans for each, and the 
Earth very well broke in its Bottom. Let the 
| Tree be brought with a Ball of its own Ext 
and before it is ſet in, let a good Quantit/ 
Water be pour'd into the Hole; and the looſe 


it will be proper to ſet the Pots in a Hot- Bed 
3 | 


Mould at its Bottom well wetted and — 


— 
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Mould of the Bottom. Throw in the reſt care 
fully; and when the Roots are well covered, and 
the Mould is brought to the common Level, 
mie ne more round bout it, at a Foot and 
half Diſtance, ſo as to make a kind of Baſon to 
dn the Water, and give a good Watering, by 
a Ae d 4 Time. Then throw a Quantity 
of Peaſe-ftraw over the Place, and once in three 


Taberoſe Roots into a Hot-Bed, to forward them 
for the earlieſt 'Flowering : this Week it will be 
proper to put in ſome more, treating them in rhe 
fame Manner: they will come into Flower as the 
others ure going off, und by this Means there will 
be u Succeſſion of them for a very conſiderable 
Time. K Wai, e DoF ng en 

Loot carefully to the Annuals in their Hot- 
Beds, and by Degrees inure them to the Weather. 
Every tolerable Day admit the Air to them about 
Noon, according to their Strength and Condition, 
and drawing up the Mould to their Stem. ' 
Mind the whole Intent of his Work: theſe Plants 
are to be ſtrengthned to bear the open Air, and 
the ſooner that is begun the better. If they be 
kept too cloſe, they will draw up weak and ill- 
ſhap'd; but the more Air is admitted now, and 
the more their Stems are ſtr 'd, the ſtronger 
they will be, and fitter for their intended Places. 
This needful Care taken for future Time; the 
Gardener is to conſider what is immediately ap- 
proaching. The Ground has been in a Condition 
of little Value to the Owner, and the Seaſon has 
permitted him to make ſcarce any Uſe of it for 


many Months, but a better Time is approaching : 


F there be any of the Evergreens that were to 
be tranſplanted this Seaſon, yet left in their 
Places, this is the laſt Opportunity the Gardener 
will have for removing them ; and he muſt atone 
for his Neglect hitherto by more than uſual Care 
The Work muſt be perform'd in an Evening, 
and with great Expedition. © The Holes muſt be 
opened for them before they are taken up; and 
the Bottom wetted to receive them immediately as 
they are brought 
the ſmall Fibres muſt be ſuip d off juſt as they are 
put in; and they muſt be fecur'd from Danger 
by repeated Waterings. | 

This is a yery good Seaſon for propagating the 
finer Kind of Hollies, by Grafting. They are to 
be grafted upon the common Holly-ftock ; and 
about five Years is a good Growth for the Stock. 
According to the Seaſon this Work may be per- 


T_ either now, or a Fortnight or three Weeks 
0 
32. | 


wich i: chen fer in the Tree, fi it carefully up- 
right, and it will be eafily ſettled among the wet 


from their Bed. The Ends of 


Some Weeks ago we directed the putting ſome | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


the mild Weather will call him out to walk, and April. 


the Spring Flowers entice his frequent Viſitation. 
For this the Labour of the Autumnal Planta · 
tion has been employ'd in the Borders; for this; 
the Seedlings of many Years raiv'd in their ſepa- 
rate Beds : they will now repay the Labour. The 


hardier Flowers will open in the common Borders, 


and the Ranwnculuss and Anemonies, the Hyacinths 
and Twdips, the Awricxlas, and the whole Glory of 
the Spring, will be in Flower, or in the imme- 
diate Promiſe of it. | 

Let all be now clear'd and put in Order, that 
the Proprietor may enjoy them. 

The Borders ſhould this Week have a perfect 
Cleaning, not the Rudiment of a Weed ſhould be 
left: the decay d Leaves that may hang about the 
Roots ſhould be taken off. Let the Mould be drawn 
in carefully about the Heads of the Roots, and the 
reſt rak'd and laid level. Probably the Spring 
Showers will ſupply the farther Care of Watering, 
if not, let it be done every Day. 

Let the Beds of choice Flowers be kept perfe&- 
ly clean: and let them ſtill have the Shelter of 
their Mats at Night. 

This done, and all prepar'd for the Eye of the 
Proprietor, let the next Care be for his Feer, 
Let the Gravel-Walks be well roll'd, and eſpe- 
cially after Rain, that the Whole may bind. 
Thoſe that have been broke up for the Winter 
will particularly require this Care ; for they will 
not at the firſt Laying get that Hardneſs which is 
neceſſary for walking with Satisfaction. 

The frequent Mowings of the Graſs muſt be 
continued ; and a careful Eye muſt every Day or 
two be carty'd thro* the whole Ground, to keep 
Things in the neat and perfect Order wherein we 
have from Time to Time directed them to be 


put. 
gases οο οννẽũcie a Wh 5 IS 002025020007 
be 6 Gans to NN I 
de Management of the NURSERY, for this Wath. 


ſooner ; but in ſuch Seaſons as the preſent, it is 
beſt at this Time. 

Let the Trees grafted laſt Seaſon be now care- 
fully look d over. They will not grow ſo per- 
fectly as Shoots from the natural Stock; and we 
have told the Gardener befote, that the weaker 
the Growth, the more is the Danger from Inſects, 
which at this Seaſon are very pernicious. He will 
in many Places find the Leaves curling up, and 
the Buds looking blighted : there is juſt Time for 
him upon this Notice; to ſave them. Let him 
ſprinkle them with that Infuſion of Soot and To- 
bacco which we directed, and repeat it daily till 
the Inſects are deſtroy d. He will ſoon ſee where 
it takes Effect, and where it does not. 

Wherever he ſees a Bud or Cluſter of Leaves 


too far gone for Recovery, let him take them off; 

and the Place being waſh'd with the ſame Liquor, 
the Infection will be ſtop'd from ſpreading. 

Let a careful Hand be employ'd to weed the 
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Aptit. — of /Tretv'and Shrek. =o | 
2 young Trees will in many Places begin co 
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and they will be choalk'd' 1 
not carefully clear d. Let the Perſon d in 

— 5 

| young Tresa, du nene t — 

wo/Wheti the Ground — 


ot 2211 | 
us lodfetra, 
as it always is by taking up Weeds, let there de 


4 gentle Watering every other Day. The Gat. 
dener will be ſarptiz'd at the Effe8 of d timety 
Preſſing 3 a Week: will fhiow-d handred promifing 
Shoots, where there” wee nc dt Hr half 4 
baren. d N L. M 

12 $owis of che Pines which d& not rife favourably 
from Seeds, may this Month be propagated” by 
Gtaſting. The command finfle Method: is 
not to be ud o this-Occafion,” but that call'd | 
Grafting-by Apprbacb, and by Vorne Marebüng: T 
this Purpoſe, the Stock and the Tee which Has 
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che Bud mult” be o Hurt tut che Parts to be Clay is ſo well closd that 10. Air nor Maiſtutt 


* 


joinid may-be-brougtit'to conch orte atiother.) ' 
{\\.ÞheBrocks being Tome of che common harder 
Pines,” may be rale d any where f amd at uli Tee 
from which the Gruft is in theſr Caſts to be 
taken, is naturally in a TIDY thar mar de 
brought to it wirbout Dificuley/ y 

Let the Tub be bronght ſo e hgh. 
nirnt Branch of the Tret to be 1 


Tevught den. ſo as to touch the Stock near 


| mould ome df the Clay in the Hands, 


A »BODY 


e. bur auh 2 
keep the two cut — 


dere Notre vn Shading the Dov he 
planred : Exories. '- Al” kept” quiet; and he 
Ros in one ſtrikke juſt as che Pibtes unite in the 


1 * nn * 10 "a 5 | 


| When the Clay is potting on, et 
thruſt carefully inw the Grourid, Jull ar the Plice 
ſo that it will come cloſe to the united Part. LA 
it de very ſirti in the Ground}: and* when che 


other. "If che Anga dr dias > de 
a 


edi) 2G 


he 
2. 


can get in, let che Part chat is thus united be 
brought cloſe to th State and tyd Above and 
below the Place with a good Quantity of Ba. 1 
muſe not bo pinchꝰ d in either Part, but it muſt he 
in both Places bound firm and this may be ei 
fily done when there in 1 rr r 
. the * 

Ia chi Manner let all Rand lj che lader Bu 


Gtbund Mark che Place where it eafily 


joins in this Manner; and "having every thing T n 


wady, a Knife for the Purpose fottic Baſs wetted 
for the Fyeing, Clay for covering it in, and'Stake 
for tyeing it up ſecure: chuſe a cloudy warm 
Day; -antthusbegit theOpetatioh #7 mut 

Fare away the Bark and Wood at the Place 
mark'd on the Branch, to the Length of three 


Inches : bring -it WP oh” Ak r ſs 


with a-Knife the ex 


95 away the Bark and ſome of ety: far 7 


Bot ; . and Care are the great Articles 
this Work * he. two, Parts: muſt be made to 
, one _ . e be loſt 


oing it. 
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Bring 


in Its 
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| ince we have ve go nprehended 
1 all that relates to the Frui ruit- 8 Week, 
in a fingte Chapter; bur we 
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the original Divith 1. 17775 

e original Diviſion YIDg a 7 of the 
Whore the Ee "of the 1 ces 


erty, the Accounts of late e Ayrymn only could 
have been continued, 


many o of F the N Arti cle, 
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the Branch, || | 
it: this |] they have proſtituted the Intent, who, uſe it for th 


arts together, f 18 0 Tober 


he : 8 2 E C 5 


again 


and Ground. 


ory Mir; LOS 


of Auguſt; Ge why wh be, 99 nin, 
that the "Graft may be eit from 0 "the Moter- 


te be dose in this Aer: A fharp Koi | 
muſt” th , adit ie ff %e taken off whh : 


N ee ee 


The Gromi will erty cry and the 
Parts unite inſeparably.. - 

We adviſe chat dared lit in fo a nk 
derable Time, and the Parts boutid to it; for the 
Danger is not ſoon over that might come from 
Winds: but with this Precaution and the common 
Care, the Proſpect of |Succels is very fair, and the 
Tree rarely fails. 4 4491 b IS! 
Many of the: tenderer Gteenhouſe Shrubs ma 
be propagated by this Method of Jnerching; but 


. 


fanciful, Purpoſa of producing Fruit on Scedling 
Plants, as has been done in the Orange and Le- 
won Kinds: F may 7 
| Tree commend, 
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FRUIT-GARDEN,” 


| aden be be ns cen 
Seaſon, to preſerve ſuch of the Fruits ® 
cquld ſerve the Table and:the Kitchen in Winter; 
they are now nearly exhauſted, and/Nature dos 
not afford yet any Supply: but in this interme- 
Tae mir cqmas e 
there may now be had u afin 
| this Kind. 
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# yel Bert zbnsH © cb H 3 en u - #00. "in Seen. ac: 4 prior 
d THe port vd Slots # ab. {ad Tutto bf Bosc 
7, E:have have "the. Gardener to plant | ram jokes, in-thels anificialy epd Strawberries 


bene bl. the, commoner and-ſore dem, | 
| Chili. Strawberries, in Hot - Beds, for an. carl 
Yroduce ; and taught him to avoid. the o mmon 
. er eee ene 
ceeding Fruit. 

lie mar this Week. Sather his ard Produce in 
the, common Kind certainly; and if he have had 
good Luck. a well .as talen due Cart, he may 
ewbelliſt then with ohe or: two of the chers t at 
the wort. A Plate of Strawberries is 2Ow1an agrte- 
able Sight, and they will have all their Beauty 
this Way, ho! nat dhe true Flavor to chat the 


s Air is. neceſſary, but not to the ſwelling of- the 


Top. or-vegular Figure. They will be pale, but 
in chat chete is nothing unplealinge an- any of 
the Chil Kind eigen thoſe will pave ei: Fo 


oy K che _ eee I Sine an 
of Summer. mult, be gather d about 


ek before — OW eaten, that the Warmth | 
of the Air in the Bed may go off, and. they may 


yet retain all their Fulneſs ; and rl agen 


nor 


their Flavour greatly if a very 
treble refin'd Sugar, 25 al 


ſprinkeled over them jult as 
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Ex de Gerdanex this Week look n 
his Vines that are planted in the uſual Man- 


ber againit Walls : they will be now malting their 


Spring Shoots z and, unleſs prevented, will waſte 
a great deal of that Nouriſhmens, intended and | 
wanted Re: thy Pruny hu: wht en ee 
Branches. . 

All thaſe Shovts which rife in vtchg 
ſhould be rub'd off; and let him ſee where two || 
are produc'd from the ſame Bud, that he may rub | 


off one : the ſtrongeſt maſt be left; and by this 


Method, thus 2 us'd, all the Nouriſhmens | 


will go where it 
fuller and forwarder. 

This laſt is an Article of the uthidit Conke- 
quence, in Reſpe& ines; for there are few 
Tears When e ee _ for- 
warder they are, the better is their Chance. The 
Branches being now laid cloſe to the Walls, the 
bad Wood clear'd away, and no more left 
than will 'be al e. will a be deriv d 


to the right Place, the Sun has its full Power, 


and nothing will be wanting hat our, Climate 85 
give for the ripening of the Fruit. n. 


The Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, and other Wall | 


rult-Trees, are now coming forward apace, and 
2 
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gh Ha. ark, oma ere ith Leaves 
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ns no bene vi r en H. A F. Vi! 11 doo Af”! 
Tae Care and Management of the Brat: Cee, . 


Places 


| e eee, and Meclownels Wen muſt 
want. 
We have hinted | e Gardens: before, how 
mich. bis Credit may be rais'd by a tight Manage- 
nagement of gathering and ſending in his Fruit, 
| and ſhall not leave him uninform'd in any Article. 
Wich theſe Strawberries from the Hot-Bed, he 
nay ſend in, from the foreing Fremes, Apricots 
| and Cherries. This lictle Deſert will pleaſe, be- 
— Intfea,” beyond aft the Pomp of 
Summer. 
© The Aprivas Gor this Purpoſe, is that naturally 
early Kind call's the Meſeriime; a fmall round 
Fruit of a browniſh Colour, and with but little of 
1—— 
wy is another which ſucceeds this Way; 
the yellow, much preferable, but ir 
requites mort Attantion. The Ada/cunt naturally 
loſes a great Fart of ins BloGoms ; and the tranſ- 
parent ig Hahle to the fame. ImperfeQtion : they 
bave che leß Chance to eſcape! in this unnatural 
Manner of bringing them forward, but the Value 
of an April Apricot makes Amends for the Pains. 
The Chertics for this Purpoſe are of the Duke 
|; and. it muſt be own'd that neither theſe 
«Ae Wes have, any thing like, the true Fla- 
hut three, Kinds of Fruit, at ſuch a Seaſon, 
LA oj able, make « grew Are. 
3.2 Table. u 17930190 


CEO, eee 
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R 5 ras ee On the 
Strength and Fulneſs of their Bloom will depend 
the Quantity of the, Fruit; and even the Leaves, 
if ſtinted in Point of Nouriſiment at this Time, 
will be infected with Inſects. 

The great Point is to kerp their Roots in a vi- 
| gorous State of Growth, and the Ground, where 
they run, in a Condition to ſupply them. It muſt 
| be neither exhauſted by other Things, nor left to 
| grow hard and impenetrable. 2 
We have told che Gardener, that all Earth of 
chat he is concern ' d with, grows. hard and heavy 


the Fruit will be 51 that his Culture breaks and meltows it; 


and that as ſoon as it is left, ic grows. by Degrees 


dvantage of breaking it aba, and among the 
Roots. of growing Plants, and theſe are the 

ral Rules upon which his RIG now is woe 
founded, 
He bas «the his Seafon rut and nail'd his 
Trees, and drefs'& the Ground wherein they grow: 
let him now'ofice more break it: Weeds will riſe 
in it, and the Trees muſt be ſv much the worſe 
ſupply'd for all the Nouriſhmerit they draw: 
therefore let the whole Borders wherein they ſtand, 
be dug up with a three-tin'd Fork, as we have 
directed 


——— 


— 


A COMPLEAT BODY, ce. 


E n on. « former Occaion,. e the Mandi 


thrown up looſe : this roots up all Weeds, breaks 
off the extreme Ends of the Tmall Fibres of the 
Roots, and gives them a freſh Mould wherein to 
. ‚— = or Ir 
{nd out og this Ocenſion. | 

When the Mould is dess broken, let. the Bao 
dener ſprinkle on a {mall Quantity of Wood-Soot, 
about a Quart to as much Ground as holds fix 
Trees; then let him break all with a Rake 3 take 
off the Weeds, and lay it level. Thus will the 
ſmall Quantity: of Soot be ſpread (equally, and | 
wrought in with the Mould, and the Rains will 
waſh it to the new ſhooting Roots. 

If no Showers happen, for this Purpoſe, the 
Ground muſt be water d once in three Days. The 
Trees will ſhew the Effect of this in their vigo- 
r 

eee he ut in Culture, urea th 
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this cannot be, but the Spirit of it certainly wil MY 
and it is wonderful how rauch this particular particular Mz. 
nure, thrown in at this Time, afliſts the Purpoſe. 

To compleat this Work, the Gardener ſhould 
dig up more than the Border wherein the Tree, 
ſtand. Their Roots ſpread far. If a Gravel 
Walk terminate the Border, and there be cultiva- 
ted Ground on the other Side of the Walk, let 
this, if it can, be dug up; at leaſt, let a link 
Soot be ſprinkled over it, and rak d or dug in 
with a Trowel. . 

1 have found, upon a careful Obſervation, tha 
thoſe Borders at thirty Foot Diſtance from the 
Tree, will be full of moſſy Fibres, which are the 
Extremities of ſome of its Roots ; theſe are ready 
to imbibe Nouriſhment; and often the Tree de- 
pends very much upon them. Therefore this cyl. 
tivating and enriching the Ground, wherein they 
run, cannot fail of having the greateſt Advantages. 


catoRis or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


E ſhall now begin to recount- the Pro- 
ducts that come freſh into Seaſon here 
„nde Pas Kind, and cee on Diviſion into 


two Chapters. The Winter Products are in a 
e 


C H A P. 0, 


 Produtls 


in Seaſon 


young Turnip-Tops, of which many are fond. 
There will be Duth, Cabbage, and ſore Cos Let 
tuce ; Spring Salleting in Abundance ; and, from 
the Hot-Beds well manag'd, fore Cucumber in 


| | | perfect fine Order, 


oer 


HIS Week the Gardener muſt prepare his 

Ridges for Cucumbers and Melons that are 
to be raigd under Bell-Glaſſes: let him not ſpare 
Dung, much leſs e "oe This" wilt Siways 
be very well repaid. ' 

The Quantity of Dung maſk be Peper“ 
to the Number of Holes intended; and the beſt 
Proportion I have found, is a Load to every five 
Holes: this muſt be thrown up with ſome Aſhes, 


a= we debe "for" making "the Her-Neart a 


when it has lain a Week it will be fit for Uſe. © 
Count the Glaſſes intended for one Row, and | 
mark out « Trench u m Tavis in Land Ws 
there are Glaſſes, with the Allowance of their 
Breadth ; for the beſt Way of putting them is at 
a fair Yard Diſtance. The Width'is to be 'two 
Foot nine Inches. The Plants are now 


as we directed them to be rais d and having their 


rough Leaves, they are ready for this Planting. 
Late n . 
if in a moiſt: Soil, Jeſs. 


Thees in the Dung, and pes k . 2 l. 
making a Hot- Bed ; lay the Top 'eveh; and level 
the Sides 3 then meaſure the Diftances for the 
Holes, and in each Place lay in a Baſket of Earth 
freſh from a good: Heap of rich Mould, ſtick up 
a Stake in the Middle, and ſet on the Glam. 
This done, cover the reſt of the Ridge with | 
the Mould that was thrown up in making the 


Trench; and if there be not enough of this to 

give it a Coat three Inches thick, bring on ſome 

more to compleat the Covering. = : 
Lex the Glafies remain fifty-ſix Hours upon th = 

Bed, then bring in the Plants. \ 
Place two for each Glaſs, levelling the Hill of 

Mould at Top; and when they are planted raiſing 

a Ridge of Earth, like a Baſon, to hold Water. 

Shade them till they have taken Root, 

watering them gently at Times; and this mult 

de continued till they have acquired good Strength, 

and ſpread luxuriantly. 

When a large Quantity of Melons and Cucun- 

| bers is intended to be rais'd this Way, many of theſe 

Ridges may be made in the ſame Manner : the! 

Diſtance ſhould be five Foot from one another, and 

the Management of the Plants entirely the ſame. 

Let the Gardener now put in another Crop af 

French Beans into the natural Ground. He mul 

chuſe a warm and ſheltered Place, and guard the 

young Plants when they. appear, from Slugs and 

other Devourers. There is no Lind of Crop thit 

fo much requires theſe frequent Sowings, and th 

for many Reaſons. None is fo apt to rot in the 

Ground, none is in ſuch Danger of being devour's 

| as ſoon as the Plants appear, nor is there an 


| which will come ſo acceptably to Table in pet 
freſh Growhs, 
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Flowers and curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


E have told the Gardener, S 
Occaſion, that Nature affords few di- 
ſtinct Species of the Anemone; and 


in that the Variety he ſees, like that he faiſes by his | 


own Application, is the Effect of happy Culture. 
Nature is herſelf” very lururlant in this Kind of 
re”. 

The little wild Aulbttiony that ſhews its milky 
White, or lightly bluſhing Flower in our Woods 
and Thickets, has often mote than its due Num- 
ber of Petals; {Stnetimies it is abſolutely double: 
no Wonder therefore that its Varieties are excellent 
and are unhumber'd, when every thing that can 
contribute to feed this natural Luxuriance is given 
to it. When only Seeds of fineſt Flowers are ſown; 
when Compoſts' ſuited to its Nature, but enrich'd 
far beyond what Nature ever gave, ate allow'd to 
it; and Warmth and Shelter, and Defence and 
Sun, when needful, are given it, Year by Year, 
with an unwearied and diligent Hand : hence have 
ariſen the various Improvements of our Artiſts, 
Flower exceeding Flower; and hence they will 
riſe innumerably : becauſe from better Flowers 
2. ſame Art will Yield ſtill richer Improve- 

ts, 


We have told the Botaniſt how many riſe from 


| 


the common Stock of the fine-leay'd Anemone, | 


Numb, XXXIII. 


. — 


call'd it 
Names not to be repeated but in Deriſion. It 
| departs little from the original Plant, except in 
the glorious Red with which it is colour'd, and 
in the Firmrieſs of the Stalk; and is the Kind 
| calPd by common Writers, Anemone tenuifolia flore 
rubro': by Linx vs, and the more Cortect, foliis 
radicalibus ternato decompoſitis, involucro folioſo : 
Anemone, with the Bottom Leaves ſubdivided by 
| Three's, and with a leafy Involucrum. 


The Root is thick, irregular, brown, and hung 


about with innumerable Fibres. 

The firſt Leaves are large, and plac'd on a di- 
| Vided Rib; they are cut into a Multitude of 
{mall oblong Parts by Three's; and are in Colour 
of a freſh and lively green. 

The Stalk is thick, firm, a Foot high, to- 
lerably upright, of a pale green, freely ſtain'd 
with a purpliſh Red; and a little above its Middle 
grows one leafy Subſtance. This is of a deeper 
green than the Leaves which riſe from the Root, 
and is divided into many Segments in the ſame 
general Manner, but with leſs Regularity. 

At the Top of the Stalk ſtands one Flower, large 
and conſpicuous by its bright and glowing 
Colour. Tis of the Bigneſs of a ſingle Roſe; in 

N © 4 Colour 


| and this is one of them. Fantaſtic Gardeners hve May. 
the Princeſs, and the bleeding Prints, —— 
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2 K COMPLE 


AT BODY 


| "Talout of the ſtrongeſt bloody Red; ITT 
centre vary'd with a Number of yellow Buttons, 
plac'd on ſlender Filaments. 

The Petals in the Flower are fix, and they are 
Aſpor'd in be Pre, three in each: they; 
fully expanded; and thb? they want the rich 1 uſtre 
of the double Kinds, Rave yet very c 
Beauty. | 

There is no Cup. The leafy Involucrum on 
the Stalk, tho” ſo remote, is of ſome Service in 
the Defence of the Flower, ax] all owes 


has given for that Purpoſe. Fe ty. aer 


We have told the Botanical Student 1. b wo 
trace thoſe numerous Filaments, which appear in 
the Centre of the Flower, to their Inſertion, in 


order to know the Claſs of the Plant. Ne vil | be in freſh Ground of the Tame Kind with the fr 


find them independent of the Petals ; and there is 
no Cup from whence they ſhaulld proceed : they | 
grow from the Receptacle of the Flower; and 
the Plant is one of the Polyandria. ® 4. 
Among theſe riſe many pointed Styles, l 
o many Rudiments of ſucceeding Seeds: this | 
ſhews it to be of that Order which comprehends 


the Polypynia. 
The Seeds follow in 4 naked Cluſter. 


Culiure of. this ANEMONE. 
It would be vain to give a Rule for raiſing this 


we have order'd this Plant to be rais'd, ther 


| finelt of bein we Hall direct to be ſown; but the 


the common Ene. Lavid Kind; r 


who ſows the Seeds from a good Flower of tha w 
Plant, will find this among others. If he mig; 
he rg Yew am «eng 
a 

red Colowr. r & i * 

Thoſe e which, —— flower, 
ſhew the true bloody Tinct, muſt be planted ou. 
ſeparate ; and to the common Compoſt, in which 


muſt be added ſome very old Cow-dung, in , 


at 1 Foot Diſtance ;" and every Year, when the 
Leaves are decay'd, they muſt-be taken up in the 
uſual Manner ; and, when planted again, it muſt 


This , will preſerve their Beauty in its ful 
Luſtre 3./and } they, muſt. be encreas'd only 
parting of the Roots. The Seeds ſay'd from the 


are for another Purpoſe : they will raiſe nobler 
Flowen, and the Produce of the ſame with tha 
from whence the Seeds was ſav'd, would be alto. 
gether uncertain: therefore let the Gardener, fo 
this high ſtain'd ſingle Flower, afford every Jer 
a freſh rich Bed of Compoſt, and part the Root, 
when they are ſo well KA as to bear it; 
Preſerving the Flower in its original Luſtre, for its 
own Sake, and for that of many Kinds to be 


particular Anemone. It is a ſeminal Variety of 


ran from its Seeds. 


» . 
. 


Pl. 33. This oa e ſo well adapted to 


Fig. 2. our Climate, chat little Culture ſerves to raiſe it ; umbellate is amiſs : the Flowers of, this Kind grow 
2 | and it has ſo much of the Aſpekt we ſe in thoſe | in ſhort Tufts or Cluſters, not in long Sykes, 2 


of our on Growth, that it gives a pleaſing Variety 
| ange the nobler Kinds. 

Its Roots, when thrown by Chance om of Ger- 
— will take their Growth ſo freely among the 
Grafs, or under the low Hedge, that it has been 
eſteem'd by fame a Native of our Country : this, 
however, is an Error; and *tis not in thoſe Places 
the Flower ſhews its true Beauty. 3 

The old Writers all have known it; they have 
call'd it Orinthogalue vulgare, Orinthogalum me- 
dium, and Orinthogalum majus. Common is no 


Addition for this Diſtin&ion ; and the Judicious | 


ſee in this Inſtance, how ill adapted Terms they are 
which only denote Bigneſs. The ſame Plant may 


be, as this is, large in Compariſon of ſame Spe. | | 


cies of the ſame Genus, ſmall to others, and in | 
the general of a middling Size. 

Linx vs names it after another Manner, 0. 
rintbogalum floribus corymboſis, pedunculis ſeapo 
altioribus, filamentis emarginatis : Coryraboſe-flow- 

er'd Orinibogalum, with Footſtalks riſing above 
the main ;Stem, and with nip'd Filaments. A 
Name diſtinguiſhing the Plant from all others, 
and conveying a Deſcription, 

Some have call'd it Umbellate Star of Bethlehem: 
ic i the ſame Meaning theſe would convey, that 


> 


2. LOW STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


Ls gives intheTerin corymboſe; but theWor 


thoſe of many others of the ſame Name; but 
| the Tufis are nor Umbeb, for the Tena 
riſe ene, above another, nat from the ſame Point. 

The. Root is a Bulb, lomewhat oblong, df : 
whitiſh Colour, full bf a ſlimy Juice, and of 1 
bitteriſn Taſte. Uſually chere are three or four 
ſmaller Bulbs about the principal, for. the Planc 
| propagates itſelf this Way abundantly.; and from 
1 the Baſe run many thick white Fires. 
1 . The Leaves are numerous, and in themſdves 
| not deſtitute of they are long, narws, 
obtuſe, and of a 8 
| ſtance : they ſpread themſelves in various Forms, 

| upright, procumbent, ſtrait, berit, and drooping- 
Their Colour is a moſt perfect and ſtrong green; 
| and along the Middle of each runs a conſpicuous 
Line of milky white. 

Among theſe riſes the Stalk, © more upright than 
the Leaves, but not exceeding them in Length 
it is ſix or ſeven Inches high, round, firm, erect; 
whitiſh toward the Ground, elſewhere of 2 pat 
and pleaſing green. 

The Flowers crown it in a conſiderable Cluſte?, 
each plac'd upon its ſeparate, long, and ſiender 
Footſtalk, and the uppermoſt of theſe riſes con- 


| ſiderably above the Top of the Stem. There are 
| no 


. 


1 ad 


©, 
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by their milley Whireneſs than their Size, tho? | 
the whole Cluſter is not little. Tis only their 
Inſide that has this plain Colour ; for on the Back 
they have on each of the Petals a broad Rib of 


ö 
I n 
well rewar det. "1 
There is no Cup. It riſes with a nd Baſe 
immediately from the Footſtalk, and is com- 
pos d of PERF Pe 5 Ts me e 
broad Petals. | 

The Filuncats — dep of a fin- 
gular Form, broad at the / Baſe, and / alternately 
nip'd at the Top, fo that the Point appears trifid, 
ere een 
This is a very ſingular Structure. (39 

In the Midſt of theſe riſes a ſingle Style, 

crown'd with an obtuſe Top; and the Seed - veſſel 

which follows is of a rounded Form, divided into 
three Cells; with a columnar Receptacle, and 
many roundiſh Seeds. 

The fix Filaments ſhew the Plant one of the 
Hexaudria, and the ſingle Style one of the firſt 
Wr e ee. er | 


Culture of this OKINTHOGALUM. | 


We hal bring the Reader nequainted"with'O- 
rintbogalums that demand a careful Management ; 
but we have faid before, the" — 6 *thK 
is eaſy. Tis in our Gardens however too much 
neglected, and we ſhall ſhew our Pupil bow, 
with a very little Trouble, he may 8 an 
Appearance . n 3 Waenm 
ſeen. anime] 

It is; if anc pry 6 Y wn Od Parts of 
Europe as cold: Germany abounds with it; and it 
flowers with vaſt Perfection in many other of the 
Northern Nations: uniyerſally it is found 
where there is a rich black Soil, and ſome Shade. 
Let this give the Rule for their Culture. 

Let the Gardener mix up two ' Barrows: of 
black Mould, from under the Turf in a Meadow, 
one Barrow of River Mud, and a Buſhel of old 
Wood-Pile Earth : this will be rich, and will 


| preſerve, as well as feed the Roots. Dit, which 


May. 


is commonly in the Mould where they are planted, ——— 


deſtroys them. Let theſe Ingredients | be well 
mix'd together, and exp6s'd to the Winter's Air; 
and that of the firſt Months of Summer. 

In the Beginning of July let the Gardener chuſe 
a/ Piece of a Border, open to the Morning Sun, 
ſhaded from Noon, and | ſhelter'd from cold 
Winds. Here let him dig out the common 
Mould, and put in the Compoſt. 

Let him draw Lifies lengthway and ban at 
eight Inches Diſtance; and in the Centre of each 
Square plant a good Off-ſet from ſome well- eſta- 
bliſn d Root. Let the Roots be taken up for the 
Purpoſe, and the Off-ſets planted immediately 
after they are ſeparated. Open a Hole for each 


with a Trowel, aud over them two Inches 5 
the Crown. 2 


Theſe planted er an We Stock, let 
there be ſown in Augus upon the fame Bed, near 
the back Part and Edges, and at a Diſtance 
from the planted Roots, ſome Seeds fav'd with 
Care from a flouriſhing Plant. They muſt be 
ſcatter'd lightly on the Surface, and cover'd with 


a Quatter 2 pn: Aer 
over chem. 1 


Thoſe who are — may do this or pe 


Piece of Ground in the Nurſery; but as the Si- 
tuation is well choſen, and the Soil adapted here, 


che young Plants will be eafily manag'd with the 
others, — — e As. i 
1 — 


The next Spring'he- Ot lers will moſt of them 
flower and the following Seaſon more ſtrongly. 
The Scedlings will be taking their Growth at the 
ſame Time, and they will need only the common 
Cate of being thin'd: here they are too cloſe, 
weeded and water d with the reſt of the Bed; and 
at Autumn to have a light Covering of freſh 
Mould ſifted oyer them. This will ſtrengthen 
the Off-ſets for F lowering, as well as nouriſh the 
Seedlirigs'; and after three or a Seaſons the 
young ones will flower. 

A freſh Parcel. of Compoſt muſt be got ready 
in the Middle of Juh, and all the former dug our. 
The old Roots muſt be planted in other Parts of 
the Ground, and the fineſt of the Seedlings ſet in 
the Bed at the ſame Diſtances as were allow'd to 
the. other Roots : theſe will flower in the utmoſt 
Perfection. By 


z. DOUBLE, CRIMSON ANEMONE. 


This Child of Culture, and worthy Fayourite 
of the Gardener's Fancy, is the Offspring of the 
Blood-red Anemone we juſt deſcrib'd : tis there: 
fore we have plac'd it near y and it has the ſame 
Merit with its Parent Kind of early Flowering. 

Tho' a double Anemone, and a very elegant 
one, it is hardy: little Culture ſerves to raiſe and 


to continue it in Beauty, and it will flower in the 
moſt unfavourable Seaſons. 


3 


eis not at Random we declare it the Offspring 


of the ſingle Blood-red Kind; we have ourſelves 
rais'd it from the Seeds of that Flower; and that 
in irs full Beauty. | 


' Gardeners have call'd it the Double Red, tlie 


Farly Red, and the Double Princeſs; but theſe 
| Vague Names deſerve little Regard. The Stock 
from which it is rais'd is the common fine-leav'd 
Anemone, and thither the Student muſt refer it. 


The 
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large, half rounded Body, The chree innermoſt 
Ant erect a the ſeveral. ſurtoundimg Series, ,cxcipt || 
be two or three outer ones, are convetgent f and 
cheſe laſt ſpread, themſelxea · out upon the Baſes of | 
the other Petals. i1/to 452 e give! 


.rurally drops 8 little, and it is entremely pretty. | 


| Streaks of amore perfeti,neds, androf white. | 


- vich-thoſs.of che plain and fingle Kinds ts which Ter- 


within, and hung wighymany Fibre 5341 7 
The firſt Leaves are divided, in a ternate Man- 
net, into numerous ſmall Segments, and their too 
Colour is a fine. freſh great 11120) mean 1 
be Stalk is round, weak, and fix or eight | 
Inches high, rarely much-mqre+:4ts Colour-green, | 
ſtain'd lightly witch red, eſpecially in that Part 
— The Middle of this Stalk. is | 
adorned, as in the others, with the leafy Jiavolu- | 
crum.: this ſurrounds it at the Baſe, and is divided 
irregularly, intheſame temate Manner antheLoaves, 
into numerous ſmall Segments of a paler green. 


SET TIT TT SLE 27 


Flower, too much for. ĩta perfect Support. it na- 


Sin Petals, diſpos d of two Series, compoſe the 4 
outer Part, as in the ſingle Kind; and. chey art 
in Colour of the moſt, delicate Crimſon : het of 
the, full-Bload-red of. the..oxbers; hut df a fn 
glowing though, tender Colour, diverſify'd with 


in the Nidſt ſtand ſmaſler Fetala. aaltagether in- 
.numerable ; they are oblong. pointed, and of a | 

very pleaſing Colour, deeper than the outſide Pe- 
tals, but of the ſame kind of red; and :ting'd in 
different Degrets with greeniſh and whitiſho: They 
ſtand, in a, great. many cirtular Series, filling up 
dhe Body of the Flower; and they compoſe a 


Ihe Characters, of the Flower ave! the fare. 


& @ves:jts Origin s the Eilaments are often obli- | 
6 


EEE 


| Cutter e of this Anzwons. wy 


eln dhe Seaſon of che Blood red Anemonies 


cut them off, and lay them on a Shelf in an airy 


8 —— ++ - 


of the Double Anemonies, will lead to the Cul- 
ture of the more elegant and ſpecious Kinds, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak in a, ſucceeding Number; 
for the Pragiee will be in general the ſame, tho“ 
more Care is requir d for the og tag en, 
tender Varieties. 


flowering, let the Gardener: look over his Plants, 
and mark for Seed thoſe which have the largeſt 
.and deepeſt-colour'd Flowers, the firmeſt Stalks, 
ateſp ns. — — 
Vigeur. 

Let him forw-ard the ing bf theſe Such, 
by watering at Times, and by breaking the Mould 
about the Plants with a Trowel. 


When full grown and a little harden'd, let him 


Room; and when they begin to fall from the 
Head, let him ſhake them off entirely, then 


ſpread them ſeparate to harden ; and after a few 


jobs rene. nne 
„The Top is loaded wich a large and heavy | ing | 


Rub, the Seeds well among chis between the 


ay 
4 — —ʒ — 4 1 


Fiir ug 2 Compaſt then £ Gegen 1 
Put t Lond-of Paſture- Mould, bh 
from under the Turf in d Rilly Place, and nor 

too rich, and a Quarter af 'a-Iioadbof old rotted 
Cow Dung . add, to theſerthree:Buſhels of Wood. 
pile Eanb, te Tame, ManU of Pond Mud, ang 
tha ſame. of large, coarſe, buth clean Sand: it 
ſhould be either River Sand, or Pir Sand waſtyq, 
by puawing ren it ell the Water ans off 
clear. 

Las this be pat togather-in Aurum, ed 
tyovot three Times during Winter, that it may 


Fo n een een e 
Ohne u Spot in Gs Norbery at is open ty 
die dun deen is-riing cl mrad Noon, ba 
not to the full Blaze of the Middle of the 
let it de in; a riſing Fart of the Ground, and by 
ging out the Mould: throw in this Compoſt. 
Level the Surface, and then prepare the Seed; 
for wing by mixing-them with a Quart of the 
. Mould dry'd a little, and rub'd do powder. 


Hands, and ina ſtill Evening ſcatter chem even 
over the Ground. Sift upon them a Quarter of 
an Inch of the Mguld and throw a few Pieces 
of looſe eee eee 
995 accidental Injurias kl 
in * a e cel — 
muſt be done with a Pot that has very fine Holes; 
and it mult be held near the Ground, and moved 
ſwiftly: if, the Bed be water d cartleſly, hal ti 
| Seeds will be waſh'd out of the Groumd. 
In the Beginning of October the Plants will ap- 
Fear, and they will continue: coming up ſereri 
Weeks, Let the Buſhes be liſted off, and the 
Weeds, very catefully pulled up by Hand; then 
| lay on the Buſhes again and when the Froſt 
grow ſharp, let a Mat be drawn over the Bed 


4 | every Night, and taken off in the Morning. 
”" The raiſing of this, which in aus of the his | 


The young Plants will make ſome Progres 
during Winter; in Spring they muſt be weeded 
and*water!d at Times. In this Manner they muſt 
be nurs'd till the following Year, and then in the 
Endicof May they muſt be taken out of the 
Ground. This is to be done by ſifting the 


| Mould; and the Roots muſt be laid to dry in the 


Manner of ' thoſe of ow, Growth when taken 
up after flowering. 

Let them be kept out of the Ground till the 
End of Auguſt, and then planted at four Inches 
Diſtance in a Bed of the ſame Compoſt. Many 
of them will flower the following Spring; and l- 
moſt all the Seaſon after. There will be ſingle 


ones in a great Variety of colouring from the de 
Blood-red of the original Flower to white; and 


| there, will be ſeveral. double ones of this true 


kind that we have deſcribed here. Theſe muſt be 
mark'd, .- and when the Flowers are faded, and 
the Leaves gromn brown, they muſt be taken 
up for planting the ſucceeding Autumn in the 


Weeks lying thus, tye them up in Papers, to be | Beds 


ready for Suns 
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them in calouring, | 


4 PAINTED AMETHYSTINE TULIP. 


The Tulips like the Anemonies, innumerable 


a5 they are in our Gardens, are the Off- ſpring of 
a very few original Kinds. We ſhall deſcribe 


ſome of the moſt ſingular, but caution the young 
Botaniſt againſt ſuppoſing them ſo many Spe- 
cies. This and a Thouſand others will rife from 
the Seed of one of the good early Tulips, and 
it is one of the largeſt and fineſt of them all. 
The earlier Authors have called it, Tulipa pre- 
cax major; it is named by many others, Tulipa 


precox Amethyſtina varia: thus Joun Bavnine- 


and TovrnzrorRT have called it. It is one of 
the common Stock from the broad-leav'd Tulip, 


diſtinguiſh'd by Lix x us under the Name Tulipa | 


flore eretto feliis ovato lanceolatit, upright flower'd 
Tulip, with oval Spear-pointed Leaves. 

The Root is bulbous, of an oblong Shape, 
white within, and cover'd with a brown Mem- 
brane. The Leaves are large, broad, oblong, 
hollowed, pointed at the End, and of a pale 
greyiſh green, they are waved at the Edges, 

The Stalk riſes in the Midſt of theſe, and is 
firm and upright, fifteen Inches high, of a pale 
green Colour, duſted with a grey Powder, and 
there are on it two or three Leaves perfectly like 
thoſe from the Root, but ſmaller. 

At the Top ſtands one Flower, large, and of 
a true and fine Shape, equal in that reſpect to 
moſt of the late Tulips, and ſuperior to many of 


The Petals which form it are fix, and they are 
placed in two Series, | three outer and three inner. 
The three inner ones are ſomewhat larger than 
the outer three, and are more perfectly oolour'd. 


or bending inwards. 


They are diſpos'd ſo as to form a kind of Bell; 
handſomely rounded at the Bottom, and in their 


Courſe upright, ſcarce turning at all outwards, 


There is no Cup to the Flower; it riſes naked 
at the Head of the Stalk, but the Firmneſs of the 
Petals, and hollow'd Form of the whole, are 
very well calculated to preſerve the Parts of Fruc- 
tification without that Aſſiſtance. 

In the Centre riſe ſix Filaments, crown'd with 
very long and large Buttons of a browniſh Co- 
lour ; and in the Midſt of them is placed a ſingle 
Stigma of a triangular Form, and divided as it 
were into three Parts; there is no Style, but this 
is fix'd on the Top of the Rudimerit of the Seed- 
veſſel. 

The Ground Colour of the Flower is a pearly 
grey, with a Tinge of faint crimſon diffus'd all 
over it; and the whole Body, inſide and out, 
is beautifully variegated with a deeper Tinct, 
with ſome Admixture of blueiſh. This is the 
true Amethyſtine Colour, it is diſpos'd in Stripes, 
Streaks and Blotches, with a very pleaſing Irre- 
gularity. The Stripes are broad, and they begin 
from the Bottom of the Flower, and are conti- 
nued to the Top: the Streaks are ſlenderer, and 
loſe themielves at a ſmall | Diſtance from the 
Top; and the Blotches which are oblong, waved, 
and clouded, loſe themſelves in the ſame Manner, 
at a ſmall Space from their Origin, which is prin- 
cipally at the Edges of the Petals, near their Top. 

The fix Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew the 
Plant one of the Hexaudria Monogynia. Its Cul- 
ture we ſhall deliver at large with that of the 
other Tulips in our next Number. 


. 32, 
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A Plant well known in our Gardens, and very 
well deſerving its Place in them; ſpecious, and of 
eaſy Culture: bearing without Shelter the Seve- 
rity of our worſt Seaſons. 

The Botaniſts of all late Times have been well 
acquainted with the Plant, and they have agreed 
to call it by the ſame Name Aſpbedell, Aſphodelas, 
to which they have added the Colour of its 
Flowers as diſtinctive from other Kinds, Yellow 
Apbodell. Some from its ere& Form and golden 
Aſpect, have named it Haſtula Regia, whence the 
vulgar Engliſh Name, King's Spear, a literal Tran- 
ſlation of that Term. 

Others after CauERARIus make it the Female 
of the A/phodels, and name it as he does Aſpho- 

!us femina, but there is no Foundation in Na- 
ture for this Diſtinction. 

Lixx avs in the Place of theſe vague and 
arbitrary Titles, names it Aſphodelus caule folioſo 
toliis fitulefes triguetris; leafy ſtalk'd Aſphodel, 


with three corner'd hollow'd Leaves, There are 


YELLOW ASPHODELL. 


form a long and ſlender Spike, covering the Stalk 


N 22, 


| ther. 


others of the ſame Genus, and we ſhall treat of 
them : this Name diſtinguiſhes the preſent Species 
from them all. 

The Root is tuberous and yellow]; it conſiſts 
of numerous oblong Parts connected to one com- 
mon Head, and hung with thick Fibres. 

The Leaves riſe in a vaſt Tuft, and are long, 
Nender, and of a pale green, naturally greyiſh, 
often yellowiſh : they are angulated, edg'd, hol- 
low*'d, and ſharp pointed. | 

The Stalk is a Yard high, round, firm, robuſt, 
and perfectly upright. 

The Leaves are placed irtegularly on it, and 
they are like thoſe fram the Root but ſmaller, 
and uſually paler. 


The Flowers are extreamly numerous, they 


from the Middle upwards, and ſurrounding it in- 
numerably ; Buds opening, full blown, and fade- 
ing Flowers always cluſtering cloſe round it toge- 


s G They 


* 
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1 They are placed on ſhort and ſlender Fooe- 


E. and ard ity Color f CA pute Gude 


They riſe without any Cup from the Top of che 
Footſtalk, and edchUppetts' to be Gu red 
o816hg. broad, e 
really Segments of one Petal, Tor the Late * 
tir, and the Flower bones öff Undröteh. —_— 


1 the Baſe of the F lower 4 ppear | 9 hide BE 
tes, es, which 1 riſe from the Narren of? the Se 

ae 4 little "globular 'Protuberance This | 

the 8 5 will know to be the Natur of , 

the Flower, for he will ſee beſide it n W 


Fi laments and EN 


WOT | wa Lon ab 


d inte theſe, Films which, 


5 e . 1 three derten, Their 
Burzons are oblong, and very confpicuous. 
The. Style xiſes Lingle in the Midſt of theſe 
1 a roundiſn Rudiment of the Seed veſſel, 
and, is terminated h a blunt Stigma ot Top. 
Tpbe student will diſtinctly read in theſe Parts the 
Claſs of che Plant, and its Place in — 
Syſtem z itlis . on 


4 N co Y . "it | 


Culture of — 1 


to v0 5; worrlt 5 An 5 


It is/ a Native of the warmer Parts af Jurope, 


fringing! the Margin of little Brooks, and hanging 


from the Sides of eraggy Hilla, where there is a 
light Soil, and ſome; but not too much Mo- 
fam 31 Gen ar Boazs 100 t 20 ih = . 
This muſt be our Rule ſor propaguting it; and 
very little Trouble is required. Let a Mix- 
ture be made of two-thirds ligt "Paſture Earth, 
and one: third Pond Mud, add ts half 1 Load of 
this a uſhel of rotted Co Dung, and the fame 
Quantity of Woed-pile Earth, and mix them 
well together; chuſe a Spot in the Garden where | 
—— ance freely," und ae in this 
el Sb 926910115 1s: 
I the Mile" Ef Au gut procure ſome parted 
Roots, |und"plant 1 ut two" Foot 


b he Head half inch. hay wil . 
Lee * 17 1 Plat, planted entirely with one Kind; nor would 


quite no Cate Btit clit Wich is taken in com- 


from Seed, for i it is not one of thoſe ae wh 
Flowets( adm a Variety of eeloyring, 


Cuſtom is 10 Þ plant theſe 2 
5 l " Plants 1 in Yom Ty 315 


. Fol 


| r would 
to Perfection, is to place as many Nö 
a together; to, 
dig out the Mould, and fill up that Part of the” 
BASE with their packer” Gel "20d to, attend 
each with a Care and Ma ment ſuited to ig 
| particular Nature. It is a new Plan of Gardening, 
| bat Reaſon declares it to be, what Experierice un- 


der our own Eyes have ſhewn it, ſuperior | to all 


e BET Foes ow 12 


"The Plats ur every Kipd Je Ce @ aun 
their full Perfection when each is thus treated 2 
Nature directs; whereas in a proriſcudus Border, 
where the moſt different S are manag d 
one half muſt be drown'd with that Laer 
which is not enough for the other. 

"Nature has given, to each Plant its appropriaed 
Soil : the Gardener plants them all in one. His 
common Mould is as ill adapted to the greater 
| Part as any Compoſition that could be day 
Dung has always a large Share in its Compoſ- 
tion, and there are very few Plants which thi 
vill bring to proper flowering, / 

No Doubt can, remain but that the Plants vil 
be more perfect when each is rais'd in a Soil like 
that in which it-lives, here Nature produces it; 
and where it has that Expoſure, and that Degre | 
of Moiſture her invariable Law directs :- that the 
Plants will be finer when rais'd in this Way, is 
known by all. who haye ſeen the Practice, and 
muſt be believed by all who, read it. The only 
' Queſtion remaining is, Whether a; Garden whoſe 
Borders are thus planted with, Clumps of every 
diſtinct Kind, or one where the ſeparate Plans 
are intermix d, will be moſt pleaſing to the Ex. 
Fancy muſt give the Determination here, but 
upon the moſt impartial. Compariſon, it has ap- 
pear'd to us that this Method is more pleaſing, 
We would not haye. a little Clump in a Grab 


mon of every thing in the Better; ad they will | we have it divided into regular Quadrants, Sen- 


Rower Ws nett Year! After this td K them 
in Perfection; they ſhould be every Autun taken 
up;/ the Side Rocts cut off, and freth bm pot 
put into che Place. They are then to be planted 
at the "ſame Diſtance as at firft, and they will 
thus preſerve their full Vigour, Har "Ton 
The Seeds which ripen freely in round flcfhy 
Capſules, will grow a8 freely in the open Ground; 
but chere is no need for the Trouble, the Plant is 
ſo common, and increaſes fo faſt by the Root, 
that enough | is "Uays ready for that Propaga- 
tion 3 arid there is no CE ns in raifing 1 ir 


tanta, or Octants, for ſo many Species. Her 
Wildneſs is intended, and let it ;be- preſerved. by 
the promiſcuous planting z but in the long Bor- 
ders of  « Garden, Cluſters of Plants chus in 
Health and Vigour, unknown to common Ehes, 
will vaſtly exceed the half ary e 
Plantation. 500 101} A0 

dd thuſt be-propetr once to nkmd this for on 
Rules for Culture imply it gentrally. We hope 
the practical Gardener who follows our Inſtfuc- 
tions, by * eee in [yy 
ſtanees. 0 be l 


oſe May 
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ee the Imagination, t 
Oo c ao to theſe Studies always ſe it with, 


e and Surprize, We have. it in various, 
Fore: in the proliferous Oxhp, one Flower grows. 
ts tubular, Baſe out of the Body of another, 
| 15 it is in che Datura we aely deſcribed: 
in che ſmall Crowfeot of one of our former Num- 


v Flower, bearing another : ſo it is in this 3 
d fo 2 85 ſhall repreſent, it in a ere Num- 


Article Anemone. 
1 a will, ſee this Crowfoot an Exybe. 
it dete as ſuch, by ſame, of the Botanical 


culus Aſphodeli radice flore prolifer o, but that is an 
uncertain Denomination z for thoſe of other Co- 


lours, and from a different Stock. will have pro- 
liferous Flowers. 
The original Plant whence Culture raiſes this. || 
is of Hfalick Origin. It is the Ranunculus Afiati- 
cs lore aureo ſimplex, of FzgrARIVS ; this, Cul- 
ture doubles, and farther Management of the 
ſame Kind, raiſes 0 this Height of Excellence 
and Beauty. | 
Linn vs tithes the Species by the Name 
Ranionculiis 1 22 ternatis, biternatiſque foliolis tri- 


fides he's caule inferne ramoſo, ternate and altert. 


11 


Is à lon Name, bur this accurate Wri- 
ter 1 Kd REA ae it ſuch. The 8 
Crowfoot are very numerous, and all the Di- 
ſtinction is Tequifite for aſcertaining this. 

The Root ig ttiberbus and regular; form'd | 
of ſeveral” oblong Pieces, wich Ly few th thick Fi. 
bres. 1% ent 

The firſt Leaves are numerous; ey ſpread 
variouſly from one Head, ſome erect,” and others | 
on the Ground; they are differently divided ac- 
cording to their Growth and Size, but always | 
into threes 't' the ora are yy 664 wks 


at the Edges. 


The Stalk is à Foot high, > age; 85 
green, ſotne what hairy, and tolerably firm. There 
are two or three Leaves upon it divided in the 
ſame Manner as thoſe from the Root, and lightly 
hairy: their Colour is a pale green, and” or 
Subſtance tolerably fim. 

The Top fupports a very large and ** 
Flower of the Bigneſs of a common Roſe, of a 
bright Gold yellow, and compos'd of almoſt in- 
numerable Petals; from the Centre of which 
riſes a ſlender green Stalk, an Inch and half in 
Length, ſupporting on its Summit a ſmaller 
Flower, perfectly reſembling the larger. 

The natural Colour is the plain bright yellow 


we _ mention'd ; but the ſame luxuriant Cul- 
2 
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Writers who firſt deſcribed i it; they call. i it Ranum 


Way . 2 ke? "Segments "divided at "the | 
ra and with” the Sie branch'd in the lower | 


pecies of | 


2900 4 bn Dag mocdt No 14356: | F 


oel to gal 

i which Faelle the Flower to. this Bigng, en, 
s the Number of the Petals, and ſends up this . 
irional Off-fpring. ; 

| 122 State it is therefore a Creature ef the 

Gardener's Induſtry; and we, muſt refer, the Bo- 

tanical Student, who would trace its CharaQtery, , 

ro the original and ſimple Flower : in that he will 


| find them, as in the common Crowfoot of our 
Meadows. 


q " —_—_— 


The Petals in that are five; they are broad, 
| obtuſe, and connected to the Receptacle by narrow 


bers, there riſes a Stalk from the Cenpre of che Bottoms; and at a little Diſtance above this Bot- 


tom, there is in each a ſmall Hollow; this 
is the Nectarium of the Flower. In the Centre, 
ſtand numerous Filaments, crown'd' with oblong 


| Buttons, which appear double; and in the Midſt 
9 75 one of the double Kinds, and he will, 


of this Tuft are numerous very ſmall and reflex 
Stigmata; theſe have no Styles, but n to ſo 
many Rudiments of Seeds. 

The Filaments'being numerous, muſt be traced 
to their Origin, to find the Claſs of the Plant: 
they are inſerted on the Receptacle, and we thende 
know it to be one of the Polhandria. Phe nurme- 
rous 3 ſhew it one of the area 


| 
| Culture of this Rawoneviny 
Wee: et . 
80 many Accidents — he Produc. 
tion of this Flower, and many of them {6 
ea unknown to the Gardener, indeed FL 
Men; that he muſt not expect to raiſe the Phage! 
at dee e Fenn Nen ne 
ture. 1 vis 

By Room peiencatbmngy — worry when 
they are parted, at the Time of taking them, with 
thoſe of other Ranunculi, out of the Gwound: 
the Produce muſt be planted in the uſual Manner, 
(de Blowers will, be-proliferous. +! 441+ 17 

This is he eecrain and deen certain Method; 
| but he who ſhall: cultivate theſe Flowers in 
ral, according to the Rules we have 1 
producing Varieties from Seed, will not fail man- 
| this among his others. 

If he have this in his Deſign, let him . * 
to what Kind we have reſer d it, and how declar d 

it to be produc d. Let him ſave Seeds from ſome 

af the ſemi- double yellow, Kind, not from the 
ſingle nor the very double Sort; for the firſt will 
probably go na farther than producing double 
Flowers, and the Seeds of the other have not 
their e when they reach the natural 
Size. 

Therefore let a fe F lower of the plain 
yellow Kind be.mark'd for Seed, obſerving to fix 
on one that has a good firm Stalk, and is every 
Way of ſtrong and-vigorous Growth. Let theſe 
be ripen'd with Care; well harden'd; and in Au- 
guſt they muſt be ſown in a Part of the Garden 
open to the Morning Sun. 


Let the Mould be dug out of the Place, and a 
| Compoſt of three Parts light Paſture Earth, and 


one Part old Cow-dung, be put in its Stead. On 
this ſow the Seeds evenly, and cover them a 


Quarter 


* 
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over the Bed,” ſupported by 
n Tiles ep the Sürfack thee From Weeks, And 


TOLINQAD ADA 
* In the Depth of Winter let a Mar be. drawn 
low Hoops; and at 
carefully water d. The Plants will flower the ſe- 
cond Lear, und there will be many very poble 
ones of che tnore uſual Kinds, and probably ſome 


eo aa Rad 


8 


ner of an Inch of de ame Compoſt über 


E a 
2 Þ de ben hen amid the choc Kinds, 
| ve ſhall dies hereafrer. : 
Let the Gartlener never grudge this Trouble G ( 
for the proliferous golden Crowfoot fm 

Seed; for if be fails of it from one Sowing, be Y 
will obtain it from another; and there never will 
be wanting fine Flowers enough to recompenſe the 
| Labour. 


— 


7. BLUE ORTEN 


We | hive end the Reader with ſome very 


elegant Species of the Hyacinth, and fhall with 
more. It i a Genus that abounds witty Variety 


and with Klegance; _— 


without Beauty. 


The wild Kind, which Children know un- 


der the Name of Blue Bells and Hare Bells, is 


worthy to be brought from under Hedges, to be 


enroll'd among the Garden Flowers. This which 
we here deſcribe is ally'd to it, but of a nobler O- 


rigin, one of the Natives of the Eaft, Children 


of the Sun, that always glow with a Richneſs 
unknown to | thoſe praduc'd in colder Cli- 
mates. - 
quainted with it. The Bavarnys have call'd it 
Hyacintbus Orientalis; and have given Names to 
many” unaginary Kinda, its Scedling Vaneties. 
Dopox avs: hay taught others to call it by the 
fame Name Hyacinthus Orientalis, with the Di- 
ſtinction of gteater and leſſer. This is as arbitrary 
and vague as the others i theſt are only Varieties 
of Growth, but there are many really diſtinet Spe- 
cies: from thoſe Luus diſtinguiſhes it by the 
Addition of corallis infundibuliformidus ſemiſexifidis 
24% ventricefs :. Hyacinth, with Funnel - ſhap'd | 
Flowers, lightly. divided into ſhe Parts at the 
Rim, and ſwoln at the Baſs.” This Narne com- 


prehends all the Varieties of this elegant Species, | 


and ſeparates it as their Origia from dll athers. 
The Root is bulbous and large, compor'd of 

many thick Coats, and full of a limy Julce.- 
The. Leaves are- oblong, and of conſiderable 


Breadth ; hollow'd, ebwaſe; of à pale green on 


the lower Part, hut deeper toward the End i fix 
or ſeven of theſe tiſe together from the Root, and 


throw themſelves about in various Directions. 


Among theſe viſey the Stalk, round, thick, up- 
right. Juicy, and ten Inches high. It is browaiſh 
in the upper Part, but af à pale green near the 
Ground. TIO are na Leaves an it; but Gaia: 


as HYACINTH. 


the Middle to the Top it is very gloriouſly deco 
rated with Flowers. Theſe are hollow, of a hel 


or Funnel-like Shape, divided at the Edges into 
fix Parts, and ſwoln into a kind of Roundneſ x 
the Baſe. They hang from the Stalk by ſton 
lender Foorſtalks of a browniſh green, principal, 
but not entirely, on one Side; and they are of an 
extremely dee i 
Scent. | 

Sometimes thaw bs « Mons 
the blue; ſometimes they are white, and ſome. 
times they are fleſhy ; theſe and numerous other 
Varieties of them are produc'd from Seeds, cf 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter ; but what we d- 
ſcribe here is the original or Mother Plant. 

The Flower is form'd of à ſingle Petal, u 
| from the Baſe there rife fix Flamen. ſhort, and 
| terminated by convergent Buttons. In the Centre 
of theſe riſes a ſingle Style, terminated. by an cb- 
tuſe Top. This ſhews the Plant to be one of the 
Hexandria Monogynia. S 4 
: At the Top of the Rudiment of the Seed-veſtl, 
from which the Style riſes, there are three con” © | 
cuous Pores, fill'd with a Honey- Ts theſe ur 
the Nettaria of the Plant. ; 
| The Seed-veſel is of a roundiſh Form, NT 4 


with three Ridges, and contains in three Cell 1 
. ee eee 


1 


1 
hl 


= of this Hraom pn. 


| This Plant is uſually propagated by Off. ſets 
bam the Roots, and this is a Method of conti - 
nuing it the ſame from Year to Year. - They muſt 
be ſeparated with Care, and planted in a light rich 
Mould. The Seeds are to be ſown for double 
Kinds, and other Varieties, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak ; and we ſhall then deliver the Method of 
| managing the young Plants. 
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fed to the Top of the Stand, on the Edge of its | 
Cover; and it muſt be ſo long, that being let 
don it will reach to the Ground at ſome conſi- 
derable Diſtance from the Front: this is to. be 
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The ee of the Plower-Garden, for thi Week. 


I Auriculas will now come into Bloom, | in the Tube, and the Colours lively, with a broad 


and they will demand a great deal of Care 
and Attention. Let the Gardener know on what 
Principles to undertake this, by underſtanding 
their Nature, Value, and Cauſe of Decay. Thus 
he will purſue his Buſineſs, as one who is a Ma- 
ſter of it from Knowledge; e 
Precepts of perhaps an ignorant Teac 
The Beauty of theſe Flowers demands and de- 
ſerves his beſt Care, The Duſt which covers 
them is no ſmall Addition to itz and this muſt 
be preſerv d upon them. The Rains will 
waſh it off, therefore the Plants muſt be ſhel- 
ter d from them: nay the very Winds will 
diſturb it. The Sun, whoſe moderate Influence 
is neceſſary to bring on the Bloom, will preſently 
make it wither, if ſuffer d to ſhine upon 
them too freely. This will exhauſt the Juices 
100 faſt; and the Flowers will preſently fade. 
To guard againſt theſe Damages, the Plants, 
which have been remov'd to the Stands, 'and 
plac'd carefully upon Shelves, . muſt. be farther 
by a Canvas Curtain; this muſt be 


their Defence againſt all, Injuries, bur it muſt not 
be us' d except when neceſſary. 

Though the Flowers are to be defended from 
Rain and Winds, they muſt not be choak'd for 
Want of Air; and though the powerful Sun at 


Noon is not to be admitted, yet in Times, when 


his Beams are leſs fierce, they will be very ſervice- 
able. 

Let the Curtain remain drawn up to the Top, 
when the Air is mild and the Sun moderate; but 
when it ſhines too violently, let it be ſo far 
let down as to ſcreen them : and when there are 
heavy Showers, or furious Winds, let it be drawn 
down entirely, and faſten'd to the Ground. 
When the Occaſion i is over, it muſt be drawn up 
again. 

By this Means che Flowers will attain their 
Perfection, and will preſerve it a long Time; a 
Fra Reward for the Trouble e in raiſing 

em. 

As ſoon as the Flowers are Full blown, let the 
Gardener mark ſome for Seed: he muſt chuſe 
theſe by the following Characters: 

The Stalk muſt be upright, tall, and firm ; 
the Number of Flowers conſiderable, that the Tuft 
may be large, and their ſeparate Footſtalks ſhort ; 
that it may be thick- ſer, as well as full; for when 
theſe Footſtalks are too long, the Flowers ſtand 
too far from one another. The Flower itſelf muſt 
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Eye of white or yellow. 


Theſe are the Plants which will W fine 
Serd; and this is the Time to take the Care of 
ripening it. As ſoon as theſe are mark'd, let 
them be remov d from the Stand. 

Let a Piece of Ground be choſe for them in 
the Seminary, open to the South-Eaſt, and de- 


be here ſet up to the Rim in the Ground. Take 
off any decay'd Leaves, ſtir the Mould about the 
Surface, d from Time to Tine give the Pots a 
gentle Watering, 

This Way the Seeds will ripen perfectly, and 
produce good Plants. They who leave them on 
the Stands have poor Seeds, for there wants free 
and clear Air. This is, needful to Nature in all 
her Operations; and that of ripening Seeds is the 
principal. 

While this Care is taken of procuring good 
Seeds for a ſucceeding Year, let good Caution be 
us'd about the Produce of thoſe of a former Sow- 
ng. 

We have directed the Polyanthus and other 
Seedlings to be ſhelter'd from the Sun; and none 
require this more than the Auriculas : two Hours 
full Sun will deſtroy perhaps every Plant of them. 
They muſt be: carefully defended from this, ei- 
ther by their Situation, or proper Shading ; and the 
Mould muſt be kept free from the leaſt budding 
of a Weed, and often refreſh'd with Water, a 
little at a Time. 

Let the Slips we laft Week directed to be 
planted out from the old Roots of Auriculas, be 
alſo every Day watch'd till they take Root; 
ſhading them occaſionally, and watering. 

This Week is the great Seaſon of the whole 
Year for the Care of the Auriculas, and we have 
therefore at large deliver'd the Management of 
them. 

Many other of the fineſt Flowers of the Gar- 
den will now alſo be diſcloſing their Beauties; the 
Hyacinths, Ranunculus's, Anemonies, and Tulips. 
Theſe. we have directed to be planted in particular 
Beds, and they muſt be all treated with the ſame 
kind of Care we adviſe to be us'd for the Auri- 
riculas on their Stands. 

We have directed theſe Beds to be planted with 
Hoops for drawing on Mats, to defend the Roots 


the ſame Defence will now be needful, not only 
againſt Rain and Winds, but againſt too much 
Sun. Winds will break the Stalks, heavy Showers 
will beat down the Bloom, and too much Sun will 
quickly exhauſt thoſe delicate Juices which ſupply 
the Flower, and it will fade : therefore to preſerve 


be large and flat, regular in its Diviſions, ſhort 
No 23. 


| theſe Beauties long in their full Perfection, they 
; H muſt 


fended from all other Quarters; and let the Pots 


and Buds from the Severity of the Winter; and 
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May: „44 wad | taken off un barem Four ad Five: e 
— The Mats. muſt be always. ready for drawing over will have the Morning and Evening Sun, ar 0 
them; and they muſt be coverd in all hard ſufficient free Air, without which hey would fat. 
Showers and Storms. as ſoon as from too much Sun. 
In the beſt Days they muſt not berexpos'dto |» This is, the true Method of managing all 
the Heat of the Noon Sun; the Mats mutt Ee rn 


be drawn over them *. and not | zain cheir Beaury a lang T. 
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TIL T 1 O N . 
The Management of the © SEMINARBT, for this Week. 


HIS Week the Gardener ſhould plant out | breaking it to Pieces, and immediately the reſto 
T the ce. Ground fork Seedlings, of | the Mold throw in 
Exotic Trees and Shrubs as, are intended to | Thus will the Roots be in a Condition to ſhoe 
ſtand the Weather, but, requiring ſome Care new Fibres, and there will be a free and vel 
and Protection while young, are firſt rals'd in | broken Earth to receive them; and all the Time 
Pots. The Carolina, Bay, and Euonymus, the | ſo much of the old Earth will remain about 
Tulip Trees and Candle-Berry, with others of rhe | that there will be a continual Supply of Nourig. 
ſame Character, are now to be thus treated. ment, without any Check from the Removal. 
A ſhelter'd Part of the Nurſery is to be choſen; They muſt be water'd very carefully as ſoon x 
they are to be planted in a light but not poor | they are put into the Ground, and this repeated x 
Earth, and they muſt be unpotted with Care. | Times till they are well eſtabliſh'd ; after which 
The Evening of a cloudy Day muſt be choſen for | they will take. their Growth with the reſt of die 
this Buſineſs ; and the firſt Caution muſt be to open | Plantation, ſharing only the common Care; til 
as many Holes'as there ate Plants. "The Bottoms they are of a Bigneſs to remove into their intende 
of all theſe muſt be water'd, and the Mould laid Places. 
out at their Sides, and well broke. | Let a Piece of 'Ground be dug up in a urn 
Then the Plants muſt be taken out of the Pots | and ſhelter d Part of the Nurſery, for ſowing e 
with their whole Ball of Earth; and the Fibres | Seeds of ſome of the hardier FN 
which ſpread on the Outſide of that muſt be taken | Origin, particularly the Coniferous Kinds. They 
off with Sciffars. The Ball thus trim'd, muſt be | muſt be cover'd half an Inch, and at Times va. 
ſet upright in the Hole, and a little of the Mould | ter'd. In Winter they will require to be ſhelter, 
drawn round about it: then the Sides of the Ball | by drawing a Mat over them in the ſevereſt We- 


muſt be gently cut down - lengthwiſe, in ſeveral | ther;. but at all other Times they will ſucceod the 
Places, fo as to open the Earth a little without | better for having the more Air. 
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G N 4. 1 
Products now in Seaſon. 


HE Remains of the Winter Fruits are but j Cherries from the ſame Source, and Strawberries, 
few, and the principal Additions to them | which we have taught our Pupil to raiſe in Hot- 
from Art (for there are. none now from Nature) | Beds. 
we nam'd in the preceding Week's Catalogue. The | There will yet remain alfo, with good Manage. 
preſent may produce, from the forcing Frame, | ment, the Nonpareil, and two. or three Kinds 0! 
ſome Plums : they cannot be of the finer Kinds, | Ruſſet Apples; and the Winter- green and ſome 
nor in their greateſt Perfection; but ſtill the Sight | other Pears. A good Manager will, from theſe 
of a Plum, that is but eatable, is a good Addition | Materials properly diſpos'd, make ſome Appeat. 
to the reſt. ance till Summer brings in more, 
We have obſerv'd, there may be Apricots and | 
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HE Supply from the forcing Fratnes will | 
T often carry the Gardener thither, and he 
muſt- allow them an Attention "ſuited to their | 
Produce. Nature is greatly exhauſted by the 
Force uſed to ripen Fruits at ſo carly a Seaſon, 
and Nouriſhment muſt be -given in Proportion. 
The Earth muſt be frequently ſtirred about their- 
Roots, and they muſt have every Day a mode- 
rate Watering. 
rere 
the Air, which will be now too mild to hurt 
them; and every other Day it will be very ſer- 
viceable to water them all over, Branches, Leaves 
and Fruit. 

The Fig Trees which have been cover'd up 


Air in Spring, ſhould now be left perfectly open. 
Clear away Weeds from the Earth about Fruit 
Trees, and if any ſeem going into a decaying 
Condition, the Leaves turning yellow or curling 
up, let them be water'd all over ; and obſerve to 
do this in the Beginning of the Afternoon, that 
neither che Sun's Hem. nor the Night's Cold, 
may make the Watering prejudicial. 

This dane, let the Gardener with his Nails and 
Liſt go over his Fruit Trees againſt Walls: if 
any Branch be looſe, let him now faſten it care- 
fully: let him rub off all fore: right and irregular 
Shoots, and train to proper Places all that are 
fit for Service. This done along the Walls, let 
him go over the Efpaliers in the ſame Manner, 
and for the lt Tins this See. te weer 
Thing to order. 
ea and fee. 
if they be Hum in their Place; and promote their 
Growth 'by Watering, 
A great deal of Care will be requir'd of che 
Fruit Trees now in Bloom, and ſet for Fruit. 
We have directed the Winter's Care of them; 


among the Branches to keep off dangerous 
Blaſts ; 


ing off the Winds better than any Thing. 


| 


and have adviſed Pieces of Furze to be ſtuck 


if theſe be not found ſufficient, but the 
Bloſſoms, or the new ſet. Fruit appear in Danger, 
let them be more thoroughly ſhaded-by Branches | 
of Laurel, the large Leaves of that Tree keep- | 


A great deal of Care muſt be taken to faſten 
theſe properly; for otherwiſe the Force of the 
Winds will drive them againſt the bearing 


H, 


P. 2 


Ve Care and Management of the G DE) 


whith they ſhould preſerve. 

Theſe Practices not only ſecute the Fruit from 
the Blaſts, but forward it very conſiderably in the 
Growth; but unleſs ſome Care be uſed after- 
-wards; the Benefit like many others when ill ma- 
nag'd, will prove the Deſtruction of what was 
at firſt preſetved by it. 

Tis very late before the Chillyneſs of Morn- 
ing and Evening go altogether off; and the Shel- 
ter. theſe Branches of Laurel have given to the 
young Fruit and the Bloſſoms, can but very ill 
be ſpared while there remain any of theſe Colds 
in the Air. They muſt therefore be very care- 
fully taken away, and the Branches which had 
been moſt ſhelter d, muſt be moſt gradually ex- 


during Winter, and by Degrees expos'd to the | Poſed. 


After a little Time their Leaves will grow to a 
Bigneſs to ſerve as a Defence, and this ſhould be 
watch'd and expected before the others are re- 
moved. No Branch that has been once ſhaded 
ſhould ever be uncover'd till the Bloſſoms have 
ſtood their full Time, and are faded, and the 
Fruit is firmly ſet. 


The moſt dangerous Time for the Bloſſoms of 
Wall Fruit is, that of black Froſts: the Bloſſoms 
fall, and the new ſet Fruits in Numbers during 
the, Continuance of that Weather, and the Cauſe 
is little known. It is not that thoſe Froſts are 
ſeverer than any, others; but no Dew falls in 
ſuch Nights which gives them Power. 

The waakeſt Tree always ſuffers moſt by Froſt, 
and for the ſame Reaſon Trees in general will 
ſuffer more by theſe Froſts than any others, be- 
cauſe the want of that natural Refreſhment they 
ſhould have from the Dews of the Night will 
| make them weak. 

This muſt be avoided by giving all the Fruit 
| Trees in fuch Seaſons daily Waterings : 'it muſt 
be done about Three in the Afternoon, and the 
whole Mould of the Border ſhould have the Ad- 
vantage of it. The Roots will thus be well ſup- 
ply'd, that the Strength of the Growth will pre- 
vent the Effects of the Froſt. 

Thoſe who have not ſeen the Experiment, 
cannot well believe the Advantage of it : but if 
| any one will try it fairly, by watering the Bor- 
ders at ſome of the Trees, and not at others, he 
will ſee ſuch a Difference as will very perfectly 
convince him. 


SECT 


Eſide the Product of the common Ground, 


I 


Branches, and they will beat off the young Fruit 


which to the Things named laſt Week as 
in Seaſon, adds Sprouts and Savoys, Coleworts 
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CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


a -Þ, 
Products now in Seaſon. 


I. 


and Spinach z there may be this Week gather'd 

from well manag'd Hot-Beds, Peaſe and French 

Beans, both in very great Perfection. os 
e 
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May. The N of Salſaße will now be fit elend eie e plane — 


— do cut, and they are by many eſteem'd very deli- 


be follow'd by a general Watering 


cate eaten in the Manner of Aſparagus ; Hop- 
tops make another Diſh of the ſame Kind, on. 
they are ſo wholeſome as well as 
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© N . u. 
Cart and Management of the Ground. 


JP will by this Time be iteelf in the 
Kitchen Ground in all its Vigour. The 
Crops we have directed to be put into the Ground 
will ſhoot up ſtrong and free; and Weeds, the 
Sowings of Nature, will appear vith the fame Ad- 
vantages among them. 
Let the Gardener begin the Week with a ge- 
neral weeding of the Ground: among the ſmall: 
d tendereſt Kinds this muſt be done by 
56.295 hoſe of more Growth and Diſtance the 
Hoe is to be us'd, and for this Purpoſe the Kind 
of Hoe ſhould be one that will cut deep. 2 
In thoſe Plantations which are in Rows, and 
at due Diſtance, let him uſe the Spade; 2 dig- 
ing between them will more effectually "deſtroy | 
the Weeds than any other Method, and it will 
ſtrengthen the Growth'of the Plants. 
It would be well if this general weeding could 
3 but as that 
is not eaſy in large Pieces of Ground, it will be 
proper to obſerve what Crops want it moſt, and 
to give it them regularly, leaving the others to 
the Courſe of Nature; whoſe wiſe Author Know- 
ing the general Want of Showers at this Seaſon, 
ſends them frequently. * 
The beſt Times for toetig are in the arieft 


| Days: Weeds that are to be taken out b "Hand | 


come up moſt freely after a little Rain; this will 


direct che Gardener how he ſhall appropriate his | ſary for the new planted ones, und it will be {- 
- Work'to the Seaſons: 


at. 


The digging may be perform'd indifferentiy in 
eitder Weather; but in the drieſt Days the Mould 


will break eaſieſt, and the Spade Will be moſt | 
ſerviceable : for we have ſhewn that this 


the Ground diſpoſes it ſo excellently for receive- 
ing the Dews, that it in dme Degpes anſivers the 
Purpoſe of watering. © % ge, 

In the Weeding by Hand, and in the Hoe. 


ing, wherever the Plants are too thick, the weak- 
eſt muſt be cut up or pulled out. There will be 


the greateſt Advantage in all Crops, from obſerve- 
ing a due Diſtance among the Plants. 

Slip ſome Artichokes, and chuſe a moiſt Part 
of the Ground for planting them : they will re- 
quire frequent Waterings . for ſome time, but in 
the End the Practice will be found very advan- 
tageous. 


Chuſe out a ſhaded Part of the Ground opal to 


the North Weſt, for ſowing young Salletting; 
break the Mould very well, and. ſow the com- 


mon Kinds in the uſual Manner. The Situation 


will prevent the young Plants from growing too 


\ 


. 


-of the Hop about Hedges, or in other Places 


This Care taken of the ſeveral: Crops, let the 


| conquerable Maltitude. 


chem, and the beſt Inſtrument for their Deſt 
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ber Os Ger ek, 
Fra. 
Slip ſotme Sage and other Aromatick 
and plant them out in a ſhady Border: give them 
mg; yen) Waterings, and - ſhade them from the 

they will thus ſoon n be ſtrong a 
proper Pn "IVA 
[Dig up-very perfedtly # Piece of good Grouy 
for Cos and Sileſia Lettuces. Sow''ſome gw 
$664,” Mütter 4 fee Bulhls per the "Bod; ws 
if there do not come Showers within three d 
four Days, give a gentle Watering. 
- Take the Advantage of a fair Evening after: 
Shower, to draw up ſome Mould about the Stems 
of the Cabbages and Colliflower Plants we dirs. 
ed to be planted out ſome Weeks ago: it vil 
\ ſtrengthen their Growth, and prevent their being 
| tog Jong in the Shank, which will be of ger 
Service at this, Period; and at the fame Time i 
defends them from the Sun-and drying Wink. 
The Plants in our Ceieri Bed will be ſtray, 
if they have. been weeded and water'd 
to the Directions. A new Bed muſt be prepard 
for the greateſt Part of them, and in a cloudy 
Evening muſt be taken up, leaving as may 
— Arror [a Fingers Length Diſt, 
and planting tHe others in their new Bed ir th 
fame Meaſure. A gentle Watering will be necd- 


viceable for the others 


Gardener Took after Inſects, which the Warmth 
of the Seaſon now brings out from their lurking 
Holes; and which if not deſtroy'd before they 
| copulate, eee 


At early Morning, and half an Hour bin 
Sun- ſet; they will always be found abroad i. 
great Numbers; and every warm Shower will 
alſo bring them out. 

Theſe therefore are the Times to el afe 


tion is a little Paddle, with a Handle five Fo- 
long, and the Blade ſharp; A Blow with tes 
cuts the naked Snail aſunder; and he is the 2 
Enemy the Gardener has. If deſtroy d upon tht 
Bed, they ſhould be ſuffer'd to remain and £0! 
ſume there; for their Fleſh ſoon diſſolves into“ 
kind of ſlimy Moiſture, which is waſh'd int * 
Ground by the next Rains, and is a very va 
Manure, 
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fe, and | exrins un now in | their Perfedion. 


Plate, fix elegant Tulips, deſign'd ori- 
ginally by che great Hand of Van 
Huvson; nen 
of the late Mr. Sablzx, and compar'd with Na- 
ture. We will not fay corrected by her Works; 
for it is Juſtice to the Memory of that accurate 
Painter, to declare we found them the ſame in Na- 
ture and on his Paper. 

As theſe had never been publiſſi d, we Jadg'd it 
would be agreeable to our Readers to give them 
in one Plate, and ſhall take this Opportunity of 

at large the Culture and Management 
of that moſt valu 'd Flower in all its Varieties. | 

What we have had Occaſion to ſay already of 
the Nature, Species, Varieties and Characters of 
the Tulip Kind, will faye the entering on a parti- 
cular Detail of the Parts in this Place, and allow 
the due Compaſs (after enumerating the Variations 
a e be” to give the Culture in its 

not from the repeated Pillagings of 
Authors, but Experience. 

Our Reader vill remember that the Source of 

Tulips, in general, is from n .the 
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E lay before the Reader, in thi ülldent I 6 


dne with natrow Leaves and a drooping Flower, May. 
omar wi} os Flower ect, and the Leaves 
broader. | 
Tboſe which we now lay before him are all Va- 
rigties of the latter Kind; the Tulipa flore erecto 
foliis ovato- lancevlatis of Linxzvs : Tulip, with 


an upright Flower, and lanceolace but ſomewhat 
oval Leaves: 


The Characters of the Gizes are neceſſarily the 
ſame in all; a Flower of ſix Petals without a 
Cup, ſix very ſhort Filaments with long and large 
Buttons, and @ great three-parted Head plac'd | 
without. a Style upon the Germ, or Rudiment of 
the Seed-veſſel. 

Theſe Characters refer all Tulips (for they are 
common to them all) to the ſixth Claſs in the 
Lins AAN Syſtem, the Hexandria; and to the 
Monogynia, its firſt Section. 

The Roots and Leaves are much alike; alſo ; 
but as theſe are very obvious and well mark'd 
Varieties, there remain alſo ſome fix d tho' light 
Particularities in thoſe Parts, as well as the 
Flowers. 
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Fig. 1. r 3 and Snow-white 


5 an ; Bigneſs of Flower, Strength of 8 


| Th Lo with a of 
breyiſh, wiv'd gy bp gr _—_ 
The Stalk is fifteen Inches high, nN 
nie. firm, and greyiſh. 
The Flower is of the largeit Kind. 
ich a ery bold and Cant Vieh, | 
The Colougm are three: a e 
carly White, and a very bi 
are laid on F 


T wants — of the A os Bj 
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them which "exedls it her in "full Pefetih.” 
This will n pe 
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The Root n covebda wick A Quack 
Skin, and hung with a few light Fibre. 


and painted” 
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1n ; the White is the Body or Gully 
Colour, be the Red cored the ris f 
the Flow che Yellow: | | 
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l and pointed. 
"The Sal is « Foot high, ound, pale, dus 
and not very firm. I {cidom ſtands perfectly Ju: 
nien amen Tipportedt ro be ASS. 
The Flower 1s moderately large, andiof a pat 
gold Colour, unting'd with any other. Its Dun. 
tion is à valuable Conſideration, for it will only 
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There is not Aeg n e of Tulips 
- bolder colour'd or a' "tore Ehſpicuions' Flower 
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Wich Uiſſey Sa & the Fibres Tre hiirnero 


"than this. 


The Root is large, e 


SHE 


10 Follow'd, 


e 1 5 is 3 25 „ firm, . 0 


teen Thelies high; thickeſt at Bafe, ſmal to 

the 1 e | . 
oer Ki be ik arge Ads 
Theſe 
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As the preceding Flower ſtrikes the diſtant Bye | 


. by the Force and Boldiiefs of . this 
in more calculated for a near View. 


 Duceh Floriſt will reſt” whole 
bo upon it, tracing the Shades and TD 

their Regularity and 1 
It is an upright and ſtarely Tulip, tho' not of 

the largeſt Kind. 
The Root is oblong ard lage, covered with a 
blackiſh Skin, and hung with a few flight Fibres. 
The Leaves are very large, broad, hollow; 
way'd, pointed, and of a tt often brown 
in the hollow. Fart. 

The Stalk. is firm, but not very thick ; it is of | 


a pale green, upright, and fourteen Inches high. 


The Flower is regular in Shape, and in. the 
Manner of Opening : ſo much indeed, that it 
3 


| Colour. 
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perfect in der Kinds, jd well EY 
Flower. The yellow is pak than what we vſudy. 
== by gold Colour, but perfectiy cleir ul 
right. The Red is a Crimſon, and is wy 
e e e ge mean by” fea 
+19 AW 21: FO! h | 
The Yellow is the Grouhd Tinct? BB 
len in ver deficareVcita, rok Beds yok | 
a fluid Colour running down the Flower.” | 
it obtain'd the Name of 'bleeding Tulip. Th 


| Streaks are daſh'd and broken I ome Pag l 
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che very Bottom. of the Flower, breaking | 


| ſending Side aſhes, a6 they rife. 
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may ſtand as a Eire to the Garter os 
Flower of the Tulip Kind is perfect. 

e are In} two Series, three witho, 
three outward, and three inner ones are 
longeſt, but not much fo. The Bottom of ti 
Flower is finely rounded, ſwelling in a die Pro 
portion to the Height,. and giving a fre Dif 
ſure to the Petals, without throwing them aſundet 

Thus the whole Flower, When i in full Glory, is 
of a regular kollow tape; and the Tops of a 
the Perals are 1 0 not ſharp pointed. 
his is the fall in Bloom; the 
Petals ſtand nearly” e right, "only haying 
ſo much Variation from that For as takes of 
| the Air of Stiffneſs. 

The | Colours are only tuo: in plain, Word 
they are white and red; but he 27 Na- 
ture in theſe elegant Forms, A there are 2 


| thouſand Whites, and as many Reds, n * 
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cham. The White is aber in the Flower with's moſt pleafng Reg May. 


the Ground Colour-in this Flower, and. it is of | laricy. The Edges of the ſeveral Petals princi- 
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Ther of grpſh and blur 
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delicate Kind ve call pearly;; there is in it a, pally have it, and it is laid on there in even Stains, 
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an The! AURIFLAME;"or GOLD and SCARLET TULIP, 


ater he fine nl Nag, . 
Flower ſeen. more ſtrongly than this Tulip. 
Cours, in lain Words, are red and Tao 
but is, they are in Hur third Species, and ſeveral 
others; yet this Flower ſhews ther diſtin& from 
al: 5 Gs . perfect Gold, and the Red the 
Scarlet. 

Ic is @ Tulip of the largeſt Kind, but often leſs 
erect than many others. N 

The Root is large, oblong, covered with | 
x brown Skin, 4 
no long, thick, and numerous. 
te Leaves ure very lane, broad, vd. of 
x freſh green, and point. 
| The: Salk. ia fen Inches high; end, nor 

, e ans eee Ne 


white within. The Fibres 


The Size and. Colouring of the Flower render 


6. _ The 


Variety there is in Nature, under the few com- 
mon Names of Colours. This Flower differs in 
Tin& from any of 'thoſe we have deſcrib'd here, 
ar before, and yet- the ſame Names muſt expreſs 
the Colours: White is White in a thouſand Va- 
rieties, and ſo it is with Purple. 

: The Root in enen a chick 

The Stalk: is upright, and = Foot and half in 
Height; thickeſt at the Baſe; ſmall toward the 
Top, but firm througkout. 

The Leaves are very broad, and of a bu 
green; r. but lefs wav'd than 


many others. Mr 


The Flower is of a middling Se, of a perfect 


Form, and of me Beauty. 
It is eaten at the Ba: the Pe- 
367 nU, e of c Hi. 
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J theſe we Have nam'd here, "thoſe in our 
Be Numbers, and a Multitude of other 
ulips, are no more than Varieties rais'd from 
the Seed of ſome good Kinds, we ſhall here enter 
upon, their Culture together: the fame Manage- 
ment ſerves for them all, the ſame Soil ſuits them, 
and they will be brought ſeverally to their Perfec- 
tion by the ſame Care. 

The uſual Method of Encreaſe is by parting 
the Roots; ; and the firſt procuring of theſe is by 
Purchaſe. © The h common Gardener thinks he 
knows enough if he can chuſe found Roots, 
keep them alive, and encreaſe the Number by 
their Off: ſets: we ſet out on a very different Plan. 
We ſhall teach Him to raiſe theſe from Seed, in a 
much higher Perfection that he can purchaſe or 
preferve then; and, for moderate Labour, offer 


: 


it extremely conſpicuous. The Colours, Scarlet 
and Gold, are diſpos'd in long, broad, and irre- 
gular Stains, with a wild Freedom; and the Petals 
throw themſelves open as if to diſcloſe them; 
Nature intending in this Flower the glowing 
Tincts to be the Source of Beauty, and not the 
regular Form. 

The Yellow is the Ground Colour, and ſhews 
itſelf very conſpicuouſly in every Part of the Pe- 
tals, but moſt, near the Baſe. 

The Red is diſpos'd in long Streams, broadeſt 
at the Extremity, and narrower as they _—_— 
the Bottom. # 1138 

This was the Colouring of, the ſacred Enſign 
| carry'd before the antient Kings of France, 
and thence the Name of this Flower, which we 
have taken from them, That Enſign was call'd 


Oriſlamme, and. Auriſſame, and this Flower by the 


ſame Names ex... 


10 


| WHITE and PURPLE TULIP. 
| We have in this another Inſtance of that viſt 


tals ſtand upright, neither bending in at the Tops, 
nor turning outward, more than to preſerve that 
beautiful Freedom there is in all the Works of 
Nature; and they are tolerably rounded at the 
Ends. | 

The Colours are only two, but they are perfect 
in their Kinds, and diſpos'd with a fine Regularity. 
White is the Ground Colour, and this is the moſt 
perfect in its Kind that can be conceiv'd. We 
uſually ſee White either tending to Blue or Yel- 
low : this has no Tinct of either; but is true, 
genuine, and unſtain'd Ermine. 

The Purple which forms the Variegations, is 
laid on in fine, ſlender, and even Streaks ; they 
run to the Baſe of the Petals, and they ſoread 
themſelves in ſmaller Portions over the whole 
Flower. | 


of TULIPS. 


him the Reward of Multitudes of Flowers, and 
among them many new ones. 

The only Way to Perfection, in theſe C aſes, is 
the Beginning from the Seed. The firſt Care is the 
Choice of what is good; and this is the Time for 
chuſing the Flowers from which it boner] be 
taken. 


Of ſeving the Seed. 


Let the Gardener now look with a careful Eye 
over his Beds of Tulips, and mark a certain Number 
of them for Seed. Let him chuſe for this Pur- 
poſe ſuch as have firſt the'general good Properties, 
Strength of Stalk and Regularity of Flower. Let 


him ſee that the Petals be rounded, the Bottom 


well ſhap'd and ſwelling, and the Buttons brown. 
| | No 
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| =—== theſe Qualities * reread > 


No Tulip enn be fit for N20 chat Has bit a ment . fen dem Wöeh ibe Pest: 


nc 


ration of Colkur. 


dener to ſave from Year to Year the Seeds bf the | 
and fineſt Flowers ; but it is not to be ſo 


herr. | At That id chr; of the Mather Hant 


is to have the Properties before recited, with 4 
plain Colour. 
Fxpttiehce ſhews, di hte arte 


negated ot "firip'd" Tulip are ſown, the Seellling {- 


Flower has all the Colours of the Parent, but 
they ire cortfus' d and itregular: too triach Nix. 
ture takes away the Beauty. 

The Effet of Cultute is to dow, in theſe 


Stripes and Variegations: it will never fall of this | 


Effect if well conducted: therefore the Choice of 
Flowers for Seed ſhould fall upon 
have only one Colour, mf thr fuch 18 i ef 


to be alter C. 

When Gindener bs cache the Pro- 
perties in "Flowers, let him examine 
their Colours. Two Articles tequite Conſidera- | 


n Under this Head, the general Tinct, and the | 
a this is uſually very different from the | 
reft, arid it muſt be choſe for caly Variation. 


Any plain or ſingle-colour'd Tulip, that has 


the general good Properties, will do for Seed; 


but I have found the beſt of all to be the plain | 
dull red Tulip, with a white Bottam. This dull 
nnen and the Go- 
Jlours have all their Luſtre, : 

„Nees abe white-btmom'd Tulip, the yellow- 
im ſhould be choſen. Thoſe Flowers that have 
daink-Botoms I have always found break difficultly 
and 
a deep Tint in the Bottom of a Tulip; and the 
reſt of the Colours always depend in a very 


great Degiee. on this. The Seed of a yellow 


Tulip ſhould never be ſav'd, unleſs for the ſingle 
golden Kind we have deſcrib'd in a preceding 
Chapter. 

The Gaadengr having een a Gaficient 
Number of Flowers for Seed, muſt employ his 
due Care that it ripen well. At preſent ail he 
will need to do is to preſerve the Flowers from too 
much Sun, which would dry up the Duſt upon 
the Buttons, on whoſe good Condition the Per- 
fection of the Seeds depends. 

When en 
down the Stems of all that ſtand near thoſe which 
are mark d for Seed. After this, the Roots of 
the others will draw leſs Nouriſhment, ſo that 
thoſe, which have their Seeds to ripen will be 
well ſupply'd. 

© To promote this, let the Mould be broke every 
other Day, half an Inch deep all about them, 


with a Trowel; and immediately after let them | 


have a ſlight Watering. 

In this Manner let them be manag'd till che 
Secd-veſlel has its full Bigneſs : then let no more 
Water be given; but let the Air come freely. 
The Seeds have by this Lime their full Bigneſs; 


they have receiv'd their Irppregaarion, and they 


- 
4 
4 
5 
* 


are only to be harden'd. en 
The Stalk will Bon tbe chat no more Nou- 


irregularly. Nothing is fo hard as to change | 


of the Sceds gniſn d im an ay Rivomn, 
"In ny eder Dana ur best Mg el Ga N 
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theiefore Her this be" ent f, ind the 
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MILES, hererofore the Floriſts Oracle, 
tdem to be Town in 4 tick dy Kd a 


too poor. 
The Dutch vſe Wucher. Garden "Mould, et 
enrich'd by Dung; but this is as much too rich 

as the other is too meagre. The one does not 
ſupply Nouriſhment, the other makes them rank, 
What I have found facoeed, is this: 
Mix together two Buſhels of diy Mould from 
under the Turf in an upland Paſture, 'five Pecks 
of Pond-Mud, and — of Earth from 
under an old Wood-Pie. - 2 

As ſoon as n n for Seed, 
let this Compoſt be rhix'd and thrown up in 1 
Heap to the Weather : it will be fit for Uſe by 
that Time the Secds are ready to be ſown. 

This I have found to yield a fufficient Supply 
of Nouriſhment, without making the Root rank, 
Wann pes | 


Of the Time and Manner of Sewing 


In the Middle of September let the Gardener in 
upon a Piece of Ground that is open to the 
South Eaſt, but defended from the full Noon Day 
Sun. Let it be naturally open alſo to the North; 
but let a Reed-Hedge be plac'd on that Quanter, 
upon a Hinge, that it can be brought forward to 
ſhelter the Spot in ſevere Weather. At othet 
Times, the Openneſs to this Quarter of the Hes. 
vens, is an Advantage. 

Gatdeners direct the ſowing in Boxes and Pans; 
but it is wrong; the Compoſt is too ſmall; and 
the Earth in theſe Conveniencies never has its na- 
tural Warmth or Moiſture. 

Let the Mould be dug out of the Border u 
this Place, and the Compoſt thrown in, ſaving u 
much as will be needful to cover the Seed. Lay 
the Surface even, and take 4 proper Opporans? 
of ſowing the Seeds. 

_ The French finſt diſcover'd ry ent, 
: That the Seed ſucceeds belt, 


ſown wies the Wind i in the Non, 2 5 


, 
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— i Pon The Ditreb try d knbwn, the Succeſs of the Seedlings will greatly May. 
T ²˙· Voice they |'depend. In all theſe Tranſplantings the Compett 
| have end Were: what Eiipericiice I have hal | hould” be laid about five Inches thick, and the 
eee 1 Therefort hee ſays Philo- | Bottow ſhould be uod hard before it is pur in. 
dee e Fancy (ker the ' Gardever fie, this | Alter the, fourch Year, the Quantity of Com- 
et "this Advantage is bertäin, und perhaps | poſt mult be four times as much as at firſt; the 
bur Taye the Oxaſc may be underſtood. | . Border much larger and deeper; and the Roots 
- Thardhore et the Gardener chuſe ſuch a Day | muſt be platited at a full Finger's Length Di- 
| nd an Have before Sunſet: and let him fearrer on ſtance. 
tht Bed the Suns moderately thick. The fifth Year they muſt have more Room, 
Sf: over them a Finger's Breadth ur the md mtb Depth, of Soil, and freſh Cbmpoſt 3 and this 
Cnpoſt/ and give a very flight Watering. = Seaſon fome of them will probably flower; the 
Lu en the Ground = few light fixth Tear, the generality; and the ſeventh, or 
Bikes) un lende the reſt 9 Nature: Seh, all. 
Wine U dw Weeds thar riſe un the Bed muff | Afeer this; they are to be treated as the other 
be now and chen carefully pull'd upp while they eld Roots. 
are young 3 fot, when they have more confirm'd | The Soil that is commonly directed to be us'd 
Roots, the taking them up will deſtroy the Seeds. | for theſe; is Paſture-Earth, wich the Turf totted 
Let the Retd-Hedge be brought forward for | in it, and ſome Sand and Lime Rubbiſh. This 
e uh hand Wearker, ban in Spring ler ie | L have try'd; and found ſucceed in the uſual Man- 


2 open. ner, but greatly inferior to the Compoſt we have 
A thy #4 | here directed; whith flwuld always be made of the 
wh "tf uh btn of 1h Pon. „eee 


All che Difference of their Management is, that 
In Speing ler this Buſhes be taken off atid the | they muſt be planted a few Weeks ſooner than the 
Ground Gee a Weck carefully welded and looked old Roots, ö 

over. The young Plants will fhon in great | 
thay-witl — by bliaging up the Huſk of 


the Sced with them. A gfeat many Falſities have been publiſh'd 
- This mut be u Tine bf Cuuon: ah ignbrant | with Regard to the Mathod of breaking Tulips, 


Hand might tike up the Seedlings z and they | that is, of bringing them tb their Stripes and Va- 
will require not only ro be werded very frequently, | riegations. Something may be done in it, but 
but to be water d once in four Days, a little at 4 toſs man is uſually pretended 1 Nature is the great 
Time, and from a'fine-nos'd Fot. Aftificer ; and they write falſely who pretend to 
Soon after this the Bulb will form itself, do ie all by their own Mangement. The giving 
there Toches a in tlie Gmund, and gn of them freſh Soil is a principal Article, for without 
Reach of Injuries, ” * | this Nature cabriot perform her Work. | 
The firſt Appearance of ds lies will bs On one Foundarlon all reſts, and that was difco- 
the latter End of March; and in about ten Weeks, | yered long. ſince by Cxusius: If the beſt Tulip 
chat is, roward che Middle of June, theſe green be ſuffered to ſtand a great many Years in the 
Leaves will decay. fame Spot, without taking up, or other Manage- 
Then let che Sufface of the Bed bo raked, ment, it wilt loſe all its Stripes, and return to the 
and half an Inch Anme original plain Colour: and, on the contrary, 


them. frequent Removal brings the Stripes and Paint 
Thus D the ſame Time the 


ings. 
ſucceeding Year ; but then it will be of great Ad- | We have fibw led out Student es the Flower 
vantage to remove them. ing of his Seedling Tulips ; and he is out of the 
For this Purpoſe, let a freſh Parcel of Com- Number to make his Choice of ſuch as are to be the 
poſt, like the firſt, be mix'd up in Autumn, and | Subjects bf his future Cate. This will depend 
let it lie all-Winter. upon two Circumſtances ; the Colour of the Bot- 
In the latter End of June, the ſecond Lear, let | tom, hd that of the Buttons. | 
the Border be ſtir d, and the Mould with the We have obſery'd; that the true Evlotr of tb 
Roots taken out. Bottom is white or yellow. Altho? the Seeds have 
Then let the freſh Compoſt be put in, and the beer lad Hm only ſuch as had theſe Characters, 
Mould ſifted, to ſeparate the Roots. there will be among the Scedlings ſome with 
This done, let the freſh Border have a very | thoſe dety-colour'd. Baſes which never change. 
gntle Moiſtening, and then let the Roots be Theſe muſt be all taken up and deſtroy'd, for 
Planted on it with Care, at about three Fi ingers | they will never come to any thing. 


Breadth Diſtance. Let them be covered with two Went the Buttons are to be examined. It is eſ- 
loches Depth of the ſame Compoſt, and thus left ſential to a good Tulip that theſe be brown : they 
for the ſucceeding, Winter. are often yellow: they will be ſo in many of 

The next Year, at the ſame Seaſon, let the theſe. Seedlings; and as this Colour never will 


lame Operation be repeated. change, thoſe which have it ſhould alſo be taken 
1 Thus. they e i gd the four: firt 


up. 
_ On this, which is a Method very little | Laftly, if there be any of che green or olive 
34. 
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Tulips 6 ye minen 
away. Mb SHA 40% to nn 1 WAITS + 4: 2 

Theſe remov' d, che Florit wild ſde what he has 

by way «fi Secte "for higufolurs Labours) and "ds 


the good Properties we have namid never change / 
any more than the bad ones, he willifind that he 
has here a certain Number of Robts, "which iI 


got fail, his Expectation, if he. do not fall in the 
needful Labour. N rn 

We have ſaid that/the Seedlings; when brought 
to this Stars) of free Flowbring/ are to be treated 


as other old Roots. We ſuppoſe THe nar | 


taken up, and that the Seaſon approaches for 

planting them. N D l 224 iy WR, 
„Les « Border be choſen, in fach an BMU 

Situation as we dimcted for ſowing. the Seeds, 


only let it be latger . The Mould muſt be dug. 


out, and the Compoſt thrown in, to the Depth of 
twelve Inches. Let this be done in the latter End 
of September, and an Opportunity then taken of 
a decreaſing Moon, and a Northerly, Wind. | Let 
the Roots be ſet upright, at a Span Diſtance from 
one another, and then more of the Compoſt muſt 
be ſifted on, to raiſe the Bed fix Inches higher; 
then let the Top be finiſh'd a little rounding, to 
throw off Wet, and leave them to Nature, only 
defending them againſt the ſevere Cold of Spring, 
by Canvas drawn over Hoops. 

From Time to Time, in Spring, the Bed muſt 
be weeded ; and, occaſionally,' moderate Water- 
ings are to be allow'd. Thus rann 
brought to Flower. u 1 

This is the Method of bringing the Flower to 
break; but it does not take Effect on all at the 
ſame Time: a2 
and ſome later. 

When they are in Flower, let them be care- 
fully looked over, and let ſuch as are well broke, 
be mark'd for planting out among the more ex- 
cellent Kinds, for the ſucceeding Lear. 

Iqhoſe which have come truly to their-Beaury, 
have the Stripes clear to the Bottom, and keep their 
Colour to the laſt. ' Such as theſe are perfectly 
broke, they will never return to the plain Colour 
while well manag'd; and their Off-ſets will al- 


ways afford the ſame. Kind of Flowers. Theft are 
therefore a certain Treaſure. 


In this Manner, every Seaſon, ſome will $48 
and the Stock of perfect Tue will, from Time 
20 Time, be encreas d. 

When all are got from the Seedlings, that will 
break, or are. worth preſerving, let the reſt be 
ꝓlanted out in common Parts of the Garden. 

Every Lear we would adviſe the Floriſt to Cow 
fome Seed. There is no great Trouble; and 
in that Manner of Management, the Length 
of Time before the Plants flower would not be re- 
garded; for, after the firſt Parcel, every Year 
will bring a Succeſſion, and there will be an ever- 
taſting. F Rad of Waker. Beauty, and Pleaſure, = 


O the e of the perfetÞ Plants. wig 


* 


"When the Reds are to be prepar'd for the per- 


fect and fine Tulips, they muſt be 1 as 


3 


—— EIT 
Wer in Ohe, or as near chat Time as the due 
— 
more Caution. Let a Quantity of very clean 
Sand be in Reaginels 51 nd Shen che r Quan. 
tity of . Compoſt is put in, and che Places are 
marie d for the Roots, at about eigm Inches Di. 


| ſtance, let every Root be preparid for ſhooting our 


its Fibres, by waking oF the el Skis dan ts 
Dem., EUR ets 4 {40 

Tat enn Skips d. dg Ne © the 
Bulb, are often ſo hard, that the Fibres cannor 
get th them, and many à good Root is 6 loſt; 
for if the Fibres cannot - make their Way,” i 
will rot, inſtead of. growing.” d 
| This done, ſet each Rbot in its Place upon the 
Moyuld, and drs found it a dall Cds of th 
Sand up to its Top. This is à very eſſential Ar. 
ticle. It keeps off Worms, and it preventi the 
bad Effects of too much Moiſture ... 
| After this, they. muſt be covered up/ and de. 
| fended from violent Froſts and heavy Rains, by 
Canvas or Mats, on Hoops; and when they ric 
toward Flowering, they muſt be water dt Times; 
and Care muſt be taken in the earlier W 
r 
often rot the Plant. 

If. at this Time a Leaf of any, of the Tuip 
droops, curls up, and appears diſtemper'd, kt it 
be cut off; for otherwiſe the Miſchief will infet 


the whole Plant, and often ie will en 
W 0 1 12008 0 
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of preſeroing the 10 1 in Bloom. 


„ ne en be ber TURE Gi 
in all their Beauty, finds his Toil well rewarded; 
but he often ſighs ro think Pond rt De 
tion. 
| Maru has net imended Flowers hit fag Cen 
tinuance. They ſerve to encloſe and defend the 
Parts of Fructification; and when that Purpoſe 
effected, naturally fade. 

The Tulip remains in its fine Condition 

longer than moſt other Flowers, becauſe there 
being no Cup, a greater Duration of this ſole De- 
fence is neceſſary: but this Period, which is long 
in Compariſon of moſt other Flowers, is too ſhort 
for the Floriſt, whoſe Labours thro' fix or ſeven 
ſucceſſive Years to bring it to Perſection, and 
whoſe continued Pains to preſerve it in that State 
merit a longer Permanence in irs Beauty. This 
in ſome Degree in his own Power. 
Ler him conſider what makes the Flower fa 
moſt, and guard againſt it. The Heat of dhe 
Sun is the great Article of Damage : it brings on 
the Decay in a double Manner; for its Influence 
ripens the Seed-veſſel, and renders the Flower no 
longer neceſſary, and at the ſame Time exhaul 
the Juices of the Petals. 

Some Sun is needful, but a little ſerves: il 
chat is above the due Proportion haſtens the 
Decay. 

The ſecond Article of Danger is from Rain. 


The Root of the Tulip will require ſome = 
IT re 
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e the Plane is in deer, as well as the. This being an accidental Gfowth laſts but a May. 
dean me Bun : Moderation is the great Ar-, little Time. The Leaves ſoon after fade, and ——— 
de to/Dhe/Moiſtbre'is berter given by Art<for.} the Roar gets into a State of Reſt. - 

2 haſty Shower will ſoil and r. n It is chen to be taken out of the Ground. The 
ib d to ine 19 N Middle of June is about the Time for this; and 
des Mk re 10 bo gen eng it muſt be done in a careful Manner, that the 

whe Fire Minter ; that is, by an occaſional | Roots be not cut or bruiſed. 

n "This ee ee Honey a At this Time let a dry Mat be ſpread over 

Deu Wüch often is very pernicious. | a Table in an airy Room; and as the Roots 
E occaſtonal Covering is are taken up, let them be clean'd; and the looſe, 
very, gbvious 3 bay” che" Manner of dane iti" ragged, outer Skins pulled off; let them be then 

many Places is wrong. + laid upon the Mat not to touch one another; and 

"Oe Gan a cl e e every Day turn'd or moved about. They will thus 

reſpect as their Neighbours. Many leave rapes a little; and they muſt then be put up 
te Bod of cheir beſt Flowers open; and Winds, | in Drawers till the Time of planting. 

Rain and Sun are admitted to the Flowers as They muſt not be kept moiſt, for that would 
= pleaſes ;; ſo that an Hour ſometimes de- | give them a Tendency to Mouldineſs, and they 
ſtroys the Pleaſure toiled for throughout the Year. | would then rot when put into the Ground; nei- 

R. bn ern Bren emo RF be Tape 100" cole, for in thar 
want of Air. | Refreſhment, the Principle of Growth will be 

The beft Method is to plant et of deſtroy'd in them. 
about four Foot high, on each Side of the Bed, The only faber Cainios mud be to preſerve 
at moderate Diſtance, and over theſe to carry them from Vermin ; for they are not unpleaſant, 
Hoops: this kind of Frame may be occaſionally and will be a fure Prey if left expoſed. | 
cover'd with Canvas ; and it will till retain | The Off. ſets ſeparated from the principal Roots 
Air enough for the perfecting and preſerving the muſt be managed exactly in the ſame Manner, 
Beauty of the Plants. and planted in Autumn, three Weeks ſooner than 

The Canvas muſt be drawn over the Hoops | the large Roots, in ſeparate Beds. Thus they 
from Eleven to Four in the Afternoon every will flower as they gather Strength, and then ac- 
Day, when the Sun is powerful. It muſt be „ eee 
alſo drawn on when there are ſharp Winds, haſty 
Showers, or ſevere Nights. Thus the Flowers poor may the Floriſt manage his Tulips from 
will have the Morning Sun, and Evening Breezes | the Seed to the Perfection of the Flower; and if , 
to refreſh them, and will be open at the uſual he every Year continue the eafy Taſk of ſowing, 
and agreeable Hours of viewing them; and by he will in Return after the firſt Period, have every 
this Preſervation they will continue twenty, thirty, | Year new Flowers for his Credit and Satisfaction; 
or even forty Days in bloom, and die off at laft-| and Numbers to, enrich the Gardens of his 
vith all their Colours perfect. Friends ; or if he pleaſe, for Profit. 


We have obſerved that the general Time of 


; planting the fine Tulip Roots is in the Beginnin 
* Management eee co of Ofober, but the early Kinds ſhould Oy = 
No Seeds are to be ſaved from theſe perfect | the Ground three Weeks ſooner. They muſt be 
and fine Tulips, for we have obſerved they are | allow'd all Means of Defence, and 'tis beſt to 
not the proper Breeders. Therefore the Care of | plant them where there is the Shelter of a warm 
the Roots is all. | Wall. They are after this to be treated juſt as 
ö the others. 
ing of the Seeds; therefore none being expected If the Weather come in ſevere juſt as their 
here, let the Stalks of all the Tulips be broke | Buds riſe, they muſt be cover'd : the Surface of 
off as ſoon as the Flowers are paſt. Then take | the Mould ſhould be ſtir'd to promote the ſettling 
off che Covering entirely: the free Air is needed, and ſinking of the Dews, and to deſtroy the 
and the Nouriſhment Nature was preparing for | firſt Shoot of Weeds; and afterwards, if the 
filling the Seeds will ſwell the Root, and its | Seaſon be dry, they muft be allow'd with due 
Off. ſets will now grow to great Adydntage. Care a little Water, 
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| The Surface will be cover's with Fibres, which 
| the Hole. 
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tui d in the Pot, be open'd for them. 
The Evening of a cloudy Dey is do de choſen 
ſor them, and let che whole Ball of 
Earth be ſhook out with them without breaking, 


Om 


| 


| muſt, be uim'd off, and the Ball fer uprigh in 


and Evening are die Times for viewing Flowers, 
not only as they are moſt freſh and vigorous at 


thoſe Times, but. that a full Sun is, pop the appar | 


Light for diſtinguiſhing their Colours. | 

'The earlieſt Flowers of Spring ate paſt, —Y 
theſe we have juſt named ſupply 'a ' middle Place 
between their Seaſon and that of Surniner Plants. 
While they are protected to keep them in flower 
till the Sucteſſiom is ready to cbme in behind 
them, Cate muſt be taken of the Rott of choſe 
aututumal Flowers, e the ocher TO Oh | 
are to follo W. 

The Artaiylity's, and everalocherafibdtupaiing 
Flowers we have deſcribed in the preceding Num- 
bers, are now in « Condition to have their Roots 
raken-out of the Ground.” Let this be dont with | 
the ſume Care we directed for the Tulips ; and 
jet chem ' have the ſame Advantage of drying | 
gently upon Mats, in an airy Place, out of x the 
Reach of the Sun. 

When they are ceienity harden'd they muſt 
be ty'd up in Parcels, and preſerved till the Time | 

of planting them, toward the End of Summer, 

The Plants which are to come into flower in 
the fucceeding Months, ate partly the Perennials 
and hardy Annuals raifed in the. Borders, and 
partly the tender Annyals from the Hot-Beds, 
Of thefe there are a large Store, the Double 
Balſam; French and African Matigolds, Gom- 
phrenas, and the like. 

We have from time to time directed the harden: | 
ing of theſe to the Air; and it will be very pro- 
per now to think of planting out the ſtrongeſt and 
forwardeſt of them. 

They are, we will ſuppoſe, in > Pots, and the 
Frames under which they ſtand have been accu- 
ſtom'd to be open'd for the admitting Air to 
harden them. - | 

Let the Places in the Borders where they are 


to ſtand be mark'd out; and let Holes of a full | 


I 


of drawing the Canvis'over'themn i only at thoſe | 
Hours, when done look at them: the Morning 


| be taken out of. the Ground. They muſt not be 


The Mould, muſt chen be filled in about i, 


ended to femain. 


will be eee fo Fur, 
28 early Yhey Will Eon de paſt te 
" of their There Will de wut 


Beauty 
ing 4 Sbeseheß Uha"Suppty; arid" thert are many 
Kinds which will now grow w from” ths Seeds vey 
well. 4, Dat e e i Row $7 2 
| In diffinZt Parts of the Bord fe there b. 
| now a fteſh ſowing of the fortrier, and ſuch ocher 
Kinds as wilf HE under the fine ec) Cytcur. 
The Seeds muſt be put into the Ground in 
the Manner we directed the others, and all the 
| Difference” of Management mut be more free 
and frequent” Waterings: © Nature allows fewer 
| Showers in this advanced Part of Summer. 
The Kinds we would adviſe for "this Weeks 
' ſowing are Lobels Carchfly, the Dwarf Lychnis's, 
the Small Convolyulus, head rang Fr yr 
| "The Hyabineh Root” ue bos te come und? 
4 very careful Management. Let the Gardener 
recollet what we have juſt ſaid of che Tulip for 
Narure is uniform in her Productions, and the 
Noot ef ane bultbus Plant fures as that of 10. 
ther after- the Time of 
Let the Gardner et "this" Time © obſerve te 
Leaves of thoſe fine Hyacinths which are pe 
flowering, he will find them ſoon begin to & 
cayz and when it appears that the Roots fd 
them up no more Nouriſhment, they are 0 
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now laid in the Air to dry, for they have a great 
deal yet to receive from the Ground. 

When the Roots are up, let the Mould of the 
Bed be ſtirred and prepared for laying up into 
a kind of Ridge. 


Let the Roots be carefully laid intq this Ridge | 
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1. . | rn Experience well 
— * | Bar, und With the. Bottom ſomewhat, | as | — 262403 U1,, e | 
All ce Root 44.thug-20. be cover ich r men Planes zue thereſote a Clas in 
— 216.0 bs Jeſt, oute eng Nature diſtinct from all others 3 tho' artificial 
| Meahode, have, hen fo. difpoſed chem 
ens has ſhown, greatrSagaciry+4n- hin En- 
quiry tinto this Subject: tho he did not perfectly 
comprehend, che Conrſe af Nature in the Ope- 
b u bave! cairkt nis ration: FERRARIUS, one of the molt accurate 
— e and Stalksare entirely ad. Writers gn Flowers, and of all the moſt elegant, 
: | bas gerieRtly, underſtood, and finely piftured it. 
This Author found that in the innermoſt Part 
2 the Bulb whence the Stalk and Flower roſe, 
l twin Brother with this more conſpicuous one; 


1190 EP | and that this draws at that Time Nouriſhment; 
. or, ono. on jig i ce oi by derb f th Pre Rao, bo 
our lay ar en h Sulyett, 


the Roots ad we have-olifer'd.of the. Tulip-kind, 
will alla chis; Time be ſwellintz and gathering, 
Seng and Fullneſs, 


| rom its Subſtance. 

f- ate" is dloſe 88 ce Stil df the flower⸗ 
ing Plant; and when the flowering Seaſdn is 
over, and the Stalk decays, the ofigittal Bulb 
v9 | decays alſo with it; and falls off in uſcleſs Pieces. 

e el 295 | The Neuriſtment which while the Plant was 
it u flowering was given” to all that; now is ſent all 
Rgots, il eng bet how how, to, Wet hem. . This | {166 the ober which oel and takes the Place 
Seaſon, of raking them pp is b . of er of the deeity'd one; and at the Time ef taking 
ing their Structure, and ws, ; Qbtain. | up appear to the ĩncurious Gardefier the farhe he 
ta Opportunity ford che Toni. * p 


put into the Oruun cg ] 
14 weary f 10 LES 4631 e 1 v6 1 7 ts þ 


It is no wonder therefore that upon taking 
auillvft the Nane of en the Bulb, the Stalk in — — 
.1. || adhering to its Side: for this is not the Bu] Whith 
"The e 0 '* ongwully produced it! Hor s it wonderful the 
Kature of other R e den one ſhould be flatted on one Side, fies there 
from, their, Body, bur from 0 Rot, ＋ Ne 1 | the other adhered or preſſed againſt it. 
5 they, require, e Liraument om, all dern tote. ConſtruRion! will be gen in de 
PAs RUBS RH 672205447, 3: 4 | Rent of 4 T when juit arin 
bey are indeed, not Roots, but P Proviſions of — the its — — 1 rp 
Nature for "the. Defence of..che Embryo: Plane. Let a Root be then carefully cut aſunder with 
The Fürs are.ghe only proper Roots: theke ſerve i ſharp Knife, and there will be found the Rudi. 
to the tender Plants which have them, as the ment of che ſucceeding Plant, its Stalk and 
Buds bf Trees do to their young. Leaves, and Flower envelop d -curiouſly among the folded 
Flonem: they ſurwond, endioſe. and cheriſh | Leaves; and to the Bottom of its Stalk chere 
them; preſerve. em moiſt, and ſhield them will be ſeen adhering @ one Side a on 
from injuries duriog the unfayourable Seaſbns; Lump: 
and having perform'd that Office, they periſh: | This is no Part of the old Bulb, 4 of * 
e e eee riſing Plant : it is the Rudiment of the next 
dcher. E Years Bulb; which now contains in it the Mi- 
The Buds of Trees, are com ſed of ſealy niature Plant of the ſucceeding Tear; too ſmall 
Subſtances; and moſt billbous Roots of Skins ; for the naked Sight, but evident to the Mi- 
ſome are of à tendet, juicy, ſolid Subſtance: but croſcope. 
in either Caſe the Root is 4 diſtinct Thing, and | This grows ſlowly as the Plant af the preſent 
they fade I obe as in the other Tiſtance, when | year advaiices; for all the Juicts are directed thi- 
the Parts 2 firſt eniclbs'd, expand, bak meet | ther; but when that Office is perform'd, when 
the Air, frat had ot 2 „e OR: ten, the Flower has faded at its due Time, and the 
It was early a Queſtion! among; 'the-Dutith Flo- | Gardeners Care has taken off the Poſſibility of 
riſts, Whether the fame Bulb that is planted in | Seeds, the Stalk and Leaves requiring no more 
Autumn is taken up again the next Summer; or | Nouriſhment, all is ſent to the ſmall new Bulb. 
whether it in that Time decays,” and Nature af- | This ſwells and enlarges as the Subſtance of the 
fords a new one, which the incurious Gardener other withers, and in a little Time becomes the 
ſuppoſes to be the ſame he planted, Bulb taken up for the next Year's Plantation. 
Theſe from a coarſe and fuperficial Obſerva- | This in a practical Light ſhews the Propriety 
tion, diſcover'd that the latter was really the | and Advantage of allowing Air to the Tulip 
Caſe; that the Bulb which produces the Flower | Root when the flowering is paſt, and of laying 
is abſolutely exhauſted and deſtroy d by it; and | the Hyacinth bulb horizontally” in the Ridge, 


a new one takes its Place. This Doctrine, bet- | where the corrupted Juices of the thick Stalk and 


der and more accurate Trials have confirm'd ; | Leaves are not ſent down upon the Root, and 
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dur where the new-Bulbs go — | nataikiw af che Phang and will ——— 
ty, and a Knowledge of Nature. nne || of A e Obſervations (that whats this is 


Experiment ſheh plaitfly «hat che eb 4s no * 
Root; wer ſer it fed by the proper Noot: eh 
cloſing a Budi and ir Sue teHH¹O When 
the Time of At Gert It is thitfefore 
no more chan the fifſt Shot f 4 ment Vary 
Plane well e$vera; and dzfendet! frbunthe Tiff? 
ries of the Mir ad; to 9no0 Quifingnt non! 
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Ink Plantation of the Spring is over, and 
no the Gardener's Care is required, for 
thoſe he has put into the Ground: if they be 
now neglected, all his former Pains are vain: 

Weeds will ſtarve, or dry Weather parch them: 
tele ar ch 1 gon Artis of de and | 
theſe, muſt be univerſal. 

Kmanalodremtbelf 
the Buſitieſs,, but the other will require the greater 
Attention; for the ſame Showers which refreſh 
his 'Plantations water ber on Produce, : and 
Weeds riſe up GT and grow rs 
Imagination. 

Theſe muſt o enen deſtroy d. Nes 
planted Trees have Difficulty to attract enough 
Nouriſhment where all is free and open, but they 
muſt periſh where theſe . 
them. 


bn n A in e Bid of Seedling Plants 
and Trees be cleared from Weeds by Hand; and 
when the Earth is broken by pulling up the 
Roots, let there be given a gentle Watering, for 
it will take much more Effect at that Time than 
a natural Shower at another. 


Then let the Rows of new-planted Trees be 
cleared. The Hoe will anſwer this Purpoſe when 
they ſtand cloſe ; but in other Places the Spade is 
vaſtly preferable. 


Where there is Room for this, as according to 
our Directions for planting there will be in al- 
moſt all Inſtances, the Weeds are more perfectly 
deſtroy'd by it than in any other Manner, and the 
Showers falling afterwards take more Effect. 

In this Work the Roots of Couch Graſs and 
Perennial Weeds muſt be pick'd out and thrown 
away; but the common annual Weeds, Ground- 


| 


| 


ed uin the Onion; ſcaly as An — wy 
a4 in the'Pulip, ot ford ef jbinted Plates 
in che Lal br u and Adoxa,/ till ita Ny. 
* am 'Ofee' Are this fime 3 thm it o to 
tie Noot. but ia not the Noot and tnt is Pur. 
pu i defend che. Plant, whoſe Hnbryo it 
contains, which ſerved it decays, len 
i mother like n 
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| rooted and i Cay tn, 
E 
| bleſorive® again? nt hy rot and ſerwe as Ma. 
Lon OY 150 it UTI 20 

"The, vantage e Nr 
| Quantity of theſe annual juicy Weeds on the Sha, 
| I have brought them from elſewhere and bury! 
them in the Digging. They ferment, and not 
only give « Richneſs to the Ground, but a gentle 
Warmth at the ſame Time, which is highly fr. 
e eee 
from thoſe tender Roots. 

This Care taken of the growing let the 
Beds ſown in Spring, er 
no Appearance of any Shoot, be examin'd. 

They will require Defence and Watering; a 
few looſe Buſhes anſwer beſt of any Thing for 
the former Purpoſe ; for at the ſame Time that 
they keep off Injuries, they in ſome Degree mel. 
low the Ground. 

In regard of the other, as there is always 
Moiſture required for the Shooting of Seeds, the 
Temper of the Mould muſt be from time to time 

examin'd ; and whenever it is found to be wo 
dry for Vegetation, there mult be allow'd a little 
Water, 

There are no Rules to be given how often thi 
muſt be done, for if there fall natural Showers 
they will ſave the Labour. 


The Temper. of the Mould will never dete 
the Gardener ; for as there is a Degree of hai 
ſture neceſſary to the Shooting of Seeds, ſo ther 
is to the Preſervation of thoſe tender firſt Shoots, 
worn ther off te grein ets 
to be reſtored, 
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1 Forcing Frames at this Seaſon, which are 
principally the Kinds, Apricots, Cherries, and 
Plums, we before added Strawberries from the 
Arn 
periment, yet gives nothing more. f 
The Management of che Trees) and of the 
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Every one knows the Value of Fruit gather'd, 
as it is caten. We ſhall preſent the Reader with a 


Method by which it may be pluck'd at the Ta- 


ble, brought growing thither : by which a Cherry 
Tree becomes a. Part of a Deſert, more elegant 
than all the fooliſh Mimickry of Art, in painted 
Leaves and Paper Flowers: and, to recommend the 
Practice farther, with all theſe Advantages, it is eaſier 
and cheaper than any of the common Methods. 
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* I have. mentioned to you, 

OW 2 5 is this 
Dee 
« Cherry, w A A ek ee 
* as Experience confirms, 
be pre. yell. rapped. by the Exd of ths 

eker #2 render. 

&« The cummon Method by Layers; but 1 
« have try'd both, and find the Curtings every 


n theſe Cut- 
« tings in To- penny or Three-penny Pots, ac- 


« cording wo their $ 
e 
Thus ee ay v. 


not ſycceed whatever Care is taken; 

eee where 
* the Budding has wiſs'd, them with the 
« ſame Kinds. * 

« The; third. Year theſe Trees will be fit, to 
force. eee 
zar before directed. As they 

« are budded or near. the Ground, and 
ne planted in Pots, the Shoot riſes from 
* alow Part, and the Growth is checked by their 
„ being potted, ey will not be at this Time 
above two Foot tho full of Branches. 
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1 Elam, April 38, 1787. 
Ae e e e. Any Heat will an- 
* ſwer the Purpoſe of forcing them; Fire or 
«© Dung fucceed alike ; and I have obtain'd Fruit 
« in dhe firſt Week in Apri/ from theſe Trees, 
under à common Hot-Bed Frame. | 

This Year I ſent in to Table, on the Eighth 
« of April, one of theſe Trees loaded with Fruit 
* in full Perfection, by this cheap and eaſy Ma- 
nagement. 

The Tree is not above eighteen Inches high; 
« and the Opinion of the Company was, That 
„there was on it at that Time a Pound of ripe 
and excellent Fruit. 

*I uſually ſet the Tree in a handſome Por, 
« for this Purpoſe ; and covering the Mould with 
4 freſh Moſs, ſprinkle over it ſome of the Spring 
Flowers. The Appearance is in the higheſt 
Degree pleaſing, and excels the common Orna- 
« -ments of Deſerts, as Nature does Art on all 
* other Occaſions. 

This Method, confirm'd by the Practice of 
«© the preſent Year, and authenticated by ſo many 
„ honourable Witneſſes, I have ſent to you, with- 
<« out Reſtraint ; being deſirous that, if I can in 
« any Particular improve or eſtabliſh the Profeſ- 
« ſion I follow, it may, by your Indulgence, be 
* communicated to the Public.“ 


. an, with great Reſpect, 
. your moſt humble Servant, 
T. BARNES, 
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Products now in Seaſon. 


B' ſide the Remains of Winter's Produce, there 
are yet Radiſhes in the greateſt Perfection. 
very good; and there 


The early Lettuces are alſo 
2 


are, by the Management we have mentioned, 
Peaſe and early Beans. Theſe bear the forc'd 
Method of their early Production better than 

naked 
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ſweet and well taſted. To theſe weway 5pdd 


in chat Part of the Garden; of rm 


all ahe fair Promiſe of tho Crop will come to no- 
Beads and Peaſe, will he in Flower, upon warm 
than any other Kinds, or more. than themaſelyes 
at any other Tine. If this be wich- held, the 
Blocbms drop withour ſewing for Pods. and the 
ings all over the Plants. Dow On 24-1 

Let this be done. with an even Hand; and let 
the Gardener. ſee, his; Pot is in Onder. Nothing is 
ſo deſtructive. In the perfect Condition of that 


-rhro?, theſe Cracks, it runs in à beavy Stream, 
breaking down, the Footltalks of Bloſſoms z, and 


Peaſe, Beans, and French ——— 
require a good deal of Watering : leſs will anſwer 
The beſt Seaſon for planting out Radiſhes for 


"Seed is the preſent Week. The Succeſs of the 
next Year's Crop depends entirely on chis Article 


be dry, and expos'd to the Noon Sun. Let this 


it a Yard Diſtance, and Holes open'd a full Spade 


carefully ſuch as he takes for this Purpoſe: they no 


n Beans, andi for e eee modern 
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Teen maids kak | 
Ground what we directed for the Nurſery : 
Weeding and Watering: are as eſſential in this as 


When Weeds are ſuffered to exhauſt the Nou- 
riſhment, the, Crop; muſt ſtarve z and when Wa- 
tering is deny d, unleſs, when Nature ſupplies it, 
ching „Eten to elite bestand, oH, . 


Borders, and: theſe; will require Watering, more 


ſure Way to prevent it, is by Siving the Water- 


ſo common as a Flaw in the Noſe, and nothing | 


Inſtrument the Water falls as in a Shower ; but 


in Seed · Beds waſhing the · Seed out of the Ground. 


done, both in new Kinds, and W 
. Succeſſion of the others. un 


planted very ſucceſsfully. The Peaſe and Beans will 
for the French Beans, but they will require ſome. 


Aang now. wot d. and cher cannot de o 
much Caution. ö 
Firſt, let the Piece of Ground choſen for * 


be well dug, and then Lines be mark d out upon 


Depth, at a Yard aſunder, for the Reception of | 
the Roots; and let the Mould be well broke at the 
Bottom. 

This prepar'd, let the Gardener go to his Ra- 
diſh Beds, and take up Roots: jet him chuſe 


muſt be long, ſtrait, and ſingle Roots, with 
ſmall Tops. No crooked or forked Root muſt be 


| — . 


hea ine wnd well 


Nn fix d about 


falling in the Pod; for fterw 
ave hdl rating | 
This Cure beat, f . Hetil car vy 
The Gardener will next Year, have ths fat 7 
| diſhes ;. and there is 
rr 
This Week bs Pla 
tion of eatly Cb DEE: 
| his Hand for tyeing them Up F will per | 
the Leaves of many of thin ruff in? thi > th 
firſt Advance toward Cabbaging : they vil po- 
ceed In it but flowly at firſt ; and, if Teft to Na. 
ture, it will in general be a long Time, befor 


Nature is not to be berech but an u be 


own Way : the Leaves that' of therſelves bend 
in, roaſt” be gently 'brought Heater,” and yd w- 
gether, and] thus dle inter” ces will lf 
whiten. 1 | 
Let two Pieces of dry light” Ground be nos 
dug up, and ſow upon them Salfafie and Scorto- 
nera. The | early Sowings. yield their Crops in 
haſte in theſe two Kinds, and they ſoon after run vp 
to Seed, Theſe will come in at a mote advanc'd 
Period, bur as/ they coihe later they will ker 
longer in Order; for the natural Time of iber 
Flowering being paſt before they riſe to au 
Strength, they will not be in haſte to run to Stall. 
Let the. Weck be concluded by 3 gem 
Weeding. The Hoe muſt be employ'd where th 
| Hand is not requir'd, and where the Spade can 
_ and there muſt be no Corner left deleard 
, * becauſe many of the worſt Kinds ar 
getting to Seed; and, unleſs deſtroy'd before that 


planted for Seed. 


: ripens, the Encreaſe will be intolerable. 
* y 1 | 
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F LO RA,. or the PLEASURE-GARDEN. 
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a HE laſt Number er we devoted to the Tu- 
- {--- lip, . whoſe pleaſing Appearances under | 

the various Diſtinction of Magnitude 
and Colour, the Botanical Student conſiders as 
Varieties, not ſeparate Species; but whoſe Pro- 
duction and Culture make an eſſential Part of the 
Gardeners Buſineſs, and when well executed, of 
hy Praie, | 
We here propoſe to him in the ſame Manner 
that elegant Variety of Fritillaries, which paint 
the Borders at this Seaſon. Theſe, like the Tu- 


lips of thoſe ſeveral Names, are the original Pro- 


L 24. This is an old Inhabitant of our Gardens, plea- 
8 1. ſing by its Particularity, and for being raiſed with 
litle Trouble. Every Gardener knows it, and all 
the Botanical Writers have treated of it : they have 
called it Fritillaria and Meleagris; ſome without 
Addition, others with the Epithet vulgaris, com- 
mon Fritillary. 

Lixx avs, more diſtinct and accurate than 
theſe, diſclaims not only the trifling Epithet 
vulgaris, becauſe it expreſſes no Character, and is 
equally applicable to the other original Kind, as 
quent in many Parts of Europe as this; but ſets 
alide alſo the Addition of thoſe who thought they 
Numb, XXXV. | 


c“ 


duce of two original Species. 

As the Gardeners Art has increaſed the Num- 
ber of theſe Varieties, he has embelliſh'd them 
with new Colouring ; ſo that the original Plants as 
gather'd from the Lap of Nature, with all theit 
Chequerings, are poot in the Compariſon. | 

Theſe two original Kinds we ſhall firſt propoſe 
to the Reader's Conſideration. They will give the 
Botanical Student a true Knowledge of the Na- 
ture and Characters of the Plant; and the Gar- 
dener will view them with the more Curioſity, 
when he knows all his others riſe from them. 


1. COMMMON PURPLE FRITILLARY. 


had judged better in calling it Fritillaria purpurea; 
for in the wild State this Colour of the Flower 
varies; and in Gardens without End. 

He calls it Fritillaria foliis omnibus alternis, 
Fritillary with all the Leaves alternate. This di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from the other in which the lower 
Leaves ſtand in Pairs. 

Our Gardeners Names of Chequer'd Lilly, and 
Chequer'd Daffodill, are wrong even for the 
Vulgar, becauſe they confound it with Plants, to 
which it is not ally'd. Tho' neither common, nor 
purple are ſo diſtin as the Linn AN Term, 


they may very well ſuperſede the Uſe of theſe. 
5 M 
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+ whoſe general Form and Characters are the ſame 


| The Root demands Attention... in n babes. 
— firm, and compoſed of two unequal Parts. From 


the Middle riſes a kind of Pillow, and from this 
the Stalk, whoſe Baſe is hung with many Fibres. 
The Subſtance af thg Root is uniform, - ſaſt and 
F 
Films. 
| oo Rr FT OE og 
2 but ten Inches high; ſpungy within, 

- ee e ee: 
with brown and purple. 

The Leaves are placed from Top to Bottom 
with perfekt Irregularity, five or Tur, ſometimes 
more grow on a Stalk; often fewer. They are 
long, narrow, of a deep green, hollow'd, rp 
pointed, and of an Acid Taſte. - 

From the Top hangs one ene Cul- 
ture gives many, but we treat here of the Plant no 
in a State of Nature; or little removed from it in 
common Gardens. This bends its weak Stalk, 
and the Mouth opens to the Ground, It is large 
and extreamly beautiful, as well as ſingular. It 
riſes naked from the Stalk, without Cup of any | 
other Defence. It is very large in Shape like a 
Bell, wide at the Baſe, and form'd of ſic Petals, 
which ſtand parallel, and are pointed ar the 
Ends. 

Near the Baſe of each of theſe is an oblong 
hollow, containing a Drop of Honey Juice. This 
is the Nectarium: each Hollow having its Gland 
for the Secretion of that Fluid. | 

Within the. Flower are placed fix Filaments. 


They cling about a ſingle Style, and they have 
oblong Buttons. 
The Flower is follow'd by a ſmooth, oblong | 


* 


2 


5 


in a double Series. and placed Ny 
| The fix Filamente hen the Plant one of wy 
c of LRN 00 his ſoxth Claſs; and the 
e Monogynig. | 
The Gblouſſng of che Flossen gen in its vid 
Stare, is aan without its Changes : and it is 
chequer'd with various Degrees of 
white. 
1 
in the Geperality of ted Flowers, but 
eee 
glows with a more uniform purple down the 
Middle of each: on the - Outſide there alg 


uſually runs a Rib of a yellowiſh Hue, e 


Nu 94 

e Appearance Nature gives the Flower 
in he molt fayourable Soils; but from a Varier 
of Accidents it often declines from this its natural 
Luſtre, The purple grows faint, the yellow 
greeniſh, and the Variegations fade one into ano- 


In pbor Soils the Plant will be final, and the 
Flowers nearly or entirely white. 

Of this Variety in Nature Culture takes Ad. 
vantage; and what in her is Imperfection raiſes 
into Beauty. Tis ſo in the Tulips of which we 
have laſt treated; and we ſhall ſhew in may 
other Inſtances, that what Changes Nature makes 
in the Flower of 'a Plant in a ſtarving Soil, At 
does by frequent Removals ; and the Mould all 


Seed-veſlel, of thee Valves, which holds in three 


2. 
A ſhort Deſcription will explain this Species; 


with thoſe of the preceding Kind: it's moſt ob- 
vious Difference, in the Size and Colour of the 
Flower. 

The Root is a double Bulb, ſoft, fleſhy and 
naked. In the wild State it is ſmall, but in 
Gardens it often exceeds that of the other. 

The Stalk is lender, upright, green, and be- 
ſet with many Leaves. Theſe are long, narrow, 
ſharp-pointed, flatted, and of a freſh green. They 
ſtand irregularly on the upper Part of the Stalk, | 
but on the lower Part in Pairs. 'Tis hence Lin- 
& us names the Species. 

The common Writers have called it from the 
Smallneſs of the Flower, Fritillaria flore minore, 
from its Colonr, which is a duſky blackiſh yel- 
low; F1itillaria flore obſoleto, Iuteo nigricante ; and 
from its uſual Place of Growth, the Pyrenean 
and the Aquitain Fritillary. 

Our Gardeners according to the Degree of Black- 
neſs, or of yellow in the Flower, call it the Black 


Culture of theſe FR 


Theſe two Kinds are Native of many Parts of 
Europe ; and love a rich and ſomewhat moiſt Soil, 
where they have a little Shelter. The Foot of a 


3 


PURPLE PYRENEAAN. FRETILLARY. 


| this with more or leſs Mixture of green is the 


are all beautiful 


Fritillary, or Leather Coat. Linw vs, the moſt 
correct of Writers names it, Fritillaria foliis infmis 
oppoſitis, Frititlary with the loweſt Leaves placed 


oppoſite. 
hangs naturally 
from the Top of the Stalk ; and it is bell-ſhap'd, 


One Flower a as in the other 

as in that; and form'd of ſix Petals ; theſe tum 
their Edges a little upward, and are variouſly ſtain'd 
with yellow; the Ground Colour is a duſky 
blackiſh, and there is occaſionally more or E- 
of the yellow., | 


The Edges that turn up ſhew a yellowiſh Hue: 


Colour of the whole inner Surface; the Flower 
is there more glofly than without; and the whole 
is mark'd with irregularly chequer'd Spos of 
purpliſh. Theſe are moſt diſtin toward the 
lower Part of the Petals. 

Theſe Flowers have their Nectaria, ther Fil 
ments and Style as in the other ; and are ſuc- 
ceeded by a like Secd-veſſel, only ſmaller. 


ITILLARIES. 


Hill where there runs near ſome nue ** and 
a Wood defends the Spot from the North, . 


fords them their full natural Perfection. — 


GT WY ( Codlito tra... 


OD 04KDEBNANG . 4 
wation, ſhould be ſelefted Seeds for raiſing them | where they have riſen too cloſe, and water'd often 
under yet more favourable Circumſtances in Gar- | 2 little at once. | 
dens ; and from theſe will be produced the ſeveral | In the Beginning of the following Autumn 
elegant Kinds which follow, ke m all the Roots: plant them at three Inches 

The ſtrongeſt of theſe Plants or of the ſame | Diſtanee on a freſh Bed, in a like Situation, and 
Kinds in Gardens, ſhould be marked while in | allow them the ſame Care. 
flower, and the Seed - veſſels cut off when they are They may remain in this Bed to the Time of 
ripe; this will be in the latter End of July, Let their flowering ; which according to the Manage- 
them be laid on a Shelf three Weeks to harden : | ment, or other Accidents, will be the third or 
then let the Seeds be taken out, and ſpread for a | fourth Year. Then the beſt Plants muſt be 
Week more; and at the End of this Time, which | mark'd ; and at Autumn their Roots taken up, 
will be the latter Part of gut, let them be | and planted in another Bed at five Inches Diſ- 
ſown upon a Piece of good Ground in the Nur- | tance. | 
ſery, open to the Morning Sun, but defended | There will be thus produced many very hand- 


South and North.  - © | ſome Flowers; and from theſe will be rais'd with 
Here let them be allow che common Ma- Eaſe the following elegant Varieties. 
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3 ISABELLA FRITILLARY. 


33. This is a very elegant Variety produced from | Length than in that Flower, and no Part of the 
+ the common purple Kind, and leſs diſtinct in Ap- | Edge turns up. | 
than many of the ſucceeding. The | Two Colours diverſify the whole; theſe are an 
Difference principally conſiſts in the  Firmneſs | elegant light red, and a clear green. 
of the Stalk, and Colouring of the Flower. diſpoſed in large ſquare Spots interchangeably, 
The Root is white and fleſhy. and the Edges of thoſe regular Figures are very 
The Stalk round, and toward the Bottom pur- | diſtinct. | 
| The Colours are brighteſt toward the Ends of 

the Petals, and more obſcure nearer the Baſe. 
placed irregularly, and of a pale green. | The great Merit of this Flower is the Brightneſs 
One Flower bends the Top of the Stalk, and | of the red, and the Diſtinctneſs of the Spots. I 
this does not exceed the common Kind in Big- lt is ſometimes produced from a firſt ſowing ; 
neſs, but greatly excels it in the Colouring. but in greater Perfection from the ſowing again "i 

The Baſe is wider and more rounded. the beſt Kinds rais'd, as we have already directed, 

The Petals are broader in Proportion to their | from wild Seeds. 


They are 
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4 GREAT UMBELLIFEROUS FRITILLARY, 


This ſtands diſtinguiſh'd eminently from all | The Baſe is fwelling and round; the Petals 
the other Kinds by the Strength and Stateli- | are broad and . ſharp-pointed, and the Flower 
neſs of the Stalk, the Breadth and Firmneſs of | opens regularly without any turning up of the 
the Edges 


Leaves, and the Size and Number of che 


Flowers. The Colours are very fine, a deep lively pur- 


The Root is large and white. ple, and a very agreeable greyiſh brown. This 

The Stalk riſes to the Height of eighteen | latter is the Ground Colour, and the Chequerings 
Inches, and is purpliſh at the Baſe, green up- | are of the purple. The whole Flower is of a 
wards, and of a firm Subſtanoe. | | gloſly, poliſh'd Surface, and has ſome Lines of a 

The Leaves are conſiderably broad, long, ſharp- { yellowiſh green within, It riſes from the Seeds 
pointed, often twiſted, and of a deep green. | of the common purple Kind, but rarely perfe&s 

At the Top of the Stalk there are three or | any itſelf. Nature is too much exhauſted by the 
ſometimes more Flowers; very large, and conſpi- Number of the Flowers to bring her laſt Work 
cuous alſo by the Boldneſs of their Colouring. | to Perfection. Therefore when the Gardener 
They do not regularly hang down as in the J has obtain'd a Plant of it from the Culture we 
other Kinds, but ſome droop more than others, and | ſhall direct, he muſt encreaſe his Store by Off- 
not unuſually one or more are nearly horizontal. | ſets. 


„ 


5. SMALL UMBELLIFEROUS FRITILLARY. 


35. As the former is the utmoſt Luxuriance of | The Root is ſmall, and whitiſh. I | 

5. Culture in the common Fritillary, this ſhews the | The Stalk is firm, green, and eight Inches in 9 
Effect of extream Nouriſhment, and well regu- Height: Culture rarely makes any conſiderable KM 

lated Plantation in the Pyrenean Kind: it is a | Alteration in this Article, though it covers the | 

very ſingular and elegant Variety, and ſhews that | whole Length with Leaves, and crowns. its Top 

the leſs conſpicuous wild Plant, is capable of | with numerous Flowers. 

Perhaps equalling the fineſt under the ſame Ma- The Leaves are long, moderately broad, and 

nagement. of a freſh and lively green: they are hollow'd, 


often 
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May. often wav d or . 


—— except at the Bottom, where they commonly are the Petals. 


found in Pairs. © YE WOO © | 

At the Top of the Stalk dre pla d four, five, 
or fix Flowers, in an elegant Ciuſter. Each bas 
its ſeparate ſlender Footftalk, and they all droop as 
in the other Kinds. The Points of many Leaves 
riſe above them, and give the Whole ſomewhat 
the Appearance of the Crown Imperial. This is 
not wonderful, for the Crown Imperiil is dle ef 
the Fritillary Kind; 


＋ 7 1 N 


— 


the Baſe, and egg a liehe at the Edges of 


The Colour 1 W dec de Mts, wick Va. 
riegations of a yellowiſn green.” On che Ourſige 
the Colours are leſs diſtinct; on the inner Part 


they are woch more regularly diſpoe d; an the 
whole Inſide is of a poliſh'd Surface. 


-— This is produe' dro the Seeds of che re 
Kind, but, Hke the laſt deferib'd, it muſt, wher 

once obtain d, be propagmzed farther br em, 
E Ne 


| . rat nocd oe rig hollow, age ai 
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6. YELLOW ITAL 


Pl. 35. © This is 4 Variety from the Seed of the common. 
Fig. 6. Purple Kind, but it varies, greatly and elegantly | 
from it in the Colouring of the Flower, and even 
in the general Conformation of the Plant. 
The Root is and whitiſh. -_ 9 
W fleſhy, and firm, bee Tare- 
ly exceeds eight Inches in Height. 
The Leaves are chanrkedly bete Ieh bel. 
low d than in the other Kinds, and obtuſe. at the 


larity. 
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Flower. It is „ 
tiful; round at the Baſe, regularly open at the 
Mouth, and chequer'd alh over wich perfect Regu. 


The Ground Colour is a very fine Yellow : the 
Spots of a deep Critnſon, enclining à little to 
Purple; and the outſide and inner both have 2 


Bad n 


WO . 705 a8 43k, <0 
yo 
r. % 48 
pl This is à ſeminal Variation. of. be Fyrencan 
T2 Kind; and, if leſs worthy to be -cultivated- than | 
'S' 7. | fome/ochers./for its. Beauty, enn 
n 
The Root is large, and in fareunabls Sils will 
Fell to a Bignefs beyond all Thought... | 
The Stalk is round, upright, green, and pond | 
with purple and brown. 
The Leaves are moderately broad, and of a 
fine freſh green. 
„be Flonem hang, from the Top of the Stalk, 
aten two, rately more; ſometimes only one; 


7. GREEN PRITIVUARY: As. 


foction, pens ſhould be Wan Care. 


a # | \ F 3 ; bs . * 0 


l foro, =, kyoed fat cn een Padicle,: ant I 
Flowers grow from its Top together. This 88 
E 
The Flower is large, and compos d, as in the 
others, of ſix Petals: they, are rounded. at be 
Ends, and naturally turn, up à little at the Edge. 

. The Colour is a duſky. yellowiſh green, ſponed 
| op the Outſide obſcurely, and within more di- 
ſtinctly with a deep blackiſh Purple. The Spots 
; | are not diſpos d in Chequers, as are moſt of the 
others, but they are thrown, gogether with a wie 
rable Regularity. This ripens its Seeds freely, 


and tho? each, when. there. are mom, has naturally | 
Wy Footſtalk ſeparate, the two will ſometimes | 


Winx 17 N 


ol od e t Be "SNOWY. FRITILLARY., 


Pl. 33. This a Vii of de comniah Pyle Pi 
Fig. 8. laty, and tho" leſs ſpecious than che generality of 
the others, ſhould be preſery'd by all who culti- 
vate this Flower, for the Variety it "gives among 
them. | 
Nature ſhews it in thoſe Places where the Plant 
is half ſtary'd ; as we ſee for the ſame Reaſon 'our | 
Blue- bell Poet, and many other wild Plants, 
whoſe Flowers are naturally colour'd, become 
white thro' Want of Nouriſhment but in thoſe 
Places the white is dead and duſky. 
In Gardens, where ſome Accident in the Growth 


of the Seed brings on the ſame Change in the 


Flower, while there is no Want of Nouriſhment, 
the White becomes Satteny, bright; and delicate. 


This is the Flower the Curious ſtiould preſerve. | 


The Root is ſmall.” The Stalk is round, weak, 
pale, and eight Inches high. 


eat), and want the proper Luſtre bur tk 


have, from repeated Experience, found them 


under Bond by Gere Tor, 


pointed, and of à lively Aa 

From the Top hangs one Flower: this is large, 
broad at the Baſe, and ſomewhat angulated, plain 
at the Operüng, and form'd'as' ufual of fix Petik, 
| whoſe Extremiities ate pointed: - 

The Colour is often a pure and perfect White, 
like Snow. Sometimes it has a Creamy Tinge, 
and ſome Flowers ſhew a pearly grey. All very 
elegant, with a lively Aſpect and gloſſy Surface. 
'” The fame Seeds will produce others, which arc 


ſhould be deſtroy'd. | 

The White, which is nibh uniform and 
entire, admit ſometimes a faint Variegation. This 
is not in Chequers, but 15 Auch of hide Ore 
cents. 


It ripens Seeds, but they need not tek d. 1 


Three or four Leaves ſtand at Diſtances upon 
it, and theſe are narrow, long, hollow'd, ſharp- 


\ 


2 


weak in the Principle of Growth; and there 5 9 
| Certainty of their producing the lame Flower 
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Daene e ben esd beck 
obſery'd to be Ale in all we have yet nam'd, 
however the Flowers thermſelves may have been | 
multiply d upon the Stalk: in chis luxoriant Cul. 
ture, takes its natural Courſe” as in many other 
Flowers, and encreaſes the ſpecious Elegance, by 
R 
The Root is fleſhy, white, and large. 
Tube Stalk is upright, firm, and pale; ſome- 
times ting d conſiderably with Purple. 

The Leaves are narrow, and of 'a pale but 


pleaſant, green. They ſtand Wen "anc! arg 
3 


Curt run E of the 


Theſe and the other Fritillaries, deſcrib'd in 
our preceding Numbers, are all produc'd original- 


common Purple and the Pyrenean. 

We have added to their Deſcriptions the Cul- 
ture they require, and from the Plants fo rais'd 
the Seeds are to be collected for the Production 
of theſe more ſingular and more conſpicuous 
Flowers. 

In all the bulbous Kinds the Seedling Plants 
ſhew a Variety of Colouring. - It will be ſo here. 
The Plants rais'd, as we have directed, from wild 
Seeds, or thoſe of the wild Kinds, unalter'd in the 


worſe colour d; and ſome Plants ſtrong, and 
others weak. 

We will ſuppoſe this firſt Care over, and the 
Gardener ſtock*d with theſe Kinds: a Bed of the 
common, and another of the Pyrenean. 


1. Te See. 
Let him watch theſe from their Beginning of 


ſome later; and mark for Seed the boldeſt and 
molt promiſing Kinds, by tyeing them up to 
Sticks. This enſures the Plants without Miſtake, 
and the Seed will ripen the better for the Stalk 
being kept from rocking with the Wind. The 
only Care muſt be that the Root is not hurt by 
the thruſting down the Stick. 
The Ps to be ſelefted, are thoſe which 
have a ſtrong Stalk with a few Leaves on it ; and 
have the Flower, large, wide at the Bottom, and 
regularly opening at; the Mouth, with the Points 
the leaſt ſharp that can be. 
In the common Purple they ſhould be quite 
ſtrait, neither turning in nor out; and in the Py- 
the yo, xy, ould all regularly unn up a lat of 
the Verge. ES 
Theſe arp the Marks 9. be obſer d for faving 
as to the Colouring it is not material: the 
Chance of Culture gave it at the firſt; and will | 
continue to give it from whatever Kind: in this 
the Seed takes no certain Effect; but the Bigneſs 


ly from the two Kinds here firſt deſcrib'd, the | 


Garden, will ſhew ſome Flowers better, and others | 


Flowering to the End, for ſome will be earlier, 


One Flower terminates the Stalk, and it hangs 
drooping, tho? uſually leſs fo than the common 
Kind. Tr is very broad in Proportion to its 


Length, and is compos'd of twelve Petals, ſome- 
times more. But moſt uſually it is the double 


Quantity of the common Kind. 

The Colour is throughout a duſky Purple, 
but there is great and beautiful Variegation. The 
Ground Part has the Purple faint, and mix'd with 
a great deal of green. The Spots are perfect 


| Purple; and they are regularly ſquare, and plac'd 


in the exact chequer'd Order, | 

This Flower will ripen Seeds, but they have 
not the Strength of thoſe from the ſingle Kinds, 
nor will they regutarly produce double ones. It 


| ſhould therefore be encreas'd by Off · ſets. 


FRITILLARIES. 


and Shape of the Flower, and. the Firmneſs of the 
Stalk, are often influenced by it greatly. 

When theſe are mark'd, the uſual Care muſt 
be taken to make them bring their Seeds to good 
Maturity. The Plants all about them muſt be 
cut down , and the Mould ſtir d frequently, and 
water'd a little at a Time, and often. 

The Seed · veſſels muſt be cut off when full 
grown, and harden'd with a Part of the Stalk, 
and laid on a Shelf a Month: the Seeds muſt 
be_ then, air'd looſe about a Week, and by that 
Time they will be in perfe& W 
ſowing in a proper Soil. | 


. The cgi. 


Mix an of ee whhivue Bah. 
rows of rich. dry Paſture-Earth, and half a Peck 


add half a Buſhel of River-Sand, and break them 

well again. The Whole will now come into a 

fine, mellow, and equal Mixture. 

The beft Time for this is as ſoon as the Flowers 

are mark'd for Seed. Let it be ſpread a Foot 

thick, in a ſhady Fes. and once in ten Days 
turn'd. | 

In the Middle of Auguſt make two or more 
Boxes of rough Boards, a Foot and half deep, and 
of ſuch Bigneſs as can be conveniently manag'd. 
Bore four or five Holes in the Bottom of each; 
| lay ſome Oyſter-ſhells over -the Holes, and pour 
in the Compoſt, till they are nearly fill'd. 

Set the Boxes where they have the Morning 
Sun; and ſcatter on the Seeds pretty thick. Sift 
upon them a Finger's Breadth of the Compoſt, 
and lay over the Whole a light Covering of Peaſe 
Straw. Let this be taken off when the Mould is 
dry, that it may be water'd. This muſt be done 
| with a light and regular Hand; and no Moſs or 
Weed be ſuffer d to appear upon the Mould. 

In Winter the Boxes muſt be remov'd to ſome 
Place where they will be defended from the North, 
and open to the Sun. In Spring let them be 
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plac'd where rhey were at firſt. 
When the young Plants have ſo much Strength 
5 N that 
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of Hens Dung. Work theſe well together, then 
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" The 8 ee his will be all titat k in che Bumme: 
<< the ould® fs all taken, but. ae eee eee 
d. The Rods will, be us ſeparated, and 2. loch. gt firſt Cdrophlt rel Ger the he. 
© they e be imme ee in af . and in the ene Frofty th Ground mud be c. 
"Rt Com ft, Fre n the North and from 9 
| [Theſe being ipod” in chat Manner, the 


'"the'N60n- enn tre wed! Met nin! | 
They ſhould be ſer here 8 e inenes Diſtance,. % te pep d sen. 


and left to flower | muſt-be taken up as ſoon as the others are planted, 
30 "There Will be e 7 + yep one the which fond be when 'the Leaves fade; and they 
be ker be drip nor ce be kept cut of the Ground, but ine. 


When the las wt hs ny Þ 
taken up; und immediately planted | 725 = 


t again e 
woches, Diſtunce, in freſh Be 


gen and this Management 
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' uſually the foürth from 80 Roqts eie be read for” ſepariein 
be-tonfider 28” afriv'd"at" tf n — dog Flr Mo 8. vy 7 


be treated differently, ac accoriling i the Diſtintip The others, in "the he Ma w. will flower 
oed 
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* have laid down of thoſe which ripen Seeds, each Leir more perfect ; every Sealon 

aud ſhch as are co be encręas d by Root. the feſt of . 68 for Seed; 
. erer fil Tribes therefare two Roda ould ind each urumm there . 
de provided, the "otie larger, fur recelving doſe This is the M. K the Duc, who 
which ripen Seeds, and the drher. for che Kinds exceed all Eareht in Flower: and there not 
Whieh ate to be encreav'd by Root. [only is the Amuſement” uiſing from ſo continual 
on For- 'this*Putpole, let im mark by ſeparate an Improvement, but they make a very conſide- 
Sticks, while they are in Flower, thoſe which || cable Profit, by falling dhe Roots they can ſpar, 


have more than dne Flower upon che-Stalk, and / the fineſt'for their own Gardens. 
- - * - 
Thoſs''which - lebe _—_ than 2 Petals Ane . NN 
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Du U STINT 


Ne "The 2 e! nner, ot: the Wa. | 
Een Benunienal aha Flowtr-Gurdes un the Grand coll eden e Bon the lea 
now in their great Glory, every thing there- | Appearance of a Weeds -and-the-Borders not only 
fore ſhould be confulred that can continue; their in weeded, bur ſtir'd and rak'd oe in theee or four 
that Perfection; and every Part af the Ground Days. 02. 9 DT ene 
kept in. Order, that the Eye may not be diſguſted || He'who hey his, muſt be 1 ar- 
im one Place; while it is entertain d. itt another. I quainted-with the Places of che Flowers, chat he 
Let the Caution of ſhading the Beds cr the do not hurt them ; and. wich chat Caution, al 
figer; Kinds, he obſery'd. as we have directed al- | will be playing and ufeful. The Surface will have 
reads qand let chem occaſionally have Water. | a continual Lok of Culture, and the Roots vi 
The Borders, the Graſs, and the Grayel-Walks, | be refreſh'd. | 
ſhould all be now kept in the-moſt I N Order: Take up the Roots of the fine Colic this 
vpn H rue m e's 1 n Ning e. Week, 


G 


| 
f = 


wap 


5 . Jelts F The Stick und the Worſted ſhould de a near as 
"pox only. will-comer hong inecthoywill-be poiibl® ob the Colour of the Stall $6" conceal 
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Þ fult-Noatiſhrient which av be convey'd to it 
5 Hamdi ity of Mould, ita Pot cont zins. 


x 3 8 ler the Plant be now examin'd, care- 
CE DENG 4 sb. ee, ie Gee Lee d er Lt 


J mall mn Stick be thruſt dowri'as cloſe. s tan 
$ be to the Stulle, without hurting the Rot: and 
14-46 this let the Stalk be ty'd between every Joint. 


:requizes' a» Time: uf being but of this. 
Neve" a tos Ervin, -of which! we have I Eet che Gardener then Watbin whitther there 
tieatbd particularly, 3 in dis Number, wlliSearce | be more Buds than one: if fo, they mult be diſplaced 
e an d ee ee {now before they exhauſt the Nouriſhment , for 
4 in many -of che! bulbohs Kinds 4 |-the Earth being bürely ſufficient, with 'the beſt 
Time 3 — Management, to bring one Flower to its full Per- 
and the ſhooting for the next Bloom, | | —_— two muſt ſtarve. each other, 
It chis be carefully attended, and the Roots | mo 5 1 gently ef ay Surface, 
long out of the Ground, the Pu of | and ſome rich Com n over it 
E 85 e ee Ar c Fot be ſet A Narr is e 
while they remain under the Earth. No wet warm | Sun, and let it have frequent Waterings. 
"Seaſons can ſer them to. growing r an improper When the Bud' is near burſting, the Stick 
Time; not cold Damp rot them. I mould be cpt off Juſt below its Baſe; and it will 
When committed to freſh, Earth after this © if n 5 and diſcloſe its Full- 
ſolute Reſt, th draw their Nouriſhment our Contiralnt. 
more Vigour, 204 te Bloom is always e \ Let dhe tenckreſt of the Annuals raiſed i in * 
but if che due Period, be not obſerved, all is che beds now hive their laſt Removal. The, reſt are 
:worſe for taking chem up. Practice, not read- by this Time in che open Ground, theſe muſt not 


ing müſt inſtruc us m the mice Tine for 
hitherto they who habe written have either "HL 
taken, or-coacealeÞity in many Thilinets, ) Whit | 
me lay down as the Rule the Refult of Tytal; 


be truſted Gut of Pots 3 Ad 0 Would now be 


-altow'd ſuch as are of a due Bigneſs. Theſe, muſt 
de "Alle With che fitheft” Garden [Y guld, unleſs 
"this Plant ben ſuch 43 fed 


lite 3 particular, Com- 
and if it differs from theirs, i bicailfe we hae poſt; and they muſt be planted 3 


| into them with 
found it bette. Ee =». be 
The tuberous Leech Nee Fr Tue Pots maſt then be er | upon. a Hot-bed 


ſon Wich the Celchicuns, will be at the ſüfne 
Time iu Condition ed be temoved. Theſe are 
not to be culben wp; and laid by as the others; 
but planced/ freſh like the Fri at, 4s {60h 3 
taken 6a of he Ground, e. 
They have a Time of Reſt as well as the 
others, and it is marked out to che. Gardener 
by the ſame Signal, che Decay of their Læaves. 


that has loſt its firſt Heat, and j It will be a great 
Advuntage to them "4 Quah tity of light dry 
Mould be'thrown in between them 
The Tuberöſe |s A Flower of 2 much —.— 
and Fragrance, that re Cate ſhould. be taken; not 
wy for its flowerinig'in good 2 but for 
3 one Set I apother, 65g 

The firſt Roots we have directed to be put into 
This is the Time when the Vegetation of one © H6t-bed will" be coming very forward, and the 
Seaſon is Over, and that of the next is not be- | ſeveral ſucceſſive Plantations will follow one ano- 
gun. This therefore is the Time when they beſt | ther according to their Time, 
bear Remoyalz and-being planted in 2 freſh Soil „ W668 ARE tz lat det ſome — 7 1A 
immediately, they are encouraged to ſhoot ſtrong- | be ſelected, and a Hot-bed choſen, that has moe 
ly for the autumnal flowering. The autumnal | derate Warmth. Thoſe v we order'd to be planted 


Cyclamen _ ſtand as an Inſtance for this Prac- /carlieft will be in flower in the Beginning of next 


rice. Month ; the others will come Apo due Time 

This Week let the Gardener, ſee in what Places after warde, and theſe ich © are planted now will 
the climbing Plants may be proper; and commit | flower about Ooty. 

to che Ground their Seeds. They will have a There is non better for planting them f 

Chance: ſtill of ooing to Perfection; and if wet than rich Garden Mould. The Roots muſt 

follows, will oßten be che fineſt of their Kind in well ex{min'd before they are put into che Pots, 

the Ground The Indian Cteſs, the larger Kinds for by this Ti me many will be decay d. When 

of Convolvulus, and the Smeet-pea will all be found to be the outer Skins muſt be 


propery.4. a H HE. taken off; r e thep 
Tu Calbe with: me, Heu te Pöck for muſt" alto b faken away. 


their flowering;+ This Wwuld be watch'd, for it | "The Rope tus clean d, ee planted in- a 
Sa critical Tune, and a gf deaf cf Advantage” ſmall Pot of this Mould. and cover'd about a 
will ariſe from a careful and jadiciods Manage- Quartet of an Inch. 

. e be dat pe eit this ode The Roots, being all planted, bes Res- de 


Ptinciple.. 26.99 N £370 | & upon the Mould in the Hot-bed ; and a little 
The Carnation is fo large a 1 and” has of it Juſt gather'd up about their Bottoms. Then 


I let 
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| ter d. and this teprated n 
and they muſt be handen d to the Arr. 


Wich the others: 


repeated Waterings to a Condition of | 
and then they muſt be kept 1 10 


2 —.. "wy 


When the Leaves. appear. they muſt be wa- 


"Thain. Management aftex this muſt;be the f 
they muſt be brought up 


out of the Sun, 


of the, Way, of other Accidents, [Toy wil 
1 continue a long Time in flower. ry, 


n 
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1 oy The Management 
e e 
into the open Air, thoſe Natives of warmer 
Climares Which we have been oblig d to, ſhelter 
from- our Winters + and to, admit more Air to 
hoſs, which, will not at any Time endure the free | 
Breath of our Country. 
den ave 10. by. empried n po- 


ae > . 


per Fats of the Garden, and the Stoves to be 


refreſh'd/ wi proper Aixings. 449514 an 
This A let the Grange, Lemon, and Gi- 

broug "pho i warm and ſhelter'd Situation; 

e We bo 8 


"Is 
1 er 
NN 
done before, the les Trouble A 51 now z 
but AI Ter” it be done; e 
left upon iny Branch, 0 d a Lear on 2 : 
Trete. ['% Ort 1 

This one let the Su kece of the Mould * 


ftir'd'; and lay on it an Inch Thickneſs of ſome | 48 
 Clean'd in every Part, freed from decay'd Leaves, 


light Compoſt, mix'd with a Handful of Wood- 


Middle e 11 *. | 


We bare wen how the Tull, 4 ter 0 | 


"$ 
Mt 91 a bb be af Int Va + 44 | 
1 SY 

: 


of 1 oe and Stove. 


N | There will bt 12 „ Member which will not 
| land the Cold of our Nights unſhelter'd, but yer 


will at this Time endure à great deal of the na- 
| tural Quality of our Climate. Theſe will re 
quire a great deal more Air now than they had 
in Winter, and there will be Opportunities of 
giving it. 

The greater Part of the Green-houſe Plan 
| are [thoſe we have treated of already, which will 
now. require abſolute Expoſure : theſe taken out 
the others will have Room ; and they muſt now 
be brought to the Windows, and have as much 
Air as poſſible with any degree of Defence: 


I | all Day they muſt be perfectly expoſed at the 


Windows, except. two Hours in the - extream 
rg, we, Bt (» Atrys and. gre ae 60 


Clouds. 


In this Time dhe Glaſſes muſt be a link 
ſhaded, at all others they may have the fre 
Air; and the Bui defending them from the 
Cold, of the "Nights, they will have Encouragr- 
ment to grow freely and ſtrongly, and be in no 

of chilling. . They will get a freſher and 
ſtronger Colour, and their Shoots will be more 


firm. 
Theſe mould . treated as the other, 


ſbor. Give a gentle Watering when all this is | and refreſh'd by ſome new Mould, after ſtirring. 


finiſh'd : not only the Moulg.. muſt water'd, 
bur ds fide Shu: it Clean Fi 


common Care did not reach, and refreſhes the 
Shrub. 


Dfhis' done, let all the Air that can hd amid 
have free Courſe into the Green- houſe for three or 
four Days and then in a "(mild Evening bring 
them out, and place-them Where they are to ſtand 


for the Summer. 


Heu kale Mariner treat aff thoſe which hear 


2 SIN ty 2 io bs > 10. * 
3 | | | 
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the Surface of that in which they grow. . 


che This Care is all required in- ee Green - boat, 


and for the Plants which properly belong co it 


thoſe of the Stove are to come under Conſiders· 


tion. | Theſe: will require Air, and they will be 
greatly aſſiſted in their Growth by moderate Sun 
ſhine bue. there are Days jn-mhich rhey.ca00 
bear it entirely. | 


The. yada toms hs Girl 


Spend, ind free” to n th that temperd 


Warmth. 


% 


- 
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Ler it ſtand thus three Days: in that Time May. 

the Pot and Mould will both be _ 

ame Temper with the Air of the Stove, without 

which the Plant would certainly be check d, and 

micht De loſt, by the Rem. lt. 

Let the Pot of Compoſt, and that coritaining 

the Plant, be taken out of the Bed in the Evening 

| of a mild Day, and the Compoſt-pour'd out of 

| the new Pot, except as much as will lie an Inch 

, | and half chick at the Bottom. W 

Then let the Plant be clean d, the Stem wip'd, 

* | the decay'd Leaves, if any, pick'd off, and the 

- | Shoots, where needful, ſhorten'd. Let it be taken 

out of the ſmall Pot, with the Ball of Earth en- 

dre, and the Fibres on the Surface trim'd ; ther 

"let it be ſet wpright in the Middle of the larger 

Pot, with its Ball undiſturb'd; and let the freſh 

Compoſt be carefully pour'd in- round it, till the 

directed hip. go make for the particular Plants, of | yacancy is fil'd, and the Ball covered about three 

which we have treated, are not peculiar to them.] Quarters of an Inch. This done, let the Whole 
ifici | * | have a gentle Watering, and the new Pot be ſer 

| into the Bed as the other was. There will be no 
Mixture. a © | Check percaiy'd from this in the Growth even of 

As the wild Plants which grow in one dry Soil, the tendereſt Kinds. 

| rn done, tet che Plants in general be care- 

fully looked over. The Gardener has been ſuffi- 

ciently-caution'd againſt ſuffering them to be fout; 

and he muſt now repeat his Labours to prevent 

up the natural arid neceſſary Pores, and the Plant 

wants their Service. If this be permitted it grows 

fickly : the Juices ſtagnate, and when they ftag- 

| nate they putrify: this makes them Food for In- 

ſets; and wherever that Food is, the little Myriads 

come, We fee it in blighted Trees, and tis the 

ſame ber. ee e 

Duſt, which obſtructs the Pores of theſe tender 

Plants, has the ſame Effect with Cold, that ſtag- 

., | nates the Juices in thoſe hardier Shrubs and Trees. 

Inſects follow: the Vulgar have hence thought 

them generated of the Duſt, but tis the ſame 

produc'd from this Accident, or brought thither 

by it. Let him take Care to clean off the Foulneſs 


Compoſt, 


ſet it up to the Rim in the Bed in 
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i TAE bitch of Trdnfplanng, which we | particular Occaſions. In the Nurſery of Flower- 
* 40 have older d in the Stove; may be continued | ing Plants for the next Year, this Buſineſs is to be 
In in the opett Air, for certain Kinds, and on | manag d with due Care. | 
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than ſerviceable; the oat 


- 1n our Number — Bagitnlti ec ene vc worth 11, Ui 
—— of April, we:dizetted'the-fowing of Hidlyhecks, || This Week let the Gander ehe Adv 
and many other ef the Biennial Kinds, Theſe! of a ſhower Day, if any happen, fur the 


are to make? their Appearance in the Gasden the 
following Year ; and they ure to be preparid? n 

by proper Removals. They are nom cluſterid in 

the Seed-Beds, and will naturally croud and ſtarve 

one anotha ei iet nie 5 oy 

Let a Piece of Ground be dug up in a art df 

the Seminary, open to the South · weſt, and Where 

the Soil is not too rich. Let this be mark d into 

as many Diviſons as there are Kinds of theſt 

Plants ; and Hol& open'd at four or ye Inches 
Diſtance, for the Reception of as —_ of them 

as it vill be thought convenient, he 5k 
Let the ſtrongeſt of thoſe from the. Seed - Nds be 


carefully, planted into theſe, and the ſettled} 
about them by a gentle Watering. .. ſet 
„After this, they will oaly need — 1H 


from Weeds, and to haye a few. Waterings i they 
are to remain till the Middle of Septamler in theſt 
Beds, and are then to be taken into the Garden 
and planted where whey reiner have 
directed in a former Nunber. nr 0 102 2 

„This, Week, let che Gardener look; pris 
grafted Trees 3 and give them Liberty at che Ban- 
dage. He covered them with Loam, or: faſtened | 
wich Baſs,; and there is nom nd farther, Occaſion! 
for thoſe. Additions : they pill pe rather hutrfol 
the Pores of 
the, Bark, where e 1s now required; 
andi the Bandage pitithing!; ar the Stock, rere will“ 
be Danger of the Winds chem off. Let 
the Loam be clehrd away. and the Bas untyd 
and; with 4 Flannel 'werted in Water” jute" mare 
Milk-warm, let che Part be waſh'@ elean. 

i Wherever chere is a vigorous: Shoot front a 
Graft, it muſt now be-ſecur'd-by a Stake, and by 
careful tyeing up. otherwiſe the Wind will have 
too / much Power for itz; andi very prbbably 
will tear it , qd I 5641) ton 80! b 

„The Seedling Trees which have been 1üis;d in 
ſeparate Beds in the Seminaty, Wilk not require 
frequent Wateringu We have direfted the Git- | 
dener before to weed em cnrefully from Time 
to Time, and the Watering muſt be giver! an 
Hour before Sun; ſet, and in a regular Mariner 

Their Shoots are tender, an che Welght of 
too much Water may ſpoil their Shape irrcover- 


wards. Ler chere be fem Time Go Time Wars 


IE . YT — td teat... dads — „— 


ſome Brachte df thtiſo Shrubs rand Trees! which 
will not [readily rake NO, eee bythe Shons 
of the ſame Tears Growth This i the Cap 
with ſome of the Evergreens, and with the Gene. 
ein denen e ran 
22 down without too much 
= ſecur'd by two or three” ſtrong "a le 
Top be left out of the Ground on! 
Mage ind ſet Tome fight Tncifions be rh 2 
the Joints in the Part that is cover'd. 
Afur the Mould is laid on, give a gentle Wa. 
tering and Natter a lirdle Peaſe-ſtraw over, to de. 
tain the In the Mould be from Time 
e Time umi! eri 
gro diy; ende this Manner there will not de 
Luyer in «4 chou, fait: N 1007 Sie 
Ar the Plantations ſothe hat advaned h 
Stow ur Noc Tinte e Time Weeded; and, 
in dry Weathery' ater d.. 85 
Let the Stakes, oleh” Me bes plied 3 
ee dan Tat, een bie been new 
plantech He x]mhed, vo try whether they [es 
drm 70d" IP not, let ce Bandages be unty'd, 
and te Stake Arkren Further inc the Earth with 
Mallet; and the Tree then ty'd up to it again. 


r e "ho 251 bot We. 
| Seer 


Mould leſs Naoiſtüre chan at other 
Te 1 Wore t Aout "the Roots, and hol! 
theiri together, Tt. Ai them with the 
Motion; arid tlie Gry Air let iti at the Opening, 
s the Slee? Lee tp wan 
about will uttetly deſtroy the em. No Seaſon is 
| ure from rough Winds; an and” this is the Time 
Dr Se; Al be'borne. 
| any of tlie new: "Trees, tho' firmly 
W 406 Ties water'd,” ſhew Signs of 
| Decay, break rhe 7 ml all about them 
. bd mn and After giving i gentle War. 

"Found Torke * Turf from a Common, 
r "tolerably” thick, with the 'graſly 


Side down- 


ably. The ſmaller, may alſo be-deftroy'd by'it | fature it getꝭ this Way, il 
entirely; inſtead of being aſſiſted in their Growth, 


ther Rog being bared, and the Sun afterwards. 
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\HERE will be a new. Sabre Fwig, 


from the Forcing Roe 1 ee and | 
ſomething will begin to add 
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J itself.“ con News| va | FS 


| ings given, withbur Fin che Turf; and the 
1 Mellowneſs of the 4 d the BE Tempe- 
h che ſhooting 


of ne Fibres. © D my 
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eil be inner dy many Dezwees 6, abet de 
ae Tes yjeld ace: but the Gardeher 
has Qediv- nit "only; from the 


„The Setawherries from the Hot: Ned will be now 
par-vuriof Counnance'by thofe from the natu- 
ral: Ground: Theſe, when they li in a/favour- | 
able Sicuntiön, und hape n rich, and: at whe ſame 


3 will begin at this Time to | 


— . 
* FI 
8 I! . 0 Lal ry by | l 


e new SucckMmon. » 


FI 


„Somme Ckärrtes of the earlieſt” Kinds Will alſo —— 


ExcHence\ of his be ff Perfection from che natural Trees; and 
products, but from their'+arty Stuſon n e cheſe with the few Remains a careful Manage- 


ment ks ſaved" thro Winter, from the Stores of 
Autumm wilt furniſh a Deſart in tolerable Ele- 
ganct. There will alſo be for the Service of 
dhe Conſectioner; Apricots, Gooſeberries and 
Currants for Tarts. 
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the Gardener's frequent Regard : they ate expoſed 
to many Devourers ; and they are often produced 
þ thick upon the Trees, that the firſt thinning 
of them ought to be begun at this Time. 

We ſhall direct in the End that they be thin'd | 
beyond the common Cuſtom ; for the Love of a 


great Shew of Fruit, in general prevails over the 
1 of its Excellence; and prevents 


Une is eaſily reſolved, Whether one 
Hundred of excellent Fruit is. not ble to 
do Hundred of indifferent : "certainly every Ma- 
fler of a Giſden wilt day it is. This directs 
che clearing away more chan is uſually done, and 
e now be afraid of ,niaking a 
poles od The firſt Growth is a very great 
and the 8771 chat is e can take 
this 4 85 poorly. x le e 
There will be no Dicuty i in diſcovering now 
which are the moſt promiſing, which the leaſt ſo, 
and the taking off a Fart of the worſt will give 
more Nouriſhment, at a very, proper Time, to. 
thoſe which promiſe better. : 
Let this thinning, however, 
Caution: for there are many. ; Accidents to which 
the Retainer gee et able; and common Pru- 


dence will keep u Re gt them. 
Snails are the Devourers Fruit at this 
Time; and they m it 5 watch'd daily at the 


Times of their pet" ont of, their Holes, and. 
deſtroy d. At early Morning. and very late in, 
the Evening they always will be found: and at 
any Time of the- Day when chere are 115 
and the Air is not too „chill. 
At the fame” Tie chat in eg Frate are 
fred from the Crowd of others, let th; 
about the Trees have ſuch a Nreſling as Ji make 
them a freſh Supply, of Nouriſhrdent. | 
The leaſt that ſhould be done is digging up 
the Borders with the three-prong'd F ork to de- 
Itroy Weeds; and where the Condition of the 
Tree ſhews more than this is requir'd, it will be 
adviſeable to ſprinkle on a Mixture on Pond er 
Voor and Pigeogs Dung. 2 
wp with Waterings ſo often eiplared as to 


be done 8 | 


Ground | | 


- 
fs 3 1 
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HE. Wal, at which, are by this. Time [ 
coming forward very. y, will require 


j | manag'd av.never to mts | it yery wet, will Bake 
| ſure Means of giving Vigour to the Trees at 4 
| Time hen it is of ſuch importatit Service ; and 
will. make them yield # much ſuperior Produce 
| to, what, they have done of many Years if under 
the common Management. 

While this is doing, E Garkadt tee 
che Shodte made by the Trees, for they will be 
the more vigorious and luxuriant by ſuch Ma- 
| nagemetit ; and if not regulated, will ſoon grow 
into C All. fore-right Shoots muſt be 
diſplaced ;, and great Care taken to train geen 
ſuch, as riſe. in a, better Direction; and in P 
where they are ous they ſhould at this early 
Time be brought o the Wall, and ſecured by 
al NE 1 85 may be eatly accuſtom'd. 


to run a fit Direction. 
The ruit will fare vaſliy the better for this 
| Manggrapens of the Branches; for in the Luxu- 


riance of Growth, which will be given by this 
| Cultivation of the Trees, the young Shoots will 


not only be more numerous, but larger and fuller 
of Leaves, and the Fruit would be Wurd b 
much Shade, unleſs thus remedy'd. 


We have dbſerved-before, that the ripening of 


Fruit depends upon the Influence of the Sun, and 
the Flavour of it to the free Paſſage of the Air: 


*tis for want of this, forced: Fruits are poor; "hd! 


whatever in any Degree. prevents the Acceſs of 
either, 0 far hurts the Produce: Leaves are ne- 
ceſlary to keep. off the too free. Viſitation of the 
Sun Beams, which would elſe exhauſt the Fruit, 
and make it wither, when it ſhould ſwell for 


NP! but numerous Boughs are too full a 


the « ot her. 


The Gardener ought to make himſelf perfectly 

acquainted with the Reaſons of all his directed 
'| Practice, for there will be little good in his fol- 
lowing Rules mechanically: when he underſtands 
the Purpoſe and Reaſons of what we propoſe, he 
will ſee not only the Convenience and Advan- 
tage, but the Neceſſity of the Compliance: and 


and in due Proportion. 


che Mould- Always * and fo diſcreetly | 


ſerved i is far from an Impoſition of needleſs Trou- 
ble 


hes 


Shade, and he Hane on this Side is as * 


will know how to perform the Work regularly, 


The Care of the young Shoots which are pre- 


to Piber Form, and . Juices older, | 
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ward to every Period of TI 
for new Produce, am og be or 
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planred 3 
ys adviſeable to put ſome of each Kind now 


| 2 


os hs tk planted earlier but wich this 
Care; careful Weedings, and often breaking the 
A e ate they Al wie 18 Uh 
at 4 very agreeable Time, and will be good in 
their: Kinds. 


The Gardener will, remember on this Decal ich 


ve have told him af d en gre 
ing Plaste that it dot dnl eee. 
in 4 very as ue the: © the 
any Way . 48. —— 
8 are to be now expected, 
i NE dos 
other Method in the preſent late Plangation,| |, | 
Werding and Watering are effential now, and 
muſt de continued from time to time with Care 
er the whole Grouhd.'' The young Crops will 
moſt of the former Attention, and the 
ehe e kerne walt te negloltd 
n . 


* 


e ite . wen Produte of ths Grown 
Ini "the larger and more eftabliſh's Crops "they 
will & leſs Harm, but fill = great deal : if they 
cafindt deſtroy they will itnpoveriſh ther j and 
dry Weathet joining its Force, the Crop will come 
to little. The Bloſſoms which by this Time are 
reudy to appear, will fall off without Fruit. 

If the Ground have been minag'd as we di- 
refted, the Crop of Weeds, tho” plentiful, will be 


but young : n 
Hand, and this ar the ſame Time" 
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Ground. They will require more Water- | 
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is done at . The Plants will be E vn 885 


Ach For that they will for the fan 
theſe Weeds us the Chance of Winds tut 


2 Redetit 
frequent Soulings will keep them always in good 


they 1iſe 
Eire is god ee 


It will be time now to plant out the Cabbage 
and Savoys for Winter Service z and this may 
due Care be done upon Parts of the Ground 


| - This being Jaid all of a Thickneſs muſt be dug 
in, and the Mould thrown up for a Week in 
| Ridges,” Tan ie it be malte 6nd 
rene 
chem in the Summer Months, '' All Weeds mutt 
be kept our, and from time to titn- the Mould 
Ire 
3 n nts Pri FS 4 
OS inks he en/vh 
muſt be now carefully attended. "They are apt 
to hang their Leaves, and grow faint : this vil 
either from the too great Power of the 
Sun, or the want of a ſufficient Depth of Mould. 
In the firſt of theſe Caſes che Frames muſt be 
cover'd with Mate in the Heat of the Day in- 
ſtend of Glaſſes and in the other an Inch depth 
Bed. N s Fenn | 
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| acqutainted-with this and they — 5 ram's it, 
from che Time of its Blowing; the late Tulip, 
| rue ſcratina; and from this Diviſion of the 
Came bot their Stote is not exhauſted; nor Stalk for the Support of numerous Flowers, Tu- 
mall we want of this the Fritillary, or other Kinds; lipa 'ramoſu, and Talipa:polyclonos ; Terms 

ſome” elegant Flowers, that, blowing later than | ing in the two Languages, the branched Tulip. 
the uſual Time, «mix almoſt Spring with Summer; | - CLus1vs, who deſcribes chis Kind in the com- 
and ſhew their painted Heads r N of al- mon Condition of bearing a ſingle Flower, under- 
together different Nature I | ſtands it as diſtinct in Species ; and naming the cly- 

The preſent Tulip is an Inſtance: ele in d ſter'd Number, conſiders that 46 a Variety. The 
very ſtriking Qualley, the Number of Flowers on | Student in LIN us's Method, is to conſider it as 
the fune Stalk, and from its later than uſual | one of the Gyſnerian Tulips, diſtinguiſh'd by that 
Time of Blowing 4iſtinguiſh'd among the com- Author, under the Name 7 __ ed erecto foliis 
mon Writers by a peculiar Name. 1 ovato lanceolatis. 

Two original Kinds, we have told the mt The Root is very large and oblong, covered 
furniſh al che Varigty of our Floriſ's Tulips, the ug Gap has ite, Sd bong wich many 
one 'd by a drooping, the other by an | Fibres. » *- . 
erect Flower, This is of the Progeny of the lat- 2 are cnvizrons; beoad, firm, greyiſh, 
ter Kind, and has ow'd to mere Laxuriance its | wav'd at the Edges; - and pointed at the End. 
firſt numerous Flowers, which it preſerves always The larger lie on the Ground, but there are ſeve- 
when propagated by Off-ſcts; bur does not certain- | ral-of the ſame Form upon the Stalk. 
ly afford from Sowing. I This is two Foot and a half high, round, 

This is the great Diſtinction . Species firm, pale, toward the Top divided into ſeveral 
and Varieties ; and this ſhews the preſent Plant, | Branches, and covered with a greyiſh Hoary- 
nich all its Singularky, to come caly under the | neſs. © - 17, | 
later Aſſart 5 The Leaves are plac'd alternate on the Stem, 
and at the =P of von Nane ſtands one vaſt 
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to bone A 
a very clegan 8 f wich the Weight vt i num tres large Flonen 
* 5 Tee lover Pact of it is vatiouſly and dcgane- 
| ty clouded and, Ipotted with Purple; and uſuily 
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the: Bottom of che (Leaves 0 are in the ſate 
— 
ESE The Hlowers are very large and naturally 
FO. 57 4 


Celeſtial Blue s they hang) in gyent Chuſters from 
— the Ty dn ones third of che Length of the 
3 1 —4.— 9 others have call'd it | Stalk : ſometimnts rheg throw zhemelves all on 
Jpoited Hyacinth: the Stalk and Leaves in the lower | one Side, in ſome Plants every Way. 

Part being frequently ſtain'd and ſpotted in an Each has its ſhort Foorſtalk, In Form they te 
elegant tho" irregular Manner... ........—-—{-ſermble-the—other Hyacimda, bur they are de 
Lixxæus, who adopts. Names from more | largeſt of their Kind ; and by Culture their Co- 
laſting Characters, calls it Hyacinthus corollir jour will be chang d in many Degrees; it wil 
| infundibuliformibus ſemiſtxifidis . baſt /vauritof:: | grow deeper er paler : chere will be a Mixte of 

Funnel-flower'd Hyacinth, wieh.the Flewers. pals | Red in various Proportions roportions with, the Blue, which 

at the Baſe,\and lightly cut ar the Edge into fix will make it Futple and it will ſometimes be 

l A THO COT Goller n ii Reſtty or Wlute. "Thi are all fine Colours, and 
Under this Name. he \compreheride-all the Va- the Flower iu Very elegant in all of them, but. 
rictzes of Oriental Hyacinths, (Species as others call | none ſo truly fine as in gn Sin is 
them), and:dvey, noc allo chis, which the Garden- geovite and nacural Colour. LIT. -> 
en hold ſo extramclx.diftiue from de , n The Flower is form'd d of one ne Peil, and 


any thing more. naked. un in Penk; K 
The Root is very lange, donald eee full cylindric and tabular in the Bady, and ax the Rim 
of Juice, and hung wich many thick Fibres. it turns up in fix large and elegant Segments. 


Ihe Leaves ae numerous, broad, and very Within ftand ix ſhort Fllaments, whoſe Buttons 
. taſundls-cho&+0f the Lity* converge : and there is in the Centre of thek 4 
they are of a freſh green, wav'd at the Edges, ſhort Style with an obtuſe Head. The fix Fils | 
and often curl d or twiſted. .. ; ments ſhew it one of the Hexondria.of Lv 8h 
The Selk h wund firm, puer Inches high; Ae 


cod upright er thad ic bends e GTP | ſucth Claſs and its firſt Secu n. 25 
ed 5 n | : 
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ie the Ka pf Fab follow! 
Gy pry ar vn wu drive FU 
1 of the great blue- 
; flower'd Kind, gather'd from robuſt Plants, that 
is | have'the Stalks well fpotted. © Sift over them a 
| Finger-Breadth-of Mould, and place them 


10 p mer may have che Morning Sun all Autumn. 
"Muti ge, In Winter let them have the fall Noon-Sun ; 
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They will flower the fourth or fifth Year from 
| and his Patience very well rewarded, by their 
Number, Variety, and Excellence, 

Tus is'the Way to raiſe them in Plenty, Variety 
and - The by x i: preſerving and ma- 
| ging We dots, fulk e grown, w 

is | dard dd eie, The common Practice 95 — 


pagatt and entrtaſr theFlowers, from Off- "ſees pro- 
on ſomeybat-moiſter-ant more rich Soil) »/ 1 | duc'd by the old Roots: this js a certain Way of 


The Compoſt: Lhawe-Found/(to-focveed with it preſebving the fare Flower; bur the true Sprit 
beſt, and from vhich not only the fineſt Flowers, of Gardening is not content with that: neither 
but che greateſt. Vaxiety of them have been produced | will theſe Off. ſets for ever preſerve. the Luſtre of 
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under my on Cure, ia of a middle Nature be- che original Plant. | 3 
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6. C. Baums * it Colchicum: this 


Origin, as 0 sius has been follow'd by moſt in naming it a 
15 5 «i him e ſe Narciſſus, adding the Term Autumnalis, to denote 
RR TOY alle the Time gf ite Flowering; cho“ this has no Cer- 
moſt Part defcrib'd under y tainty, for the Flower is now perfect in ſome 
by thoſe who wrote | . Th Gaggendy ang in ofen migh-eartier an well . 
dern Improvements of the Sc I | much later. 

"Era hs . Is ts of this Ge-] LIIX Aus, who, forms his Names from real 
_ togethe he found them ally'd. by Nature, | Charadters, calls it Amaryllis ſpatba wniflora corolla 
_ by unhniſh'd Art; — having ſepa- | equali faminibut declinstis > Single- flower d Ama- 

1 Al Sthers, be ifinguiſh'd them | 79/lis, with the Flower upright,” and- the Threads 
2 perhaps fantaſtic bur certainly appropriated | ficoping. . +; /'..» 

Te ee The Root is large, roundiſh dla en r Ou 

ome .Giftinguiſh'd 1 nern 6 — hung with man 

rad Name; by others it has — 2 ps | mY - 4 

rank'd among the Coltbicums. Be The Leaves are 8 ws 3 broad, 


wav'd 


+ - *- $2 3. Sid bd 
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Pl. 36. 
Fig. 4- 


blackiſh green. AIRS 4k m7 
The Stall is rm, Wund, ambof.n 


or d in Heide. nl 38 
On its Top, ftands/a ſiagle Flower, li 


a golden Yellow, and very . E 
from an oblong Scabbard, and is upright, hollow, 


.and.regularly h dGꝙꝓ. 


The Petals are ſin : broadeſt in the Middle, 


arp pointed, and ſwall at the. Baſe, -- Wulün 


ſtand fax, Filaments, crown'd with oblong Burtons, | - 
and in the Midft of them a Seyle,. wich a three- | 


parted, Head. 
by « bY Claſs and. Place d che Plant in the Lin- 


WW 4 'F _—_ {4p 4 ST CI bIL3 


1 Syſtem, are learn d from this: it is, un che 
on of ghe nd Cl, eee, 


of jp fiſſt Section. eee 
veſſel 


which the Flower 


Ln eee e. A NI S 1* 


nen W Une $48 37 N 


bt \"Oudrire n Wees“ 
e 4% e tut. 5 wy 
f Beſide * — and N 
Flower, (ſor it has hoch in no mean; Degree) the 
Eaſe of ita Culture is no ſmall-Recomimendation : 


it is encreas d cafily by Off-ſets, / raid more wil 


nr k Sed, 26d: in either Wey requires 
little Attention. 


Mee of ae Wet. Rewe eh, 


cCially of Spain: it riſes there in damp Ground 
very abundantly, nne 


e 

The Soil to. be aid for h Weil Ude 
this Which it has naturally; and the Part of the 
World wherein it is wild, will inform the Gar- 
dener that it requires no Stoye or Greenhouſe to 
bring it to Perfection. 


2 wy 5 
Lane M .4 3144 YA as... 
| n of Earth from vnder he Tu 


riſes in he Midſt, of e Leaves, ke hon) | 


* 
'of an oval Form, and has three Valves. and three | Si 


| 
„ The young Plants muſt .be/.thin'd where 
11 
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15 ape Seeds, of che Plant, Sad ih Care fan 
. t: ud have 


| | 


HH: ot Ao en 


mm Hf i>b it 
e l 2e archery is Wee 
* Tiez, an W the Mould 4s too 


ſtand cloſe, and at two Years \ Growth 
ERS owns CE fr 


After this, the: beeizr Kinds'are co be ſepara, 


and by Off ſets. But we adviſe the 
Gardener-gn this, as all the preceding Occaſions, 
now and then to repeat the Article of Sowing. 
The Trouble is really very trifling, and the Re- 


Let him mix up, a Compoſt of the following ward is a certain Improvement., 
Ingredients : , 6 | Z 4 ary * : 0 * * b 
41 1015..37 277 9977 EJs, 3+ \ 3]: 1343.8 7 kf "1 BAKE 7319 i » we 4 Wort: 
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We call here by the Gardener's Name, a Plant 
to which a very different Generical Title belongs. 
He will underſtand by this what Flower we mean, 
and we are then to tell him it is properly a Fritil- 


lary : the Title muſt not ſurpriſe him, the Crows | 


Imperial belongs to the ſame Claſs. He may 
indulg'd in calling both theſe, by thoſe long ac 


be 


cuſtom'd Names, bur tis © hw: has Date 


ne 


This is a very ſingular and el t Species, con- 
ſpicuous for the Number ad g. of the 
Flowers, more than for their ſingle Elegance; 


bur, on the whale, cc, van the Cur 


beſtow'd upon it in our Gardens. 

We obtain'd it from Suſa, about a hundred 
and cighty Years' fince ; and thoſe who firſt re- 
ceiv'd it call'd it thence the Sn, or, in a more 
extenſive Phraſe, = Perfian Lily. 


. The, PERSIAN- ir 


3 S * - 
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We have ſeen the Word, Lilly — with 
| by thoſe unarcful Authors/.0n many Inſtancs, 
and this is not the leaſt; for che Plant has 10. 
the ſlighteft Reſemblance to that Genus | | 
Linx avs, plac'd it in its proper Rack. He 
determin'd the Genus Fritillary by the invariable 
and diſtinftive Character of the Flower, and be 
added this to the reſt of chat Name, Ping, 
as the Characters of the Species, racemo 
foliis obliquis : Oblique-lcav'd Fritillary, with d 
in an almoſt naked Cluſter. . 
The Root is very la round, and compes d 
of great Scales, cover'd with 4 thin Membrane: 
in Colour of a yellowiſh Me, and, of +67 
| agreeable Taſte. . 
The Stalk is round, Grm, upright, and 0 


Foot gh, of « pale roms and from the For 


e 
— = 
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i "om ©. half is Tight, or more, thick ſet with | quite unſheker'd: Let the Compoſt be four Parts May. 
May- A be ig, sue Mee e and oe Fart rotted Con- 
* 4448 di * Let this lie from MNπν.nber to _ : 
| pods che Airy. and often turt'dz and then let 

ar de put in the Place of ſome Mould dug out of 

che Seminary, in a, Part of the Ground not too 
1 nenen ay" he 
I Noon- day Sun f | A 

er Seedy'tbe Wed fem a frong and! well 
growing Plant, and ſown upon this Compoſt. 
Let à third of an Inch of the fame Mould be 

| fifted over chem, and let the Bed be defended by 
Jeanne and kept weeded. 


Tue Plants wilt grow gradually to their Perfec- 
| tion; and when they are fit to be brought into 
the Garden, a Bed of che fame Coriipoſt jſt be 
"In the Baſe G each Fe. made for them, and they muſt be planted * at a 
"fn which is lodg'd a Drop | Foot Diſtünce. Here they will flower in the 
Fg * Characters tefer 'the | higheſt Perfection; the beſt of them ſhould be 
f Frivillaty Kind; and the Claſs is ob- mark" ae afterwards” propagated” farther by 
L. Ee theſe are fix Off. fete. 
Fllantents gather; d cloſe about a ſingle'Style. Prom | Few are at the Trouble to talk this Plant Hein 
theſe it is to be adjudg'd to the Heuandria Mono- | Seed z but none will have it in the greateſt De- 
2 he ſurch Clak of Liwwavs and its firſt | gree of Perfection by any other Method. 
Section. en IE ONT, There is not the Temptation of new Flowers 
wed 140 3, ont el. del 4; ' | 10 lead Men e chis Practice,” fot the Plant ib the 
MALE I ame in general, however but there 
ce, of thi rant. | is vaſt Difference im the Strengch of the Colbuf; 
In Pee where the Plant is native, 4t thiives: und Whine dn is in its Perfection, it does not laſt 
beſtin a rich-Svil where there is ſome Moifture. | more than a certain Number of Years in the Off- 
This muſt be our Rule for adapting! a proper ſers : they by Degrees wear out in their Luſtre of 
Compoſt; and in the Choice of "a Place for it, Flowering; and this careful Method of raiſing by 
ſo much Regard ſhould be had to its native Seeds is che only Way of keeping the Plant for a 
"Warmth of Climate; chat it be not too much C Ws nee n Jp2y 
Sg nor or muſk i be den, 'duting Winter, | | 1 9 
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5. roi EROUS '$CARLET ANEMONE. 


We have occaſionally treated of Anemonies be- | fe& Manner, and ſending up from its Centre an- 
fore, but have refer'd the full Conſideration of | other Flower, no way inferior to itſelf in Bigneſs, 
their Culture and Management to this Place, | Colouring, or Multiplicity of Petals, 
where treating of one of the moſt conſpicuous This Effect of exuberant Nature we have ex- 
and ſingular Kinds, the Art of raiſing that may | plain'd on the Occaſion of the Ranunculus in 
comprehend the whole Doctrine of the others. two Kinds; but in both thoſe the ſecond Flower 

The Reader has been told before, that all | is ſmaller than the Original: tis peculiar to this 

that Blaze of Beauty and Variety we ſee in the | Anemone to have it equal. 
Anemone Kind, is the Produce of a few original | So conſpicuous a Variety could not eſcape the 
Species. All chat Nature has done toward it, is | Notice of thoſe who firſt treated of Flowers after 
compris'd in narrow Limits; but che Produce of | its Production. They have nam'd it with Won- 
Art from a good Management of theſe, is innu- | der, and dwelt on its Deſcription with a kind of 
merable; and the new Productions are endleſs. Tranſport. 

From the broad-leav'd and narrow - leavd Ane- | They have call'd it Anemone prolifera; Anemone 

mone proceed all our elegant Flowers. This of | fore ſuave rubente prolifera; and, in the Engliſb, 
which we treat here is of the latter Kind, and | Childing Anemone, and Proliferous Anemone. 
owes its redundant Beauty to repeated Operations Linn us, refering it to the original Species, 
of the Gardener.  \ allows it, in this peculiar State, no ſeparate 
. The Sceds of à ſingle Anemone of this Kind | Name: the plain Kind, to which it owes its Ori- 
Produce a ſemi-double : Seeds from that Flower | gin, he calls Anemone foliis radicalibus ternato de- 
Afford a perfe& double Anemone; and good Ma- compoſitis, involucro folioſo : Anemone, with the 
nagement and good Fortune combining, produce .| Leaves from the Root ſubdivided in Three's, and 
from- the Seeds of the laſt, the proliferous a Leafy Involucrum. 
Flower here mention'd ; double in the moſt per- The Root is oblong, chick, 'ruberovs, and ir- 
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The Leaves 
n ib fark; divided 
divided, bar ate Ge So 

"The Stall is 2 Foot high, reddlth woward the 
we ot perſe2ty wpright,, round, and © l. 
de is MAE agen , Lf Bib, | og 
brodd” ſlbrt, and drvided in Three's,” in 
Manner of the Leaves; ati#at5es or Boe 
«large ant) elegitir Flower: This, from che Hrſt 
Opening of the Petals, ſheys! in. its Centre "the 
Rudirbent af another, plac'd on icy proper Stil, in 
hich riſes in the Millft of the frſt. 

"As the firſt Flower pech, the Footitatk! of the | 


RT | 


JO : acrid 


eber üs, and mat on. its. Sunni to 
eren, an by, det Time the Þ per- 
n Inches 
above it, prend its Mud 


goin, and the Flbvet in 4 Day or de mars be. 
comes perfect. ee 

- In this State the Gardener, ad. Dare, 
may keep'it many Days ; bur, wichour ſuch Ma- 


nagement, the lower Flower begins 10 fade as 


goon as the upper one has its full PerfeRtion.. 


"Phe Structure of each is perfectly alike, and 


they have the full Beatity of the Anemone Kind, 
ben carryd to the utmoſt Perfection. They 


ue of the Bigneli of 4 {mall Roſe, and full of 


doubled Petals : theſe are oblong, narrow, pointed 


Series. 

Their Colour is naturally a 
Scarlet; but to this, the ſame Culture that 
gives the Exuberance of the proliferous Flower, 
ſometimes ' alſo adds Variegation. The Petals 


to Sunn 


will be ſtain'd with a paler Red, with White, and 
In either Cafe, i is a Plant of con- t 


with Green. 
ſummate Beauty. 


The Characters of Claſſes are very obſcurely 
viſible in theſe double Flowers: to know to what 


Part of a Syſtem ſuch Plants belong, we have 
told the Student he is tq trace the luxutiant Varie- 


ty back to its ſimple State, and that he may find 
no Difficulty in chat Matter, we always name what 


char original Plant is. 


He ſees it is the common Gingle fine-leav'd A- 
nemone, and in this the Parts of Impregnation 


are- ſufficiently conſpicuous. The Flower riſes 


naked from the Stalk, and has, in this plain 
State, ſix Petals. They are diſpos'd in two Se- 
ries, and the Centre is occupy'd by a Head, com- 
pos'd of the Rudiments of numerous Seeds, and ſur- 


rounded with a vaſt Tuft of Threads: theſe are 


ſhort, and crown'd with double Buttons. 


The Student tracing theſe to their Baſe, finds 


them inſerted not on the Petals but the Receptacle; 


this, with their Number, ſhews the Plant one of 


the Polyandria; and each Rudiment of the clu- 


ſter'd Head, having its pointed Style crown'd 


with an obtuſe Top, ſhews it one of the Pohy- 
gynia. | e a pe Gs *; 


A 
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ſtrong and Denn 
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Frog have Lad acer his Head we tia 
deliver at large, che Culture, and Management of 
ce dige, Averagnies, in general.) "The Seaſon . 
now very proper for the Seeds'muft ar this Tiny 
"uy . 1 the wn. 


3 oh 
r 
e eee 
of the Flower „ the, Single, the Semi-doubÞe, and 
the Double. Wich tu firſt Diſtincklon in bis 
mah Aga poof niet ry 
' {cleft Plants for Seed. 
. 
e 
Sat Pie. Their bave the fall Strength of 
Nature, but theyare not tobe ſelected fot the p 
Purpoſe, becauſe more Tire and Re · ſowing would 
de requiyd,.. The Seeds of the double Flowers 
are not fit: many, of them ripen none, and 
in thoſe which Nanu. an 


"This thews, the Choice upon he. bt doe 
Flowers, that ws, on ſuch as have ſome Series of 
ſmall Petals within the larger, yet have not the 
whole Body fill'd with them, but have plain, 

and yigorous Heads of Seeds in their 
Centre, Fad by Tü, wich fair ad 


Pen hee theſe Flowers perfe®t Seeds" may be db 
tain'd, and chey have not the frſt Change to 
ball, E n if the Flower in which tie 
were ripen d had been abſolutely ſingle. 

Among the ſemi-double Flowers which have 
- this Character, let him ſelect ſuch as have up- 
right, tall, and ſtrong Stalks, and have the 
Flower large and well colour'd. 

Theſe let him mark wich Sticks; tying up the 
Stem, to prevent the Wind from having too 
much Power upon it, and then ripen the Seed 
with all poſſible Attention. 

To this Purpoſe; let him take up the Roos 
that are neareſt theſe ; ſtrew a ſmall Parcel of 
ſome rich light Compoſt about the Plants, and 
every Evening give them a gentle Watering. 

As ſoon as they are mark'd, let a Cory 
poſt be mix'd up far the Seed of the following 
Ingredients : 

A Barrow of rich Mould from under the Turf 
in a dry hilly Paſture, a Buſhel of River-Mud, 
three Pecks of rotted Cow-dung, and of hard 
large Sand, and Earth from under a Wood Pile, 
each a Peck and half. 

| Throw theſe in a Heap, and once in ten Days 
turn them, working them well together, t0 * 
the Clods, mix the Ingredients, and prevent ar 
Growth of Weeds. 

Fr the Seeds ue f. 
pening. 

When they, have acquir'd their Bignefs, lere 
off watering the Plants; and as ſoon as they be 
gin to be looſe upon the Head, cur off the Heh 
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© After a Week or ten Days ſeparate the Secds 
urs" ler them tie Werk tnore to fidrden, 
em up for Sewing.” 

in the ſecond Week in Auguſt chuſe a 
Setniniaty that is open w/the Sooth-Eaft, ard is 
open u Alling Burt of whe Grove." "Dig Cat the In 
Mould, fill up the Place with the Compoſt, and 
tay the e e eee 
Mix with che Sceds fix Times their Quantity of 
dry 'Paſtaye- Mould, und let them de periety 
blended with ic, ſo as not t lie in Cluſters together. 
Then ſow theft with this Mould carefully upon 
the Bed; in a ſtill calm Evening. ' Sift over chern 
a Quartet” of un Inch of 'the fare Compoſt, and 
lay upon the Bed forme Hawthorn" Buſnes; wy 
cover it up cloſe, but to keep off Injuries. 

Every Day, an Hour before Noon. 4 
Mat over the whole Bed. The Buſhes will fup- 
port this, and give Air underneath. | Let it be re- 
mov'd at Four in the Afternoon; and when the 
Weather is Cloudy, let it be wholly omitted. The 
only Purpoſe of this Shelter, is to prevent the too 
powerful Effect of the Mid- day Sun at that Sea- 
ſon, which would dry up che Compoſt to abſolute 
Duſt, and burn che Seeds. © © 

If no Showers fall, the Bed muſt once in ten 
Days be water d 3 but in this there will be requir*d 
great Care. If it be done in a raſh Manner, half 
the Sceds will be waſh'd out of the Ground. A 
ſmall Pot with a fine Noſe muſt be us d, and this ſo 

manag d, chat the Water may fall ſoftly upon the 
Surface, like a gentle Shower, refreſhing and 
maiſtening the Earth without diſturbing it. 

The Buſhes are all chis Time to remain upon 
che Ground, except it ſhould be neceſſary to re- 
move them, to pick out any chance Weeds. 

The firſt Week in OZober let them be taken 
away entirely, and let a Couple of Reed-Hedges 
be hung on Hinges, at the North and Eaſt Ends 
of the Bed. Theſe muſt be drawn in to defend 
the Ground in ſevere Weather, but at other Times 
left open. 

In the Middle of Ofober the young Plants will 
appear. The Bed mult then be carefully weeded ; 
and if they grow too cloſe in * Part, ep 
muſt be thin'd. 


Two or three Hoops muſt now be plac'd over 
the Bed, and a Canvas or Mat laid in Readineſs, 
to draw over it on Occaſion. 

With theſe Defences prepar'd in \ Time. the 
Plants will be kept alive thro' the Winter. The Bed 
muſt be now continually weeded, that not the 
=p Shoot of any thing be ſeen upon it but the 

lants. 

If gentle Showers fall, they muſt be admitted 
freely to the Ground: if it be a Seaſon of 
Drought, their Place muſt be ſupply'd by Wa- 
terings; but when heavy Rains fall, the Canvas 


or Mat muſt be drawn over the Hoops, to ſhelter 
the young Plants from them. 


This is neceſſary on two Occaſions, for theſe 
haſty Showers which fall with Violence, will often 
waſh away the Mould from the tender Roots, 
to their certain Deſtruction; 3 and often ſo much 


Part öf the | 


| 


| 
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1 1 chem on u pa- — — May. 
May- = Ke 0 1 2712 Hem: or the firſt Froſt of Win · 


ter following will have che more Effect 
ö the Mould from Is Wetneſs, and 
2 W eee * 


oh all Day: and againit the cold and nipping 
Winds of eazly Spring, the Reed Fence is to be 

pln upon gs Hinge;-according to the Quarens 
from whence they blow. 

Thus will the Plants be preſery'd in Vigour 
thro" the Winder. In Spring they muſt be kept 
carefully. edel, and as the Summer advances, 
ſometimes gently water'd. 1 

In June the Leaves will decay, 

Let the Roots then be carefully taken up. | 

Let che Compoſt be dug out, a freſh 

Quaneir) er for. d Parpole be e ds a 
let the Bed be enlarg d, ſo that it may hold the 
Roots at due Diſtance. _ _ 
Lis de. S te kn and Lines "drawn 
a-crofs and lengthways, at four Inches aſunder ; 
and in the Centre of cach Square place one Root, 
Sift over 'theſe half an 
Inch of Mould, and manage them in Reſpect of 
Weeding and Watering as at firſt, placing che 
Reed Fence to the Southward, to ſhade the 
Ground from the full Sun. 

The thitd Week in Ohr- give the Bed a very 
careful and perfect Weeding : then ſift on half an 
Inch more of the Compoſt,. and defend it as 
the former Winter.” 

Early in Spring the young Plants will appear 
very vigorous and ſtrong, and a great many of 
them will flower. 

The Gardener is not to judge of their Value 


from theſe their early and maiden Flowers: they 


will often promiſe a great deal, but * Perfection 
is in ſucceeding Seaſons. 


This Spring let a larger Cate of Compoſt 
be prepar d. and let the Plants now be well at- 
tended. 


When the Leaves are decay'd, let them be 


| taken carefully out of the Ground; clean them 


from the Mould that hangs about them, pick 
away the decay'd Stalks, and then ſpread them 
upon a Mat in an airy Room, where the Sun does 
not ſhine in. | 

When they have lain here long enough to 
harden, pick off any Mould that might be left 
about them at firſt : rye them up in ſmall 


Bags, not too many together, for Fear of their 


gathering Damp, and hang them up out of the 
Way of Accidents, or Vermin. 


The laſt Week in Auguſt chuſe a Place i in the 
Flower-Garden for planting them, Let it be 
open to the South-Eaſt, and defended from the 
full Eaft and North. Mark out a Space ſufficient 
for the Roots, and dig away the Mould three 


Quarters of a Spade deep. Bring in the Com- 
poſt prepar'd for this Purpoſe of the ſame Ingre- 
dients, and | in the ſame Manner as the firſt. 


Throw 


” 
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daun, in de dale be car and rear 


Thus let it lie ten Days, then break it lightly 
wich 2 Spade half Spade Depch, and rale it 
even. Draw away all) Clods and Stones and om 

the clean Erd dum Lines Jengrhiray/ un eee 
— tat 

"Take the Revis out f ber bh it plack 
one of them carefally” in che Middle of each 
Square: ist on more of the Compoſt, and co. 
alen that die Bud of che Root lie-upperinoſt ; 
and the Surface of che Bed muſt be now-finiſh'd 
with a fine Rake, Wr e e 
throw off the Water... 9513 ic ea 

If no Showers al, uin a Weck after the 


water d 
Some Hoops muſt be e ah Bod) 
and in the Severity of Winter there muſt be a 
Mat or Canvas drawn ovet theſe, either at Night 
oply, or, H it be very harp, all Day, opening 
chem. only. once in rv Days ut Noon, e br. 
them ſome free Air. 3 32 | 
n Spring tie Baan the e when 
FA Flower-Buds appear, great Care muſt be 
taken to defend them from ſharp Winds, by 
drawing on the Mats, SEE Signs 2 agroe” 
againſt the cold Quarter. rh 
In April they will lower. er 4 
We do not Nee BE Se 
© that he will have” this-elegane proliferous Kind 
from the firſt Sowing ; but whether he have or 
not, his Labour will be well rewarded + he will 
have ſome ſingle Flowers, which muſt be remov'd; 
many ſemi- double, and perfectly double; and 
whatever were the Colours of the Flowers from 
Which he ſav'd the Seeds, he will have 
theſe Plants rais'd from them, Red, Blue, and 
White; ſimple, and in all poſſible Combinations. 
From the Red and the Blue, will be form'd a vaſt 
Variety of Purples ; from the Red and White, 
all the Tinges of Fleſh Colour, Crimſon, and 
Scarlet; and there will get in among theſe ſome 
Green, which will have a fine Effect in their Va- 
riegations. 
I the dankee Kind not Spe: ung 
thoſe, it may be expected from a ſecond Sowing. 
At all Adventures. this ſhould be done every 
Tear. 
The beſt ſemi· double Kinds ſhould be mark'd, 
and the Seeds ſav'd with the ſame Care we before 


or Other, will de * e 
AA er sr 1b: ere ede 
"The Roba ad wren Year be mana the 
following Manner : Wadi OTA 20: 27 oh 1 
When the Leaves. are deeay'd, after 
they maſt be taken up, dlean d as before directed, 
and parted ; cha is, divided according to then 
Growth into two or more Part : but lat che Gar- 
dener remember, that if he. breaks them into too 
ſmall Pieces, they will flower  weakly::. Every 
Part that has a Bod will grow t but the boldeſt 
and er e 
[. Mn tert 
This done, le be Roots be-ty'd up when they 
44e handen d, and-preſery'd for Planting. 
It is a Piece of good Addreſs in the Gardener 
to mark the Plants as they are in Flower, by 
Sticks of particular Shape, according to their 
Colours. Thus he will know what Root produ- 
ces what Colour; and keeping cheſe ſeparate in 
the Drying, he will be able to mark upon the 
Bags their Properties and Colours. 
This will ſerve an excellent Purpoſe: in the 
next Autumn Planting he will be able to mix the 
Blues and Reds, and Violets and Purples, and 
Peach-blooms and Crimſons, ſo as to ſet off each 
other; . M oo te e 0 nay 1 
* This will provide fix a6" ee 
the Plants: but mbötk ig ta} 95 in this | 
Plantation. "The Bea ies is fo 
great, thar' the Na RITES Went. In 
this Reſpect the ſame Methods * have Yrefted 
for che preſerving Tulips c 17 
ſerviceable: : for the ſame Aceiddnts haffen the De 
cay of all. The better they afe Geferided from 
Winds, ſtormy Showers, and full Bin, The longer 
they will keep in Beaut 7/7 

But, beſide' this, there may be 4 Succeſſion pro- 
vided in this Kind, by planting the Roots at df. 
ferent Times. There ſhould be at leaſt three 
Plantations of the Anemony Roots, in fo many 
ſeparate Beds; the firſt early in September, the ſe- 
cond toward the Middle old od and the laft 
after Chriſtmas. 

Only indifferent Roots muſt be fav'd for this 
laſt Plantation; but there will be this Way a long 
Continuance of the Bloom ; and as one Plantation 
goes off, and the Leaves decay, thoſe Roors mul 
be taken up; not waiting for the others, 


* —— 


directed, and ſow'd in the ſame Manner. 


6. BROAD-LE AVD CLUSTER FRITILLARY. 


We brought the Reader in our laſt Number 
acquainted with many of this painted Tribe, * 
there are yet two or three others late in Flowering, 
and not for that only, but their Beauty worth his 
Notice. This cluſter'd Kind is one. 

The Number of Flowers and their elegant Diſ- 


poſition, never fail to pleaſe the moſt heute 
Eye; and tho' the Colouring be leſs gaudy ta 
in ſome others, yet it extreamly deſerves a neater 
View, and will not fail to pleaſe the more, the 
more it is examin'd. 
The Root is moderately large. 
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. green, upright, and, | along the Middle of each Peral, and the Sides are May, 
nenen Inches in Purple. There is little of the Chequering viſible — 


Height. csc al chat approaches to it, is, that a 

The Leaves are very numerous, they ſtand op- N pots are irregularly ſcattered over the 
at the Bottom ; but on the upper Part of | yel 1697 She 

— are alternate, Theſe lower Leaves- are Within the Colours are brighter, and plac d 

broad," the others are darrob- and mbre regulatly : the Part neareſt the Baſe is che- 

pat rib d, of a pale green. Nele Ton, nit Ota the Ground Co- 


en be ce r Ups end lvur'is Yellow, and we Chequerihg Purple. 
——— but with a wild and pleaſe- This is a Variety of the Pyrenean Fritillary, 
Together they form a roundiſh | the Fritillaria foliis imis oppoſitis, of Linnyzus. 
Cluſter, and iber hang nawrally dowrurard, ut No particular Rule is needed for the Culture; it 
rennen Will rife from the Seeds of that Species, manag'd 
gularly upwards. | | as. we directed in the preceding Number; and, 
Their Gees e, 3 dingy Pente weed with when once obtain d, the Stock muſt be encreas'd 


Yellow. : by. perung de Root: for t do nn rt 
le” ASTD FATAL A A in dhe the Seed. 


e 
ochers: a broad Rib of . Yellow, runs | 8 e e len 
n £ | 32 2. 
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5 0 H A P. II. 
he Management of the Flnver-G arden, for this Week. 


ATCH where = Leaves of the bulbous || muſt be remov'd from the Stands, and plac'd 
and tubergus-rooted ae in ſome Part of che Ground where they can have 
decay d. and take up Roots. | only the Morning Sun. After this, Care is to 
The early Tulips, che car! Crocus' 5 and lance | de taken that no Moſs or Weeds grow upon the 
of che firſt Anemonics, together with the Snow- arenen 
eee w.in a right Condition | mer. 

for it. They, muſt clean'd from Mould, and Let the 759 me over his Borders, and 
ſpread upop Tee Nec i a thady Place, 10 ſee where any thing can be added for the Autumn 
3 2 Put up for che next Plantation. Flowering: there are ſeveral Plants he may yer 

oy to, the of "Seedling Flowers, and 'bring 1 in. The ſweet Scabious, Oxeye, C 

retyove them, if t have not been done before, themum, and many others, vill be now t 40 
into ſome Place where they will only have che remove; but let the Gardener take a good, Op- 
Morning Sun. We have given the Reaſons of | portunity of doing i it: let him chuſe the Evening 
this Management under the ſeveral Kinds. of a ſhowery Day, and ſhade; the Plants afterwards 


In general, they are to have as much Sun as at Noon, till they are well rooted. 
can be allow'd them during Winter, to warm the This Care being taken of the particular Kinds, 
Mould, and cheriſh; their young Roots; and in let him clean and lay in Order every Part of the 
Summer they muſt be ſhelter'd from its full | Ground. Not only the Flower-Beds muſt be 
Beams; tho' they are open to thoſe of the Morn- | kept free from Weeds, but none ſhould be ſuf- 


ing: for if they were expos d at Noon they wou'd | fer'd. to remain any where about the Garden. It 
be parch'd up. As the Weather grows hot, this | is the Time when they will be running to Seed 


Care is to be taken to remove them, ſo that no | and one Plant now left will be the Parent of a 
particular Day ean be f d; but uſually it is Full | chouſand, 


Time to do it by this Week. Let the Graſs-Walks be mow'd frequently, for 
As the Catndtions grow toward Flowering, the they ſoon run up into Wildneſs, if neglected at 
Earth muſt be kept moiſten'd; and Inſects pick d this Seaſon; and let the Gravel be kept roll'd, 
off, if at any Time found about the Plants. | and clean'd, that every thing may be in Order for 
The Auriculas, as they grow paſt Flowering, | Service. | dn | 
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The Management of 
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„Gon iS ch Wein nd Peli Feet. 
Roots, rais u from Seetl the laſt Scaſdni Wh, 

now, accofding to our Direction, trunſplanted 
into ſeparate Beds. if the Wearhir be türke, 
they will How'require' frequent Witteritigh Aer 
they are thus Tet in for a e en 
Will — — che Gwönt ef en 
Weeds betueen them; and they wil” ſtrengthen | ate 
themſelves for Flowering. 
This Week is che belt Time in the Whole 
- Year for "the Scarlet Taka Out 
tings: The double Kind is "no Way 5 well 
rad as this, and the young' Flower-ſtalks are 
the'pr Part to uſe. ww gon DItlegh C15 "wu 


Let a ſhady Piece of the Ground be thofen ; 


this Mould very well dug up; and theſr C 
planted wich Care. Every other Day let them 
have a Hancke Watering, and they 1 will | grow very 


Mary uf the Beba and e Perenntt 
Flowltng Plants, "\accted very well this Way, 
and not only ſave a great deal of Troubſe, but | 
- affbrd'ftotter Stalks. * | 

t were bud- 
is, that” the 


Look with Care over the eas A 
ded the Taft Seaſon : the int 
Shot be not defrauded of f Noahftiment, hor leit 
in che Way of Miſchief from Iüfckts. Tn the en 


Article, os Whole” depends upon fu n 


Shots fort" the Stock rm. mult be rub'a off 


. ſbbh as ' rhey appeat, and by that Means the 
Hentai pr the Bud: ee N 
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Notice ry be E 
e As hi hs ee 85 
t be Pieke d bf, and the, felt ft 8 
4 Every 5 with 950 Water in which 
there "has © been feep'd Woog-Soot and To. 
| Babe:Stallks, 1 have ſeen many Buds rhar wer 
in a very, declining Way, perfectly reſtor d by 
chis Management. ke 
Next ok to the Beds of Seedling Trees ai 
| Shrubs : they © muſt be Water'd at Times, and 


uttings cuefally ſhaded from che full Noon. day Sun 


The drying Winds will ald prove injurious to 
1 e they be : carefully d defenged ae 

Aae rig band Ka be hp 
fectiy free from Werds d betweer 


T1 


dener”s Nan require 
N . 5 Let bim ex 
le the, Condition of the 
"Mould about the'n ] new. p planted as vell as Seedling 
Trees and Shrübs; and. where er he finds Nature 
has not ven Moiſture e enous ly We him ſupply i it 
by . K Water A in laß Groynds are very 
fatigu guing,' but the Ger is j9 do this Properly, 


or to Joſe al all che Profir e 0 f Foriner C Cate and Pains 
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No Part, of 
Moiſture ſo much as th 
mine from Time to 
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ls Weck let the —— his Care 

of thinning his Fruit upon the Trees. | He 
will by this Time-ſce which of thoſe he left before 
likely to ripen beſt, and he ſhould now diſplace 
the others. 

In- this Thinning there muſt be no where two 
left together. One good one is preferable to two 
are indifferent; and it is certain thoſe which grow 
cloſe hurt one another. 

No Matter whether the Quantity upon the 
Tree be ſmall or large: if there be ever ſo few, 
let not thoſe which ſtand thus, be preſery'd-for that 
Reaſon. The right Practice is to be content with 
the few that will ripen well, and wait a better 
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| Produce next Seaſon; mda Melg in wifes" 
able Seaſons; but when the Quantiry is large, th 
Thinning is ſo much the more neceſſary. Not 
only the preſent Crop is to be conſideredꝭ but th: 
good Condition of the Tree for ſucceeding Years. 
Often a favourable Spring will ſet more Fruit than 
it is poſſible for the Root to feed. Theie Thing 
are naturally liable to Accidents; and more Bloom 
is allow'd by Nature than is expected for x 
Reaſon. 
When no Accident happens to prevent a con- 
ſiderable Part from Setting, the Hand of tbe 
Gardener, muſt ſupply the Place, by taking of 


the ſuperibundant Number If this . 
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Yard,' ſuppoſing the Fruit of the May. 
ED to Site: and theſe will ripen ——— 


hey, will bave the due bigh Flayour of 
their 112 ; 22 the Tree will every Year, with 


due Management, excepting for uncommon Acci- 


Moy. e wilt de poor that Tear, and thin the —— 
becuuſe the Tree will have been —.— ex- 
haulted chen oven. a healthy Bloom 
— 121 ink themſelves careful ee 16: 
remark/ that the bearing of Fruit“ Trees is in al- | Man 
ternare Years; that there is one full "Year, and | dents, produce and ripen the ſame Number. 
one ſcanty. The Reaſon is, that when the Trees How much this is better than to have one Year 
are crowded with Fruit they will not proper thin | a Load of indifferent Fruit, and Other none, let 
them ; conſequently the Tree is\ that any one judge. T Undo gan 
Year, and is not able to produce a large Crop the | Wich Regard to the peaches of del Sizes and 
they ſuppoſe hat is their own, Neglect to be Kinds, the Rule is caſy : in Proportion as they 
e e Ne To Grournle| larger, fewer muſt be left upon the Tree; an 
12 the Fruit! is worth lutle. . as they are ſmaller, more. 
0 thinnigg of Fruits the bil Thing tobe | The Difference between the middle Size of 
e e Man would be fo'idle | Peaches and the. largeſt is not very great, there- 
to Count the r Fe rents for Inſtance, | fore of theſe the Gardener may leave twelve upon 
Tedd fo pe wn Contr the fix Bearers, that is, two on each; but, on 
80 The Nurmeg and the Newington the other Hand, the Difference is very great be- 
0 Deg but the ſame Vigour of Root, | tween the common or middling Size of Peaches 
2 ſame Expanſe 0 of. Tree, and ſame Quantity of | and, the. little ones, as the Nutmeg Kinds. Theſe 
Nouriſhmetit, in ripen twenty of the Nutmeg | nor only require leſs Room, and leſs Nouriſhment, 
Kind that will þ needed for ten of the others, | from their ſmall Size, but they are ſooner ripe and 
Next to this Article of Size in the Fruit, the | gather'd,, and therefqre they leſs exhauſt the Tree. 
Length of the Bearers on which they are plac'd | Of this Kind, five will in the common Con- 
ſhould be conſider' d, and after this, the Condition | dition of Trees ripen very well upon every Bearer; 
xd She Horizontals, from which thoſe. Bearers | that. is, there may be thirty Peaches left upon the 
: laſtly, the Quantjry of Fruit there is Horizontal of a Yard, in Length. If the Tree 
the whole upon the Bearers chat proceed from be remarkably ſtrong, there may be alternately 
r and ſo of the reſt. I | fiveand fix; or ſix upon each Bearer left to ripen; 
This is a Method of going regularly to work, | and by the fame. Rule, if the Tree be . weaker, 
and this the Gardener ought exactly and carefully | thera ſhould; be. only four and five alternately, or 
to practiſe in his, laſt Thinning of the Fruit. |} only four upon cach. 


We ſhall bring this to Practice by an Inſtance: | The . of a Garden will ſee by chis 
Suppoſe a ſtrong and healthy Tree, and i imagine it Account, how very geficient the common Practice 
pruf d And areſs'd Mop Mannte "Of a 8 Io this Head, 
Wade of a Tard Tong there will be in this Cafe, Thin your Wall-Fruit this Month, ſays their 
we will ſay ſix Branches: theſe underſtood to 


Director; and they do it their own Way: that is, . 
be of the corntnon'Length, will produce a great Ea — 2 on twice or three Times as many as 


Number of Bloſſoms ; 51 and the ayaritious Gar- | the Toh © can ripen; hence ane half periſhes,. and 
dener may, if theſe fer for Frui ruit ripen, as he will | the is watery and ill- flavour'd. This I 
call ir, have a great many Fruit upon them: but | have found by long Experience, that when: Fruit 
they will be ill- flavour'd. Ir he would 'know | ſtands too thick, the Sun Beams which would 
what Quantity will come to Perfection, let him | otherwiſe give them the true Flavour, only render 
learn from our Experience, till he have confirm'd | them flabby : they begin to decay before they are 
i dy Prials of h , r i tipe; and the beſt of them cat Ie Fallings 

In the firſt Thinning he will have taken off all Let the Gardener obſerve that we have directed 
that grew evidently cloſe, and he is now to con- 


this Thinning to be done at twice, or oftener; 
ſider, 1. How many to leave on for Ripening, ; 


and that a Week, ten Days, or a Fortnight, ac- 
and, 2. Which theſe ſhall be. L 3A F3Q. cording to the Strength' of the Fn paſs 'betweeki 
Upon this Horizontal, of a Yard in Length, theſe ſeveral Operations. 


with its ſix beleing Bunch, there may be left! The Reaſon! is plain: if the full Number that 
of the common middle-ſiz'd Peaches about fifteen. | ſet in a favourable Seaſon, were left to take their 
This will. leave three Peaches on each of the three | firſt Growth together; they would all take 'thar 
ſtronger, and two on each of the Fer of | firſt Growth amiſs;: for one would ſtarve another: 
ratio 4 od oi n | and, on the contrary," if the whole Number to ba 
The careful eee will N be able | taken off, were pulPd away at once, the Number 
to fee this Difference of ſtronger and weaker | left on the Tree would be ſoon reduced to much 
Bearers in the common Run of Trees: but if | leſs than it need, by the accidental failing of the 
there be no! ſuch Difference, let him leave the | others. 
Fruit at the ſame Rate alternately, two on one I never ſaw that more than two-thirds of rhoſ- 
Bearer, and three on another. Before he takes off | left on after a common Thinning, come to their 


the reſt, let him ſingle out theſe he is to leave, | Growth : tho? the two- thirds in that Way is al- 


clecling the moſt prequiing Fruit, and thoſe ways much too large a Number. Accidents from 
which ſtand beſt, 1 


Nature will deſtroy ſome, and Accidents in the 
: This then is to be the general Rule: fifteen 


Thinning will occafion others to fall off after- 
cy or Nectarines on fix Bearers, upon a Ho- | wards, tho' they do not ſhew it at firſt. 
| | 
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Mag. 1 the firſt 7 
— —Ü—[—A hickitahs Greed — 
the others ; and let cheſe ſtand, according to the 
Seaſon, eight, ten, or fourteen Days; to ſnew not 


only which af then and moſt; promiifing, | 
but = OY nen. 
| "The — — adviſe them to ſtand 
between the firſt and ſecond Thinning, is on Ac- 


count of the different Seaſons, In a very favour- 
able Year a Week is ſufficient z in an unfavourable 


8 the W "DR | 


| e Abbes il bs e ke. 
aud. df dope of thera falling in an unfavourable 
Year : ina more favourable it will be ſoner 
ſeen which are fitteſt to be left for Ripeningz and 
they will require to be thin di the ſooner, becauſe | 
all the Nouriſhment thaſe take in which are 00 
SEO ů 2 
nee an de tl ai ix 41k, 
without touching the others, or even ſhaking the 
Branch. This is eaſily done by à ſligit Twiſt ; 
and thoſe which are to ſtand being carefully-cho- 
ſen, the Gardener may now promiſe himſelf ſo 
many perfect Fit - a 3 * * 1 
As to che Choice af ches, dhe belt uo kavs 
ee 


. 
9 


My 


— — If 67 on, 
be too many, chey are caſily thin'd * 
— — but thoſe Fruit which 
grow at . where good — - oh of them 


are, not | are 
E ee 
— — 
The Number being ithus: fix*d-upon, the Man. 
ber of Thinsing - in 10 he confider d. The com 
as Megbod i by-aipping bf the Frui wit 
Thumb 2 Finger; but this is 
| Thete ire (One who-uſe Stifliurs ;/ pa when hy 
are of a Proper Kind, chat is, long and ſend 
in che Blade, this.adGrers very well. 
Ice eme Years.uv'd a kind of Sciffars made 
purpoſely far this Service; but what I have found 
| beſt, of all n common Penknife, with a long 
r 
; intle Twiſt briag off the Fruit, er d. 
ſturbing any af the reſt. 
Let no Conſideration induce the Gardener + 
leave dwö Frait fo near, 28 that when Full- grog 
they wil touch one another. They often throw 
each other off; and if this does not happen 
they rob each other; and the Parts where they 
touch are always ill-raſted.” _ : 
We have beer? the more expreſs on this Head, 


faireſt, and have moſt Leaves about them. 
| Thoſe which have a good Clutter: of Leaves, 
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s Af. Yule" of fed Weeks, dl. 
1. patch” bars dns, leave but little 
19,be dane in ff 
ee ee bre bu . 
. the — 6055 auliflower Seed: ſome have pre- 
| to. f à Day for it, but that. is too exact: 
an e 40, the laſt, Day of the preſent Week 
N for it ought not to be 
done ſooner than the one, or later than the other : 
but which particular Day, will depend upon the 
Weather, ayd the Temper of the Ground. 
Let the Gardener ſuit: the. particular Day, ac- 
cording tothe Pumps or Drynes of the Mould, 
and the dry or ſhowery Seaſon... 
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aun He Wool They. will he J. 
nual Weeds at this Time: if theſe were ſuffered 
| to ſtand longer, they would ripen and ſhed ther 
Seeds ; but as they will now: be deſtroy d at ther 
- full Rigneſs before chat Miſchief, they will et in 
the Heap, and aſſiſt the Dung, by bringing 0% 3 
new. gentle Fermentation. 

If he Weather be mary, archer be 49 
eee. at 
par d for this ; and an the Sucoeſs dapends cr | 
- | upon due Watering, if the Clouds refuſe that 
+ the Hand · muſt do it ; and there muſt be a frequent 
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Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 
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HE Gardener will recolle& that we have 
advis'd him to plant ſome Anemone 
© Roots late in the Seaſon. Theſe will 

come after the others into Flower; nor 
is this Kind the laſt of them. He knows ſome 
Roots bear this late Planting better than others, 
and we take the preſent r of ſhewing 
him this is one. 

It is an elegant and beautiful Flower; di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the common Crimſon Kind by 
the Fulneſs of the inner Tuft, and Shortneſs of 
the outer Petals ; and to the moſt unacquainted 
Eye obviouſly by the Colour. 

It is one of the many Varieties we owe to Cul- 
ture from the common fine-leay'd Anemone Stock; 
and tis to that Plant in its plain State, the Student 
muſt refer for its Characters. 

It is the Species call'd by CaukRARIus, ſim- 
Ply, Anemone: by the BaunixzEs, and the Ge- 
nerality of Writers their Followers, Auemone tenui- 
folia ſimplici flore; and tenuifolia multiplex rubra: 
the fine-leav'd ſingle, and the fine - leav d double 
Anemone, 

Linn vs and Van Royex at one Time call'd 


I a Pulſatilla; but in the laſt Works of the Au- 
thor of the New 


mone; for he no longer ſeparates that and the 
Numb. XXXVII. 


ew Syſtem, it is again nam'd Ane- 


1. DOUBLE PEACH BLOOM ANEM ONE. 


| Pulſatilla as two Genera. He adds, as its Di- May. 
ſtinction, foliss radicalibus ternato- decompoſitis, inuo- 
Iucro folioſo : Anemone, with the radical Leaves 
ſubdivided in Three's, and a leafy Involucruth. 

The Student myſt not think this Name too 
long ; the Number of Species under a Genus al- 
ways induces a Neceſſity of particular Diſtinctions; 
and LinnAvus, who has ſhorten'd the Detail in 
this, by cutting off the Varieties of Flower, which 
earlier Writers had conſider'd as Species; has yet 
encreas'd the Lift greatly, by compriſing under 
the Name Anemone, many before ſuppos'd di- 
ſtint Genera. Theſe are, beſide the Pulſatilla 
before named, the Hepatica, and a great many 
Plants uſually refer'd to the Ranunculus Kind, 

The Root of this is tuberous, brown, and 
irregularly ſpreading. 

The firſt Leaves are of a yer woo divided 
and ſubdivided into Three's. 


The Stalk is alſo of a pale green, ting'd with 
brown, and cover'd with a light ſilky Hairyneſs. 
It is round, a Foot high, and uſually wav'd or 
bent ſeveral] Ways. 

About the Middle, or a little higher than that, 
ſtands what Linnvs calls the Involucrum of the 
Flower: by this Term he expreſſes a Kind of 

Cup, placed at a Diſtance below the Flower. 
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uft or outer of p 

in a gener Lien 2 
properly be ealꝰd 27 Perals muſt he gd 
Bear and the the Tame Name he has extended | the inner drawn forward, in order to diſcover them; | 
to this leafy Appendage of the Anemones. but when thus diſclos'd, they form a very ſingular 


There grows no other Leaf the Stalk, of nt E of the Flower. 
This has a Swelling whete it riſes, and more or 0 lanka A, Ie erp and the Button, 
rounds : ; t 
ee Her Wide Whol tow tors OT e Miles derperang 


15 1 Ws St d . 


and ſmaller Parts; and always the Diviſion op the RR Es 

a Höre“, at tie Ends of the larger Segments. yet well Uderſtood, or theſe Parts duly — 
The Body 4s of the Tifie pate green WHY tr f We are to nit the Shidedr, who 
Leaves, but often at the Ed ting d with brown. | Claſſical Ch of the Plant, to co che common 
On the Siittiftfir" of the 117 is ae e e. e e mill hear 
e fi big pol he will ts 

| fert d, | * ur. 
Sup eee h of 1 Range bf outer ES Ki den dat ae 8 
Perals, broad and expanded, anch a globular Tuft in In the ſingle he will find 3 Cluſter e ya 
this Cette, Etnp8P4 Bf (Heer aBIS ag "the, ' Rudiments of Seeds, each futniſh'd with its Sel 
flender ones, forming Hemiſelves'irito = Globe, I and Head, occupying the Centre of the Flomer, 
On che Ourſide of "theſe," betweeh the rund and ſurrounded by numerous c Filamens, 
Cluſter and the Verge o broader Petals) Nb || of about ber the 3 of the Petals, wm. 
Multitude of | fingular * Bodies Does Very enn ,nared .by double p TY Wo Theſe Fila. 
in Form and Colourimg, ee e mene graw td the as the nume 
theſe, are a kind of ſplit —— 4 d Fa . 
long ſlender Threads ; and they are, one of che Pohgynia, the Number and Place of 
the Fllaments and Anthere of the wy; io hed refer it to the Polandria. 
r | In the double Flower he finds theſe numerous 
and. ſerving to cncreaſe the Beauty arid Variety. | Crimlon Threads f to the R eceptacle, and ter- 
The Petals) are ſometirnes ſix, ſometimes nine, med by ccd doubled Heads, rhe thin ad 
but when the Flower is moſt perfect, they are pale Part in the Centre making the Diviſioa, 
twelye. Theſe are of a delicate flint Crimſon at Theſe are the vitiated and alter d Filaments and 
the Baſe, and on the Outſide are a little hairy. Buttons: they now ſerve only the Office of beauti- 
From the Bottom the Colour grows fainter to the fytngg the Flower ; for as there are no Rudiment 
Extremities, and there they are very nearly white. | of Seeds to impregnate, they have no Faciga, 
The Crimſon they have ie faint, and is not Tue numerous nayrow Perals that form the glo- 
univerſal, but laid in Lines with undetermin'd bale Pubic it the f e the Face 
Eg, n Art diſpoſes ithe*Colours in thoſe che Head or Cluſter of Rudimen 

figur'd, clouded Silks, which do ſo much Honour | There is in che Centre A wat oblong Head, 
1 the, Exg/iſo Looms! this: Seaſon! Fbe Our-line | the proper Receptacle af the Rudimenu, and 
is. in'd, and che Colour loſes inſelf in a their ſucceeding Seeds, but the Luxuriance of 
vague clouded Edge. among — Culture, tailing theſe narrow Petals from tha 
Ground. Receptacle, leaves no Room for choſe Rudimeuts 

This, is the Colouring of le outer or: lager of Seeds. The Receptacle however has its true 
Petals. The inner Tuft is eompos d of innume - | Form in this double State, and toward the Top is 


rable long and narrow obes 3 ſmall at the Baſe, dotted, as in thoſe Plants which have ſingle 
broadeſt. toward the Top, and * at che Flowers. 


End. I Thus will che Phitolophical Florift underſtand 
The Colour in theſe appears, ata little Diſtance, how it is that Nature doubles Flowers. Tracing 
exactly what we expreſs by the Term Peach Bloom; | this from its ſimple Origin, he will find the Form 
a pure White, ſtain'd. with/a delicate and fleſhy | there to be à Flower of fix Petals, in two Series, 
Crimſon, When. nearer viewd, the Crimſon is | with an oblong Receptacle cover'd with Rudiments 
found diſpos'd as in the outer Petals: the Body | of Seeds, and furrounded by numerous Filaknents, 
of the Colour lies at the Baſe of each; and from | with their Buttons. 
this, are Lines andStreaks of a fainter Tinct: theſe | Culture encreaſts the Number of the prope! 
run to the Extremities, and are ſo well blended | Petals to nine or twelve, adding one or two de. 
with the White, that at a very ſmall Diſtance they | ries: it colours the Filaments, and their Heads 
have the Effect of a ſingle Colour. with Crimſon and with Purple, and makes them 
Theſe ſmall Petals as they approach the Centre, firmer and more gloffy ; - and in the Place of Ru- 
grow yet narrower z and there perfectly occupy | diments of Seeds, it throws from the Receptack 
the. Place of that Head of Rudiments of Seeds, Petals of o peculiar Form, in Series quite innu- 
which otherwiſe would diſtinguiſh chat Part of | merable. | K 
the Flower. The little Heads and their Fila- | The Plant in its ſimple State, is wild * 
| : _ 


| 


Guneb Illand, f Hage but very beautifal Flower; 
F bas 
Varieties, !” — 
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Manper we directed in our lat Number; and 


being fo railed, it muſt be propagated. by parting 
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the Roots; for we ſee itſelf ripens uo Seeds. 
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nent Free would have been wo 
, great if under the Figure of this well kpown | 
* Stub, "we had wrote the Name Vihrum, but he 
is to be told no ocher 


*l ok ROSE. by 


properly PM. 4 
—_— old Inhabitant of 2 a 


from luxuriant Culture, whale plain 


4 age Oed i nothing more than the 
conch Water Elder. 


i aide it in den has bags long han, 
T. Hanne 
Gardens. 

"The Writers ok late Times bave all deſcrived | 
it, but under various Names: the more common 
Tree af the Genus to which it belongs is ſuffi- 
Gently known, but it did not occur to them 
that the Characters were the fare. _ ch 

Doom x us tefer'd it to the Elder; diſtinguiſh- 


ing it from its Place of Growth, by che Addition 
of Paluftris. 


The Baunints, and the Generality of others 
call it Sambucus aguatica. Liny us and many 
others Opudus ; but in his lateſt Writings this 
Author has with Juſtice refer d it to the Vi. 
Hits,” He adds as the Diſtinction of the Spe- 
cies, foliis lobatis, petiolis glandulgſis: Viburnum 


wich lobated Leaves, Placed on glandulous Foo. 
| © et 
This is its pr Name in the common wild 
Stats, in which the Cluiters of Flowers are nearly 
flat; in the elegant Condition to which Culture 
raiſes it, wherein, we deſcribe it, and wherein the 
Cluſters are globular, he calls it Roſe Viburnum. 
' "The Gardener fees the Engliſh Name ſhould be 
alter d, and he will do well hereafter to call it. 
the Globe fowwer'd Vilurnaum, 


tight. 


The Root ſpreads far, the Stem. is lender, the 
Bark brown, and the Wood white and brittle. 
The Leaves ate large and divided into three 


or more Parts, nearly to the Footftalk, which is 
glandulous. 


The Flowers are extreamly beautiful, but their 
conſpicuous Elegance is owing more to their Diſ- 
= than their ſingle Form, for they are 

In the wild State, a few large, white, diſtinct 
Flowers edge the general Umbell, and the reſt 
ae ſmall, cluſter'd together, and yellowiſh ; open- 
ng later, and having little Beauty. 

In this elegant Condition to which Culture has 
ruſed it in our Gardens, the Flowers are all of 


| like Shape, wich three obtuſe Heads, 


It is an irregular Sbrub of eight Foot in 


Theſe Parts are called the Lobes of 
a divided Leaf; and hence the Leaf itſelf is nam'd 


eng a at Umbdl, they are cluſter'd inte a 
perſectiy globular Tut. 

Each is placed in its proper Cup,” which 
is ſmall, dented in five Places, and — 
nent. 4 

The Body of de Floves is frm'd of a fingle 
Petal, tubular. a little way at the Baſe z expanded 
 thenee,, in a campanulated Form, and cut into 
dive regular obtuſe, Segments; which naturally 
turn back at the End. In each ſtand, five final 
Filamenta with. rounded Buttons, and under the 
Receptacle is a. roundiſh Rudiment ;; from which 
nie Plate af a Se nen Gland) of, » er- 

The five Threads refer. it to the Pentandrous 
Clab, che fisch in che Lanwa an Syſtem ; and 
ann. n 
cluding the Trignnte. . | 

eee eee of 
common State of the Plant, where every Flower 
ia follomed by a roundiſh red Berry, containing a 
ſingle hard Seed, The Globular or Garden Kind 


here figured Fipens no Fruit, and the other claſ- 


bel Pana are therefore len diſtin and perſed. 


cv the GvzLves Rosx. 8 8 


The Plase in its wild State is Native of our 
omn Country, and almoſt every other Part of 
Eurabe. The Dutch” firſt brought it from their 
| Meadows into Gardens, and gave it the round 


it obtain d the common but unartful Gardenet's 


Name; for Guelder Roſe is properly written Guelder- 
} land Roſe. 

The natural Soil ſhews what we are to attempt 
in Gardens where this Shrub is raiſed: a rich black 
Mould with ſome Moiſture is the gfeat Secret. 


we ſeldom ſee the Flowers in their full Luſtre; 
and the Fuft in its proper Bigneſs. 

The Gardeners alſo have found the Way to 
make a Merit of this Miſchief : they propagate a 
Variety of this Shrub with painted or variegated 
Leaves; and efteem it the beſt and fineſt Kind: 
this has been ſtarved in order to bring it into that 
painted Condition originally; and fo long as it 
retains the Colouring of the Leaves, it will alſo 


were the natural firſt Attendant of it. 
The Directions of Gardening Writers confeſs 


and poor Sail, otherwiſe, they ſay, it will return 
to the original State. | 


Not only this double or aobe tufted Kind is 


te large, diſtinct, white Kind; and inſtead of 


kept 


this; they order the Shrub to be planted in a dry 


' Fullneſs of the Bunch of Flowers. From them 


This is not enough regarded; and conſequently 


keep to thoſe ſmaller Tufts of Flowers, which 
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—— this for che Flowets” that for "*th&'Fret ;"Whith 


being large and in great Tufts, is x fine Variety 
among other Trees. N Reit il W404 7 aan a 2:1 
We ſee that when Either af them has. by Ac- | 
cident been planted "near a Pond, cr in the Way | 
ere — 
What happens to theſe let the Gardener who 


N 


PN our Rules, carefully 


N. 
Fig. 3. 


provide; and he will always ptodute this and fuch+ 
other Shrubs in their full Perfection. 

Let him chuſe u Piece of the Ground near 
where there is Water, and diggzing out che Mould 
to ſome. Depth, let him fill up the Mace with 
fine black Meadow Earth, mix d with. a third 
r Tua e dene ne eee 
| We Ln 7 44 AT 5 LL wy 
In ithis plant e ate b Me er 
2 thriving, Tree that has ſtood where there is 
Moiſture, and conſequently bears tolerable Tufts 
of Flowers M. a tha! N 


The Suckers rake Rest yt, and they 


: 


\ 
{ 
; 


will'-require no fatther Care, but the 
Ground about their Stems the firſt Winter, 
and gentle frequent 'Waterings a ſucceeding | 
dene Wh ef Lua LL. rf 20-7 

The Time dor- planting tbeſe Suckers is in 
Saprember e and. they may be either planted out 
e eee e + of 


in 20; 1994.17 5 i. 


Am n 


| planted. for Uſe, and they will grow freely : but 


| Feet: it will grow more if permitted, but a ſkil. 


at once in their Place. The : Circuinftances" + 
| the Garden muſt” determine. thi $; bit the the Plant. 
x Apo oh —_ 


at et ts 4x are to te. 


Cold: da Nl Wide C22, hurt it, and no- 


___ for it bur Drought and too 


Parts "of tix Gidubd 2 Sill Tearce Tait with any 
Thing beſide : the Corifidetation of 4 damp 1 
tom we bars named altera; where 

this he can ſcatee füll. 1 9 tr 
ee propaghte"Ic by 1 fe; Bit thy", 
tedious" and troubleſome Way. require to 
be laid deep, and to have de. 
In a Year" from the laying they may be tra 


they ate no way preferable to thoſe Suckers the 
Root furniſhes naturally, and which require only 
tv be taken up and pur into the Ground. 

The beſt Height for this Shrub Ts about nin 


ful Gardener will chuſe to give it a good ful 
r NE NNo coverd a 
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Plant, which altho' it have ſomething the Aſpect 
of a Weed, tho? of a bold and noble one, has 
been now long honcur'd with a Place among 
Flowers, and for many Reaſons deſerves it: to 
the Singularity of ite Aſpect may be added its 
Virtues, and its eaſy Culture. 

All che Writers on Plants have deſcrib'd it, tad 


if we except Dovon us, all under the fame 


Name Doronicum; tho' with various Additions. 
That Author gives it the Name Aconite, mixing 
it by that Title among a Set of Plants moſt unlike 
to it in al Reſpects. Our Gardeners know it by 
the ſingle Name Doronicum, or Leopard's Bane. 

The Authors who'have known other Species, | 
add as the Diſtinction of this, Epithers from the 
Size of the Plant, e ue of the lu and 
other ſuch Particulars. 

Some, as it is the moſt common, call it Dore. 
nicum vulgare; others Doronicum latifolium, broad 
leav'd; ſome Doronicum Maximum; and others, 
Doronicum Pardalianches, as we, Leopard's Bane, 
from its. ſuppoſed. poiſonous Qualities: - 

.Doponavs, who calls it Aronite, adds to the 
Confusion by annexing this Diſtinction. 

The Bavnines ſuppoſe the Scorpion rooted Do- 
ronicum different in Species, but Liv us ranks 
it only as a Variety. He adds as the Diſtinction 
of the Kind, foliis cordatis obtufts,'' radicalibus 
petialatis, caulinis amplexitaulibus: Doronicum with 
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| broad, obtuſe, and of a pale but pleaſant gre 


«4 


having Footſtalks, and the others ſurrounding the 
Stalk at their Baſe, 

The Root is White and of a fingula Form, 
| divided into ſeveral Parts, and ſpreading under 
the Surface: the principal Diviſions are jointed, 
and have a kind of ſcaly Covering ; from the 
lower Parts of theſe run down into the Ext 

Theſe Fancy has repreſented as the Legs, a 
the larger Parts as the Bodies of Scorpions; 10 
hence the Plant has been named Doronicum radi 
ſcorpii, Scorpion rooted Doronicum. | 

Where the Soil is light and fine, theſe Div 
fions of the Root are more numerous and ſpread 
| ij" nd. thie Plane, trams the, ſame Reaſon more 
branch'd. | 

It is in this State the earlier Writers have calle! 
it particularly Scorpion rooted, and the latter have 
ſuppoſed the more uſual Appearance of whe Plant 
a diſtin Species, diſtinguiſhing it by the 
of the Leaves without that Addition. 

The Leaves which firſt -riſe from the Root ate 
ſupported on tender Footſtalks, and are lag 


high rib'd on the under Side, and cover'd with 3 
light and delicate filvery DoW . 

The Stalk is thick but tender, mark'd like the 
fluted Column of ſome Order, with a Number 
of regular Ridges, hollow'd between; of 3 par 
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more in Height, bollow'd, and divided into a few 


f ate WAI TY 134 | ts | 

be Leaves are placed ſingly at conſiderable 
| Diſtances on this, and are of an Arrow-headed 
Shape. . They are broadeſt at the Baſe, where they 
farround the Stalk more than half, and ſome- 
times entirely z and they become gradually ſmaller 
at the End, where they terminate obtuſely : they 
ate waved and. indented, at the Edges, of a pale 
green, with ſilvery Hairs, and they have high 
whitiſh Ribs on the Under Surface. 

At the Top of the Stalk and of the Branches 


ſtand three or four ſmaller Leaves cloſer to one 


another, and from the Boſom of each riſes a Stalk 
with! two or three Buds for Flowers which open 
in Succeſſion. They are large, yellow, and of the 
radiated Kind: they have not the Aſpect of Gar- 


den Flowers, yet they are not without Beauty on 


In the Bud the yellow Petals are laid together 
ſo a8 to form a little golden Button; over which 
the Segments of the Cup, which are much longer, 


meet in a looſe but delicate Manner, defending 
without hiding the Rudiment of the Flower. In 
a State a little more advanced toward Ripeneſs, 
the Petals open, and ſhew, tho? ſtill within, the 
broad Rudiment of the Diſk, form'd of pale yel- 
low riſing Dots. Tx 

The Flower full open'd is an Inch and half in 
Diameter, form'd of a rounded riſing Diſk, 
crowded with innumerable Floſcules, and of a 
circular Series of Rays; the whole encloſed at firſt, 
and afterwards defended by a delicate pale green 
Cup. The Flower is yellow throughout, but 
the Diſk has ſomething of an Orange Tinct; and 
the Rays are perfect Gold. | 


The Plant is one of the Syngenefiors Kind, the 


moſt difficult to be underſtood by the Student of 
all the Linx Ax Claſſes. | 

We have in ſome of our firſt Numbers deli- 
ver'd the Characters of that Claſs at large; and 
ſhall rake the Opportunity of illuſtrating them 
farther by this Flower, in which they are extream- 
ly diſtinct and plain. 

The Stalk ſwells into a turbinated Lump for 
the Support of the Flower, and from the Head 
of this riſe thirty elegant green Leaves, forming 
a Cup which widens all the Way upwards, and is 
of more than half the Length of the Rays of the 
Flower when expanded. 

Theſe Leaves are placed in two Series, an 
outer and an inner; and they are narrow, ſwelled 
at the Baſe, broadeſt at a little Diſtance above that 
Part, and they terminate in a Point like a Hair. 

Let not the Student ſuppoſe it an Error that 
we make theſe Leaves of the Cup thirty, becauſe 
Lixx zvs fays they are about twenty: tis not 

his Writings we draw the Characters, but 
from Nature. | | 

The Diſk of the Flowers is compoſed of a vaſt 

tude of tubular Floſcules, and the circular 

[ge of Rays exceeding by two or three the 

_—_ of the Cup: they are naturally thirty as the 
ers; but more frequently two or three more. 


The Floſcules in the Diſk ſtand thick and per- 
No 3). 


green, £cover'd with 4 lignt Hairyneſs; à Foot or 


* 


. i r as 


fectly irregularly. Each is ſmall, oblong, wide May. 
toward the Top, and at the Rim cut into five 
pointed Segments ſpread out like the Rays of a 


Star. | 
In the Midſt appears a kind of upright Co- 
lumn, of a deeper yellow than the Segments : 
this is compoſed of the Buttons of the Flower; 
they are long, ſlender, and placed regularly Side 
by Side, ſo that their Edges join, and they form 
a kind of Cylinder : this is pierced by the Style ; 
whoſe Head or Stigma riſes above the Summit of 
the Cylinder to receive the impregnating Powder 
from the Buttons, and is nip'd at the Top. 
Each of theſe Floſcules has under it a ſingle 
Rudiment of a Seed crown'd with a Quantity of 
fine, filky, ſilvery colour'd Down. This ſurrounds 
the tubular Part of the Floſcules, and from their 
being cloſe ſet, is preſs'd every Way regularly and 
evenly round them, ſo as to form a kind of filky 
Cup to them. | 
The Rudiments of the Seeds are placed cloſe 
upon a riſing Receptacle, and they leave Dots be- 
hind them when they are removed, | 

This is the perfect Structure of the tubular 
Floſcules, which form the Diſk in the Flower: 
we are yet to examine the Rays. 

Theſe are long, flat, narrow, and at the End 
cut into three Parts; they naturally fpread them- 
ſelves out ſtrait ; but when the Flower is decaying 
they turn backward, 

Each of theſe Rays has at its Baſe the Rudi- 
ment alſo of a ſingle Seed: from this it riſes a little 
Way tubular, and is there ſmall, tender, and whitiſh: 
from the Rudiment of the Seed ſprings a ſingle 
thready Style, whick riſes a little beyond the tu- 
bular Part, and there ſplits into two Heads. 

The Body is white, and the Heads are yellow. 

There are no Filaments in this Flower, but its 
tubular Baſe is ſurrounded as in the others, with 
a white ſilky Down riſing from the Seed. 

Theſe are the two Kinds of Floſcules which 
compoſe the Doronicum Flower. In the tubular 
ones of the Diſk we ſee there are the Male and 
Female Parts, the Filaments with their Buttons 
and the Style ; in the Rays which are called ligu- 
lated Flowers, there are only the Female Parts, 
the Style with its double Head. The tubular 
are therefore called Hermaphrodite Flowers, and 
the ligulated Female: this is the great Diſtinction; 
and this is in a manner univerſal throughout the 
Syngenefious Claſs, | 

The Parts are very conſpicuous in this, we 
therefore have ſelected it for the Explanation ; 
and as the Plant is now flowering, we requeſt 
the Student to lay a Flower of it before him as 
he reads, to compare the Deſcriptions of the 
Parts with the Parts themſelves; and by this 
Means not only to confirm theſe Obſervations, 


but imprint the whole Doctrine in his Memory. 


For this Purpoſe let him ſelect a Flower that 
is juſt open'd; one in which only a ſingle Circle 
or few more of the tubular Flowers are open'd, 
and that but newly; for it is in ſuch a Flower, 
and ſuch only, the Parts are diſtinctly to be 

'Tis commonly ſaid that theſe Forms in the 
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When the Flowers are fully open, ud Pais we a 1 
to be ſeen; the Ends of the Rays curl back, =? 
their trifid Extremity is obliterated or maim d. 
The Duſt from the Buttons of the firſt open'd || | 
Eloſcules has ſcatter'd” itſelf over the Diſe 3 their || 
— ͤ ——-— ' 
together that all is Confuſion : ann 
of proper Ripeneſs tis not ſ © 
Tae es geren opt, wh | i al ＋ Nez gra Io Won 
Rays ſtand oblique, and have not to cur mu our its true 
back ur dhe End, and ler him us eramihe it. | tre. Tt requires Hude Care, but + ak rc 
Firſt viewing it from behind let him take off one | Gardener admits into his Ground, Wwe. would 
Leaf of che Cup, and with a Pen count” the | have him raiſe in the moſt full P, ＋ 
remaining Number, ſeparating them as he takes .it him chuſe, for this Plant a..rifing Par: o 
the Account 4 the Gap where one was taken off the Ground, where there is ſome Shade; ang 
will ew him when he has £6tic'the'Routid.” '' | tlirow into a ſmall Spot the following Compot:. 
Next let him hold the Flower up to the Light, | Mix two Buſhels of Meadow Earth with, ohe 
ſtill viewing it from behind: be will plainly Buſhet'of old Cow Dung, and a Peck of Sand. 
ſee the tri Top of each Ray. Let him then] In this plant in Autumn ſome Pieces of the 
ſepatare one of the Rays: tie will End tig] perted Nocte thar have good Buds; and cut 
Rudiment of the Seed come with it: and juſt | them half an Inch with Mould : they ſhould ſtand 
above the Top of its tubular Part, he will per- | at fourteen Inches Diſtance, and they will after 
ceive the divided Head of the Style. Let him then | ds require only the common Care of Weeding 
ſeparate with the Point of "his Pen one of the tu- ind now and then Watering, 
bular Floſcules, and he will diſtinguiſh all its | The Seeds will alſo ſhoot freely: they ſhould 
parts; the Rudiment of the Seed at its Baſe, the | be gather'd as ſoon as ripe, and ſowed on the 
Covering of ſilvery Dom on (its Tube, the five | ſame Soil, and in the ſatne Situation we have 
ſtar· pointed Segments; and the cluſter'd Buttons | directed for the Roots either Way there will be 
forming a Cylinder, anne a Supply of handſome Plants. 
pears the Head. The Root of this Plant poſſeſſes a very ſingulzr 
— hon, aod- cannot be fem Virtue againſt Diſorders of the Head, but it mut 
but by tearing open the Floſcule: - . * nner 'tis one of 
2 n thoſe powerful Medicines which in immederac 
There is a Method of dbing Things, by l #1 
die aloe they can be fr with Ba and 
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0 na OUBLE, ORIENTAL. NARCISSUS. 
4 ik 18 W at which the latter Daffodils are The Selene, tepollatls cir — Gardenen 
call the Cup of a Daffodill, is the Nectarium of 
their almoſt numberleſs Kinds, is not the laſt in | the Flower; and he will find the Teſt of this 
Beauty: | Name equally intelligible and 

Our Gardeners have been long acquainged with | The Root is roundiſh, large, and covert with 
the Plant, and it deſerves to continue in their | a tough brown Skin. 

Eſteem. They know it by the Name of the Noble | Three or four Leaves riſe from it: long, nor- 
or Conſtantinople Narciſſus, row, flat, or very, little hollow'd ; of à blueiſh 
C:Bivnine has called it Narciſſus luteus Cen- but . agreeable green, and of a firm Subſtance. 
fartinopolitanus ,, and BrsLER much more pro-] The Stalk is ud en, upright, ore” 

perly, «Narciſſus orientalis nobilis ſeu polyantbus mix- teen Inches high. 

tus the Flower is indeed, as expreſſed by this At its Top hens: REF a very UA Cluſter 

Denomination, of a mix'd Colour, rarely perfect- | of Flowers, fix or more: each has its ſeparate 

ly yellow throughout. Footſtalk an Inch and half in Length; and theft 
"Linn #vs, who refers the numerous Daffodils | all riſe together from the Head of the Stalk, 

of our Gardens to a few original Species, ranks | where they are originally oed with teu 

this among the Varieties raiſed by induſtrious | Flowers, in a green flat Scabbard. 

Art from the Tazetta : This he diſtinguiſhes by They are large and elegant e ſingle 

the expreſſive Name, Narciſſus ſpatha mudtiflora, but in the double State wherein we repreſent the 


nectaris companulato folits planis : flat-leav'd many | Plant, there. are few Flowers that 1 it in 
flower' d Daffodill, with a bell- -ſhaped Nectarium. Elegance. 
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Theſe, are diſpos d in vari the ſingle Flower, refer the Plant to the Hexandria ——— 
. * „ 5 7 Monogyntia of Linnaeus ; yen 

M of elegan Vatiety. Sometimes in lr s ehe 4rt4 en 

e Gar i ablo-'] | FR, 20301 

lutely bons f Put Ih that Cife, the Variety of Vel. 3 | Cube of ths nene. nn 

lows is ll pleaſing z the deepeſt Colouring bring ||| 1 

in che Middle, and the Yellow growing paler The Plant in its fimple State is a Native of dhe 

from thence outwards, even when it does not be- Eaſt, and of ſome Parts of Southern Europe. It 

eme any! where alrogether hire, I | fucceeds beſt where there is a light rich Soi y and 
The Characters of the Claſs are, pot. ta be | the Sea or Salt Rivers in the Neighbourhood. 


1 This is not eſſential to its Growth; but as the 


Flowers are always fineſt when the Plant has this 
ae bine and ſimple Tenne, they de 4s in. the Advantage, a. good Gardener will not neglect to 


orher Daffadils. give it. | id 4 
The gere: Phet hade un Gal ups the . eee be dee tae 354.1 
neral Scabbard ſerves that Office to them all. 


Mix a Barrow of fine Mould from an upland 


The Flower conſiſts of a Nectarium and fix {| Paſture, with a Buſhel of Wood-Pile Earth; 2 


Petals} and ti the Tube of the Nectarium are Peck of Sand, two Quarts of Sea - water, or, in 


fd fix Filaments, crown'd with oblong Buttons. want of that, of Brine 3 ian Pick 
Under che Receptacle of the Flower is plac'd the of Sheep's Dung. nity hi 


Rutiment or the Sced - veſſel; and from this riſes In chis ſow the Seeds, e 


ee en ern 
Amen a trifid Head, | 8 | eſue's, A ».aar „ nb 
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y. Ti lt be found a rt Sigh a Variety rais'd numerous: they are long, narrow, wav'd and 
383 by luxuriant Culture; but it is ſo elegant and | ſharp-pointed : they are of a firm Subſtance, and 
| , and at the ſame Time ſo ſingular, that | their Colour is a deep ſtrong Green. The Rib is 
no Pains ſbould be call'd too great to produce it. | pale, and the whole Leaf is of a ſhining Sur- 
BESLER has figuPd-it under, the Name Lilium | face. 
cruentum fort plens: the double bloody Lillyz | The Flower ſtands on the Top of the Stalk; 
but the Colour is not well expreſs'd by that | large, ſpecious, and in the higheſt Degree ſingular. 
Term; it is a deep Scarlet, but not Blood- | It is plainly of the Lilly Form, but full of nu- 
Colour. | merous Petals, and greatly exceeding any other in 
In the common or ſingle State all the Writers on | Beauty. 
Plants have -mention'd it; and under its various The Colour is a fine deep Scarlet, covered with 
Appearances from. different Accidents of Growth, | Spots of a duſky but not diſagreeable Red. 
have call'd it by.vaziqus-Narpes; as well as from The Petals are oblong, wav'd, and pointed, and 
the different Tincts of Red in the Flower; | of a fleſhy Subſtance, Their Number is abput 
| hence we ſee it deſcrib d under the Title of | Thirty, and they ſtand open in yy Mannefyof 
Lilium Phænicium, Lilium rubrum, and Lilium Rays of a Star. 
Purpuro-croceum.: The Granules, which ſerve for In the common Scarlet Lilly there are frequently 
its Propagation as Seeds, have alſo been made | two or three Flowers upon the Stem, each ſup- 
h another Subject of Diſtinction; and, when poſ- | ported on a light Footſtalk ; and tis in this State 
{{s'd of theſe, it has been N Lilia ane of the Plant the Student is to trace its Cha- 
as if another Species. racters. 

All cheſe N bet juluy riſers to the] He will in that Kind perceive the Flower rifing 
one original Kind, which he ” happily charac- | naked from the Stalk, with a ſmall bell-ſhap'd Baſe, 
" terizes by the Name Lalium foliis ſparſis, corollis | and dividing thence into fix large Petals, with 

campanulatis erefis intus ſcabris : Scatter*d-leav'd | thick, bent Points: toward the Baſe of each 
Lilly, with bell-ſhap'd/ upright Flowers, rough | there is drawn a Line lengthrg, which is the 
within. To this the preſent double Flower is ob- Nectarium. 

viouſly to be refer'd, as well as the others, cho | In the Centre ſtand fx Filaments, wich large, 
valtly ſuperior in Beauty to them al. oblong, incumbent Buttons, and in the Midſt of 


The Root is large, rounded, and Se of | theſe riſes an oblong Germ, with a cylindric Style of 
numerous Scales. 850 


| the Length of the Flower, terminated by a trian- 
The Suk is round, 'upright, den, and wo gular Head. | 


Foot and a half high. This is the natural Condition of the F —. 
The Leaves are placed — ch are very | and this refers the Plant to the Hexandria Mona- 
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or more. Flowers on this Plant; but in the 
double State only one: and we ſhall thence 
find that the. Origin, of this Doubleneſs is pro- 
bably from the joining or uniting of the Foot- 
ſtalks of the two or three Flowers into one Body; 
whence alſo the Petals form only one Flower. 
This is the Origin, but this does not anſwer 
the whole Purpoſe ; for if the Flower conſiſted 
of the three ſingle ones united, the Petals would 
be. but eighteen, - and the Threads with their 
Buttons would be of the ſame Number ; where- 
as the Petals are here thirty, and the Threads 


only. ten. 


P 


tion of the Flower thus formed of two, or three, or 
more, and has added from the Luxuriance of 
Culture many more Petals than they would have 


contained ; reducing the Threads in Proportion. | 


neee not 


as other double onts by the mere —— 
2 aſſiſted by an accidental < 
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Seed ; mann | muſk de increaſed 
by Off. et. 

The Plant, in its wild State, is Native of the 


il | Faſt; and of ſome Southern Parts of Europe, and 


it there grows always in a damp rich Mould. 
This ſhould be the Rule for its Soil. A Mix. 
ture of two Parts, Meadow Earth and one Part 
Pond Mud, r 
anſwer very well. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſaved Bei of ind 
Flower, and ſown on a Bed of this Compoſt in 


Auge. They will require the common Cate of 


| ſeedling bulbous Plants, as we have directed 


treating of the Fritillary 5 and when they come 
to flower, there will be many Varieties. If 2 
double one do not appear from this firſt 

the whole muſt be repeated ; and when one of 
theſe is obtained, the Propagation muſt be by 
Off. ſets, which encreaſe very faſt, and require 
the ſame Soil. 

Once in three Years the Roots muſt be taken 
up, and their Off-ſets ſeparated. This ſhould 
be, done. in the End of July; and they ſhould 
then be planted' ag] = "9k of ths {ame Com- 
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. DOUBLE wood! ANEMONE. 


- This jy jth Flower to be ranked 
the Ancmones;! but it is properly and 


; MO, that Kind, and is not unworthy a Place, 


provided it be-rightly "choſen in the beſt Gar- 
den z chough a Native of our own Country. 
The original Plant for this double Flower is 


a Variety, in other Caſes, is common in 


Woods, and js described by all who have written 
on the European Herbs: and moſt of them have 
given it the proper Name Anemone. Some, 
thinking ſo mean a Plant unworthy a Title 


commonly allotted to the ſpecious Kinds, have | 
of the Flower, be a Bluſh” of Crimſon with te 


called it Ranunculus, adding Fragen bam 
and Nemoroſus albus. 

| Thoſe who have given it the proper Nie 
Ancinoat; ap the ſame Addition of e 
alba. | on QA 

:"Laniezbs; more correct in his ſpecific Deno- 
nominations, calls it, Anemone ſeminibus acutis, fo- 
liolis inciſis, caule uniflore : ſharp ſeeded Anemone 
with divided Segments, and ng Flower on the 
Stalk. 

The Root is oblong, irregular and brown 
runs 'under the Surface, - and -is hung with 1 
Fibres. 

The Leaves are placed on long gender Foot- 
ſtalks, and are large, of a deep green, divided 
2 


monies: 


ten of a true 


into three principal Plits, and thoſe again dep 
cut on the Edges. 

The Stalk is fix Inches high, tender and red- 
diſh,” not at all branched? and on its Top ſtands 
a ſingle Flower 

This in the wild and natural State of the Plant 
is large, white, and oompoſed of the Perals placed 
in two Series, as the Flowers of che other Aue 
like them, by good Management, it 
will become double, nnn 
beautiful. | 

There will often, in the wild and fingle Se 


White, which gives it a very conſiderable additio- 
nal Beauty ; in the double State it preſerves de 
ſame Tendency to this Mixture, and become al- 
peach · bloſſom. This is extremely 
beautiful in the double State; becauſe the Shades 
are innumerable among the Cluſter of ſmall oak 
Petals. | 
To trace the Characters of the Plant, the Stu · 
dent muſt be refer d to the wild ſingle Flower. 
This he will find like the other Anemones 
compoſed of two Series of Petals, with a vat 
Cluſter of Threads in the Midft, crowned with 
doubled Buttons, and in their Centre a Head t 
Cluſter of Rudiments of Seeds : the D 
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ſhall be led eaſily to underſtand the Nature of 


that ſpecious and ſingular Form in which = | 
pears in the Plant here deſcribed. _ 

We have ſeen that in moſt double Flowers the 
Parts of Impregnation are obliterated, the Fulneſs | 
of the Petals taking the Place of them; on the 
contrary, in this Flower inſtead of ſix there are 
ten Filaments; r 
Number. | 

Let us recolledt, that uſually they are two 
or more Flowers on this Plant; but in the 
double State only one: and we ſhall thence 
find that the Origin of this Doubleneſs is pro- 
bably from the joining or uniting of the Foot- 
ſtalks of the two or three Flowers into one Body; 
whence alſo the Petals form only one Flower. 

This is the Origin, but this does not anſwer 
the whole Purpoſe ; for if the Flower conſiſted 
of the three ſingle ones united, the Petals would 
be but eighteen, and the Threads with their 
Buttons would be of the ſame Number ; where- 
as the Petals are here thirty, and the Threads 
only. ten. 

Nature has taken Advantage of the firſt Condi- 
tion of the Flower thus formed of two, or three, or 
more, and has added from the Luxuriance of 
Culture many more Petals: than they would have 
contained; reducing the Threads in Proportion. 

; Thas is formed this molt Gaciom Fine, not 


poſt. 


as other double ones by the mere Exuberance 4 


Nature, but from this: aſſiſted by an accident! — 


Union of two or more natural Flowers. 


ba- of this LiiLy. 


This elegant Variety can only be raiſed by 
Seed ; and when once nen, muſt be increaſed 
by Off. ſets. 

The Plant, in its wild State, is Native of the 
Eaſt, and of ſome Southern Parts of Europe, and 
it there grows always in a damp rich Mould. 

This ſhould be the Rule for its Soil. A Mix. 
ture of two Parts, Meadow Earth and one Part 
Pond Mud, with a little rotted Cow Dung, will 
anſwer very well. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſaved from a" good 
Flower, and ſown on a Bed of this Compoſt in 
Auguſt. They will require the common Care of 
ſeedling bulbous Plants, as we have directed 
treating of the Fritillary z and when they come 
to flower, there will be many Varieties, If 3 
double one do not appear from this firſt ſowing, 
the whole muſt be repeated; and when one of 
theſe is obtained, the Propagation muſt be by 
Olf ſets, which encreaſe very faſt, and require 
the ſame Soil. 

Once in three Years the Roots muſt be taken 
up, and their Off-ſets ſeparated. This ſhould 
be, done in the End of July; and they ſhould 
then be planted' again in Beds of the ſame Com- 
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This is à very humble Flower to be ranked 
among the Anemones, but it is properly and 
truly of that Kind, and is not unworthy a Place, 
provided it be” "rightly choſen in the beſt Gar- 
dens z though 2 Native of our own Country. 

The original Plant for this double Flower is 
a Variety,” as in, other Caſes, is common in 
Woods, and is deſcribed by all who have written 
on the European Herbs: and moſt of them have 
given it the proper Name Anemone. Some, 
thinking ſo mean a Plant unworthy a Title 
commonly allotted to the ſpecious Kinds, have 
called it Ranunculus, adding * wa, 
and Nemoroſus albus. 

' Thoſe who have given it the proper We 
Anemone, keep the ſame HAIER: of Nemoroſa 
alba. is 

Linn us, more correct in his ſpecific Deno- 
nominations, calls it, Anemone ſeminibus acutis, fo- 
liolis inciſis, caule uniflore : ſharp ſeeded Anemone 
with divided Segments, and one Flower on the 
Stalk. 

The Root is oblong, irregular wid brown: it 
runs under the Surface, and is hung with many 
Fibres. 

The Leaves are placed on long ſlender Foot- 
ſtalks; and are large, of a deep green, divided 


ten of a true 


'6. DOUBLE WOOD ANEMONE. 


into three principal Parts, and thoſe again deeply 


cut on the Edges 


The Stalk is fix Inches high, tender and red- 
diſh, not at all branched ; and on its Top ſtands 
a ſingle Flower. 

This in the wild and natural State of the Plant 
is large, white, and compoſed of fix Petals placed 
in two Series, as the Flowers of the other Ane 
monies: like them, by good Management, i 
will become double, and in this State is very 
beautiful. ö 

There will often, in the wild and ſingle State 
of the Flower, be a Bluſh of Crimſon with the 
White, which gives it a very conſiderable additio- 
nal Beauty; in the double State it preſerves the 
ſame Tendency to this Mixture, and becomes of- 
peach · bloſſom. This is extremely 
beautiful in the double State; becauſe the. Shades 
are innumerable among the Cluſter of ſmall look 
Petals. 

To trace the Characters of the Plant, the Stu - 
dent muſt be refer'd to the wild ſingle Flower. 
This he will find like the other Anemones naked, 
compoſed of two Series of Petals, with a 
Cluſter of Threads in the Midſt, crowned with 
doubled Buttons, and in their Centre a Head ot 


Cluſter of Rudiments of Seeds : the Thands 
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light deep Soil. In the Garden therefore the 

Place for it will be under a Hedge, or in 
ſome ſhaded and damp Corner. Let ſome one of 
* light coup be thrown into tack a Spot, 
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HIS Week ſhould be got into the open 
T Ground the Remainder of the Annuals raiſed 


in hot Beds for the Autumnal Flowering. 


deep: let the whole Ball of Earth be ſhaken out of 
the Pot, and the Fibres trimm'd off all round: 
let the Ball with the Plant be ſet upright, and 
the Mould put in carefully about it: then a good 
Watering given, and a Stick thruſt in to tie up 
the Stalk : the double Balſams not removed be- 
fore, muſt be thus managed, and the Amaranths, 
Love-Apples, Capſcium, and Palma Chriſti. 

The beſt Opportunity for. doing this is the 
cloudy Evening of a mild Day: if the Plants 
flag the next Day, they muſt be ſhaded from the 
Noon Sun, and watered conſtantly in the Even- 
ings till well rooted. According to the Seaſon 
this will requice ſometimes to be done ſooner, 
ſometimes later: but when the Weather is ſettled 
in warm is the true Time. | 

After this, they muſt be kept free from all 
Weeds, and watered during the whole Period of 
their Growth, as they require it. 

Let the Gardener now look over thoſe Plants 
of the Anemone, and other Kinds which he had 
marked for Seed: once in a Week let him break 
the Surface of the Beds all about them ; and every 
two or three Days allow a moderate Watering, 
unleſs the Seaſon be ſhowry. As ſoon as he per- 
ceives. the Seeds of any of them attain their due 
Bigneſs, let him ceaſe Watering, and tie up the 
Stalk, cloſe under the Head, with Care to a firm 
Stick, to prevent the Effects of the Wind in ſhak- 
ing the Stalk, and blowing off the Seeds. 

This is a very good Time for propagating the 
common Green-houſe Plants by Cuttings; and let 
it be done in this Manner: fill ſome Pots with 
light and rich Mould from any of the Compoſts 
of that Kind ; or from a rich and well managed 
Border in the Garden ; and if the Myrtle be the 
Kind intended to be propagated, chuſe a Parcel 
e good Shoots from the Shrubs z they mult be 


wy Inches t or thereabouts, and they ſhould 
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raiſed 


Let the Holes be opened large enough and 


They will require little Care, but muſt be 
 weeded-at Fimes and water c. 

Among the Plants there will be found * 
with . mgre than fix Petals in the F lower, theſe 
muſt be marked for Seed 3 and that being ſown, 
in the ſame Manner, will naturally afford ſome 
perfectly double Flowers. 

Theſe, muſt afterwards be propagated by part - 
ing their Roots, for they ripen no Seed them- 
ſelves. 
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be ſuch as are robuſt ; not tender ones n by 
too much Shelter. 


Take off the Leaves at che Bottom three Fingers 
breadth high, and twiſt the Stalk in that Part 
carefully: then open ſome ſmall Holes in the 
Mould, and plant the Cuttings z ſeveral in each 
Pot: they-muſt be ſet in as deep as they have 
been ſtripp'd, and the Mould gathered carefully 
about them : they ſhould ſtand two Inches and a 
half apart, and the Mould muſt be ſettled by a 
careful Watering. | 

Then ſet the Pots under a Hot-bed Frame, and 

lay between them, and about them, ſome old 
Tan. 
Shade the Glaſſes with Mats from Eleven to 
Four every Afternoon, except in cloudy Weather; 
and as the Mould dries in the Pots, keep it 
gently moiſten'd : once in three Days is uſually 
enough ; but there can be no exact Rule. The 
only Way to judge when they want it is, to exa- 
mine the Condition of the Mould at the Edges 
of the Pot, 

At Noon every Day the Glaſſes muſt be raiſed, 
and Air given to the Plants; and this muſt be 
encreaſed as they root better, and get more 
Strength. 

About the Middle of Fuly the Cuttings will be 
well rooted, and they will ſhew this by . 
to ſhoot. 

There muſt be from this Time more and 
more Air allowed them till perfectly inured to 
it, and in five Weeks more, that is toward the 


End of Auguſt, they muſt be ſet out in the open 


Air with the Green-houſe Plants. 


Thus they may ſtand till the firſt Week in 
October; and they muſt then be houſed with the 
reſt. 

From Time to Time 2 muſt be watered; 
and they muſt be carefully kept clear from Weeds 
and from decay'd Leaves all Winter. 


In the Beginning of the following April they 


muſt be planted out ſeparately, and kept in a 
5 U | ſhady 
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— — ſetting them out with the bther Plants. 


In removing them into their 
Care muſt be taken to 
Earth t6 each; and the Mould of the Pot muſt 
be very carefully cloed; and kept in a de Teh" 
per with regard to Moiſture, till they ute perfeck⸗ 
ly tote in the riew Earth. ** 

This which we have IIluſtrated in the ſingle 
Inſtance of Myrtle, holds good iti regard to moſt 
of cha ſhrubby Greenhouſe Plants; only chat they 
muſt be manag'd with .more Care as _ are in 
their Nature more tender. | 

The Geraniums are propagated with great Eaſe 
this Way, and the Leonurus, Othona, Sage of 
Africa) and the Generulity of the others. 

The ſucculent Plants of many Kinds ſhould alſo 
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of ſeedling Spring Flowers. The Leaves 

will be decay d by this Time, and he muſt refreſn 

their tender Roots by a freſh Covering, of the ſame | 
Mould. 

Let the Surface of the whole Bed or Box be 

gently raked together, to gather up all Moſs or 

ſeedling Weeds; and in doing this, the utmoſt Cau- 


tion muſt be uſed not to diſturb the young Roots of 


the Plants: after this, half an Inch Depth of the | 
ſame Mould muſt be ſifted over them; and thus 
they are to be left for the Remainder of the Sum- 
mer, only taking:Cary to n them clear from 
Weeds. 


The great . of 25 — Parts of 


the Ground where Trees and Shrubs are planted, 
conſiſts only in two Articles, Weeding and Water- 
ing. Weeds grow up apace, and the Earth is 
naturally dry: one of theſe two Cauſes may de- 
ſtroy many of the tender Kinds; both will en- 
danger even the hardieſt. 

Let the Seedlings be firſt look'd after, for they 
are eaſieſt damag d. Let the Beds of - theſe be 
weeded always by Hand; and Care taken not to 
diſturb the young Plants. After weeding let them 
be water'd every Evening: and as the Weeds 
had ſhelter'd them in ſome degree. before, it will 


now be very proper to defend them from the 


Noon Sun by a Reed Hedge. 
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This Weeks therefore let "tht Gardener takt og 
ben Cuttings of the Cereus Kinds and che like; 
and lay them to harden; for the ſecond Werl 
in Juno is, in general, __ beſt Time for Pla 
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þ on old Plant of exch Kind ſhould euere 
| 


a Breeder. * WI 5444 34 364 Aten: Gd, 
The Stem is to n 

Inches length the firſt Time, ſo chat only be 
cutting can be then had from one Plant! Bur 
after this there will riſe many young Shoots from 
the Part where the old one was cut off; and 


I theſe when they are about ning Inches high -ws 


excellent Cuttings for propagating the Plants, | 
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planted out in Rows at due Diſtances, nothing 
is ſo proper as digging. between them with 3 
Spade. This has all the Advantage of the fa 
mous Horſehoeing Huſbandry; and at the ſane 
Time that it deſtroys N gives the Tres 
new Vigour. = 

This Week is a proper Seaſon 10 laying the 
Branches of the Paſſion-flower, the Clematis, and 
other climbing Shrubs. 

The Earth muſt be kept moiſt by frequent 
Waterings; and with that Caution the Heat of 
the Seaſon will be very ſerviceable in promoting 
the ſhooting out of Fibres. _ 

Loet the Branches be ſuch as can * brought 
down with leaſt Force and let them be twiſted 
| and pierced through with an Avi in ſeveral Parts 
where they are to come under the Mould, Le 
them be cover'd four Inches ; and peg'd down in 
two or three Places; that neither the Springynels 
of the Branch itſelf, nor the Force of the Winds 
may endanger the tearing of it up. 

Many Layers careleſly manag'd are torn out 
of the Ground; and beſide theſe, a great may 
are deſtroy'd by ſhaking, juſt as they are ſhoot- 
ing out their Fibres, though they are not raiſed 
out of their Places : the Reaſon of their failing 
not, ſeen ; but in this careful Management it wil 
| always be prevented. 
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HE Seaſon for inoculating the ' ſeveral 
Kinds of Stone Fruit is approaching, and 

let the Gardener this Week look over his Stocks, 
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FRUIT-GARDEN. 


examine their Condition, and mark ſuch as he 
intends to uſe for the earlier Kinds. 
He is ſenſible that there are two Heights ® 


which 
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budding) may be performed, 1 | 


<2 the the. Borders be raked. after this Digging to May, 
when .they ae intended for Dwazfs; and higher. take off the Weeds; and if the Trees require 
when 


they are deſigu'd for Standards. For the more Aſſiſtance, let ſome, of the light and rich 


firſt Purpoſe ſi or eight Inches above the Ground 
« the Height; and for the other, five or fix 
Feer. at 0! rte | 

Let him examine the ſeveral Stocks that are 
in beſt Order; and mark by different Sticks ſuch 
2s are fit for one Purpoſe, and ſuch as are ſuited 
to the other; taking Care that there be in each a 
ſmooth and good Piece of Bark at the intended 
Height of Budding. . 

A Fortnight or three Weeks hence, according 
to the Nature of the Seaſon, will be the proper 
Time for beginning this Work, and we ſhall 
chen give the neceſſary Directions. 

Toward the End of this Week let the careful 
Gardener go over all his Wall Fruit Trees. Where 
any Leaves are decay'd, or harbour Inſects, let 


him take them off: where fore-right Shoots have 


been produced ſince this laſt Examination, let 
him in the ſame Manner as he did then, rub 
theſe off; and where ſuch. grow in a better Di- 
rection, as will be wanted the ſueceeding Year z 
let him now bring them to order, fixing them 
to the Wall. Every thing he does in this Way 
now will be ſo much Trouble ſayed next Pruning- 
time; and the Branches being thus train'd, will 
grow in due Form the more readily. 

In doing this, Care muſt be taken not to di- 
ſturb the Fruit, nor even to hurt the Leaves; 
for the Gardener underſtands from what we have 
before ſaid, that the Fruit will not ripen without 
them. They ſerve the needful Purpoſe of ſhading 
them; and they alſo draw Nouriſhment to that 
Part where they grow. ... 

We have directed the thinning of Fruit to be 
finiſh'd the laſt Week: therefore there are now no 
more on the Trees than they are able to ſupport, 
and ripen in Perfection: let the Gardener employ 
his Care to preſerve theſe. Snails will be dangerous 
now they are green; and a Multitude of leſſer, as 
well as larger Devourers, will attack them when 
t 

Every Morning and Evening, and after every 
warm Shower, let him look after the firſt; 
and by timely cleaning out the Holes and 
Crevices in the Walls, and deſtroy ing Ants and 
the like wherever he perceives them, let him ſo 
far as can be done, prevent the Encreaſe of the 
others. | 

This is a Seaſon in which Weeds ſhoot up 
freely, about the Stems of Fruit Trees, as well as 
in other Places; and if ſuffer'd to grow they will do 

more Miſchief than at almoſt any other Time. 

The thinning of the Fruit, and this rubbing 
off the foreright Shoots, will have brought the 

Gardener's Feet often upon the Border where the 
Trees ſtand, and this will have harden'd the Earth 
about them. 

In this Condition of the Ground, nothing can 
be ſo ſerviceable as good Digging up with a 
three-prong'd Fork, ſuch as we have directed him 
always to keep for this Purpoſe. This will at once 

the Weeds, and looſen the Ground. 
3 


Compoſts be uſed, ſpreading this Mixture an 
Inch thick all over the Border. The Rains chat 
follow will -waſh in the Virtue of theſe Ingre- 
dients: or if the Seaſon be dry, there muſt be 
ſome good Waterings allow'd for the ſame Pur- 
poſe; and thus the Fruit will have Plenty of 
Nouriſhment, and that of the richeſt Kind. 

If this thin Coat of Compoſt be left expoſed 


to the Sun in a dry Seaſon, all its fine Parts will 


be exhaled, and it will anſwer no good Purpole 
but if it be water'd either by the Hand, or by 
Showers, all the Virtue is carry'd directly down 
to the Roots, the Earth about them having been 
broke by the Digging. 

Thus the Fruit being reduced to a proper 
Number, and the Tree well ſupply'd with Nouriſh- 
ment juſt as it is growing to Bigneſs, there will 
be every Thing that can conſpire to bring it to 
Perfection. | 

The Eſpaliers of every Kind muſt be treated 
in the ſame Manner as the Wall Trees; and when 
the ill-growing Shoots are rub'd off, and thoſe which 
are wanted, and which rife in proper Places, duly 
train'd, the ſame Operation of digging, clearing 
and enriching the Border is to be uſed. oi 

Beſide the more common Trees planted for 
Eſpaliers, the Quince, the Medlar, and the Fig, 
will all very well anſwer that kind of Growth; 
and they will give a very pleafing Variety; one 
hardly knows a prettier Sight than a Medlar Eſpa- 
lier in Flower, or a Quince one in Fruit. The 
Fig is more for Singularity than Beauty, but it is 
far from unpleaſing. Bax: 

Another Tree not ſo common as it ought to 


be in Fſpaliers, this is the Mulberry. It is every 


Way preferable to. the common Way of plant- 
ing that Tree. The Fruit ripens better on the 
Eſpalier Tree than .on thoſe tall Standards in 
common Uſe; and it is not fo liable to be ſhook 
off by the Wind. 

The only Caution particularly needful in this 
Inſtance is, that the Border be made wider 
than for other Trees ; partly becauſe the Mul- 
berry ſhoots more Fibres near the Stem than other 
Trees do, and partly becauſe the Fruit, when ripe, 
would damage the Cloaths of thoſe who paſſed 
along the Walks, if not kept at ſome more than 
uſual Diſtance. | 

The Method of Pruning muſt be this : let 
the Trees be train'd up with a ſingle Stem, and 
let Horizontals be ſuffer'd to ſtand on this about 
ſixteen Inches aſunder. 

Let the Gardener underſtand the Reaſon : the 
Branches which proceed from a ſtrong Horizontal 
will not bear Fruit the firſt Year. 

The Mulberry moſt frequently produces its 
Fruit from Buds near the Ends of thoſe Branches 


which grew from the Horizontals the Year be- 
fore. 


As neither the Buds of ſtrong Branches, nor 


thoſe at the lower End of a Branch produce 
Shoots that will bear, the collateral Branches muſt 


not 
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May. ob a. if che, HIprizontals, were fuf- 
— fer'd.to ſtand nearer. than ſixteen Inches, the bear- 


ing Branches would too much ſhade one another, 
Eighteen Inches is .wſually alles d, bur this 
more than needful. Variety of Soils will, make 


ſome Difference, bye the Meijuc is t be 


Inches. [3 

When the Bearers have grown to kiten Inches, 
they ſhould. be ſhorten'd : on this ſeveral Shoots | 
will be made from them; and thoſe toward the 
lower Part ſhould be ſav' d. New Shoots from 
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the Stem ſhould. alſo be,encourag's d for Horizon 
tals, where requir'd, ot babax 47 +: 

By this Manner of of Nunmg, the. Mulberry a: 
make a ver. agree able and proſitable Eſpalier 

The Qpince will require: a Management ſorne. 
what different from this, its Horizontals, with aj 
the Gardener's Art, will be. ſhort ; therefore le it 
be tais d with a double Stem. Then let the Ho. 
rizontals. be train'd. in larger Number; a Fo 
aſunder is a good Proportion; and for the reſt, 
the ee eee 
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CHLORIS, or __ KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


F the Gardener has follow'd our Inſtructions, 
J his Care in this Part of the Work will now 
be more for the Aſſiſtance of his Crops upon the 
Ground, than in providing others. 

Weeds riſe no where ſo plentiful as in a Kitchen- | 
Garden, and they are at no Time of the Year ſo 
troubleſome as now, nor ſo miſchievous. Let 
them be every where deſtroy'd by Hand, by the 
Hoe, or by the Spade, according to the Condi- 
tion of the ſeveral C rops among which they have 
got Footing. 

They are ſtrong at this Seaſon, and the Crops but 


weak: they will therefore ſoon over- power and ſtarve 
them. It is the Seaſon alſo when a great many of them 


ripen their Seeds; and if not deſtroy'd now they will 
lay the Foundation of a great deal of Trouble. 

The Seeds of many of them will ripen as they 
lie upon the Ground, and by- Means of the 
Down annex'd to them, will be carry'd all about 
the Garden. Let Care be taken to prevent this. 

When the Crops are clean'd in this Manner, 
if the Seaſon prove dry it will be a great Refreſh- 
ment to them to have a moderate Watering. 

Every thing being thus put into a good Condi- 
tion of Growing, let what new Crops are requir'd 
be put in upon the Pieces of Ground, clear'd 
from the early Growths, and enrich'd by ſome 
good old Dung well dug in, 

Upon a Piece of Ground thus prepar'd, ſow 
ſome Brocoli Seed for a ſecond Crop. Scatter the 
Seed thicker this Time than in the earlieſt Sow- 
ings; for it does not come up ſo certainly. 

As ſoon as the young Plants appear let them be 


ö 


refreſh'd by gentle Waterings ; and when they ar: 
of Growth enough to ſhew which are the ſtronger, 
and which the weaker, let a careful Hand be 
employ'd to weed the Bed, and to thin the Plant; 
where they have riſen too cloſe : taking up the 
| weakeſt. 

Dig another Piece of the like Ground yer 
well, and plant ſome French Beans. Watch 
them at their firſt coming up, and take Care u 
deſtroy Slugs and other Vermin about then, 


Give them at Times gentle Waterings; and when 


they are thus ſer well to growing, they will be 
foon out of Danger. 

Lay out another Piece of Ground for blarch- 
ing of Celeri. Let this be very well and ver 


deep dug up; and mark out the Lines for 


Trenches, at a Tard aſunder. Dig theſe with 
particular Care, break the Earth ſmall, and then 
bring in the Plants from their Bed. 

Set them five Inches aſunder, and lay in th: 
Mould well about them. They will grow in 
a very favourable Manner, becauſe of the great 
Space of vacant Ground between the Rows; forthe 
Roots of Celeri ſend out extremely long, tho 
very ſlender, horizontal Fibres : and they will thus 
be very eaſily earth'd up from Time to Time, 
becauſe there will be Plenty of good Mould, and 
free Room for the Spade to work between them. 

Every Time the Earth is broke for the drawing 
it up about their riſing Stalks, the Plants wil 
ſhew new Vigour; and they will riſe to a greater 
| Degree of Excellence, than in the artleſs Manne 


we ſee too often us'd of cloſe Planting. 
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NUMBER XXXVII. 
For the Beginning of June. 


1.0K. 


FLORA, or the PLEASURE-GARDE N: 


"S of Y aw 
Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 


IHE Gardener is not unacquainted with 
this Plant, nor will miſtake its Figure, 
tho' accuſtom'd to call it by a different 


. Name. It has long been a Favourite among the 


Plants, preſerved for their Singularity; nor do 
many who raiſe it in their Borders, know that it 
is a wild Plant of our own Country. 

This ſhews how little Trouble is needed for its 
Management; and no one who ever ſaw the Flower, 
will diſpute that it deſerves the Place it has fo 
long maintain'd among the cultivated Plants. 

Few of the Writers on Botany have omitted to 
deſcribe it, tho* moſt of them have been miſled 
by its Reſemblance to the Crowfoot Kind, to call 
it by that Name: from the Form of the Leaves, 
and the Size and Colour of the Flower, they 
were led to rank it among theſe Plants; and from 
its ſpherical Shape, they added the Diſtinction 
Lobefe. 

They have named it Ranunculus globoſus, Ranun- 
culus fore globoſo ; and &anunculus aconiti folio mon- 


tanus : from its Place of Growth, and Form of 
the Leaves. | 


From its moſt uſual Latin Name the Eugliſb 
| Gardeners call it Globe Crotefoot; ſome by an an- 
uquated Provincial Term, Locker Gowlons 3 and 


lome, the Globe Flower:-\ This laſt is greatly pre- 
Numb. XXXVIII. 


1. EURO PR AN TROLLIUS. 


ferable, becauſe it does not refer the Plant to any 
other Genus, or create Confuſion. 

Linn vs, from the different Structure of the 
Female Parts of the Flower, the Seed Veſſels, 
and its want of other eſſential Characters of the 
Crowfoot, ſeparated it from that Kindz in his 
earlier Works, the flora Suecica and Cliffert Garden, 
he refer'd it to the Hellebore; but in his lateſt 
Pieces he has allow'd it a peculiar Genus. 

For this he has adopted one of the old Latin 
Names of the Plant Trollius; and in Diſtinction 
from an A/atic Kind, he adds to the Title of 
this European one, Corollis conniventibus nefariis 
longitudine ftaminum : ſhut-flower'd Trollius, with 
the Nectaria of the Length of the Threads. This 
is a perfect Diſtinction; for in the other the 
Flower expands, and thoſe Glands are as long as 
the Petals. | 

The Root is compofed of a Multitude of long 


black Fibres, connected to a ſhart and ſmall 
Head. 


Footſtalks, and are of a rounded Form, cut 
down to the Baſe into five principal Parts; 
and then again divided into other deep Seg- 
ments, all ſharp pointed, and deeply notch'd at 


. Edges: this Form, and the Support of a 
5% 


long 


The Leaves that riſe from this have long green 


June. 
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June. long Stalk, gives them a great deal of Beauty; 

aud their Colour is a deep and fine green. 

The Stalk riſes in the Midſt of theſe, and is 
round, tolerably firm, but hollow, and of a pale 
green; it riſes to two, Foot in Height. 

The Leaves on this perfectly reſemhle thoſe 
from the Root, but that they have no Foot- 
ſtalk. 

The Flower is large, and extreamly ſingular 
and beautiful. It is large, of a perfect Gold 
yellow, and compoſed of numerous Petals, which 
all turn inwards ; ſo that the Shape is ſpheri- 
cal: at firſt it is abſolutely clos'd at the Top, but 
as it ripens more, there appears a little Open- 
ing in the Middle diſcloſing numerous golden 
Buttons. 

This appears at a tranſient View ; but on the 
Student's nearer Attention, there will be found a 
great deal more of Singularity as well as Beauty. 

The Flower is fix'd naked on its Fdotltalk. 
The Number of its Petals is naturally ten, but 
this Culture often makes it exceed, and in the 
wild Plant I have ſometimes counted twelve or 
fourteen. Five of theſe always ſtand in a par- 
ticular Series innermoſt, and they bend in the 
moſt, 

The others are placed in different Series, two 
or more: all are broad and obtuſe. Within are 
placed nine Nectaria; theſe are lender, all the 
Way of equal Breadth; flatted, bent inwards, um- 
bilicated, and mark'd near the Baſe on the Inſide 
with a Perforation: they gre nearly of the Length 
of the Threads, and are moſt diſtinctly ſeen in 
a newly open'd Flower. 

In the Centre are placed numerous fine Threads, 
with upright Buttons, and in the- Midſt of this 
Cluſter ſtand many oblong Rudiments of Seed- 
veſſels. Theſe have no Footſtalks, they are of a 
columnar Form, and are terminated by pointed 
Tops without any intermediate Style. Theſe Ru- 

diments are ſhorter than the Threads, and they 

| ripen into ſo many longiſh, oval Capſules, with 
crooked pointed Tops; each containing a round, 
thining Seed. 8 

The Number of theſe Filaments, and their 

Adherence to the Receptacle of the Flower, not 


andria: and the numerous Tops or Stigmata, 
for there are no Styles, declare it one of the Ju WY ju 


Polyg yma. 


| + Culture of this Trotiius. 


The Plant. is a Native of all the cooler Part 
of Europe. We have it wild in the Northem 
Counties; and in Wales allo it is very common 
It is moſt frequently found on damp Ground 
on the Sides of Hills, and where there is ſome 
Shade. This ſhews what we ſhould attempt in 
its Culture. 

A Soil of the ſame Kind with that a Plat 
has wild, only richer, is generally the true Me. 
thad of raiſing it in a Garden; and ſuch a Situs. 
tion ſhould be choſen as it has in Nature. There. 
fore let the Gardener mix for his Compoſt for this, 
a Buſhel of Meadow Earth, three Pecks of Pong 
Mud, and ane Peck of Cow Dung well rotted. 

Let him chuſe a riſing Part of the Ground 
where there is ſome Shade; and taking away the 
Mould, fill the Place with this Compoſt, The 
Plant flowers in May, and the Seeds will natu- 
rally ripen in July. | IS 

Let him favour their ripening by clearing 
away the Ground about a thriving Plant; and 
often breaking the Surface, and watering it. 

When the Heads are ripe let him lay them to 
| dry on a Shelf; and after the Seeds have been 
ſhaken out of, them, and harden'd a few Days, 
let them be ſown pretty thick upon this Bed, 
| and cover'd a Quarter of an Inch with fifted 
Mould. 

Let a few Hawthorn Buſhes be thrown upon 
the Ground, and thus leave them to Nature, 

When the young Plants come up they muſt 
| be weeded and watered ; the fineſt of them muſt 
be left ſtanding at a Foot Diſtance, and thus 
they will flower in their full Perfection. 

Once in two Years the Earth ſhould be te- 
moved, in Autumn; and the Roots when large, 
parted ; thus there will be a Supply of ney 
Plants, and the Flowers will always be large, 
and bright in Colour. The Petals will in ſome 


| 


to the Petals, ſhews the Plant one of the Poly- 


be very numerous, but theſe are not the moſt 
beautiful. | 


2. THE FLAMING TULIP. 


Pl 38. This is a Tulip much eſteem'd in Holland, and 
Fig. 2. worthy of all the Regard they ſhew it. Beſide 
the elegant Singularity of its Colouring, the 
Time of the flowering. gives it a particular Me- 
rit, for it comes in after the Generality have loſt 
their Beauty; and ſhould for that Reaſon be 
planted in a ſeparate Bed, or with the two or 
three other late Kinds, not among the Generality 
of the others. 
Few People look into a Bed of Tulips for a 
Flower or two after the reft are faded; and for 
that Reaſon this has been much leſs known, or 


3 


regarded than it deſerves ; for it does not come 
into full Bloom till the general Flogiering is 
over. 
It is one of the many Varieties produced by 
Culture from the common oriental Tulip; and 5 
to be treated, in general, Ake the others. 
The Root is large, and cover'd with a blackiſh 
Skin. Fo 
The Leaves are very broad, of a greyiſh green, 
waved at the Edges, of a firm Subſtance and 
hollow, | 
The Stalk is thick and upright, a Foot by, 


— 


OF GARDENING. 


and of a pale Colour.- There are two or three 
J* | caves on it, like thoſe from the Root, and at 
dize among the Tulips, and inferior to few in the 
Beauty and Singularity of the Colouring. 

The Ground Colour is a pure ſnowy White, 
neither tending at all to the yellow or the grey 
Caſt. The Variegations are Red and Yellow, 
they make a great Shew upon the white Ground : 
and there are' in the beſt Flowers ſeveral 
Gradations between the two Colours, ſuch as 


— — 


Flame Colour, Ora 
the perfect Red and the pure Yellow. 
general, the Red lies in broad and deep Veins 
down the Petals; and the Yellow forms a kind of 
Embroidery on the Edge. 

The Culture of this has nothing particular : it 
is rais'd from Seed among other Varieties ; and 
when obtain'd that Way, muſt be propagated by 
Off: ſets. 


The whole Management ſhould be what we have 


directed for the Tulips in a preceding Number. 


3. 


This is a very elegant Flower, tho' not one of 
'”, thoſe form'd to ſtrike the diſtant Eye with its 
Beauty. The Colours are only two, and theſe ſo 
finely blended, that it requires a near Inſpection 
to trace them fully. 

It is a Variety of the common Oriental Tulip, 
and flowers with the preceding. 

The Root is ſmall, oblong, and cover'd with 
a Cheſnut-colour'd Skin. | 

The Leaves are broad and ſhort, of a blue 
Green, hollow, obtuſe, and not much wav'd at 
the Edges. 

The Stalk is weak and lender : it is ufually 
near a Foot in Length; but, unleſs ſupported, 
does not carry the Flower erect. 

There are two or three Leaves on it altogether 
like thoſe from the Root. At the Top ſtands 
one elegant Flower. 

The Petals are ſix, as in other Tulips ; and 
they naturally throw themſelves open. 

The Colours of theſe are two; a very delicate 
pearly White, and a fine Purple: the White is 
the Ground Colour; and the Purple is laid on in 
oblique Streaks, from the Central Part of each 


Peral to the Edge; and in ſome wav'd Lines at | 


The PEARL and PURPLE TULIP. 


the Top. Theſe are ſmall like Threads, in the 
moſt perfect State of the Flower, and lie ſo near 
one another, that, at a very little Diſtance, the 
Diſtinction is loſt between them and the white 
Spaces; and they give a univerſal Glow of Pur- 
ple to the Flower. | 

The internal Parts are the ſame in Number, 
Form, and Diſpoſition, as in the other Tulips, 
and ſhew it one of the Hexandria Monogynia. 

The Culture in nothing differs from that of the 
others, which we have deliver'd at large in 
a preceding Number. 

Among the Tulips which break from good 
Seedlings, this will be found; and it is afterwards 
to be propagated by Off-ſets. 

The natural late Time of its Flowering, is a 
pleaſing Singularity; and it may be ſomewhat 
farther put back by late Planting ; but if too far 
thrown into Summer, it will not flower ſo well, 
or laſt any Time. A Place leſs expos'd to the 
Sun ſhould be choſen for theſe late Tulips, and 
they ſhould be planted together. They will re- 


quire frequent Waterings toward the Time of 
Flowering. 


4. 


The Gardener muſt be told that Moly is no di- 
N ſtinct Genus of Plants, but properly a kind of 
Garlick: as the Name is old, and long re- 
ceiv'd, we avoid perplexing him at ſetting out, 
with another. 

This Kind has long been well known in our 
Gardens, and all the common Writers have de- 
ſerib d it. They call it Moly latifolium, Moly 
favum, and Moly latifolium luteum odere allii : 


Broad-leav'd Moly, yellow Moly, and broad- lea vd 
yellow Moy, with the Garlick Scent. 


. Lixx us ſeeing the Characters the ſame, ranks 
t with the other Garlicks, and calls it Allium 
ſcapo nudo ſubcylindrico, foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus 
umbella faſtigiata : Garlick, with a faſtigiated Um- 
bel, a naked nearly cylindrick Stalk, and lanceo- 


e. 


late Leaves without Footſtalks. A long Name, 


but needful, becauſe of the numerous Species. 

The Root is roundiſh, white, and juicy : often 
it is double. | | 

The firſt Leaf from the young Plant is ſingle 
when it is to flower there riſe two : theſe ſurround 
and encloſe one another at the Baſes, and are of 
a fine ſtrong Green. They are tea Inches long, 
and of a firm Subſtance : they raiſe themſelves 
from the Ground ; and are ſmall at the Baſe, 
largeſt toward the Middle, and again ſmall to the 
Point: they are a little hollow'd ; and, when 
bruis'd, they have the Garlick Smell. 

The Stalk riſes between them, and is naked, 
firm, though ſlender, and fourteen Inches high. 
| There is no Leaf on this; but at its Top ſtands 


1 


a large | 


nge, and Saffron, beſide June. 
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June. a large Cluſter'of gold yellow Flowers, ſupported Cover them a Quarter of an Inch; . 


—— ſingly on long Footſtalks. They form a kind of 


Umbel ; and the Footſtalks are ſo equal in Length, 
that the Flowers ſtand in the fame Level: not 
rounded, as in moſt of the Umbelliferous Plants, 
or depreſs'd in the Middle, as in ſome of them, 
but flat: This is the Form Liu vs expreſſes 
by the Term faſtigiated. 

The whole Tuft makes a ſpecious Appearance. 
All the Footſtalks riſe from one common Point 
at the Head of the Stalk, and are at firſt enclos'd 
in a rounded Scabbard ; but this ſoon burſts and 
fades. 

Each Flower is plac'd naked on its particular 
Stalk, and is compos'd of fix oblong, narrow 
Petals, which ſtand hollow and erect. 

In their Centre riſe ſix Filaments, equal to the 
Petals in Length, and ſmaller from the Bottom 
to the Top, terminated with oblong upright But- 
tons. In the Midſt of theſe is plac'd the Rudi- | 
ment of the ſucceeding Seed-veſfel, - which is 
roundiſh, but mark'd with three ſlight Ridges, 
from which riſes a ſingle Style, crown'd with an 


acute Head. The Seed-veſſel ripens in a ſhort | 


three-parted Form, with three Valves, three Cells, 
and numerous rounded Seeds. | 

The fix Filaments ſhew it one of the Hexandria 
of Linn vs, his ſixth Claſs; and the ſingle 
Style marks it as one of the firſt Section under 
that Head. | 


Culture of this ALLIUM. 


The Plant is a Native of the Mountainous 
Parts of Europe, the Alps and Pyreneans, and is 
very common by the Sides of Hills in Hungary. 
It thrives beſt where there is a rich Soil with ſome 
Shade and Moiſture, 

In Gardens tis hardy, and eaſily kept alive; 
the Gardener therefore allows it little Care or At- 
tention; but he may raiſe it to a very ſuperior 
Degree of Excellence by better Management. 
His common Way is to procure Off-ſets; and 
he plants theſe not where they will thrive beſt, but 
where he ſees a Vacancy in a Border. 


Let him chuſe the Spot, adapt the Soil, and | 


raiſe the Plant from Seed; and he will ſee Flowers 
very different from thoſe the common Gardener 
raiſes, according to his common Guide's Direc- 
tion. | 

Mix up a Compoſt in this Manner : 

A Barrow of rich Meadow - Earth, the ſame 
Quantity of River-Mud, a Buſhel of Wood-Pile 
Earth, and five Pecks of Sand. 

Mark ſome good Plants when in Flower, as 
they now are, and keep the Ground clear and well 
water'd about them: tye up the Stems to Sticks 
and when the Seed-veſlel is ripen'd, and ready to 
{plit, cut off the Head, and lay it on a Shelf in 
an airy Room. 


The Compoſt will be by that Time ready: if 


mix'd up in June, and two or three Times turn'd, 
it will in September be fit for Uſe. 

Take out the Mould in a ſhaded Part of the 
Nurſery ; put in this Compoſt, and ſcatter on the 
Seeds. 


hence the vain Toil of their Commentators. 


Piece of Hawthorn over the Place. Let d 


Piece be weeded and water'd from Time to 
Time. 2 | 
When the young Plants appear, let them by 
thin'd; and when their Leaf decays, ſift oye; 
them half an Inch of the ſame Compoſt, 
When they flower, mark the fineſt ; and 
in the third Week of Auguſt prepare a Piece of 
Ground for them in the Garden. Let the ſame 
Compoſt be us d. Level the Surface, place the 
Roots regularly at a Foot Diſtance, and cover 
them three Inches. The next Year about thi, 
Time they will flower in full Perfection. 

After this, every Year let them be taken up in 
Auguſt, and the Off-ſets taken off. Let fich 
Compoſt be ug'd, and let them be planted as a 
firſt. | 
It has been by this Method I rais'd thoſe Plants 
of Moly, which appear'd to Gardeners a new Spe- 
ciesz ſo much ſuperior to the Plant in its uſual 
State. If the curious Reader will compare the 
Method of Management with that given by the 
common Writers, he will not be at a Loſs for the 
Reaſon. —_ | 

The Word Moly (for it is a Greek Name) oc. 
curring frequently in the Writings of the An- 
tients, the Curious have been at Pains to find to 
what Plant it truly belong'd. They do theſe Wii. 
ters a great deal of Honour: many of them knew 
too little Botany to underſtand themſelves; and 


Some very reverend Names among them, by 
Moly, mean Harmala, wild Rue; a Plant as dif- 
ferent from the Garlick Kind, as any two that can 
be imagin'd. 

Homer, who talks of Moly as an Herb ſhewn 
by the Gods to Mankind for its Virtues, gives no 
farther Deſcription of it, than that the Root is 
black, and the Flower white : 


eg pev peru tert yanux): de enet oN aeg. 


So much alſo Ovip knew of it, and tranſcrib'd 
faithfully ; 


—— Florem dederat Cyllenius album 
— nigra radice retentum. 


and this the great Men, who undertook to ex- 
plain their Works, and from them all Antiquity, 
apply d to the wild Rue. | 
Doubtleſs, a Plant with a black Root and white 
Flowers, if the Deſcription go no farther, may 
find many Names: but Tyzoenr asTvus, the Fa- 
ther of Natural Hiſtory, better deſcribes the Plant: 
he ſays it had a Root like an Onion, but black, 
and Leaves of the Squill. x 
This probably was the Plant meant by HowER, 
for THzoPHR asTUs liv'd neareſt his Time; and 
this refers to the white flower'd Moly, a Plant, as 
this yellow, of the Garlick Kind, whoſe Root is on 
the Outſide black ; lefs elegant than this golden 
flower'd Species, tho* more celebrated of Anti- 
quity. 
As ſome confounded the Harmala, and Mog, 
others have perplex'd themſelves between the com- 
mon Yellow Kind, and the true White. The) 
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To that Plant, not. amis, belongs the Culture 
our Gardeners give to Moy y. for, being a Native 


of light and baren Sands, in open Expoſures, it June. 


bears, with us, a looſe poor Earth, and an unſnaded 
Botder; but tis otherwiſe in Reſpect of this, 
native of damp and ſhadowy Places. 
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F. ALTERNATE-FTOWERED GLADIOLUS: 


wie” 515 $1. 0 179 b 
We propoſe. here do the Gardener's Care, a 
Plant well-known, but not always well manag' d; 
whoſe Flowers give it a Right to a Place in every 
Garden ; and afford the Gardener an Opportunity 
of vety advantageouſly ſhewing his ſuperior Skill in 
filling the Colour, and enlarging their Body, 

He is us'd to undetſtand the Gladiole or Corn- 
flag, as of two Kinds; the one with the Flowers 
all on one Side the Stalk, the other with them diſ- 
pod d alternately on both: theſe are not di- 
ſtinct Species, but Varieties of the fame Stock. 
Both may be rais'd from Seeds of the ſame Plant; 
and he may unite their Excellencies. 

In the common Courſe of Things, the Flowers 
are fewer and larger in thofe Plants where they 
hang all on one Side, and more numerous, but 
ſmaller where they are on both. Comtnonly, allo, 
the Colour in this laſt Caſe is inferior. 

We ſhall ſhew him by what Method he may 
encreaſe the Number of Flowers, without dimi- 

niſhing the Luſtre; and throw them on both Sides 
the Stalk, while they are as large as uſually feen 
on one. x 12 8 A 2:0 

The Plant has been a great while familiar in 
our Gardens, and is deſcrib'd by all the common 
Authors: they led the Gardener into his Miſ- 
take, of ſuppoſing the two Varieties we have nam d 
to be diſtin& Species; and TournzrorrT, theif 
Oracle's Oracle, has indeed, in moſt Caſes, been 
the Cauſe. | 

Authors in general have deſcrib'd it under the 
proper Name Gladiolus; ſome have call'd it X7phion. 
The Epithets of Diſtinction have been generally 
taken from its Place of Growth; Narbonenſis and Ha- 
licus, the Italian or the Narbon Gladiole; and thoſe 
who diſtinguiſh the Varieties as Species, have 
nam'd them, from the Diſpoſition of the Flowers, 

uno verſu, and binis ordinibus : Gladiole, with the 
Flowers hanging one Way, and Gladiole with two 


| Series of Flowers. 


The Engliſ̃ʒ Name is Corn-flag, but *tis little 
us d; our Gardeners have been taught Latin 
Terms, and 'tis to their Credit they endeavour to 
remember them. 

Lixxævus, who juſtly conſiders the Plant as 
the ſame in both theſe States, names it, without 
Reference to that Diſpoſition, Gladiolus foliis enſi- 
formibus floribus diftantibus : Sword-leav'd Gladiole 
wich diſtant Flowers. This is the Diſtinction from 
thoſe Kinds in which they hang over one another 
Flole, and in the Manner of Scales. 

The Root is roundiſh, ſmall, cover'd with 


— Skins, and hung from the Baſe with Fi- 
res. 


No 38. 


The Leaves are narrow; long, ſharp-pbinted; 
and: of a fine freſh Green. a 

The Stalk riſes amidſt theſe, and is ſurrounded 
and ericlos'd by them at the Baſes. It is ſmooth, 
round, of a pale green, tolerably erect, and twd 
Tue Top is decorated with a fine long 
Spike of Flowers, large, and of a very glowing 
Crimſon... Theſe have no Cup, but in the Place 
of one a few vague light ſcaly Scabbatds. 
The Flower is large, and compos'd of ſix ob- 
long Petals, united at their Baſes ; fo that if the 
Student pleaſes, he may call them Segments of 
one Petal z the Part where they unite is tubular 
and crooked: = e 

The Petals or Segments are obtuſe at the End: 
three of them, plac'd upwards, ſtand near 
to one andther, and are convergent ; the three 
others are more diſtinct from theſe, and from one 
another. 8 | 
On ſeparating the Petals, there will be found 
three Filaments, crown'd with oblong Buttons, 


They riſe alternately between the Segments of the 


Flower, and throw themſelves upwards atnong the 
three convergent and ſuperior Petals. | 

Below the Receptacle of the Flower is plac'd a 
Rudiment of the Seed; this gives Riſe to a ſim- 
ple Style, as long as the Filaments, and crown'd 
with a three-parted Head. pn 

The Claſs of the Plant is ſeen fimiliarly in the 
three Filaments : they refer it to the third in the 
Linn AN Syſtem, the Triandria; and the ſingle 
Style ſhews it one of the Monogynia. 


The Seed-veſſel is ſwoln, oblong, obtuſe, and 


mark'd with three Ridges: it has three Valves 


and three Cells, with numerous roundiſh hooded 
Seeds. | 


Culture of this GLADiorE. 
The Plant is a Native of the Southern Parts 
of Europe, where it is found moſt flouriſhing in 4 
light rich Soil, not wholly expos'd to the Nbon 
Sun. 
This is the Gardener's Rule for its Culture: 
Let him chuſe a Spot that has the Morning 
Rays; that is defended from the North Wind, 
and ſhelter'd from the South Sun; and there lay 
in a light rich Compoſt; in this the Plants are to be 
rais'd from Seed, and in this they muſt flower : 
only letting it be chang'd for freſh of the ſame 
Kind every other Year, 
The common Method of propagating them is by 
parting the Roots; but tis not thus we direct our 
Pupil to manage Flowers. 
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a TOMPLEAT BODY 


June, 


'' In thoſe Kinds which ard mere Varieties, uhdindt | 


— ceruin to be produc'd alike from Seed; and 4 


thoſe double Flowers wlüek rhpers no Sed of mel 


own, he muſt have Recourſe do chis Mechen by | Chance among 
Off-ſers; cho beſide that we ſhall always. are 


tainty from. Seeds, . 
louring, we adviſe him to take off the Off-ſers at 
Times, becauſe, Jike Suckers round a Flowering- 
Shrub, they; exhauſt the; Nouriſhment,] and cd 
Flowers are rendered weaker ; but tis not to plant 
the Method by Seed is eaſy, and on this alone we 
would have him depend for a Succeſſiun. 
Let him thark foine Plants: for Steid ; ſelefting 
ſuch as have a firm Stalk. and large Flowers; no 
Matter for their Number or Diſpoſition, '' Let the 
Ripening of theſs be promoced by all paſſible Aſ- 
fiſtance ; let no Plant ſtund near chem; let the 
Mould be often broke about the Root, aud [oitie- 
times water'd; and let the Stalk be tyd up to d 


o 


Wind. 


When che Seed. eile ate full grown and well 
harden'd, let the Head be cut off, and laid on 4 
paper'd Shelf. A Week after this let the Seeds 
de ſhook out; and after ten Days lying upon the 
fare Shelf, they will be petfeRtly karden u and fit 
for Sowing. 

te vill by an Tire be the tight Sai bt 
ſowing them. 

Let a Part of the Nurſery be choſen that is 
ſhelter?d from the North Wind, and from the 
Nooh-day Sun. Let the Mould be taken out, 
rr 
light rich Compoſts chis ſow the Seeds, in 
the latter End of September, und cover them a 
Finget's Breadth with the ſame Compoſt.  . 

Let the Bed have the common Care of Weed- 
ing, Watering, and Defence from Injuries ; and 
the Plants will appear and take their Growth fa- 
vourably. 


In the Autumn fallowing,. let another Bed, 
larger than the firſt, be prepar'd with the fame 
Compoſt, and the Roots taken up and planted in 
this, at five Inches Diſtance. Here they are to 
ſtand till they flower, keeping the Bed weeded 
and water'd as neceſſary. 

When they flower, let the Gardener mark four 
or five of the fineſt, that is, of ſuch as have the 
ſtraiteſt Stalks, and the largeſt Flowers. 

When the Seaſon of Flowering is paſt; let al 
the reſt be taken up and clean'd, and laid on a 


k 4 7 32 101 


Mat in an airy Room to lrarden; A 
i — en be planted our in Jax 
the" Borders; to the th 
dance amhgng other Flowers, ; : | 
„Let thoſe. Roots which were marked fo Sees 


| mils in the Beg out dom theit Stems after th. 


Nowering over, n. 
Inch of Mould. 

Keep at chery and in Spring alu te 11 
obſetving not to c wo mir the Roots. Place 
a Stick by each, in Time, as tall as the 
in eig 60 rige, and from Tine 10 Fitne tye ap 
the Stall. Let all poffible Care be taken of the 
Flunts ; for this Tear they are to ſtand for Sced. 


ter "this be ripen's with, the fame Care, an 
MW in the fame Manner as we directed the 6. 


mer Year; and in the inning of September 
d mins up is dr pt . a 


This, with the fame Management directed 6 
the other, will produce the fineſt Flowers the 
Plant is capable of ſhewing, They will be nume 
rous, J. and gloriouſly colour d; and 
will ſtand e 
Series, ſo much eſteem d: that is, in an alternate 
Order on, the to Sides of a_wav'd. and curl 
Stalk. 

Theſe ſhould be marked when in Flower: 10 
| when, the Juj: ar daun following, the Rees 
Planted together in 2 —— Ded from that 
which has the others, tber wi in cher Kid 
be no leſs handſome. 

This is a Proceeding that takes up fix or om 
Tears: it will therefore, to Perſons unacquainted 
with theſe Things, ſeem a difficult and tedious 
Proceſs 4 but to thoſe us'd to the Care of 2 Gar- 
den and Nurſery, it is known well enough that 
there is little in theſe Things: one Bed of Secd- 
lings takes its Time and Chance among the 
others; and there is no particular Trouble in 


Alta and emanegitg it, in common with the ref 
of the Ground, 


: After a Stock of fine Flowers is thus ob- 

tain'd, they may be propagated, if the Gardenet 
pleaſe, by Off-ſersz but tis beſt to keep Seed- 
Beds always growing; faving from Time w 
Time. the Seeds. of the fineſt Plants for th 
Purpoſe, 

He who has not manag'd the Cladolr thi 
Way, or ſeen it where it has been manag'd ſo, 


does not know to what Perfection it is poſſible to 
raiſe it. 
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Te & es, Ther e- ad me td Yeepit" aka peter red, und with white. - There is 
L gf in the Ext Gardens, and ſcurce one ſo ſpe- Prettineſs in theſe ſeveral Appearances, bur che 
on Ir 0 000 common to be much regerded : 


but the W 4 falſe Taste: H nem brought fron 
America, the whicke Botatiic World wund refound 
wich its Praiſe.” a te 
e 
have failed to name the Pia its Luſtre and its 
Virtues recommending it. They have, in gene- 
ral alſo, called it by the fame Name Pon; and 
this particular Kind they call the Double and the 
Female Piony. They deſcribe a Male Piony, a 
Dwarf Piony, and others all which Lin- 


8 tion, Peonia, the Piopy. 


ay thinks, the whole Differences whence el 


rr Fri 
pf pleno rubro majore, and Peonia fen 


The Root is long and tuberous, brown. on the 
outſide, pale within, arid of an unpleaſing Tafte.. | 


The Leaves are and irregularly divided 
into a Multitude of Parts, which are oblong, 


ſtance z of a full green on the Upper-ſide, aud 
pale underneath. The main Footſtalks are of a 


Diviſions, are often ting d with red. 
The Stalk is round, green, thick, irregularly 
divided, and two Foot and a half high, The 
Leaves' on this "reſemble thoſe from the Root, 
but that they have fewer Diviſions. | 

Their Flowers are numerous and extreamly | 
beautiful. Their firſt Appearance is in a vaſt 


ſmall Cup form'd of five unequal Leaves; which 
are rounded, hollow'd, and naturally turn back 
at the Top and Sides; this Cup remains with the 
Fruit. | 

The Bud by degrees opening ſeveral Ways, 
diſcloſes itſelf in form of a vaſt ſpecious double 
Flower, compoſed of innumerable Petals, all 
large, and all deeply and finely ſtain'd with crim- 
fon; but of various Size and Shape, 

The outer Petals, or thoſe which riſe imme- 
diately within the Cup, are large and rounded, 
Theſe are naturally five; they conſtitute the 
Flower when ſingle, and they are the Baſe of 
all this glorious Fullneſs : the reſt which fill 
the Body of the Flower are of irregular and 
uncertain Form, ſome flatted and plain ; others 
waved, curled, and indented at the Top; ſome 
broad and ſhort, others longer and narrow, and 
lome hollow at the Baſe, others all the Way; 
and not unfrequently there are ſome which mi- 
mick the Shape of the Leaves of the Plant. 

The whole is ſtain'd when the Flower is in its 
plain perfect State, with a uniform deep crim- 


lon: but there are many Varieties in this Re- 
ſpect: ſome are pale, and ſome ting'd with a 


ae refers to one otigindl Flarn, calling it with- 


pale geen: and the Branches which ſuppors the | 


oval Bud, of a deep crimſon Colour, placed in | 


. 


t 


true Glory of the Flower is W the Colour is 
rey Mme 


: 27) RAO cus uf G Phan, at te 


| the Student £6 I ſingle Flower. Let him examine 


fuck à one, whether Male of Female, Dwarf, or 
by whatever other Nami it Is called, and he will 
find the Parts alike. 

The Cup and the five Petals here form the 
Whole Flower: m its Centre rife a vaſt Number 
of flender and ſhort Filaments, crown d with up- 
— ve oblong, ſquare Buttons; and in the Midſt 

theſe appear the Ruditnents of the Seed-veſlels, 
They are upright, of a greyiſh green, and hairy: 
their Number is properly two, but in this Re- 
ſpeft Nature wantons extreamly under the various 
Circumftances of Culture: they will be ſometimes 
three, four, or five. There riſe no Styles from 
thoſe, but. each is crown'd with a flatted, oblong, 
obtuſe, colour'd Head. ; 

The Filaments being traced to their Origin, 
are found to rife from the Receptacle : this 
makes the Plant one of the Polyandria of Li- 
us: and as the natural-Number of the Ru- 


diments, with their Styles is two, it muſt a 
uncut at the Edges, obtuſe, and of a firm Sub- | 


DR. you the Digynia. 


Culture of this Prony. 


The aicel Geadener noods not be told the 

Piony is a Plant that needs little of his Care to 
raiſe it: but as we have ſaul on many other 
Oceaſions,, there is a Way by allowing it a little 
more than the common Attention, to bring it to 
a great deal more than the common Beauty. 
. It is a Native of many Parts of Europe and 
the Zaſ z and naturally loves a deep, light Mould, 
and Shelter. It is found in greateſt Perfection, 
toward the Edges of Foreſts, and on the Sides of 
Hills near Spfings. This muſt be the judicious 
Gardener's. Rule for its Culture. 

It will ao where flower ſo well, or continue fo 
long in Beauty as under ſhade, and where there 
is ſome Moiſture. This it has from Nature, and 
this is a great Advantage. There are ſuch Places 
in all Gardens; and few Things will grow in 
them : therefore ler che firſt Care. be to fix upon 
ſuch a Spot. No Compoſt is required, only let 
the comnion Mould of the Border be well dug 
up two Spades Depth. 

In the third Week in Auguſt, let ſome of 
the Off- ſets be taken from the Root of a thrive- 
ing Plant; and let them be large, and furniſh'd 
with good Buds, 

Plant four of theſe in the Bed at a Yard Diſ- 
tance from one another. 


As ſoon as this is done, ſow on the ſame Spot 


ſome Seeds ſaved from a fine ſtrong Plant, with 
large ſingle Flowers. 

Theſe will ſhoot the ſucceeding Spring; and 
may be kept upon the Bed till they are of a 


Growth to tranſplant. Theſe ſhould then be re- 


moved 
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June. moved into a a like $ Situation and Sol in che Nur- | 
— — ſery; and kept there till | 
have double Flowers, ek fineſt 
toad be er gl u. Pe ofthe ld 

1 4 2222 ** 948A II. } | ft 1 os 

They muſt be planged: a the ſave Diſtance of 
2 Yard under, and treated in tha ' ſame Mannet 
a5. the others. Cotmbn"Gatden Mould:is to be 
the Soil, but it muſt be chang d eyery Year. The 
Seaſon for this is the End of Auguſ and at that 


wenn Ie n 


5 —— 


"If this be done every Tear a as it ought, to 
81 5 Pn” in Beauty, the Off: ſets 

all; rr 

Markey Bal — of 1 due Bigneſs for 


flowering, with. Strength, and they mult then be 


planted. in various Parts. of the Garden, obſerve. 

ing to put them here there is ſome. Shade. 
Therold Roct being thus clear d. of its Off. ſets 

annually, and refreſh'd with new would, will 
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We have told the Gardetier thete were yet ſome 
late Kinds of Fritillary to come under his Notice; 
and there is not among them a more e elegant one 
than the preſent. 

It is a ſeedling Variety from the common 
purple Kind, and innern and im proves al its 
Excellences. 

The Root is moderately . 5 and has many 
Fibres. | 

The Lai are of a deep green, long, nar- 
row, obtuſe, hollow'd, and of a "fleſhy - Sub- 
ſtance. 

The Stalk is ten Inches high, eur ge at the 
Baſe 93 * a pore , and tolerably 
firm, 8 

The Leaves on this ſtand all 3 and 
at Diſtances; they reſemble thoſe from the Root, 
but that they are ſmaller; and their Ends are 
often purpliſh, ® 

One Flower hangs from the Top of the Stalk ; 
and this is large, and of the moſt perfect Shape: 
hollow'd as a Cup, rounded at the Baſe; and 
form'd of fix Petals, which ſtand very regular- 
ly, and tura in their Points at firſt, but have 
them perfectly ſtrait when the Flower is full 
blown. 

Three or four of the upper Leaves uſually 
riſe perpendicularly over the Flower, and are of 
a freſher green than the others; theſe add great- 
ly to the Beauty of the Plant. 

The Colouring of the Flower has a Delicacy 
and Variety that no other of the Fritillary Kind 
excceds, and few can be ſaid to equal. 

The Chequering is not formally regular, but 
it is very pleaſing. 

The ground Colour of the F lower is a deli 
cate fleſhy Hue; there runs down the Middle of 
each Petal a broad Rib of Olive, and the Spots 
are of a Lemon Colour: they have ſomething of 
the ſquare Shape, that makes the Chequer-work 
in the other Kinds; and they are diſpoſed in 
ſuch a Manner as to favour it, but there is not 


Pl. 38. 
Fig. 7. 


the Exactneſs as in many others. | 
Ihe Charkdtery are the 22 h 66 6. 
other Fritillaties, and its Claſs that of the Hexan- 
Aa, the ſixth in the LIMA AN Syſtem. 
Its Culture in nothing differs from that of 
other Pritillaries: this has been deliver'd at large 
in à preceding Nutnber, and therefore needs not 
be repeated here. 
It will de occaſionally found among the Plants 
| raiſed from Seeds of the common purple Fritil. 
lary; and whenever it is teen, ſhould be mark'd 
for a particular Bed. 
The Beauty of © theſe late Fritillaties is loſt 


when they are planted promiſcuouſly among the 


others; for they do not come into floper til 
the reſt are decay d, and the Beds are no longer 
examin'd,: to ſhew this in its Beauty, and pre- 
ſerve it in that Perfection for the utmoſt Time 
theſe frail Elegancies cap laſt, this Method is to 
be obſerved. ' 

Let a particular Bed be prepared for them in 
a Part of the Garden where the 'Sun does not 
come, except till about Ten in the Morning, 

Let this be made up with the ſame Compoſt 
we directed for the other Fritillaries ; and let this, 
with thoſe other Kinds we have particularized for 
their late flowering, be planted in it at a Foot 
Diſtance. | 

Let them have leſs Water than the other 


ed, and the Surface be once in ten Days broke 
with a Trowel. This will diſpoſe it to retain the 
Dews, and nothing more is required. 

The Plants, with the ſame as 
the other Fritillaries, in all other Reſpects, will 
afford a pleaſing and ſurpriſing Shew, at a Time 
when they have paſſed their Bloom : and be- 
ing thus preſerved from the Noon-day. Sun, they 
will continue in flower much longer than thoſe 


which. in the common Way come in muck 
earlier. 


key bs 


Kinds; but let the Bed be kept conſtantly weed- 
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he Ae of the Flower-Garden; for this M. 2k: 


H E Seaſon is now come for 

thoſe fibrous rooted Flowers which ſucceed 
by Layers 3 and let the Gardener begin with his 
Pinks and Carnations. 

The Mithod of raifing che Carndtion in ih 
highelt Perfection; and of obtaining new Flowers, 

is from Seed: chis we ſhall deliver at large when 
4 of ſome of the fineſt Kinds in a ſuc- 
ceeding Number: here we give the Way of en- 
creaſing the Plants which are worthy that Care, 
by the much eaſier Method of laying. 

[t is the Nature of the Carnation to ſend out 
from the Head of the Root many oblique Shoots. 
As ſoon as theſe are long enough to bear laying, 
that ſhould be done; for always the younger the 
Shoot the better it roots: they are in favourable 
Seaſons fit for the Purpoſe about this Time; in 
others, a Week or two longer does the Buſineſs. 

Provide for this Service, a Quantity of rich 
Garden Mould, a Penknife with a ſharp and thin 
Point; and ſeveral little hooked Pegs, or forked 
Sticks. Let every thing be in Readineſs, and the 
Work will go on pleaſantly. 

Clear away any Filth that lie about the 
Plant; then ſtir the Surface of the Mould ; and 
lay on as much of the freſh as will raiſe it about 
three Quarters of an Inch, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the Length and Manner of Growth in the 
Shoot, 1 

The Deſign of this is, that the Mould may 
riſe conveniently to the Shoots; and there may 
be no Violence in bringing them down : for this 
is often the Occaſion of their ſlipping off; and if 
that be not the Caſe, the Juices do not flow freely 
where the Shoot is put too much out of its natu- 
ral Direction. 

This done, clean the Shoots, and prepare 
them one by one for laying : fix upon a ſtrong 
Joint, about the middle Part of the Shoot, and 
with the Penknife ſlit it from that Joint two- 
thirds of the Space toward the next. 

Then pull off the lower Leaves; and cut off 
the Tops of thoſe at the Head of the Shoot; cut 
two or three gaſhes lightly in the Joint, below 
the Slit; and then open the Mould to receive 
the Layer. -Preſs it down gently and gradually 
at the Joint, and make the Top riſe as upright 
as may be: only in this let Patience rather be 
uſed, than Violence at once. See that the Slit 
be open when the Shoot is thus got into a right 
Poſition ; and then faſten it down with one of the 
little Sticks prepared for that Purpoſe. 

This done, cover up the Body of the Shoot 


with the Mould; and when all are laid that be- 


long to one Root, in this Manner, ge em a 
gentle Watering. 


No 38. 


n every other Day to 
ſee they all keep in their due Place; and as often 
as the Mould grows dry, give them a gentle 
Watering, See that the Mould is not waſh'd off 
in this; and if any ſuch Thing happen, bring 
on other Mould in the Place. In this Manner let 


chem be manag'd till the laſt Week in Aupuſt, and 


they will then be in a fit Condition for ——— 


This being a kind of middle Seaſon bation 


the Spring, and the late Summer and autumnal 


Flowers, the Gardener ſhould go the whole 
Round of his Borders with a careful Eye to take 
off the uſeleſs Growths, and ſecure the others. 

The Stalks of all thoſe Spring Plants which 
have done. flowering, muſt be cut down near the 
Ground, and ſome Mould drawn up over the 
Stumps. 

We have told the Gardener What Roots he is 
to take up, and preſerve for planting at another 
Seaſon ; they are the bulbous, and ſome of the 
tuberous Kinds; we ſpeak here” of ſuch as do not 
require that Management. 

This done, and the Borders thus far clear'd, let 
him cut ſome Sticks of different Lengths ; and 
take ſome green worſted in his Hand, and tie up 
the Stalks of all thoſe Plants which are to come 
into flower in the ſucceeding Months. 


Few know how much the full Beauty of theſe 
Flowers depends upon this Management. The 


Wind will often break off their Stalks at the 
| Head of the Root; or at leaſt crack and wound 


them there ſo, that they will ſtand awkwardly, and 
be irregularly ſupply'd afterwards with Nouriſh- 
ment. 

In this Caſe, tho? the Damage itſelf is not ſeen, 
its Effects are very viſible : the Plant does not take 
its regular or proper Growth; and the Flowers 
are poor. 

When the Stalk is too ſtrong to break in this 
Manner, the Effect is worſe, the Root is drawn 
backward and forward, as the Plant rocks about; 
and being looſen'd in the Ground, it can af- 
ford but a poor Quantity of Nouriſhment to the 
Stem. The Leaves thus loſe their F reſhneſs, 


Tune. 


— — 


which is their great n. and the Flowers are 


E 

*" The firſt Froſts in Autumn alſo deſtroy the 
Plant ; for the opening at the Foot of the-Stalk 
by its rocking about, lets in their Influence, 

All this Damage is prevented by tying up the 
Plants at this Seaſon. Let the Sticks be longer 
than each is high at preſent; and let the Stalk 
be ty'd up in ſeveral Places, 

Let ſome Mould after this be drawn up about 
the Head of the Root ; and the dead Leaves, if 
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June. there be any, pick'd away. Thus they will be 
—— ſecured for flowering well. 

The Sticks muſt be no higher than will ſerve | 
for the laſt tying. when the Plants have their full 
Growth; and thus the Flowers and ſome Leaves 
riſing above it, no part either of thay pr of the | 
tying will be ſeen, 


Let the Roots of ch of the bulbow d. 


— 


berous Spring Flowers as have their Leaves pon 
decay d, be taken up, clean'd, and laid on 3 
Mat 1m harden; for putting up till the Time of 
- planting : the decaying of the Leaves is the Gar. 
deners Notice for doing this, and he will find that 
Signal now remind him of it in many of che 
CFE INS 8 


June, 


4%S z<s 


'E have | direfted. the ray in 25 

Seeds of ſeveral of the fibrous rooted 

ennial Plants: Wall- Karp Fox- gloves, 

Sweet-williams, Fedyfaruins! und many other 

Kinds, fucceed extremely well in that Manage- 

ment. Theſe will > on fam 's to 4 1 
Sire for tranſplanting. ! 

A Piece of Ground jn forme Fat of the Nur- 
ery, that is not too much expoſed to the Noon- 
day Sun, muſt be ſelected for this Purpoſe ; and 
divided into as many Beds as there are Kings of 
Flower Plants, 'which want this Management. 

Let Lines be drawn lengrhways and acroſs 
of theſe, at different Diſtances, as to the 
Growth and natural Bigneſs of the Plants, and 
let them be removed each into its ſeparate Piecs | 
in a cloudy Eyening,, es 

They muſt be water'd carefully all they. have 
taken — root; and then kept free, from Weeds 
till the Beginning of Ofober, which is the Time 
for bringing them into the Places where they ng 
to, flower. 

Conxinue the Teng Cypings of dach hardy 
Kinds, a5, wall ids 
Ground. 

This Weck a very "od Ties Gs planting 
thus the ſeveral Kinds of Lychnidea's, the Star- 
worts, and Double Sweet - williams. 

The Ground bir be well dug ; the Cuttings 
put in with Caution, and they muſt be water'd at 
Times, and ſhaded from the Noon-day Sun, 

A great deal of Care muſt be now taken, of 
che Trees planted out in Spring; and of thoſe, yer 
in their Seed-beds : Heat and Drought are come- 
ing on, and they are deſtructive to both. 


The Stedhings in _.their Beds. muſt be on 


water d; and if the Spot be. ſo. much open to 
the Sun that they flag, notwithſtanding che 
Waterings, they muſt be defended bas a Reed- 


hedge. 


. . 
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| Pogue Waring vb ada for thoſe 
which have deen and for ſuch a5 
are of more Growth, — de weeehry to h/ 
ſome Turf, a0 we have before directed on other 
Occaſions, ou * 2 


** 5 
e & de 1 AA Trees may be. 
with good' Mariigement; laid this Week C2 
— OR, is in the Cholce 


Encreafe, Te 
x they will be 


take toberable root Ae 
very Heel te fail! and this” rodting in time will 


depench partly upott the Choice of Branches; 
Me 6 11 
| quently wattf'd. 


I is an Obſervation that through- 
out all theſe Kinds, that Joi Lk Shootz 
will ſtrike root the moſt — *ug Therefore let 
ſuch be choſen; and as the Summer is a dy- 

ing Seaſon, let the Part that is laid i in be cover- 
| ed deeper with Mould | than uſual, and often 

water . 
They muſt be fallen d — in theip Place to 

Promote their taking 100 3 and in thoſe Kinds 
| which require moſt Moiſture (which is. declared 


ö 


under their particular Heads) the Place ſhould 
be cover'd with ſome of the fame kind of Turf 
before hand. 
| This Weck let the careful Gardener: go over 
all his Evergreens, with his Knife, reducing the 
rude Growth of Branches. Whatever Form they 
are intended to be raiſed to, their Stems muſt be 
cover d; and this can only be done by taking off | 
the luxuriant Growth of the young Branches. 
Nature is ſtrong in theſe; and when the End 
af a Shoot is cut off, there riſe in its Place 
| Numbers from, the Sides ; theſe cover- the Body, 
which would, be ſeen . every Opening of 
| the others, 
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HIS Week let ſome of the Apricots that 
come in later than the Maſculine, be inocu- 
lated ; and the earlieſt of the Peaches. The Me- 
thod we have given already, and need only cau- 
tion the- Gardener to be obſervant and careful in | 
every little Article; for -npan; this. che Jueres | 
. wholly depends. 
Let him look to the new-planted Trees, which | 
we order'd to be ſecur'd by Stakes, and thoſe 
againſt Walls and Eſpaliers, by Nailing. If they 
rock about now they will ſoon be deſtroy'd, for 
there is no Seaſon at which they can leſs bear it. 
Let the new Shoots of Wall and Efpalier Trees, 
that grow properly, be faſten'd down in different 
Places as they encreaſe in Length, and the Stakes 
and Tyeing be kept ſecure and firm in the others. 
Let them have a little Mould carefully drawn up 
about their Stems z and from Time to Time, ac- 
cording to the Drought of the ſucceeding Seaſon, 
let them be water'd, and all the Caution us'd for 
their Safety that we haye directed for thoſe in the 
Nurſery, which are in a like Condition. 
The Berberry Buſh, which has now ſhewn the 
full Beauty of its Flowers, will be ſet for Fruit; 
and this is a Time when the Gardener may, by a 


little Aſſiſtance, greatly i improve its Bigneſs, Co- 
lour and Flavour. This is a Seaſon when the Tree 


requires more. than ordinary Nouriſhment ; and 


yet, in the uſual Way of Mane, nothing 
is at this Time done. 


If the Ground be over · rxun with Weeds, they will 
drain too much of the Nouriſhment which ſhould 
go to the new Fruit; if the Trees be too cloſe 
they will ſtarve one another; and if the Seaſon 
prove dry, and the Earth be hard, their Roots 
will be able to take in very little Juice, at a Time 
that they require moſt of all. Theſe Accidents 
uſually all happen; the ſecond from an Error in 
the Gardener's Judgment, and the others from 
his 

If the Fruit be ſupply d well with Nouriſhment 


will fail, and all will have a fine Colour and Fla- 
vour, (Otherwiſe they are too often wn in all 
theſe Particulars. 


be planted in Wilderneſs Quarters, or Hedges; or 
too cloſe, to one another, or to any other Trees: 
they ſhould have a Piece of Ground dug purpoſely 
for them; they ſhould be planted four Yards 
aſunder; and have all the Attention of other 
Fruit-Trees. 

The Sail ſhould: be loamy and ſtrong, and it 
ſhould be dug up Two-ſpade deep before they are 
Planted, The Shrubs ſhould be rais'd from 
Layers, and theſe ſhould be laid from well eſta- 
bliſh'd Trees, which bear the Fruit without Ker- 
nels. This is a great Advantage in the Berberry, 
and is not to be obtain'd with tolerable Certainty 
any Way beſide, 

The Layers will be fit to take up in one Year, 
and ſhould then be planted in a Nurſery, to ſtand 

3 


ar this Time, the Buoches will be full any one in four of that Kind; for the Mixture of 
white and red will have a pleaſing Effect both 


To have fine eden the Shrubs ſhould not | 
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two more. At the End of this Time the 8 
muſt be dug up for them, as we have directed, 
and the young Trees planted: and they muſt have 
the common Care of watering and defending them 
till rooted, which we have directed for other 
Trees. 

After this, they wil ſoon be in a Condition of 
bearing Fruit; and both in the Seaſon of its 
Ripeneſs, and the earlier Period of their Flower- 
ing, they will afford a moſt pleaſing Object. 

In the Nurſery they muſt be train'd up with a 
ſingle and ſtrait Stem, and the ſame Form muſt 
be preſerv'd in this Plantation. At about a Yard 
from the Ground the Branches ſhould be ſuffered 
to riſe, and there may very well be allow'd about 
fix of theſe in this Place. From this Part the Stem 
ſhould be kept clear to fourteen Inches higher, and 
it ſhauld be preſery'd upright, by Means of a Stake. 

At this Diſtance of fourteen Inches, more 
Branches may be ſuffered to grow for bearing 


and the Number may be here about eight: a Foot 


above this the Top muſt be taken off, and there 
will fo riſe more Branches, ſix, eight, or ten of 
which, according to their Growth, may be ſuffer'd 
to remain on; and the ftraiteſt and moſt upright 
of them may be ty'd up to the Stake, and cur off 
at fourteen Inches more, for a new Supply. 

In this Way the Tree may very well be car- 
ry'd up to the Height of nine Foot ; and having 


| about ſix Series of Branches in this Compaſs, it 


will produce a vaſt deal of bearing Wood, and 
will make a very pleaſing Figure. 


A Plantation of ten or a dozen of theſe Trees, 
when in Flower or Fruit, will be extremely 


ornamental; and the Fruit they will yield by this 


and the ſucceeding Management, will fo much 
exceed what is commonly rais'd, that thoſe who 
have not before taſted the Berberry in Perfection, 
will not eaſily believe it to be the ſame Thing. 
There are white-fruited Berberry Buſhes as well as 
red; and it will be very agreeable to plant about 


on the Ground and at the Table. 
It will be adviſeable to raiſe in the Nurſery 


more Layers than are intended for this Plantation, 
that ſuch as have Stones in the Fruit may be re- 


jected. The Want of theſe Stones, which are the 
Seeds of the Tree, is a great Recommendation to 
the Fruit; but it is a Thing quite accidental in 


the Original, and therefore not certain in the new 
Trees. 


The Berberry may be propagated by Sowing, 
or by Suckers, but in both thoſe Ways the Fruit 
is more apt to have Kernels: this Way by Layers 
is vaſtly more like to have Succeſs; but it is not 
certain in every Layer. 

The Trees being thus rais'd and train'd, muſt 
be prun'd every Autumn. The Branches muſt 


not be ſhorten'd at their Ends, for the Fruit 
is produc'd in thoſe Parts; but all that is to be 


done, 
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Fi is to | hos the whole free from er Wood, 


— and in proper Order. 


If any two Branches croſs one ba." WY one 


muſt be cut away; any detay d Pieees muſt be 


taken out; and no Shoots ſuffered about the Stem, 
between. the Places where. the bearing Branches 
riſe. 

This is the Management for Autumn, and thus 
the Shrubs are to remain till Spring. Then let 
the Gardener. go over the Tree with a careful Eye, | 
and where he ſees any of the bearing Branches 
weak at the Ends, let him take off a ſmall Piece : 
this will give Strength to the reſt, and fill the | 
Fruit, 


TC 


take away all Suckers from the N00. 


then let the Ground between them be well qu 
up witli the Prong d Fork, intended for the 
ſame Uſe in Retard to other Fruit: Trees. 

Once in Month, from that Time to che pre- 
ſent, let the Ground be hoed ; and at this Time 
let it have another thorough Turning with the 
three · prong d Fork. After the Mould is thus 

hooſen d, let it have three or four good Waterings, 
at three Days Diſtance. This will fill the you 
Fruit; and the Skit and Air, ee 1h 0 

Management we have directed, paſſing freely be. 
, tween the Trees and their Branches, they will ri. 


This done chro- the whole Plantation, te i der een Flayour. 
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Crop of Cabbages and Savoys, intended 


for Winter Service, will now be in een | 


tion to tranſplant. 


Chuſe for this Purpoſe, an open Piece of 


Ground, far from Trees or Hedges, for Caterpil- 

lars breed among the Leaves of theſe; and the 
Butterflies, that produce thoſe Devourers, frequent 
ſuch Places more than open Ground. No Danger 
to theſe Plants is ſo great as that of the Aug. 
Caterpillar ; and this Way, by being at a Diſtance 
from Trees, they will have a haute Chance to 
eſcape them. -. 

Let the Ground be . 2 
deep, and well broken; and the Plants of each 
Kind ſet at a Yard Diſtance. Let the Mould; be 
clos'd about their Stems, and a moderate Wa- 
tering allow'd them every Evening - till they are 
thoroughly rooted. 

The Practice of moſt Gardeners is to plant 
them much nearer than this; and to raiſe other 
Crops upon the ſame Ground. This is alſo di- 
rected by thoſe who undertake to teach them; but 
it is this which ſpoils the Plants, 

A good Soil, at the Diſtance we have allow'd, 
with no other Crop nor Weed between, is barely 
ſufficient to fill theſe large Plants with their abun- 
dant and rich Juices. 

Let them be ſet in regular Lines, at this 
Diſtance, lengthway and a-croſs of the Ground; 
and there will ſo be Alleys every Way between. 

Once in a Fortnight let theſe be dug up with a 
Spade, and the Mould well broken; and by that 
Means the Plants will have all the Nouriſhment 
ſo much Ground can ſupply ; they will thus riſe 
to their full Perfection, and the Labour will not 
be grudg'd. 

This Week let the Gardener fill up the Alleys 
between the Ridges of Melons. The beſt Mix- 
ture I have found for this Purpoſe, is three Parts 
of ſtrong Paſture-Earth, and one Part well rotted 
Cow-dung : about a Peck of coarſe Sand will be 


proper to a Barrow of this, for the Sake of mix- 
and this ſhould be laid 
It will keep 


ing the other Ingredients 
carefully in, and well trod down. 
Ts 
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the Plants in good Condition all the ſucceeding 
| Growth. 

The Cos Lettuce is now in its full Perfection, 
and Care ſhould be taken to keep it fo. 

Let thoſe which are in Condition for Gather. 
ing, be taken up from Time to Time, leaving 
Spaces, as regularly as can be done, between the 
others: let them be ty'd up lightly at the Top as 
they are preparing for Cabbaging, and the Ground 

| hoed, every three Days, between them. Every 
Evening let them have ſome Water, but at no 
Time too much; and if the Bed be expos'd to 
the full Noon-day Sun, let a Reed-Hedge be 
rais'd againſt it, from Eleven to Three. In this 
Way the Cos Lettuce attains its full Perfection. 

While the Table is thus from Day to Day ſup. 
ply'd from this Bed, let ſome Plants be mark'd 
for Seed. Let theſe be the largeſt, firmeſt, and 
fineſt of the whole Growth; and let a Stick be 
fix d by each of theſe, to tye up the Stalk as it 
riſes. Let the others be clear'd away from about 
theſe as ſoon as may be, after they are mark'd; 
and let the Ripening of their Seeds be favour'd by 
all poſſible Means; breaking the Ground round 
about them, and frequently watering them. 

Chuſe an open Spot for tranſplanting à good 


—— ——— 


Crop of the Seedling Endive. Let it be well dug 


up, and the Surface levell'd, and rak'd clear 
from Stones. Then draw Lines upon it, at fif- 
teen Inches aſunder, and the famie a contrary 
Way, and plant the Endive out at this Diſtance. 

Cloſe the Mould about the young Plants, for 
this is a dry Seafon, and allow two or three care- 
ful Waterings in Evenings, or more, if the Plants 
are not rooted by that Time. 

After this, let the Ground be kept clear from 
Weeds, by frequent and good Hoeing; and if the 
Plants flag with the ſucceeding hot Weather, and 
Want of Showers, the Gardener will find it very 
well worth his while to water them. Once in four 
Days will be ſufficient for this Purpoſe; and 
they will thus get Strength and a due Bigneßs, 
and will be ready for blanching to the utmoſt 


Perfection. 
EDEN: 
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CoMPLEAT Bopy of GARDENING: 


NUMBER XXXIX. 
For the Middle of FUMNE: 


CARE T TONAL 
FLORA, or the PIlRASURR-GAR DER N. 
CE HS ©. 

Curious Plants and Flowers nw in their Perfe&ioh: 
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1. IMPERIAL MART AG ON. 


IIS is a very elegant and noble Plant: | gular Cluſters, at certain Diſtances, ſurrounding June. 
known from the earlieſt Time, and al- | the Stalk in the Manner of Rays from a Star. 
ways a Favourite with thoſe who culti- | This is call'd the verticillate Diſpoſition. Toward 


June, 


39- 


1 . 


commend it, and there is a Merit in its eaſy Cul- 
dure. 
All che Writers on Plants have nam'd it. They 
have call'd it in general, Martagon, and Martagon 
latifolium, the broad - leav'd Martagan. Some, 
after Losz1, Hemerocallis ; and the more Correct, 
Lilium Martagon, and Lilium floribus reflexis: the 
Martagon Lilly, or the Lilly with reflex Flowers. 
Linnvs joins it to the Lilly, with whoſe 


& . vated Flowers. Its Beauty will continue to re- the Top there ſtand a few looſe ſcatter'd Leaves, 


which are longer and narrower than the others. 

The Flowers are very beautiful, they crown the 
Stalk in great Numbers, and riſe one above ano- 
ther, in a kind of pytamidal Form. They are 
large, and of a pale Red, ſpotted with a deeper, 
Blood-Red or Purple, in a various and irregular 
Manner, but very pleaſing. 8 

Each Flower has its ſeparate Footſtalk, and 
hangs down; but every Petal turns up again. 


Characters it perfectly agrees; and adds, as the The whole Head of theſe is very numerous, and 
Diſtinction of the Species, foliis verticillatis, flori- | their Smell a delicate and roſy Sweet. 
C bus reflexis, corollis revolutis : Verticillate - leav'd | The Flower ſtands naked on the Footſtalk, 
E Lilly, with the Flower turn'd down, and their | ard is form'd of ſix Perals, riſing from a ſmall 
ts Petals bending up again. bell-ſhap'd Baſe : they are oblong, and have thick 
The Root is roundiſh, ſmall, yellow, and | fleſhy Points; and at the Baſe of each there runs 
m form'd of numerous pointed Scales. a longitudinal Line, which is the Nectarium of 
Ne The Stalk is upright, firm, round, of a purpliſh | the Flower. | 
nd Colour, and two Foot and a half high : toward In the Centre riſe ſix Filaments, on which are 
Ty the Top it is a little hairy, and ſometimes all the plac'd ſo many oblong incumbent Buttons; and 
Jur Way. in the Midſt of theſe is an oblong eylindric Ru- 
nd The Leaves are ſhort, broad, and of a deep | diment of a Seed-veſſel, from which runs a ſingle 
= green ; ſmall at the Baſe, and vein'd with conſpi- | oblong Style, crown'd with a thick triangular 


cuous Ribs on the under Side. They grow in re- 
Numb. XXXIX. 


Head. The Seed - veſſel which follows, is oblong, 
6 A and 
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June. and mark'd with fix Furrous, and Tits e af 25 


— three-corner'd Top, with the Angles obtuſe: 


contains three Cells, and is form'd of Ges Toi 


The Seeds are very numerous; they lie in a dou- }. 


and 


ble Row in each Cell and they are 


rounded on the queer Hart. 
The ſix®Threids nr 
declare the Place of the Plant to be among the 


Hexandria PO 


| 
Culture of this MaRTacon. 


1 U l Made ub haben pc of Wore, 


where it Det REEL about 


« & & & © #& 


No Care can * 8 for Ri Vet 
ing a Plant which Nature leaves $9, takes , its 
Chance in Hungary and Swiſſerland ; and there can 


be no more Difficulty in mixing a propef Compoſt. 
* Buſhel of Pond- Mud, two r. of rich 


aſture-Mould, half a Buſhel of W 
ie de fn 793951 


e an excell 
for it. Theſe mould be mix'd in Spring, an 
two or three Times turn'd, between that 
and Fuly; when it will be proper t to Plant the . 
ſets from the Roots. 

Theſe are to be taken off wheh the Stalks are 
decay'd, and they muſt be planted immediately, 
Let a Part of the Garden be choſen where there is 
the Morning Sun and ſome Shade, and let che 
Compoſt be put in the Place of the common 
Mould. Let the Off- ſets be planted at two Foot 


Diſtance, and afterwards kept clear from Weeds, 


and occaſionally water'd. 


This is the common Method of Culure, and 
the Gardener in the uſual Courſe of his Buſineſs 
thinks of nothing more; but there is a great 
Advantage in raiſing the Plant from Seed. The 
Flowers will be larger, and more elegantly ſpotted, 
when all is manag't with due Care this Way, 
and often there will riſe Varieties beyond Thought. 
The Method is this : | 

Save the Seeds from a firong and healthy Plant, 
and ſow them on a Bed of the ſame Compoſt, in 
a Part of the Seminary open to the Morning Sun, 


for two Hours, but ſhelter'd from its Rays dur- 


ing the reſt of the Day. 

The beſt Time for ſowing them is the Middle 
of Auguſt : they muſt be ſcattered thick upon the 
Mould, and covered a Finger's Breadth with the 


ſame Compoſt ſifted over them. 


From this Time the Bed is to be kept clear 
from Weeds, and ſometimes lightly water'd, 

In the ſucceeding Spring they will ſhoot; and 
the young Plants, when they have a little Growth, 


"muſt be thin'd 2 they have riſen too cloſe. 


— 
— — 


Ler di Beet be-kepr-clear from Weds; wy 
when the Leaves of the young Plants are decay Jur. 


been be cover with half an Inch N 


1 


Garden, in a new Bed 
little more expos d to the Sun, but till ſaded 
from the full Blaze of Noon. 
ee eee 
F 
a Tala 14 © 
There will be found e ges many Vati, 
and the beſt ſhould be mark d while in flower 


hett muſt be perſerv d ſeparate 'nlaerwards, and 
the reſt planted out into common Borders. The 


50 in hree Particulars: 


2 Colour of the Flower, which 
, Crimion, or pale Purple. 

K n 15 11104 of the Spots, which will be of 

2 Orange, 


„ © 


ple, or Amoſt Black : and, 

3. In their Diſtribution and Form: ſome will be 
round, others oblong ; and they will throw them. 
ſelves into various wild Arrangements. 

Dr. MarTrsx, from the, Forms into which 
theſe Spots ſometimes caſt themſelves, ſuppoſe; 
the Martagon to be the famous Hyacinth of the 
old Poæts, mark; 6, as der ſay, with the Letters 
& F. 

Ov, i . deſcribes the Flower as 

like a Lilly, and Red, thus far the — 
very well agrees with it: and if the Spots do in- 
| deed ever form themſelves in the Flower, as they 
are repreſented in that Author's Figure, there is 
no Reaſon to doubt its being the Plant, In ge- 
neral, their Diſpoſition is perfectly wild and free. 

When the fineſt Flowers have been ſepa- 
rated from the reſt, their Roots muſt be taken up 
as ſoon as the Stalk is decay'd, and planted again 
immediately in freſh Compoſt of the ſame Kind, 
at two Foot Diſtance. 

This muſt be done every Year; the Off cs 
muſt be every Time carefully taken off, and the 
old Compoſt clear d away, 

The third Lear of their Flowering, let Seeds 
be ſav d from one of the fineſt Plants, and the 
ſown, and the Plants manag'd, juſt as directed 
for the firſt : thus there will be an Improyement 
upon the firſt ; and the ſame Method being ti! 
purſu'd, of ſowing from the fineſt Flowers, the 
Martagon, which was improv'd the firſt Time, 
will, by the third or fourth Proceſs, exceed the Gar- 
dener's Imagination. One Thing I have obſerved 
ſingular in this Caſe; as the Flower is thus ren- 
dered more beautiful, the Scent grows fainter. 


” 
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19 1 our Winters in the common Ground; and need 


no particular Care or Attention to preſerve them: 
ds cherefore valuable, as well as for its Beauty. 

The Gardeners have long known it, and the 
Generality of thoſe who have written on Flowers, 
have mention d it. They all agree in giving it 
the true Name Columbine (ſo much the Form of 
che Plant and general Aſpect of the Flower de- 
mands) altho it does not preſerve the common 
Character, which is the booked Ne#aria, from 
whence the Plant obtain'd its original Name. 

Sotne of the old Writers have hence call'd it Aqui- 
legia degener, the degenerate Columbine; but that is 
a Name too mean for ſo elegant a Variety. Others 
have more properly call'd it the Roſy or the 
Starry Columbine, Aquilegia roſea, and Aquilegia 
fellaris : others, Aquilegia flore roſeo multiplici; 
and JohN Bavainz, moſt diſtinctly of all, Aui- 
legia flore ſimplici & pleno non corniculato : the ſin- 

e and double Columbine, without Horns to the 
Flower. This Term Horn, has been given to the 
Nectaria, and the Name therefore is expreſſive. 

With all this Singularity of Aſpect, the Plant 
is no more than a Creature of Accident, and the 
Gardener's Induſtry ; a Variety of the common 
Columbine. This Ray obſerv'd; who found 
ſometimes on the ſame Plant theſe Flowers, and 
others of the uſual Form: and this Linnzvus. 
confirms : he refers the Plant to the common Co- 
lumbine, which, in its plain and original State, 
he calls Aquilegia nectariis incurvis: the Columbine 
with crooked Nectaria. 

The Root is large, whitiſh, long, and thick, 
divided into many Parts, hung with long Fibres, 
and of many Years Duration. 

The Stalk is a Yard high, ſlight, upright, 
branched, reddiſh, and a little hairy. 

The Leaves are large, but compos'd of many 
Parts; theſe are diſpos'd in Three's, on branched 
Footſtalks, and the principal of them are divided 
lightly into three Lobes, by Indentings. Their 
Colour is a faint, blueiſh, or greyiſh Green. 

The Flowers are numerous, large, and beauti- 
ful : they are altogether unlike the common Co- 
lumbine, from which they are derived, and have 
the Aſpect of common double Flowers. They 
are compos'd of a great Number of plain oblong 
Petals, and theſe ſpread themſelves out in a radi- 
ated or ſtarry Form: the outer ones being largeſt, 
and thoſe within ſmaller to the Centre. 

Their Colour, when moſt perfect, is of a fine 
high Scarlet; but from this it varies in ſome 
Plants into a faint, yet not unpleaſing.Red; in 
others, it runs thro? all the Changes of Blue, 
Purple, and Fleſh Colour, even to abſolute White; 
and in ſome Flowers there will be a very agreeable 
Mixture of Green. 

All theſe Colours will be obtain'd from the 
Seed of one Plant, therefore they are palpably no 
more than ſeminal Varieties; and beſide theſe, 
there will be from the ſame Seeds alſo great Va- 
riety of Form. This, excluding the Flowers of 

3 


DOUBLE STARRY COLUMBINE, 


— 


the common Structure, may be reduced to three 
Kinds; The ſingle Starry Columbine, the double 
Starry, and the Roſe. 

The ſingle Starry Kind has a plain Flower, 
compos'd of a few flat Petals : the double Starry 
is that we have repreſented in the annexed 
Plate; the Petals of which are very numerous, 
yet plac'd in the Form of Rays, diſtinct from one 
another ; and the Roſe Columbine is that in which 
the numerous Petals form an entire round Flower 
without theſe Diviſions, 

Of all theſe Kinds, there are Red, Blue, and 
White. The Terms have been us'd indiſtinctly; 
but though the Names only of ſo many Varieties, 
they may be us d thus determinately. 

It would be vain for the Student to ſeek the 
Claſs of the Columbine in this ſingular State of 
the Plant. We have obſerv'd, that the Parts on 
which theſe Characters depend, are commonly obli- 
terated in' double F lars and they are more 
than uſually confus'd and loſt in this irregular 
as well as full Flower. 

That he may know the Place of every Plant 
in the LI xx ax Syſtem, and be able to refer all 
Varieties, thro* their proper Species, and Genera, 
ta the true Claſs, let him always, in theſe Caſes, 
refer to the uſual or natural State of the 
Flower. 

Let him take off one from the common blue 
Columbine, from whence this Variety is rais'd, 


and he will find in it enough of Singularity. It 


has no Cup; but 'tis compos d of five Petals, 
and as many Nectaria; very 8 and very 
conſpicuous, 

The Petals are oblong, plain, and equal in 
Size, and they are regularly ſpread open. 

The Nectaria ſtand alternate with the Petals : 
they are long, hollow, ſlender, wideſt toward the 
Mouth, and ſhap'd like Horns. 

The Mouth opens obliquely, aſcending on the 
Outſide, and adhering to theReceptacle of the inner 
Verge. The tubular Part is lang and pendulous, 
and has an obtuſe bent Top. 

In the Centre riſe a vaſt Number of ſlender 
Filaments, crown'd with oblong upright Buttons. 
The outer Filaments are ſhorter than the inner, and 
the Buttons are equal in Length to the Nectaria. 

In the Midſt of theſe are plac'd five Rudiments 
of Seed-veſſels, of an oval Form, but oblong, 
and from theſe riſe ſo many Styles ; ſmalleſt to- 
ward the Top, and crown'd with upright ſimple 
Heads. About and between theſe Rudiments are 
plac'd ten ſcaly Subſtances, which defend them 
from Injuries, and ſeparate them from one another. 

The Seed-veſſels after every Flower, are five : 
they are ſtrait, cylindrick, pointed, and plac'd paral- 
Jel, they are form'd of one Valve, and they burſt 


' inwards. In each are numerous, oval, hollow'd Seeds, 


fix'd to the Suture where the Seed-veſſel burſts, 
The Student will not wonder that in the ruder 
Days of the Science, thoſe who wrote on it were 
ſtrangely perplex'd about a Flower conſiſting of 
ſuch ſingular, various, and ircegular Parts; "but 


he 
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FE he will underſtand them when thus 
from the Filaments and Styles will 'eaffly fi 


lain'd, JS 

OE 
Place of the Plant in the LIxx AN rden He will 
perceive that the Filamehrs are fix d to the Recep- 
tacle; and from this Inſertion, and their Num- 
ber, that the Plant is one of the Polyandria; as 
alſo,” from the five Styles, that it is one of che 
Pentagynia, the fifth Diviſion under chat general 
Head. 


expl 


Culture of this CoLunpiNE, | 


We have ſhewn that this and the other Kinds ”" a 


double Columbine, uſually ſeen in our Gardens, 
are Seedling Varieties rais'd from the common 
Kinds; and ſhall therefore give the Culture of 
them all together. 

The Plant is Native of many Parts of Europe, | 
{ that it is too hardy to require any great Care in 
its Preſervation; but from a proper Culture it 
vill afford all theſe Varieties, and more; and the 
Gardener's Pains will be very well rewarded. 

Let him make for it ſuch a Compoſt as Nature 
_ direQts, light, and yet rich. 

Let him mix a Barrow of the fineſt Paſture- 
Mould, a Buſhel of Pond-Mud, and two Pecks 
of rotted Cow-dung, with. one Peck of River- 
Sand, Theſe being well wrought together, let 
him chuſe for the Place a Part of the Seminary | 
which is on a riſing Poſition, and has a good deal 
of Shade. The Morning and the Evening Sun 
Vill be uſeful, but that of Noon deſtruftive. 

' Here let him dig out the Mould, and e 
put in the Compoſt ſix Inches deep. 

Let him ſave Seeds from ſome ſtrong and well 
growing Plants of the common Columbine; and 
as they will be ripe in July, they will have lain a 
Fortnight upon his Shelf to harden by the Time 
we direct this Bed to be prepared for them. Let 
them be ſcattered moderately thick upon this Bed, 
in the Evening of a ſhowery Day. Let him ſift 
oyer them a Quarter of an Inch of dry Compoſt, 
and laying a Piece of Hawthorn Buſh upon the 
Bed, leave them ſo to Nature. 

In Spring the young Plants will appear. The 
Weeds muſt be carefully taken up, and the Plants 
thin'd where they ſtand too cloſe. From this 


"Time they mult be often weeded, and occaſional] 
Water d. 

When they haye a Month's Growth, let hin 
thin them again , taking up the weakeſt Planes: hots - 
l but upon another Piece of Ground, 
the others undiſturb'd till the latter 
End of September ; arid being all that Time kept 
carefully weeded and water d. 


| Let a Bed be prepar'd for them, at the End of 
September, in the Garden. Let the ſame Con. 


| poſt be us'd, but a Place choſen a little more 


open to the, Sun, than that in the Nurſery. 

The Plants muſt be taken, with Care | from the 
Seed-Bed, and ſet regularly in this, at two Foot 
Diſtance. Thus they muſt remain thro' Winter. 


4 In Spring they, muſt be weeded, and the Mould 


Tthould be broke between them with a Trowel; 
and in the June following they will flower. . 
will be found among them ſome of the curious 
Sorts, and ſome of the common; but thoſe of 
the common will be very fine in their Kinds. 

As ſoon. as the Flowers fade, let the Stalks be 
cut down near the Ground, and a Covering of 
an Inch of freſh Compoſt | thrown upon the 
Bed. 

The next Year they will flower ſtronger ; and 
two or three of them ſhould then be mark'd for 
Seed. ee 
This ſhould be ſown in the ſame Manner as the 
firſt, and the Proceſs repeated eyery Year, Thus 
by Degrees, tho' not at once, the Gardener vil 
have all the elegant Kinds. 

The fine Roots muſt be preſery'd with Care, 
and manag d well, or they will degenerate. Exe. 
ry Autumn they. muſt be taken up, and when too 
large, parted; and every time this is done, oy 
muſt be allow'd new Com * 1 have thus pre 
ſerv*d the ſame Roots — in full Perſon 
ſeveral Years. 

There is little Trouble in raiſing this Plant 
from Seed, therefore it ſhould 2 conſtantly te- 
peated. The Gardener who does this will have 
all the Varieties ; and thoſe who have not ſeen 
them all, know little of the Beauty to which this 
common hardy Plant is capable of being brought 


by proper Management. 


Zo 


This is a very elegant Plant, long known, and 
| worthy to be always eſteem'd in our Gardens. 
The Luſtre of its large Flower would recommend 
it to this Attention, if it requir'd more Care and 
Pains in the Management; but it is hardy, and 
demands very little Trouble. 

The old Writers name it; but many of them 
ſeparating it with ſome others which have round 
Roots, from the common tuberous Jriss, have 
call'd it Aipbium: others, who have kept the two 
Kinds ſeparate, have retain'd the common Name, 
Iris, tho' with the Addition of bulboſa ; and have 


VIOLET BULBOUS IRIS. 


call'd it Iris bulboſa purpurea, and cæruleo violaces 
the purple, and the violet blue bulbous Iris. 

Linn us retains the Generical Name Vis, in 
common to the bulbous and the tuberous-rooted 
Kinds; and adds, as the Diſtinction of this Spe- 
cies, corollis imberbibus, foltis ſubulato- canaliculati, 
caule brevioribus : Beardleſs Iris, with Leaves hol- 
low'd, ſmail' to the Point, and ſhorter than the 
Stalk. 

The Root is roundiſh, large, fleſhy, and 9 
ver'd with ſeveral dark Membranes. 


he Leaves are hollow'd, oblong, pointed, * 


Y Jae 


Joe = e green, bur often irregularly band on. 
the hüde. 
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The Stalk is juicy, low, ſurrounded with a few | 


only one Flower. Sometimes from the Luxuri- 
ance of Culture two or three will burſt out in Suc- 
ceffion ; but 7 are not {6 fine as when the 
hole Effort of aire n for one, and all the 
Juices are ſent to its'Nounthinent. mou 
This is large, and of a decp and elegant violet 
bidde; Gr tlie Tame Form with thoſe of the com- 
mon Flower - de. luce, but not bearded:; and varie- 
With no "other Colbut, except a Mark of 
e ed the Fame of the te love 
Petals: 
' The while Flower corififts' of fix; and has, as 
the other Trig's, the Appearance of three others, fo 
chat an untauę r Student would count nine. Of 
the fix proper three areplaced outward, and 
hang downward; three inward, and ſtand erect; and 
among them appear three leafy Heads of the Style, 


which tho' ſhorter than the reſt, look like Petals 


to an Eye not fufficiently accuſtomd to che Di- 
ſtinctions of the Science. 

The Baſes of the three lower Petals are in 
many of the Kinds mark'd' in a particular Man- 
ner by a hairy NeBtarium 3: theſe are called beard- 
ed Flowers. 

In the Place of thoſe Beards there are in 
this on each of the Petals three Dots, which 
ſerve the ſame Purpoſe, tho” without the Orna- 
ment; and the Flower is therefore called beard- 
leſs. The ſhort Style from which the three leafy 
Heads 'riſe,' ſtands in the Midſt of three Fila- 
ments, crown'd with oblong uptight Buttons. 

This fhews the Plant to be one of the Tri- 


WI IE r Pw 


wort Rs IH Wie bo vt . uf 


en of this Ils. 


as Gardefier knows tis eafily multiply'd, and 
in his Care extends no farther: he 
places it in the Borders where it is wanted, not 


of this inconſiderate Treatment it flowers, and is 


-raiſed with due Attention. 


It is a Native of Spain, and therefore requires, 
tho” not a Stove or Green-houſe, yet the warmeſt 
Part of our common Garden Ground; and this 


2 Place may be warm without being Sun-burnt ; 
ſuch a one he is to chuſe for this Iris; and if his 
Care procted no farther than to the encreafing it 
by Off. ſets, let him allow theſe in ſuch a Part of 


them thither till they have ſtood one Seafon in 
a Nurfery Bed, "after being ſeparated from the old 
Roots, for che firſt Year they blow weakly. | 

The Compoſt is to be the fame whether he 
content himſelf with this Aight Culture, or raiſe 
his Stock from Seed: 


* him mix equal Parts of Meadow Earth, 
0 39. Ro 


a f bapports | 


| Mould ;' thus let them lie the Winter. 
andria Nong ynia of Lixx us, his third Claſs, | 


The Root freely produces Off-ſers : by dete f 


according to its natural Condition; and in Spite 


admired; how much more will it he ſo when | take up the Roots of thoſe and Plant them at a 


muſt not be too much open to the Sun: for in 
its wild State it loves ſhelter. The Gardener knows 


Wr 


and Pond Mud. and add about one foutth rotted 
Cow 


Mixture, which the Plant loves. 

If he uſe Off- ſets, let them be brought in 
from the Nurſery ſoon after their Leaves are de- 
cay'd, and planted at eight Inches Diſtance. | 

Every Year after flowering let them be taken 
up, cheated, and immediately planted again in 
freſh' Compoſt of the fame Kind; and their Off- 
ſets ſeparated and raiſed as before directed. 

For the raiſing them from Seed let a Bed be 
prepared in the Nurfery well ſhelter'd from cold 
Winds, and from the Noon Sun, and on this 
filled with the Compoſt juſt directed, let the 
Seeds ſaved from a chriving and "well flower- 
ing Plant be ſown in the laſt Week of Au- 
guſt. Let them be ſcattet'd equally over the 
Surface, and. a Fingers Breadth of the ſame 
Mould ſifted upon them. Lay a Piece of Haw- 
thorn on the Bed, and keep it clear from Weeds; 
when the Earth dries allow a little Water; but 
this muſt be given with great Cate not to waſh 
the Seeds out of the Grouhd. I 

If the Bed lie open on any part to cold 
Winds, plant a Reed-hedge to ſcreen it in Win- 
ter, and in hard Froſts dra a Mat over the 
Buſh, * / 

Thus the Principle of Life jn the Seeds wall 
be ' preſerved, and they will ſhoot «erording, to 
their Nature early in Spring. 

Let them be thin'd if hay riſe too cloſe: let 
all Weeds be clear d off as ſoon as they appear, 
and let them be allow'd moderate Waterings. In 
June te youhg Leaves will fade. | 

Clip them off, and ſift on half an Inch of 


Next 
Spring treat chem as befbre; but in the End of 


June when their Leaves decay, take them 1 up., 


Let a larger Bed of the Compoſt be pre- 
pared in the ſame or ſome like part of the Nur- 
ſery. . Sift the Mould of the Sced-Bed to get the 
Roots; and plant them regularly as ſoon as ſepa- 
rated in the new Bed at four Inchey Diſtance. 
Defend them in ſevere Froſts; weed them in 
Spring, water them as there ſhall be Occafion, 
and thus raiſe them to flower, 


Mark the fineſt; and when the oe wither, 


Foot aſunder; in ſuch a Bed as "we directed for 
the Off: ſets in the Flower Garden. After this 
treat them. as the Roots raiſed from, Off-ſets, en- 
creaſing them the ſame Way. 
Tbe next Year's flowering i in. the Nurſery Bed 
_ ſhew which of the others are worthy to be 
'd yith theſe; and they ſhould be brought i in 
They, the Leaves wither ; the Garden Bed 
enlarg d to receive them. The reſt may be plant- 


ed in common Places to give Variety, or to make 
the Ground a proper Compoſt; and not bring 


up a Border. 

Thus will, many 5965 5 gaudy F —__ be 
raiſed : but the choigeſt Kinds are yet to come; 
let the ſame Method be obſer'd, with, the Seeds 
of ſome of the faireſt. Flowers thus raiſed, and 


this repeated occalionally, n the fineſt Flowers 
| from thoſe. 


Thus will be produced the moſt perfect Bloom 
6 B of 


June. 


Dung this will be a rich, and yet cool —— = 
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Fig. 4. Flower of the laſt mention'd Plant, will readily 


underſtand the Structure of the preſent ; the prin · 
cipal Difference of which from, that, beſide the 
Colour, is that it has thoſe bearded Nectaria 
wanting in the dther upon the lower Petals. 
Moſt of che Writers on Plants have named 
this ; nor are our Gardeners inted with it, 
They call it Many-@lour'd Iris. It is one of 
the tuberous or common Kind, not of thoſe called 
Xiphia, or bulbous is; and it has; been named 
from its native Country, Iris Pannonica; from its 
Colouring, Iris lutes variegata; and Iris calare 
multiplict ; as from the Breadth of its Leaves, Jris 
latifolis. 
C. Baunixr joins the three laſt Circumſtances, 


and thence has form'd a Name copy'd by moſt | 


others, broad leaved Hungarian Iris, with a many 
colour'd Flower, 

Theſe are not the Diſtinctions on which i 
x us form'd his ſpecifick Names. In his ac- 
curate Method he conveys a Deſcription of the 
Plant in its Title: this is Iris corallit \barbatis, 
caule ſubfolioſo, longitudine foliorum milltifloro : beard- 
ed Iris, with the Stalk of the Length of the radis 
cal Leaves, and carrying u een 


The Leaves are numerous, long, broad, ſharp 
at the Point and Edges, and of a freſh but ſome- 
what blueiſh green. TRY 

The Stalk is rounded, of a pale green; up- 
right, but with ſome little Bendings, and a Foot 
and half high. Toward the Ground it is often 
purpliſh, $ut av, te Loves which riſe with 


it from, the Root. 


There ſtand on this in an epi Manner, | 
two, three, or four ſlight Leaves ;. much wad 
than thoſe from the Root, and paler. 

The Flowers are large and very, beautiful, one 
uſually terminates the Stalk; and there burſt 
forth others without any Regularity Sideways, a 
little below it. 

Theſe are form'd as thoſe of the bulbous fris 
Juſt deſcribed 5 haye no 8 three Petals 


tain, but ace 93 

The three upright Petals are of a "fine Gold 
yellow; naturally p 
Purity of the Tinet, bur ſometimes vein'd with a 

r Hue: the three Petals 'which hang down 

are white, Variegated with Streaks and Clouds of | 
purple or Wilſon, © * > 
The bearded Part at the Baſe is yellow toward 
its Bortoth, And whitiſh® toward the End; and 
the three Heads of the Style are Ti variegated | 
with yeltow- and white. © 


* 


ain, and elegant; only in the 


2111629154 


It. PUR eee 
it varies extreamhy. In, ſome the three 
under Petals | Are. altogether White; in. others 
they are leſh; colour'd; and in others they re 
crimſan at che Baſe, from whence, all che Ray, 
proceed, Which rum in 2 zegular Direction to, the 
Tip of che ſame Colour. . 
Changes ie from de Accidents Au fur 
in all the Flower is very beau 

dere Ref ey ane obvious a i, 
the preceding, Kind: three Filaments and a ſingle 
Style deelare. it one of the Triandria Monog ynia of 
re and ita firſt Section. 


cn of un Inis. 


The common Method of propagating this is 
as in the other, by the Root: as that of the bul. 
bous Iris produces. Off-ſets, this ſpreads out every 
Way in thick irregular; Parts, and will bear to bs, 
every Year or two, diyided; and the {cparatcd Pars 
will flower, if not too ſmall, the firſt Year. 
This is ſo caſy that few think of giving them- 
ſelves more Trouble about it: and the Plant is 
ſo hardy, chat it grows without more Care in any 
Soil. wherein it is planted z, ſo that it is put down 
at random in Borders where there is a Vacancy, 
without regard to its Nature, or the Condition of 
the Place. Even this Way it flowers beautifully, 
but the Gardener may be aſſured more Care and 
Attention will bring it to greater Elegance. 

Every Plant has in Nature its peculiar Soil and 
Expoſure in which it ſucceeds. beſt; and theſe 
| ſhould be ſtudyd to giye it full Luſtre ia Gar- 


— 


dens. 
| This, in its Native Country before mention d, 

loves - a light, rich Soil, with ſome. Moiſture; 
and though it flouriſhes, in, a warm Air, it does 
beſt where there is leaſt Sun. Thereſore kt 5 
part of the Garden ſuited to, this be choſen, end 
| ler the Compoſt be Paſture Barth and Pond 

Mud, _ each a Buſhel.; Wood Pile Earth, 09 
| Cow Dung, of each half a Bube, and I 
of Sand. 

Let cheſe be mix'd yy Se lng nde 6 
Week of September thrown into the Place ſelected 
| for os FRA. i. ion 
„ | Ler the Roots, be taken. up unn ganed in # 
| cloudy Day when there is. a. Probability ef 
| Showers, and immediately planted at awe Foot 
| Diſtance in this Bed. If there. fall no Sbowen, 
they muſt have gentle Waterings, and they will 
flower unleſs too ſmall, the next Tear. 

The Way. 2 raiſe. the Plant in its higheſt Fer- 
| fetion, and to. procure Flowers of bew 
ordinary Beauty, is to ſo the Seeds, , 

Theſe ſhould be gather ' d from a 
Plant, and ſown in a Nurſery Beg, of the fn 
Compoſt, managing them as in, the former 
and when they come to flower, ſelecting 0 


| fineſt, and planting chem in ſuch a Bed in ü. 
F om 
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— Places. 


A diſpoſing de reſin les re! 


ng theſe Foe Flowers, which will dn = 


E be mark'd for Seed again, and that fown | 
with the ſame Precautions. 

In this Manner will be | obtairn'd the fineſt | 
Flowers the Plant is capable of producing, and 
theſe are chen to be manag'd with the fatne kind 
of Care we directed for the parted Roots. * 

Te Place in the Garden mult be ſhady, for 
the full Son deſtroys their Flowtts in'a few Days, 
which naturally arè much more lafting ;* there 


' muſt be Water dllow'd them frequendy," from 


the firſt Stioor of the Stall un! the Time of their 
flowering ts paſt. 

When they are in bloom they ſhould be 
ſhelter © by à Reed-hedge, if the Plate be 


open to any ſharp Wind; and the firſt Flowers | 


* * — tens 
_ —— ä — 


and elegant Variety of Colouring, let the 


rr 


unleſs Seed be wanted let none ſtand to ripen any. 

When Seed is required, let only the firſt Flower 
that opens be permitted to ripen , for the others 
would exhauſt the Nouriſhment, and the Seeds 
would be leſs perfect. Let theſe be dry'd, and 
ſown in the ſame Manner, and at the ſame Sea- 
fon with thofe of the other kind. | 

For the Management of the Roots nothing 
more is required than the allowing them freſh 
Compoſt every Year, and the ting them 
every other Year. This muſt be done in Auguſt, 
when the Flowerſtalks are quite faded, and the 
Leaves look pale: they muſt be immediately 
planted again; for all that is meant by this, 
is to prevent their ſpreading to fo large a 
Bulk as to rob one another of the due Nouriſh- 
ment. 5 


; 
b "1 . — A. At 
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5. YELLOW AND WHITE.JONQUILL. 


The Gardener underſtands by what has been 


5 faid on à preceding Occaſion, that the Jonquall is 


” properly of the Narciſſus Kind; and the Student 
in Botarty will immediately diſcover the ſame Cha- 


racers in the Flower. This is a very elegant and 
ſingular kind, and has been long known in our 
Gardens. 


In the moſt uſual Sede the entre Flower white; 
but in the elegant 'Condition wherein we repreſent 
it in ting Place, the Mixture of white and yellow 


is pleaſing. * 

" Wh have Wild” 'on Flowers | have 
named it; they call it Narciſſus juncifolius flere 
albo re; and in this elegant State, Narciſſus 
Juſtcifelius' tdlict lutes 25 reflexis albis : Jonquill 
with a Yellow N white Leaves to che 


"The Student os what i is meant by the Cup 
in this Flowet, is the Nectarium, and he will eaſily 
undetfand the Name, 

LN avs joihs it with the other my as; 
and adds as their Diſtinction from the reſt the 
Narciſſus Kind, Sparba multiflera, neffarid catpa- 
nulato brevi, falits fubulatis * Many- flower d Nar- 
cffus, with à ſhort bell-ſhap'd Nectarium, and 
fubulated Leaves. | 

The Root is roundiſh, of the Size of a Cheſ- 
nut, and cover'd with a brown Skin; with now 
white Fibres from the Baſe, 

The Leaves are narrow, long , hollow'd, 
ſtriated, and of à fine freſh 

The Stalk is round, upright, Sf a pale green, 
and eight Inches high. On its Top are placed 


very elegant Colouring. b 

They all rife from one common Point at the 
Head of the Stalk; and each has its ſeparate long 
Footſtalk ; their natural Poſition is drooping z 
"nd they are ronipoſed of a large Nectarium of 
Cup, and ſix Petals ing from its Oburlide to- 


ward the Baſe. . g 
The Cop is «fa Faint adlcat ves, and the 
arg. Milk-whits, :- 


— 


four or five Flowers of a whimſical N and 


| 


The Colcuring öf the Cup is various in De- 
gree and Form, uſually ! it is compleatly yellow 
and that Colour is deeper in ſome Flowers, and 
paler in others; Tomerimes the Body of it is fo 
pale that it appears whitiſh, and the yellow is 
laid on in Streaks ; and theſe will be ſometimes 
continued to the Petals, tho“ they are naturally of 
a pure and perfect white, 

The Flower is conſtructed as thoſe of the other 

Narciſi. There is no Cup beſide the commor 
Scabbard, which ſerves for the whole Bunch of 
Flowers, and fades ſoon after it has burſt t to 
give them Way. 


The Nectarium is of a bell-like Shape, 4 


the Petals are narrow and turn up 

” Within the Neftarium'tiſe ſix Filaments dend 
with oblong Buttons, which are not ſeen in the 
natural Poſition of the F lower, becauſe not equal 
to the Nectafium in Length: and from the Ru- 
diment of the Seed-veſſel which is placed under 
the Receptacle of the Flower, riſes a ſingle Style 
longer than the Filaments, and crown'd with 4 
three- -parted hollow'd, obtuſe Head. 

The fix Flaments refet the Plant to the Hex- 
audria of Llxxxus, that \uthor's ſixth Claſs 


and the ſingle Style places it in the firſt Spetion. 


among the Monog nia. 


Culture of this JonguiLL. 


The Plant is a Native of the ſouthern Parts of 


Europe : it is found wild in moiſt, warm Places, 
whete the Soll is deep and rich, 


The common Garden Mould with an HP 
of Wood-pile Earth, and totted Cow Dun 
have found fuit it beſt ; 


theſe latter Ingredients ſhould be added to à Buſhel 


of the other: it requires natural or artificial Shade 
in- the Hear of the Day, and in the flowering 


Seaſon to be often water CkCG. 
It may be propagated by Off- ſets in the uſual 
Miluior: but the beſt Way is to raiſe it from 


Seed. There wilt always be produced by that 
6 | 2 


about a Peck of ea «ov of 


Manage- 


June. 


that the others may open in full Perfection, and 
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"a grey Vaikey-of Flowlhyy dey 0 6 —— of raiſing —— muſt be 
e uch fineſt of thoſe, the the ſame with that uſed for the other Narciſſus, 


n e EF RT IO Bonthe. 
Limitation.” © / doe 2 13 2 
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b. 26:68 JM onA WHITE NARCÞ5SUs. l 


. noble Flawes, hardy 4 in 
+ enough to, bear the wofſt Seaſons with, us, and | 


adorning dur common Borders with a Blaze of 


| ſhowy Whireneſs that is very pleaſing. 


Thoſe who have. written on Flowers have all 
named it; and under the ſmall Variations of 
Colouring in the Nectarium, or as they call Its 
the Cup, have diſtinguiſh'd many imaginary — 
cies. They call i it, Naraiſſus orientalis calice 
lido maximus; and Narciſſus orientalis albus 
calyce : the great oriental Narciflus with a _ 
Cup, and with a yellow Cup. 

- LINNAUS, who diſregards ſuch. flight Marks 
in the diſtinctive Names of Plants, refers the ſe- 


veral Varieties to one Kind; which from the 


Form of the Leaves, and Shape, Poſition, and 
Proportion of the Cup, he diſtinctively calls, 
Narciſſus foliis enſiformibus, flerum neftario campa- 
nulatb eretto, petalis longe breviore : Sword-leay'd 
Narciſſus, with an upright bell- -ſhap'd Nectarium, 
much ſhorter than the Petals. x 

Under this Name he comprekends , perhaps 
too many; but certainly with Juſtice, all thoſe 


Flowers of this Form, which have no more Di- 


ſtinction than a ſlight Variation, in the Colouring 
of the Cup. ; De ae 

The Root is ' roundiſh, coverd with a brown 
duter Skin, and hung with many large and long 
white Fibres from the Baſe. .. 

"The Leaves are broad, eight Inches long, 
obtuſe, and of a z pale green, with a Tinge of 
blueiſh. 

The Stalk j is fifteen Inches high, ale and erect. 

The Flowers burſt together from the Top of 
it, where they are at firſt incloſed in a light 
Scabbard; and each has its ſeparate long Foot- 
_—_ 

They are large and elegant ; ? the Petals ob- 
long, expanded, and of a pure white; and the | 
Cup or Nectarium all, and lightly ting'd with 
yellow. It is waved at the Edge, and the yel- | 
low is in different Flowers various us diſpoſed, and | 


— — 

Wer there is narking * d 8 | 
are fix ; and theſe with the ſingle Style, as in the 
other Narciffus's, refer the Plant to the Hexandria 


Monog ynia of Linn Aus. 


Culture of this Narcissus 


The Plant is a Native of the ſouthern Parts of 
Europe, and of the Eaſt. It flouriſhes 
in à rich, deep Soil, where there is ſome Shade 
and Moiſture. . 
It has been much improved from the wild 
State in our Gardens; and we have been long 
accuſtom d to receive the Roots from * 
whither they firſt came from the Eaſt. 

Our Gardeners uſually | raiſe the Plane from 
Off-ſers ; but there is no Difficulty in producing 
it from Seeds; and qx no the Advan- 


tage. 
ln the Method from Off-ſers the Faxen ar 
limited to the few, original Kinds; and they will 


degenerate even from the full et de ar 
a certain Time. 


On the other hand, thoſe who will be at the 
Pains to raiſe it from Seed, will have the Choice 
of innumerable Variations in the Colouring of the 
Cup, and Fullneſs of the Petals. The beſt of 
which they may preſerve in Beds , raiſed for that 
Purpoſe; and the others planted out in common 
Borders, will add greatly to their Beauty. In both 
| Caſes the Management is to be the fame with 
that we have directed for the other Kinds, of 


which no por need be repeated on this Occaſion. 


CHAP. IL | 
Die M vanes * the Flower Garden, for this N * 


HE Garlenes will 3 that we bike « 

directed the taking up the Roots of many 
of thoſe bulbous and ruberous Kinds, which do 
not bear to be kept long out af the Ground at 
the 
Moule may be given them, and the Off- ſets 
which would . their next flowering may be 
taken off. Many of the Spring Flowers are of 
this Kind, and this is the Seaſon for removing 
them. 1 


Let the Gardener ſee where the Lowes ihe 


caſon when their Leaves fade; „ that new | 


Ge es _— OO ̃ — 9 


| 


und take chat as his Notice for doing it. The 
Winter :Acotite,, Erythronium, early Fritillaries, 
Spring Cyclamens, and __ chert, are now in 
a Condition for chis. 

Let them be caken up with Care and de Ot. 
bers ſeparated without injuring. the Roots. For 
the choicer Kinds let the Earth be taken entirely 
away, and la freſh Quantity of the ſame Kind put 
in its Place. For the reſt let the whole be very well 
dug up, and broken, and let ſome freſh Paſture 
Mould be dug in among it. This will 
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| Purpoſe and the Roots being planted in with 
Care, will thrive as if in a new Soil. | 


owe” There is not any thing in the Culture of Plants 


that has more employ'd the Attention of the Cu- 
Hands, than this renewing of the Soil for the 

of a like Growth. It depends on this 
Principle, that a Plant rais'd to a finer State by 
Culture, will degenerate again, if left in the 
ame Ground. This is an unqueſtionable Truth; 


| E Fattnet finds the ſame Condition in his 

Growths ; and he changes the Crops. In Gardens, 

where the Quantity of Mould is little, it is re- 
mow'd; in Fields, where that is impracticable, the 
Crop is chang'd. The Land that will no longer 
ſapport a Growth of one Kind, will anſwer very 
well for another; and the ſame Mould, which in 
a Garden is remov'd becauſe unfit for one Kind of 
Plant, thrown into a different Border, will ſerve 
ſome other. 55 f 

Mr. Tur r, the moſt inquiſitive of all our Wri- 
ters on Huſbandry, affirms, that good Tillage 
will anſwer the Purpoſe of a Change of Soil; and 
by what I have found in Gardening, a great 
deal is to be done the ſame Way. The ſame 
Mould which is remov'd, will anſwer beyond what 
might be expected, if well wrought and put in 
again : the digging out and removing, and 
making it up into a Bed for ſome other Kinds of 
Plants, will make it anſwer tolerably again for 
the ſame. 

What Mr. Turi has aſſerted in regard to Huſ- 
bandry, will not exactly hold in Gardening; but it 
comes very near it. 

Some Plants will require every Yet an abſolute 
freſh Soil, others need have the vid only recryited 1 
and in other Caſes plain Digging alone will anſwer 
the Purpoſe. Theſe may be call'd the three Sta- 
ges of Improvement in the Soil, and one or other 
of them ſhould never be omitted. 

There is a Time when every Plant is in a State 
of reſt; this is juſt after the Seaſon of its full 
Bloom: the old Leaves fade, and ſoon after new 
Shoots riſe 'in many Kinds; in all, new Fibres are 
juſt after ſhot from the Root. 

The Time before the ſhooting of theſe is that 
in which the Roots ſhould be taken up ; and when 
this is done, the Off-ſets ſhould be ſeparated, or 
the otherwiſe encreas'd Parts taken off: at the 
lame Time the Bed ſhould be thoroughly dug; 
and, if there be Need, a Refreſhment of ſome 
new Soil wrought in among it. This does for 
all but the moſt delicate Kinds. 

The clean'd Roots are to be planted again di- 
rectly ; and their new Fibres finding a freſh 
broken Mould, will puſh with Vigour, and lay the 
Foundation for a fine Bloom next Seaſon. This 
ſhould be done now for the Kinds we have juſt 
nan'd; and in Autumn for the perennial fibrous- 
_ Tooted Plants. | 

We have mentioned, and ſhall mention, under 
the ſucceeding particular Heads, all thoſe Plants 
which require to have the whole Soil chang'd 


and tor the others, this Digging alone, or with 
Ne 39. 


r 


* 


the Aſſiſtance of a little Refreſhment of new 
Movld, anſwers the Purpoſe. | 

This Week, if the Weather be dry, will be 4 
proper Time for taking out of the Ground thoſe 
Hyacinth Roots we directed the Gatdener to lay 
ſideways under the Mould for ſwelling. 

Let them be wiy'd clean, and ſpread upon a 
Mat in a Room where there is a thorough Air; 
and where the Sun does not come. Let them be 
turn'd every Day, till they are well harden'd, and 
then put uþ in Papers, in a ſhallow Drawer, 
where they are to be kept till the Time of Plant- 
ing in Autumn: but in this Place they miſt be 
now and then examined, to ſee that they keep 
from Mbuldineſs. If at tiny Time a Tendency 
to this is petceiv'd, they muſt be ſpread out 
again upon the Mat, and bften turn'd, till they 
are paſt the Danger. 

We have directed the Gardener to bring for- 
ward his Carnations for Bloom, with all Care and 
Attention. They muſt now be examined from 
Day to Day, for many of them will be ſwelling 
for the Flowet. 

The Carnation is originally contain'd in 
4 double Cup; the outer one is form'd of four 
little ſcaly Leaves, and riſes immediately from the 
Stalk ; the inner one is large, long, of a cylin- 
dric Form, and is nip'd in five Places at the Top. 
The ſmall outer Cup is calculated only for de- 
fending the Baſe of this inner one, which contairf 
and defends the young Flower. 

This inner Cup Gardeners call the Pod: it is an 
improper Term, for Pod is propetly the Name of 
a Seed - veſſel; but as It is apptopriated in this 
Caſe, it muſt be explain'd. This Pod will, at 
the preſent Seaſon, require the great Attention of 
the Gardener, 

The Petals in the fine Kinds are very numerous; 
and the great Beauty of their Diſpoſition riſes 
from their Opening regularly, Nature has pro- 
moted this by the five Indentings at its Edge; 
but if they be not open'd farther, in the Condi: 
tion to which Culture brings the Plant, the Mul- 
tiplicity of the Petals will force them out irregu- 
larly on one Side, and the Flowers loſe their regu- 
lar Form, which is, in the Eye of the judicious 
Floriſt, one great Article of its Beauty. | 

The common Way is to open two or three 
Slits in the Pod; but Nature is a better Director. 
Let the Gardener, with a fine Pair of Sciſſars, 
open all five of the natural Indentings, about one 
third lower than naturally in the Pod, and obſerve, 
a Day or two after, whether this be ſufficient : if 
not, *tis eaſy to ſnip them down a little farther. 
The Care ſhould be to give Room for the Petals, 
without deſtroying the Pod: Nature intended it for 
a very good Service. 

The Petals in this Flower have lorig narrow 
Baſes; and the Uſe of this firm long Cup is to 
keep them together. So much of it ſhould be 
preſery'd entire at the Bottom as will anſwer this 
Purpoſe, while the Top is ſo far open'd as tb give 
Way to an equal Spreading of the Petals, 

This Week continue the Work of Tranſplant- 
ing out of their Seed-Beds the perennial fibrous- 
rooted Flowers, as alſo the biennial Kind: they 
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June, muſt . and due Diſtynce, | 


Sam. ** 8 


Country, e, chat the moſt Curio, 


that they may gather Strength in the ſucceeding 


Months, to be fit for planting out in September in 
their P in the Borders. 


This Week let the curious Gardener inoculate 
the ſeveral Kinds of Jaſmine, The Italians fave 
our People 'this Trouble, for moſt of the fine 


Jaſmines are 'ſent over hither annually from that 


* © 


content themſelves with them : but the 

ing them by Inoculation is eaſy ; R 
are raig d in this Manner at Home, fucceed bettet 
white Jaſmine is the proper Stock, and the Me. 
thod of doing it we have Ueliver'd at large 
before. 
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The Care and Management of the NURSERY this Week 


ET the common Work of Weeding and 

. Digging between and about the new-plarited 
Trees, be this Week continued the 
Ground; and if the Seaſon be dry, let not the 
Gardener ſpare the Labour of Watering. Let 
Cuttings of ſuch other fibrous rooted Plants, as 
were not planted laſt Week, be put now 
into the Ground, my. 4 the ſame Cautions of 
good Digging, cloſing the Mould about the 
Plants, and due Waterings. 

The Seedling Trees of the ſeveral Kinds which 
bear raiſing in the open Air, and which are not 
yet remoy'd out of their firſt Beds, will re- 
quire now a great deal of Care. They are but 
ſlightly and ſhallowly rooted, and the Sun has | 
a great deal of Power. 

Waterings muſt be allow'd them; bur mbh «| 
great deal of Care be taken, more Harm will 
come of theſe than Good. ., Unleſs the Water be 


given from a fine Pot, and be of a prgper Kind, 
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it will either waſh away the Earth from their 
Roots; or chill chem: and at beſt it will not ſuc. 
ceed without the Help of Shelter from the Sun. 
The fitteſt Defence in this ReſpeR, is a Reed. 
Hedge ; and the only Water proper to be us'd for 
theſe Plantations, is ſuch as has ſtood open to the 
Sun for ſome Time, in a ſhallow Pond. Well 
Water is too hard and too cold; River Water 
partakes of the Nature of this, except where the 
Expanſe is great, and the Current flow : for in 
that Caſe it reſembles more or leſs the Water of 
Ponds ; and of all others the fitteſt for tender 
Subjects, is ſuch as has ſtood open to the Sun, 
till it have the ſame Temperature with the Air 
and Soil. As we ſet Water in the Stove 


| that is to be us'd for the Plants rais'd there; that 


which is employ'd for Exotic Trees in their firſt 
Growth, ſhould in the ſame Manner be of the 
Temperature of the Earth and Air wherein they 
grow. 
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POMON A. or te FRUIT-GARDEN. 
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Fruits now in Perfection. 


O the ſhort Lift we were able to give for 

the latter End of May, from the Reſources 
of Art, as well as the Stores of Nature, there 
may be now added fome others of Value. 

The ſeveral Kinds of Strawberry come in 
naturally, and in fine Order. Theſe ſet the forc'd 
Produce of the Hot-Bed in a very ill Light; but 
they were valuable while there could no others be had. 

The Cherries of ſeveral Kinds alſo now offer 


themſelves; the Dukes and Kentiſh, and the ear- 


G 


lier White and Black-hearts, Apricots, and even 
Peaches, and ſome Nectarines may be had 
from the Forcing Frame; and to theſe may 
be added the Pine - apple, at this Time very wel! 
flavour'd, tho? it be not the Height of the Seaſon. 
Indeed as artificial Heat is us'd for this delicate 
Fruit, the Time is leſs eſſential : they may be had 
the whole Year from a well manag'd Stove; but 
yet thoſe Months where the natural Air has moſt 
Heat, raiſe them in the greateſt Perfection. 


' II. 


The Management of the Fruit-Garden, for this Week. 


E T the careful Gardener daily look over his | 


Fruit-Trees at this Seaſon. Thoſe which he 
ſees leſs vigorous than the others, muſt be refreſh'd, 
by turning up the Mould about their Roots, and 
that to a conſiderable Diſtance, with a three- 
prong'd Fork ; and it will be very ſerviceable at 


the ſame Time, to ſprinkle on a little rotted | 


Dung, and waſh its fine Particles into the Ground, 


by repeated and not too light Waterings. 


If any Leaves upon the others are found in- 
feſted with Inſects, let them be pulled off, and 
the Shoots all about waſh'd with Water, in which 
Tobacco Stalks have been ſteep'd, to prevent the 


ſpreading of the Miſchief. Let Snails, * 
1 
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ocher Inſocts be carefully ſought after and deſtroy- 
ed; and any looſe Branches nailed up in their 
Places. 

The Honey Dews which ſometimes appear at 
this Seaſon upon the Leaves, and new Shoots of 
Fruit Trees, are very prejudicial to them in all 
Reſpects: they bring together Inſects which would 
not otherwiſe have been ſupply'd with Nouriſh- 
ment. 

There is no Time when theſe little Vermin ate 
more deſtructive; and none in which it is more 
needful to be guarded againſt them; as in all 
other Caſes of like kind, the Remedy muſt be 
attempted by pulling off the decay'd Leaves, and 
waſhing the reſt ; and by giving better Nouriſh- 
ment. - 

The eaſieſt Method is by ſtrewing a little Pi- 
geons Dung upon the Ground, and waſhing it in 
by repeated large Waterings, A Mixture of Salt 
and Soot has been alſo uſed with great Succeſs to 
Apricot, Peach, and Nectarine Trees under this 
Diſo rder. 

Let the Vines planted againſt Walls be this 
Week carefully look d over and clear'd of the 
Incumberance of weak and uſeleſs Branches: at 
the ſame Time let all ſide Shoots be diſplaced ; 
and let the Gardener then look to the Quantity 
of Leaves. There is occaſion for a conſiderable 
Number, but ſometimes on a well nouriſh'd Vine 
there will be too many. The Fruit mult not be 
naked, nor muſt it be hid from the Sun. 

This is not only a. neceſſary Care, but it is 
needful to be taken at this Time: few Summers 
are favourable to the ripening of Grapes ; and if 
they are check'd at this Period, the Summer in 
effect becomes ſo much the ſhorter to them: not 
only the ſhading of the Bunches at this Time will 


retard their future Growth and Ripening, but the + 


chilling Winds that ſometimes blow at this Sea- 


ſon, and cold Rains, take a very diſagreeable 
Effect on the Grapes. 


The Effect of Cold at this Time is the un- 
equal Ripening of the Bunch: ſome of the Grapes 


eee 


will by this Means be ſmall, while the öthers 


June. 


have their due Growth; and a Part will be 


ſhrivelled and ill taſted; while the others have 
their full. Bigneſs, and right Flavour. 

The Remedy is a Reed-hedge apply'd on that 
Part whence the Winds blow, or a Mat drawn 
over the Trees to ſhelter the Fruit from the cold 
Rain. 

The next Care is that of thinning them. We 
have directed in what Manner this is to be done 
in the Generality of Fruits, and it is not leſs 
needful on the Vine than any. As we ſee the 
Grape ripen worſe than any other Fruit with us, 
we ſhould give it every Advantage. 

The firſt Care is to preſerve the Bloſſoms, and 
the new ſet Bunches : that we have given already, 
and when it is known what Bunches will ſtand, he 
is to conſider how many of them may be left to 


The firſt Choice muſt be made from the Shape 
of the Bunches. Thoſe which promiſe to be 
largeſt and handſomeſt, muſt be left on. 

In all the large Kind wherever there are two 
Bunches upon a ſhort Shoot, one of them muſt 
be taken off: for one will eaſily come to Matu- 
rity, where both would have ſtarved one another. 

Our Seaſons are often unfavourable; but we aſ- 
faſt them; by our own Neglect many a Vine that 
is loaded with unripen'd Grapes, would have 
brought half of them to Perfection. 

The ſmaller or middle ſized Grapes muſt be 
thin'd by taking off Branches where they are too 
near; and the ſame muſt be done in the larger 
Kinds, if it be found that the firſt Care of thin- 
ning have not been ſufficient, 

The common Gardener does not think it neceſ- 
ſary to thin the Fruit of a Shrub that is ſo luxu- 
riant in its Shoots; but Experience ſhould ſhew 
him what Reaſon, and a Knowledge of Nature, 
teaches the Philoſopher, that they are different 
Juices which muſt go to ſwell the Fruit, and give 
it a due Flavour, from thoſe employ'd in ſupply- 
ing the Abundance of ſtraggling Branches. 


IV. 


CHLORIS, oo the KITCHEN- GARDEN. 


EMS EE 
Products now in Seaſon. 


* a well manag' d Kitchen Ground there will 
be this Week a vaſt Variety of Products in 
their full Perfection. Beſide Lettuces, and the 
other Kinds which appear'd a little ſooner, 
Aſparagus will continue very good; and there 


will be Endive, and early Celeri; Carrots, and | 


Turneps ; Cauliflowers, and Cabbages, all young 


| and delicate; and Beans, Peaſe, and French Beans; 


Cucumbers in Abundance, and ſome Melons and 
Artichokes. 
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HIS will "Ml Seaſon to 1 The M general will ſet in for 


the young Cauliflower Plants raiſed for 
Winter Uſe. They muſt have a Bed of deep fine 


Mould; and they muſt be ſhaded and water d 
duly till they have taken Root. 


Check from this Removal, they inſtantly | 


If they feel any 


are infected with Inſects, and very rarely come to 
— afterwards. 
This, as ip moſt other Caſes, depends upon a 
want of Nouriſhment ; and what is called blight- 
ing, is uſually no other than ſtarving. Good Water- 
ings and due ſhading till the Plants have well root- 
ed themſelves, will ee it 3 and often Long, bo 
can cure it. \ 


This Week there ſhould "he: ſome Cabbage 


 Lettuces/ ſown. for 4 lam Crop. The Ground 


muſt be laid very level, and the Seed ſown in 
a calm, cloudy Evening: after which it will be 


to throw on a Piece of iBuſh z and in a 


Day or two, if the Ground continue dry, to allow 
a gentle Watering, This muſt be given with 
great Care, or the Seeds will be diſturb'd, and 
more harm than good come from ir. 

Dig up a rich Piece of Ground for tranſplant- 
ing the ſeedling Brocoli. Draw Lines lengthway 
and acroſs at three Inches Diſtance, and ſet the 
Plants in that Meaſure ; they will thus take their 
Growth without running up ſo weak, as they 
would have done if left in the Seed Bed: after 
about ſix Weeks they will be ready for plant- 
ing out where they are to remain, 

We have directed the ſowing a late Crop of 
Cucumbers in Holes for pickling : they will be 
now up, and require the Gardener's Care. Let 
him. firſt take up the Weeds that have riſen a- 


mong them, and then obſerve which are the 
ſtrongeſt Plants. 


Three of theſe are to be left in each Hole; 
and all the reſt being taken up, the Mould is to 
be gather'd about the Stalks of theſe, and they 


muſt have a gentle Watering. After this they 


will be in no Danger; they will grow apace, 
and ſtarve the Weeds that would riſe among 
them. 


The common Practice is to leave four Plants 
in a Hole; and for this the Gardener pleads the 
Direction of the common Inſtructor. Let us re- 
ter him to a better Guide, Experience, We have 


found three Plants produce more and better Cu- 


cumbers than four, 


Fruit, and there is no Time at which they re. 
quire ſo much Care. Too much Heat, Cold, or 
|. Wet, will have the ſame _ Effect in making 


them drop off. 

From Eleyen ta T ſhou ad 
from the = Sun. * 12 4 1 J 

If the Nights be at all chill, they ſhould be 
ſhelter'd by a Mat; and tho' it is dangerous to 
give them too much Water near the Head of he 
Plant, it will be of vaſt Service to water the 

The Roots of the Melon Plant ſpread to + 
| great Diſtance every Way; and the extream Fi- 
bres in this, as well as other Kinds, draw moſt 
Nouriſhment, therefore the Watering at a Diſtanc 
is the true Method. | 

In the common Way every Gardener knows 
that the Waterings frequently chill the Plant by 
hanging upon the Stalks; throw off the new ſet 
Fruit, and rot the Branches. All this will be 
avoided by the Method of Watering at a Di 
tance, and at the ſame Time the Advantage of 
Moiſture will be given as perfectly as any other 
Way. 

In the ſucceeding Management of the Melon 
Plants, nothing is ſo delicate a Point as that of 
Watering : the filling up the Alleys with a wel 
ſuited Soil, trod ptoperly down, will do a great 
deal ; but though it keep the Roots much moiſter 
than they would be otherwiſe, it is by no means 
enough for the Purpoſe ; nor is there any Thing 
ſo dangerous as giving a large Quantity. If the 
Roots want Moiſture, the Fruit will not attain 
their due Bigneſs; if too much be given, they 
will not have the due Flavour. 


In all theſe ſucceeding Waterings, the beft 
Method is to give them at a Diſtance ; for tho 
after the Fruit is ſet firmly, the firſt Danger of 
beating it off in the common Way of Water- 
ing is over, yet ſtill the Plant is better 8 7105 
thus. 

Theſe Waterings muſt always be given in an 
Evening; and all that will be neceſſary farther, 
is to clear away Weeds carefully ; to break the 
Surface of the Mould now and then ; to lay the 
ſpreading Branches in decent Order, and when the 
Fruit is as big as an Apple, to place a Piece of 
Tile under each to promote the- Ripening, and 
| preſerve it from the Damp of the Ground. 
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Curious Plants and Flawers now in their Perfection. 
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+ a Flower, but it is not in this State uſually much 


\ HE Tulip, as well as other Kinds, is 
capable of that Multiplicity of Petals 
which makes what we call Doubleneſs in 


regarded : the Beauty of that Flower is naturally 
of another Sort, and the Doubleneſs is rarely per- 

The Flower we here preſent to the curious 
Reader, deſerves, however, to be exempted from 
that general Diſregard; as there is in it beſide a 
great deal of Elegance, à Singularity in the Dou- 
bleneſs unknown in any other Kind, 

If we would look into the Origin of double 
Tulips, we ſhall find they have been known al- 
moſt as Tong as the Flower itſelf has been intro- 
duced into our Gardens. | | 
It is not quite two hundred Years ſince the firſt 
Faſtern Tulip made its Appearance in Europe; 
and within twenty Years after, CL us tus gave an 


Account of a Tulip of the late Kind, with a 
double Series of Petals. | 


This was the firſt double Tulip ſeen in Europe, 


end was a poor Flower ; the Colour being prin- 
cipally green : the Singularity, however, recom- 
tended it to his Notice, and to that of others: 
lince that Time BESLER has figur'd two, a ſcarlet 


and a yellow, both elegantly double, and of much 
Numb. XL. 


1. THE LATE DOUBLE TULIP, 
later Time. The Paris Garden has afforded two June. 


others, which they diſtinguiſh by the Names 
of the Crouſtilleuſe, and the Monftre jaune double; 
the cutled, whimſical, and the monſtrous yellow 
double Tulips. 

It is ſingular that all theſe have been of the 
late Tulip Kind. CLusius gives this Particular 
in the Name of his, Tulipa ſerotina viridis duplici 
foliorum ſerie: and BESLER adds the ſame Charac- 
ter of Lateneſs to both his, Tulipa ſerotina flore plæno 
niniatb: and Tulipa ſerotina lota lutes flore plens . 
the late green, double; the late red, double; and 
the late yellow, double Tulip: of the French, the 
firſt is of the variegated Kind, and the other bf 
the great yellow, both allo late Tulips, 

Our Gardens afford ſeveral Tulips which are 
more or leſs double, early and late, tho? not exact- 
ly. of either of theſe Kinds ; and they ere partly 
ſuch as have numerous, equal Petals ; partly thoſe 
with Cluſters, of ſmall and irregular ones, curling 
about the Baſe of the Inſide of the Flower, 

Few of theſe deſerve Attention ; and we men- 
tion without Cenſure, the Diſregard Floriſts ſhew 


them; but this, of which we treat in the preſent 


Chapter, is not to be rank'd among them. 
The general Growth is as in the common Tus 
lips. | 
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© The Root 8 ag moderately large. 
Tube Plant, h a, yery late one, is. mall 


early Kings. M wo blis as 


The Leaves are bragd, "oblong, dolly yard 
at che Edges, and gf a blueiſh green... 

The Stalk is ten Inches high Wan 
Leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the Root, and 


n 


Flower. 4 


Its Shape is tolerably perfect; po. nk the 


End of the Time of blowing, the Petals ſpread || 
| theihſelyes open, arid then beſt ane. 


inner ce 


The Flower agrees with the common Tulips i in 
all the general Characters: 


and there are within fix. Filaments with their 
Buttons, and a ſingle Rudiment of a Seed · veſſel. 
This refers it to the Hexandria Manogynia, the 
ſixth of the Linn an Claſſes, and its N 
tion. 

The Peculiarity is this: wii the Flower thee | 
ment of the Fruit as the Filaments, do in other 
Tulips, and they are form'd each into a ſhort 
and ſingle Body, with a forked Head. | 

'The Body, is bat; the to, divided; Pars are 
narrow, and. a little waved ;; and in their Centre 
is placed the Filament belonging to each Diviſion. |. 
of the Flower; with its Button. fan 

The Filament is ſhort, and has its Inſertion at 
the Top of the ſingle Body, between the two Di- 
viſions: the Buttons are of the uſual Form; and 
bn ang e from Injuries: by, the Givided | 

Parts. 

The Colouring ef the. Flower is very pretty, 
The Body is crimſon, and the Points and Edges, 
of the Petals are uſually white; often that Colour 
is 1 in wild Stains over the reſt of the 
Flower, and ſometimes it occupies the greater 
Part of its Surface. LL! | 

The inner Petals, are ting'd in the ſame Man- 
ner. Their ground Colour is a light Crimſon, but 
the white is finely laid in long Streaks like Rib- 
bands upon them; and often there runs between 


i 


and has mach war eee 


it riſes naked from 
the Stalk; it is form'd outwardly, of fix Petals, 


25³⁵⁰ 5 
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No tegular Method of Sowing n he 120 
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down toe the procuring this Flogeba/for- as it js 
no more. an n Vatiety from Acgahnt produced 
by the the commonMagfkerian Tulip, 


the Courſe of Nature in thele-Produftions is tos 
little underſtood for Art to copy: | 

It has been ſuppoſed that many of the Variete 
in Tulips were owing to the Roots being ſtarved, 
or check d in growing; bur if det be allowld u 
the Cauſe of breaking the C8louts,” the 
| muſt e e the ABcout e 
Number of Perals. 15 


Abit KSt t Haft ter s chr Sch 
of theſe Redundincies ; ſo much we may be cer. 
tain with refpe& to the Number of inner Petals, 
but what it is that throws the Filaments of the 
Flower from their naturhl Otigination in its Baſe, 
and moumts them upon the Summit of the Body 
of thaſe ſingular Parts, we are jet to n. 
Let the Gardener who would raiſe double Tu- 
lips, enrich the Soil of his Seed Beds beyond what 
we have direfted on that Head. Swines Dung is 
an excellent Addition. Let him ſow the Seeds 
of bold and healthy Flowers z apd when his Pa- 
tience has obtain'd the flowering Time, let him 
examine what are double; and whether any in 
| this Form. 

If be mid this. parioylan, Kind, he vill not 
fail of having enough of the [fineſt Flowers from 
the ſucceeding rn. * anſwer his Trou- 
ble, wy 
If he perceive 1 none of this Kind, let him fare 
the Seed of ſome of the double ones that ripen 
it well z/ n ne inks ſame Mane! he 
will probably ſucceed. S 

There is no Way but by repeated Trials; and 
the Comfort to the Floriſt is, that none of theſe 
fail of producing good Flowers: When by this 
Affiduity he has obtain'd one with the fingular 
Character hete deſcrib'd, let him allow it 2 
ficher Soil than ordinary, and encreaſe his Store 
by a F ca 'the Off. ſets from 


2 


theſe a, Rib of Fleſh Colour. 
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its Root. | * ' 
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2. 


wy Crowfoots of our Meadows are not with- 


out their Beauty; and the Varieties raiſed from | 


them by artful Culture are all very pleaſing. 

From the Eaſt we received long fince into our 
Gardens, a nobler Kind, which we have filled 
with Petals doubled like the Roſe, and ting'd 
with various Colours ; but there are yet others, 
Natives of remote Climares, that will readily live 
in our Gardens; and tho” of the wild Aſpect na- 
rurally, yet capable of all the Elegance that can 
be given to other Flowers by Culture, 

Of this laſt Kind is the Plant named here, it 
has been raiſed from Seeds brought from the 

| | : 


ORIENTAL MEADOW CROWFOOT. 


remoteſt Part of the Eaſt; and wearing at pre- 
ſent its natura] Aſpect, appears more of the Mea- 
' dow Crowfoot Kind, than of that which has bern 
fo long, and ſo juſtly eſteem'd in our Gardens. 
The Singularity will now recommend it, but 
'twill be eaſy to give it a new Form by Culture. 
The old BotanicalWriters have not been acquaint- 
ed with the Plant: we owe it to our lateſt Travel- 
lers. The Student muſt not therefore expect co 
be told what it has been called by thoſe Authors, 
but that it is named with Propriety by LIxxÆs, 
| Ranunculus ſeminibus ſpinoſo ſubulatis recurvis cah- 


cibus reflexis foliis multifidis : Meadow der 
Wi 
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* — Lowes with prickly bent Seeds, 
ro dhe Point; and wich dhe Cups turm d 
back. 
3 is compos d of e en 
connetted to ſmall Head... ot 
bs rſt knen her long hcflow'd Wedel, 
and. thy: are large, and divided into = Multitude 
of long nattow Segrnents: they are of u tougb 
Subſtance, and their Colour is '@-greyiſh green. 
an ee. n e 


2 


The Silk u a. Fhot high, upright, round, and 
divided, into a few. Branches,.. 144930, 1G 


lour is the ſame whitiſh, green with chat of the 
others, | and they are covered with, the like cottony 
Matter. * 


and ſeveral are ſupported alſo, on lender Foot 
flalks, riſing from the Boſomg of the upper 
Leaves: they are in the whole, numerous z and 


they aſe conſpicuous both in Size and Colour, 


fine, tho? not ſtrong yellow. 
The Cup is compos'd of five oval Leaves, and 


hanging 


er. 


Five Petals form the Body of the Flower, and 


the Receptatle by ſmall Baſes. A Ide above 
this Part, in each Petal, Roan atm nene 
the Neftarium,''' 

The Centre of che Flowet ib G4 with 2 Mul- 


The Filaments are ſhort, and they are crown'd 
with doubled Buttons. The Rudiments have each 
its ſeparate Head fix d 10 their Summit, without 
any Style; and when the Flower is fallen with its 
Cup, theſe ripen into ſo many oblong pointed 
Seeds. . 

To know the Claſs and Place of the Plant in 
the Linn æ AN Syſtem, the Student muſt trace 
theſe numerous Filaments to their Origin, He 
vill find they riſe from the Receptacle, and that 
the Plant is therefore one of the Pohandria: the 
numerous Rudiments | wr it ao to the Pe- 
nia. 


Culture of this Cxowroor. 


thrives beſt in a deep Mould, with ſome Moiſture. 
The Seeds grow freely with us; and it flowers, 
28 in its native en in the Borders of our 
Gardens. 

The Diviſion a Coloring of the Leaves di- 
Unguiſh it at Sight from all the European Kinds; 
and there is ſomething in the Size and Colour kd 
ine Flower that naturally ſtrikes" the Eye : 
Propoſe to enrich this with” additional Petals, 3 


tat Way to make it a proper Ornament of the 
Flower-Garden. 


Flo wers rermigaze the Sralks and Branches, 


They are half an Inch in Diameter, and of a very 


tirude' of Filaments, and a Cluſter of Rudiments | 
of Seeds, with their Heads, plac'd in the Midſt. 


The Plant is a Native of the Faſt, where it 


theſe, when the Flower is open, turn back; and, l 
downward, ſhew the Hollow of their 


Infide tingd with the yellow of the Flower, tho? | done, but Nature gives 


theſe are obtuſe at' the End, broad, and fix'd to 


ä 


* 
— 


The Leaves ſtand. alternately on this, Gr, i | 
{-mble thoſe from the Root, by their Diviſion. into | 
numerous, long, and narrow Parts, Their Co- 


— Og —— — — — — — — 


There is no Plant in which Natute i is more apt June. 
to de luxuriant im the Number of Petals, than the ——— 


Crowfoct!'"In"the common Kind,” which at this 
Seaſon gilds our Meadows, there are frequently 
fre; - fevers, or- more, ' inſtead of five; and 
we fee frequent” in our Gardens, the uprig he 
Kind, brought in from our Paſtures elegantly 
double. 

What is fo familiar in the Engliſh Meadow 

. Crowfoot, I have ſeen in this Oriental Kind: in 
one Flower gather'd from a thriving Plant of it 
in Mr. Lzz's Garden, I counted nine Petals, 
tho? the Generality had but five, according to the 
natural Limitation: from this tis plain, that Nature 
is enclin'd to this Redundance in the Flower; and 
on that Obſervation it is not raſh to form the 
| Purpoſe of rendering it by proper Culture, double, 
in the Manner of the common upright Crowfoot, 
In this Caſe, the Plant would be extremely 
elegant. The Flowers, naturally larger, and of 
a more delicate yellow than in that Kind, 
would give it a great Preference; and as they, are 
numerous, and the Branches got ſtragglin 
one may expect to fee ſuch a Plant well train'd, 
cover d wich a compleat Head of Flowers, eacn 
of the Bigneſs id a Walnut, and of a delicate 
Lemon Colour. | 

This is the State to which the Gardener (ould 
attempt to bring the Plant. It has not yet been 
plain Indication that it 
may: *tis a proper Subject for his Art, and he 
will get Credit Wha hall ern Thew the Flower in 
Tr Perfection. f 

The — antinpring it muſt be this : 

Let one of the Plants now in Flower be marked 
for Seed. Let all the Flowers and Buds be cut 
from this, except three or four; and if there hap- 
pen to be a Flower with more than the five com- 
mon Petals, let that be certainly one of thoſe 
ſav'd for Seed. 

Let the Ground be clear'd of Weeds and other 
Plants, of whatever Kind, for a Yard round 
about this; and once in four Days let the Surface 
be well broke with a Trowel, not going ſo deep as 
to diſturb the Roots. Let the Stalks that have 
Flowers on them, be ty'd up to Sticks; and 
every Evening give the Plant a gentle Watering. - 
Let this be continued till the Flowers are fallen, 


and the Heads of Seeds have their full Bignefs: 


then give no more Water, but leave the Seeds to 


harden upon the Stalk. 


When they begin to be looſe, carefully cut off 

the Heads, and lay them to dry upon a paper'd 
Shelf. | 

Thus there will be a Certainty of good Seeds; 
1 the next Care muſt be to compoſe a proper Soil. 
In this, and in the Situation, Nature muſt be the 
Rule. 

In all theſe Caſes, the ſame Kind of Soil ſhould 
be choſen that Nature ſhews moſt ſuited in the 
wild Growth of the Plant; and the ſame Kind of 
Situation. 

Mix for this Purpoſe a Buſhel of rich Meadow 
Earth, taken from under the Turf where there is 


ſome Moiſture; three Pecks of Pond- Mud, and | 


| two of rotted Cow-dung. Throw in two Quarts 


of coarſe Sand, and work the whole together, 
Chuſe 
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June. 


moch expogd to the Som ; atid im che latter End 


Pl. 40. 
Fig. 3. 


Chu a Part of the Nuiſety*thit ie wot 0 Thee Plants from this Culture will gresdy ex. 

ceed thoſe from whence the Seeds were taken ; and 
of Auguſt, taking but the Would From a'fmall | many of them will probably. ſhew ſemi-dbuble 
Piece, throw in this Compoſt five Inches "thick. | Flowers. "The Seeds of theſe mult be fave, as'we 
Scatter the Seeds over the Surface, and fift upon 


them a third of an Inch of the ſame Mould. 


Lay a Piece of Hawthorn over the” Bed; and 


leave it to Nature. All the Care it will require 
farther will be weeding in common' with the other 


Ground; and if the Surface ſhould grow very dry, | 


- 


a gentle Watering. © © 


When the young Plants appear, they muſt be 


water'd more frequently ; and thin'd if they ſtand 
any where too cloſe, ' N W | 
In the Middle of April let another Bed of the 
ſame Compoſt be prepir'& for them. Tet them 
be taken up out of the Seed-Bed, and planted re- 
gularly in this, at even Inches Diſtance.” Here let 
them ftand till Auturim} and when they ſhew the 
Sighs of ſending up a Stalk for flowering, let it be 
cut off in Time, fot the whole Buſineſs now is to 
N 


ſtrengthen che Roots. 


In Autumn let another Bed be prepar'd of the 
ſame Compoſt, and plant chem again, at ten 
Inches Diſtance. Cover them in the hard Froſts 
of Winter, and the next Year let them flower, 
without any other Removal. ee, 19. . 
BE 7 n 
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have directed for the others; and theſe being ſown 
nag ed with” the ſame Care, will probably afford 


che Plants we have thus purpes'd tb raiſe ; ſuch as 


ſhall have the Flowers perfectly double. 
| © "When fuch a Plant is once obtain'd, the Pro. 
pagation of it will be eafy : all theſe fibrous Crow. 
foors fpread at the Root abundantly ; and by parting 
them in Autumn there will be a quick Eacreafe. 
That double Flowers of this Species may be 
rais d, is plain, from what we fee fo familiar in 
the other Kinds; and we fd in tem chat each 
retains its original Character and Bigneſs, when 
thus Ril'd with Prtals. 

The double Flowers of the common upright 
Crowfoot, tho? cluſter'd full of Petals, are ſmall; 
Kind, is, ori the other Hand, large and ſpecious 
The Size would therefore naturally be preſeryd in 
this, and the delicate pale yellow; Theſe, with the 
ſilvery Whiteneſs of the whole Plant, would render 


it a Species highly worthy its Place in every good 


Garden. | 


g Gere — 


The Gardener is to be inform'd, that under the 
Name Polemoinium, is now underſtood the Plant 


which the Vulgar have been accuſtom'd to call 


Jacob's Ladder, and thoſe a little more acquainted 
with the Subject, Creet Valerian. That is a Plant 


common in every Garden, and diſtinguiſh'd into 


two Varieties by the Colour of the Flowers, the 
Blue, and the White. | 

It had been very improperly numbered with the 
Valerians : but thoſe leſs accurate Writers, who 
confidered the general Aſpect of a Plant, more 
than the eſſential Characters, when they reduc'd 
it, in their Way, to its Genus, might very natu- 
rally fall into that Error: the winged Leaves, 
and terminating Tufts of Flowers, give the Plant 
the general Air and Aſpect of a Valerian, tho? its 
true Characters, plac'd by Nature in the Flower, 
and there read by the-more accurate Eye of mo- 
dern Science, are perfectly diſtinct. * 

The Genus thus diſtinguiſh'd from Valerian, 
Lixxææus has nam'd Polemonitm ; nor muſt the 
Reader ſuppoſe he'has by this confounded it with 
one yet more diſtin, the Poley mountain. That 
had been called Polium montanum, a Name ſome 
have confounded with Polemonium; but he takes 
off the Epithet, and writes that ſimply Polium. 

The Gardener thus underſtanding that Polemo- 
nium is the Generical Name of the Plant he has 
been us'd to call Greek Valerian, will perceive, at 
the firſt View of the Figure of this Plant, that it 
is of the ſame Genus, as well as that it differs 
ſpecifically from the common Kind. The Name 
bumble we have given from its lower Stature, and 
more tender Conſtruction, than in the common 

2 


Kind; and he is not to expect he ſhall meet with 


any other. 

The Plant is 4 Native of North America, and 
but newly known in Europe, The old Writers 
have thetefore no Name for it; and Lins Aus, 
who has ſeen the Plant, conſiders it as a Variety, 
not a diſtin& Species, and has therefore given it 
no ſeparate Nam. 

All the Reverence we owe that Author's Judge- 
ment muſt not ſhut our Eyes againſt Truth and 
Nature: the Plant is diſtin in Species from the 
common Kind, and may be call'd Polemonium pin- 
nis paucioribus ovatis : Polemonium, with few and 
oval Pinnæ. Wc 

That Author has done great Service to Botany, 
by reducing Varieties to their proper Species ; but 
the Deſcription of this Plant (with which we ſhall 
mention the correſpondent Parts of the common) 
will ſhew that he has here carry'd the Reduction 
too far, 

The Root is fibrous, and ſpreads abundantly 
under the Surface. | 

The firſt Leaves are long and winged ; each | 
compos'd of about four Pairs of Pinnæ, and 
theſe are of an oblong oval Form, obtuſe, and 
pale. In the common Kind there are from twelve 
to twenty Pairs, and they are pointed, and of 4 
freſh green. 

The Stalk is round, lightly ftriated, weak» 
uſually a little bent, and of a pale green. In the 
common, it is firm, rigidly upright, high nag ad, 
and ting'd with a purpliſh brown. 

The Leaves in this are few, rarely more than 


— 


| three or four, and plac'd at conſiderable Diſtances * 


11 


June. 
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. in che common they are l ten, twelve, Murer than the Flower, à little bent, art4 crown'd June. 
ar mort and-ftand near. ich roundiſh incumbent Buttons. — 


M 


alen dd Pier W Soaps of about 
drr Nait of Püme, with an bad one; and theſe 
are oval, diſtant, and ſpread out flat: in the com- 
mon-Kidd+there are in each Leaf eight or ten 


.waved,:-placed- cloſe to one another, and of a 
ſtrong green; they alſo ſtand obliquely, not flat. 

The Height of this is about a Foot; * of 
the common tym and a half. 

The Flowers, terminate the Stalk in a ſwall 
boots Tuft, and other little Cluſters riſe on flight 
Footſtalks from the Boſoms of the upper Leaves. 
Ina the common Kind OP art more . 
r the Tufts are thicker.. - 644A 

Their Colour. in this is a in, but en 
greyiſh blue; in the common it is a deep blue, 
approaching to a violet purple. The Colour of 


the Buttons on the Filaments in this is white: in 


the other they are of a Gold yellow, extreamly 


conſpicuous. The Petals in this Species are rounded | 


at the Ends, in the common kind much leſs fo. 

With theſe Diſtinctions which Nature ſtrong- 
ly ſhews, the Student will determine, tho' againſt 
Luxus himſelf, that it is a different Species. 
© Each Flower is placed on a Cup form'd of a 

ſingle Piece, divided into five Segments, and ex- 
2. at the Mouth. Theſe are of a pale 
green, and very delicate; and they have ſcarce 
any perceptible Hairyneſs. 

In the common Polemonium they are ting d 
with brown, as the Stalk, and are firmer and 
more 
The Flower itſelf is form'd of Gl Petal, di- 
vided into five large Segments, which open wide 


and elegantly: 


The tubular Part is ſhorter than the Cup, and 
the opening is cover'd by five ſmal! and deli- 
cate Valves. From theſe riſe ſo many Filaments 


In the.Centre appears a Rudiment of an ovil 
Form, from (which riſes a ſingle Style longer 
than the Filaments; and crown'd with a three- 


parted Head, whoſe Segments turn back. 
Pair of Pinne; and they are oblong, narrow, 


Ihe Sced-veſſel which follows this Flower i is of 
an oval Form, but mark'd with three Ridges, 
and contains numerous Seeds, 

The Claſs of the Plant is eaſily read in this 
Flower : the five Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew 
it one of the od rac Monog ynia of Lixxærs. 


Culture of this PoLimonivn, 


It is a Native of North America, and there- 
fore requires little Care or Pains to raiſe it in 
our Gardens. It grows freely from Seed, and 
never alters its Form; which, if only a Variety, it 
would do: but the parted Roots grow fo ealily, 
and it encreaſes this Way fo abundantly, that 


nothing but a Curioſity to try the Experiment of 


the Species, could lead any one to be at that 
Trouble. No Varieties are to be expected; no 
Advantage from ſuch Culture : therefore all the 
Pains we adviſe the Gardener to beſtow upon it 
is, to adapt a proper Soil, which ſhould be equal 
Parts of rich Meadow Earth, and Garden Mould, 
and- to put this into ſome Place where there will 
be ſhade from the Noon-day Sun. 

In this let parted Roots be planted in Autumn, 
and no farther Care will be needed. Ir will live 
like a Weed: if the Ground be now and then 
water'd about it, it will thrive the better; and 
at Autumn the Stalks and Leaves may be cut 
down together, and ſome freſh Mould drawn 
over the Stumps. It will thus become perfectly 
vigorous, and a large Tuft of it will give Variety 
in any Plantation, 


4 DOUBLE WHITE CROWFOOT. 


What we have propoſed to be done in the 
oriental Meadow Crowfoot, and inſtanced in the 
common creeping, and the common upright 
Kinds; the doubling of their ſeveral Flowers 
by Art, has been long done in this, and we owe 
to it one of the prettieſt Plants that decorate our 
Borders. 

Nature firſt ſhew'd it in this State by Acci- 
dent to the early Botaniſts : for what we at- 
Chieve by Labour, and a delicate Application of 
our beſt Knowledge, ſhe often pours ſpontaneouſly 
before us in her Wantonneſſes upon the untilled 
Fields. 

We ſee the Double nne and Double 
Sneezewort in our Meadows and Paſtures ; and 
in the ſame Manner. This elegant Plant which 


in the ſingle State is common in the now deſo- 
lated F ields of Bohemia, ſometimes courts the 


* even of the incurious by its roſy 
10. 


Fullneſs there. 

Thence it was brought firſt into Gatdens; for 
we are not to ſuppoſe that what we find it now 
ſo difficult to effect under the improved State 
of Gardening, was familiar to thoſe who prac- 
tiſed the Art in the rude Days whercin we find 


- firſt mention of it: but what they brought from 


Fields into their cultivated Ground, and were 
proud to preſerve as they found it, we have im- 
proved; and with due Induſtry and Art can raiſe 
for ourſelves. 

Among the earlier Writers, all who had ſeen 
the Plant were ſtruck with his Beauty; and to 
their Credit, they have all named it properly. 
Indeed the Characters of the Ranunculus Kind 
are too obvious to be overlook'd, or miſtaken 
eaſily : they have called it, Ranunculus flore albo 
alpinus, and Ranunculus montanus maximus albus : 
The white Alpine Crowfoot, and great white 
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June. Mountain Crowfoot : and C, Bavnivs in. parts, | comes properly under rhe ( el 
—— cular, ene, ee, u fe fir fre ; The nent who defies in we, in, the — 
majore. - 


N laat muſt have recourſe n uſual 
"Theſe were its Name, ll ce Bible Se f De '+This.he wil End. In all Refracy, 


the Flower ; and though they have not ditinftly except. Cost, like thoſe: of, the common Crow 
named or deſcribed tis elegant double Plant, foot of out, Meadows, Ir. bas i. nale Cup 
zar of five Leaves ; the (Petals. are fpe, and each 


full Flowers. has its hollow, ax.the-Baſe, dec een of the 
"Theſe Writers too often nates Vaiidties dj; TY ROY 


4 Wa 2 
ſtin&tly us Species, but s an Error n | The Pilamennt which, are pes hunter, 
here avoided. ® _ riſe from the Receptacle, . and ſurround à great 


Linx us, more diſtinetive in his Names of Cluſter a - of Seeds; each, af which, 


quinatis lanceolatis Reh ferratis: Crowfoot with per Head. These Which we have before. TY 
all the Leaves divided into five Parts, and thoſe | | ſerved are the Characters of all the 
lanceolate and deeply cut and notch'd. In this refer that Genus to the Polyandrons/Claſe, and unde, 


he refers 10 the Plant in the ſingle State of the | chat Head to the laſt Diviſion, the Pohg nia. 
Flower, naming the double Farm as a Varjeyy. | of lb i n = 17 4 Wee 


The Bavnines and others have divided the 88 iel 
Plant, tho* not from the Poubleneſs, yet from | | ye of this Crowroor. 
the Size of the Flower, into two; imaginary Spe. T Clnate and Soil in which a Plant is na 
ces. They diſtinguiſh them by the Addition af 

wuratly produced, are the ardeners everlaſting 
flore majore, and flpre minore; the greater flower'd, 
, : Rule for its Culture. This ſhews the Plant here 
and leſſer flower'd white Crowfoot : LANA vs 0 
mention d, can want little of His Labour. What 
refers theſe as the other, to the proper original 
the Meadows of Gern produce, will ſupport 
Species: no more allowing the Bigneſs of a 
ſelf with Eaſe. in the Gardens of England; and 
Flower to conſtitute a particular Kind, than 
: . | there will require no Compoſt. The common 
the accidental Number of its Petals. Mould will well * th | 
The Root is compoſed of numerous thick R me | ws So. : 2 8 \; an „ tec 
ſpreading Fibres, which riſe as it were imme- dots encreal 
diately from the Baſe of the Stalk, without any The Seeds in double flows rarely ripen well; 


Head. oo ſ | the Root in this Plant encreaſes freely; and no 
The firſt Leaves are ſupported on long, Foot- _ 78 = a A Bloom, 
> ſtalks, and are of a deep but elegant green, | perfect Doublenels and a true white. Theſe 


They are divided to the Baſe into five Parts; will be continued to. it when the parted Roots are 
and theſe are oblong, broadeſt toward the Mid- Planted with tolerable Care; and all that it can 
dle, and ' ſharp pointed; and they are deeply a aer will be" "ue Times a fk 
jagged, and norch'd at the Edges: Soil. 

The Stalk is round, thick, and. branch'd ; The Way. of managing ir. is this: every Au- 
two Foot and a half high, of a pale whitiſh green, un let the Roots be taken, up, and planted a 
and often ſtain'd browniſh. gain in a Bed of freſh Mould, When they have 

The Leaves on this are like thoſe from the | extended themſelves to a conſiderable Bignels, 
Root, only ſmaller ; and they ſtand_irregularly,, let them be parted ; and toward the Seaſon of 
and at Diſtances. their flowering, let them have frequent moderate 

The Flowers terminate the Branches, and are | Waterings. 
very numerous and elegant: they are of a ſhowy | Let the Flowers be taken off as they fade, and 
Whiteneſs; and ate compoſed of numerous Series | new ones will be thus produced in Abundance; 
of ſmall, curled, and waved Petals. by, this, with the Benefit of watering it, will 

This is the elegant State in which the Plant flower all Summer. 


5. SANGUINARIA. 


Pl. 40. We propoſe. here to the Attention of the cu- | its peculiar Aſpect, ſcarce could gueſs to what 
Fig. 5. rious Gardener, a Plant ſingular enough, and not] Genus to refer it. He called it a Chelidbnium 
without Beauty; eaſily raiſed and preſerved, and | majus; adding as its Diſtinction from the other 
demanding the more Attention for its long flower- | of that Name, Canadenſe acaulon : the great Ce- 
ing. The old Authors. could not be acquainted | landine of Canada, without a Stalk. 
with it, for it is native only of America; and In this generical Name Mon isow and Ray 
tho' very worthy. a Place in all Gardens, it is | concurred z and they copy'd alſo the diſtinctrwe 
yet in a manner canfined to thoſe of the Cu- | Terms by which that Author explain'd the Spe- 
rious. cies, unalter'd. 
The firſt in whoſe Writings we find an Ac- | Our laborious Paxxinsow ranks it in the _ 
count of it is Coxxurus; and he, perplexed by } Manner under the Name Celandine, _y 
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| — on; 7 in eder Place," not conceive- | 
= ung Hat it wis che Late Plant, deſcribes and fi- 
1 under the Title of the an Virginian 
een Nah f dend albus. e 
To the mõte Eye of Dit.Lewrvs, 
voc cheſe Warmes appear d itnproper; he feph- 
rated the Plant from the Cxlandines and Crotyfoors, 
ling; it Yongainaria. This Name Ling Rus re- 
rains. Dirt zNtus diftinguiſhes what he calls 
chree Kinds of it, à larger and a ſmaller with 
fingte Flowers, and a larger with double. 

Theſe the more acturate Writer juſt named, 
(ant allowing the Size of a Flower, or Number of 
its Petals as diſtinctivt Characters of Species) re. 
fers to the one original Plant of Conxnurus ; and 
as there is no other Species known, he adds no- 
thing to the generical Nariie, but calls the Plant 
ſimply Sanguinaria. 

We owe our Countryman Ra the Juſtice to 
obſerve; that his Diſcernment ſhew'd him it was 
not properly of the Chelidoniam Kind ; aw he did 
not give it another Name. 

Mox iso, on the other hand, ſeems to der- 
ſtand that the yellow Juice with which it aboumds, 
juſtifies the calling it a Chelidonium. - Thoſe were 
but lightly improved Times of Science, when 
the Student was refer'd for the Character af the 
Genus, to the Colour of the Juice. | 

The Root is thick, fleſhy, brown on the ths 
ſide, and when broken, yellow. 

The Leaves riſe from it ſingly on long Foot- 
ſtalks. They are few but large, of a greyiſh 

and of a ſomewhat rounded Form, but cut 
in at che Edges like the Leaves of ſome of the 
leſs indented Vines. 

Their Footſtalks toward the Ground are rediſh ; 
and both theſe and the Leaves when broken, 
yield a thick yellow Juice in the ſame Manner 
as the Root; Ike that of the great Celandine, but 
of a ſtrong and unpleafing Smell. 


— — 


white. Each is ſupported fingly on a naked, 
lender, and low Fe oorſtalk ; red toward the 
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Ground, and paler MF and from its Size 


Meatow Crowfoot Flower, as well as the many 
Whitenels, it appears very conſpicuous. 

The Cup is light, form'd of two hollow oval 
Leaves, and of ſhirt Duration. 

The Number of Perils in the Flower is bes. 
perly eight, but Culture uſually makes them more. 
In America this Number is conſtant; but in our 
Gardens it is commonly exceeded: this, as well 
as the Shape of the Seed · veſſel, ſhould have ſhewn 
the firſt Authors who named the Plant, that it was 
T for in that Plant they are only 
four. 

In the Centre ſtand numerous Filaments, ſhort, 
ſlender, and crown'd with ſimple Buttons; and in 
the Midſt of them an vblong Rudiment of a 
Seed-veſſel, crown'd with a thick furrow'd * 
without any intermediate Style. 

The Seed - veſſel when ripen'd is oval, and con- 
tains in one Cell numerous rounded, and N 
Seeds, 

The Filaments adhere to the Receptacle. This, 
with their Number, ſhews it one of the Polyax- 
dria, and the ſingle Head one of the Monog ynia. 


Culture of this SANGUINARIA. 


A Native of North America, can need little 
Care to raiſe it in our Gardens, The natural Soil 


of the Plant is a deep rich Mould, and ir loves 


ſomè ſhade. Such a Part of the Garden muſt be 
choſen for it as is not expoſed to the Noon-day 
Sun; and ſome Pond Mud dug in among the 
common Mould, will excellently ſupport it. 

The parted Roots produce the Flowers very 
perkect; but che Seeds ripen with us, and grow 
freely. It will be very well worth while ſometimes 


to ſow them, for the Chance of obtaining larger, 


and more double Flowers. 
The Flowers are large, elegant, and of a pure 


It begins flowering in April, and if expoſed to 


the Sun is ſoon burnt up; but under lande, will 
continue till this Time. 


6. DEADLY N 


% Two Reaſons will occur at the firſt Sight of 
8 6, this Name, for which the Gardener will think the 
Plant ſhould be deſpiſed and hated : that it is 
Engliſh, and that it is poiſonous, But we ſhall 
ſhew him, that tho a Native of his own Country, 
it is worth his Notice; and tho” eſteem'd poiſonous, 
will probably be found ſuperior in Virtues to the 
| Whole Vegetable Claſs: All the late Authors name 
it; and the Generality of them have refer'd it, as 

the Vulgar do, to the Night-ſhade Kind; though 
improperly, They called it, Solanum melanoceraſos, 
Solanum manicum, and Solanum lethale: Black Cherry 
Night- ade, Mad Night- ſhade, and . 


e. 


TouxxkETORT juſtly ſeparated it from the 
Sclanums by the Name Belladonna; and Lin- 


IGHT-SHADE. 


| Aus who preſerves the Diſtinction, diſcarding 


that ugſcientifick Term, has called it Atropa. He 
adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, caule her- 
» baceo foliis ovatis integris : Herbaceous Atropa, 
with oval undivided Leaves. 

The Root is long, thick, and brown. 

The Stalk is a Yard high; purple at the Bot- 


tom; of a pale green upwards; thick, halry, 
and divided into a few Branches. 


gularly; they are oblong, broad, not at all in- 
dented at the Edges; of a faint green, and 
hairy. 

The Flowers are very numerous, and ſingular 
in their Aſpect. They riſe from the Bo!oms of the 


upper Leaves, and are hollow, oblong, and large ; 
of 


The Leaves are numerous, and placed irre- 


| which is more than equal to that of the largeſt — 


—— —— 
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June. of a duſky. gyeeniſh Colour, ſtriated and ROY | 55 


— in various Degrees with a dull purple. 


'The Baſe wiki i yellowiſh u the ure | 


Part purple. 
Theſe Flowers are fucereded by large beautiful 
gloſſy Berries of a. fine jet Black, and the 
Cup of the Flower remains with them. This 
rn 
into five Segments. | 
The Body of the Flower is form d of a ſingle 
Petal, tubular and ſmall at the Baſe, ſwell'd and 
hollow in the Body, and at the Edge divided into 
five little wav'd Segments. 
la the Hollow of the Flower are plac'd five 
Filaments and a ſingle Style: the Filaments con- 
verge at their Baſes, and ſpread out to the Top, 
E and they have large doubled Buttons : the Style 
5 lender, and a little bent; as they are: it riſes 
- from a roundiſh Rudiment of the Berry, and is 
crown'd with an oblong Head, placed tranſverſely : 
the Berry contains ſeveral Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
The five Filaments and ſingle Style plainly re- 
fer the Plant to the Pentandria Monogynia, the 
— fifth Claſs in the LIx NAR Method, and its firſt 
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Ie will vet ons Maas end 
quentlpayill be hardy in our Gardens. — 
is perennial, and the Berries ripen freely; ſo that 
the Plant, may be propagated either by parting the 
one, or ſowing the Seeds from the other. It t. 

quires a deep mellow Soil; and when once fixed 
in fock none, will keep irfelf alive. 

All the Care required about it will be to cut 
down the Stalks before the Ripening of the kr. 
ries, for they have a cempring Look to Children, 
and, if eaten, will deſtroy them. 

This Plant has ſtood now ſome Centuries under 
the Brand of poiſonous z and not without forme 
Reaſon, for it is capable of Deſtruction. Many 
have periſh'd by it; but it perhaps may ſave mor: 
than it has killed. Poiſon is a vague Term, ang 
may be apply'd to moſt of the powerful Medi. 
cines, Opium, and the like, in over Doſes. What 
Ill it has done all have heard; what Good it i; 
_ of doing ſhould be known as uniyer. 


7, 
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» HE, Antients ſpeak of a Solanum manicum, 
| or Solanum furioſum, fo nam'd from its Ef- 
" fets in producing a temporary Madneſs. They 
have been underſtood to mean this Plant: but 
their Commentators have erred : MaTatoLvs is 
with Reaſon to be excepted from the Cenſure; 
for he judg'd more truly, that it was unknown 
to them. 
Their Solanum, whoſe Name was ſimply the 
Word Strychnos, had, in a ſmaller Doſe, the Ef- 
* fects of Inebriation; in a larger Quantity it caus'd 
7. Madneſs; and i in a yet larger, Death. 

Thus much Tuzopnr AsTUS ſays of it. A 
Dram of the Root given in Wine, produc'd 
the* leſſer Effect, two Drams brought on the 
„ Breater, three Drams occaſioned Madneſs for Life, 

1 und four were fatal. This is the Account given 
* by the Father of Natural Knowledge; and this 
D1oscoriDEs, and thoſe who followed him, 
tranſcribed; adding or altering lightly, according 

to their particular Opinions. 

From theſe Greeks the Romans took their 
Detail. PLiny has joined the Words of 
THEOPHRASTUS and DioscoR1DES together: 
Ak rius is but a Tranſcriber of Dioscoxipzs; 
and moſt who came later have copy'd Plixv. 
Hence we have the Hiſtory of the Greek Strychnos, 
and its Intoxications, which they calPd Strychno- 
mania, the Madneſs of Solanum: and all this late 
Writers have attributed to the Deadly Night- 
as d 

The old Greeks knew three Nightſhades : the 
a Kind, which they held innocent; the 


* 
5 


of the U of Deadly N ightſhade. | 


Somniferous, which bike on Dec; and 
the furious or mad Nightſhade, whoſe Root in 
various Doſes occaſioned theſe different Effects. 

They have left Deſcriptions of all theſe Kinds: 
and none of them agree with our Plant; neither 
do the Doſes. They aſſert, that a Dram of the 
Root of the Solanum furioſum might be given 
with Safety ; but a few Grains of that of our 
Deadly Nightſhade have been found fatal. 

The Deadly Nightſhade therefore is not the 
Solanum furioſum of the Antients ; nor do theit 
Deſcriptions of that Plant agree with it : for that 
had Leaves like the Rocket, or Acantbus, and clu- 
ſter'd Berries as the Ty. The Deadly Nightſhade 
does not appear to have been known to them; 
but it poſſeſſes the ſame Qualities in a ſuperior 
Degree: a Grain of it being equal in Effect to 
a Dram of theirs. It is able to bring on the 
Strychnomania, or Nightſhade Madneſs; and, when 
taken inadvertently, is fatal. 

With theſe bad Qualities, it poſſeſſes alſo great 
and ſalutary Virtues; and theſe were early known; 


though they have been too much neglected; 


MaTr1oLus mentions the Uſe of it internally, in 


the diſtilled Water, againſt Inflammations of che” + 
Viſcera; and in a Syrup from the Juice of the 


Berries : as alſo outwardly, in various inflammatory 
Swellings. | 

In the Writings of thoſe who firſt deſcrib'd the 
Plant, it. is ſtrongly recommended as a Cure for 
Cancers. This, tho' an important Article in its 
Hiſtory, was long overlooked, and it was d 
as a Poiſon, while neglected as 2 * 
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— forthe moſt deſperate of all human Maladies. They 
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have read and remen 
ing Children kill'd by the Plant, who never 
regarded. the abſolute Account of Mr. Rav, of 
Capcers which is cur d. wt n 
This Author, whoſe Candour and Veracity 
are unqueſtioned. , gives an Account of Mr, Pxx- 
cival WRTLuonsv's uſing the Leaves exter- 
Breaſt; with the greateſt Succeſꝭ : He, adds, that 
himſelf alſo ſaw, an amazing Effect from a Piece of 
che Leaf laid. on a Cancerous Tumor under the 
Eye, which fo dilated the Pupil, that it remained 
a long while, four. Fimes as big ag. that of the 
other z ad incapable of Contratiap, even by 
Heppily for the World, a Foreigner, ſtruck 
by che copcurrens, Teſtimony of mapy Authors, 
that this Herb, had. ſa great Virtue. in. that 
terrible Diſorder, try d it lately ; and reſtor'd it 
Credit | 


From his Account, ſome who dared, for the 
public Benefit, leave the beaten Tract of Practice, 
determined they would give it a fair Tryal here : 
but this an Accident had nearly fruſtrated. The 
diſhoneſt Herb- ſellers not having the Plant, 
fold under its Name the common Nightſhade, 
call'd, from its frequent Appearance as a Weed 
upon cultivated Ground, Garden Nightſhade. 


This had great Effects; and encouraged the 
Gentleman who us'd it, the eminent ingenious 
Mr. GarAk ER, to whom the Pu owes the 


eſtabliſhing the Virtues of Nightſhade in England, 
to hope greatly Sm ik, tba it effected no perfect 
Cure: and he has fince given it in other Caſes 


CHA 


E T all Weeds be deftroyed at this Seaſon 

with more than ordinary Care, for tis their 
Seed-time, and one that ripens them, will lay the 
Foundation of an innumerable Progeny. 

Let the Ground be broke frequently about 
thoſe Plants which are to flower late in Summer, 
and thro' the Autumn; and when it appears too 
dry, let them have moderate Waterings. Cut off 
ſtraggling Branches, tye up the reſt with the main 
Stem, where neceſſary, and form the ſpreading | 
Plants in Time into good Heads. | | 

We directed the Gardener laſt Week to open | 
the Cups, or as he calls them, the Pods of his 
Carnations, in ſeveral Places, with a Pair of Sciſ- 
lars; to favour the ſpreading regularly of the 
Perals : let him now examine whether what he then 
did was ſufficient, or they yet want more Room: 
if he find them in Danger of burſting in any one 


Time, a little farther, The Beauty of this ele- 
gant Set of Flowers, will depend greatly upon 
this Article, and their Duration upon their being 
Properly ſhaded. 

No 40. 


Part, let him open the Slits he made at that 


Mme _ | have naw purine big Hands June. 
remembred the Stories of Gzr arp, | 


2 growing Plang of the true King, and he is uſing ——— 
e 0 15 | _ = 

| 8 e of fn Vomiting, Purging, 

. yeats, Ihe Leaf is the Part uſd; a 
N an E180 half a Grain. yr Ho 
Its Safety under, this Regulation being eſtabliſh- 
ed, and its Effect known, thoſe who have Op- 
portunities, and Humanity, are. invited to uſe. it, 

5 be Virtus in 0 who, * Skill, to try 

e Medicine 3 nd thoſe, who do not Knop whory 
otherwiſe IM 1 Plant, 15 welconie 5 
as much as they want from, me. From a Mul- 
titude of ſuch Trials the Fact will be aſcertain'd : 
and J am able to acquaint the, Public, that beſide 
the ſucceſsful Experiments firſt made with it in 
England. by Mr. Gazaxth,. at, the Wetminfer 
tofirqpary yz Dr, PiTcainy and Mr. Nounsx are 
at my Requeſt now uſing it in v deſperate Caſes 
ax S. Beribolomew's, Holpiral 3, and Dr, CLzppant 
at Sf, George's. It may be proper, allo to ue it 

From Trials under various Hands, eſtabliſhing 
or correcting one another, its Virtues will be 
truly aſcertain'd; and probably a greater Medicine 
brought into Uſe than any known at preſent. 

If any are terrified at the Name of its being 
poiſonous, they will be found among the Patients, 
not the Preſcribers ; and they may be told, what 
the others well know already, that Antimonial 
Preparations have been prohibited; and that one 
of the greateſt Medicines now known, is the Cor- 
roſive Sublimate of Mercury, long conſidered as a 
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The Care and Management of the Ground. 


Their Elegance, and his Trouble in bringing 
them to Perfection, demand all the Attention that 
can now be ſhewn them, for the keeping them in 


Bloom as long as their Nature will admit. 


As ſoon as the Petals begin to ſpread themſelves 
out, the Flowers muſt be covered with Glaſſes, to 
ſecure them from Moiſture; and great Care 
muſt be taken to preſerve them from the Heat of 
the full Sun, which will be felt the ſtronger thro? 
the Glaſſes. The taking theſe off at ſuch Times 
will not anſwer the Purpoſe, for the Sun is too 
powerful alone ; nor does the Method ſome uſe of 
oiled Paper, inſtead of Glaſs, anſwer the Purpoſe. 
The great Art of preſerving Flowers long in 
Bloom, is to ſcreen them abſolutely from the 
Noon-day Sun, and this can be no Way ſo well 
done, as by the covering theſe Glaſſes with ſome- 
thing that will not let the Rays through. Some 
Gardeners uſe a Cabbage-Leaf ; but as there is 
no Intent of any thing more than Shade, it is 
wrong to take a Subſtance in which there is Cold- 
neſs and Moiſture. -What I have found beſt is a 


Piece of green Baize, which being cut to the 
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Shape of the Glaſs, 's be ix over ro Ten | oth 
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Flowers be open. to. ſo much of the Sun. 
is always to be uſed in bright Weather ; but x 
it is cloudy, the Air bring mole ond, dn 


is an Advantage. ea. 
The Glaſſes muſt be ſupported at x moderate 


Height above the Flowers, WR 
choak them ; nor, on the other Hand, admit the 
Des too freely under them: and the Flower muſt 


be kept at ſuch, a Diſtance rom the Stick, to 


which the Stem is tyed up, that it Ld N out 
freely, and not touch it. 

From Time to Time let them be wa 
they will thus be brought into Bloom, i in a | 
ner that promiſes long Duration. þ 
This Week i is a very proper Time for SUE 
ing ſome of the delickte Kinds of Roſes, which 


do not freely produce Suckers. | 


The fitteſt Stocks are thoſe which wilt ſhoot the 
moſt freely, and of all theſe the Franefort Roſe 18 
the beſt. The Damaſk may be uſed, and ſome 


OS 


. 01 pe 

RN and when planted in 2 
clear Air, and good Expoſure, will open its dou- 
ble Flowers in Perfection. 

The Cleannefs of the Shoots in this Francfor; 
Kind, is one conſiderable Advantage; for the 
Roſes of theſe fine Sorts are very tender to inocu- 
late, and one knows, in ſuch Caſes, how 
important it is to have a good ſmooth and even 
Stock : for the reſt, the common Care of Inocy. 
lation, and nothing more, is required. The E. 
vening of a" cloudy Day is beſt for the Purpoſe, 
| and a great deal of Care muſt be uſed in cutting 
| off the Buds, and fixing them according to the 


| Methods ve have dire. 


P K 


| The Management of the NURSERY ti Week. 


HIS Week it will be e bo inal: 
ſome of the earlier Peaches and Nectarines. 


Hot Fruits are nearly allied to one another, and 


the ſame Stock ſerves for both. They may be very 
well propagated upon the Muſcle Plum and the 
white Pear Plum, but the beſt is the green Gauge. 

Theſe Stocks may be raiſed either from the 
Stones or from Layers ; but, to ſpeak from Ex- 


perience, thoſe from Stones are better. The 


Green Gauge Stock ſuits much better than any 
different Tree fof theſe; 
all will be produced by rebudding them upon the 
vigorous and healthy Kinds of Peaches. Thoſe 
upon the Plum Stocks are perhaps the longer 
lived Trees; but theſe bear the beſt Fruit, and of 
the trueſt Flavour. 

The Stalks ſnould be of two Years Growth 
when they are budded, and the great Article is a 
good Choice of the Cuttings : theſe muſt be 
taken from Trees of the Kind deſired to be pro- 
pagated, and from ſuch as are in themſelves 
healthy, vigorous, remarkable for bearing a 
large Quantity of Fruit, and ſuch as is well fla- 


voured, and has in Perfection all the Marks and 


Characters of the Kind. 

Let the Evening of a cloudy Day be choſen 
for the Purpoſe; and every thing being prepared 
for the Work, as we have directed under a former 
Inſtance, let no more Cuttings be taken off, than 
can be uſed at that Time: and let all the Expe- 
dition be made in doing it, that is conſiſtent with 
the neceſſary Care and Exactneſs. 


but the fineſt Fruits of 


Five wn Twenty Day POR the Operation, i 
the Time for examining which have taken, and 
which not. Thoſe which then appear plump and 
fair, may be truſted as having ſucceeded, and 
the Bandage muſt be looſened to prevent Strangu- 
lation. 

The following Spring the Stock muſt be cut of 
a Finger's Length above the Bud, and the Shoot 
riſing from the Bud muſt then be tied up to thi 
Part of the Stock that is left above, to ſecure it 
from Accidents. 

When the Trees are to be planted out into tht 
Garden, a proper Soil muſt be prepared for the 
Borders, and they muſt be allowed a good Diſtance. 
Neither of theſe Articles are ſufficiently obſerved, 
and 'tis for that Reaſon our Fruit in general in 
England, is much inferior to what it is capable af 
being in our Climate. 


The Breadth of the Border is the great Article; 
for though the Roots will run under Grave! 
Walks, and even into the Ground beyond, yet i 
is in the Border itſelf they find their great Nou- 
riſhment, and ſpread their numerous uſeful Fi 
bres. 

The Breadth of this ſhould be proportioned to 
the intended Height of the Tree: the great® 
Quantity of Wood is to be nouriſhed, the more 
ſhould be the Compaſs. It is a good gene 
Rule, when the Trees are intended to be planted 
at m6derate Diſtances, to allow the Breadth ci 
the Border to be equal to the Height of the 
Wall. 
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If che Soil b naturally tough and clayey, it 
be neceſſary to throw in at the Bottom ſome 
a d e , to carry off the Wet; , 


faſt, In either Caſe the Mould ſhould be dug 


out a Spade and balf deep; and the Bottom be- 
ing made according to the Nature of the Ground. 
te Compolt ſhould: be laid in, and raiſed eight 
Inches above the common Level, 
2 be made in the following Man- 
: take up ſome rich Paſture Mould Ar: 
fur, and add to every Load of it two 
of Pigeon's Dung, one Buſhel of Lime, and one 
and a half of Wood Soot. 


Let theſe be well mix'd together by frequent 
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ET the Gardener continue this Week the 
Management of all Wall and Eſpalier Trees, 


thoſe Shoots that appear in wrong Places; and 
training thoſe to the Wall, or Rail, that come out 
in a proper Direction. They will thus be pre- 
vented from ſhading the Fruit too much, and all 
will go on regularly. 

In the Wall Trees there ſhould be little Vio- 
lence uſed with them at preſent, long Loops, and 
looſe nailing will be ſufficient ; and they may be 
reduced more perfectly to order afterwards. 

In the Eſpaliers, inſtead of Oſier Twigs, the 
beſt binding is Baſs ſoaked in Water ; and the 
tying ſhould be looſe at preſent, and brought tighter 
afterwards. 

By this Management of the Eſpalier the Fruit 
will ripen upon it very well; and of whatever 
Kind it is, the free Paſſage of the Air between 
the Branches will give it the true Flavour of its 
Kind, 

The original of the Eſpalier was on this Ac- 
count : Fruit Trees, whoſe Branches naturally 
hang down, were found much injured by their 
galling each other; and as they in this Kind of 
Growth crowded, and hung over one another, 
the Fruit was little in Quantity, and ill taſted. 

This put judicious Gardeners in mind of give- 
ing ſuch Boughs a Support, and that naturally 
produced the Eſpalier; for a regular Frame- 
work was better ſuited to this Purpoſe than any 
other Form; and Trees ſo ſupported, made a 
kind of Hedge that look'd agreeable, and took 
up little Room in the Garden, while it ſeparated 
3 Walks and Quarters, and produced excellent 

ruit, 


This Origin of the Contrivance let the Gar- 
3 


Spade and half 
eight Inches above it : but this muſt be more or 


as directed in the preceding Numbers, rubbing off 


ner 
POMONA, er the FRUIT-GARDEN. 
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i ay as is Gs rs 
ow the Surface, and about 


leſs according to the Nature of the Ground : the 
moiſter the Place is, the higher the Border muſt 
be raiſed; for a great Article is keeping the Roots 


One Thing more is of Importance, which is 


the preventing their rooting too deep; and this 
will be effectually done by the Bottoms we have 
order'd to be laid in, which ever kind is uſed. 
Thus much being underſtood, the Gardener 
will know what he is to do, and what to expect 
in his planting of Fruit Trees: and theſe Prepa- 
rations being made, we ſhall in the ſucceeding 
Weeks inform him what he is to do farther. 
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deners always remember; and he will manage his 
Trees, of whatſoever Kind, properly. 

Branches kept at due Diſtance, and well ſup- 
ported, have all the Advantage requiſite to many 
Kinds of Fruit: they have Diſtance, Sun and 
Air; and whatever Species require nothing more, 
are as fit for Eſpaliers as for Walls. They ſhould 
always be train'd to theſe, that the Walls may be 
reſerved for thoſe Kinds, which being Natives of 
warmer Climates, require more Heat. 

We have mention'd ſome beſide the common 
Kinds, that are very well ſuited to the Purpoſe, 
and given the Method of pruning them. As to 
the common Sorts, few Directions will ſerve. 

The fitteſt Pears for Eſpaliers are thoſe upon 
Quince Stocks. They ſhould be raiſed with a 
double Stem ; and their Branches, as they will 
this Way have no great Length, may be the 
more numerous : but if any of them ſhoot to a 
greater Length than half the Diſtance between the 
Stems before they bear, it will in that Caſe be 
beſt to reduce the Tree to one Stem. 

It will be always an Advantage to the young 
Eſpaliers, to let the Trees looſe from the Frame 
toward Winter, that they may have the Benefit 
of thorough Air, and of the Dews, before the 
Time of pruning and faſtening up again. 

Apples for Eſpaliers ſhould be propagated upon 
Paradiſe, Creeper, or Codling Stocks; thoſe on 


Crab Stocks are altogether improper for this Ser- 


vice. 


Filberds make a very good Eſpalier, and they 


will bear to be planted cloſer than the other 
Kinds. 


They no way produce their Fruit in greater 
Perfection, 


„ 


Turnings ; and when hs Turf is all rotted a- June. 
mong the Ingredients, it will be fit to uſe. 
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derer oh demi as ih keying 
Tann tub Spades Gxep. [PEP 
et On this Lines muſt be drawn at a Yard and 
＋ | half aſunder, Jengthways and acroſs 3, and the 
115 this Purpoſe a Piece of Grout muſt be Plants regularly let into theſe at equal Diſtances, 
well dug, and the Mould broke fine; one in the Centre of every Square: there vil 
The Seedlings muſt be planted Gut by Lines thus be Opportunity to cath them up as they 
drawn lengthwiſe and acroſs the Bed, at different | grow, and they will attain a great Height and 
Diſtances according to their various Sizes. —4 Delicacy. 
ud have good Rootn allow u- for growing, The Tine of ſaving Seeds from many of the 
and they muſt be water d and ſhaded till they | Kitchen Garth Prehn "is e bub and let 
have taken root. the careful Gardener here imitate, in ſome de- 
The common Miſtake in the Management of gree, what we have directed for the Floriſt, 
theſe, is planting them too cloſe ; but unleſs they Let them always ſtand upon the Plants till 
are allow'd a due Diſtance, they will not have | well harden'd; and then be chrown upon a Ma, 
their true Vigour, or full Flavour. or Cloth, in an airy Room to dry in their Pods 
Nor is there any Thing gain'd by thus crowd- | for ſome Time, before they are rub'd out of 
ing them together: fer a Bed of any given Med- | them. | 
ſure, will yield a larger Quantity for cutting, | When clear'd from the Huſks, let them again 
from a ſmall Number of Plants that have the | be thin ſpread out ſeveral Days; and they wil 
proper Scope, than from a larger, which ſtarve | thus get that perfect hardening, which will render 
and choak up one another. | n ODE nd 
Young Salletting is in leſs Repute now the | ſeveral Natures. 
larger Kinds are in Seafon ; but it may be rais'd in died Pans of the Ga which requin 
in as great Perfection at this Time as in any weeding, de yery thoroughly: dzug and let te 
other. Thoſe who chuſe it ſhould have it fown | Crops, when freed from that Incumbrance, be 
e water d; nner 
too large for Uſe. | this, than in a Week before. \8/ 
"This Chikrdoons will now be fit for planting out Finally, let the Gardener pick up all Kinks uf 
in the Places where they are to be blahch'd, and | Vermin with Care, for it is the Time of many 
good Preparation muſt be made for them. A. | of the Kinds breeding. 
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,* valuable Daffodils, But there yet te- 


main two or three others, Which by 
proper Management are capable of being kept to | 
this late Seaſon ; and thence acquire a new Value. 
The preſent Species is one. It was early diſtin- | 
guiſhed by the Writers on Plants; and obtained, 
from its great Size and fine Colouring, very 
honourable Names : the Incomparable, the Nonpa- | 
reil, and the excellent Daffodil. 

The Latin Authors have called it Narciſſus ' 
naximus, and omnium maximus, the greateſt Daf- 
* and C. Bavainz, Narciſſus latifolius palli- 
dus, calyce amplo: Broad - leaved on Daffodil, with 
a great Cup. 

Linwavs, who has reduced der a very few 
Heads the ſeveral Daffodils, allows this elegant 
Flower no more than the Diſtinction of a Va- 
riety: he refers it to the common or baſtard | 
Daffodil, which he names Narciſſus ſpatha uniflora, | 


' Neftarii limbo rotata, campunulato erefio, patulo | 


quale: One-flowered Daffodil, with the Verge: of | 
the Nectarium rbcated and bell-ſhaped, eroct, open 


The Root is bulbous, oblong, formed of nu- | 
merous Coats, and full of a ſlimy Juice. 


The Leaves ate oblong, broad, obtuſe, of a 


Num. XIII. 
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greyiſh green Colour, and firm Subſtance. There June, 
uſually riſe about three of theſe from one Roor, 
and with them a firm and upright Stalk; two Foot 
high, naked, and of the ſame pale greyiſh green 
Colour; and at the Top ſtands a ſingle Flower. 

It is at firſt encloſed in an oblong Scabbatd, 
filmy, and of a pale green : this burſts ſideways, 
to let out the Flower, and ſoon after withers. 

The Flower is compoſed, as in the other Daf- 


| fodils, of fix Petals and a Nectarium, called 


from its Form, the Cup of the Flower. This is 
ſmall at the Bottom, and wider all the Way to 


the Top, where it is very elegantly dented and 


ſinuated. ; 

The Petals riſe from its Outſide toward the 
Baſe, and are oblong, obtuſe, and plain. The 
Cup and Perals are proportioned to one another; 
both very large. The Colour in both is yellow, 
but the Petals have the Tioct pale, and in the 
Cup it is deeper. 1 

Within the Cup ſtand fx Rudder, fixed to its 
Inſide, and crowned with oblong Buttons; and in 
the Centre riſes a Style, ſingle, and crowned with 


| a three-parted Top. 


The fix Filaments ſhew it one of the Hexan- 
| dria of Lit æ us; the ſingle Style one of the 
| Monogynia. 24 

A „ The 
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Pl. 41. 
Fig. 2. 


three Ridges; rn in three Cells, ume» [1 

| colgured, with 

- | into,a 

IJ. fupply Vacancies, 
Borders. 


WA 


wards ripens into 2 roundifh Seel, Veſſel, 


Culturt 17 this Nancissus. 


| We have id it is Creature of the Ollrlletb#s 

ACNE INS: 
muſt preſerve, and may improve it. 

« >The Seeds Which ripen freely, ſhould be fown 

in the Manner we have directed for the other 
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June.“ Tue Style riſes from a rounded Rudiment un- [ riety: * — 


1 1 1 A or 2 ———— 


Theſe muſt be ſeparated (the; largeſt and beſt 
double and ſeny-double Flowers) 
themſelves; 9 2 Abers , planted 
and give Varicty in e 


Fm the Jeck of the ſermi-double ther: there may 
always be raiſed perfectly double Flowers, and 
theſe, as well as the fineſt of the ſingle, may be 
afterwards encreaſed by Off-ſers. The Manner 


Narciſſus's; and the young Plants treated with the 


fame Care. They will ſhew a great deal of Va- © © 
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pe: ig 
he e of this Plan Plant, and its — * 
Irregularity of Growth, have a Right to ſtand in 


the Place of a more gaudy Beauty. The Uſe of 
ſuch in Collections is very proper and very great; 
they promote the Study of Botany, and mix Cu- 
ridfity with Elegance. 

The old Writers could not be acquainted with 
this, for it is native only of Countries diſcovered 
ſince their Tine: but moſt who have written on 
the American Plants have named it. | 

The Characters of Purſlain are fo plainly 
marked on it, that none have refered it to any 
other Genus, but they have deſcribed it under vn- 
rious Additions. PrVuxzNzT calls it Portulaca 


lanuguioſa procumbens, vermiculate faliis Americans z | 


and CoMMELiNs, Pertulaca Curaſſavica, anguſto 
longo, lucidoque folio procumbens ;, Purſlain of Cu- 
raſſe, with long, ſhining narrow Leaves. 

LznN us, more accurate in his Piſtinctions, 
calls it Periwlaca, ſolis ſubulatis glterwis, arilis . 
lofis, floribus ſelſilibus : Alternate ſubulate-leaved 
Purſlain, with hairy Angles, ring e without 
Footſtalks. pl! ood 

The Root is compoſed of many long white 
Fibres. 

The Stalks are numerous, weak , lofly, lightly 
bairy, and thrown about in various Di 


ſome upright, ſome oblique, ſome lying on "the | 


Ground. 
Their Colour is naturally a pale green; but 
they are often ſtained with purple. 

The Leaves are numerous, and placed alter- 
ternately: they are long, narrow, ſhiarp- pointed, 
of a pale but freſh _ aun green, and gloſly 
as the Stalks. | | 

The Flowers terminate the Stalks, and often 
riſe. alia from the Boſoms of the Leaves, ſome- 
times ſingly, ſometimes two or chree together. 
They are not large, but very conſpicuous from 
their Poſition and Colour; they ſtick cloſe by 
the, Baſes to the Stalk, and they ate of a very 
delicate Crimſon. Round about thoſe which ter- 
minate the Stalks, there ſtand eight or more 


1 


Leaves; like the others in Form, but diſpoſed as 
y 94 


um. 
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the Rays af 2 Star; and about the Baſes of theſ, 
and in the Angles made, by the others with the 
Stalk, there is uſually a light Cottony Matter. 

Each Flower has its Cup: chis is ſmall, formed 
of a ſingle Piece, {plit into two Parts, and com- 
preſſed at the Top: it ſtands upon the Rudiment 
of the Seed · veſſel, and remains with it. 
The Flower itſelf is compoſed of five plain, 
ereft, and obtuſe Petals, and in the Midſt ſtand 
- | numerous ſhort capillary Filaments, with ſimple 
Buttons. 

From the Rudiment of the Fruit riſes a ſingle 
| ſhort Style, crown'd with a Mead, divided to the 
| Baſe into five Parts. 

The Seed-veſſel is oval, and the Seeds are nu- 
| merous and ſmall 

The Number of the Filaments is properly 
twelve, but in this there is great Uncertainty, 
uſually they are more. Fifteen is a very common 
Number; and this being in a ternate Ratio to the 
Diviſions, of the Head, appears very natural. 
Linx us has however placed it among the D- 
decandria; and the ſingle Style refers it to the 
firſt Diviſion of that Pry nnn 


Culture I 15 Porst ain. 


It is a Native of bag an Annual, 
and requires ſome Care in its Management: but 
it deſerves the Pains. The Flowers, tho ſmall, are 

pretty, the Colour of the Petals is very fine, the 
Buttons are yellow; and the Heads of the Style 
purple; and there is therefore à pleaſing Variety. 

The Seeds muſt be ſaved when ripe, and in 
February ſowed in à Pot of rich Garden. Pon, 
plunged to the Rim in a Bark-Bed. i 

When the Plants riſe they muſt de thined, and 
afterwards two or three of the faireſt may be 
planted out into ſeparate Pots, which muſt be re- 
moved into the Stove, and there treated in com- 


| mon with other Plants, ſuffering them to grow 


their own Way; in which ſame, of the Branches 


will fall down, and cover the whole Pot. 
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neal i Flower by its received Name, but 
de to tell the Gaidener chat it is properly a Ha- 
b che effenciat Characters are all the ſame with | 
#6" of that Gern; the Difference is nothing 
but that the Flower is globular; and this ſlight! 
Vitiation in Form, Linn avs does not admit as | 


Genzical Diftindion, 


Term. 

C. Baum calls it Hyacinthus raremaſus moſ- 
chatus : the muſky racemous Hyacinth : And 
Linn us, Hyacintbas corollis ovatis : the Hyacinth, 
with oval Flowers. They have led themſelves 
into Confuſion, who have attempted to diſtinguiſh 


it into ſeveral Species from the Colour of the Flower, 


for there is no Plant in which that is fo varlable. 

- The Root is lurge, round, White, compoſed of 

numerous Coats, and hung about at the Bottom 

with midi; thick, and permanent Fibres. _ 
The Leaves are long, conſiderably broad, ob- 

eee 

hollowed a little, ſtriated, and - throwfi 

the Ground in various Directions. When 

firſt appear, they have often a Stain of ſhining 

Crimſon, but it goes off 99. ep ereaſe in 

Bigneſs. 


Sen es, ed very. qhick, Te 
weak, and of a pale Colour, Thing more or leſs | 
with red. 


the Top half way down and they are oval and 
hollow, largeſt at the Baſe, ſmall at the Neck, 
and ſpreading a little again at the Mouth. | 
Theit Colour we have obſerved is very variable; 
and in; the ſeveral Stages of the ſame Flower, it 
never fails to. change conſiderably. än 
Kind the Gradation is this: | 


The Flowers i their rſt Appearince are of «| 


they attain 2 more and more agreeable yellow; 
and in their State of Decay, they are blackiſh. 

In ſome. Plants/the Flowers are of a perfect 
and unſtained White; in others, of a delicate 
bloody Red, or Crimſon : the Amethyſt, or the 


moſt common of all, the Colour is a dull Purple 
tinged with Green: this has more of the Green | 
while the Flowers are young, and the Colour af. 
WT becomes of the Violet Hue. 

u all theſe States the Plant is very agreeable. 
The Fragrance is greateſt when Po lowers are 
Paſt their full Bloom; and it is moſt delicate in 
the amethyſtine at but the ſtrongeſt in the 
yellow one es. 

There is no Gap to 5 the Flower ; and it.is com- 
Poſed of a ſingle” Petal. The Rim is divided 
lightly: into fix Segments 3 and at the Top of the 


© $6 long A we have cultivated Flowers this has 
big a Place in our Gardens, and all who have 
wiitten' on Plants have deſcribed it. | Thoſe have 
added it to the Number of Hyacinths, who have 
the Name Muſcari without the other; 
but the more Correct have called it by the proper 


The Flowers ſtand in a Spike, coveriiig it from 


pale whitiſh Olive '3, 4$ they. grow. to Perfection 


Burgundy Colour, is ſeen in others; and in the 


under M hben © Oi 20161 2 


Rudiment are | ſeen three Openings : theſe are the 
Nectaria 

The ann ate ſix ; they ate ſhort, and the 
Antherz are convergent. The Style is ſhorter 
than the Flower, ſingle, and crowned with an ob- 
tuſe Head. The Seed -veſſel is three - cornered, 


| 50d. contains about {if Seeds; in three, diſting 
Cells. 


; The ſix Filaments, ſhew che Plant one 4 the 
Hexandris of Liu vs, and the ſingle "ow re- 
Ws 0 nes 


\ Culture of this Hanes 


it is a Native of Afia, but has been more thatt 
two hundred Years brought into our Gardens. 
It is a very hardy Plant; and becauſe it will grow 
freely, has been 00 much neglefted. The Size 
and bright Colouring of the Flower are the Arti- 
cles of its Value, and theſe may be greatly en- 
creaſed by a right Management. 

In its native Country it loves a deep light Soil; 
and never thrives ſo well as when under the Shade 


of . a Thicket : this we ſhould- imitate in Gar- 
dens. 


The beſt Compoſt for it U chin made; 


Paſture Earth two Buſhels, Pond Mud a Buſhel; 


and Wood - Pile Earth and old Cow-dung of each 
a Peck. 


Let cheſe be tnixed in Spring ind in July they 
will be fir for Uſe: - 


The e common Way of propagating the plant 
is by Off. ſets, they encreaſe abundantly, and grow 
freely; this is therefore the eaſy Method, but the 
beſt is to do it from Seed; - 

Let this ripen upon a healthy and ſtrong Plant: 
let it be gathered and hardened, as we have dire&t- 
ed on other Occaſions, and in the End of Auguſt 
ſown. ; 

If only Off-ſets are uſed, let'a Bed be made up 
in the Garden in Fuly, and ſome good ones 
planted, at ten Inches Diſtance; 

If the Seeds be ſaved, a ſhaded Part of the 
Nurſery mult be choſen, the Compoſt thrown in, 
and the Seeds ſcattered on, and covered a Quarter 
of an Inch. They muſt be managed as other 
ſeedling bulbous Plants, but being hardy they 
will require leſs Trouble. 


When they come to Flower the beſt mult be 
ſeparated, and planted in the Garden in a Bed of 
the ſame Compoſt ; and from the fineſt of theſe 
muſt be ſaved Seeds for another Sowing. | 

The Flowers produced from theſe, will ſhew 
all that Variety of Colouring we have named, and 
will be. much larger than what are uſually ſeen: 
nor can the Gardener - get the M Hyacherb i in 
Perfection any jpther Way. 

When ſome Roots of the fineſt Kinds are thus 
obtained, they muſt be managed with due Care, 
and they will; preſerve themſelves in Perfection, 


4 


and afford nuthemus Offi ſets. * Every Year they 
| muſt be taken up, when the Flower-ſtalks and 


Leaves 


er 5 0 5 Y = 


A 
; and the Off-ſets being ſepa- | e py; gy 
maſt be 3 planted orie Tear in a Nurſery Bed, and after that 
| be ound in yaſtonn Tame or GOING. 
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Pl. 4t. Ie Botanical Writers have not bees Lags indoor e ee dete du n Bins tn 


Fig. 4. quitited with this Plant; nor havs-thoſe #10 krſt d pper Pate of che Stalk and on the Branc 
met with it well underſtood its Charucters. Till they att irfegularly placed, and natrow.” 9 
LIN vs, none found its pruper Genus: it has | The Flowers terminate all the — in 
been refered by almoſt every Author who named large Namnibets,” and they are of 3 fainr yellow, 
it, to a different one. 310 W n with © Tinge of green. 1 DN Nen WAT. 
BorxHaAvz and BunuAx call it an Ates and | The Cup is compoſed of five little oval, hol. 
Chriftaphorigha: CommuLint, an Athiopian Na- lowed; and fading Leaves, of a yellowiſh Colour. 
nunculns; und our Plux zur, an Imperdtoris.' | The Body of the Flower is formed of an uncer. 
So much Reſemblance of the Chotyfoot Kind thoſe | tain Number of Petals, from fre to fifteen; ac. 
alſo diſtinguiſhed in it, ho called it by the moeſt : cording to the Age of the Plant, and various Ac- 
eee eee eee cients of Cromth : they a abuſe, and ſtand 
Ranunculoides. open. In che Maſt there are numerous ſhort Fi. 
Linxn@vs, who refers it to che proper Head, | laments z and in the Middle of theſe, a Cluſter of 
Alesis, adds, is its Diſtinction, from the others,  Rudiments of Seeds: thele have no Styles, but 
fruttibus  depreſſis, foliis duplicato ternatis, ovdtis.| cach its een e er mee 
ſerratis«' Adonis,| with duplicately ternate Leaves, back. 1 
oval and ſerrated, and with depreſſed Fruit. The Filaments rife from the of the 
The Root ch; compoſed of eee Fi. Flower; and this, Ss Ne þ ſbews the 
bres, connected to a ſmall. Head. n. to be one of the Polyandria: the nume- 


The grit. Leaves are ſupported ag flaw 'rous Rudiments refer it alſo, to the Pohgynia, the 
CUTS E EIN laſt us 

4 Parts, each Part of three leſſer Leaves, ot ſome- , ne 0 

times more than that Number. | 

The natural Diviſion of the Footſtalk'is thus i into „ due f thi Avon | 
three Parts, and the natural Number of Leaves on | I'S is wy of the warmeſt Parts of Hes 
each of theſe is three; bur 'ſornetimes there are] and with us cannot be raiſed but by the Aſſiſtatce 
five, and ſometimes they are in the whole fewer; | of artificial Heat. The Sesds muſt be ſown is 
the two Side Diviſions having only two Leaves, | Februgry, in a Pot of common Mould, 

aun the middle one three. © Thus the whole tadi- and raiſed in à Back Bed, with thoſe of ober 
cal Leaf, when perfect, confiſts of nine ſmaller | Plants of the Tame warm Countries. 
Leaves ; when im perfect, of ſeven; and when re- Two of three of the ſtrongeſt muſt be ſaved, 
dundant; mene in tither Caſe it is cer and Planted bot in ſeparate, Pots, and after- 
handſorne. , MN vt wardy brought into the Stove. 

The 1338 —_— fiend: Soubſtance, The Method we have delivered 88 and the 
of an val Figure; notched irregularly at de Trouble is little, when we conſider that nothing 
Edges, and of a blackiſh green is done particularly for theſe Plants, but they are 

The Stalk is round, firm; branched, tis raiſed in common amohyg others of more Beauty 
Inches high. The larger Leaves toward the lower and aue Ae 
e eee and are ofthe | 
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8. [TIES STARRY HrgeiN rn. 


Pl. 41. -The ** has. been. an a TY dice ſolida, corymbo conferts B2miſpherico : Solid- 
Fig. 5. Occaſion, that the Starry Hyncinths are properly” rooted Squi}, with 4 0 cluſtered and rounded E Head 
af che Squil Kind. When we hive acquainted” of Flower. 
= that the common Names of this Species are, The Robt K roundilh arid white, and is "Jung 
Hyazinthus ſtellaris flore cineritia, and Hyacintbus with many Fibres at the Baſe. 


2 


” 


feeliaris . multifiarus cineritius, we are to add, The Leaves are numerous, long, moderacdy 


that Linn Aus refering it to its: proper Head, broad, ſtriated, and of a faint green. 


Salle, adds, as the Charader of the Species, 7. The Selle . round, thick, of 2 pale gras 
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+ 5. ture has given a great Number of Species ; and 
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ed. The Flowers are numerous, and 
0 OR crown, the Top in a broad Tuft. 


e rede Nh ben che 
coarſe Language of our common Writers names 
ir aſh Colour; and the Smell is very delicate. 

There is no Cup to the Flower. 


Its Body is compoſed of ſix oval Petals, which 
ſtand in the Manner of Rays of a Star. 
Within ſtand ſix ſhort Filaments with oblong in- 
cumbent Buttons; and in their Centte from a 
roundiſh. Rudiment, riſes a fimple Style of the 
Length of the Filaments, e 
ſingle Head. 

The ſix Filaments ſhew the Plant to be one 
of che Hexandria of Linn vs, and the ſingle 


Style refers it to the Monog ynia. 

Feu of the Genera of Plants have been more 
confounded than the Hyacinth ; few Inſtances 
ſhew more ſtrongly than that, the flight and im- 

Regard they had to the real, eſſential, and 

I muſt ſay alſo, obvious Characters, impreſſed by 
Nature in the Flowers of Plants, who firſt ar- 
ranged and diſpoſed them for the Student. 

We ſee in this Inſtance a Plant altogether dif- 
ferent from the Hyacinths join'd with them under 
the fame Name. Its Flower compoſed of ſix Pe- 
tals, and that of the Hyacinth of one, could not 
be received as a Diſtinction; and yet the ſame 
Authors who joined this to the Hyacinth, ſepa- 
rated the proper Species of that Genus into different 
imaginary ones, under as many diſtindt Names. 
They allowed the Term Hyacinth only when the 
Body. of the Flower was tubular and oblong ; 
when ſhorter and, more ſwoln at the Baſe, they 
erected a new Genus, under the Name Muſcari, 
and ſo of the others. Tis to Linn us we owe 
the fixing of what are, and what are not gene- 


Culture of this HvAcixrn. 


We do not know with Certainty the Native 
Country of this elegant Flower. BrsLxR calls it 
Itakan, and many follow him; bur they miſtake 
his Senſe, who ſuppoſe he meant that it was wild 
in Italy. He found it there firſt in Gardens. It 
has been very long familiar in our own, and the 
Culture is eafy : but let not this be an Occaſion 
of neglecting it: the Gardener who ſhall beſtow 


ar Smention in RAZR from Seeds, and June. 
adapt a right Soil, and often enough renew it, 


will raiſe the Flower to a Degree of Beauty they 
never ſaw who have only been uſed to it treated in 
the common Method. 


Let the Compoſt be made for it thus J 
Mix a Barrow of rich Meadow Earth with a 
Buſhel of Wood-pile Mould, a Peck of Fowls 
Dung, and two Pecks of Sand; throw this up in 
a Heap in Autumn, and let it lie tilt the Autumn 
following. 

When the Plants are in Bloom, mark one of 


thoſe for Seed which has numerous large Flowers, 


a firm Stalk, and not too many Leaves. 

Let the Seed from theſe be ſaved with the 
Cautions we have given on like Occaſions ; and 
in Auguſt a Bed in the Nurſery open to the South 


Eaſt being made up with this Compoſt, let the 
Seeds be ſown upon it. 


The young Plants are to be treated in the 
ſame Manner as the other bulbous Kinds; and 
when brought to flower, the Seeds of ſome of 
the fineſt thus raiſed, are to be ſown in the ſame 
Manner. Thus will be obtain'd from the ſecond 
Sowing, che , moſt perfect Flowers this elegant 
Plant is capable of producing ; and theſe Roots 
are to be propagated farther by Off-ſets, 

The Bed in which theſe are planted muſt be of 
the fame Compoſt, and it muſt be renewed every 
Year. 

The Roots muſt always be taken up as ſoon 
as the Stalks and Leaves are faded; and their 
Off-ſets taken away at that Time. This is a 
very needful Caution; becauſe if they are left on, 
they will make the Plant flower weak the ſuc- 
ceeding Year. They are too ſmall to flower them- 
ſelves when taken off annually, but they will en- 
creaſe to the full as well in a Nurſery Bed as with 
the Parent Plant. Therefore the true Conduct 
| is to ſeparate them every Year, and to plant 


may thus be every ſucceſſive Year taken out for 
the Garden; while at the ſame Time the original 
Roots are kept clear, and the whole Strength of 
Nature is given to their flowering. 

This is a Method proper to be obſerved in 
many others, as well as this Hyacinth ; and will 
be a Way at once to encreaſe the Number, and 
keep the old Stock in Perfection. 


. 


6. BR OA D. LEAVE 
The Family of the Jris's is very extenſive : Na- 


the Varieties of theſe added by Art, are altoge- 
ther innumerable. This is a very elegant Kind, 
originally. diſtinct, and very different from the 
others in its whole Form. 

The Authors who have written of — 


have named it; and none of thoſe who have 
No 41. 


PORTUGAL IRIS. 


given Hiſtories of the Europæan Plants have 
omitted its Deſcription. 

CLus1vs names it the firſt among the Dwarf 
Iris's, Cbamæiridis; C. Bauhixx calls it Chamæi- 
ris variegata; and others, Iris humilis latifolia 
fore violaceo: low broad leaved Iris, with a Violet 
colour'd Flower. 

Linn&vs, more diſtin& in his Names, eats it, 

6 H Iris 


them in the Nurſery; from whence a Parcel 
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c— tears Iv with oe Flour und ow! Lewes 


riſing above the Stalks. 


The Root is thick, tuberous, and white 
pra under th Surface d E of an d 


Taſte. 


The Lewes ue numergut, broad, ald Mert; 
they riſe many together, and are of a deep but 


ſomenchat bluciſh green; of a firm Subſtance, and 


mark'd with three or four longitudinal Ribs. 
The Stalk riſes in the Midſt of theſe, and is 


about two Inches high; roundiſh, irregular, 


knotted, and cover'd in part with ſome flight 
Membranes, 

On its Top ſtands one basti and Very'eon- 
ſpicuous Flower: it is of the ſame Form with 
that of the common Rlower-de-Jucez and its nas 
tural Colour is a fine Violet blue, but ſometimes 
it is variegated with yellow ; in various Degrees 
and Forms, and often with great Elegance. 

There is no Cup to the Flower; and it is 
form'd as in the others, of fix Petals z three of 
which ftand erect, and three turn back, Theſe 
all are united at their Baſes ; and in their Centre 
riſes a ſhort Style, crown'd at its Top with three 
leafy Diviſions. They hang in a wild and fan- 
taſtical Manner, and refemble three additional 
Petals ; this is common to the reſt of the Iris s. 

The Number of the Filaments refers the Plant 
to the Triandria, the third Claſs in the Linnaax 


9 The Divifions of the Head, l 
not counted; but the Body of the Style on all 
. hong Ne op ny 
dently is in che preſent Inſtance, x pay hag 
The Iris's like the Hyacinths haye been idly 
divided by Authors into different Genera, When 
the Leaves are ſubulated, and the Noot a fingle 
Bulb, they have had the Name of X5phium; when 
the Bulb is double, or the Root, as in ſeyeral 
Inſtances, is compoſed of two Bulbs, the ane lying 
upon the other : the Name given has been Sig- 


rincbium. 

When the Root is tuberous, and be n 
ſquare, the Name has been Hermodatiylus z and 
when the Leaves are Sword-like, and the Root 
fleſhy and creeping, theſe Authors have ren the 
Name Iris. 

TouRNEFORT has led all . common Writers 
into that Error; but at this more improved Time 
of Science, all theſe falſe Diſtinctions are rejected. 
Phe Characters of Genera are to be ſought only | 
in the Flowers of Plants: theſe are the ſame in 
the Flowers of all theſe Kinds; therefore the 
Difference of Roots and Leaves, are to be con- 
ſider'd as nothing more than Diſtinctions of Spe- 
cies. 

Thus LIN N Aus has d m3 who has join- 
ed the Aipbium, Sifyrinchium; and Hermodaftylus 
of that Author, under the common Name Bis, 


with the Plants uſually diftinguiſh'd by the fame 


Appellation; bringing together all the other as 
united by Nature, and allowing theſe Characters 
what they really are, diſtinctive Marks of Species, 
and nothing more. 


| Culture of this Ian. 


The Plant is a Native of Portugal, and fone 
other Parts of Europe, where it "thrives beſt on 
the rocky Sides of Hills; and where there is 
This muſt give the Gardener the Rule for its 
Culture. In Nature are laid the Foundations of 
his Art, and he will always ſucceed. in Propot- 
tion to the Attention which he ſhews them, 
The Advantage of this Plants growing in 
rocky and confined Situations are very conſpi- 
cuous. en 
in full Ground, near the Sides of Rivers, as is 
not unfrequently the Caſe, the Flowers are al. 
ways of a ſimple tho' ſtrong blue; but when it 
has leſs Earth and, more Sun in thoſe rocky Si- 
2 we have named, the F lower varies ex. 
x: there. are Streaks and Spots of yellow, 
= and, Fleſh Colour,z_ and in Variety, thy 
06 90 it exceeds all we ſee of it in Gar- 


a. this Mixture of Colauring i in the Flower, 
it has in thoſe Situations alſo frequently another 
pleaſing Variation, of which ſome other of the 

are capable; this is the ſtaining of the 
Leayes with yellow and with white, It gives 2 
moſt pleaſing Aſpect to the Plant, becauſe the 
Leaves are mofe conſpicuous than in many others 
chat have this accidental Tinge, and tis a Thing 
we ſhould labour to introduce into the Garden, 

Natur is to be followed in this as in the 

— Inſtances; and he who would imitate 

ures dvr ſhe LN muſt, obſerve the Way 
Jn which 85 


Let him for 8 Ptant make up a rich Com- 
poſt, and fave Seeds with Care. Let him mix a 
Buſhel of Garden Mould, with the fame Quan- 
tity of Earth from under a Wood-pile, and three 
Pecks of Cow Dung; with a Quart of Sand, two 
Quarts of Soot, and two Ounces of Sea Salt. 
Let this lie fox Months expoſed to the Air in a 
Heap, often turn'd ; and then add to it a Peck 
of Lime, freſh made. Let it be well wrought 
together, and turn'd often; and thus let it lic half 
a Year longer. 

The beſt Time to make the firſt Mixture is 
Autumn; then in Spring the Lime may be 
added, and in the Autumn following the Com- 
paſt will be fir for the Reception: of the Seeds. 

This Particularity and Time in the preparing 


of Compoſts, will ſeem to the common Sale 


Gardener an idle Buſineſs ; the waſte of much 
| Time, and a kind of Trouble which no Price tor 
the Flowers can anſwer. *Tis not to him we give 
the Directions: we may once for all remind hum 
that one light Compoſt may ſerve in the Place 
of another; and that common Garden Mould will 
ſupport moſt Plants. 

He who is to fell his Roots at a * Fimited Pr 
can allow them only a proportion on'd Degree of 
Culture: But there are thoſe whoſe own Satis- « 
faction is tle ſole End of rififing them : to the 
the Labour is an Amuſement; and they will 
think no Trouble too much that will enrich their 
Store. 

With reſpect to the others; we believe if they 


| would 


2. would 


| OF GARDENING. 


raiſing better Flowers, they would have a better 
Price for them; but however that be, to the 
Curious who cultivate them for themſelves, no At- 
tention is troubleſome ; and where a Gardener is 
paid for his Labour, he is not to grudge the 
Manner in which it is employ'd. | 

To thoſe who would purſue this pleaſing Art 
to its full Perfection, we mark out the true 
Path; there miſt be almoſt as many Compoſts 
as Kinds. Every Plant has its favourite natural 
Soil : that ſhould be ſtudied and imitated ; and 
it is only by that Means each can be broughi, 
with all the Labour poſſible to be employ'd about 
them, to due Perfection. 

To thoſe who chuſe to propagate the little Iris, 
named here only in the common Way, a ſhort 
and eaſy Method may be propoſed. 

The parted Roots will grow in common Garden 
Mould, and the Gardener needs trouble himſelf no 
farther. Plants like that from which the Roots 
were obtain'd, will thus riſe upon the Borders; 
and he will have no Cenſure, nor no Praiſe, To 
him who would enrich his Garden with the high- 
eſt Improvements of what can be done upon the 


have named. 

The Method of uſing which is this : 

Let a vigorous Plant of this Iris be mark'd for 
Seed ; and encouraged to ripen it well by all the 
Methods we have laid down on that Head on 
former Occaſions. er, 
Let the Ground be cleared about it while in 
Flower, and frequently dug up with a Trowel at 

Let the Stalk be Gel'up i» hart Sick, and 
allow frequent and ſlight Waterings 
When the Seed-veſfet has been thus brought 


it harden in the Air. Cut it off when hard, and 
lay it in an airy Room, on a Shelf: break it 
when it has lain there a Week; then let the ſe- 
parated Seeds lie a Fortnight to harden, and pre- 
pare for ſowing them: 

Chuſe two or three broad, and not very deep 
earthen Pans. Cover the Bottoms with Chips of 
Free-ſtone, having firſt bored two Holes in each 
to let out abundant Water. Then pour in as 
much of the Compoſt as will lie four Inches 


Hand, and let them lie at one Inch Diſtance or 
thereabout. Sift over them Half an Inch of the 
ſame Compoſt, and then give a light and gentle 
Watering. 

Set theſe Pans in a Place where they may have 
the Morning Sun; and from time to time exa- 
mine the Mould that it do not grow too dry: 


give Waterings when en but always very 
moderate. 


In Oæober ſet the Pans in a Place where they 
may have the Morning Sun; and from time to tim̃e 


give Waterings when, ud, but always: very | 
moderate, 


Ia OFober ſet the Pans — they may have 
3 


Alo themſelves to be at the Pains of 


Plan of Nature, the ſeparate Compoſts are the 
true Method; and for the preſent Plant this we 


the full Noon Sun, and thus let them ſtand 
through the Winter : in April they muſt be re- 
moved to their former Place; and from this Time 
they muſt be managed as we have directed for 
other ſeedling Flowers. | - 
The Plants muſt be thin'd where they riſe too 
cloſe; and when the young Leaves fade, there 
muſt be a Quarter of an Inch of Mould ſifted 
over them. Weeds muſt be kept off, and Moſs 
and from time to time ſuch Waterings muſt be 
allow'd, as will give them full Power of Vegeta- 
tion. | f 
When they are ſtrong enough to be tranſ- 


| planted for the firſt Time, a Bed muſt be made 


for the Generality of them, of the ſame Com- 
poſt, with Chips of Stone in the ſame Manner 
thrown underneath ; and a few of the choiceſt of 
them muſt be planted out into ſeparate Pots. 
Theſe muſt be ſmall, there muſt be ſeveral 
Chips of Stone in the ſame Manner thrown into 
them, and the Mould over theſe : the Roots 
muſt be planted at a very ſmall Depth; half an 
Inch is the full Covering they ſhould be allow'd 
at firſt; and this is too mulch for them, but we 


allow for the Effects of Watering; which, if ever 


ſo gently done; will always take off a little. 
Let the Plants in the Bed be weeded and wa- 


tered; and theſe in the Pots expoſed to the Mofn- 


ing Sun, but never to that of Noon. At Au- 


tumn let a little Mould be fifted over them, for 


to its full Bigneſs, deſiſt from Watering, and let 


| they will require to be more cover'd in Winter 
than Summer; and thus let them be btought to 
flower. 


Thete will be found many with variegated 
Flowers both in the Bed and in the Pots: bit 
thoſe in the Pots will be the fineſt; and there is 
a fair Chance, tho' not a Certainty, that ſome of 
theſe will have ſtriped Leaves, 


The Confinement of the Pot is very ſervice- 


able to a Plant which Nature fixes where there is 
little Room : and if the expected Advantage be loft 


; ſhould be taken out of the common Ground, 


thick. Scatter the Seeds over this with an even | thus the Plant will be kept in its natural Condi- 


in one ſowing, it muſt be attempted in another. 


When a Plant of the variegated Kind is found, 


it is to be treated only as the other favourite 


Flowers of this fowing : every one of which 


and planted in a ſmall Pot. Stones ſhould be 
laid in, not only under the Mould, but mix'd 
among it to ſtop the ſpreading of the Roots ; and 


tion of growing. 


Every Summer when the flowering is over, and | 


the Leaves are faded, the Roots muſt be taken 
up and parted. The Partings may be planted 


in the Borders; but the Roots preſerved in the 


examine the Mould that it do not grow too dry : | 


Pots muſt never be ſuffered to grow too large. 

Every Time it is taken up freſh Compoſt muſt 
be uſed; and throughout all the Growth, there 
| muſt be continued the Care of giving it the 
Morning Sun, and defending it from the Blaze 
| of Noon. 5 

After two or three Years the Plants will be 
fully eſtabliſh'd, and the Gardener will be able 


to judge perſectiy of the Merit of the ſeveral 
F lowers. 


From 
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ment, will from Period to Period improve his 


CHAP. 
The Care and Management Ul the Ground. 


HE Flower Garden may at this Time be 
conſider'd as containing three different Se- 
ries of Plants, 1. Thoſe in Flower. 2. Thoſe 
whoſe Bloom is paſt, and which are left for 
Seed; and, 3.. duch aeg vp 50 Per- 
fecion for, the Ann. 1 t 
to. this DiſtinQion the Gelee 
to underſtand the Buſineſs .of the preſent Week. 
There are ſome Things they all require in com- 
mon, others which RD 

cular Condition 06 each ga: u. 
Weeding is of the firſt Kind: — 
this, and let it be done carefully. The Hoe is a 
r 

and moſt in the unſkilful. 
The Planting of ab Bordery es tie ul 
ſuch Diſtance in the Plantation as ſhould. admit 
the Spade, therefore every Thing in this Matter 
. ann 
be employ d but ſuch as are careful. 


We will not ſuppoſe à Garden at this Time 


as. 


of the Year ſo neglected, that the Weeds can be 


run up to the Height of the cultivated Plants; 
and there are no young ones at this Seaſon brought 
into the Ground. The Danger therefore is not 
of pulling up the flowering Plants with the Weeds; 
but an ignorant and careleſs Perſon may ſhake 
out the Seeds from thoſe the Gardener has nurſed 
up to that State with the utmoſt Care; and de- 
ſtroy all his Expectations. 

When the Beds are carefully and perfectly 
weeded, every Plant will ſhew itſelf diſtinctly; 
and let him now manage them according to their 
ſeveral Kinds and Conditions. 

Let him firſt look over thoſe in flower. Let 
him take off ſuch Flowers as are paſt their 
Beauty ; and give theſe Plants every Evening a 
gentle Watering, not Ert on the Ground, but 
over the Leaves. 

This done, let him examine thoſe which are 
ripening their Seeds. If any new Bloom. offers 
upon theſe, let him take it off. The Flowers at 
this Time will never be fine, yet they will ſtarve 
and hurt the Seed. Let him ſtir the Mould all 

about the Plants with a Trowel; and if the Seed 
be young, let him allow gentle Waterings, but 
thoſe Plants which have it full grown muſt have 


bon as he 1 will ſce 
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the Stalk ſhould always be brought near the 


| 


| 


Sticks to which they are tied up, ſtand firm. and fe 
cure: and then let him paſs ta thoſe autumnal Kinds 
which are nom comipg to their, Growth, and pr. 
paring for flowering. Part of .theſe are the An- 
| nuals which have, been removed out of the Hot- 
beds, and part the ſeedling Bijennials of che lat 
Autumn from the Nurſery. 1 l. 


for whether raiſed; 
they have now, been long epoughs kept in the free 
Weather to bear: the. (ſame; Regulations. Sticks 
according to dur Direætiona ine been chruſt donn 
by theſe, proportion ꝰd to the Heights of the Plants 
when they come to flowering m A chey have tiſen 
above the laſt, Tying, (let; them be now an 
up again. 
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The Care is to be, the ſume im both Kinds; 
in Hot-hede, or the open Air, 


6016 lie ae ee vd ee 


ee eee a e e 
up, is to do it often, and at ſmull Deſtanoes; and 
Stick, but never preſſed to itt: 
Let the Gardener take Cate to uſe green Work: 
ed, not Baſs; that being of the Colour of the 
Plant ic may be leg ſeen; and never le him 


leave any dangling Ends. 

There is nothing ſo uf 48 the keeping up 
the Stalks of Plants ſtrait” While growing, and 
firm, from the Effect of the Wind, but there is 
a great Slovenlineſs in the uſual Way of doing it. 


Art this Time if there bean ſtraggling Branches, 
which diſgrace the Growth x; the Plant, let them 
be removed; and when thus brought to order, 
let it have a füll, free Watering, Leaves, Buds, 
and Soil. Thus treating every, one in this State of 
Growth, they will have the full Advantage of 
their Kind and Culture, 


Tf any of them are full grown, let the Head of 
the Stick be cut off to the Level of their Top 
Branches: for the Art is to preſerve the Plant 
upright in its Growth, and yet to conceal 15 
Means by which it is done; and a rough End of 
a Stake ſtanding up above the Plant at once be- 
trays this, and diſguſts the Eye. Care muſt be 
taken in the cutting off this Top of the Stick; 
for if it be attempted haſtily, and with 2 dull, 
Knife, the Stick will be ſhook, and the Plant 
with it : for its Stalk is thus tied up often, and 
the whole Plant muſt feel ay Violence done to it. 


none. 
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and 
long 


as the Buds remain un- 


Quantity, and given with greater Care. 
The general Rule is this: | 
A Plant in flower ſhould be watered as often as 


Time: for the Buds themſelves are vaſt- 
ly favoured by the Water coming upon them be- 
fore they begin to diſcloſe the Petals of the 


In ſingle Flowers, the Water coming upon 
them when blown, will waſh the Duſt of the But- 
tons upon the Petals, and by that Means ſpoil the 
Colour of both: and in double Flowers ſome 
Drops of it will always lodge among the Foldings 
of thoſe multiplied Petals, which will ro: the Re- 
ceptacle, or the Baſes of the Petals, and the 
Flower will fade before its Time, 

In thoſe Plants which are intended to ſtand for 
Seed, the Article of Watering while in Flower 
muſt be more ſtrictly regarded than in all others, 
for the Ripening of the Seed depends in a great 
Meaſure upon the regular ſhedding of the Duſt 
from thoſe Heads ; and this cannot fail to be in- 
terrupted by waſhing them, in this Way of Water- 


y * will ſometimes ripen under great Diſadvan- 
tages: but even thoꝰ they ripen under them, they 
will be affected by them: they will acquire their full 
Growth and Form, but che Principle of Vegeta- 
This would be a great Hurt to the Floriſt who 
ſhould fix upon ſuch a Plant for Seed ; and unleſs 
the Method of watcring upon the Flowers be ut- 
terly aboliſhed, there cannot eaſily be any Secu- | 
rity againſt it; for he makes his Choice of thoſe 
Plants that are to ſtand for Seed when the Flowers 
are full blown; and this Damage is often done 
while they are opening. | 
For this Reaſon, and in Conſideration of the 
Beauty of the Flower, there ſhould be an invari- 
able Rule, never to water the Top of a Plant 
when the Flowers are opened. It will be eaſy for 
a judicious Hand, with a good Pot, to throw the 
Water in among the Leaves and Branches of a 
Plant, without letting any touch the Head, or 
other Parts where the Flowers are placed. 

This is the true Method of watering Plants in 
flower; and this, according to their Kinds and 
natural Place of Growth, and according to the 
Seaſon, ſhould be repeated every Evening, one 
Hour before Sun-ſet, all the Time they are in 
flower, | 

This Care being taken of thoſe Flowers which 
bear Culture in the open Ground, let our Gardener 
look to his Greenhouſe Plants which are now ſet 


ti 


Let him ſtir the Earth on the Surface in all the 
Pots, and, where there is Occaſion, bring in a 
little from ſome Compoſt ſuited to the Nature of 


the gs ſpreading it over the Surface, and ga- 
. 


one in the Bud, but leſs ſhould be allowed at a 


out for Summer; and into the Stove. | 


Flower, yet when that begins to open, this Me- | 
thod muſt not be ſuffered any more. * 1 


and waſh away any Foulnek upon their Stems, 
and even upon the Leaves of thoſe Kinds which 
have large ones; and according to the Condition 
and Nature of the Plants, let them have the Be- 
nefit of Watering. . 

In theſe ſeveral Articles, which are all neceſſary 
to the Welfare of the Plants, let Diſcretion guide 
the Gardener; and let him ſet it down here, as 
well as in other Inſtances, as an everlaſting Rule, 
That it is better to do too little, than too much; 
tho' he never ſhould neglect to do ſomething. 

For Inſtance : in the ſtirring of the Earth about 
the Roots of theſe Plants, let a great dcal of 
Care be taken not to wound or too much diſturb 
them. Our own Natives will bear very rude U- 
ſage, as we ſee in the Autumnal Management of 
fibrous-rooted Plants; but theſe, which are all of 
them Natives of milder Climates, are much more 
tender, and more eaſily hurt. 

The Point of a Trowel is commonly uſed for 


— | i Minn * es fe N 
When this is done, let a little Earth be drawn | thering it up about the Stem. This done, let June, 
* about the the Plant is in Perfection | them pick off all dead or decaying Leaves, rubꝛ 


this Purpoſe of ſtirring the Earth at the Surface 


of the Pots and Tubs; but it would be eaſy to 
invent a more proper Inſtrument. The three- 
pronged Fork, uſed for digging up the Borders in 
which Fruit Trees grow, would be a good Model : 


ſuch a Thing made in Miniature, with the 


Tongs blunt at the Points and Edges, would be 
the beſt of all Tools for ſuch a Purpoſe: this would 
ſtir the Mould without wounding the Roots ; and 
if it raiſed any of the ſmall Parts with the Soil 
which covered them, they would get no Harm 
by it, becauſe their Bark would not be wounded. 
They would fall regularly in the Pot again ; and 
the ſmall Covering of new Mould would preſerve 
them from the Injuries of the Air till they had 
taken good Root again. 

With this Inſtrument, or with whatever other 


Kind the Gardener uſes, he muſt obſerve this 


Caution: firſt let him conſider whether the Plant 
be one whoſe Root is fibrous, or tuberous ; whe- 
ther it be one that ſhoots deep, or ſpreads under 
the Surface; and let him proportion the Depth to 
which he removes, or ſtirs the Earth accordingly. 

In all theſe Caſes, it will be an Advantage to 
the Plant to remove as much of the old Earth as 


can be ſafely taken off; and to this Purpoſe ſome 


freſh Soil from one of the Heaps of Compoſt 
muſt be brought to the Place before the Work is 
begun, that it may be immediately laid in upon 
removing the other. ES 
The Method I have found moſt ſucceſsful in 
doing this uſeful Buſineſs, is this: | | 
After chuſing the Compoſt from ſuch a Heap 
as was either made purpoſely for the Plant, or is 
of a Nature ſuited to it, I move the Earth gently 
to ſuch Depth as it can be done without Injury to 
the Roots : then with my Fingers draw this off to 
one Side, and pour it out of the Pot. Inſtantly 
put in as much of the Compoſt as ſupplies the 
Place of what was taken away ; and then give a 


| gentle Watering, with Water that has ſtood all 


Day in the Sun. This fixes and ſettles the new 


Mould about the Ends of the Roots; and upon this 


Quantity thus wetted, I throw a little more Mould. 
61 5 The 
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June. The nent Morning 1 draw 
— „ 


| Experience as gn me this the weitet, 
nl tr er MO is a very. proper-Scaſon, .- 
This dove nh. e 


Conſervatory, will require 4 particular, Antention. 


The great Beauty of this Tree. is when loaded 


with Fruit; and in this unfavourable Climate 
chere is no Method err 
ia: ee eee 

A. Her Pen of the Oranges produced en oar 
— — 2 ine 
that the beſt of them attain their due Growth. 
Theſe fine Products are not enough regarded: we 
muſt remind the Gardener, that to ſucceed better 
he , muſt allow them much more Care. The 
Rules of his Art are univerſal : choſe we have 
laid down for the more common Fruit Trees will 
anſwer equally well for theſe. anne, 
how he is to apply thetn. | - 

The Danger of Fruits falling off is mött while 
it is youngeſt3, therefore the better: Growth che O- 
ranges attam before Winter, nnen, 
will be to ſtand thro that Seaſon. 

The Orange Tree gets into Flow bach and 
its firſt Bloom is to be managed for Fruit. TO 
this Purpoſe, when the Bloſſams ſtand too cloſe, 
jet him take ſome off. This thinning of them 
will ſtrengthen the reſt; and as ſoon us the Frun 
is ſet, they muſt be thined again. 

By this Time, thoſe Fruit which followed the 
firſt Flowers will have a fair Aſpect, and he ſhould | 


carefully examine them. Let him leave as many 


as can have Room to grow to their Bigneſs; and 


more free Growth. 


pan png Te" ow 51. N N 
In che mæaũ time, the F lowers uf the 
are very beautiful as well as fragrant i ſbene other Trecz 
of them ſunuld he ſuffered. 20xemain-in the uſual 
Manner. Theſc will yickd Abundance of Flowers, 
and the Appronch of Wintet will ew the Meri. 
treated as we here direct, will be loaded with 
chriving Oranges, while theſe which have been 
left to Nature, and have exhauſted. chernſelves in 
flowering, I Have very fe WHT dan half the 
Winter. % „ee 

This Ce üben of $-Greentionls Plants let 
the Gardener look-withia cateful Eye over thoſe 
in the Stove. We have told Hin How neceſſary 
| Clanfineſs is in this. Article; ut there is no 
Time of the when Year When be is fo carefully 
|» attend to it a8 How, . 

The Stor? Plants will be te dun at this 
than any other Seaſdn, to Filth upon their Stems, 
and Inſects upon their tender Shodts and Leaves 

the Heat ne ef Fe AFcoritetbure, and 
the Seafon favours chern. 
| A-Spunge — Witter muſt be uſed, and 

if che Diſorder be great, the Water muſt be im- 
pregnated with Tobacco Stalks and Soot; every 
Part muft be cleaned with this; che ydung Shoots 
| and Leaves wich che Spunge, and the Stems with 

a ſmall Bruſh firſt, and afterwards with a Fhant! 
dipt-in the lune Water: "This oper, the Pores 


as to Animals; and it — be jen w thrive in 


„n date Trees whichthe fees will" Mc whe! a particular Manner after its 


moſt and beſt Fruit, he muſt . Wn 


no more Flowers. 


We have juſt Amade cen what Dlovers ork 
out upon a Plant that is ripening its Seed, they 
ſhould always be deſtroyed; and the ſame Rule 
ſhould hold here. 

Whatever Buds offer for Flowering upon thoſe 


Trees which are thus managed for Fruit, ſhould 
be pulled off as ſoon as ſeen. It is too late to 


nurſe them up for Fruit, for they would be in 


great Hazard of falling off in the Winter; and 


in the mean time the Growth of theſe Bloſſoms 


If this be now neglected, 'the Miſchief will ſoon 
ſpread itſelf from one Plant to another. What 
begun in the Bark · Bed will be contmued through- 
out every Part of the Stove, and the Miſchief 
which might eaſily have been ſtopped, while it 
was only upon two or three Plants, will give the 
| Gardener a great deal of Trouble now it is uni- 
| verſal; and after all this ſeveral of the Plants will 
be "abſolutely deſtroyed, and many more greatly 
| injured by it, 

Two Days Pains this Week may ſave the bs 
bour of Months hereafter. 
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The Care of the NURSERY, far the preſent Week. 


PHE . 


great Trouble at this Seaſon to the Gar- | 


dener, in this Part of his Ground. This is a kind 
of ſecond: Spring in that Reſpect ; and if Showers 


fall this Week, and the preceding, they will cover Growth ; Sow-thiſtles, Nightſhade, and the in- 


3 


| the Ground now as faſt as in n April. GE 
Among the Weeds as well as Flowers, there ue 

the Vernal and Autumnal Kinds; the firſt are now 

paſt, but the latter are in their moſt haſty State of 


numer able 
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oy 


— yy ſhoot up for Flower; and the whole Labour 
of the Spring muſt de repeated to extirpate 
In the Seed Beds this Work is tedious, for it 

maſt all be dome by Hand ; but it ig in no Part 


of theſe wild Crops will ſtarve and choak the 
Seedlings; if neglected, in à very few Days. 


r 


1 and — rrnns of Atriples's 
them. 


ſo neceſſary: the Number and quick Growth 


In the more advanced 'Growths the Hoe is 
to be uſed, and it will male quick Niddance: but 
tis among dhe larger and diſtant Plantations that 


the Spade. 

Fewer Weeds riſe among theſe Trees of more 
iraneed--Growth; bor none ſhould be ſuf- 
fered,- 

The whole Ground ſhould this Week be dug 
up, and the Clots well broke, and this will an- 

ſwer the Putpoſe of deſtroying Weeds moſt ef- 
— at the _ —— 


If che Seafon be dry, 4 if" often is "at this 
Time, Waterings, though troubleſome, muſt not 
be omitted: theſe will be moſt required on 
the Seed · Beds, becauſe the young Trees there are 
{© Nightly rooted; that the Sun s Rays would burn 
them up through the Mould. . 

In the tranſplanted Kinds leſs will be required, 
though ſome ſhould be allowed]; but in the larger 
Growths, if che Spade have gone its full Depth, 
there will ſcarce need any. ' Their own Branches 
ſhade the Ground and in ſome Degree prevent its 
parching up: the breaking of the Mould alſo 
ſerves in the Place of this Refreſhment of Wa- 
ter, for it makes it detain the Dews. 

Whea the young Plantations are too much ex- 
poſed to the Sun, they muſt be ſhaded by a Reed- 
Hedge, and, in Proportion, watered more than 
the others : this will bring them well through the 
preſent Seaſon; and they will afterwards require 


rous Ge to the Plantation. 


o * F< © 4 . 
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to two or three Kinds of early Apricots and 
Peaches. We can at prefent add but lowly to 
them bar en han will er the Number 
abundantly. . 
a —_ on) 
white Cherries; there will now come two or three 
more Kinds; and from the Forcing Frames Grapes 
and Plums. There will remain che Ruſſers of 
two or three Kinds from the laſt Year's Stores, 
and two or three Pippins. The Gooſeberries will 


| 


—— 


much leſs Attention than if they had been neg- 
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POMONA, or the FRUIT-GARDEMN. 
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III. 


; 12. 4 c H A P. . 
Sol „Fus in Seaſon. 
O laſt Catalogue added early Cherries 


begin to ripen in common Ground, and in favour- 
able Situations it will not be difficult to add a 


Plate of them to the Table. 


The Gardener ſhould take the Opportunity of 
gathering theſe early, for they have no other Va- 


- Jue : they are too common to be regarded when 


other Fruits come in; but when there is a Scar- 
city of thoſe, and theſe come before their uſual 


Time, they may very well be admitted at the beſt 
Tables. 


G H AP. II. 


'- 


E T the Gardener now every Day look over 
his Trees of Wall-Fruit : there is no labo- 
rious Work to be done in this Quarter; but with- 
out the moſt ſtrict Attention, all the Pains of 
an earlier Time will be rendered fruitleſs. 
Let him keep the Trees in Order, defend the 
Fruit from Injuries, and preſerve it from Vermin 
and all Kinds of Devourers. 

All that is needful on the firſt Head, is the 
continuing his Care in rubbing off foreright 
Shoots, and training and keeping in their Places 
thoſe which he has ſuffered to remain from more 
proper Parts of the Wood. 

Wich Regard to the defending of the Fruit, the 
great Article will be in preſerving the Leaves 
which grow about them. Theſe ſerve the excel- 
lent Purpoſes of drawing Nouriſhment to the Part 


ay the Fruit grows, and defending it from the 
un, 


| 


The Care and M. anagement of Fruit-Trees this Week. 


If any Inſects appear upon theſe, let them be 
as carefully picked off, as if they came upon the 
Fruit itſelf. If no Care can preſerve the Leaves, 
let him ſupply their Place by others renewed from 
Time to Time. 

If the Fruit by any accidental Loſs of Leaves 
by at this Time too much expoſed to the Sun, ir 
will grow looſe in the Skin; and either periſh 
entirely, or never acquire its full Bigneſs, or 
true Flavour. 

In this Caſe let the Gardener, when he hag 
uſed all Arts in vain, to. preſerve the Leaves 
that were about it, conſider whether he can bring 
any to ſhade it from another Part where they are 
not wanted. 


nothing of this kind 'can be done, let the Gar- 
dener from Day to Day bring the Leaves of ſome 


other 


If this can be done, the Branch to 
which the Fruit owes this new Shade, muſt be 
ſaved in the right Poſition by nailing; and if 
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other Tree, 1 — Fruit 


from the full Sun of Noon. This is but a poor 
Expedient, but it is all that Art can do, nn 
much better than entire 
| If the 'Fruit de of 4 169 Kind, che Troable 


will be too much for the Advantage; but if it 


be of a Kind that 4s to ripen” early, this will an- 


ſwer ſo far as to be very well worth while. Nei- 


ther this Addition of foreign Leaves, nor the 
ſhading the Fruit with thoſe from ſome other Part 
of the fame Tree, anſwer the abſolute Purpoſe of 
Nature: for the original Leaves draw Nouriſh- 
ment, Wahn but if both cannot 


be atrain'd, one is ſomething- The 8 
cauſe they are of a firm Subſtance, and do no 
ſoon decay. 
. Thelaſt Care for the preſent Weekis he looking 
aſter Verthin z Snails: muſt be deſtroy d in their 
Holes by Day, and when they crawl out of them 
at Evening, and at early Morning; and Neſts of 
Ants ſhould alſo be ſought after, and deſtroyed. 
and Watering of the Ground; and the 
Sema of the Tres ould be hep petty cu 
from Moſs. 
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or the KITCHEMN- GARDEN. 
CHAP. 


I. 


Products in Seaſon. 


IHE e Cocos every B and | 


indeed there are few of the Products of 
the Kitchen Ground, that with due Care, are not 
in Seaſon now. Cucumber continue excellent, 
and ſome better Melons than thoſe of the Be- 
ginning of the Month may be had. Aſparagus 


yet continues, and there is no Time when Cauli: f 


The ſecond Crop of Peaſe is now in Order, and 
Beans are never in finer Condition: there are alſo 
good Artichokes, Carrots; and Turneps are alſo 
fine z and Sallerriig in its full Glory. The Cog 
Lettice is in perfect Order; and thoſe who love 
Variety ſo well as to admit ſmall Salletting among 
the reſt, may have it, with the Management we 


e e Gree 
r 
Care and Management of the Ground. 


ET a Couple of Pieces of Ground be dug 
up, and prepared for Celeri and Endive : 
and let the Gardener who has ſtudied his Buſi- 
neſs according to theſe Directions we lay down, 
prepare for both in a judicious Manner. 
Dung is neceſſary in the Kitchen Ground on 
ſome Occaſions, hut it is an Error to uſe it on 
all. In the preſent Inſtance it is altogether hurt- 


ful; it ſpoils the Taſte of both theſe Plants, and 


it makes their blanch'd Part N to be eaten 
by Worms. 

Fou know the Wee of de Lend: and 
fewer ſtill the Difference in Taſte between thoſe 
Plants which are produced by Dung, and thoſe of 
the ſame Kind by means only of an unexhauſted 
Earth. The Fact is, that freſh Mould will pro- 
duce the fineſt Herbage : but when it has been 
exhauſted by ſucceſſive Crops, ſome Enrichment 
is required; and 'tis Dung that generally is 
uſed. 

In the preſent Caſe it is not needed : both 
theſe Crops will ſucceed better; be whiter, ten- 
derer, and finer taſted by far without it. 

When the Pieces of Ground are fixed upon for 
this Service, let the Gardener go into a rich, dry 
Paſture ; and take from under the Turf as much 


Mould as will cover them four Inches deep. 


Let him throw this upon the Pieces, rake it 


level, and draw off any large Stems, and then 


tread it down that it may dig well in. Let him 
| then turn up the whole a full Spades Depth; 
and" rake Cary to" Create eee 
well in. 

Then let him draw Lines lengthway and acroſs 
for the Endive; bringing in the Plants, and put- 
ting them into the Ground with due Care, and 
at a fair Diſtance. 

For the Celeri there requires more Manage- 
ment. This Piece is to be mark'd out by Lines 
only lengthway, and thrown up in Drills for the 
Plants. 

The allowing a due Diſtance between theſe, 
as alſo between Plant and Plant, is the only Way 
of having the Growth in Perfection; but in the 
Kitchen Grounds where theſe Things are raiſed to 
ſupply the Markets, this cannot be 
The Rent of Ground is too high ; and the more 
Space is allowed to the Plants, the more Labour 
they take in the Management; for if the whole 


| Ground be not dug up, the Room is uſeleſs. 


Sand added to the Ground where Celeri is to 
be blanch'd, is uſeful alſo according to the Nature 
of the Soil; but this Addition of Paſture Earth 
anſwers every Way the beſt at this Seaſon: it does 
not render the ſame Piece unfit for other Crops * 
and in the Gentleman's Kitchen Garden there | 


generally Room enough. 
1 
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SECTION L 


or the PLEASURE- GAA DR N. 


of GARDENING. 


NU MB ER XIII. 
For the firſt Week in 7UUT LT. 
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Flowers 2 Curious Plants now in their Perfeflion 


kh HE Garden does not afford a Plant 
more ſpecious and elegant than this, 
1 although it be a Native of our own 
$1, Country. It is not fo common wild as to put 
the Vulgar in mind of calling it 4 Weed in Gar- 
dens; and thoſe who have Judgment, deſpiſe the 
little Prejudices which repreſent, ev every ing as 
mean that comes eaſily. 1 | 
The Culture of a native Engliſb Plant can give 
the Gardener but little Trouble; and he will 
edſly be able to raiſe it to a yet more conſummate 
Beauty, | 
The Writers on Plants all name, and celebrate 
it. They call it Roſebay Willow Herb, from its - 
Reſemblance to the Roſebay, Oleander, one of the 
fineſt Garden Shrubs; and in their yarious Names, 
4 have generally added ſome Epithet of Praiſe. Ly/- 
machia ſpecioſa, is a very common Name for it 
and beſide the pecullar Title Chamanerion, which 


GGG 


to leyeral have given it who yet retaih'd it among 
ne the Lyſmachias's ; others have called it Onagra. 

rth Luv avs, who reſtored Order and Method 
oes in che Science, ſeparating the many unlike 
ps 3 b Plants, which his Predeceffors had joined un- 
> 15 


der the Name J. y/imachia, into different Genera; 
and indeed different Claſſes, for ſo Nature diftri- 
buted them, although ill-judging Art in earlier 


Numb, XIIII. | 


1 \ROSEBAY WILLOW HERB. 


Times Joined them together, ranges this and the 
other podded Species ſeparately under the Name 
Epilobium: he adds as the Diſtinction of this, foliis 
ſparſis lineari-lanceolatis : Epilobium with ſcattered, 
narrow, but ſomewhat lanceolated Leaves, 

The Diſtinction this Author eſtabliſh'd among 
theſe Plants has been found very happy : thoſe 
who in earlier Time ſaw the Differences, did 
not perceive rightly wherein they conſiſted ; and 


hence, while their ſpecifick Names were unart- 


ful, and indiſtin&t; they often enumerated Varie- 
ties as Species, while they in other Articles con- 


| founded really diſtin& Species together. 


C. Bavnine has mentioned a broad leaved Reſc= 
boy Willow Herb, and a Dwarf Alpine Kind; but 
theſe are only accidental Variations : the Plant is 
the ſame in theſe, and in the more uſual State; 
and beſide the obvious Difference from all other 
Kinds in the Elegance of the Flowers, and Form 
of the Leaves, it is diſtin&tly characteriſed by their 
Diſpoſition. 

In ſome of the Milloco Herbs the Leaves ſtand 
oppoſite, or in Pairs; in others they are placed in a 
regular alternate Order; in this Species they are 
wildly ſcattered upon the Stalk; and afford not 
only a Mark of Diſtinction, but a very ſingular 
Beauty. | 
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of a pale green, ſtain'd with crimſon in various 


the Soil, and other Accidents ; but it is one of 


either Caſe it is very elegant. 
The whole Stalk that is thus covered with 


The whole Plant is indeed in the higheſt De- 
gree pleaſing, even to an incurious Eye, in Form, 
Growth, and Colouring. | 

The Root is white, long, and thick, and runs 
a Way under the Surface. a 

The Slg is e bir erect, well Gydred, 
and eight Fgot hig. It is round, lightly, ridged ; 


Proportions, and full of a white Pith. 


It runs up ſtrait as a Spear, and ſingle from 


the Root; ſeldom unleſs when it has been hurt 
by Accidents, ſending out any Side Branches. | 
From the Bottom to the Place here the Flowers 
begin to riſe, it 1s thick ſet with Leaves. Theſe 
ſtand in the wild Way already deſcribed; and they 
are long, narrow, and of a firm Subſtance. 

Their Colour on the upper Side is a dark, but 
not unpleaſing green and on the under Part a 
ſilvery grey. This diſcloſes itſelf to the Eye in 
a Thouſand Forms as the Leaves riſe in their 
irregular Manner, and are moved by the Wind : 
the middle Rib alſo on the upper Side is conſpi- 
cuous, and of a paler Colour than the reſt of 
the Leaf. They are ſharp pointed, and undivided 
at the Edges; or if accidentally there appear a 
few Indentings in the Leaves of a luxuriant Plant, 
theſe are altogether ſlight and caſual, 

The grey Colour of the under Part of the 
Leaf varies alſo greatly in degree according to 


thoſe Articles the Gardener ſhould uſe all his 
Art to preſerve in high Perfection, for it is no 
common Beauty. 

The Flowers crown the Top of the Stalk in 


a Spike of a Yard long : they are diſpoſed in the | 


ſame wild and irregular Manner with the Leaves; 
and they blow in a long Succeſſion : but where 
the Plant thrives well, there are always ſuch a 
Number of them open together, as make a very 
glorious Appearance. From the full blown ones 
at the Bottom the Eye is naturally carried up to 
the Buds ; which, as more or leſs opened by a 
gratual Diſcloſure, run up to the Top as a Pyra- 
mid, terminating in a Point : this is the natural 
State of the Plant in its full Glory. 

As the firſt blown Flowers die off, the Seed- 
veſſels appear in their Places, and more Flowers 
open above them. The Appearance then is of a 
Spike, with Seed-veſſels at the Bottom, Flowers 
in the Middle, and Buds at the Top; and in 


Flowers is of a delicate red. 


The Flowers themſelves are of a fine crimſon, | 


and have white Filaments with Fleſh-coloured 
Buttons. N 

The Colour of the Flower varies according to 
the Accidents of Growth and Vigour in the Plant, 
in the ſeveral Degrees of red, from Roſe- colour 
to the deepeſt Crimſon ; but it is in all theſe De- 
grees beautiful, | 

The Cup is compoſed of four oblong pointed 
Leaves, and is colour'd, and of ſhort Duration. 

The Flower is compoſed of four expanded 
Petals ; broad, obtuſe, and nip'd at the End. 


n with oval, com. 


— 


preſſed, obtuſe Buttons: they are alternately longer 
and ſhorter. 


In the Midſt of theſe appears a ſingle Style; 
the Top divided into four Pata. which turn 
back” A 
Seed veſſeß which is placed bela Sie Receptacle 
of the Flower; and is very long, ſlender, and of 
a greyiſh red. It ſupports the Flower in man. 
ner of a long Footſtalk, and makes no inelegant 
Part of the Plant. 

When the, Flower is fallen, this becomes 2 
long Pod, formed of "four Valves; ind contains 
in four Cells numerous ſmall Seeds, wing'd with 
a long, light, cottony Matter. 

The Student counting the eight Filaments in 
the Flower, will know the Plant belongs to the 
eighth Claſs in the LIN AN Syſtem, the 
Oanttia; and its ſingle Style, places it under 
the firſt Section, the Aonogynia. 

The different Length of the Filaments he is 
not to regard: there are Inſtances in which the 
Characters of Claſſes depend upon that Particu- 
lar, but this is limited to the Didynamia and Te- 
tradynamia; and the Diſproportion in thoſe Caſes 
is more obvious and ſingular. Many Plants in 
different Claſſes have the Filaments alternately 
longer and ſhorter: it is an Accident, as the Con- 
vergence, Divergence, or Declination of the 
Threads in other Caſes; and is very uſeful in 
characteriſing the Genera, but has no Right to 
regard in reſpect of claſſical Diſtinctions. 


Culture of this Rosx RAY WilLLow Hts, 


The Culture of a Plant wild in our Fields, 
the Gardener will ſuppoſe below all Direction: 
he will take up a Root, plant it in the Ground 
at random ; and when it has encreaſed too much, 
he will part it. This is all: and he thinks more 
Cate ſuperfluous. £45 

We ſhall repeat what we have ſaid before on a 
like Occaſion, that wild Plants ſhould not only 
be preſerved, but improved, when admitted into 
Gardens; and we ſhall lay down the Method at 


large for the Culture of this, which may be tranſ- 
ferred to a Number of others. 


from the ill-managed Growths in a Garden, but 
from thoſe Nature feeds better in the Fields ; and 
even theſe let him enrich by Garden Manage- 
ment. | | 
In our Northern Counties this elegant Plant 1 
frequent on the Sides of damp Hills, by ** 
Edges of Springs, and principally among tho 
looſe Thickets raiſed by the Opulus and Alder, 
on the Banks of Rivers; where there is Moiſture, 
and a deep black Soil. | | 
There is a great Quantity of it in a F ield which 
lies in the Way from Hampſtead Heath to Cale 


there, but it is better than in Gardens. Thither 
we refer the Gardener for his Seed, and let him 
procure it in this Manner. e e 


In the Midſt ſtand eight Filaments; ſmall [ 


ft 
Let him ſelect two or three of the —_ 
; lands, 


Inſtead of parting the Roots let him raiſe h 
Plants from Seed; and let him not collect this 


Mood. The Soil nor Situation perfectly ſuit it 


July, 
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”— Plants, and dear away all the reſt for two Yards 


| 


to flower, leaving only about half a Dozen 
of the lower Flowers, which are then open. 

Let him watch the Progreſs of Nature from 
time to tine ; and as new Shoots for flowering 
Let cheſe Flowers only ftand for Seeds; and 
the whole Effort of Nuture being directed thi- 
ther, they will be ripen'd in the moſt perfect 

Let him watch the Time when their Pods 
grow dry; for they ſoon after burſt, and the 
Winds would carry away his Expectations. 

Let him cut them off when thus fully ripen- 
ed, and lay them in an airy Room where there 
comes neither Sun nor Wind, to dry. 

This © done, let him prepare a Compoſt 
thus | 

Mix equal-Parts of black Meadow Earth, and 
Pond Mud ; to a Load of this add three Buſhels 
of Cow Dung, and one Buſhel of Marle; or if 
that cannot be had, three Pecks of Fullers 
Earth. This will make a very rich, and at the 
fame Time a cool Compoſt, fat and mellow it 
is what the Plant loves, and it will improve in 
* firſt Quantity for the Seeds will be well 
mellowed by that Time it is wanted; but the 
Remainder will lie through the Winter, and the 
Froſts will perfect it for the Reception of the 
Plants. : 

When the Seeds are well dried, and the Heap 
of this Compoſt has been two or three Times 
turned, fix upon a cool and ſhaded Part of the 
Nurſery for the Bed. Dig out the Mould a full 
Spade deep, and fill the Place with ſome of the 
Compolt. | 

In the Middle of September chuſe a perfectly 
calm Evening of a cloudy Day, and mix with 
the Seeds a double Handful of dry clean Sand. 
The common white Writing Sand is beſt. Rub 
this and the Seeds together to ſeparate them ; 


Let him cut off the Spike of each when it 


levelled, ſcatter them on With the Sand; as even July. 
as poſſible, and not too thicc. * „ 
Wnen they are thus ſpread upon the Bed, 
ſweep them about with the Surface of the Mould 
with a ſtrong Hair Bruſh : by this Means all the 
Lumps will be broken. This is vety eſſential, 
for according to the Degree of covering, the 
Seeds ſhoot ſtronger or weaker ; and the Plants 
ſhould riſe diſtin&, that the weak may be taken 
up without hurting the others. 

Sift over them a Quarter of an Inch of this 
Compoſt, and laying a Piece of a Whitethorn 
Buſh upon the Bed, leave all to Nature. 

If in the Remainder of the Autumn the 
Ground ſhould grow too dry, it muſt have a little 
Water: if any Weeds appear, they muſt be 
pulled up. 

In Spring the young Plants will appear, let 
them be weeded and watered; and when they 
have ſome Strength, let all but ten or a Dozen 
of the fineſt be pulled up. 

Prepare a Bed for theſe in the Garden; chuſe 
a Place that has ſome ſhade; dig out the Mould 
a Spade and half deep, lay in ſome Clay that the 
Moiſture may be detained, and fill up with the 
Compoſt. Sb 

When the Plants left in the Seed Bed are five 
Inches high, open as many Holes as there are of 
them in this Bed at a Yard Diſtance, and in a 
cloudy Evening take them up with large Balls of 
Earth, and plant them: give a good Watering, 
and ſhade them till they have taken root. 

After this they will require only the common 
Care beſtowed on the other Plants : but every 
Autumn they muſt be taken up, freſh Compoſt 
muſt be put into the Bed, and the Roots muſt 
be reduced to a due Size, for they ſpread very 
faſt. This done, they muſt be planted again at 
the ſame Diſtance, and watered when they grow 
toward flowering. 

This Management will bring them to the high- 
eſt Perfection, nor is it limited to this Plant; 
but with due Allowances for their Nature, ſuits 
all che fibrous rooted Kinds. 


and then the Surface of the Bed being perfectly 


8 * 1 . al : 3 lt M 2 2 
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42, The Garden does not afford, in its Kind, a 
e.2, prettier Plant than this; nor do we know one 
that has been ſo early, or ſo honourably mention'd 
by all Kinds of Writers. This is the Narciſſus 
celebrated in Greek and Roman Verſe : the vg 


the firſt Flower he has placed in his Europas 
Garland ; this the VXpXiTTOG of THEOPHRASTUS, 
which he deſcribes with the naked Stalk, and Aſ- 


m the clear Streams of their favourite Rivers. 


ants. 7 


T»o05, the fragrant Daffodil of TazocriTvs, 


phodel Leaf, but broader : this the roſy-boſom'd 
Daffodil, which, they ſay, reflected its bright Image 


'Tis from theſe Fathers of the Science we are 
» ſeek the true Knowledge of their Time in 
noe? lants ; and while we honour the Critick who 


DAFFODIL. 


ſets right the Aſphodeloides, we want another 

SCALIGER to reconcile to Reaſon the Colouring 
of the Petals. 

The Name thus given to the firſt Narciſſus, 
the white flower'd Kind, with the purple Cup, 
the leſs accurate Followers of theſe Writers tranſ- 
ferred without Addition, to the whole Narciſſus 
Kind. 

Ov1D has been ſuppoſed to contradi& the early 
Greek, when in his elegant and mournful Story 


he ſays, 


croceum pro corpore florem 
inveniunt foliis medium cingentibus albis. 


But DioscokipEs who wrote between their 

Times, has reconciled this ſecming Contradic- 
6 

tion: 
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— 


tion; he deſcribes the Daffodil of Tanga anne | 
in very expreſs Terms; and adds, regarding the 
Colour of the Flower, that the outer Part or Pe- 


tals, are white, and the inner Part or Nectarium 
which they called, and which the Gardener till 
calls, its Cup, was either purple or yellow. 


Thus we ſee the whole explained. The 


firſt Greets gave the Name Narciſſus to the pur- 
ple cup'd Daffodil : in after Time the Writers of 
the ſame Nation extended the Term to the yellow 


cup'd Kind; and Ovid made an ill Choice between 


them. He has not fixed upon the original or 
purple cup'd Narciſſus, here deſeribed, but on the 
yellow centred one, which we have mentioned in 


a former Number. 
Pixx, whom it would * Omiſſion not to 


quote on this Occaſion, collected variouſly ; but 


what he has ſaid ſtrengthens (if Copyiſts can give 


Strength to the Determinations founded upon the 
Words of their Originals) what we have eſta- 


bliſhed of the true and early known Narciſſus; 
he mentions indeed one with an herbaceous 
Cup; but this is a ſecond and inferior Kind: 
the true original Narciſſus, he ſays, had a white 
Elower with a purple Cup; and in his inarti- 
ficial Way he calls it a purple Lilly. 

This elegant white Daffodil with the ſmall pur- 
ple Cup, is therefore the Original firft known, and 
ſo much celebrated Narciſſus of the antient Greek 
Philoſophers, and Poets; the Theme of ſo much 
Praiſe, and Source of ſo many Fables; whoſe 
Beauty they deduced in their wild Way, from 
the Metamorphoſis of a celebrated Youth of the 
ſame Name; which their Bucoliſt praiſes in his 
elegant Simplicity for Elegance and Fragrance 
and which the Tragic SornocLEs feeds from the 
Dew of Heaven, the | 


O xarGCporug VERKITTOG = = = 
Sahle 8 oUpaviois UT ax. 


They are ſlight Criticks who would cavil about 
the Time of our Plants flowering and theirs , 
which they ſay opens its elegant Bloom after the 
riſing of Arfurus ; that is, in September. 

The Daffodil we deſcribe here is later than moſt 


\ 


others, and is even called thence, by our PaRKIx- 


SON and others, Serotina. In Greece the Seaſon 

of the Daffodils we know 1s later. 
"YouUuRNEFORT, of all Men, is the beſt Au- 

thority on this Head; and he, unknowing or 


unthinking of this Cavil, tells us he gathered on 


the Banks of the Granicus, and about Epheſus, 
Daffodils in December, 

This purple-boſom'd Kind, fo early celebrated, 
the Jater Authors name from the Colouring of 
this inner Part. Dopoxn vs calls it Narciſſus 


medio pur pureus; C. Baunine, Narciſſus albus 


— 


circulo purpurco ; and others in the ſame Manner, 
Linn&vs, who rejects the Article of Colour 


from ſpecific Names, calls it, Narciſſus ſpatha | 


uniflora, nefarii limbo rotato, breviſſimo : Sin ple- 


| flowered Narciſſus, with the Edge of the Nectarium 


rotated and ſhort. 

The Root is a joundiſh Bulb, ++ "FU 
Baſe with many long and conſiderable Fibres, 

The Leaves are long, moderately broad, and 
of a pale but not unpleaſing green. 

The Stalk is naked, hollow, flatted a little, 
and edged; and at its Top ſupports a ſingle and 
very elegant Flower. This naturally droops a 
little, and is formed, as the other Daffodils, of 
ſix Petals, with a Nectarium of ods. 
ſhort, and waved at the Edge. 

The Petals are Snow-white ; but in the Centre 
of the Flower there is an elegant Crown of red, 
with a fringed Edge; beneath this is a white, 
and beneath that again a yellow Circle. This is 


July, 


a very elegant Diſpoſition of the Colouring, and 


added to this, the Fragrance of the Flower could 
not fail to recommend it to all the Attention it 
ſhared of old, and will we hope ſtill have from the 
judicious Gardener. 

The Conſtruction of the Flower is the fame 
as in other Daffodils which, we have deſcribed 
before; and its ſix Filaments and ſingle Style te- 
fer it plainly to the Hexandria, the ſixth Claſs of 
LixxÆæus, and to its firſt Section the Monogynia, 


Culture of this DarropiL. 


We need not repeat for the Culture of this 
Species what we have at large delivered of the 
other Kinds. Its Management muſt be the ſame, 
only that there ſhould be an Addition of Marle 


to the Compoſt: if that cannot be had, a Mix- 


ture of Pond-Mud and Cow-Dung mult be uſed 
in its Place; and when this has been expoſed 
to the Winter's Froſts, it muſt be added to the 
reſt, 

The Seeds muſt be ſaved from thoſe Plants 
which have the red Circle fineſt in the Flower, 
and a ſecond Time from the fineſt of thoſe which 
have been produced from ſuch original Sowing. 
Thus the Flower will attain its greateſt Perfection; 
and if ſome of the Roots be annually planted 
later than the others, and in a Place not much 


expoſed to the Sun, there will be a Continuation = 


of the Flowers a long time in full Beauty. 
Every Year the Roots muſt be allowed a freſh 
Bed of Compoſt, for they loſe their Beauty in 
the ſame Soil, if ever ſo well worked for them; 
but in this Way of Management, the White will 


be like Snow, and the Central Purple far ſpread 
into the Flower. 1 
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Ned Lilly, with drooping Flowers, whoſe Pe- | 
| reſt, when raiſed from Seed choſen as we have di- 


but in chöſe Caſes the Diſtinction is leſs obvious; 


P. 42. 


"or "Gap Dd HNING. 


3. The TWO-STAG 

We have deſcribed in a preteding Number, 
the common Martagon a very elegant and fra- 
grant Flower: this, which ſurpaſſes it far in 
Beauty, is no diſtinct Species, but one of thoſe 
Variete which Culture gives the attentive and 

Gardener. 

The common Martagon we have conſidered 
there at large; and have obſerved that in- 
Read of the Names imperial and muſky Martagon, 
Martagon imperiale, and Lilium pyramidale moſcha- | 
dum. Lixn us calls it Lilium foliis verticillatis, 

reflexis, corollis revolutis : Verticillate- 


— — ——ñ— ¼ — — 


tals turn up. 

Thoſe who chuſe to diſtinguiſh this Variety by 
a Name, thay call it the Imperial Mar- 
tagen, with a divided Spike. 

The Root is larger than in the other Kind; pro- 
portioned to the Plant. It is compoſed of nu- 
merbus Scales, and has ſeveral thick Fibres. 

The Stalk is round, very firm, perfectly up- 
right, and more than a Yard high. Its Colour 
is naturally a duſky green, and it is ſtained in 
various Degrees with purple. | 

The Leaves are broad, ſhort, and of a deep 
green, with high Veins on the under Part. There 
are uſually four or five Circles of them round the 
Stalk, at different Diſtances ; and toward the 
Top two 'or three looſe, irregular, and ſmaller 
Leaves narrower, and of another Form. 

The Flowers are extremely numerous and ele- 
gant, and they are diſpoſed in a pyramidal but 
ifiterrapted Spike. At ſome conſiderable Diſtance | 
above the uppermoſt Leaves, there riſe a Cluſter 
of them on long Footſtalks: theſe ſurround the 
Stalk, and form a kind of circular Crown. 
bove theſe it is for ſome Space naked, and 
then begins another Series of Flowers, form- 


ing a compleat Spike to the Top. 
Sometimes the Stages will be three or more; 


and this is on all Accounts the fineſt Condition. 
The Flowers in Shape reſemble perfectly thoſe 
of the common Martagon. They have no Cup; 
each is formed of fix thick Petals, which turn 
back and curl up, and in the Centre riſe ſix Fila- 
ments, with a ſingle Style. 

The Colouring little differs but what there 1s 
of Variation in this Reſpect is to the Advantage 
of the preſent Kind. The Ground-Colour is a 


A. | 


ED MARTAGON. 


and of a perfect Blood-colour. The Buttons on 
the ſix Threads are alſo of a fine bright Crimſon, 
and add not a little to the Beauty of the Flower. 
The Scent is muſky ſweet, bur very ſtrong. 


Culture of this MarTaGon. 


Culture without the Intention of the Gardener 
firſt produced this elegant Variety, and nothing 
is more precarious than its Propagation. 

The Plant itſelf, which is a Native of Europe, 
will flouriſh with little Care or Trouble in our 
Borders; and this will be produced among the 


rected, and managed with the Care we adviſe to 
be beſtowed on the imperial Kind. 

When ſuch a Flower is produced, more than 
ordinary Care muſt be taken of it, and of its 
Off-ſets. No Change muſt be made in the Soil, 

but it muſt be allowed a ſufficient Quantity, f 
Nothing ſhould ſtand within three Foot of 
ſuch a Plant; the Stalk ſhould be firmly ſecured 
by a Stake, and frequent Tyeing z and the Space 
of Ground devoted to its Nouriſhment, muſt be 
often ſtirred, and oftener watered. 

In this Manner the Plant is to be brought to 
Flower, and it will be proper to ſave Seed from 
it. To this Purpoſe, the upper Spike of Flow- 
ers ſhould be cut off before they blow, and only 
the Crown or lower Circle left to perfect them- 
ſelves and their Seed. 

This will be ſtrong and vigorous in the higheſt 
Degree, and will be the more likely to re-produce 
the two-ſtaged Kind ; however that be, no Seed 
is likely to produce fo fine Flowers of the uſual 
Sort. 

In the Year 1755 I had one of theſe two-ſtaged 
Martagons with ſnow-white Flowers, ſpotted with 


Purple. A very elegant as: well as ſingular 
Plant. 


Theſe are the VWatietics that riſe from ſowing 
bulbous Flowers ; they are the great Glory and 
great Reward of the Floriſt; and one or other 


of them is frequently appearing when the true 
Methods are uſed. 


Thoſe who call 38 F lotiſts in England, 
devote their Cares and Attention to two or three 
Kinds : they ſhould make the Labour univerſal, 
for the Succeſs will always be anſwerable to it; 


pale fleſhy LE and the Spots are frequent, 


apa ra 


and the more Flowers they ſow, the more Chance 
they will have for theſe new Appearances. 


4. 


We had Occaſion to name in a late Number, 
Columbine whoſe Flowers diſcard the common 
Character of the Genus, the Nectaria or Horns. 
In this which we deſcribe in the preſent Chapter, 
thoſe ſingular Parts are fufficiently conſpicuous, 


but they a are diſpoſed in a Manner contrary to their 
No 42. 


INVERTED COLUMBINE. 


a natural Arrangement; they bend up to the Stalk 


in that, in this they point from it. 

The firſt Notice of the Flower ſpeaks it of an 
unnatural Form, and the Gardeners have not 
amiſs named it the Inverted Columbine, 35 


*Tis not a diſtinct Species from the common 
6 J. Kind, 
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July. Kind, but one of thoſe innumerable Varieties | 
——— which riſe from well ripened and well managed 

The old Writers have deſcribed it under the 
Name of Aquilegia inverſis corniculis ; and Aquile- 
gia multiplici flore inverſo: the inverted-leaved Co- 
limbine, and the double inverted Columbine. 

The Origin is from the common fimple Colum- 

bine, wild in ſome Parts of this Kingdom, and 
throughout the reſt of Europe, and little regarded 
now in Gardens. No Plant gives the Floriſt 
more Field for Variation; for the Forms and Co- 
lours of the Flowers are almoſt endleſs. 

Linxevs refers all theſe, the great double and 
the great ſingle, the degenerate, the roſy, the 
ſtarry, and this inverted Kind, to the common 
"Columbine, which he diſtinguiſhes by the Addition 
of corniculis incurvis; the Columbine with the Horns 
bent inwards : and in the Flower in that natural 
State only, as ſeen in the wild or common 
ſingle Columbine, the Characters are to be 
traced. 

This itiverted Kind is of the ſame Stature with 
the common, and, unleſs for the Difference in 
the Flowers, of the ſame Form. | 

The Root is compoſed of numerous Fibres, 
hung to a long and firm Head. 


The Leaves are ſupported on long ſlender but | 


firm Footſtalhs, of a rediſh Colour, and are com- 

poſed of many Diviſions, placed in Three's : 

theſe ſeparate Parts are obtuſe, and of a blueiſh 
green. 

The Stalk is two Foot high, purpliſh, tolera- 

bly firm, but ſlender. 

Several Leaves ſtand irregularly on it, reſem- 
bling thoſe from the Root; and at the Top i it di- 
vides i into many Branches. 

The Flowers are large, double, and very beau- 
tiful : their Colour varies extremely; they are 
blue, red or white, and often pyebald, or mixed 
of two of thoſe Colours in a very pleaſing 
Manner. 

They are thick ſet with curled and rounded 
Parts, and their Nectaria or Horns ſtand forward; 
the Flower appears fixed to its Footſtalk by the 
wrong End, "ow this Singularity adds to the Ele- 
gance. 

We have had Occafion before to refer the Stu- 
dent to the ſimple Columbine for the Claſſical Cha- 
racers : that with five Petals, and five horned 
Nectaria, has numerous Filaments fixed to the 


them be weeded, watered, thined, and every way 


the Plant therefore belongs to the Pohandria Pen. 
tagynia of Linn us. 


July, 


Culture f this CoLuMBinEg; 


As the Columbine is a Native of our Country, 
there will be no Danger of its ſuffering by Frog 
or Expoſure : the Seeds will raiſe it if ſown ever 
ſo careleſly ; but, with due Management, the 
Plants will be vaſtly improved and varied. 
All that we have named as belonging to the 
ſame original Stock, will riſe one time or other 
from the ſame Seeds; bug, let dt be fared, and 
ſown with Judgment. 

Several of the double Columbines ripen Seeds 
perfectly as the ſingle; and tis from ſome of 
theſe it ſhould be ſaved. 

Let the Gardener mark for this Purpoſe, two 
or three Plants which have the largeſt and faireſt 
Flowers: and from thoſe ſave the Seed, as we 
have directed on former Occaſions. 

When this is thoroughly hardened, let it be ſown 
in the Nurſery ; and as the Plants come up, let 


aſſiſted in their Growth : and when they have 
once flowered, let them be brought into the 
Garden. 

The Variety is endleſs that. will thus riſe from 
one Parcel of Seed collected from one Plant; 
there will be ſingle and double, roſy, ſtarry, 
and inverted, perfect and degenerate Flowers: 
in Colour there will be all the Shades of blue, 
white, and red; and all the Colours, that can be 
derived from various Mixtures of theſe ; among 
the reſt there will be ſome variegated, ſtreaked, 
clouded and ſpotted : theſe are the fineſt, and 
from theſe Seeds ſhould be afterwards ſaved. 

Theſe numerous Varieties ought to recommend 
the Plant to the Gardener ; nor is there a little Re- 
gard due to its Form and Time of Flowering, 

This Seaſon is a kind of middle Space between 
the Spring and Autumn Flowers, and there are 
fewer particular to it than to either of the 0- 
thers. A buſhy Plant which produces Abundance 
of Bloom at ſuch a Time, is therefore va- 
luable. 

We do not enough regard it; and 'tis more 
ſtrange yet, that the Plant does not appear to 
have been known to the Greeks and Romans: it 
has no Name in the Language of the firſt, nor is 
that which we call the Latin one, of real Latin O- 


Receptacle, and five Rudiments with their Styles : 


| rigin. 


5. 
PI. 42. This is a Plant well recommended by its large 
Fig. 5. and ſpecious Flowers, and worthy a Place in eve- 


ry Garden : nor is the Culture difficult, 

The Bigneſs of the Flowers, their Diſpoſition, 
and their Colour, are the great Diſtinction of 
this from the common Kind which we have 


ORIENTAL GLADIOLE. 


named before. To the Gardener theſe are very 
eſſential Diſtinctions: but our Botanical Student 
| knows that in the Eye of Science there are none. 
| He will conſider the Plant therefore as deduced 
from the common Gladiole ; and while he admires 
| its Beauty, know its Origin. 


The 
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— Names of Gladiolus Byzantinus, and Gladiolus ma- 
jor Byzantinus. 

Linn aus refering it to the original Species 
calls it, Gladiolus foliis enſiformibus floribus di- 
ftantibus : Sword-leaved Gladiole, with diſtant 
Flowers. 

The Root is ſmall and tender, compoſed of 
two Bulbs placed one above the other, and 
wrap'd up in ſeveral Coats. 

The Leaves are long, narrow, firm, ſharp-point- 
ed, and edged ; their Colour is a fine freſh green, 
and they riſe with great Regularity. 

The Stalk is ſlender, weak, and of a paler 
groen: it is two Foot and a half high, and al- 
ways bends more or leſs toward the Top. It 
riſes among a Cluſter of the Leaves, and has a 
few of the ſame Kind, but ſhorter upon it. 

The Flowers form a kind of Spike half the 
Lengih of the Stalk ; they are very large, and 
of a deep but beauriful purple. The better the 
Culture of the Plant, the larger and the deeper 
colour'd will be the Flowers. 


The old Authors have deſcribed it under the | 


I have ſeen them 


almoſt black, but not the leſs beautiful, 


July. 


Their Structure is the ſame as in the common — 


Gladiote : ſix Petals unite at their Baſes into a 
ſhort crooked Tube, and there riſe within, three 
Filaments and a ſingle Style ; the Plant is refer'd 
by theſe Characters to the Triandria Monog ynia 
of Linn vs. 


Culture of this GLanioue. 


We have given the Management of another 
Kind of this Plant, and there requires no diſtinct 
Care for this. . Tu 

In ſaving the Seeds regard muſt be had to 
the Size of the Flowers, and their Colour. 
The largeſt and the darkeſt are the beſt. 
They muſt be raiſed as the others; but when 
brought into the Garden ſome Regard ſhould be 
had to their native Climate; and a warmer Spot 
choſen for them. With this Regulation they 


will flower as regularly and as beautifully as the 


others; and they have a farther Value, that they 
come in later. 


6. 


This is an Iris that very well deſerves its Place 
it is hardy enough to bear all 
Seaſons, and inferior to none in Beauty, 

The old Authors have all deſcribed the Plant : 
they call it, Iris bulboſa verſicolor, and Iris bul- 
boſa flore ceruleo & albo verficolor : the change- 
able, and blue and white changeable bulbous 
Iris. 

Linn vs, who does not admit theſe Varia- 
tions in Colouring as any Marks to diſtinguiſh 
Species, calls it, Iris foliis margine conniventibus, 
corollis imberbibus : beardleſs Iris, with the Leaves 
cloſing at their Edges. 


The Root is bulbous, ſmall, white, and en- 
cloſed in ſeveral Membranes. 

The Leaves riſe five or ſix together, and they 
are long, narrow, and of a freſh green; they are 


hollowed, and their Edges often come together, 
and the Point is ſharp. 


The Stalk is round, thick, jointed, and ſur- 
rounded by ſeveral ſtrait Leaves, of a paler green 
than thoſe from the Root : it is a Foot and half 


high, and ſupports, when the Plant is in its 


higheſt Perfection, only one Flower. Sometimes 


are always inferior to ſuch as are ſupported ſingly 
on their Stalks, and of leſs Duration. 

The Gardener will therefore do wiſely if he 
pulls off the ſecond Flowers as ſoon as they ap- 
pear in the Bud, that the whole Effort of Nature 
may go where it was intended, to the Support of 
the one principal Flower. 

This is of the ſame Structure with the reſt of 
the Iriss, but very diſtinguiſh'd in the Colour- 
Ing. 


It has no Cup, except ſome light irregular 


STRIPED BULBOUS 


| 
there will be two or three ; but in that Caſe they 


IRIS, 
Films, which form a kind of Scabbard, be digni- 


. fied with that Name. 


The Petals are fix, three placed upright, and 
| three drooping; and there is the Appearance of 
another Set of three, but theſe are only the broad 
Appendages of the Style. All the fix Petals unite 
at their Baſe ; and from the Centre ſpring three Fi- 
laments ; theſe lie upon the drooping Petals, and 
have thin, oblong, ſtrait, depreſſed Buttons. 

The Rudiment of the Fruit is plated below 
the Recepticle : the Style that riſes from this is 
very ſhort, and its Head remarkably large, and 
form'd of theſe three Diviſions, which we haye 
obſerved reſemble Petals. 


The ground Colour is a pure pearly white. 


Each of the drooping Petals has a ſingular ob- 


long Mark, of a Lemon yellow in its Middle; 
and theſe, as well as the upright ones, are ſtreak- 
ed with a celeſtial blue in the moſt regular and 
elegant Manner: they have the Appearance of 


ſome of the fineſt and beſt wrought blue and 
white Summer Silks. 


The Streaks of blue are in ſome Flowers 
broader, and in others narrower : they are alſo of 
a deeper Colour in ſome Flowers, and paler in 
others, but in all very elegarit. 

The yellow is ſubje& alſo to ſome Variation, 
but it is beſt when of pale and delicate Hue 


we have deſcribed here; when dark it gives a 


Coarlſeneſs to the Flower. 


Culture of this Ix is. 


We have had Occaſion in a preceding Num- 
ber, to treat of the Culture of the bulbous Liss, 
and we have given it at large. 


I Nothing | 
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ſeen from the ſame Seed more Varieties than all 


reſerved for Seed, and frequent Removing of the 
Seedlings : for upon this depends the Variation of 


Colours in Flowers much more than the Genera- fi 
| throughout, and form an almoſt innumerable 


lity of Gardeners imagine. 
In this Manner of managing the Plant, I have 


vators of Flowers underſtood. 


that CLustvs has enumerated, or. our late _ 


A good Quantity of the Seed ſhould be ſowed 
together; but all from ſtrong Plants, and ſuch as | 
have ripened only one Flower. | 

This ſhould be ſown juſt when it is thoroughly 
hardened ; and when the Plants come to Flower, 
their ſeveral moſt diſtin Variations in Colouring 
ſhould be mark'd; that when the Roots are 
taken up to be tranſplanted into their Places in 
the Garden, the Flowers may ſet off one ano- 
ther by the Variety. 

There is nothing that more pleaſes a judicious 
Eye in the Article of Gardening, than the Change 
of Colouring under the ſame Form and it would 
not be eaſy to produce an Inſtance in which that 
Variation is more unbounded. 

In ſome of theſe Seedlings the Lips of the 
three lower Petals will be entirely yellow; that 
Spot which is natural to their Centre ſpreading | 
throughout, and obliterating at once the white | 
and blue. | 

In others, the Centre of this Part will be 
Orange colour'd, the outer Part pale yellow; and 
purple Veins will run over this, as blue upon 
the white. 

In others, the three lower Petals will be yellow, | 
vein'd with purple; and the three upper white, 
vein'd with crimſon. | 

In others, the yellow Spot on the lower Petals 


will be ſurrounded with a Ring of pearly white 


In others, the three Colours white, yellow and 
purple, which in theſe are diſpoſed with Regula- 
rity, will be thrown in wild Streaks and Blotches 


Series of Changes. 

The Gardener will know chat a Plant capable 
of this redundant Variation, is a fine Subject of 
his Art. No matter that ſome Patience is te. 
quired to bring it to flowering : let him recolles 
always what he has to expect, and he will think 
lightly of the Trouble. 

In order to have à Chance for all the Kinds, 


let him ſow a good Quantity of che Seed. A 


larger Bed of Seedlings is as eaſilj taken care of 
as a ſmaller; and tis from the Number he is to 
expect his great Succels. 

In all theſe Sowings a Multitude of the Plants 
flower in the common Way, for one that anſwers 
the Intent of Elegance and Improvement; but if 


in a Bed of a Hundred, only half a Dozen come 


to this Perfection, the Labour is very well re. 
turn'd; for theſe are a laſting Treaſure to the 
Gardener, and they will encreaſe themſelves abun- 
dantly. 

When the fine Flowers have been ſeparated, 
the common Kinds may be planted in the Bor- 
ders. Theſe ſhould be properly diſpoſed in a 
particular Bed, and they will improve for the 
two or three firſt Years. They ſhould be con- 
ſtantly taken up when the Leaves decay, and 
every Year a new Parcel of Compoſt allowed 

Their Off-ſets ſhould be ſeparated every Time 
they are taken up; and theſe becauſe ſmall, muſt 
be planted in a Bed in the Seminary ; from 
whence; when they are fit to flower, they muſt 
be removed into the Garden. . 
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P. II. 


The Care and Management of the Ground. 


HE Garden is now in its Glory, and all 
Care muſt be taken to keep it in perfect 
Order. Cleanlineſs is the beſt Companion of 
Beauty : the Eye would be diſguſted that muſt 
wander oyer Weeds and Dirt in order.to come at 
Flowers; but where every Thing is in Order, 
the Tranſition from one to another is very pleaſe- 
ing. All Weeds muſt for this Reaſon be taken 
up at their firſt Appearance, and the Surface of 
their Borders ſhould often be broken, and raked 
clean and ſmooth. 

On all theſe Occaſions it will be proper to 
draw up a little Mould about the Bottoms of 
thoſe Plants which are coming into Flower ; this 
ſtrengthens them, and the breaking of the Ground 


diſpoſes it to receive and retain the Dews and 


Waterings in a much better manner than when 
The Gravel-walks ſhould be conſtantly rolled, 


and the Graſs mowed frequently: thus every - 


Thing will have an Air of Culture. 

The Fields at this Time naturally begin to 
look dry, and their Plants flag with Heat, and 
want of Moiſture. The Contraſt is fine between, 
wild Nature in this State, and tho well managed 
Garden, 

The Air of Cleanlineſs and Health is a Charm 
equal to that of the beſt Flowers ; and every Plant 
in the Borders appears with a double Beauty 
from the Compariſon between that and the F ield 
Herbs kept up in the Imagination. 


When all is in order with reſpect to the gro- 
2 ing 


Jay. Nothing particular is required in reſpect 6 | and the three upper ones white, e pr. 
— this Kind, but a careful Choice of the Plants || ple and yellow. * — 
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ing Plants, and the Ground in which they ſtand, 
jet him open that in which the Spring Flowers 
blowed, whoſe Leaves and Stalks are faded: 
ſeveral of the Narcaſſus's, Fritillaries, and Hya- 
cinths are now in this Condition, 

It ſhould be an univerſal Rule of Gardening, 
to take them up when they are in this State of 
Reſt, between the cloſe of one Seaſon's Growth, 
and the preparing for another. Some will bear 
to be kept out of the Ground till Autumn, others 
muſt be planted again immediately; but the Ad- 
vantage ariſing from taking them up is equal to 
both, and ſhould never be omitted. 

When ſuch are taken up as are to be planted 
again immediately ; let this Opportunity be taken 
of giving a freſh Soil, or for well digging up the 
old. 

We have obſerved in the proper Places, what 
Kinds ſuit each of theſe Services; and thoſe which 
are to be kept out of the Ground till Autumn 
muſt be cleaned, ſpread upon a Mat, and 


turned till. they are hardened. The others muſt | 


be cleaned in the ſame Manner ; their Off-ſets 
taken away; and the Ground being made up, 
they muſt be planted again as at firſt, 


This done, let due Care be taken of the 
Layers made the preceding Weeks from Carna- 
tions, Pinks, Sweet-williams, and other flower- 
ing Plants. 


Let the Gardener examine whether they keep 
well in their Places, and ſee that the Earth pre- 
ſerves a due Degree of Moiſture upon them. 

If any appear likely to ſtart, let them be ſe- 
cured by new Forks ; and if the Mould be at all 
dry'd, let it be frequently and conſtantly watered: 
whenever the Watering waſhes any Part of it 
away, let freſh Mould be laid on in the Place; 
and in the tenderer Kinds, where they are ſeen to 
ſtrike with Difficulty, let them be ſhaded. 


The hardy Plants of all Kinds being thus put 
into due Order, let the Gardener employ his 
Care upon the Green-houſe and Stove Kinds. 


Many of the new raiſed Green-houſe Plants 
will by this Time require to be removed into 
larger Pots; and this muſt be done with great 
Care. 

The Pots, the Mould, 1 the Water being 
all ſet ready, let the Bottom of the new Pot be 
covered two Inches with Mould: then with a 
thin Knife, ſuch as Painters uſe for taking up 
their Colours from the Stone, let the Mould be 
looſened all round the Edges of the Pot, to the 
Bottom. 

It will thus come out in an entire Lump, 
with the Plant firm in the Midſt. | 

Let the ragged and decayed Roots, which cover 
the Surface of the Ball, be cut off with ſharp 
Sciſſars; then let the whole be ſet in the new 
Pot, and the freſh Mould filled in round it. 

Let the Surface be raiſed an Inch above that 
of the original Ball; and finiſh the Work by a 
moderate Watering all over the Plant, and on the 
Mould. 

If there be any decayed Leaves let them be 


taken off; if the Stem be foul let it be cleaned ; 
No 42, 


and any Filth that may be upon the Leaves ot 


Shoots, waſhed off with a Piece of Flannel dip'd ——— 


in warm Water, All this, beſide giving an Air 
of Cleanlineſs, aſſiſts in the Growth of the 
Plant. 

Set the Pot in a ſhady and ſheltered Place; 
and the next Day thruſt the ſame Knife down in 
ſeveral Places from the Surface to the Bottom of 
the Pot. Theſe Knives have no Point nor Edge; 
they cannot wound the Root; and this Way they 
break the old Cake of Mould, which is often too 
compact about the Fibres. 


This is all that can be done in thoſe which 
have had but a moderate ſtanding in the former 
Pots; but for ſuch as are better eſtabliſhed, it 
will be very proper to pull away a great Part of 
the old Cake of Mould before they are planted in 
the new Pot. 


Whatever Roots are bared by this, muſt be 


clip'd off at the Ends, and the Plant as quick as 


poſſible planted again; and theſe Parts covered 
with all Care and Attention. 


In each Caſe the new Pots muſt continue in 
their ſhaded Situation till the Plants are perfectly 
rooted, and have recovered the Check from the 
Removal. They muſt be then brought into the 
Place where the other Green-houſe Plants are 
ſet out for the Summer; and they muſt be very 
carefully watered. 


If any Check be ſeen in their Growth as they 
ſtand there, they muſt be again removed into the 
Shade till fully eſtabliſhed. 


This Week will be a very proper Time for 
taking off Cuttings from the Euphorbiums, Me- 
ſembryanthemums, and other ſucculent Plants, 
for propagating them. 

Let the Cuttings be laid upon a Shelf in an airy 
Room, and every Day turned for twelve Days. 
This will prevent their rotting when planted, to 
which the wounded Part is otherwiſe very ſub- 
ject. 

Theſe Cuttings maintain a kind of Growth 
while they lie upon the Shelf. In their natural 
State they are ſupported very much by the Air; 
for we ſee a Handful of Mould will be ſufficient 
in our Pots for ſome of the largeſt Kinds; and 
in their native Climates, they live in ſcorched 
Sand. 

In this Time of cheir lying on the Shelf, the 
Motion of their Juices is continued, and the Prin- 
ciple of Life kept up, otherwiſe they would not 
grow when afterwards planted; and a kind of 
Skin is thrown by Nature over the Wound during 
this Time of lying out of the Ground, which 
enables it to bear the Moiſture afterwards, with- 
out Mouldineſs. 

This kind of Growth from every Piece, is not 
peculiar to the ſucculent Kinds: the World 


July. 


would be ſurprized to know how far Experience 


confirms the ſuppoſed Reverics of 5 
this we ſhall ſpeak in its Place, 


Of 


Let the Degree of Heat in the "II be very 
well regulated by the Thermometer; and let the 
Bark-beds be refreſh'd where that is found neceſ- 
ſary. Their Heat depends on Fermentation, 
which 
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July. which naturally laſts a great while; and whey it 
is almoſt over, will be renewed by adding fore 
freſh Bark, which works as Leaven to the Maſs, 
and ſets it all into a ferment again. 
Sometimes the barely ſtirring the Bark up will 
do, fometimes a larger Addition of new Bark is 
required, and in other Caſes a ſmaller will ſerve. 
In all this the Gardener muſt judge for himſelf 


dy the Heat of the Bed: but in whatever Manner | 


S E C 


De Management of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


HE Heat of the Sun is now the great An- | 

noyance of the Nurſery': the Beds of Seed- 
lings will be ſcorched up by it unleſs ſhielded by 
Reed-hedges, or ſome other Shelter from its full 
Beams at Noon; and the Earth will be fo dried 
up, as to require frequent Waterings in theſe 
Beds, and wherever elſe there are new planted 
Trees, Shrubs, or Plants, which are not ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed. This depends upon the plain- 
eſt Reaſon, 

All new planted Trees and Shrubs depend upon 
the ſuperficial Part of the Mould for Nouriſh- 
ment, for their Roots were cut in taking up and 
putting down again : therefore unleſs that ſu- 
perficial Part of the Ground be kept in a 
due Temperature of Moiſtneſs by Waterings ; 
when Nature withholds her Showers, the new 
ſhot Fibres from theſe Roots will be burnt up; 
or if they eſcape this, there is no Moiſture for 
them: but in the more eſtabliſhed Plantations, 
the extream Roots penetrate very deep, as well 
as very wide, and will find a Supply when all 
upon or near the Surface, appears parched with 
Drought. + 

Let the Buſineſs of Inoculating be continued ; 
and the ſeveral Kinds of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Cherries, taken in Succeſſion according to their 
Seaſons. : 


S E C 
POMONMN 4, or the 


HE Care of the Nurſery leads to that of the 
Fruit Garden, and the Management of one 
teaches what is expected for the firſt Stages in the 
other. As much Care is required of thoſe Fruit 
Trees which have been newly planted in the Gar- 
den or Orchard, as of thoſe in the Seminary after 
their Tranſplantations. 


| each Time than will be wanted for the fame 


th. 
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it is done, the Pom which are taken our for i |, © 
wuſt be placed in again with all Expedition Jah 

With reſpedt to the Generality of Plants in the 
Stove, they will at this Time require free Air 2. 
much as can be conveniently admitted; and thoſe 
which art moſt expoſed, will be ſcorche1 un. 
leſs the Glaſſes be ſhaded in the Middle of ho. 
Days. | 


% 


.. | 


A great deal of this Work miſcarries from the 
careleſs, or ignorant Manner in which it is done. 

If the common Proceſs be regarded, the Suc- 
ceſs depends entirely upon the good Condition of 
the Bud, 

The Perfection of this Operation is to inſert 
it in the Stock as ſoon as taken from the Tree, 
and prepared for the Place. All the Time that 
it lies expoſed it grows damaged : the hotter the 
Air the ſooner it is hurt, and eſpecially when the 
Sun ſhines. *Tis for that Reaſon a cloudy Even- 
ing is the beſt of all Times for the Purpoſe ; and 
this is: the Occafion of our practical Caution, in 
| a former Number, to take no more Cuttings off 


Evening's Work. 
They are much miſtaken who ſuppoſe ſoaking 
| them in Water will anſwer the Purpoſe. The 
true Method is to take the Cutting in ſuch man- 
ner that it may be of the ſame Degree of Freſh- 
neſs with the Stock; no drier, nor any moiſter, 
and in this Caſe not one in a Thouſand will fail. 

The Growth of Weeds requires continued and 
repeated Care in this Part of the Ground, and 
particularly among Seedlings. They are caſily 
overpowered, eſpecially in a dry Seaſon ; for tho 
the Weeds grow ſlower at ſuch Times, they alſo 
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| are leſs able to bear their Miſchief. 
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Let the Gardener now look with great Care to 
their Faſtenings, whether by nailing to Walls, 
or by tying up to Poles. If they rock at the 
Root they will be of very ſhort Duration, for 
there is as much Miſchief in letting in Drought 


as Froſt. If they be at all looſe, let them be 


tied or nailed up more ſecurely ; let the 2 


foly- 
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de brok? all about them, and carefully cloſed at 


the Bottom of the Stem ; and after this let them 
have- frequent Waterings. If theſe do not reſtore. | that nothing will be advanced here but on the un- 
them to perfect Vigour, Tet a Iittle Dung be added | 

to the Mould, and waſhed in by repeated and 
large Waterings : this I have known to ſucceed | ſpeedy, but uſually too violent. q 
at the preſent Time of the Year beyond Expetta- | lifies it for the ſame Uſe with Horſe-dung, in 
tion; but there is a great deal to be conſidered | cold and heavy Grounds; and the beſt Way of 
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in regard to the proper Method of uſing it. 


chaffy Subſtance would be left upon the Ground. 


not know how to ſelect and apply them, is defi- 
cient in a very eſſential Article of his Buſineſs. 
Horſe-dung, which is the moſt univerſal Ma- 


hurtful, by being too freſh. 
Heat nor the Rankneſs of the other: it is fatty, 


Effect is not ſo ſudden as that of Horſe-dung, 
bur it is more natural, and more lafting. 


mellow, and to evaporate its Heat. 


Notice. 


a freſh Quantity uſed every Fortnight. 


In the firſt Place, the Kind is to be ſuited to 
the Nature and Condition of the Tree; and then 
ſuch a Method muſt be found of applying it, as 
will give its Virtue to the Roots. Every one muſt 
be ſenſible, that if Dung be only ſpread upon the 
Surface of the Ground at ſuch a Time of the 
Year as this, the Air, not the Soil, would receive 
its volatile and active Parts: the Sun would raiſe 
them like che Fire of a Chymiſt, and only a dry | the Uſe. 


Among the various Kinds of Dung we find 
very different Qualities; and by theſe they are 
ſuited to various Services : the Gardener who does 


nure, is hot and rank: it requires to lie a long 
Time before it is fit for Uſe about Fruit-Trees, | be expected. 
and even in the Kitchen-Ground it is often very | 


Cow-dung is very rich, and it has neither the 


and of long Continuance in the Ground. The 


Hogs Dung has many excellent Qualities : it 
is rich and not rank; it takes Effect very quickly, 
and is therefore of all others the beſt calculated 
to anſwer a preſent Exigence : it agrees with one 
kind of Soil as well as another ; but if any con- 
tinued Effect be required from it, there muſt be 


Nothing appears ſo ſtrange in the Management 
of Gardens, as that ſo excellent a Manure, and 
ſo ſuited to the preſent Occaſions of the Ground 
for many Purpoſes, ſhould have been ſo thorough- 
ly overlooked : there is ſcarce to be found a Gar- 
dener who ever uſed it, or a Book upon the Sub- 
ject in which it is once recommended. We hope I 
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Value; and can aſſure them with perfect Truth, 


erring Foundation of Experience. 
Sheep's Dung is rich and hot; the Effect is 
Its Nature qua- 


uſing it, is in a Mixture with the Urine of 
the Creatures, in a ſandy Mould. The Method 
of obtaining this Manure, is delivered at large in 


for Fruit-Trees in cold tough Soils. 

The Dung of Fowls is light, very rich and 
hot; and of all Kinds that of Pigeons is the 
hotteſt. It may be very uſeful in ſtarved, poor, 
| and cold Soils, but requires great Diſcretion in 


From among theſe Kinds of Dung the Gar- 
dener is to chuſe for the preſent Occaſion of a 
| new-planted Tree which is decaying for want of 


other Service. 


Of all the Dungs to be choſen for this Purpoſe, 
the Preference is due to that of the Hog; but 
unlefs Care be taken in applying it, no Good can 

If the Gardener, on hearing that Hogs Dung 
was good far this Service, ſhould ſpread ſome 
upon the Ground, and fancy he had made a Tryal, 
he would abuſe his Inſtructor, and declare what 
he had read was falſe. This Dung ſoon loſes its 
Effect when uſed ever ſo prudently; but if ſcat- 
tered to the Sun in ſuch a Time as this, it would 


In all Reſpects therefore Cow-dung is beft for | do nothing. 
Fruit-Trees, unleſs the extreme Coldneſs of the 


Soil declare for the other. This is a Fault we 
would have the Gardener early mend, by digging 
in Sand and Aſhes among the clayey Earth; but | young Fruit-Tree, and give a large Watering. 
if that have been neglected, the Horſe-dung in 

this ſingle Inſtance is preferable to the other; but 
even in that Caſe it muſt not be frefh Horſe-dung 
that is uſed, - but ſuch as has lain a long Time to 


What I have found ſerviceable is this: 
Mix equal Parts of Hogs Dung and Pond- 
Mud; ſpread this upon the Ground about the 


This done, ſpread over the whole an Inch Depth 
of freſh and fine Paſture Mould ; and after two 
Days give ſuch another Watering. At the ſame 
Time ſecure the Tree perfectly from rocking; 
take off any decaying Leaves, and water the whole 


Theſe are the two principal Dungs, but there | Head each Time. 
are ſome others very well deſerve the Gardener's 


The Effect is very ſurpriſing; two or three 
Days will reſtore a Tree that was periſhing. 

A great Part of the Virtue of the Dung is 
waſhed in by the firſt Watering ; it is after this 
covered by the freſh Mould, ſo that the Sun 
cannot evaporate it; and after it has lain thus 
mellowing with the freſh Earth and Mud, the 
Joint Virtue of the Whole is carried in by the 
ſucceeding Waterings. 

This would not be an adviſcable Method for 
Trees whoſe Fruit ſhould be expected that Year, 
for the ſudden Swelling upon ſuch Waterings is 
wrong; and this is a Way in which the Dung 
would affect the Fruit, but for young Trees no- 
thing is like it. 


the Compleat Body of Huſbandry ; and it is excellent 


Nouriſhment ; and in the ſame Manner for any 


to make our Pupils better acquainted with its July. 
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CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN- GARDEN 


E. T a Piece of Ground be choſen this Week 

for the late Crop of French Beans. It muſt 

be in a Part of the Kitchen-Garden open to the 

Noon-day Sun, and defended from the Eaſt and 

North. The Ground muſt be dug a full Spade 

deep; and it will be proper to ſcatter ſome 

very mellow Dung upon the Ground firſt of all, 
and dig it in. 

Let the Surface be levelled, and let ſome 
good ſound Seed of the large white Kind be 
choſen. In the Morning put this to ſteep in ſome 
River Water, with a Handful of common Salt. 
In the Evening let ſome Drills be opened with a 
Hoe, at a Yard aſunder, and into theſe drop the 
Seeds. They ſhould lie about a Finger's Length 
a- part; and if Care have been taken in picking 
and ſoaking them, ſcarce one in a hundred will 
fail. The Ground muſt be levelled over them, 
and they ought to lie at about three Quarters of 
an Inch Depth. 

In about eight Days they will appear above furs 
Ground ; and they muſt be encouraged in 
Growth by frequent moderate Wars, 2 as 
their Stems advance in Height, they muſt have 
the Mould drawn up about them. After this 
they will only require the common Care of Weed- 
ing and Watering. 

They will thus come to their Perfection at a 
very agreeable Time, after the early Crops are 
conſumed ; and with due Care they will continue 
to produce till the latter End of O#ober, 


To keep the Plants jn Vigour for this Produce, | 
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let the Gardener form his Practice upon the gene- 


ral Rule we have laid down in regard to all Ve. 
getation, which is, that the ultimate End of Na. 
ture in the Growth of Plants is the Ripening of 
their Seeds; and that nothing exhauſts them 
like it. 

Let him take Care to gather the Beans from 
theſe Plants as faſt as they acquire a due Bigneſs; 
for when they are ſuffered to remain any longer, 
Nature is at work to ripen their Seeds, ang the 
great Purpoſe of a ſucceſſive Produce of young 


Fruit is ſtopped. 


Let them be cleared of all that are of any Big- 
neſs, every third Day; and after every Gathering 
let them be well watered : this will promote the 
burſting out of a new Set of Flowers, and the 
ſetting of more Pods; and in this Kind of Bean 
the Growth of freſh Crops will continue as long 
as the old ones are taken off, till Froſt deſtroys 
the Plants, 

The great Care of Weeding and Watering is 
to be continued this Week throughout all the 
Kitchen-Ground ; but it is moſt eſſential to thoſe 
Kinds which have been newly tranſplanted. 


The Endive and Celeri that have been planted 
out for blanching, muſt be conſtantly and regu- 
larly ſupplied with Water. 

The Lettuces will require the france Refreſh- 
ment; and for both theſe Crops a great Care is 
required to protect them from the Slugs, or naked 
Snails : theſe ſhould be killed every Morning and 
Evening, and after Showers. 
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FLORA, or the PitasURE-CARDEN, 


. 
Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. The BLOOD-SPOTTED CARNATION. 


It is one of the more ſimply variegated Kind; Clove July- flower, ſo named expreſſively from its 
the additional Colour being ſimple, and laid on | Scent reſembling that of the Clove Spice, and 
in Spots. This Diſpoſition is what gives a Car- | from July its Time of flowering. 

nation the Name of PiqQueTTE. When the addi- BE From this Stock we ſhall trace them under the 
tional Colour is in Streaks, if it be only one, the ſucceeding Head, which is the Clove Julyflower 
Flower in their Language is called a FLAKE; if little altered, nor yet broke into Spots or Streaks, 
more than one, it is a BIZARRE. or other Diviſions of different Colours, 
Numb. XLIII. | 6N They 
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July. E enter now upon the Flowers of Sum- Theſe are the Gardeners Diſtinctions: 'tis fit July, if 
— mer: what we have hitherto deſcribed | our Pupil know them, that he may be able to call 1 
N. 43. are but the lateſt of the Spring, tho? each by its proper Title; and if to theſe he adds | 
ty 1. interſperſed with ſome, which wander from their | the two-coloured Kind, which has the white on 1 
proper Seaſons, and flower too early for their juſt | the under Side of the Petal, and the purple entire 1 
Time. on the upper, to which they give the Name of iſ; 
The Diſtinctions in Nature are not kept up | Painted Lapy; he has all their general It 
with Exactneſs on this Head; and thoſe have | Terms. 1 
therefore uſed an uncertain Method, who arranged Under each of theſe Heads there are innumera- 1 

the Garden Flowers according to the Seaſons, | ble Diſtinctions of Flowers raiſed from Seeds; and 1 

We take them occaſionally as they come into | theſe the Gardeners have named after the Heroes 1 
Flower, in thoſe Gardens whence our Store of | of old Time, Darivs and AcniLLEs; or after 10. 
Obſervation is ſupplied; and the preſent Plate | their Maſters. Science would ſmile to enumerate | | | 
contains two Spring Flowers among thoſe theſe, nor would Volumes contain them. i | 

of Summer, as the preceding have given ſome of Rx a, who wrote half a Century ago, has named fl 

the Summer Plants with thoſe of 'Spring. more than four hundred; and our Induſtry ſince Fl | 

The Carnation is the great Pride of the Floriſt's | his Time has made that Number trifling. 1 
Summer Collection; and this Kind with which we All theſe, that is every thing which is properly 1 

. open the Scene of their Beauties, tho? one of the | called a Carnation, the Botanical Student is to 0 
; exrlieſt, is not the leaſt elegant. know, are Seedling Varieties of the common 1 i 
| 
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Pl. 43. 
Fig. 2. 


mily of Carnations raiſed from it ; the Piquets, 


They have erred, who ſuppoſed the Julyflower | 
itſelf might be refered to the common Pink, for 
it is a Species truly diſtinct. 

We have in this Place given the three in Suc- 
ceſſion ; that the Botanical Student may compre- 
hend their true Nature without Confuſion, and 
the Gardener read their proper Difference, 

Thoſe who have conſidered the Carnations as 
diſtin& Kinds, and honoured them with particular 
Names, have called this blood - ſpotted Flower 
the Red Piquette, and the Red Pounced Carnation : 
and the Latin Authors, Caryophyllus maximus va- 
riegatus, and Betonica coronaria, fort pleno maxi- 
ma, punitis rubris variegata. The firſt is the 
Name of Casrax, the other of Jonn Bavaines. 

In the plain or ſimple State, the ſame Authors 
have called the Plant Caryophyllus altilis major, and 
Betonica coronaria ſativa. | 

Theſe and the other Varieties Linn avs com- 
prehends under one general Name. Haying uſed 
the Word Caryophyllus as the Denomination of the 
Clove Spice T ree, he appropriatesfor this, the Term 
Dianthus ; and adds, as the Name of the preſent 
Species, floribus ſolitariis, ſquammis calycinis ſub- 
ovatis, breviſſimis, corollis crenatis : Single and 
dented-flowered Dianthus, with the Scales of the 
Cup very ſhort, and of a Figure nearly oval. 


This is the diſtin and proper Name of the 


ſingle Clove Julyflower, and it equally agrees with 
all the others. 5 

The Number and the Colouring of the Petals 
in a Flower our Student knows is no Mark of a 
ſpecific Difference: this is all the Variation, 
though unlimited in the Diſpoſition, which there 
is between the common Flower and the whole Fa- 


Bizarres, Flakes, and all the reſt of our Carna- 
tions. 

The Plant is unaltered thro? all theſe Varieties 
of the Flower, and the ſame Deſcription will al- 
ways ſuit it. 

The Root is fibrous. 

The Stalk is round, ſmooth, and of a pale 
pearly green, jointed with ſwelling Knots, two 
Foot high, and divided into a few Branches. 

The Leaves are of the ſame Tinge with the 
Stalk, but deeper, a pearly grey mixed with a 
light green: they are oblong, narrow, graſſy, 
ſharp-pointed, and of a firm Subſtance, and they 
ſtand two at each Joint. . 

The Flowers terminate the main Stalk and all 
its Branches, and they are large and elegant, full 
of Petals, diſpoſed with great Regularity, and 
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The Cup is double; the inner one cylindrick 
and long; the outer compoſed only of four 
flight Scales. Theſe riſe immediately from the 
Head of the Stalk, and are oval, pointed, and 
of a firm Subſtance : two of them have their $;. 
tuation a little lower than the others: from the 
Hollow made by theſe, riſes the inner or cylin- 
drick Cup; this is what Gardeners call the Pod of 
the Carnation : it is of a pale Colour and firm 
Subſtance, ere, hollow, and divided at the Top 
into five Parts. Theſe were meant by Nature to 
give an eaſy Opening for the Petals; and the 
Gardener muſt aſſiſt, by cutting them down far. 
ther, when he has raiſed the Plant in its full 
Size and Glory. | 

The Body of the Flower is compoſed of nu. 
merous regular and elegant Petals ; their Ground 
Colour is a pure and perfect white; and upon 
this are ſcattered little Dots of various Forms, of 
full and fine Blood-red ; theſe ſeldom run into 
one another; they leave no large Space of the 
Petal vacant, nor are they in one Part more nu- 
merous than in another. In this conſiſts the 
Beauty of the Flower : from this State there are 
innumerable Variations. In the Place of regular 
Spots the Red will ſometimes run into Clouds; 
and inſtead of this deep Blood-Red it will be pale 
and faint, or tinged with Blue, and emulate 
the Purple. 

The Student who would refer the Plant to its 
proper Claſs, muſt examine a ſingle Clove July- 
flower: from this Stock it is derived, and he 
will here find the regular and unaltered Characters. 

The Petals are five: they have long narrow 
Baſes, equal to the Depth of the inner Cup : the 
Body of each Petal is broad, obtuſe, and notched, 

In the Centre rife ten Filaments ; they are 
ſmalleſt at the Top; their Length is equal to the 
Cup, and they have ſpreading Buttons, of an 
oval but ſomewhat oblong Form, compreſſed and 
incumbent. In the Midſt of theſe appear two 
conſpicuous Styles, longer than the Filaments, 
with crooked pointed Tops. 

The ten Filaments refer the Plant to the De- 
candria of Linnzvs, and the two Styles place it 
under the ſecond Section, the Digynia. 


The Culture of this is the ſame with that of 
the other Carnations, which we ſhall deliver at 
large in a ſucceeding Number, deſcribing two other 
very conſpicuous Kinds: in this we have propos d to 
acquaint the Student with the true Form aod 
Characters of the Flower, and the Nature of its 
innumerable Variegations. 


ſtained with lively Colours. 


Juh, 
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2. The GREAT CRIMSON CARNATION. 


We have obſerved that the Carnations are all 

ſeminal Varieties- of the Clove Julyflower, vari- 

ouſly altered by Culture in the Size, Number, 

and Colours of the Petals : this is leſs altered 

than moſt others. The Colour is ſimple, though 
3 


| the Form very elegant, and it may not improperlj 
be called the double Crimſon Julyflower. x 
Linn us comprehends it with the reſt, unde 
the Name we have expreſs'd, as the proper Denv* 


mination of the preceding Kind, nor docs it diſſer 
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1 enough known now of ſome Years, but not un- 


ks in that it is larger. 


in the general Aſpekt or Manner of Growth, un- 


The Root is compoſed of many long and thick 
Fibres. . 

The Stalk is two Foot high, round, ſlender, 
but firm; jointed, and of a pale green. 

The Leaves are placed in Pairs, and are narrow, 
and ſharp pointed. 

The Flower is very large, and full of Petals; 
chey are broad and deeply jagged at the Edge. 

The Colour is a deep and fine Crimſon, without 


any Spots, Streaks, or other Variegations; and 


the Petals naturally ſpread out in a bold and 


pleaſing Manner. 

The Beauty of this Kind is Doubleneſs, but 
it will ſometimes riſe ſingle; and is then far from 
a deſpicable Flower. | 

This is one of the firſt and eaſieſt Changes 


from the common Clove Julyflower ; and its Seeds 


are a very proper Kind for raiſing more Varieties, 
The Manner, we have obſerved already, will be 


| given in a ſucceeding Number. 


3. GREAT 
This is a tall and not inelegant Plant; familiarly 


worthy a Place in any Garden among the taller 
Growths. 

It was altogether unknown to the Antients, for 
we have teceived it from America, nor 1s it Native 
of any other Part of the World: the Reader 
is therefore to expect no antient Greek or Latin 
Name for it. 

From Nicor, who firſt brought it into Europe 
in 1559, the Plant obtained the Name Nico- 
tiana : this has been the moſt received but not the 
only one in Uſe : ſome have taken the Bra- 
filian Term Pætum, others have made Latin of 
the Word Tobacco, by which we uſually call it in 
Engliſh, and ſome affecting more Correftneſs 
than they had Application to poſſeſs, refered it to 
the Henbane Kind, and called it Hyoſciamus Peru- 
vianus. 

C. BaunixE, and the other Writers of his 
Time, have called this Species Nicotiana latifolia, 
broad-leaved Tobacco; but that is an ill-choſen 
Term, for there are ſome other Species whoſe 
Leaves are proportionably broader. 

Linn vs retains the Name Nicotiana; and 
adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis lan- 
ceolatis : Tobacco with lanceolate Leaves. 

What he expreſſes by lanceolate, is a Leaf 
broadeſt in the Middle, and ſmall to the Point; 
and this perfectly characteriſes the Plant; for no 
other known Species has them of that Form. It 
is entirely diſtindt from the Henbane, and all 
other Genera; and is the Kind of Nicotiana, of 
whoſe Leaves there is that vaſt Conſumption for 
the Articles of Tobacco and Snuff, 

The Root is compoſed of numerous thick 
white Fibres, connected to a ſmall Head. 

The Stalk is two Yards high, round, firm, of a 
pale green tinged with a reddiſh brown, and to- 
ward the Top branched ; hairy, and full of a 
ſpungy Pith. - 

The Leaves are large, and of a light green 
they have no Footſtalks; but adhering to the 
Stem by a broad Baſe, they are thence dilated 
each Way to the Middle, and from that Part 
am grow ſmaller to the Point. This is the 
lanceolated Form. 


The Colour is pale in the upper Leaves, and 


TOBACCO. 


they are hairy, as the Stalk. The Ribs are large, 
their Taſte is very acrid, and they tinge the Spittle 
yellow. 

The Flowers ſtand in great Numbers on the 
Tops of all the Branches, and they are large, 
and of a delicate though not ſtrong Red. 

The Seed - veſſel is large, and of an oval Form, 
and contains numerous Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

Each Flower has its Cup, which is of an oval 
Figure, ſhort, of one Piece, divided , into five 
ſlight Segments at the Verge; and this, as well 


| as the Leaves and Stalk, are clammy to the 


Touch. 


The Flower is formed of a ſingle Petal, and is 
Funnel-ſhaped, The Tube is very long, and the 
Mouth broad and ſpreading, divided by Indent- 
ings and Foldings into five Parts. Within this 
are placed five Filaments, with oblong But- 
tons, and a ſingle long ſlender Style with its 
Head. 

The five Filaments refer the Plant to the fifth 
Claſs of the Linn&an Syſtem, the Pentandria ; 


and the ſingle Style to the firſt Section under that 
Head, the Monogynia. 


Culture of this Top acco. 


It is an Annual, Native of the warmer Parts of 
America, but living very well in the more Nor- 
thern Latitudes ; and with due Care, and with a 
very little Trouble, may be raiſed to the greateſt Per- 
fection in our Gardens. It would not be difficult 


to cultivate it in Fields for Uſe, if the Laws gave 
Permiſſion, 


The Plant loves a deep rich Soil, and with us 
will ſucceed beſt in a ſheltered Situation. 


The Seeds muſt be ſown at the latter End of Fe- 
bruary, on a common Hot-Bed, and the Plant muſt 


be treated with the ſame Management as the other 


tender Annuals : when it has been removed about 
twice, and is hardened to the Air, it muſt be 
planted in rich Garden Mould, well dug, and be 
allowed full Scope of Room. The Plancs ſhould 


ſtand four Foot aſunder, and the Earth be hoed 


once in a Fortnight between them : they will thus 
grow in as much Vigour as in America, and pro- 
duce-innumerable Flowers. 


The 
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Jah The Care of ſaving Seeds for a nent Ter 
——— Crop, ſhould com early into the Gardener's 
Mind : he ſhould matk the ſtrongeſt Plant as 
ſoon as they come into Flower, and not ſuffer 
this to exhauſt itſelf by too large a bloom: he 


n, wt tile! off ul — Bade Thus 
the whole Strength of Nature being employed on 
theſe; the Seeds will be ripened in a moſt perfect 
Manner, and his next Year's Plants will very wel 


ſhould cheriſh the ten or twelve Flowers that firſt 


0 


4. DOUBLE ROSE CAMPION. 


The Gardener is well acquainted with . this | 
Plant, and its eaſy Culture : he knows that Cam- 

pion is the Engliſh Name of Lychnis, fynonymous | 

5 with Catch-fly; and he cannot need be told, that 

this particular Kind obtained the Addition of Roſe 

from the glorious red, and Luſtre of the Flower. 

It has long been an Ornament of our Gar- 
dens, and from all Time the Botanical Writers 
have deſcribed and celebrated it. 

Diosconipzs has mentioned in tod expreſs | 
Terms to be miſunderſtood; and from him many 
of the later Authors have called it Lychnis Coro- 
naria, Dioscoxipis ſativa; others Lychnis Coro- 
naria, and Camtr avs ſimply Lychns. 

Our Student muſt be told that LixN us, 
whom all with Reaſon follow now in Botany, 
has diſcovered in the Characters of the ſeveral 
Plants joined by others under the common Name 
Lycbnis, the Foundation of a Diſtinction into ſe- 
veral Genera, This is highly uſeful, for the Ex- 
tenſiveneſs of the old Genera was one of the 
greateſt Faults of the Syitems. 


He has ſeparated from the reft the Cockle, 
this, and ſome others; and given the new eſta- 
bliſhed Genus the Name Agroſtemma : to which 
as the Diſtinction of the preſent Species, he adds, 
Tomentoſa, foliis ovato lanceolatis, petalis integris 
coronatis : woolly Agroſtemma, with lanceolate 
oval Leaves, and undivided coronated Petals. 


By this Name he expreſſes the Roſe Campion in 
its ſingle State, and our Pupil knows that no pecu- 
liar Denomination is needed to this double Flower; 
a Multiplicity of Petals never being underſtood 
as a Mark of a diſtin& Species, but of a ſeminal 
Variety. 

The Root is long and hung with innumerable 
thick Fibres. 

The Leaves riſe in a vaſt Tuft, and are oblong, 
and lanceolate, but with ſomewhat of the oval 
Form. They are white, woolly, and ſoft to the 
Touch. 

The Stalks riſe among theſe numerous, thick, 
round, jointed, and two Foot or more in 
Height. They are woolly and whitiſh as the 


Leaves, and toward the Top they ſend out many 
Branches. 


The Leaves ſtand in Pairs on theſe, and are 


oblong, pointed, and of the ſame whitiſh Co- | 


Jour, with the fame woolly Covering. T 


have no Footſtalks, but partly encloſe the Stalk 
at the Baſe. 


The Flowers terminate the main Stem, and all | 


full of curled and waved Petals, and of a moſt 
elegant and rich crimſon. This would be in any 
Plant extreamly conſpicuous ; but in this it is 
elegantly heightened by a Contraſt with the 
Leaves. 

The Student knows he is to find a ſingle 
Flower in order to trace the Characters of the 
Plant; for in this Multiplicity of Petals the Fi. 
laments are often obſcured, obliterated, or loſt, 


In the ſingle Reſe Campion he will ſee the Cup 
compoſed of one Piece; tubular, of a tough Sub- 
ſtance, and cut into five ſlender Segments at the 
Rim. 

The Body of the Flower is compoſed of five 
Petals. Theſe have narrow Baſes of the 
of the Cup, and their Bodies are ſpread open, 
broad, and obtuſe. 


In the Centre ſtand ten 'Filaments, ſmall at 
the Top, and fixed in an alternate Order to the 
Baſes. of the Petals. They are crowned with 
ſimple Buttons. 


In the Midſt of theſe riſes an * "Bae 
and from it five Styles of the Length of the Fi- 
laments, crowned with {imple Heads. An oval 
Seed-veſſel follows, containing numerous dotted 
Seeds. 

The ten Filaments refer this Plant to the De- 
candria of LixN us; and the five Styles to the 
fifth Section under that Head, containing the 
Pentagynia. 


Culture of this Lycanis. 


The Plant is a perennial, hardy, and ſpreading 
at the Root: it is a Native of Italy, and of 
the Greek Iſlands, and has been very long intro- 
duced into the Gardens of the more northern 
Parts of Europe. 

The Student muſt not wonder that we aſcer- 
tain this as the Lychnis of the old Greeks, though 
they have left but ſhort Accounts of it ; a Prac- 
tice we have often Occaſion to lament in their 
Writings concerning Plants, too common at that 
Time to need Deſcription. What they have ſaid 
agrees with it perfectly; and PLiny, who at ran- 
dom places the Lychnis among the Roſes, yet 
gives ſome Confirmation ; for he ſays the Petals 
of the Flower never exceeded five in Number. 


| the Plant, knew it only in the ſingle State of the 
Flower. 
In this meaner Condition it is till beautiful; 


the Branches, They are very large, double, or 


| | though neglected with us who have . 
| 2 the 


The Antients therefore, though they eſteemed | 
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the Flowers, and varied their Colouring, they 
were fond of it in Flower Pots, Feſtoons apd 
 Garlandsz and wanting Cotton, they uſed the 
downy Subſtance which covers its Leaves for the 
Wicks of Lamps. Hence was derived its Name 
Lychnis, from the Greek auzyor, a Lamp z and 
therefore tis to be lamented, that Linn avs va- 
ried it. 


He has uſed Lychius as a Term for another 


Genus; which not having this Character, could 
not have been called among the Antients by that 
Name. 

The Addition of Roſe to its Name ſeems to 
have come down to us from Priny, who con- 
ſidered: it in his rude Way as a Roſe; but he 
adds to. the Certainty of this particular Plant 
being meant, by his obſerving that it has no 
Smell. | 

From this wild Plant the common ſingle Field 
Roſe Campion, improved by the Culture then 


known in Greece and Italy, our ſuperior Art has | 


raiſed the elegant double Flower we here repte- 
ſent ; and ſome other fine Varieties. 


The Plant requires a deep Soil; and will grow 
in any that has that Quality. It is eaſily increaſed 
by parting the Roots: but this, though it ſatisfy 
the common Gardener, is not the Method to Per- 
feftion. 

To raiſe all the Varieties of it in their full 
Beauty, a proper Soil muſt be adapted; the 
Plants muſt be raiſed from Seeds; and according 
to our Method of tracing every Article from the 
very Origin of Improvement, this muſt be under- 
taken in the following Manner: 

Mix equal Parts of rich, Paſture Earth, and 
River Mud: to a Barrow of this add three Pecks 
of coarſe but clean Sand, and one Peck of Wood- 


pile Earth; and the, ſame Quantity, of Cow Dung, 


old, and well rotted. This is the proper Soil; 
and in this I have found the Plant thrive be- 
yond what is uſually, to be ſhewn. 

This ſhould be mixed up in Autumn, and lie a 
Year; it ſhould be turned often to. blend its Parts, 


to give it the Influence of the Air, and to pre- 


vent the Growth of Weeds. 


This being prepared, let the Gardener mark 


a Plant of the common ſingle Roſe Campion for 
Seed. Let him chuſe a ſtrong and healthy Root, 


and watch its flowering. Let him cut off all 


Stems but the principal ; and when about a dozen 
Flowers are open, let him take off three or four 
of the weakeſt, and worſt looking of theſe ; and 
after that, pull off all others in the Bud juſt as 
they are about to open. Thus will the whole 
Effort of Nature be employed on ripening the 
Seeds of theſe eight or nine Flowers; which the 
Gardener muſt alſo promote by clearing the 
Ground for a Yard about the Plant, and at 
Times breaking and watering it. 

When the Seeds are thoroughly ripe, let him 
harden. them upon a papered Shelf, in an airy 
Room, and in the Middle of Auguſt ſow them in 
a ſhelter'd Part of the Nurſery, upon a Bed of the 


Compoſt raked very fine. Let them be covered 
N* 43. 


a, Quarter of an Inch with Mould, and a Haws- 
thagn Buſh laid over the Ground. | 
la this Bed they muſt be kept carefpl- 
ly weeded and watered till big enough to re- 
move. 5 
The fineſt Plants muſt then be tranſplanted to 
a new Bed of the ſame Compoſt, and ſet at ſix 
Inches Diſtance. 

The others being left at the ſame Diſtance in 
the Seed- bed. They muſt in both Places be 
from time to time weeded and watered, and they 
will come to Flower the firſt Year. 

There will be found among them a great 
many of the common Kind, bur ſeveral alſo of 
other Colours : the beit of theſe muſt be planted 
out in the Garden in the latter End of Auguſt, 
and Seeds from the fineſt of thoſe improved Plants 
muſt be ſown in the ſame Manner. 


| Thus from two or three Sowings. there will be 
| produced all the known Varieties of the Plant: 
There will be many double Flowers; and. of 
| theſe, as well as the ſingle, there will be a Variety 
in Colouring. Some will be of the natural deep, 
velvety crimſon of the original Flower; ſome 
| deeper yet, and purpliſh ;' others paler. and ap- 
| proaching to the Peach-bloom Colour, and ſome 
white; but the moſt elegant of all will, be the 
large double Flowers, whoſe ground Colour is 
white, and whoſe Petals are ſtained curiouſly, with 
a fine Bluſh of red, pale, and fleſhy. 

' Theſe fing Flowers obtained from. Seed, muſt 
be nurſed, afterwards with all Care. The, Roots 
| muſt. be taken ug. every. Seaſon after the, flower- 
ing is over: the beſt Time for this is the third 
Week in Augyf, The Compoſt. ſhould; be re- 
moved, and freſh put in its Place at this Time, 
and all the young Heads which have been pro- 
duced about the old Root ſhould be taken off; 
the dead Leaves taken off from them, and from 
the old ones, and the Fibres trim'd. 

The old Roots being thus cleaned, muſt be 
planted in freſn Compoſt at fifteen Inches Diſ- 
tance, and they wilt then flower in full Perfec- 
tion the ſucceeding Year. 

The Off. ſets will be too ſmall to bring into the 
Flower Garden; and they ſhould be planted in a 
Nurſery Bed of. the ſame Compoſt, at five Inches 


aſunder, to ſtand till they are in, a flowering 
Condition, 


The old Roots muſt be kept clear from Weeds; 
and when the Mould between them is too dry, a 
little Water muſt be allowed ; but this muſt be 
given in Moderation, for too much impairs their 
Strength. 

In Spring let every Plant be looked carefully 
over; all dead Leaves taken off, and the Ground 
broke about their Roots. 

At this Time a ſmall Caterpillar is apt to lie 
concealed in the Heart of the young Shoot, and 


to be very hurtful. Let the Leaves be pulled 
aſunder, and the Creature taken out; and if this 


| do not prove effectual, ſome Tobacco Duſt mult be 


ſtrewn over the Plants. This generally deſtroys 
them. | 
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If there were Sn e 
would be eſteemed: but they are ſo like it, and 
ſo much ſuperior, that it is ſeen in an ill - light in 
the Compariſon. 

We have obſerved before, chat they err who 
ſuppoſe the Carnation raiſed from it by Culture, 
the Species is different : but as the Clove July- 
flower, under the curious Gardener's Hand, pro- 
duces all the Variety of that elegant Flower, this 
common Pink affords ſeveral beautiful Varieties. 

All the old Writers have mentioned it ; and 
under the general Name Caryophyllus, they add 
vulgaris and Hortenſis. 


C. Bavains calls it Caryophyllus fimplex flore 
minore pallide rubente, and Lobel Caryophyllus fore | 
pallido ſuave rubente. 

We have had Occaſion to obſerve before, that 
Linn us has changed the generical Name in 
this Inſtance, and calls the Plant Dianthus : he 
adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, floribus ſo- 
litariis ſquammis calycinis lanceolatis binis, corollis 
crenatis : ſingle flowered Dianthus, with the two 
Scales of the Cup ſpear pointed, and the Petals 
indented. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous long and 
tough Fibres, connected to a ſmall Head. 

The Stalks are weak, and lie in part upon the 
Ground, they are very numerous; their Colour is 
a pale greyiſh green, and their Height about a 
Foot. 

The Leaves are placed in Pairs, and the Stalks 
at the Origin of every Pair have a round Joint 
or Knot: they are narrow, pointed, of a firm Sub- 
ſtance, and of a whitiſh green. 


The Flowers are numerous: One always 


crowns the principal Stalk, and there are ſeveral | 


others on the Tops of Side-ſhoots ; they are na- 
turally of a pale Fleſh Colour, with a Crown of 
a deeper Colour in the Centre. 

Each is placed in a long cylindrick Cup, at the 
Baſe of which is a ſmaller, compoſed of pointed 
Scales. 

The Petals are five; they have long narrow 
Baſes, and they are deeply cut and jagged at the 
Edges. Ten Filaments ſtand - within as in the 
Carnation, with two Styles; theſe refer the Plant 
to the ſame Claſs and Section, the Decandria 
Digynia. 


Culture of this Pixx. 


The Plant is a Native of moſt Parts of Europe; 
and wherever the Chance of Winds has thrown it 
by Seeds blown from Gardens, it thrives as well 
in England wild, as with all the Aſſiſtance of Art. 


COMMON GARDEN PINK. 


dens; and as tis the Buſineſs of ingenious Art 


| Endeavour ſhould be to give the Plant as dry 
and warm a Soil as it loves wild; but not ſo 


That Quality is in a great Meaſure loſt when the 


for Seed; theſe ſhould be ſuch as have the firmeſt 


it be ſown in the Nurſery on a Bed of Paſture 


Where it is Native, the Soil which favours it 
3 4 


os is s rocky, 565 * barren: in the ſame 
Manner we never ſee the Flower in greater Per. 
fection than when the ſcattered Seeds have ſtruck 
upon a Wall, and the Plant hangs, wildly wanton- 
ing in the Winds, from. the Coping. 

Something like this we ſhould attempt in Gar- 


to improve upon the Hints given by Nature, our 


barren. 
On this dry Quality of the Earth in which it 
grows, depends the Fragrance of the Flowers, 


Plant has an ill choſen Soil; but in the perfect 
State of Nature it is of a fine Smell at a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance. 

The common Way of propagating Pinks is by. 
Layers, which they produce in Abundance, and 
which take root very readily: but this limits the 
Gardener to a few Kinds; and as-he generally 
plants theſe at random, without regard to the 
Soil or Expoſure, they ſeldom attain their full 
Beauty. The true Method is to raiſe them from 
Seed, and he who ſees the Effect will never think 
the Trouble to have been too great. 

The Soil I have found to ſucceed beſt with the 
Pink is a Mixture of good dry Paſture Earth, 
and the Rubbiſh of an old Wall; about one fifth 
of the latter is a fit Proportion; but *tis an 
eſſential Article that the Mixture lie a Year be- 
fore it is uſed. 

In the Seaſon let ſome good Plants be marked 


Stalks and faireſt Flowers. 
Let the Seed be ſaved with the uſual Care; 
and in the Beginning of the April following, let 


Earth, without any Mixture, freſh taken up, and 
broke extreamly fine. A Quarter of an Inch of 
the ſame Mould muſt be ſifted over them ; and 
when the Bed is dry a little, Water muſt be given 
with great Care. 

In the Beginning of May the Plants will ap- 
pear, and about the Middle of June they will be 
fit to remove. 

A Bed muſt be then prepared with the Com- 
poſt ; and Lines being drawn at four Inches Diſ- 
tance along and acroſs, the young Plants muſt be 
brought in and placed, one in the Middle of 
every Square. They muſt be watered at Times 
till they have taken root; and weeded carefully. 

In the latter End of Auguſt they muſt be again 
tranſplanted into another Bed of the ſame Com- 


poſt, and allowed eight Inches Diſtance. TY 
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— Bed, and kept without any farther Removal to 
flower. 


the ſucceeding Autumn tranſplanted again into 
a freſh Bed of Compoſt, and placed at a Foot 
Diſtance, that there may be room for laying the 
Shoots in order to encreaſe them farther. 


muſt be weeded and watered carefully in this 


1 


| 


When it is ſeen which are fineſt, they muſt be | 


—_— 


In this Manner the good Kinds are to be en- 


Pink, . will be produced. many very elegant Vari- 
eties z the Pheaſant's Eye, the old Man's Head, 
the Shock, the Damaſk, and many which have 
no Names ; for every large Sowing will produce a 
new Flower or two; and the Stock thus encreaſe 


| continually, 


6. 


The common Crown Imperial is well known; 
' and this, though an elegant Kind, is nothing 
more than a Variety from Seed ; flowering later, 
and —_— by the Splendor of its Colour- 
ing, and by the ſecond Stage of Flowers. Some- 
times there-riſes above theſe a third from the ſame 
Wantonneſs of Nature, under a delayed Planta- 
tion, and rich Soll. 

The Flowers in the ſecond, and even thoſe in 


rable Luſtre ; but when they do not, they are ſtill 
a greater Advantage : they terminate the Stalk 
agreeably, and they draw up abundant Juices ; 
which, if not employed to bring themſelves to 
Perfection, feed the lower Stage with a more than 
uſual Nouriſhment. 

The Writers on Flowers have all named this 
Variety, and too many of them in their uſual 
Way, have treated it as a diſtin Species. They 
call it Corona imperialis duplici corona, and Corona 
imperialis triplici corona : the Crown Imperial, 
with a double and with a triple Crown; and 
when the Flower have been diverſified in Colour, 
they. have named it as if yet another Species, 
Corona imperialis flore luteo ftriato * the ſtriped 
flowered Crown Imperial. J. BAUuHIN E has 


called it alſo Tuſai; and Cas PAR BAuHnðꝝ refers 
it to the Lillies. 


Lixxn vs, much more corre than theſe, de- 
nies it a diſtinct Genus; for the Characters are 
the ſame with thoſe of the Fritillary : he refers 
it to that Kind; and for Diſtinction of the Spe- 
cies adds, racemo comoſo inferne nudo, foliis integer- 


leafy nga and the Stalk naked under the 
Flowers. - 

The Root is 1 but of a particular Form, 
rounded, thick and flatted; and is compoſed of 
many thick, pointed, juicy Scales; of a yel- 
lewiſn white, more or leſs tinged with purple, 
and of a diſagreeable rank Smell. 

From this, early in Spring, burſts through the 
Mould a vaſt firm Shoot, cluſtered with Leaves, 
and loaded with the Buds of many Flowers. As 
the Plant adyances in Height, it acquires a more 
regular Form. 

The Stalk riſes to two Foot and a half i in 
Height, and is very thick, firm, ſtriated, and 
green, | 

The Leaves are placed irregularly, and in 
Seat Numbers about the lower Part of it: they 


the third Crown, will ſometimes arrive at a tole- 


rimis : Fritillary with undivided Leaves, with a | 


MAJESTICK CROWN, 


ther. 


IMPERIAL. 


are long, moderately broad; of a fine green, 
ſharp pointed, and undivided at the Edges. For 
ſome Space above theſe Leaves the Stalk is naked, 
ſmooth, of a faint yellowiſh green tinged with a 
purpliſh Caſt; and frequently ſpotted very beau- 
tifully. At the Top ſtands an elegant Head, 
compoſed partly of Flowers, partly of Leaves. 
The Flowers are eight or ten in number, and 
they riſe each between two of thoſe Leaves which 
form the comoſe Head. Theſe Leaves are placed 


obliquely upwards, and form a Crown like that of 
the Pineapple. | 


The Flowers hang down as in the other Fritil- 


lanes. 


Each has its ſeparate Footſtalk; and in the 


common State of the Plant, theſe, with the 
Crown of Leaves, terminate the whole. But in 
the redundant Condition wherein it is here figured, 
the main Stalk is not terminated by the Head of 
Flowers and Leaves, but continued thro* them: 

and after running up naked and ſlender to a little 
Height above the Tops, of the Leaves, it has a 
ſecond ſmaller Crown of Leaves and Flowers, 
diſpoſed exactly as the firſt, bur leſs. 


Above theſe there will alſo ſometimes riſe ano- 


July. 
creaſed ; and from theſe Sowings of the common 


The Flowers in theſe upper Stages perfectly 


reſemble thoſe of the lower, but they are leſs 
beautiful. 
Each Flower is compoſed of fix oblong, pa- 


rallel Petals, diſpoſed in a campanulated Form, 
and without a Cup. 


At the Baſe of each Petal, on the Inſide of the 
Flower, is a conſpicuous hollow, rounded and 
filled with a tranſparent Liquor: theſe are the 
Nectaria of the Plant. 

The Filaments are fix, and the Style is ſingle. 

The Buttons are oblong and ſquared, and the 
Head of . the Style is divided into three Parts, 

This ſhews the Plant to be one of the Hexandria 


Monagynia of Linnavs, his ſixth Claſs, and its 


firſt Section. 


The Colour of the Flowers is yellow : but 
under the various Stages of Culture they have 
this in different Tinges and Degrees. In the Con- 
dition wherein we repreſent it, the yellow is 


ſtrong, and not unfrequently there run through it 


Stripes of a fainter Gold, very pleaſing. 


Culture 
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The colon Mabod of on WA new Bed, at two Foor Diſtance, and if theſe 
is by its Off. ſets; theſe are produced N Aal. and triple crown d Kinds do not appear 
they grow with letle Trouble. to PerfeRtigg : — tom dis S0 wing, let the Seeds of thoſe ſclected 


we ſhall recommend in this, as in all other In- Plants be fown again, apd treated with de fame 


Pl. 43- 


Fig. 7. 


ſtances, where there can be Varieties obtsined, the, Care. 
raiſing it from Seed. | When the fineſt of this ſecond Sowirg have 
To this Purpoſe, let the Seeds be ſaved from ern 
ſuch Plants as are robuſt, and have a great Num- | be propagated by Off- ſets. | \ 
ber of Flowers. ee ee ee ee 
Let this be ſown in Autumn upon any of the ſoon as the Leaves decay, and hardening them in 
— Compoſts, and the young Plants weeded che Ait, to keep them out of the Ground till Augyp: 
and watered, They muſt then be planted at a Yard Diſtante, 
When their Leaves decay, let chem be covered A 9 
. eee fame Soil! ffted 
W b 5 


— GREAT CHALCEDONIAN "ANBMONE.. 


This ie his Mut of the Abstieg Kind, and n the obey; double, Acme : the outer 
one of the moſt beautiful. At whatever Time it ones broad. and obruſe ; run 
flowered, the Elegance of its" Colduring would narrgs, waved, and curled. 
deſerve Attention ; but there is a great additional * af my ip ta 1 ery EY 
Merit in its this mixing its Spring Gololring with ted 1 a ou red, ſometimes with a 


the Bloom of Summer. 1 
"The Chyratery.of the, Rlags our Srudent know 


© Moſt of wie Writers oh Plotects Hard yienifiooi |. 

it: they call' it Hnenione Chaltedinia' maxihia, and || he is to ſeck in a fingle Flower. This in dhe pre 
Maxima Polyanthos. 'Othets, eben larifelio fore ' ent, as in the other Angmones, conſiſta of tuo 
cottines':; ce ſcatter broad. Naved Auen. *|, Rows, or; Series," of. Betis, three in each, ad 

Linx Us, wh reckons all the Variations of ſtands. naked on the Stalk, | Within are a Multi- 

Colwuring, 'and Number 2 in the Flowet, tude of ſhort, and lender Filatnents, with upright. 
28 che Marks only” of e diſtin- | doubled Buttons, ſurrounding a Cluſter. of Ru- 
guiſhes' che original Plant to this is to be dim er e 
refered, by the Figure of its Leaves. He calls 1 re et ee | 
it Aiemone foliis digitatis, Finger'd-leav'd Anemone. || The Filaments riſe from the Ne 
This is His Diſtinction of what is commonly called this with their Number ſhews the Plant one of tho 


che broad-leaved-From"the narrow or fine-leaved | Polyandrig.: che Wannen waer alle wen 


Anemone. n uh bc; he Eres 18 
The Roc is tuberous blackiſh on the Oinfide, | 1 

white within, and hung wich 8 wag. and 5 | Culture, * ths Anglia 

large Fibres. Obe e * 
The Leaves Need wa hes Fun l pod | There is, nothing: particular fri the Colure of 


9925 are of a rovnded:\ Forms bus deeply: cut ft; this Anemone : it riſgg from the Seed of the ſingle 
Il broad-leaved Kind, and muſt be encreaſed by 

Arne Colour is a pale green. ones. upper Side, Parting the Roors. - 
and chen are frequently tinged with a purpliſh || © All; that is particular in, the Management, i 
Hue below chat! it ſhould. he planted late, ang in a Place ſhel- 
The Stalk is round, hairy, of a pale green, tered, from the Sun; this will favour its natural 
ant tolerably firm, 2 Foot high, and ſometimes late Flowering, and defer it to the preſent ad- 
branched. 8 vanced Seaſon, at which it will be much 
Toward the Middle of this is placed a-leafy, || more valuable, than appearing when, it might be 
bu divided into three irregular pri pal ' rivalled by Numbers. of its Kindred, Flowers. 


Parts, and theſe are deep cut in again at their later than their natural Time haye 1 a 
The Colour is Bike that of the radical ae faded Ape; | but it is not ſo with this; under, 
but without the Putple underneath.” _ [the Management we have directed it will be a 


On the Fop ſtands a large and very ſpecious full of Lots as thoſe | in Spring. 
Flower: it is l of ſeveral Series of Fe. 
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Care and Management of the Ground. 


HE Borders being perfectly clean, the 
Plants ty'd up, and the Walks in Or- 
der, the great Attention of the Gardener for thoſe 
in the common Ground, muſt be to defend them 
D t. n 

Ledge, HF all his former Skill and 
Toil will be in a great Meaſure fruſtrated. Let 
him obſerve to give this all over the Plants; but 
1s do it carefully, and from a Pot that has a fine 
Noſe. 

In general, Plants that are taking their Growth 
muſt be allowed more Water than thoſe which are 
juſt going to flower. Every one knows how much 
the Flavour of Fruit may be impaired by too 
much Watering ; and tis the ſame in the Scent 
of Flowers, and in ſome Degree in their Colours, 
Many elegant Plants are ſpoiled by the Gardener's 
not knowing, or not obſerving this: ſome Wa- 
tering is needful to ſwell the Buds; but when the 
Flowers are opening, the leſs the better. 

The beſt Water for all Flowering Plants, is 
that of a ſhallow Pond, and which is open to the 
Sun; and the beſt Time of giving it is two Hours 
before Sun-ſet. 

It ſhould always be a Rule, that the Water 
uſed to a Plant be ſomewhat warmer than the 
Temperature of the Mould ; for if in the other 
Extream, it naturally chills the tender Fibres ; 
and tis very difficult to make it exactly the ſame. 

Every Day let the Gardener look over thoſe 
Plants which ſtand for Seed; and as the Heads 
or Pods harden, let him cut them off, and lay 
them with Care upon a papered Shelf to dry. 

It is a common Cuſtom to take off the Head 
of the Plant at once, when there are many Pods 
upon it; but in this Caſe, the Seed in thoſe 
which flowered laſt, will not be ripened; and 
probably that in the .Pods following the firſt 
Flowers, will be loſt; and this is the beſt Seed of 
the Plant. 

From what I have ſeen of the Appearance, 
Difference, and Growth of Seedlings, I am con- 
vinced that the Number of bad Plants often pro- 
duced from Seed, depends principally upon this 
Article. In the Way here directed, none of the 
Seed will be loſt, and none will be preſerved but 
ſuch as is in a Condition of growing. 


This done in the Botders, let the Gardener 
look again over his Orange Trees. We have told 
him what Fruit they are which are moſt likely to 
come to Good; and he ſhould now give them 
the laſt Overlooking, to ſee which mult be taken 
off. Oranges may require to be thined uport the 
Tree as much as any other Fruit. 

Their Excellence is in their obtaining a due 
Growth ; and this they cannot do in our Climate 
if they are produced on weak Parts of the Tree; 
or if, in the very beſt Parts, they crowd one an- 
other. 

Therefore wherever an Orange ſtands upon a 
weak Shoot, it ſhould be taken off; and where 
two or more ſtand too cloſe td one another, the 
weakeſt and leaſt promiſing muſt be pulled away. 
There is more Beauty in a Dozen well ripen'd 
Oranges upon a Tree, than in a Hundred that 
have ſtarved one another. 

The Diſtance at which we direct the Fruit to 
be left, will alſo ſhew it to Advantage; for the 
golden yellow is never ſo well ſeen as when in 
Contraſt with the full and fine green Leaves. 

The Pine-Apple Plants will at this Time re- 
quire a particular Care : the Fruit will be ripening 
faſt upon them, and there is an Advantage in the 
early Time, which muſt not be neglected. The 
Plants from which this Fruit is cut will readily 
produce Suckers ; and thoſe which come earlieſt 


are vaſtly the beſt, for they will be got off before 
Winter. 


To promote the Tendency there is in Nature 


to this, as ſoon as the Fruit is. cut off, let the 
Plant be ſet in a warm Bed, and from Time to 
Time watered ; this muſt be done more mode- 
rately at firſt, and more largely afterwards ; and 
by this Means of Warmth and Moiſture there 
will be a Certainty of Succeſs. 


This Week lay ſome Branches of the ſeveral 
Kinds of Paſſion-Flowers, and of the more deli- 
cate Jaſmines. The beſt Shoots to lay are thoſe 
of the freſheſt Growth, and a good Joint ſhould 
always be buried in the Mould. The Aſſiſtance 
of a Hot-Bed is needful to ſome of the tenderer 
Kinds ; and all muſt have the Advantage of very 
mellow and fine Mould, and muſt be often wa- 


tered. 
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TE FLAC «will. here gone: to bad | fe 
Plums and Pears, Too much, Care cannot 
be taken in the Choice — ape, 
depend, „ aigge 2 umi een 
The common Pfactieg IH oe 
good Kinds upon the 8 taken from the 
Roots pf other ſtrong Sorts 3 hut the beſt Way is 
to raiſe the Stocks hy Sowing; and there is no 
Kind ſo proper as the green Gauge, which is ex- 
cellent in itſelf, and hardy enough to have all the 
neceſſary Qualities for other good Kinds. 

In Regard of Pears, the Kind intended to be 
budded ſhould give the Rule for the Stock. The 
Quince Stock agrees very well with Pears, and 
be choſen fot choſe Trees intended for 
warfs or Eſpaliers, and for thoſe Kinds which 
are melting. On the contrary, for the breaking 
Pears, the beſt Stock is ſome Pear of the melting 
Kind. The Method differs in nothing from that 
of other Kinds which we have delivered already. 

This, Week alſa.the later Peaches and Necta- 
rines may vety properly be budded. 

It will be Time now alſo to look over thoſe 
which were budded firſt : it will be eaſy to ſee 
Which are likely to ſucceed ;* and it will be proper 


to looſen the Bandages a little, to give free Courſe 
W the Sap. 
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need ſhading from the extreme Hear 17 the 


"When en er E. 
ing the young Plantation, let 

round the Ground where thoſe ſtand tha are of 
more advanced Growth, and with his Knife reduce 
them to Order. 

Where there-are Shoots too near the Botrom i 
thoſe Trees intended for forming good Heads, 
they muſt be carefully taken off. All the Efforts 
of Nature are intended for the upper Part in theſe 


ate of ho Uſe, wilt be of great Miſchief,” by drain- 
ing the Juices and robbing the Head. 
Evergreens, which are training to Fotm, 
will require the ſame Care and Management. 
We have got over the falſe Taſte, which cut theſe 


into ſhaggy Giants, nn Weather 
cocks; Nee en d 58 raining neceſſary, 


for whatever Purpoſe they are required. Theſe, 
like the other Trees, will out, Shoots jn 
wrong Places ; and ms 
ſtand will be too long: one Kind muſt be cur 
away, the others i this is a very 


This done, let the whole Ground be cleared 
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LL kinds of Inſects which are deſtrudive 
among Fruit- Trees, are now abundant upon 
and about them, and nothing but the moſt aſſi- 
_ duous Care of the Gardener can prevent their 
Miſchief: a little Neglect will ſhew him that he 
has dug and dung'd, and prun'd and nail'd, for 
. theſe, more than his Maſter. | 
Every one knows that Vials of Syrup are to 
be hung at this Seaſon upon the-Trees ; but theſe 
are only Baits for Flies and Waſps, which would 
attack the Fruit: the Caterpillar which preys upon 
the Leaves is often a more terrible Enemy. . 
We have explained the eſſential Uſe of Leaves 
about Fruit; and he whoſe Negligence in looking 
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Miſchief, will be re Sail, * the Toh of 
at. 
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this Deſtruction of the 3 and _ from 
which there was moſt ExpeCtation/ will aever 
ripen. . 

The careful Gardener mult look well for them; 
he will find them ſingly wrapt up in the Eure: 
mity of a young Branch, or upon the young 
Fruit, where there is a Covering of. Leaves. 
The moſt miſchievous, are the. ſingle. Neen 
Kind; they are [wall. but they devqur immocle⸗ 


} Kinds z/ and dh Branches” formed below,” which | 


gud intended to 


When 
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fit for tranſplanting: and always let a few Days 


When they are ſituated at the End of a Branch, 
n and there 
round Lump. in the Place, » This diſe 


P”P. Pe 2 7 
covers to an attentive Eye ; 


lone a very little Time, they eat off the Part 
where they are thus concealed : and this not 
only hurts the preſent Fruit, but deſtroys the 
Branch for the ſucceeding Year. 
When they fix themſelves upon the Fruit it 
decays; and often falls off. Thoſe 
which are but ſlightly gnawn by them, and re- 
tin, never ripen well, nor have a good Fla- 


19 only Security 
Uh 


aq and 


againſt this Miſchief, is 


| them out, and deſtroying them. 
Nabe at Times done ons the Begin- 
of Spring. They infeſt the Fruit 
when in Chobe, before the Gardener has thin'd 
and deſtroy vaſt Quantities together ; and 

often they begin even with the Bloſſoms. 
From the firſt budding of the Tree to the 
ripening of the Fruit, they ſhould be ſought 
beat ar firſt upon the Ends of the young 
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*but if ſet a- a-] 


ing! for Caterpillars with 4 diligent Eye, | 


Shoots, afterwards upon and among the Bloſ- 6 
ſoms, which they often faſten together by a kind 


af Webs and at laſt, among the Fruit, ot upon 
the Backs of the Leaves. They are the Occa- 


| Gon of that falling off the Fruit which is often 
attributed to Blights ; and he who from time to 
time ſeeks after them, will never repent the 
Trouble. 

The other Method of decaying the winged In- 
ſets into Vials of Sugar and Water, muſt be alſo 
begun in Time; for after the Fruit is ripe its 
Smell is more inviting than the other, and they 
will neglect the Bait to do the Miſchief, © 

The Article of buding which we have recom- 
mended in the Nurſery, may now be very ad- 
vantigeouſly practiſed alſo in the Garden. 

When the Fruit Trees againſt the Walls' are 
not of the defired Kind, they ſhould ' be this 
Week budded upon the tender Shoots. © - 

Tde beſt Method is to put ſeveral Bud of 
the Kind intended to be propagated, into each 
Tree, and there will nnn 
cover the ure 
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CHLORTS, or the RITCHEN- GARDEN, 
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ET the Ground where thoſe Crops 1 
/ ſt60d, which are now gathered off, be per- 
ral cleared and prepared for ſuch others as are 


be allowed between the clearing off the Remains 
of an old Crop, and planting a new one. 

The earlier Cauliflowers will by this Time be 
all, gathered. Let the Ground be cleared of their 
Stalks, and all other Foulneſs; and a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Dung from an old Melon Bed be ſcattered 
over it. 

Let this be dug in; turn up the Earth a full 
Spade Depth the beginning of this Week ; and 
toward the latter End level it, draw Lines, and 
plant in it ſome of the Celeri which we directed 
to be ſown two Months ago. 

The Plants will have been now about a Month 
out of the Ground; and this Earth thus recruit- 
ed, will anſwer ri vell for their Nourifh- 
ment. 

Let the Lines be drawn upon the Bed at four 
Inches Diſtance ; and when the young Plants are 
fer, let them have a good Watering ; and let 
this be repeated one. Afternoon till they are very 
well rootec. 

In the taking up theſe Plants out of the Seed- 
bed, they ſhould not be drawn entirely from any 
one Part, but the largeſt taken up wherever they 
appear: this will thin the Remainder, and they 


3 | ; 


will gather Strength, and be fit for planting 
our. X 

The Seed-bed in which theſe are left, muſt 
be watered from time to. time, as well as the 
new Plantation; and it may be proper by two 
more Plantations from it at ten Days Diſtance 
each, to ſecure two more ſucceſſive Crops : this 
repeated Plantation of Celeri- is very proper, be- 
cauſe it ſoon is paſt its Excellence when arrived 
at the Time of Gathering; and thus no one 
Plantation is long depended upon. 


This Seed Crop of the Celeri is from one of 
the later Sowings; thoſe which have riſen from 
earlier planted Seed, have been now, according 
to our Directions, planted out ſome Weeks, and 
are in a Condition for removing out again W 
blanching, 

Let another Part of the Cauliflower Ground, 

or ſome other Piece cleared from a former Crop, 
be ſelected for this Purpoſe; and with this Choice, 
that as the Seaſon is now likely to be dry, the 
beſt Soil is one which has ſome Moiſture ; where- 
as when it is a more advanced Time, a dry Part 
of the Ground is beſt, | 

The Celeri which is planted out at this Time 
for blanching, will get twice' the Height in the 


tender Part in a damp, that it can in a dry Soil; 
and will be more delicate. 


To 
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July. 


be managed in this Manner: . 


Spade. Let the Mould which is thromm up in 


To prepare for the blanching lr the c 


When the Surface is level, and ths Mould m 
order, open a Trench a Spades Breadth : dig it by 
Line; throw up the Mould, and then break the 
Farth that is at the Bottom of the Trench with a 


digging vs Fob ore baggage 
and half on the other. | 


Then at four Foot Diſtance open Wel be 


Trench; and break the Earth at its Bottoth in 
the fame Manner. 


Thus go on till as indy Treachis oh - 
ed as will receive the Plants, | 
Take them up from the Bed into which 


in which they have now 


Middle of the Trench, at a Foot Diſtance 3 and 


for 
them, as they are to ſtand through the Winter. 


they were tranſplanted from the Sced-bed, and This we have given before; and ſhall 
to gain a good e 
Deere 


in this due Care is to be uſed that none of the quent Weedingsz and many of the Crops vil 


Plants fail, nor receive any great Check in their | demand the Refreſhment of Watering from t 


Growth. 


The Roots muſt be trim'd before they are | Showers, 


planted; and the Tops of the Leaves cut off 


ob- 
afterwards ; the Earth muſt be carefully cloſed | tained by a proper Manner of gathering the Pro- 
about them; and they muſt have a good Water- | ducts: in thoſe which are taken up entire, whe. 


ing. This muſt be repeated as the Seaſon re- 


quires, till it is > age dag draw the largeſt firſt ; thinning his Beds, that the 


All thee will then be needful is to 
covered as they riſe in Height; and for this Pur- 


poſe the Mould thrown out of the Trench is to 
be uſed as long as it will ſerve; and after that | 
the Ground between the Trenches is to be broke | 


ſmaller may have the due Advantage of coming 


keep them to their Growth: in thoſe whoſe Fruits only are 


| gathered as the Bean and Pea Kind, he will pull 
2 and ſuffer. none to grow too large, 
for ſuch ſtarve all the-reſt, 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


Jul. HE Gardener has been told on ſe- 

veral Occaſions, that great Part of the 
PL 44. Variety of Daffodils he ſo much ad- 
Fg. 1. mires, are ſeminal Changes from ſome common 
Species; not diſtinct Kinds. This is one of 
them: its Aſpect is equally ſingular and elegant; 
but with all the Variation of Shape and Colour 
in the Flower, the Eye of the attentive Botaniſt, 
will ſee it is nothing more than the common 
wild Daffodil in an improved and varied State, 
as Plants are changed by Culture. 

The Writers on Flowers in general have named 
it: they call ir, Narciſſus griſeus calyce flavo, and 
Narciſſus maximus griſeus calyce flavo: the great grey 
Daffodil with a yellow Cup. 

Linx vs, who allows neither Difference of 
Colour, or Fullneſs of Petals, to conſtitute ſpe- 
cifick Diſtinctions, refers this to the common wild 
Engliſh Daffodil ; and that Species he names Nar- 
ciſſus ſpatha uniflora nefarii limbo campanulato erefto 
petals eguali: one flowered Narciſſus with the 
Verge of the Nectarium, bell-ſhaped, ſtrait, and 
equal to the Petals. This Name is given to the 
ſingle State of the Plant, in this double Flower 
thoſe Characters are in great part obliterated. 

The Root is roundiſh, compoſed of nymerous 
Coats, and full of a viſcid Juice. 

Numb. XLIV. 


J 


i. SILVER AND GOLD DAFF O DIL. 


Style, ſo that the Plant is referred to the Hexan- 


The Leaves are numerous, long, narrow, ob- 
tuſe, and of a pale blueiſh or greyiſh green. 

The Stalk is upright, a Foot high, ſomewhat 
flatted, edged and hollow, and it bends at the 
Top with the Weight of one Flower. This 
burſts from an oblong leafy Scabbard, and is 
compoſed of ſix Petals, and a very long double 
and large Cup. 

The Petals are of a very delicate ſhining ſilvery 
grey, and the Cup yellow. This is the natural 
Colouring ; but ſometimes the yellow runs in 
light Variegations among the grey, and often the 
grey in the ſame Manner ſpreads itſelf among the 
yellow: either way the Colouring is extreamly 
ſingular as well as pretty. 

The Cup which is very large, is doubled and di- 
vided alſo in various Manners; ſometimes the Body 
is entire, and ſometimes the whole is cut and divided 
down to the Bottom. In either Caſe the Flower 
is very beautiful: nor is it a ſlight Value it gains 
additionally, by the late Time of its flowering. 

In this double State the Characters which ſhould 
mark the Claſs and Place of the Plant are obli- 
terated; but in the ſingle one, as in the other 
Daffodils, there are ſix Filaments and a ſingle 
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dria Monog ynia. 
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Culture of this Divfopir. 


r 
ſingle Daffodils, which we have obſerved before 
are the ind, The Produce of the common wild 
Engliſh Kind, 3 ave 


this 
ines ere . 
thoſe of one — it muſt be ſought in ſuch 
as follow. The great Art to obtain theſe double 


encreaſed by Off-ſets. Theſe muſt be taken off 
every Year when the Roots are taken up; and 
new Compoſt muſt be always allowed. The old 
Root will by, this be kept vigarqus, and will 
flower ing its Wl! Beauty many Nes; and the 
Off- ſets, & that will be too ſmall to blow at fir, 
muſt be planted in a Nurſery-bed at four Inches 


Diſtance to gather Strength, and afterwards re- 


and variegated Flowers is to ſow often, and/ 
largely. | 


— 1 


moved into the Garden. 


Pl. 44. 
Fig. 2. 
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We have had Occaſion to ag ern, of the 
Iris's, and ſhall deſcribe yet ſome others; for akne 
are few Flowers raiſed ſo caflly that Flerye, ſo. 
much of the Gardeners Attention. 

Amor the whole Series of Flowers 
Name, there is not one that demands his At- 
tention more than this Sufan Kind; fo called, 
becauſe of eaſtern Origin, yet freedy, living in, 
our Gardens. All the Writers '6n Flowers have 
named it, and moſt have diſtinguiſhed it, accord- 
ing to the Place whence it was firſt brought, by 
the Names Iris Turcica, Iris Calcedonica, and Iris 
Suſiana; the Turkiſh, Chalcedonian, or Sufian Iris : 
ſome have added to this the Form, Size, or Co- 
lour of the Flower. CLyaius, flore majore varie- 
gato, with a great variegated Flower; and C. 
BavHiNE, flore maximo ex albo nigricante : Suſian 
Iris, with a-vaſt black and white Flower.- 

LinnZvus in this, as other Inſtances, has 
named it from the eſſential Characters, and con- 
ſequently adapted to it Terms which cannot be ap- 
plied to any other: tis the great Glory of this 
Author, that his Names are ſuccinct Deſcriptions ; ö 
and he who knows them, cannot but at ſight 
know alſo the Plants to which they refer: he calls 
this Iris corollis barbatis taule folits longiore uni- 
the ſingle flower d bearded Iris, with the 
Stalk longer than the Leaves. 

The Rot is tuberous, thick, irregular, and 
Juicy : the Leaves are long, moderately broad, 
and of afreſh green. They riſe ſix or eight to- 
gether, and ſurround one another at the Baſe: 
they are ſharp at the Points and Edges, and of a 
tolerably firm Subſtance, ' 

The Stalk is a Foot and half high, round, 
thick, jointed, and of a pale green; and it fup- 
ports a ſingle Flower, the largeſt of all the Iris 
Kind,; and when nearly viewed one of the moſt 
elegant. It is compoſed as thoſe of the other 
Iris s, of ſix Petals; among which appear the 
three leafy Heads of the Style, ſo much reſem- 


of that | 


2. 8 U AN IRIS. 


a 
Middle of the Petal toward the Baſe is 


' black and, hairy 4, and in the Centre there is a de- 
licate jetty Spot, of a Velvet A 


The Outſide of theſe, Petals is of the ſame 
blackih Hue, but fainter: often tinged with a 
duſky purple, and often degenerating into an aſh 
grey 

The three Petals which ſtand upright are 
waved, and curled ; and they are vaſtly large, 
but thin. They are of a duſky Lead Colour, 
variegated from the Baſe to the Tops and Edges, 
with fins ſmall Lines of black and greyiſh; and 
there are uſually intermixed among them ſome 


dall duſey Spotz, 


The three falſe Petals, or leafy Heads of the 
Style, are divided at their Tops; and are of a 
- faint, though deep purpliſh Tinge, with a great 
deal of the ſame blackiſh Hue. 

The whole Flower at a Diſtance reſembles the 
' Feathers of ſome Indian Birds, or the Skins of 
Serpents z for the upper Petals are mere Films, 

The Flower has no Scent: Nature has done 
enough for it in Colouring, 


The Filaments and Style are the ſame in this 
as in the other riss; three of the firſt place it 
among the 7 riandrig of LIxx us; and the lat- 
ter being ſingle, e the Monogynia. 


Culture of this Iris. 


The Plant is a Native of the Eaſt, whence it 
was firſt brought into Europe by the Dutch in the 
Year 1573. It is eaſily encreaſed by parting the 
Roots in Autumn, but the beſt Method of raiſing 
it is from Seed : for the Flowers of ſuch Plants, 
when rightly managed, exceed thoſe from older 


Colouring, yet will afford a very pleaſing Diverſity 
in the Diſpoſition, Form, and Bigneſs of the 
Spots. 


bling three orhers, that the Flower has been uſual- 


\ 4 #* SST 


Of 'the ſix proper Petals three turn down and 
three ſtand upward. 

The three lower Petals are on their Inſide ab- 
ſolutely black, only there run ſome violet purple 
Lines along theſe from the Baſe to the Middle', 


The beſt Compoſt is a Mixture of equal Parts, 
Garden Mould, and rich black Earth from un- 
der the Turf in a Meadow. In this, with pro- 
per Management, the Plants, will flower in full 
Perfection. 

Let ſome Seeds be ſaved from a very ſtrong 
Plant, which has ſtood under a warm V 'all. 


and foread. themſelves, though leſs diſtinctly, 


Let them be dried in the uſual Manner; an * 


Roots; and though they never vary their general 
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let a Bed be prepared in a ſheltered Part of the 


—— Seminary, with the Compoſt juſt directed. The 


Spot muſt be open to the Morning Sun, and 
defended from Noon. | 

On this Bed let the Seeds be ſcattered with an 
even Hand, in the latter End of Auguf, and 
covered with a Quarter of an-Inch of the ſame 
Mould. When the young Plants appear, they 
muſt be weeded and gently watered ; and in the 
End of September they ſhould be taken up, and 
planted in another Bed at eight Inches Diſtance. 

Here they may ſtand till the September follow- 


ing, and then it will be Time to remove them 


into the Flower Garden, for they will flower the 
next Year. ; 
A Place muſt be choſen for them unter a 


warm Wall, open to the Eaſt, and ſheltered from 
the Noon Sun. . 


A Bed muſt be made for them in this Place 
and they muſt be planted at eighteen. Inches Di- 
ſtance. They muſt be carefully weeded and wa- 


tered, and the ſucceeding Summer they will 
flower. 


Let the fineſt be marked while in bloom ; and 
in the September following let the Roots be all 
taken up, and a new Compoſt thrown into the 


Place. The inferior Kinds may be planted out 


Kinds kept together, in their Aer Place, tho 
in a new Soil. | 

When they have been in this Manner nurſed 
two or three Years, they may be increaſed by 
parting the Roots when taken up in Autumn for 
renewing the Soil; and at the ſame Time Seeds 
ſhould be ſaved from one or more of the very 
fineſt Flowers ; and a new Stock raiſed. 

The old Plants are then to be removed into 
the common Borders, as ſoon as the new Seed- 
lings come to the State of perfect flowering z but 
the ſame Place preſerved for the choicer Kinds. 


There is no great Trouble in the Manage- 
ment of ſeedling Plants to thoſe who raiſe great 
Numbers, and there is no other Way to attain 


Perfection in the ſeveral Flowers. 


The worſt of theſe Plants will be a very great 
Ornament in the Borders; and ſo much Atten- 
tion muſt be ſhewn to the Warmth of the native 
Climate of the Plant, even in theſe, that they 
maſt have a warm and ſheltered Place, though in 
the common Mould : otherwiſe they will either 
become very weak, or abſolutely periſh. 


Nu. 
Iv z. 


remind the Gardener of the intended Plant, he 
would nqt conceive that by golden Amaryllis we 


z. SINGLE GOLDEN AMARYLLIS. 


If the Figure on the annexed Plate did not 


mean the autumnal Daffodil of his Nomenclator. 
'Tis by that Name he knows the Plant; but there 
never was one more given at random. | 

He knows the eſſential Character of a Daffo- 
dil is a hollow Nectarium; or in his own Lan- 
guage, a Cup within the Flower, but he will find 
none here; nor is it eaſy to conceive by what In- 
fatuation they were led who firſt gave it the Name 
Narciſſus. By this, however, it is called among 
the Generality of Writers. They add to it au- 
tumnalis, from the Time of the Plants flowering; 
and from its native Country; Indicus. C. Bau- 
nix adopting: both, calls it, Narciſſus indicus 
autumnalis; and by theſe Names it ſtands in 
CLus1vs and others. : 

Some- finding the Impropriety of this Name, 
have refer'd it to the Colchicums, which indeed it 
more reſembles,” and ſome have called it Pancra- 
tium; but not in the preſent adopted Senſe of this 
Word, 

Such was the Confuſion under which the 
Science of Botany laboured till the Time of 
Lixx aus. He found the bulbous Plants, more 
than all the reſt, confounded among one another, 


—— 


ill joined, and ill ſeparated; and each Way called 


by the moſt diſcordant Names. He ſer theſe 
alide; and examining Nature and her Characters 


alone, to his everlaſting Honqur, eſtabliſhed many 
new Genera, and of theſe the Amaryllis is one. 


The Gardener, accuſtomed to common Names, 
I 


and falſe Diſtinctions, will be aſtoniſhed to read 


that he has brought together under this one 
Name, the autumnal Daffodil, the Atamuſca, 
Guernſea, and Jacobean Lilly ; the Ceylon Lilio- 
narciſſus of CoMMELINe, and HERMANS Dwarf 
African Lilly ; the oriental Narciſſus of SwerT- 
sius, and the ſpotted Lilly of PLukeneT. Let 
him look into theſe: Flowers, and he will find that 
it is done with Juſtice: his Eye will ſhew him 
that howſoever theſe Names have been given the 
Plants by ignorant, and continued to them by 
unſkilful Perſons, there is not a Lilly nor a Daf- 
fodil among them. 

He will ſee they all differ from the Flowers 
properly called by thoſe Names; and that they 
all agree with one another : then ſhaking off old 
Prejudices, he will perceive his Obligation to that 
Author, who joined them under one Name ; and 
will not. be offended, as there was no old Deno- 
mination which ſuited them, that he gave the 
Genus a new one. 

He has diſtinguiſhed the preſent Species by 
the Addition of Spatha uniflora corolla equali ſtami- 
nibus declinatis: ſingle lowered Amaryllis, with a 
regular Flower, and drooping Filaments. 


The Root is large, bulbous, and covered with 
a thick blackiſh Skin. | 

The Leaves are long, moderately broad, ob- 
tuſe, firm, and of a deep green. Eight or ten 
of them riſe together from the Root, and with 
them a ſhort thick Stalk ſupporting a ſingle 


Flower. 


The Stalk is green and ſmooth; and the 


Flower 
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Flower lane, elegant, e yellow. 
There is no Cup; but in the Place of one a 


kind of filmy Scabbard ; this is oblong, flatted, 
nip'd at the End, and of a pale green. It burſts 
Ser Wi ent, tip Ne ang; en after 


Withers. 


The Flower is compoſed of fix oblong, regular 
Petals, broadeſt in the Middle, and obtuſe. 

In the Centre ſtand. fix Filaments, ſmall to- 
ward the Top, and crowned with oblong Buttons 
placed ſideways. Underneath the Receptacle of 
the Flower is placed a' roundiſh furrowed Rudi- 
ment, from which riſes a ſingle Style with a ſmall 
Head, divided into three Parts. a 

The Seed: veſſel is oval, and in three Cells con- 
tains numerous Seeds. 

The ſix Filaments refer the Plant to the 
Hexandria of Linn avs, and the ſingle Style 
ſhews it one of the Monog ynia. 


Culture of the Gove AMARYLLIS. 


This elegant Flower has , the Merit of Hardy- 
neſs: moſt of the Amaryllis Kind are Natives of 
the hotteſt Regions, but this burſts forth among | 
the Graſs in the Meadows of Spain and Italy, and 
covers the Sides of Hills in Thrace. It will live 


therefore in our Gardens with little Trouble; and 


as it encreaſes faſt and freely by Off-ſets, few give 
themſelves any farther Trouble about it. They 
ſeparate theſe when they take up the Roots; and 
they plant them in any Border where — is 
a Vacancy. *_ 

Our Gardener knows he is to act on 5 
Principles. 

Let him mark for Seed two or three of the 
fineſt Plants, which have the Advantage of Shel- 


ter; and ſee that. ie, ipens perfectly, 
often chat is not che Caſe ; and he will 


unlucky who loſes all his Pains of ſowing and 
2 2 firſt Error, in. taking bad 


* the latter End of March let a Bed be made 
up in a ſhady Part of the Nurſery, with freſh 
Meadow. Earth raked clean from Stones ; and on 
this let the Seeds be ſcattered with an even Hand. 
Sift over them a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame 
Mould, and let the / Ground be defended by a 
Hawthorn Buſh; and. at Toma gently refreſhed 
with Water. | 

. al Mibins Bs let 
half an Inch of freſh Mould be ſifted over the 
Bed to preſerve. the Roots during Winter; for 
otherwiſe being ſmall, and too near, the Surface, 
they would be hurt by Froſts. The next Seaſon 
they will be fit to tranſplant at five Inches Di- 
ſtance ; and when they have once flowered in 
this Place, the fineſt muſt be marked again for 
Seed. 

There will be a great deal of Variation in the 
Colour of the Flower, and its Size, among theſe 
| ſeedling Plants. The fineſt are thoſe which are 
largeſt, and are of a delicate, pure, and unmix'd 
yellow ; pale, but ſtrong, and uniform through- 
out every Part of the Flower. This is the Co- 
lour of pure Virgin Gold, and thence the Plant is 
named. 


When fine Plants are thus obtained, they may 
be encreaſed by Off. ſets, and the worſt of them 
will make a very handſome Figure in Borders. 

, The leſſer early flowering Kind differs no more 
from this than as a Variety from the ſame Stock; 


and the Caſe is the ſame with the next deſcribed 


4. 
The Gardener has been often enough remind- 


cd of that firſt botanical Leſſon in his Way, that 


double Flowers are not diſtin& Species, to know 
this is no more than a Variety from the Seed of 
the Plant laſt deſcribed : yet he will find enough 
in it ſingular and pleaſing. 


In moſt double Flowers the Parts of Impreg- 
nation are obliterated, but in this they are ex- 
treamly diſtin& ; and the Flower, tho' doubled, 
retains the fame Shape it had when ſingle. 
The Writers on Plants have named it with 
great Praiſe z they call the double autumnal Daf- 
fodil, Narciſſus autumnalis flore pleno, and Nar- 
ciſſus aulſummnalis plenus aureus. —LINNAÆus conſi- 
dering theſe Accidents from Culture as too trivial 
for peculiar Names, refers it to the other. 


The Root is larger than in that Kind, and has 


more and thicker Fibres. 

The Leaves are five or ſix; they are broad, 
not very long, obtuſe, fleſhy, and of a very fine 
deep green. 

The Stalk is round, thick, and thres Inches 


— 


DOUBLE GOLDEN AMARYLLIS. 


high. Ar its Top ſtands one large Flower ele- 
gantly doubled, and ſpread open. 

The Colour is the ſame gold yellow with the 
other; and the Petals are of the ſame Form, but 
double or more than double in Number. 

The Flower from this Addition of Number 
makes a very noble Appearance and as Nature 
is rarely attentive to the ripening of Seeds from 
it, tho' the Parts of Impregnation are ſufficiently 
large, it remains much longer than the ſingle 
Kind in Beauty. 


Culture of this AMARYLLIS. 


The ſame Soil ſuits this as the former ſingle 
Kind; and no new Directions need be given for 
raiſing it. From a Quantity of Seed well managed 
at the ſecond, if not at the firſt Sowing, there will 
be produced one or more of theſe double Flowers; 
which muſt afterwards be nurſed with Care, and 
| encreaſed by their Off-ſers. 


| For theſe a good Bed ſhould be provided in the 
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Seminary: They ſhould: be ſeparated, if ever fo 


ai ſmall, every Time the old Root is taken up; not | 


only for the Sake of encreaſing their Number, but 
* muſt be planted at ſix Inches Diſtance in 
the Nurſery Bed, and there weeded and occaſionally 
with freſh Mould,” to ſhelter them during Winter. 
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flower as well as the Parent Root. 


mom Kinds ; and were there no other Reaſon, it 
vould be proper to obſerve that Method punctu- 
ally, for the Sake of obtaining Time to 
Time a Succeſſion of theſe double Flowers; for I 


be taken of the Roots, they loſe their Strength 


faintly. N 


S. CRIMSON ORIENTAL AMARYLLIS. 


116 Reader has Pen with bow much Juſtice | 


Linn 4vs ranges together ſeveral elegant Plants 
under the Name Amarylh : this, for its Singu- 
larity and Beauty, may claim the Preference 
againſt moſt of them; and perhaps yields to 
none. X * 
The Botaniſt would wonder to ſee this Species 
called bythe common Writers a Narciſſus, had we not 
juſt ſhewn the golden Amaryllis under the ſame De- 
nomination : he will perceive the Flowers of this, 
though perfectly unlike thoſe of all the Daffodils, 
are altogether like thoſe of that elegant low Plant, 


Manner of Growth; and he will as readily ap- 
plaud LixN zus, who joined them under this 
Name, as he will cenſure thoſe who could con- 
found them with the Daffodils. They only who firſt 
ſaw the Plant were guilty of this Error: thoſe 
who followed named it Lilio- narciſſun. 

SwERTSI1vUs called it Narciſſus Indicus Orientalis; 
and FERRARTUs, Narciſſus Indicus ſphericus, flore 
liliaceo : the round-headed Daffodil, with liliace- 
ous Flowers. | | 


Mox1soncalls it Lilio-narciſſus Indicus maximus | 


ſphericus, floribus plurimis rubris liliaceis. 

Linnvs, who has rightly joined it with the 
Amaryllis, adds, as the Diſtinction of the Species, 
ſpatha multiflora, corollis inequalibus, foliis lingui- 
formibus : Many-flowered Amaryllis, with Tongue- 
like Leaves and irregular Flowers. 

The Root is very large, round, ſwelled out in 
the Middle, covered with a thick Skin of a brown 
Colour; and ſends from the Baſe numerous 
very thick and long Fibres. 

The Leaves are oblong, broad, obtuſe, and 
of a freſh green with a Tinge of greyiſh. 

The Scabbard which contains the Flowers burſts 
from the Ground entire; very large, oblong, 
e and tinged ſtrongly with Scarlet, or with 

urple. 


As this raiſes itſelf above the Ground, the Stalk 


appears, and by Degrees attains the Height of 
fourteen Inches: it is flatted, very thick, and of 
a lively green; more or leſs coloured with that 
elegant Red which. was at firſt ſo conſpicuous 
upon the Covering of the Flowers. 


Before the Stalk has attained half its Height, 
the Scabbard burſts ; and the Flowers appear in 


their lar 


= ge Buds cloſe compacted into a Kind of 


they begin to ſeparate; and at length form a vaſt 
and yery noble Head, nearly of a ſpherical Form : 
ſome. continue erect, or nearly . ſo, while others 


downwards. Theſe all riſe together from the Head 
of the Stalk, where there are alſo placed ſome 

Every Flower has its Footſtalk, and theſe are 
three Inches long, flatted in the Manner of the 
main Stem, and tinged like that with a lively 
Red. 

The Flowers themſelves are large, and of a 
very delicate Red. Each is compoſed of ſix Pe- 
tals; five of which naturally turn a little inward, 
and the ſixth ſeparating from them ſtands out- 


In the Centre ſtand fix Crimſon Filaments, 
crowned with large yellow Buttons, and ſurround- 
ing a ſingle Style, whoſe Head is divided into 
three Parts. 

Each Flower is ſucceeded by a large Seed-veſlel ; 
and even theſe make no mean Appearance. 


The ſix Filaments and ſingle Style refer the 
Plant to the. Hexandria Monog ynia of Linn vs, 
as evidently as the Form of the Flower to the 
Amaryllis Kind. e 


Culture of this AMARYLLIS. 


This elegant and noble Species is a Native of 
the Eaſt- Indies; and with us will never flower ſo 
perfectly as in a Stove. The Seeds are to be ob- 
tained from its native Place of Growth for Pro- 
pagation; or the Roots brought thence; for 
when taken up at the Time of the Leaves fading, 
they will bear to be brought over very well. 

The Gardener in general gives himſelf leſs 
Trouble : Off-ſets are produced from the Root 
freely enough, and from theſe he propagates the 
Plant: we know that it will flower alſo without 
the Stove; bur not in its Perfection; and *tis a 
Plant too noble and too elegant to be impair'd 
by the negligent or unſkilful Hand of the Gar- 
a | | 

The Method by Seeds is tedious and preca- 
rious: but if they have been collected in the In- 
dies, from good Plants, and well hardened, they 


onic Head. Soon aſter the Covering has burſt, 
Ne 44. | 


will keep good, and will grow in a Pot of fine 


6R | Mould 


have found that in Spite of all the Care that can 


after a Number of Years, and flower more 


throw themſelves off obliquely, and ſome hang 


ward. This is what occaſions Linn vs to call 
it an irregular Flower. 


D110! | July. 
We have adviſed repeated Sowings of the com- 
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— thence. be removed into che Shove. d ⁰⁰ D 
I * "FbaRoow brought.over from chance, tho de 
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than the Leaves. 


"Mould $0" AP in » &RekBidacif-theywind | 


miſcarry, are 2 bettar and cure Mee | 
dc, Whew: thut ane Demmin, „they malt bn 
carefully cleaned; and a Put of moderate Size 
mult, be ptepaned for each uf them. Hun 
or three, Piecgs of. looſe (5ravel muſt he ta 
into the Hattom of the Pot, ta keep! the Hole, 
for che Diſcharge! of Water, from ſtopping ahn 
chen the Pot muſt be filled more than half with 
ſome of the liglu rich Compoſts ; and the cleaned 
Root ſet upright. and more ef the Cempoſt 
thrown in, till it 1s re an 
Inch, . 

And Sten in i d bd dar 
then a very. little Water, only to keep the Mould 
from being too dry, till it begins to ſhoot. If 
the Seaſon be favourable, it will do beſt all this 
Time in the open Air, in a warm ſheltered | 


From the Time that it begins to ſhogt, mare | 
Water is to be allowed; but ſtill in Moderation; 
and as ſoon as the Weather grows cool, it muſt 
be removed into the Stove; and from this Time 


it muſt be allowed often a little Water. It wil tan; det oh that muſt depend the 8 


hus be brought eaſily to Flower. 
After a Year or two the Root will produce Off- 


. den Care, 
2: Exary rar the old Root nnuſt be! taken out of 
the Pot, and clean'd; and as ſoon as the O. tz 
have been taken off. it muſt be planted! again in 
freſh Compoſt, | The beſt-Scalgn for this is abou 
2 Month before the 
Stwingg . hore bt nn ln wo pggtort oft t 
hep QE-ſers. {eparated; from the old Roots 
muſt be managed juſt as thoſe Roots were at firſt, 
Fhey-muſt he plented wich grrat Care in Pots of 
tho ſame Compoſt, and ſet in a Hot-Bed of Bark. 
The Mould muſt be in theſe. refreſhed occaſionally 
Wh Moiſture ;-and-aJirale-Hdr muſt be allowed 


105 


of the Leaves in 


in good Weather. | OM 501 assung 
When they are thus brought Das we 
Flowering, they muſt be talen into the Stove; 
and to them in re they 
muſt be in che Bark, and continued there 
throughout their whole Time i they will flower any 
where. within the Air of the Stove, but their full 
Perfection is never ſeen; unleſz when they are in 
Pots up to the Rim in the Tan, and at Times 
watered. 


The Seaſon of Flowering 
kept in the Stoye in this 


in this Plate when 
anner, is quite uncer- 


of the Roots, and the whole Regulation. 
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The Dwarf Fiss are not the leaſt ſpecious of 
that Kind of Flower; nor is this inferior, in the 
Delicacy of Colour, to any of the plain Kinds. It 
is a Plant of eaſy Culture, and worth a Place in 
every Garden. 

The Writers on Flowers in general have named 
it: they call it Chamæiris purpurea; and Tris bu- 
milis purpurea; and Iris latifolia flore rubelho 

Linn vs joins it to the Violet Kind, which 
he diſtinguiſhes from all the others, by the Name 
Iris corollis barbatis, caule foliis breviore unifloro : 
Bearded Iris, with, one Flower upon a Stalk, lower 


Though a loy it is a very ſhewy Plant ; and in 
this pale Colouring is very conſpicuous, 


The Root is tuberous, thick, ſpreading, and 
whitiſh, 


The Leaves are numerous, and of a very 4-4 
licate green; broad, ſhort, obtuſe, and highly 
rib'd. 

The Stalk is very ſhort, but thick, rib'd, and 
irregular. The Flower ſtands on its Summit, 
and is very large. It is compoſed, as thoſe of 
the other Jris's, of ſix Petals, and three leafy 

Appendages to the Style; and is of a, very fine 
pale Crimſon. 

The Petals are firm, and the whole F r 18 
permanent, and of a very fine Violet Scent. | 

Three of the fix Petals hang more or leſs 
downward, and the others ſtand upright, and 
cloſe in Wo one another. 


PEACH- BLOOM 


| which is the Scent. It is always perfum'd, but molt 


in the Suſan, and other Kinds: 


898 I 
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a long and large bearded Neftariums, and above 
theſe ſtand the three long Heads of the Style, 
which are uſually counted by thoſe who have not 
ſtudy'd the Science, as ſo many other Petals. 

The natural and proper Colouring of the 
Flower is to be throughout pale Red. The three 
Petals which fall downwards are the palit; 
the three which ſtand up have more Crimſon; and 
the three Heads of the Style are of a fainter Co- 
lour than theſe, but have the ſame Kind of Tinge. 

This is the proper Colouring of the Petals, 
but with this there is always the Addition of the 
bearded Nectarium, which is thick and of a violet 
blue; and near it there is on each of the lower 
Petals a yellow Spot. | 

Culture varies the Colouring of . the Petals 
greatly, but theſe Characters always remain: te 
whole will be changed in the Tinct from ths 
pale Red, one Way, through all the Stages of 
fleſhy Bluſhing, to abſolute White; add the othet 
through all the deepening Reds, to abſolute and 
full Purple: and ſometimes the * Perals wil 
be ſtreaked or variegated. 
| One Obſervation ſhews Linw. us has not erred 
in refering this to the more uſual Violet Kiad, 


in the deepeſt coloured Flowers : as they grov 
paler the Scent is leſs; and in the White is net 
loſt. | 
The Characters are the ſame u this 
there are 


Toward the Baſe of the lower Petals is placed 
2 


Style with this 


| covered Filaments, and a ſingle gres 
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The Propagation ——— of ths. | 
— — alike ; nor nerd ve repeat 
here what we- have directed concerning the Stzfian 
and other Kinds. All that is particular relating | 
this, d che. delicate Colouting of the Flower, 
which walk bei preſerved by a light Soil, ae 


I have ſeen: the Roa of this protizce deep n 
let Flowers, only from being two or three Seaſons 
in common rich Garden Mould, 3 
roughly watered, by an unſkilful Gardener. 
>The be-Method of wansgig the Plant, is 
with the common Regulations, only to giye very 
litle Water, and to mix a Peck of dry Sand with 


every Buſhel of the Compoſt: in this, Seeds of | 


the common Violet Dwarf ri, are to be ſown, 
. gets 
| enk! 


0 
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much Moitture,.- * 4 n 708, | 


among'the Plants which riſe, there will always be 
4 Vaniey of Colouring; 1 
w be preſerved for Serd, and tha tiſfown again. 

Wen the Plants raiſed from this, . 
Bigneſs to be brought into the Garden, a Bed 


muſt; be prepared for them in ſome Place where 
they may have a great deal of Sun, but not that 


of the full · Noon -day : and the Compoſt being 
thus lghten's by a Mixture! of Sand, they muſt 
be planted at a very ſlight Depth, and the ſtirring 
of the Ground about them, muſt in general ſerve 
inſtead of Watering, 

The Dews will be thus detained in the Mould, 
and they are the proper Refreſhment of this deli- 
cate Flower, If the Soil at any Time become 
ſo dry that it-vifibly declines, a little Water muſt 
be allowed : but let the Gardener, as an everlaſt- 
ing Rule, keep in Remembrance that the Delicacy 


of the Flower depends upon the Roots not being 
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e Care FR Management of the Ground, 


this Week let the Gardener continue - his 
Care in ſaving the Seeds of Plants as they ripen : 
let him once in two or chree Days go over the 
Gronmd, and take from every Plant thoſe Heads 
or Pods which are mature. 

The Rule to know this, b echte da W 
Seed · veſſels, or the Seed, if naked, are of their full 
Bigneſs, and are a little looſe. They are uſually 
firm in their Places while the Juices are flowing 
into them; but when Nature has done her Work, 


and they only ſtand to harden, they begin to grow 


moveable. 
Let him make a Diſtinction when tho in 
Pods are gathered,” between ſuch as are to be 


ſown in the fucceeding Autumn, and thoſe which |} 


are to be kept till Spring. 

The former Kind, after they have lain ſome 
Time upon the Shelf in the Pods, muſt be ſhook 
out, and ſpread ſeparate and naked; but thoſe 


which are to be preſerved through Winter, are beſt 


kept in the Pods. 
For theſe there is moſt Attention required, for 
they have the longeſt Time to be kept out of the 


Ground; and that the moſt precarious, becauſe of 


the Variety of the Seaſons. 

Fhey muſt be thoroughly dry'd, and it 
muſt be done very gently. If they are laid in the 
Sun, as I have known ſome practiſe, the Principle 
of 3 will be extremely weakened or de- 

z and if they be put up damp they will 
grow gat; and that Way be ſpoiled. The 
true Method is to allow them Time enough, and 
Room enough, 


It is a common Obſervation among Gardeners, 


that certain Seeds if kept till the following Spring 


will not grow. They are therefore directed to be 


ſown in Autumn, though contrary to the Nature 
of the Plants. 

I have found by repeated Trials in theſe Kinds, 
that there is nothing in the Nature of theſe Seeds 
to prevent their being kept good through Winter, 
and growing in Spring, but that the Unſkilful- 
neſs of the Gardener has deſtroyed that Principle of 
Life in them, which Nature would under a better 
Regulation have very well preſerved. 

On examining Seeds of theſe ſeveral Kinds in 
the Gardener's Seed-Rooms, I have ſhewn them the 
Marks of their having been many Times damp, 


and dry again, during the Courſe of the Winter. 


Every Time they grew damp, there came on a 
Fermentation : and there is no Probability that ſo 
tender a Thing as the firft Bud or Rudiment of a 
Plant, contained in its Seed, could ſtand theſe 
Injuries unhurt. 

This is the Cauſe of theſe Seeds failing in the 


| common Way; and the Gardener will find it a 


great Advantage to underſtand certainly how to 
preſerve them : it depends entirely upon this har- 
dening of them; for when once they have been 
thoroughly and properly cured, they will not be 
ſubject to Damps afterwards. 

The Method is to ſpread them in the Pods at 
conſiderable Diſtances, one from another, upon a 
broad Shelf or Table covered with Cartridge- 
Paper, and with a rais'd Ledge of the ſame Paper 
carry'd all round, to prevent their blowing off. 
In this Place they are to lie a Fortnight, or longer, 
according to their Bigneſs ; and every Day they 
are to be moved about: the Room muſt have a 

| thorough 
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uly. thorough 
—— to'the Son. © 


nor all in one large | 1 
To preſerve Steds in a Condition to vetgetate, 


{ Hodel 


Damp; and to prevent this farther; they muſt 
not be put up in Drawers, as is the uſual Way, 
Rai nt 52 ot e 
are de- 
nyd in that comfin'd Way of laying them ups 
On the contrary, let the Quantity, if large; be 
divided into three or four Parcels, and each tyed 
up in a Bag of Cartridge Paper. Let theſe Bags 
be hung up in the Air in the ſame Nom where 
Bags being firſt written upon, to ſhew what they 
contain, ſhould be ty'd up to theſe Lines a Foot 
une . 1 oy $13 19 
The Air will thus play freely abont. them and 
among them, and the Pods will preſerve them 
from Injuries : they will remain in good Condi- 
tion a great while; and ſome which I have kept 
by way of Experiment, have been very good four 
SIS - -. 
| There is no Way in which Seeds can be kept 
in every Reſpe& ſo conveniently as this: beſide 
their being liable to Damps. and to Heat, when 
laid in great Parcels together in Drawers, they 
are often eat by Inſects. In this Way they take 
up little Room, and they are free from all Kinds 
of Accidents, Pe 79 
Theſe are the Advantages we have found from 
preſerving Seeds in this Manner; which we have 
named at this Time, becauſe tis now to be put 
into Uſe; and we need not tell the Gardener how 


free Air is the great Article, and this'they 


«oY 


Air; but the Pods muſt not be erpoſed 


ill acq cuire chat Hardneſs 
which will preſerve them from flight Aecidents-of | 


of: always preſerving thoſe Seeds through Winter, 


In all theſe Marem Natyre ia to be the great 
Guide; and we ſee in her CEconomy how vaſtly 
| ſerviceable a free Air-is to preſerve the vegeraiye 
| Life in the Seed, and prevent Accidents. 
10 many Caſes, the Seeds intended for falling 
to the Earth in Spring , are preſerved thro” Win. 
ter in their dryd Pods upon the dry Stalks of the 
| dries them again, and there id no Diſadvantage. 
ſhoot. | 

mat Diſadvantages, to which'thoſe ſown by the 
Gardener ate ndl liable; but with the free A;r 
n ſucceetd againſt them 
Every Week therefore as the Seeds ripen, let 
the 'Gardener lay them upon the Shelf to dry; 
and where there are many Kinds, he will do well 
to divide every Shelf by Ledges of the ſame Pa. 
per, into ſeveral Partitions. 


— 


A one Parcel of the ſame Kind dries, let it be 


ty'd up ſeparately in Bags, and theſe wrote upon, 
and fixed in their Places: thus every thing will go 
on regularly ; and he who beſtows this Degree of 
Attention on the Subject, will make few Com- 
plaints. * 2 2 C 
All the Time Seeds are thus gathered from ſuch 
Plants as are ripening them, 'let thoſe in Flower, 
and thoſe which are taking their Growth for 
Flowering, be watered with Care : thoſe in Flower 
a little at a Time, and often: thoſe; whoſe Growth 
| is the principal Object of Attention at preſent, 


more. This we have explained under the pre- 


| cedingArticles in our laſt Number, 


T., II. 


De Management of the NURSERY, for this Week. 


Othing farther will require to be done in the | ſame with that of the Air, or at leaſt dependent 


| on and regulated by that, ' thoſe Plants which in 
we ſhall therefore proceed to the Nurſery, and con- 


x open Flower Ground for the preſent Week; 


ſider the Management and Encreaſe of thoſe more 
tender Shrubs and Plants of foreign Growth, which 
we preſerve in Stoves and Greenhouſes. | 

Many of thoſe will bear to be propagated by 
Cuttings, and there is no Way ſo eaſy. This is 
the Seaſon, and the Manner muſt be varied ac- 
cording to the different Kinds. | 

The Gardener who would rationally go about 
this Work, muſt conſider his Exotics according 
to their different Degrees of Hardyneſs, as of 


two Kinds; the firſt comprehending ſuch as will 


bear our open Air the beſt, and the other the 
more tender. | 

This is a very eſſential Diſtinction; for the 
Temperature of Mould in our Gardens being the 


their State of Growth will not endure. the Chillneſs 
of our Air, will not in the Cuttings ſend out any 
Roots in the cold Ground. | 

This throws the Management of Exotic Cut. 
tings into two Regulations : the firſt or hardier 
Kinds, will ſtrike in the common Mould, pro- 
vided it be good, and they have due Attendance 
and Shelter. The other or more tender Kinds 


| will not ſtrike, unleſs the Mould into which they 


are put, be heated by Dung beneath. * 
The hardier Kinds therefore are to be raiſed in 
a Bed of good Mould, the others on a Hot-Bed- | 
We ſhall lay down firſt the Method of treating 
theſe, and afterwards that of the other, in * 
there is little eſſential Difference. chu 
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great" the Advantage would. be of Being 8 
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ſome of the proper Mould at its Bottom. 
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Foot in Breadth; and of a Length proportioned 


to the Quantity of Cuttings intended to be rais'd. 


Dig out the Mould a Spade Depth, and fill the 
Place with a Mixture of equal Parts of very fine 
Garden Mould and freſh Meadow Earth. Mix theſe 
well together, and throw them into the Place. 
Let ſo much be uſed that the Bed may riſe three 
Inches above the Surface. 

Draw two Lines lengthway of this Bed, each at 
fifteen Inches from one of the Sides; and the Bed 
being thus prepared, take off the Cuttings. Theſe 


may be all cut at once, and by good Manage- 


ment all planted the ſame Evening. 

Let the Gardener remember that tis only the 
hardier Exoticks he is to plant in this Bed, but 
let him take Cuttings from as many of theſe as he 
chuſes to propagate, in the following Manner. 

With a ſharp Knife let him cut them from the 
Plants at ſome Place juſt below a Knot, or Joint, 
Noping them off downwards in the Cutting. The 
beſt Length for them is about ten Inches, but in 
this the Practice muſt be in ſome degree regu- 
lated by the Diſpoſition of the Joints, 

Let a Slit be made in each through the Body 
of the. Joint, and two or three Holes pierced 
through the Stalk above and uſt about this Place. 

Let Trenches be opened in the Place where 
the two Lines are drawn along the Bed, of fo 
much Depth as to hold the Cuttings within an 


Inch and half of their Tops. 


Lay the Sides of the two Trenches which are 
toward the Edge of the Bed, gently ſloping; and 
beat down the Mould a little with the Back of a 
Spade, but not too much. 

Lay the Cuttings upon this ſloping Side of the 
Trench at four Inches Diſtance, and throw in the 
Earth, preſſing it about them with the Hands 
from Time to Time as the Place is filled up. In 
the End let all be made level, and the Tops of 
the Cuttings left an Inch and half out of the 
Ground. Fe 

Give a very good Watering ; and after this as 
it will diſturb the Mould a little, draw ſome as 
ſoon as it is dry again from the Middle of the 
Bed; and cover up the Cuttings as at firſt, till 
only an Inch and half is left above Ground. 

Place Hoops at moderate Diſtance over the 
Bed; and lay ſome Canvaſs ready for drawing 


| 


— from cold Winds, and mark out. a Bed of four | 


The Cutting muſt be taken up with a good 
Quantity of the Earth about it and placed up- 
right in the Pot; and the reſt of the Compoſt 
muſt be immediately thrown in, and cloſed about 
it; partly to cover up the extream Fibres before 
the Air withers them; and partly to keep the 
former Moyld about the Plant. 

There depends a great deal upon the keeping 
a good Quantity of the Mould in which the Cut- 
ting grew, about it; and this will be the caſter to 
be done, if. due Care be taken for ſome Days be- 
fore, to keep the Mould in a due Temper. 

If it ſhould be dry and crumbly.at the Time, 
there would be no. Poſſibility of any remaining 
about it; but if the Gardener water the Bed every 
Day, the Mould will get a Dampneſs, by means 
of which it will hang together; and by the Help 
of cutring through it on each Side and below, 


and moulding it a little in the Hands, there will 


a very good Ball of it hang about the Plant. 


As ſoon as the Cuttings are thus got into the 


Pots, and the Earth is ſettled about them by 
Watering, they muſt be ſet in a warm ſhady 


Place, and the Watering repeated as Occaſion re- 


quires, till they are very well rooted in the new 
Earth, and have a lively and flouriſhing A ſpect. 
They may then be allowed a little more Sun, but 
not at Noon; and they muſt not be this Year ſet 
out among the others, 

In the latter End of September 'they muſt be 
brought into the Green-houſe, and they will thus 
ſtand the Winter among other Plants, and after- 


wards will be in no Danger. 


This is the Management of the Cuttings of 
the hardier Exoticks; and the Difference between 
this, and the Care of thoſe which require addi- 
tional Heat, is eaſily underſtood, 


When the Gardener has laid theſe ſeveral Kinds, 


let him prepare a hot Bed of ſlight Structure for 
the others. 


In a warm and well ſheltered Part of the Nur- 
ſery let him mark out the Form of the Bed four 
Foot wide, and of ſuch Length as the Number 
intended to be raiſed requires. 


Let him bring in ſome Horſe Dung that has 
lain in a Heap nine Days; and digging the 
Mould away two-thirds of a Spade's Depth, let 


him level the Bottom, and throw in the long 
s upon them as Occaſion requires. Straw from among the Dung. He needs not be 
! The Evening of a cloudy Day ſhould be choſen very nice about this, only let him uſe a Fork for 
for this Buſineſs, and for the firſt three Nights | the Purpoſe, and the longeſt will naturally come 
* the Bed muſt be covered with the Canvas, as alſo | up firſt. | 
at in the Middle of the ſucceeding Days. After This being laid even, and preſſed down a 
- this the Bed muſt be always uncovered at Night, | little by Strokes of the Fork, let him throw on 
10 and only ſhaded during the Heat of the Day. ſome more of the largeſt that is left, and ſo finiſh 
G The Waterings muſt be repeated often, but not | up with the ſmall, which is almoſt pure Dung. 
FP ſo largely as at firſt; and in this Manner ſcarce | The Bed ſhould be two Foot high above the 
In ane cutting in a Plantation will fail. Surface of the Ground. Let him lay a Foot 
ned, In five or ſix Weeks they will be rooted, and Thickneſs of pure. Mould upon this ; and drive- 
"_ ſoon after they muſt be taken up, and planted in | ing Stakes into the Ground on both Sides, that 


ſeparate Pots of ſuch Soil as we have directed to 
be uſed for each Kind under its proper Head. 
A great deal of Care is required in taking 


them up. The Pot muſt be placed near, with 
No 44. 


ſhall riſe two Foot and a half above the Surface 
of the Mould, let ſome Rails be nailed over the 
Bed to their Tops, ſo that a Canvaſs can be 


drawn at Pleaſure oyer the Bed, without crowd- 
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July. ing too much upon the Cuttings, or choaking 
m—— — them tor want of Air, 


All being thus ready, let a C ouple of Trenches |. 


_ © tenderer Kinds be taken off in the ſame Man- 
ner as directed there, in the Plants and Shrubs 


be opened along the two Sides of the Bed, in the 
ſame Manner as was done on that in the com- 
mon Mould; and let the Cuttings from theſe 


of common Growth; and from the others in 
the Way we have ordered under each particular 
Head. 

The Mould muſt have laid five or ſix Days upon 
the Bed before the Cuttings are planted; and the 
Evening of a mild cloudy Day muſt be choſen 
for that Purpoſe. 

The Work muſt be done expeditiouſly the 
Earth well cloſed about the Cuttings, and a mo- 
derate Watering muſt be given. 

After this the Bed muſt be covered up with 


the Canvaſs, and only a little Air admitted occa- 
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in Seaſon. 


Producis 


HE Reader will remember by what flow 

Degrees the Catalogue of Summer Fruits 
has been enlarged till this Time; but the Wea- 
ther approaches now which Nature *purpoſed for 
the ripening of them ; and we ſhall from Week 
to Week find continual Encreaſe. 

Cherries come in abundantly, and many of 
thoſe which now ripen are of very fine Kinds. The 
later Dukes are in Perfection, and the Carnation 
Cherry comes in; the Umber Heart, the Great 
Heart, and Gaſcoign's Heart are all fine Cherries : 
the Spaniſh White is alſo a good Cherry of this 
Seaſon. 

To the Peaches we have named before, may. be 
now added the true Troy Peach; and the Royal 
Anne, will be now in tolerable Perfection. 

The Maſculine Apricot will be in very fine 
Order at this Time under the Hands of a good 
Gardener; and, with good Care, the Tranſpa- 
rent, which is a better Fruit: it is a larger Apri- 

cot, and is of a very pale Straw Colour. 
The Fruit of theſe two Kinds depends more 


fionally at the Ends till the Curtings are perfect 
rooted. 
Theſe Waterings muſt be repeated conſtantly 
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every Evening; and the Mould drawn up * | 


about the Plants, when' it has Mpyonsd to be 


waſhed away. 

When they are 3 dos mu be allowed 
more and more free Air in the Middle of hot 
Days; and when they are ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, 
they muſt be taken up in the ſame Manner as the 
others, and planted in ſeparate Pots of ſuch Com. 
poſts as we have declared moſt ſuited to them. 

They muſt be watered when thus planted, and 
the Pots are to be ſet upon the Hot-bed, and 
covered with the Canvaſs till the Plants are per. 
fectly well eſtabliſhed. Then they are by degrees 
to be hardened to a little Air in the Noon-time 
of the Day; and afterwards according to their 
Condition, to be removed into the Stove, and 
nurſed as other Plants. 
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than any other upon the Skill and Care of the 
Gardener; for unleſs the Trees are extreamly 
well managed, they afford very little. 

The Maſculine comes into bloom early, and 
the Bloſſoms adhere but ſlightly to the Branches, 
ſo that the rough Winds of 'that Seaſon eaſily 
throw them off; and as they are tender, the 
Froſts eaſily deſtroys them. 

We have directed in what Manner the Branches 
of tender Kinds are to be ſheltered at early 
Spring; and if this has not all the Gardeners 
Attention, its Produce will be very ſmall. 

The Management of the Tranſparent Kind 
depends upon an earlier Care: right planting and 
good pruning. If the Soil in which this Tree 
is placed be cold and heavy, the Ends of the 
young Branches will decay in Spring; and the 
Fruit will never come to its true Flavour. 

The Time of the Products is therefore in this 
Matter greatly dependant on the Care of the 
Trees; and one Part of our Deſign infers ano- 


ther. 
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II. 


De Care of the Trees. 


| HE Preſervation of the Fruit from Inſects 

is now the great Article of the Gardener's 
Attention; and he muſt continue his Aſſiduity on 
every Head, as we have directed in the preceding 
Weeks. Indeed he may the more freely do this, 
as there is little elſe required at the preſent Time 
of the Year. 

The Ground he his dug, dreſſed, and from Time 
to Time cleared. The Trees are, according to our 
Inſtructions, clean from Moſs ; and the Danger of 
Froſts and nipping Winds is over; he has pro- 
portioned the Quantity of Fruit in every Inſtance 
to the Strength of the Tree; and nothing is 
required of him but to protect from theſe De- 
vourers, what Nature is favourably ripening. 

Three Times a Day let him look over the 
Trees; at Noon for the Deſtruction of Waſps 
and Flies; and in the Morning and Evening for 
that of the Snail, Slug, and other creeping Inſects. 

This taking up but a ſmall Portion of the 

Gardener's Time, we ſhall recommend to his 


Care, for this Week in a particular Manner the 
Care of Standard V ines. 


We have already at large directed him in 


what Manner to prune, defend, and thin thoſe 
nailed againſt Walls: but theſe being expoſed 
without that Shelter behind, will require a parti- 
cular Management. 

The redundant Growth which we directed to 
be reduced ſome Weeks ago in the Wall Vines, 
will now require to be taken off here, 

All thoſe irregular Shoots which the Plants 
have thrown out, muſt now be cut away ; that 
the Fruit may not be ſtarved by the Derivation 
of the Nouriſhment thither, or ſhaded ſo much 
by this Redundance of Leaves, as not to be able 
to ripen. Some Shelter we know is required; but 


we know alſo that too much is utterly deſtruc- 
tive. 


| "The true Management now is to take off theſc 
uſeleſs Parts with Diſcretion ; and from the Pe- 
riod of their firſt ſpringing to this, they ſhould 
be rub'd off at their firſt Appearance. 

The Stems and Branches muſt be ſecured to 
the Stakes wherever they are looſe; and when 


the Gardener has done this, he is to clear away 
the Weeds, 


The beſt Method is by tearing up the larger 
Growth by Hand; and then digging up the 
Ground between the Rows with a Spade. This 


tends more than any thing elſe to the perfecting 
of the Fruit. | 

The Buſineſs now is to give them their full 
Growth, and this can only be done by a due 
Supply of Nouriſhment, which will be better 
given by this digging than any other Way, 

There is a double Uſe in the deſtroying the 
Weeds from between the Rows of Vines; for 
they not only exhauſt rhe Nouriſhment which 
ſhould be ſent up to the Fruit, but they choak 


up the Place, and they exhale a moiſt Vapour ; 
both very hurtful to the Vine, 


The free Paſſage of the Air between and among 
Fruit Trees, every one knows is an eſſential Ar- 
ticle toward their obtaining their true Flavour, 
It is in nothing more needful than in Grapes 
and added to this the Dampneſs occaſioned by 
choaking the Air with their Perſpiration, makes 
it impoſſible for the Fruit, though every other 


Kind of Care have been beſtowed upon it, ſhould 
attain any PerfeCtion. 


Wie complain that our Seaſons do not favour 
the ripening of Grapes ; but our Management of 


them, whether in the Vineyard or againſt Walls, 
is indeed more the Cauſe than any Thing in the 


Climate. 


* 
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CALORIS, 


Great Part of the Gardener's Care in this 
1 Quarter of the Ground, will be for the water- 
ing of his various Growths. The Kitchen Gar- 
den which has been properly managed, abounds 


. 
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at this Time with Crops of Seedlings; and others 
that have been tranſplanted into their ſecond or 
third Beds : the Succeſs of all theſe depends in a 
very great Meaſure upon Moiſture; and if the 


Clouds 
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July. Clouds withhold it, which is too common at 


this Seaſon, the Hand of Induſtry muſt ſupply 
the Place. | 

Let him grudge no- Trouble on this Head, for 
without due Watering, all he has done before 


will come to little. 


Where Weeds have riſen ſince our laſt Di- 
reftions, that Work muſt be again carefully 
Es eſpecially among the tranſplanted 
rops t 


The breaking of the Earth for receiving them, 


will neceſſarily have favoured the Growth of 


Seeds brought in by the Winds among them, 
and they will at once choak and ſtarve the Plan- 
tation, | 9 
This general Method taken of ſupplying Moiſture 
to all the Crops, and preventing Weeds, which 
would rob them of their Nouriſhment, the Care 
will turn upon deſtroying their common De- 
vourers. Theſe are of many Kinds, but no one 
is ſo terrible in its Havock of the Kitchen Gar- 
den Products as the Slug. The wet Mornings 


at thoſe Seaſons the Gardener ſnould never fail to 
go the Rounds to deſtroy them. | 

- The general Care thus taken of the Ground, 
and of its Products, let him conſider what Part of 
it can next be cleared to make way for a new 


Plantation. 


The Turnep rooted Radiſh is a Favourite with 
many Palates, and no Garden ſhould be without 
it, This is the Time for ſowing it. 

The fineſt Seaſon for taking it up is the latter 
End of Autumn, and that which is ſown at this 
Time will be of a very good Growth at that 
Seaſon. 

The Onions intended for Winter Uſe will be 
now fit for taking out of the Ground, Their 
Leaves will be withered, and that is the Gar- 
dener's Notice for doing it. 

A Piece of Ground cleared of theſe, will, with 


and the Dews of Evening entice out theſe, and 


diſhes we have mentioned, and the two Works 
may be done in a proper Succeſſion: 

The Onions muſt be taken up carefully, cat. 
ried in without bruiſing, and ſpread to hard 

A great deal in the eſſential Article of keeping 
right Ma. 


As ſoon as the Onion is arrived 
Growth, the Leaves ſhew the firſt Sign of dec; 
ing, drooping and withering :, this is the Tire 
for taking the Roots up; and it ſhould be ſo well 
watch'd, as to do it before the Blade is quite 

When they are carried off the Ground, the 
End of the Leaves muſt be nipped off, and the 
Roots ſpread abroad upon the Earth in a dry 
Place, and at a good Diſtance from one anc. 
ther. Every Day they muſt be turned or moved 
Days. | 

After this they may be laid up for the Winter, 
but in this alſo there requires a great deal of 
Care. If they be taken in on a rainy Day, the 
Moiſture hanging about them will be very hurt- 

If any have been bruiſed in taking up, or in 
bringing in, they muſt be thrown away, for 
would infallibly taint the reſt. | 

The perfect ones muſt be cleaned from any 
Remainder of Mould, and laid up not too 
thick. 

With all this Care ſome of them will often 
taint z and to prevent Damage from theſe, for it 
is an Infection that ſpreads very quick, they muſt 
be looked at once in a Fortnight; and if there 
appear any decayed ones, they muſt be taken 
out. | 

While the Onions are hardening the Ground 
muſt be dug up with a little old Dung, and it 
| will be fit for the Radiſh Seed, | 


at its full 
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SECTION I. 
FLORA, or the PizasUrE-CarDER. 


CHAP-L 
Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfettion. 


— 


| have Account wherein the Roſe has not 
been celebrated: the Glory of Flowers, the 
i. Favourite of Mortals; and in the romantic Forms 


They crown'd their Prieſts with it for Sacrifice; 
their own Brows for Feſtivity *. They ſtrewed it 
upon the Tombs of their Heroes; and covered 
with it the coſtly Marbles on which they placed 
their Wines 3. Beds of Roſes were the luxuriant 
Couches of Repoſe of Lovers; and we underſtand 
in what Conflicts he had Honour who ſlept en- 
compaſſed with their Sweets +. 
That more modern Taſte holds them in equal 
ReſpeR, is ſeen in the innumerable Variety we 
have introduced by the Arts of Culture, in 
Form, Colour, and Fulneſs of the Petals. 
We do not eſteem Roſes leſs than the earlieſt 
Ages did, but we have more Flowers for our Ad- 


cc. 


of antient Expreſſion, the Delight of Gods 


1. The DOUBLE RED ROSE. 
ky, Fr 
45 


miration; and the Wonder is rather, that any one 
Kind can retain ſo much of our Regard among 
that Multiplicity, than that this has not more. 
The Species particularis'd in this Place, the Dou- 
ble Red Roſe, is fitteſt of all to lead the Student 
and the Gardener together into the original State 
of the Flower; and the Effects of Culture : for it 
is ſufficiently raiſed above the Hedge-Roſe, to be 
efteem'd a Garden Flower; and yet has no more 
than Fulneſs and Colour, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
wild Plant in that State. | 
All the Authors who have written on Plants, 

have named it: they have called it Roſa rubra; 
with various Additions from the Condition of the 
Flower, fore fimplici, flore ſemi-pleno, and flore valde 
pleno: the Red Roſe, with a ſingle, ſemi-double, 
or perfectly double Flower. 

 Linwuvs, by a much more determinate Name, 


calls it Roſa caule aculeato, pedunculis lævibus ſemi- 
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* Me juvat & multo mentem vincire Lyæo 
Et caput in verna ſemper habere roſa. PROPERT1VUS. 
Et latet injecta ſplendida menſa roſa. Ovip. 
Victor odorata dormiat ingue Roſa, 
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July. . Roſe, with ſmooth 


nor is this &ran 
changes them. 


the Plant is 75 reduced. 


Footſtalks to the Flowers; and ſmooth and ſemi- 
pinnated Cups 

This * himſelf ackhowledges the ſpecific 
Characters very qbſcuze among the Roſe-Kind ; 
we conſider how Calture 
me expreſſes tlie proper 


lis 
Diſtinctions of the Red Roſe when in its genuine 
and unaltered State z and however much Luxuri- 
ance of Soil and repeated Culture may vary the 
Characters in particular Plants, ſtill there will re- 


main enou 


gþ w ſhew what 
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The Diſtinctions of Colour our Student knows 
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The common double Red Roſe thus F e 
and diſtinguiſt d from others, 8 and weak 
Shrub. 

The Stalks are weak, and vf 4 deep Olive So- 
lour when old; the young Shoots are more green: 
they have only a few weak Thorns; and on the 
tenderer Branches ſcarce any, 

The Leaves are placed on long Footſtalks, 
which have a kind of leafy A at their 
Baſe; and they are of the pinnated Fol. Each 
is compos'd of gne or two Pairs of Pinnæ, with 


an odd one at the End; and theſe are broad, ſhort, 1 


roundiſh, and ſharply ſerrated. They are of a 
deep green on the upper Side, and paler below. 

The Flowers have long, round, and green 
Footſtalks, without Prickles, and they are large 
and noble. The Multiplicity of their Petals, 
their various Turns and Foldings, and the deep 


and glorious Red of the whole Flower, are great 


and diſtinguiſh'd Marks of Beauty; and they 
have a very. fragrant Scent, tho inferior to the 
Damaſk. 

The Multiplicity of Petals does not obliterate 
the Characters of the Claſs, for a Number of 
yellow Heads are ſeen in the Midſt: but theſe are 
beſt traced in the plain and ſimple State. We 
ſhall therefore refer the Student, who would 
rightly underſtand the Character of the Roſe, to 


a2 ſingle Flower. 


The Cup is formed of one Piece, thick at 
the Baſe, where it is rounded; and thence open- 
ing into a bell-ſhaped Head, from which run up 
five long Segments; broadeſt at the Baſe, nar- 


rower to the Point, and of a pale green, covered 
with rediſh Hairs. Of theſe five Segments, two 


have Appendages on both Sides, one only on one 
Side, and two others are naked. Theſe different 
Segments are placed alternately : but Culture 
often obliterates their Diſtinctions. | 

The Body of the Flower, in this natural and 


PIES 


irn is compaſed of ive air the: 
are broad, large, and fixed to the Cup: as 
alſo the Filaments in the Centre. Theſe are very 


numerous, ſhort, and ſlender. They make a King 


pie”. the Neck of und are 
corner' d Bu which form 
9 the Flower a v K Cluſter. 


The Rudiments are numerous, and placed in 
the Centre of the Cup: from every one there riſes 
a ſingle, ſhort, and hairy Style, and theſe are 
cloſe preſſed together by the Neck of the C 
crowned obtuſe Heads, and inſerted on 
th Nadel he dtn 1 „ 5 

When the Flower falls, the Neck of the Cup 


draws up cloſer, and its thick Body becomes a ; 


Fruit; vortaining numerous Seeds, and crowned 
with the Remains of the Segments. 


1 


Thee Filaments, inſerted in the Cup, 
404 numerous Rudiments of the Seeds with 


their Styles, new the Plant one of the Polyandria 
Polyg ynia of the Linx# an Syſtem. * 

We overlook Things which are familiar; but 
| there is ſomething in this Fructification of the 
Roſe very worthy of Attention : A Cup form- 
ing itſelf into a Fruit, mellowing into Taſte 
and Cölour, is not uſual in the Works of Na- 


ture, tho' we ſee i in chis com mon Shrub. 
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Culture of this Ros z. 


we ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of Ro- 
| ſes whoſe Culture requires all the delicate Art of the 
Gardener; but this is not one of them. It is, in 
the ſingle State, native of the Eaſt, and wild in 
Hedges in ſome Parts of Europe. It is therefore 
eaſily raiſed to Perfection in our Gardens; and 
will live in any Expoſure, and any Soil. 

It may be raiſed from Seed; but as the Shrubis 
very common, and the Suckers which it produces 
freely, take Root without farther Trouble, this is 
the familiar Way of propagation. 
Let a Bed be dug up in the Seminary, in Od. 
ber, and the Suckers taken from the Red Roſe 
Shrubs, planted in it at a Foot Diſtance. 

The Suckers caken up for Planting, ſhould be 
of the ſame Year's Production; for thoſe always 
take Root more freely than ſuch as have ſtood 
longer about the Mother Plant. After one 
Year's Growth in that Bed, they may be taken 
into the Garden. No Compoſt is needed for 
them, for common Garden Mould an- 
ſwers the Purpoſe; and all the Care they will te- 
quire farther, is, every Oober to clear away the 
Suckers, and to cut out the dead Wood, and thin 
the luxuriant Branches; taking off ſuch as gal 
| and rub againſt one another. 
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Fbe Gardener who fees the Figure of the Sun - 
. flower, will not need be told that is the Plant we 
mean, though under a Name perhaps before 
unknown to him. Many Genera have been named 
unartfully, but none more than this. 

Where the. Antients have left us Accounts, 
their Denominations have been uſually. retained; | 


and what was known to be ſtrictly improper, yet | 


had its Excuſe; but that is not here the Caſe. 


The Sun flower, fo conſpicuous in the End of | 


Summer, is native only of America, therefore it 
was impoſſible the Ger or Romans ſtiould have 
known it. 1229 1 

A Plant fo 8 could not be overlooked 
by thoſe who viſited that new World with the Eyes 
of Science : its Seeds were ſome of the firſt which 
Europe received from that Quarter i and thoſe who 
raiſed them earlieſt, muſt have been aſtoniſhed as well 

as charmed, to ſee the yaſt Stalk. riſe; and the 
Lene 13 

Late as our Knowledge of che Plant has been, 
it was however earlier than the Perfection of the 


Science; and in Conſequence, thoſe who firſt gave 


it Names, refering at Random to the eſtabliſhed |_ 


Genera, fix'd upon ſuch as the preſent improv'd 
State of Botany cannot adopt. 

Dopox vs, whoſe Imagination was ſtruck 
with its ſtately Figure, calls it * maxima; 
and Jonx Bavuine follows him. | 
C. Baunixx calls it Helenium "OKs maximum, 


Great Indian Elecampane. 


Our Paxk Ns came nearer Truth when he 
named it Chryſanthemum Peruvianum, Peruvian 
Corn Marygold : and Gzr arp did yet better, in 
giving it a Name diſtinct from all, Flos Solis: 
this, though not an unexpreſſive is an unartful 
Term: and Linn&vs has adopted its Senſe, 
though from another Language, calling the Plant 
Helianthus. He adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, 
foliis omnibus cordatis, nervis pone baſin unitis, ex- 
trorſum denudatis : Heart-leaved Helianthus, with 


the Nerves united: behind the Baſe, and naked 
outwards. 


This Author in his earlier Works call'd it only | 


the Annual Helianthus; and V an Roven gave it 


the ſame Name; but more Species have been added 
to the Genus, and a longer Denomination has thence 
grown neceſſary. 

The Root is fibrous, and {mall in Proportion 
to the Plant: but the Fibres are numerous and 
ſpreading. 

The Stalk is rounded, and variouſly ridg'd; thick, 
of a pale green, ten Foot high, not branching, 
and properly ſupporting but a ſingle Flower : this 
gives the Plant its Luſtre and full Glory; this is the 
regular Courſe of Nature ; and this, when Chance 
diſturbs it, the Gardener ſhould favour, by taking 
off all Branches as they riſe, and rubbing away 
the Buds of any ſecondary Flowers : this Way the 
Plant glows in its full Strength, and flowers in all 
its Vigour. | 

The Leaves are numerous: they ſtand irregu- 
larly on the Stalk, and they are broad, heart- 
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and therefore cannot ripen. 


ſhaped, indented, pale, of a firm Subſtance, ind 
„ tao reach a have long Foot- 
ſtalks. 

The Flower is 200 hedvy to be ſupported with- 
out droapings. It is the largeft of all the Compo- 
ſite Kind z wund, radiated, and, when fully nou- 
OE eee 


The Diſk is of a deep yellow enclining to 
orange, and is compoſed of numerous, large, and 
cloſe. preſſed Floſcules : the Verge is made of 
golden Rays, pointed and diſpoſed with an elegant 
Regularity. Only one Seed follows every Floſ- 
cule, but theſe are ſo. numerous, and the Flower 
ſo large, chat Rav mentions two Thouſand three 
Hundred and Sixty-two Seeds from one of them. 

In the Linn an Syſtem, the Student knows 
theſe Compoſite lowered Plants are arranged ac- 
cording to the Condition of the impregnating 
— in the ſeparate Floſcules; and as the Buttons 

coaleſce, they are called Sngengſia. The particu- 
lar Characters are very well worth tracing; and 


the Flower is here ſo large, that it makes that 
Taſk eaſy. 


The general Cup is ſcaly and expanded, and is 
compoſed of oblong Parts, broad at the Baſe, 


| pointed at the End, and ſpreading. Beſide this, 
each Floſcule has its diſtin&t Cup: this is placed 


on the Rudiment of the Seed, and is compoſed 


of two little lanceolate and ſharp-pointed Leaves. 
The Floſcules of the Diſk are cylindriek, 


| ſhorter. than the general Cup; at the Baſe 
ſwelled, rounded, and depreſſed; and cut into 


five pointed Segments at the Rim. Theſe have the 
male and female Parts both perfect. Five crooked 
| Filaments are placed in the Baſe of the Floſcule; 
and terminated by a Head of cylindrick hollowed 
Buttons. 


The Rudiment of the Seed is placed between 


the general and particular Cup, and has a Style 


of the Height of the Floſcule, with a Head ſplit 
into two Parts, which turn back. 

The Rays have only the female Part, and this, 
as it ſeems very imperfect, there is to each a 
Rudiment of a Seed placed beneath the proper 
Receptacle, which has neither Style nor Head, 


The Seeds under the 
other Floſcules come to Perfection. 


We have acquainted the Student before, that 
the. Subdiviſions in this LIx N Æ AN Claſs, are 
founded on the various Impregnation; and he 


will recollect, on ſeeing that the Seeds under the 
female Floſcules or Rays do not ripen, that the 


Section to which this belongs, is that of the Poꝗy- 
gamia Fruſtranea. 


Culture of this HxLIANTRHus. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of America; 
Mexico and Peru; yet will bear our Summers in 
the open Air, and flower in Perfection. It is an 
Annual; and to bring the Plants forward, there 
muſt be the Aſſiſtance of a IHot-Bed for the 


| Seeds. 


2 


We 


— nom * 
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thod for their Culture. All that needs be obſerved 
Bed be moderate, and the Seeds well covered. + 

They may this Way be ſown. in February, which 
will be 4 great Forwardneſs to the Plants, and 
will bring them to Flower at this Ting, and con- 


they are 
* 


ſequently to ripen their Seeds perfeQty and in fall 
Vigour ; whereas thoſe who raiſe them in the oper 
Ground, are obliged to defer the Sowibg ll much 
the Seeds ripen poorly. x. 
When the Seedlings are two ot thies Inches 
high, they muſt be planted-out-intd anomher Hot- 
Bed, and after a few Weeks they muy be temoved 
into 4 warm Border im the open Grdund. No 
Compoſt is required for them. The Plant thrives 
perfectly well in commom Garden - Mould. 
In the Beginning of May they will be fit for 
flower. They ſhould be taken up with as much 
of the Mould as will hang about their” Root, 


332 A E | 
N We bave before given the Manner of making every twelve or fifteen Foot, with other . 
— the Hot-Bed for tendæt Rune andiche fall Me- J between: tis thus they will attain their Perfection, | 


and will ſhew themſelves properly. When they 
are planted: near, they ſtatve one another; and 


* 5 


een 


ben they are planted ot. this -taft Time, 


they muſt haye'the Mould: weil broken to receive 
they and they muſt-be largely watered till they 
have-mken Root; after which they will require no 
mare Care. RN, 
When they are in full Flower, let ſome of the 
finelt:be marked ſor Seed ;/ and iet it be carefully 
npenod and guarded from Rirda, for ſecuring 
the. aaxt Year's. Growth, . 2 

The Number of Petals. is uncertain in this 
Fleet and, liks other Kinds,” ® Will be made 
mots double by! good Culture. For this Purpoſe, 
the Flowers which have the moſt numerous Perak, 
muſt be marked for Seed; and after every Suc- 
ceſſion, che ſume Care and Cenduct being ob- 
feryed, the Plants Will from Vear to Year flower 


. and ſet in Borders among other large Planes ;/ oe 


: * N 3 * 
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in greater and greater Perfeftion. © | 
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Terms, applied each in a general Manner to ſe- 
veral Kinds of the Carnation, all the Offspring of 
one Stock, under the various Degrees of Culture 
The Flake Carnations are thoſe which have only 
two Colours, in Stripes; and are thence diftin- 
guiſhed from the Bizarres, which have more: 
this is one of the principal; a very delicate and 
noble Kind. \ 
The Authors who have written on Flowers, 
have deſcribed it under the Names of Caryophyllus 
- albo purpureus, and Caryophylius' peramenus : the 
purple and white, and the delicate Carnation. 
Science refers it to the Clove Julyflower, from 
whoſe Seeds it originally has riſen : and this 
Linx vs calls Dianthus floribus ſolitariis, ſquam- 
mis calycinis, ſubovatis breviſſmis, corollis crenatis : 
Single-flowered Diantbus, with ſhort oval Scales 
to the Cup, and indented Petals. | 
The Plant, in the Condition wherein we here de- 
ſcribe it, has great Superiority over the common 
Appearance, as well as in the Flower. 


4 HEE >: * * + 
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; | 3. GREAT FLAKE, CARNATION. 
We have acquainted the Student in a preceding | The Root is compoſed of numerous long and 
Pl. 45. Number, what is meant by che Flake, and what | flender Fibres, © Tabs 
| Fig. 3. by the Bizarre Carnation : theſe ate Gardeners 


The Stalk is very firm, upright, round, joint 
ed, and two Foot high. 

The Leaves are narrow, and ftand two at 1 
Joint ; and the Flower is very large and very de- 
The Colours are only two, a perfect White, 
and a deep glowing Crimſon : they are diſpoſed 
im Streaks, and that with a beautiful Regularity, 
and they go through the Body of the Petals: 
they are broad and waved, and finely ſet off one 
| another. | 
The Petals are numerous, broad, indented at 
the Tops, and they ſpread freely in various 
Forms, but make the outer Edge or Circumfe- 
rence of the Flower round. | 

The Cup is double, as in the other Kinds, 
conſiſting of a few Scales, which make the outer 
Cup, and a long cylindrick Part, which is the 
inner, and which Floriſts call the Pod of the 
The Culture of this Kind we ſhall give with 
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— GS Mic acts ichnds: ef ith: pte- 
ceding : the Difference is in the Flower. This is 
large and extreamly elegant: full of Petals; riſing 
in che Middle, ' rounded at the Verge, and mark- 


ed in the moſt elegant Manner with three Co- | 


tours : theſe are a"pearty white, a fine ſcarlet, 
and a deep purple. They are diſpoſed irregular- 
ly in n and all 


880 through the Petals. 


The general Form and Parts of the Flower are 


the ſame as in the preceding, and both are to be | 
referred to the common Clove Fulyflower. as their 


To that alſo in its ſimple State we are 


-w fad the Srutink tlio would: unde the Cha- 


rafters" of| the Carnativn in its. plain Form to 
know the Claſs of the Plant. 


- The outer Cup is formed of four Scales, placed 
alternately higher and lower; the inner Cup or 
Pod has five Indentings; and in the Flower 
which conſiſts of five Petals, are placed ten Fila- 
ments, with compreſſed Buttons, of an oblong 
oval Form; with two Styles which riſe from an 
oval Rudiment, and are longer than the Fila- 
ments; with crooked pointed Heads : this ſhews 
Kÿ— dat mgpantadrn conn 


The Culture of CARNATIONS. | 


We ſhall here lay down at large the Culture of 
this elegant and noble Flower. The Gardener 
who chuſes to propagate it only by Layers, will 
find in the Courſe of our Rules the Method of 


* . The GREAT BIZARRE CARNATION: 
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doing that; but we ſhall propoſe to every curious 


Hand, the taking up the Culture from the Be- 
ginning; that he may obtain more and better 


Flowers. 


This is the Seaſon for ſetting about the Work; 


for the Plants are to be raiſed from Seeds, and it 


1s now thoſe Flowers ſhould be marked from 


which they are to be ſaved. 


Let ſuch Flowers be reſerved for Seed as have 
the Stalk thick, firm, and well knotted : let the 
Mould about theſe be well broke at the Surface 
before they open; and afterwards let them be 
watered often, though but little at a Time. 


Let the Flowers be large; with lively Colours, 8 


and firm broad Petals, and with a true Shape 
or Roundneſs in the whole Out- line. 

It will be proper to mark ſeveral of the ſtrong 
Plants before their Flowers are ſeen; and out of 
theſe to ſelect, when they are in Bloom, thoſe 
whoſe Flowers have the Properties we have Juſt 
deſcribed. 

Theſe being marked afreſh, and ordered for 
Seed, as we have directed on former Occaſions, 
by taking off all ſecondary Flowers, by watering 
the Plants while in Bloom, and while the Seeds 
are ſwelling ; and omitting all Water, when they 
have attained their Growth, let the Compoſt for 
the Plants be prepared thus : 


Mix a Load of rich dry Paſture Mould wich 
N® 45. 


half a Load of Pond Mud, and a Quarter of a 
Load of Com Dung i add two Buſhels of Wood- 
pile Earth, and; one Buſhel of ſharp Sand, with 


the ſame Quantity of Soot. 


Let theſe be very well blended together, and 
lie open to the Air. They are to be often turn- 
ed, and thus will be fit for Uſe by that Time 
they are wanted. 

When n end the Pods, they 


muſt be cut off, and ſpread at a Diſtance upon a 
Shelf in an airy Room. 


When they have lain thus a Fortnight or three 
Weeks till perfectly hardened, they muſt be put 
up in ſeveral Paper Bags, not too many together, 
and hung up on Lines in the Seed Room all 
Winter. 


At the End of March chuſe a Part of the Semi- 


nary which is open to the South Eaſt, but ſhel- 


tered from the Noon Sun, and from all cold 
Winds. Mark out a Bed three Foot broad, and 
as long as needful for the Quantity. Dig up 


the Mould a Spade Depth, and break it well. 


Cover 'it with three Inches of the Compoſt : lay 
the Surface then perfectly level, and ſcatter on 
the Seeds with an even Hand. Sift over them a 

third of an Inch of the ſame Compoſt, and thus 


leave them. 


The raiſing of theſe is not ſo tedious a Buſi- 
neſs as that of bulbous Plants. They will appear 


in about thirty Days from the Sowing; and if 


the Mould grow dry, they muſt at Times be 
watered. Thin them where they riſe too cloſe; 


and in this Bed let them remain till Mid- 
ſummer, weeding and watering them as Occaſion 


requires. 


About the Time we have named, the laſt Week 
in June, or ſooner if the Plants by their Size are 
ready for Removal; make a larger Bed in the 
ſame Manner, covering it with five Inches Thick- 


neſs of the Compoſt. Level the Surface, and 


draw Lines each Way at four Inches Diſtance; 
and in the Centre of every Square thus formed, 
plant one 'of the Seedlings. Give them a gentle 
Watering as ſoon as they are in the Ground ; 

repeat this every Evening till they are rooted, 
and ſhade them with a Reed Hedge. | 

Six Weeks they are to remain in this Bed : and 
then let him prepare another. | 

This muſt be four Foot wide, and covered fix 
Inches with' the ſame Compoſt : in this Bed the 
Plants muſt ſtand in three Rows, at nine Inches 
Plant from Plant ; and be again well watered and 
ſhaded till they are firmly rooted. 

In this Bed they muſt ſtand to flower, * 
ſerving to weed and water them frequently. 
The firſt Years flowering will give a very 
reaſonable Promiſe of what is to be expected, but 
there is no judging of a Flower perfectly till after 
the ſecond. | 

The beſt Plants ſhould have all their Shoots 
laid in this Bed. | 
All the inferior Kind ſhould be taken up and 


6 planted 
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uly. ad as ater Pits — and "ok r dür de. 1, i 
— the Layers of the /6thets muſt de taben off hen | fended againſt the ben Near Beans nd gang x : 
"they are well rooted, and planted*in Pots; or in cold Winds... el ; 
Parti bf Benden ac te dit . ef 
Value, and the Pleafurt of dw O mẽ ] ; qmqꝶ ! (nick forthe 2 
Method of Lying de Have n 4 dane Winde not be 
of keks. 1 — ren 
take 00%. e 197111 — wol The Stalks will ** the Mer * 
If the Flower Stem be cut d9% u em . rel 
Anek ae lad und d Tln a Weh abi ee h. Lee, Eben, ant der Sticks temen in the 
| Unit Tes the Laperd wilt be the wage At 8 for wing them up den rin. and ul 
- the uma, de Flower if ſb de eren mai eee mult be ben een er appear, 
be taken off as ſoon a> it had n dn ent; ; e the Bude appear er -Bowering, che in. 
hr de wheels: dee Ph, net Cup muſt be opeped in des or four Places, 
. m je mat — from Wet, aud to 
be taken of, ernten in «ſpare ban _ ny 
the ſame Compoſt, Theſe muſt be ſet im a ſhady Alter this 5 4 
Place, and watered till they are well rooted. e « Paper 6 Cad Colle") ts 
in che -Beginning of -Oledey--lor e Plebe" of fn Day w Day, as they. Glas N 
Ground be dug up in a dry Part of the Sentinary, by Nen 
favour their ſpreading, that they may be ſuppon- 
ed every where by the Collar, while they hide ic 
compleatly ; and he is afterwards to lay the ſe- 
veral Petals handſomely one upon another; they 
will remain as they are placed, and make « very 
regular Appearance. 
| © While they are in Flower, they muſt be care 
fully watched to prevent Deſtruction from In- 
eds; and watered - moderately, and often, with 
| — 516757 we Reel 
| the Sug, |: * MX: DET 
+ Thus dey will 3 — 
ee in their Beauty as long as Nature 
will permit: and by ſaving Seeds from the finef 
Kinds that Yipen'them well from Time to Time, 
the Stock. will e r 
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ver this; and there müſt "be" Covering of | 


5. DOUBLE VIOLET POPPY. 


i. 


Fl 4s. This is a soon Plant of bit) Cubis: an | This ja the ener es es chr Garten Pupy 
Fig. 5. Animal which beate the open Ground, and lives in its plain and ſunple State and to this be 
with no more Cate that Weeds in the Garden; | refers. all che painted, double, and dtherwiſe di- 
varying in's Thouſand Forms in the Flower, bur | ſinguiſhed Flowers. Rar did the ſame befor: 
| him. He deſcribes. the Plant under the Name 
| of Papover ſativum, and refers all the Varieties 
6 


to one common Stock. We know the Seeds of 
Rn one Kind produce them; and this is the great 


States in which the Chance of Growth has few] Article for judging of theſe Diſtinctions. . 
the Fong, have too often. given it * The Root is long, white, and hung with a fev 
| flight Fibres. 

The Leaves are long ahd large: they riſe with- 


pepever flore plew. ee, out Foorltalk and their-Colour 
| Liv vs rejefting the Diſtinftions of Double- or = nter 


neſs and Colouring in ſpecifick Names, calls Stalk is of the ſame pale pearly Sers. 
it, Papaver calcibus capſuliſque glabris foliis -am- | and four Foot high; ſmooth, round, and toward 
Ig ny cupped and ſmooth the Top branched. _ 

Poppy, with Leaves ſurrounding theStatk,.| The Leaves on this are placed irregularly, «od 
and cut at the Edpes. | reſctnble thoſe from the Root: they ſurround th 
rant: 


ö 
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hollow, obtuſe, and of ſhoxt. Duration. | July. 
(«The four Petals which in this ſimple State com- 
bee Fas coy bated dams; cad-axpand> 
ed; and two are ſmaller the others, and 
placed alternately. Nie 2g! aft 
In the Centre - ſtand bats ſhort, and 
tage · TT ny obtuſe, 
t | compreſſed, and upright Buttons. ſurround 
- bers, according to e 4» ment a large, toundiſn Rudiment of a Fruit; on which, 
- Accidents. of Growth. without any intermediate Style, reſts a flat radi- 
© The Colvar u u deep iar purple, very full .ated Head. like a Shield. 
| of The Filamente he will find inſerted on the 
nn eee Number ſhows 
the Plant one of che Polyandris, the ſingle Style 
one of the Monagynia. | 
The Rudiment ripens into a large round Secd- 
veſſel, covered with the Head, and opening by 
many Apertures under it. In this are numerous 
Soeds in à fingle Cavity, but ſeparated in part 
The Culture of this being the ſame with that 
of the ſucceeding Kind, we ſhall give them toge- 


ERED gore. 
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Culture of theſe Ka. 


The Plane is a Native of che ſouthern Parts of 
Europe; and flowers: wild, but with no great 
"Beauty in walte Grounds, in many Parts of Eng- 
land, where ſcattered Seeds from Gardens 'have 
accidentally fallen. 

From this Plant, which in its common State 
has a ſingle Flower with pale Petals, whoſe Baſes 
of | are dark or blackiſh; Culture has raiſed the in- 
numerable Varieties with which our Gardens a- 
bound, and of which theſe are the two prin- 
cipal. 

Let the Gardener obſerve that we ſpeak here 
only of the tall large Garden Poppies ; for thoſe 
ſmall Kinds which are called Dwarf Poppies, are 
the Offlpring of the common wild red Poppy of 


The Stalk is a Yard or more in Height, and 
e ee ee ors 
oblong, and out at the Edges. 

The Flowers are large, and conſummately beau- 


-tiful. They ure compoſed of numerous long Pe- 
dals, which are cut and Jagged deeply into many 


. 


thered Aﬀpet. 


Their Colour 'is h a very clegant and 


our Corn Fields, treated in the ſame Manner. 
All the Varieties of which we have ſpoken 
here, are to he obtained from Seeds; and there 
will riſe from every Sowing, when properly ma- 
naged, many others: the Colouring will vary 


eat bright Tearlet; but they are varied in this Reſpect | without Bounds ; and after repeated Sowing of 
without Lirriirarion : they are-ſornetimes blotched, e rote will im: de ere 8 

fer and often elegantly ſtreaked with purple and wich] sene, eee e 
white. I or, obſerved is this : 

ich- The Baſes of theſe Petals are naturally white, When the Plants are in Flower, let the fineſt 

eiln as thoſe of the other are blackiſh; and chere is | of them be marked for Seed ; and upon cheſe let 
uſually more or leis of the white mixed with | only three Heads ripen on one Plant. Let them 

reed, great Elegance in the whole Flower. ſtand upon the Plant till they are very well har- 

ward The whole Plant in this, and in the” other. dened, and then be taken off and laid on a paper'd 

| Kind, as in the common white Poppy, abayads | Shelf. 

* with a ditter Juice of an opiate Smell. When they have lain there three Weeks, at a 

8 


Diſtance 
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Jul. 3 and cutbed every 
— Day,”let chem be cut open; and the Seed ſcat- 
tered looſe upon the Shelf. When ir has hin 
thus ten Days, it will be fit for ſowing. | | 

La « Bod-it Ack avid ine thn dhnd tp | 

well dug and levelled at the latter End of Sep- 
tember; and upon this ſprinkle. the Seeds toleru- 

bly thick, ſiſt over them a Quarter of an lach 
of Mould ; and leave them to Nature. 1 
——— 
them to four Inches Diſtance, leaving the | ſtour-! 
eſt; water theſe at Times, and keep them care- 
fully weeded; and when they are ſo large as 
to touch one another tin them again. Leave 
only as many of the ſtrongeſt Plants as will ſtand 


at eight Inches Diſtance, and from this Time 


weed and water them carefully: 7 
When they are near flowering, let the Gardener 
keep a watchful Eye upon them; and as ſoon as 
he perceives any ordinary Flower, let it be pulled 


'Variery of beautiful Kinds; ä 
E 
I | 
.-:This-moft be done'every Teatr and the Bea or 
En upon à new Piece 
penn pope)" — 
Tear in Elegance; and if a ſufficient 
-raiſed,” "here" will "be ofren tow Varies pe 
'| duced; >» It) 1, Pairs 

Lex the Gardener under ing tüv Change of 
Place rightly: it is the eſſential Article in the 
-raifmg Annuals in the common Ground. The 


not known; but the Fact is ſufficiently eſtabliſh- 
ed; in this and a Thouſand other Inſtances. 
The Farmer finds great Advantage in obtain- 
ing the Seed Wheat for his Crop from a diſtant 
Place ; and it is equally true, that the Seeds of 
annual Flowers ſucceed much better upon new 
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Ground, chan on r eee 
| which produced them. "I 
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We have ſaid that in a ſucceeding Number 
+ we ſhall deliver the Culture of the moſt elegant 
and choice Kinds of Roſes; but tere remain. 
ſome others more eaſily raiſed ; which, for tber 4 
Singularity, or Elegance, demand a Place. 

The Muſt Roſe is one: its Flower is inferior to 


many other Kinds in Size, and in Colour is ſimply 


- white, but the Scent makes Amends for its other 
Defects, and the Number of nn. 
farther Recommendation. 

The Generality of Authors who have written 
on Flowers have named it. The Bavainss call 
it Roſa mb/chdta flore pleno, and Roſa moſchata 
minor fore pleno. * ww dry B17 ann 
moſtata alba: * LOW 

Lnynizvs, Who Wen the Varieties boldly i in 
this Genus to their proper Species, calls it Roſe 
caule aculeato pedunculis Tewibus, calyeibus ſemiſpin- 
natis glabris: prickly Roſe with ' ſmooth Flower- 
ſtalks, and ſmooth ſemipinnated Cups. 

The Root ſpreads,” and is very hardy. 

The Stem is firm, but not thick, and the 

Shoots are numerous: it makes a Buſh of three | 
Foot or mote in Height: — an 
cept the Foot · ſtalks of the Flower. 
The Leaves are large, they are pinnated, and 
(of a pale green: each is compoſed of about two 
Pair of Pinnæ, with an odd one at the End; and 
theſe are ſerrated at the Edges. | 
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n. DOUBLE Musk ROSE 


The Flowers are very numerous, and — 


ahd"they are not of the larger Kinda; their Perils 
are numerous, but war folded W toge 
ther. 
There is a great deal of Difference. in the 


Aſpect and Scent of this Roſe, according to the 
Degree and Manner of Culture: when the Flower 


| + mot regularly expanded it ſmells moſt ſect. 


The Characters when traced in the ſingle 
Flower, are the ſame as in the firſt Kind de- 
ſecribed in this Number; and it is to be cultivated 
in the ſame general Manner. It requires a better 
Soil, and more Compaſs; and muſt never be 
enen 
too much Wood. 

The richeſt Garden Mould is the proper Earth 
for it; the Buſh ſhould be planted at a Yard 
Diſtance every Way from any thing elſe, and the 
exuberant Shoots kept under. 

Every Ofober it ſhould be pruned with à bold 
Hand; and every Spring a great Part of the 
Mould ſhould be taken off, and freſh put in its 
Place all round it. Then in the Beginning of the 
flowering Seaſon it muſt be well watered, and too 
many Flowers muſt not be ſuffered to blow, not 


any to ſtand after they have paſſed their Beauty. 
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This ry elegant and noble Roſe; vaſtly 
ee * and fragrant. Al the: Wri: 
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UN DR ED. LEAVED ROSE. 
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ters en Flowers have named it, and al wi 
Praiſe. 
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Principle in Nature on which' it is founded is 


White. They, have the muſky Scent, - but much 
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quire Care z but the beſt the moſt. 


Cr ustus, from the Number of Petals in the 
— Flower, and the Country whence it was received, 
named it, Roſa centifalia hatavica: the Hundred- 
leaved Dutch Roſe; a Name moſt others have 
followed. — C. Bauntxs calls it, Roſa multiplex 
media : the middle double Roſe. 

Linnvs, who has ſought more efſential 
Marks of Species, calls this Roſa caule aculeato 
pedunculis hiſpidis, calycibus ſemipinnatis glabris : 
the prickly Roſe with hairy Footſtalks to the 
Flowers, and ſmooth ſemipinnated Cups. _ 
The Shrub is moderately large: the Wood 
firm, and the Branches long and prickly. 


CHA 


freſh green, and ſerrated at the Edges... 

The Flowers are very large, and beautiful : 
they are rounded, compoſed of almoſt innume- 
rable Petals; elegantly, though wildly thrown 


and folded together; _ wy > 6, 
Red. 


The Character of this Kind are the ſame as 
in the common Roſe, but they muſt be ſought 
in a ſingle Flower: we have given them in the 
| Account'of the firſt Roſe in this Number. 


3.3L III ICT TEETER TIIEIEIEEISG 


P. II. 


Ie Care and Management of the Ground. 


ent great Care of wenne and Watding, 
Rolling and Mowing, muſt be continued 
with an uninterrupted This is the Seaſon 
of enjoying the Pleaſures of a Garden, and every 
Thing ſhould contribute to that Satisfaction. 


The Labour of bringing Flowers to Perfection 
has been very great, and it would be highly un- 
fit that chere ſhould want a little Neatneſs now to 
ſet them off. | | 


This done, let the Gardener look to the Layers 
he has lately made of Sweet-williams, and Pinks, 
and particularly of Carnations. They will all re- 


Let him water theſe once in two Days, gently, 
but thoroughly ; and every Time fee that their 
Sticks keep them ſecurely in their Places. 

If the Mould be removed by the Watering, 
let him put freſh in the Place, that they remain 
equally and well covered; and if any of them 
do not take kindly, let him ſhade them from the 
Sun. 

This Care taken of thoſe already laid, he may 
go on with the Buſineſs of Laying others, where 
required. Tis beſt to do this ſooner; but where 
it has been omitted through Neglect, or where 
the Shoots intended to be laid have not been 
ready, it may very well be done now : only as 
it is a more adyanced Seaſon, there muſt be more 
Attention paid to every Part of the Operation; 
and particularly to the well covering the Layer, 
and the Waterings. 

Though every other Evening may be enough 
for the Layers which have been in the Ground 
ſome Time, thoſe which are put into the Mould 
now, will require it every Evening; and they 
will not root freely, if the Seaſon be very warm, 
without good Shade. 


We adviſed the ſowing ſeveral of the Biennials 
late in the Spring ; theſe will now require tranſ- 
planting, There muſt be a Bed of freſh Earth 


of the Seed-beds in a cloudy Evening, and planted 


in this hew Ground at four Inches Diſtance, and 
thoſe of large Growth at greater: they will require 
to be well and frequently watered till they have 


from Time to Time during the Remainder of 
the Summer, 


In Autumn they muſt be removed into the 
Places where they are to flower. 

Once in two Days let the Gardener gather the 
Seeds of ſuch Plants as have been left for that 
Purpoſe, and fipen many Heads: he muſt from 
Time to Time cut off thoſe which are moſt ripe. 

The Middle of the Day is the beſt Time for 
this, becauſe the drier they are when laid upon 
the Shelf, the better they will harden. 


On the contrary, all tranſplanting at this 
Time of the Year, muſt be done in an Evening 
about Sun-ſet ; and the Waterings will take moſt 
Effet if given an Hour or two before that 
Time. Theſe Cautions are proper throughout 
the Year, but they are indiſpenſable now. 

Let the careful Gardener look over all thoſe 
Summer Plants which produce a great many 
Flowers. The Purpoſe is to continue theſe in 
Succeſſion, and it muſt be done by preventing 
the ripening of Seeds. 

Where theſe are intended, the Plants are to 
be marked for that Purpoſe; and after ſome 
good Flowers are blown, the Buds of others are 
to be taken off, that the Force of Nature may 
be directed to the ripening of Seeds in thoſe : 
This is an eſſential and important Point, though 
not enough regarded. 

The Seeds of thoſe Flowers which blow firſt 


are always ſtrongeſt; and when too many are 


ſuffered to ripen upon one Plant, all will be 
indifferent. Therefore in the ſetting for Seeds, 


all thoſe Plants which have many Flowers, the 
ſix or eight firſt blowing ſhould be marked. 


dug for them, and they muſt be taken up out 
No 45. 


If any of theſe are not perfectly fine, ſuch 
6 X 


muſt 


taken root; and after that they muſt be weeded 


Ihe Leaves are pinnated, a of one or July, 
two Pairs of large fair Pinnz, which are of a 
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| for Seed, let the Flowers of che othets be kai 


longer than they are in full Beauty. Therefore 


muſt be taken off; and only as many more fuf- 
fered to open as will ſupply their Places: all 
others muſt be taken off as they offer themſelves 
in the Bud; and thus the Perfection of the | will 
Seeds, in mate reſerved for that Purpoſe, will | 
be attained, © 

While this Care: is taken, of: thoſe Plants Jef 


naged for Beauty, and a long Succeſſion upon the 
Principles we have laid down on other Heads; 
for in Gardening the ſame End will always be 
attain'd by the ſame Meana, whether the Sub- 
ject be Plant, Shrub, or Tree; whether the Ob- 
ject of Attention be Flowers, or Fruit. 


In theſe Plants too many Flowers muſt never be 
ſuffered to blow at a Time, nor any to ſtand 


when there are too many at a Time upon the 
Stem, ſome muſt be taken off. At all other 
Times no Flower whatſoever muſt be petmitted 
to remain longer than while in che full. Glory of 
its Bloom ; mme 
alſo begin to ſet for Seed. 
F 
more Efforts toward flowering than a Plant can 
ſupport, to bring all to Perfection, therefore 
ſome ſhould be taken off while in the Bud ; and 
thoſe left on ſhould be ſo ſelected, as to farm a 
nne or covering 
the Plant. 

„The Gardener need not fear from this that: be 
will have but a ſmall Bloom; on the contrary, it 
is the true Method, and indeed the only one to 
procure a long and fine Succeſſion of Flowers. 


The cutting off thoſe Flowers which begin to 


fade will give the Plant a Tendency to ſend 
out more Side Branches; and this will be more 


— 


de doe cite see A de K +, 
* the frequent Waterimgo which we direct 
alſo to be given te Plants in that Condition, 
will- greatly favour it; and by this very Means, 

{poſed at firſt Sight likely to decrekſe the Num. 
ber of the Flowers,” they will be produced in 
twice or three Times the Quantity; and will 
continue in Beauty 4 long Time, inſtead of ap- 
er and exhauſting the 


1 


£53004 vagal its 

"Ihe Dd be eee Ges Ants wan 
chan many People gre” aware, upon theſe nice 
Points in che Management of the Plants: few 
have conſider d the Nature of Vegetation, and 
except thoſe under our own Eye, few have prac- 
tiſed them in the punctual Manner bere directed: 
. 

the whole Method. 

; Ter th Gardner hap radu Ex va 
Ao Cuttings of Exotick Plants, which we i. 
rected him to make ſ mo little Time ago. They 
will require watering and ſhading ; but both in 
Moderation: the Watering muſt not be fo great 
as to keep the (around. like Pap, nor muſt the 
of thoſe Kinds which we order'd to have 
Hoops and Mats put over them, exclude the 
Air at proper Times. 

The Uſe of Canvas and Matting; is againſt the 
Noon-day Sun; and in thoſe Caſes: where the 
Coldneſs of Nights is kept off by it, ſtill there 
require frequent Admiſſions of the Air. 

Cuttings will live under more Cloſeneſs than 
Plants which are in an active State of Vege- 
tation; but ſtill they require ſome Air: this muſt 
be admitted as ſuch Times as will leaſt interfere 
- the general Purpoſe, and leaſt chill the 


promoted by the Method here directed, of not 


(. — — o © by - 


3 


HIS Week the Gardener is to continue 
his Care of thoſe Stocks he has budded the 
preceding Weeks; looſening the Bandages of ſuch 
as have been done eighteen or twenty Days, that 
the Juices may not be ſtop'd in their due Courſe : 


and he is to continue the Work ; buding Cher- A* 


ries, Plums and Pears. The Evening of a cloudy 
Day, when the Air is cool and moiſt, is the pro- 
per Time. 


Our Caution of being expeditious in the Work 
muſt be obſerved, the more as the Weather | is 


\ hotter, and leſs favourable. - 


The Operation of budding is the moſt del. 
cate of all that are practiſed on Trees, and the 
great Art is to commit the Bud to the Stock in 


Ta. i 
Th Care of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


as natural a State as poſſible. The Air never 
fails to injure it ; and this the more, as it is the 
hotter : theſe are the Reaſons why a cool, moilt 
Kind ſhould be choſen ; and an expeditious, tho 
careful Hand employed. 

The Layers of the ſeveral Trees and Shrubs 
which was put into the Ground laſt Month, will 
require to be very well attended. 

The Buſineſs is to get them to root before 
Winter; and this muſt be aſſiſted by the keep 
ing them ſecurely in their Places, and by repeating 
the Waterings : as the Water. waſhes off any © 


but a great deal of Care muſt be taken not te 


| diſturb that which lies about the Branch ; for the 
; young 


the Mould, more muſt be ſupply'd in its Place; 


July. 
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young g Fibres that will 1 


Continue the Care of weeding and watering the 
young Exotic Trees, particularly thoſe of the re- 
ſinous Kinds, which were planted out of their 
Seed-Beds the Month before. Theſe will require 
a due Care, but with that there is no Hazard. 


ly once in two Days; and the Mould muſt fre- 
quently be broke between them, to prevent Weeds, | 
and to make it fit for abſorbing the Dews. 


This and the ſucceeding, Week, let the Gar- 


dener tranſplant Evergreens ; and it will be pro- 
per that he allow them more Care in this Reſpect 
than is uſually done. ; Theſe Trees ſeldom. fail to 
thrive when. tranſplanted at this Seaſon, tho of 
conſiderable Size, if there be due Attention ſhewn 


them, but without that they receive a Check very 
difficult to be recovered. 


The Method is to open a large Hole for each, 


and break the Earth perfectly at the Bottom; 


Ball of Earth to its Root, FRF ſorting i it upright, J uly. 


to trim all the extreme Fibres. 
this, let ſome Water be poured upon the Ball of 
Earth, which was brought in with the Root, care- 
fully from a Watering- Pot, and ſome of the fineſt 
Mould ſprinkled over the Ball. This gives the 
new cut Ends of the E ibres a fine freſh Covering ; 
and before it dries'ofi, or moulders away, the reſt 
muſt be brought over it, by filling up the Place. 

The Mould muſt be thrown in with a ſwift but 
careful Hand; and when it is all in, and well 
cloſed about the Roots, there muſt be a large 
Watering : but this, though large in Quantity, 
muſt be given with Moderation ; for the Intent is, 
that it work itſelf ſlowly down between and 
among the Roots; and this is never well executed 
unleſs the Gardener allow Leiſure, and give the 
intended Quantity of Water at four or five Times, 
with moderate Intervals, 

This muſt be repeated every other Evening ; ; 


by Degrees leſſening the Quantity : and thus there 
will be no Fear of Succeſs. 


then to bring in the Tree, taken up with a large 
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POMON A, or te FRUIT-GARDEN. 


HE choiceſt Fruits are now ripening, and | 

the Gardener's beſt Care muſt be employed 

to promote that eſſential Purpoſe. He underſtands 

the Principles of his Art by this Time well 
enough to know how this is to be done. 

We have directed that no Plantation whatſoever 
be made upon the Borders in which Fruit-Trees 
are planted ; and if no uſeful Herbage be allowed, 
he will very well know that there muſt be no 
Weeds, 

Let him break up the Surface of the Mould 
with the three-prong'd Fork : but it muſt now 
be done but very lightly and ſuperficially. As 
ſoon as this is done, let him allow a gentle Wa- 
tering, and let this be given at a Diſtance from 
the Stem. 

The Buſineſs now is to ſwell the Fruit: too 
much Water would at the ſame Time impoveriſh 
it, and debaſe the Flavour: a little only ſupplies 
the want of Rains, which are unfrequent at this 
Seaſon; and, as I have found by repeated Expe- 
rience, and fair Compariſon, it will have all the 
Advantage of ſwelling the Fruit, and at the ſame 
Time will improve its Flavour. 

What I have found by Tryal, and by the Com- 
pariſon of Fruit from watered and unwatered 
oy at this Seaſon, I may ſafely proceed to ex- 
P 

The Flavour of Fruits, though determined by 
the Veſſels of the Tree, yet is originally elaborated 
rom the Particles which the Root receives from 


the Earth : theſe require to be moiſtened, in order 
to their penetrating the Fibres, or being receiv'd 
by them; and when this is not done, when Na- 
ture refuſes Showers, and the Gardener neglects 
Watering, the Fruit is more imperfect than when 
Showers have been too abundant. 

In all the Operations of Nature there is under- 
ſtood and required a certain Degree of Moderation, 
beyond or beneath which is equally hurtful. This 
Nature means always, but cannot without repeated 
Miracles conſtantly accompliſh. The Art of the 
Gardener is to ſupply the Defects: to ſupply 
them it is neceſſary that he firſt ſee them; and 
then that he make this Moderation his Rule of 
proceeding. | 

If he will watch and keep Journals of his Fruit- 
Trees for ſeveral ſucceeding Years, he will find that 
in very wet Summers the Fruits are always ſwelled 
and ill-favoured ; that in very dry Times they 


want both their natural Size and Reliſh; and that 


it is only in thoſe Summers which are refreſhed 
by moderate Rains, that they are perfect. He 
will by this learn eaſily a proper Conduct. 

In very wet Summers it will be in his Power to 
ſerve the Fruit-Trees greatly, by drawing a Mat 
from the Top of the Wall to the Ground, at ſome 
Diſtance, and thus defending them againſt the 
worſt Showers : and this will be eaſy, for the 


Summer is a Seaſon when his Mats and Canvas 
| are out of Uſe. In dry Summers he will be able 
to do much more by this : He may allow Water in 


the 


Immediately after 


A 8 


T BODY, r= 


e ae en ee e whoſe Fat is 
king in romth and either refrain entirely, or 


give- in with/a. very modem Hand'ro dog which 155 
have full-grown Fruit and are ripening it. Thus . 


he may always keep the Trees in order, and pre- 
Ee eee e 
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it is to give them too much Water now the Fruit 
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| Tat Week let {ak eee 


and ſome Colewort· Seed ſown upon ir 
C for the Uſe of the ſucceeding Spring. 
Theſe Crops which are to be ſown ſo long before 
the Time of uſing, are apt to be neglefted more 
than any others ; but the Gardener is ſure to be 
forry for ſuch Neglect. 

There is very little Trouble in putting them 
into the Ground in Time; and they want only 
Weeding and Watering afterwards till the Seaſon 
Winter without Danger, and come in for Uſe at 
a Seaſon when there is little elſe, 
Another Piece ſhould be dug up for the tranſ- 
planting of Broccoli; and after this the whole 
Ground being weeded, and the young Crops wa- | 
tered as E. e all will be put n 
Order. 

The Care of hoe at this Time is a very nice 
and delicate Article. 

The Gardener has been fo often told how wrong | * 


is taking its laſt Growth, that he allows them 
none; but this is a Practice as falſe as the other. 
We have ordered him to lay a Piece of Tile under 
the ſeveral Fruits, to prevent the Damps of the 
Ground from chilling and rotting them; and this 
will have the farther good Effect of reflecting the 
Sun-beams upon them to ripen them; but tis 
the ſame in theſe as in the Fruit on Trees, too 
much Sun and no Water will ſpoil them. The 
ſame Caution is to be'obſerved ; and Moderation 
is the Rule. 

Once in three Days it will be proper to give the 
Plants a moderate Watering; and this ſhould be 
done with great Care, not to wet the Branches or 
the Fruit : only to give Moiſture to the Mould in 
which the extreme Roots run. 


Upon this Subject of Melons, we have been 


| 


jet Wick an 6 and e we 
raiſing the in Places where there are Stoves, and 
ſhall On Ge Words ot ouringenious Corre. 
ſpondent. 
SIR, 

& tie Candend e of « 
% Pine-Stove, may raiſe Melons on it with little 
« Trouble. The general Method of building 


te them now is with a Flue, which runs round both 
<« the Ends and the Front. Upon theſe Flues I 


6s have raiſed ſome yery eatty and finely flavoured 


&« Melons, in this Manner: 

« make Boxes four Foot long, two Foot 
4 broad, and ten Inches deep: theſe I fill with 
< the richeſt and fineſt Mould, and place them 
on the Flues, ſupporting them at the Height 
« of two Inches from the Top of the Flue, by 
e This is 

* neceſſary on two Occaſions: it prevents the 

Earth from drying too faſt, and the Box of 

« Farth from hindering the riſing of the Heat 
“ for the warming of the Air in the Stove. 

„The Time of ſowing theſe, and the ge- 
e neral Management, are the ſame with thoſe of 
« Melon-Plants raiſed in the common Way; and 
it is belt to raiſe only one ſtrong Plant in each 
Box; or two if leſs vigorous. 

This, which I have done ſucceſsfully, I ſhall 
ebe glad if you will publiſh for the Uſe of my 
«« Brother Gardeners who have the ſame Conve- 
40 niences: I am, 


Ws 4 5 
Your moſt bumble Servant, 


T. BARNES. 
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FLORA, er the PLEASURE- Ganps 


Of 
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0 H 4 P. 1. 
Flowers, and Curious Plants now in their Perfedtion. | 


—_— — — ä * 1 1 n 


1 ſimpler Colour, leſs elegant. The Gardener has 
been long acquainted with it; and it is very 


. GREAT WHITE AS PHO DEL. 
IHE yellow Aſphodel we have deſcribed in 


a preceding Number, a ſpecious Sum- 


From the Middle upwards, it is coveted with Avguſt : 
mer Plant; nor is this, though of a 


a Spike of large and elegant F lowers. In the 
* perfect State of the Plant this ſingle Spike 
terminates the Stalk; but ſometimes it is divided 
into a kind of Head by the Partition of the Stalk 
worthy always to retain its Place in our Collec- | into a Number of Branches. In either caſe the 
tions. 0 Flowers are the ſame as well as the Stalk, Leaves, 
and Root; wherefore they trifled who from this 
made out a ſeparate Plant. 

The Flowers are of a pure milky white on the 
Inſide, but on the outer Part each Segment has a 
Rib of pale purple. 

The Student recollects what we have ſhewn of 
the green Rib along each Petal of the Flower 
conſiderable Size. of the common Star of Bethlehem ; this purple one 

Lixxævs rejecting theſe ſlight Differences upon the Segment of the preſent Plant is perfect- 
from the Conſtruction of ſpecifick Diſtinctions, ly of the ſame Kind. 
refers the Plant in both States to one Kind, and The Flower has no Cup: it is compoſed of 


he names it Aſpbodelus caule nudo foliis enfiformibus | 3 ſingle Petal divided deeply into ſix Segments; 


carniatis Levibus: naked ſtalked Aſphodel, with and theſe are oblong, lanceolate, and expanded. 
ſmooth, hollowed, ſword- like Leaves. At the Baſe of the Petal is a Nectarium com- 


The Root is compoſed of many tuberous, | poſed of fix ſmall Valves, which converge into 
roundiſh, or oblong Parts; of an acrid unpleaſant | ® globular Form. From theſe Valves riſe the 
Taſte, and hung with many Fibres. Filaments, fix in Number, and crowned with 


The Leaves are long and narrow, ſharp point- oblong incumbent Buttons, which riſe upwards. 


5 hollowed, and of a tough ſpungy Sub- The Filaments are arched, and are alternately 
nce. 


longer and ſhorter. 
The Stalk is round, ſmooth, naked, and two The Rudiment of the Seed - veſſel is placed 
Foot and a half high. 


| _ the Nectarium. It is roundiſh, and 
Numb. XLVI. 8 ſends 


The earlier Writers who have deſcribed it, 
call it Aſphodelus albus; and diſtinguiſhing the 
Plant from an accidental Variation in the Growth 
into two Kinds, they call it Aſphodelus ramoſus 
albus, and Aſpbodelus non ramoſus albus: the white 
branched, and white Aſphodel with a ſimple 
Stem. They alſo add the Term major, from its 
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Auguſt. AE i 
—— be Seced-veſſel is rounded and fleſhy, di- 


Pl. 46 
Fig. 2. 


nog ynia, the ſixth Claſs in the Linn an Syſtem, 


vided into three Parts and contains in three 


Cells, numerous ar Seeds, out 
on one Side # 3 | 
The Student will Tee that the fix ts 


and ſingle Style refer it to the Hexandria Mo- 


and its firſt Section. 


n 4 & Abb) 10 


We find the Plant wild in the ſouthern Parts 
Europe, ang. it is frequent. alſo in the Greek. 
7 es the oldeſt Authors, whoſe Works 
remain to us, found it, and thence they firſt re- 
moved it into Gardens: partly for the Beauty of 


"IT 


the Flower, Wy for the Root, which they held 
eſculent. This Hz$10D endend, after him 
THEOPHRASTUS, 
It appears firigular to us at this Time, chüt 
ſo ill taſted a Root ſhould be kept for ſuch a 
Purpoſe ; but we find they roaſted it : and after 
thus evaporating the moſt diſagreeable Juices, 
mixed it with Figs; their Sweetneſs, and its A- 
crimony, mutually tempering one another. This 
we learn from the expreſs Words of Tnxo- 
PHRASTUS. | 
Some have tranſlated what has been ſaid by the 
Greeks of its eſculent Quality, and. applied it to | 
the Squill. Then it appears doubly abſurd. 
Others have ſuppoſed the common Star of Beth- 
lebem to be the Aſpbodel of Hzs10D, and have 
thence called it the Hyacinthine Aſpbodel: they 
may quote GaLteNn who are againſt the Opinion 
of this Plant being the Aſpbadel of Hzs1oD ; but 
to refer to THEOPHRASTVUS is to call in a higher 


„ 


Hzs10D, 558 ſuppoſed = hv 
underſtood what he meant: this Plant which is 
common to Hay, Spain, and Greece, is evident. 
ly his Af It is very agated, and 
with due difficultly im d. 

The R abundan the com 
mon Method of raiſing it-is by parting of them 
in Autumn : but it grows freely from Seed, and 
this is the Way to obtain it in Perfection, and 


to improve it. 
H hann he der. 
ON 2 Papered 


ing it when ripe, and 
Shelf. * 


| Mould, and - common. Paſkure, Earth... Dig ou 


a Piece of Ground in the Seminary enough for 
the Seeds, and fill the Place with this Cotmpoſt; 
gr rp nut cdl 


up let them be thin'd, 
ſtand a Tear; weeding 


Ag öde 1 HA be 


and watering 3 as 
The Stprbnber follSwitig 


Border on the Garden, TR dry Place, and 
fill it with the ſame Compoſt. In this plant the 


Roots ei Inches aſunder, and they will 
flower the next Sumy Adee will require 
after this is, to be up every Lear at the 
latter End ee 

of the ſame Kind thrown into the Place. 
They muſt at theſe Times be reduced in the 


Root when they grow too- large, and theſe Part- 


| ings will grow freely. 

The Flowers will have no Variation except in 
Bigneſs, and in the Degree of Colour of the 
Streak behind: but if the Seeds of the beſt 
Plants be ſaved and ſowed from time to time, 
the whole will become much more ſtately, the 
Flower larger, and the Ribs behind of a ſtronger 


Authority. He lived much ' nearer the Time of 


and finer Colour. 


2, P RK N ESTIN E ROSE. 


We have obſerved that there would come under 


© our Conſideration ſome elegant Kinds of Roſes : this 


is one; and as it requires ſome Care in the Cul- 
ture to preſerve its Beauty, will ſtand as an Ex- 
ample of the more delicate Kinds. 

The Authors who of late Time have treated of 
Plants have named it, and all with great Praiſe : 
it is indeed one of the moſt ſingular and ele- 
gant of the known Kinds. They call it Ro/a 
preneſtina duplex, and Roſa præneſtina variegata; 
and our Gardeners from the Mixture of the Red 
and White in it, the York and Lancaſter Roſe. 

Linne@vus, who rejects all theſe Names as in- 
expreſſive of characteriſtick Diſtinctions, refers the 
Shrub to the Roſa campeſtris ſpinoſiſſima flore albo 
edorato, of C. Baunint : which in his more ex- 
preſſive Manner, he calls Roſa caule petioliſque 


aculeatis calycis foliolis indiviſis: the thorny. Roſe 


with prickly Footſtalks, and the Leaves of the 
Cup undivided. 


This is a yery corre& and accurate Name for | good Shape; and their Colours are two, a ſtrong 


3 


| the Species in its wild State ; 1 while 


it improves the Flower, wantons alſo in other 
Parts of the Shrub; and in this, as in other of 
the Roſe Kinds, obliterates often the Marks of the 
Species. 

The Shrub is of — * Height, and ſpreads 
into numerous Branches: when well managed it 
will make a very handſome * of four or five 
Foot high. 

The main Stem is * and even the Foot- 

ſtalks; but this uncertainly. 

The Bark of the old Wood is of a deep olive; 
that of the young Shoots is green, often ting d 
with red. 

The Leaves are numerous and handſome. Each 
conſiſts of about two Pairs of Pinnæ, with an odd 
one at the End; theſe are oblong and finely in: 
dented, and their Colour is a freſh green. 

The Flowers are large, numerous, and ex- 
treamly elegant. They are double, and of 3 


red 
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The Vatimins: under | which theſe 4 Wikuta | 
ated dende innumerab j but the moſt ele. 
gatit State of all others, is ben the Body of the 
Petals: is of k delicate bluerſh Colbur, 4 white 
juſt tinged wich red; and the Varikgatioh is" a 
deep -and,flnong Crimfon,; laid om in regular and | 
eren Stripes. Sometimes there are ſeveral Shades 
of * orily one red, and a pure 
white ; and ing ſome: Caſes the red or / derper 
Colour. ebe e 
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The Preniftine Roſe may be very well -propa- 
gated by Layers 3 but the original Method, and 
the beſt is by Budding. It was originally a Va- 
riety raiſed by Sowing, but this is a leſs certain, 
as well as more tedious Method, 5 

The Gardener who would have the fineſt Kinds 
in full Perfection, muſt chuſe Cuttings from a 
flouriſhing and fine Shrub, and bud them upon 
the Franckfort Roſe. 11 

The Method of doing this is alike in all Tre 
and Shrubs, and we have delivered it at large on 
a former Occaſion, All that need be obſerved in 
particular here is, that the Frenkfert is preferable 
to any other Kind as a Stock, becauſe it, pro- 
duces fine clean Shoots, which unite with the 
Buds with grea: Facility; and that in the per- 
forming it, all that is required to enſure the 
Succeſs, is a good Day, and with a careful Hand, 
Expedition. 


uw 


bun 


| r there is ho Wind, 


it! An Evenitg of 4 cloudy bey ſhould be Auguft 
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and a mild damp Air. 0 

The Cufüngs must be taken off jut before 
they are uſed; and the Stalk . being prepared, 
they muſt be let in at once, 1 
4, 66% e i 

Let e Stulle be biidded- neat the Ground, and 
after three Weeks let the Non woofer d do 
give free Circulation, © 5 

Thus far the common Practice agrees with us, 
and dis is all moſt de: but there is 4 Method 


of improving greatly upon this Principle. 

When the budded Part has one Yeat's Growth, 
let it be carefully put into the Ground in the 
manner df a Layer, fixed" down with Pegs, co- 
vere three Inches. deep with rich Mould; and 
water d often: it will thus take root kindly, and 
will give inſtead of a budded Stock, an original 
Tree, which will ſtill-cetain with the delicate 
Nature af the. Bud,, all the good Qualities of 
Hardineſs and DAY Growth, of the Frankfort 
Kind. 

Nor is this all the enen We have ob- 
ſerved in treating of the more common Kinds of 
Roſes, that the ealy Way of propagating them is 
by Suckers. 

In the common Way of preſerving the Præ- 
neſtine Roſe upon the Frankfort Stock, all the 
Suckers will be of the Frankfort Kind : but when 
the budded Part has been thus laid, and has 
rooted, it becomes an original Tree, though with 
the borrowed Qualities of the other; and the 
Suckers which it annually produces por of the 
Præneſtine Kind, not of the Frankfort. This 
gives a free Way, of encreaſing the Stock, and 
ſaves the Trouble of laying the Branches : all the 
Care needful in regard to the Suckers, is to take 
them up every Year ; for after they have ſtood 
longer than one Seaſon, they do not take root 
kindly. Theſe ſhould be planted out in the 
Nurſery, and then brought to a Size for the 


The latter End of June is the beſt Seaſon for 


Garden. 


— 


3. 


SCARLET CHALCEDONIAN LILLY. 


Among the firſt Plants we received from the 
Eaſt, .this obtain'd a Place in our Gardens, and 
all who have written of Flowers in later Time 
have named it. They have- called it according 
to their Fancy a Lilly, or a Martagan. 

Our Student knows that Martagans are true 


Species of the Lilly, and therefore will not cavil 
at the Term. 


C. Baunixx calls it, Lilium Byzantinum minia- 
tum, the ſcarlet Lilly of Conſtantinople; and 
when the Flowers are numerous he ranks it as 
another Kind. Ray ſaw his Error; and Lin- 
æus confirmed that Author's Judgment, placing 
the two as the ſame Species, | 


The common Writers call it, Martagon Byzan- 


tinum, and Martagon Conſtantinopolitanum ; and 
ſome Hemerocalcis Chalcedonica. 

Our Gardener knows it by the Name of ſcarlet 
Martagon, but his Oracle, tranſcribing from 
TouRNEFoRT the Miſtake which he copy'd from 
C. Bavnine, he follows in the ſame Path, and 
ſuppoſes the Kind with few and that with many 
Flowers, to be diſtinct in Species. 

Linn vs refers the Plant to the Lilly Kind; and 
adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis ſparſis 
lanceolatis, floribus reflexis, corollis revolutis : lan- 
ceolate ſcattered leaved Lilly with Oy 
Flowers, whoſe Petals turn up. 


The Root is bulbous, and hung with many 
Fibres. 


1 46. 
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Augult. .. The Stall is round, Mück, uo, Foot and +4 
— half in Height, and hollow; of a; pale green, 


ſpotted in the lower Part with xed,! ,and-marked 
with Rays from the Head gf the Bulb... f 
The Leaves ſtand irtegularly, and are nume: 
rous. Their Colour is a. fraſh greens and at che 
Edges they ſhew a ltle HldryheG, 2 They are 


C eojotedaand Omg? Ae FAR” 


near the Middle. h als 01 h 8801 15 
The Flowers are large and: Beautiful their 
Form is, that of the Martagon Flower, but they 
eee ee and 
noble ſcarlet. h noc yi. (M4019 10 
The Chandy as th nu thoſe, of che 
other Lillie. 1 ont g 125d 112) 
The Flower riſes naked "as the Footſtalk, 
and is compoſed of far Feila, which unite at the 
Bottom, forming a ſmall campanulated Baſe. 
The Filaments are fox, e 
with large ſcarlet Button.. 
* The Bi is gl, a titel by «thick 
Qs parted Head. 
The Seed-veſlel, from whoſe Rudiment te tis, 
is oblong, and marked Wich ſix Furrows, and 
contains in three Valves numerous Seeds in double 
Rows. The ſix Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew 
the Plant one of the Hexandrie Monogynia, © © 
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. . -* Culture of this Lay: |, 
| n bee ava yet will bear the 
Cold of bur Winters, and thrive perfectly well in 
an open Border : but they do ill who becauſe it is 
hardy, ſuppoſe all Soils are equal to it. 

T as is no Plant fo ſuſceptible of Diſadvan- 
tage, or Improvement, from the Variety of Ma- 
nagement in the common Reſpect, of Place and 
Temper of the Mould, even when the Gardener 
gives himſelf no more Trouble than the propa- 
gating it by Off- ſets: but when he follows the 
true Method of raiſing it from Seeds, he will 
have in his Power almoſt an endleſs Scope of 
Advantage. 

Though this Plant will bear Cold, let the 
Gardener underſtand that it will not bear the 


Shade of Trees, nor ever thrive in a Soil enrich- 


ed with Dung. 


Therefore whether he raiſe it from Seeds, or 
only plant the Off-ſets from other Roots, let him 
thus prepare a Compoſt for it : 


Mix equal Parts of rich Meadow Earth and 
Pond Mud; add to a Barrow of theſe a Buſhel 
of Wood-pile Earth, and a Peck of Soot. Let 
this lie expoſed to the Air ſome Months, turning 
it at Times. 

Chuſe a Part of the Garden that lies dry and 
open, fronting the South Eaſt: dig out the 


Mould from part of a Border, and fill up with 
this. 


In the Beginning of September let the Off-ſets 
be planted in this Bed at a Foot Diſtance, and 
cover'd two Inches with Mould : and every Year 
afterwards they muſt be taken up and planted 


again in a freſh Soil at the ſame Seaſon, 
1 | 


"c © MP LET. Body. 


baut three to blown upon each; and the 
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Trouble, and its Flowers this Way will be equal 
to, choſe of che otis taal Roat : hum to improve 
the Flowers: the; Gardener: cnuſt obegfn! from tin 
original, Source, andqaiſe it from!the Seed.” Por 
dhix ve ſhall, give him Directions kom a ſucceſs 
ful Expazienges e et ie be 
Let him marlo for Send ate vr dee Plats 
hen in Flower, ſelelting uch as have a great 
deal af md upon the Stalks amdthuve che Leaves : 
ting 4 with':-browh : they muſt? be ſuch a pro- 
miſe; many Flowers; . be maſt only ſuffi ry 
the Colour of theſe the be le meg be 
ſuch 38, ſtand in an open Situation ; for under 
too L eee and the 

are; paler à this CLusis long 1 4 
and our own Experience confirms it. 

n ede from theſe Plants: ruſt 1 faved 


| with-gte Care, and-dry*d'6n a paptrid Shelf 


In the ſecond Week in Auguſt prepare a Bed in 
a Part of the Seminarꝝ apen ta.theMorning Sun: 
make it vich mY LE and {carter on 
the 8 ks. & At 4 . 


cer mem e of bt Bk by u 
Mould over them, and thus leave them to Na- 
tute. The Bed muſt” be weeded often; and wa- 
tered as there may be Occaſion; and the Plants 
chin d where tliey appear too thick. 

In Augiſt let the Bübs de carefully taken up, 
and planted in a "fe" Bed at more Diſtance ; 
and in the Beginning of the September following, 


ler chem be again removed and planted at a Foot 


Diſtance. 

The ſucceeding Yew they will flower, and the 
Gardener will' ſee 'among them a Variety very 
well repaying his Trouble. He will have Plants 
wich a few, and others with very numerous 
Flowers : ſome with greener Leaves and fainter 
Flowers ; others robuſt and rough, with diſco- 
loured Foliage ; but with Flowers of a ſcarlet, 
deeper and finer than he can match from all the 
Colours of the Painter. He will have Variety 
in their Size alſo, as well as Number and Co- 
lour; and in ſome Plants the Leaves will be 


| ſpotted wich purple, and he Flower Blood co- 


* 


lour'd. 
As the Number of Plants from this Sowing 


well be very great, the ſecond Year's flowering 


ſhould determine how to diſpoſe of them. It 
would be raſh to reſolve upon the Appearance 
of the firſt Bloom, becauſe they often alter after 
this. 
When they flow-er the ſecond Summer, let the 

Gardener mark the fineſt, and thoſe moſt differ- 
ing from one another: theſe, when the Roots are 
taken up in the ſucceeding Autumn, ſhould be 
planted at fifteen Inches Diſtance, in a Bed made 
up in the Flower Garden, according to the Direc- 
tion we have given for managing the Off-iets ; 
and the others may be planted out in common 
Borders, for there will be few but what are Wor- 


| thy a Place in the Garden. 


After this the finer Kinds muſt be taken — 


| every Autumn, and their Off. ſets — 


they 
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opt hey ant very Sen have a 3 
l — Compoſt. 

1 have ſeen from this Manegement a Plant 
with one Flower only, which has continued un- 
altered in that State many Years z but from the 
Bigneſs and fine Colour of the Flower, has given 
a fine Exception to the Gardener's common Rule, 
chat "thoſe in this Kind are unworthy Notice, 


Theſe Obſervations give, Creait to what thoſe Auguſt. 


who firſt cultivated the eaſtern Plant in England, 
have left concerning it; for they have made 
the ame Remark, that this Lilly will often be 
very fine with only one Flower. It ſeems from 
this, and many the like Inſtances, that they 
underſtood the Culture of bulbous Plants better 
than modern Vanity allows, or would be pleaſed 


which have not many on a Stalk. Every: Thong | to beer: 
r LI: to 
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Our Hedges, under the due Improvement, fur- 


Tg 4 niſh Gardens. It would not be eaſy to name a 


meaner Shrub than the common Bramble ; yet 
curious Art has raiſed its ſingle Flower to a roſy 
Fulneſs, and a roſy Colour; and rendered it a 
Favourite among the fineſt Plants of- remote Re- 
gions. 

Luxuriant Nature has ſometimes mimicked the 
Gardener's Labours, and added to the Number 
of Petals in this Flower in its native Hedge; but 
tis in the more regular Culture alone we can ex- 
pect its Perfection. In the ſingle State all Wri- 
ters on Plants have named it: they call it Rubus, 
Rubus vulgaris, and Rubus major; ſome Rubus 
fruttu nigro: the Bramble, the common Bramble, 
the Great, and the black fruited Bramble. 

The Fruit is ſometimes white by accidental 
Variation, and from this Ray has raiſed an 
imaginary Species: in the double State of the 
Flower, Magnol and others, have called it Rubus 


fore albo pleno : the white double flowered Bram- 


ble: this is but half its Beauty; for the Bluſh of 
red in its Colouring, when fully perfect, is equal 
in Elegance to the Doubleneſs. 

Linn&vs, who juſtly refers this and the white 
fruited Bramble as Varieties to the common Kind, 
calls that Rubus foliis quinato-digitatis, ternatiſque 
caule petioliſque aculeatis: the Bramble with prickly 
Stem and Footſtalks, and with Leaves digitated 
in fives and in threes. A long Name for a com- 
mon Shrub, but needful to diſtinguiſh it from 
the others of the ſame Genus. 

The Root is long and ſpreading. 

The Stem is weak, purpliſh, and drooping ; 
and that and the Footſtalks are equally beſet with 
Thorns. Several Boughs uſually riſe together, and 
ſpread themſelves every Way : theſe droop with 
their own Weight; and ſo full of Life is the Shrub, 
that when they touch a favourable Soil, they will 
root again at the End or Head, and thence ſend 


out new Shoots ; which, if left to e root 
at their Heads again. 


I have ſeen in the e of Ely an Acre of rich 
moiſt Ground, neglected by the Owner, cover'd 
with the arched Boughs of this common Shrub ; 
which took off all the Miracle of the arch'd Indian 
Figtree. 
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4 The DOUBLE BLOSSOMED BRAM BLE. 


The Leaves are not inelegant, three or five ad- 
here to one common Footſtalk, each with its par- 
ticular Pedicle: they are oblong, but conſiderably 
broad; irregularly ſerrated, of a deep but not 
unpleaſing green on the upper Side, and whitiſh 
underneath; the middle Rib alſo on that Part is 
prickly in the Manner of the Footſtalk. 


The Flowers terminate the Stalks and Branches, 
and riſe in Numbers alſo from the Boſoms of the 
Leaves; they are numerous, and very elegant; ſo 
many diminutive Roſes; round, full of Petals, 
white, with a delicate Bluſh of Crimſon, and very 
regularly form'd. 

Their internal Structure is to be traced by the 
Student in the ſingle Flowers of the common 
Bramble ; for here, as in other Caſes, where Na- 
ture is luxuriant in Petals, they are diſturbed, 
obliterated, and abortive. 


In the common Bramble the Flower has a 
Cup divided into five permanent Segments; and 


is itſelf compoſed of five broad, rounded Petals 
fixed to them. 


The Filaments are numerous in the Centre, and 
fixed alſo to the Cup : this ſhews the Shrub to be 
one of the Tcoſandria : when they are numerous, 
and fix'd to the Receptacle, the Plant is of the 
Polyandrous Tribe. 


In the Midſt of the Filaments riſe numerous 
ſhort Styles, each fix'd ſide-way to a Rudiment 
of a Seed, and each terminated by its little Head ; 
this places the Plant among the Polygynia. 


The Fruit is compoſed of numerous Grains 


| forming one complex Berry, and each contain- 


ing one Seed. 


Culture of the DouklER BRAMRLE. 


Though the Hedge knows no Shrub ſo com- 
mon as the ordinary Bramble, not three Plants of 
it in a Kingdom, ſhew naturally double Flowers. 

If it happen that in the Neighbourhood of the 
Gardener there is found this Singularity, he will 
do well to bring it into his Ground, for he will 
eaſily improve it into the full Beauty of the 
double Kind; good Nouriſhment will encreaſe 
its Bigneſs, and a dry Soil will give the elegant 
Bluſh to the Colour. 


6 Whe- 
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Auguſt. Mees blem fack u Wochg er Mtb Und 
—— ready raiſed to Perfection in another Garden, the 
Culture and Propagation is eaſy. No great Care 
can be needed to rake the rude Shrub of 4 
Hedge live in good Ground; nor can there be 
any Difficulty in increaſing a Plant whoſe Shoots 
will take root whereſoever they touch the Surface. 
The Root loſes nothing of its Hardineſs for 
having finer Flowers; nor is the Principle off 
Life leſs ſtrong in the Garden than the Hedge. 
A great Advantage in the proper Diſpoſition 
of this Plant is, that with all its Elegance it will 
live where other Shrubs would come to nothing. 
No Soil is too poor to feed the Root, no Shel- 
ter, or ] . 67; T5008 rwe its 
flowering. 


** 


mould be vater'd at firſt; but after the Roots 


not, it would be right to take them away, for 


A . B PO * 
where oder Shrubs thrive ll And-maik ie for 1 1 
the double flowering Bramble. a 


As to its Propagation, Nature points the 
Way: it is to be by Layers. Theſe will take 
root here they do but touch à proper Ground, 
tinich more ende are Tegularly plc, cover. 
ed, fixed down, and watered. 


One Yer" after laying they may be taken 


and planted in the Places * 


choſen for them. They 


have once ſhot their Fibres into the new Mould, 
nothing hurts them. They ſhould be allowed 
Room to ſpread; and their Suckers taken off al. 
ways in Autumn. They may be planted out as 
the Layers; but whether they were wanted or 


Le the Gardener therefore fee for « Place 


they would hurt the original Plants. 


F. MAN 
Pl. 46. The Stories credulous Men have told relating 
Fig. 5. to the Mandrake Root are all falſe and frivo- 


lous; but the Plant is ſingular enough to deſerve 
a Place in every good Collection. 


The Writers on Botany have known it from 


the earlieſt Time, all name it, and all under 
the ſame common Term Mandragora. They add 
indeed the Terms of mas and femina, the Male 
and Female Mandrake : the former to the Plant 
when the Fruit is round ; the latter, when it is 
Pear-ſhap'd ; but the Diſtinction is ill ſupported. 
The ſame Seeds produce both, and Linne@vs 
is juſtify'd in refering them to one common 


Kind; he uſes the Term Mandragora as the 


Name of the Genus; and as he allows no Di- 
ſtinction of Species, adds no Epithet. 

The Root is long and thick, ſimple, or di- 
vided, as Accidents determine, and hung with 
many Fibres. 

From this riſe numerous and vaſt Leaves, 
long, moderately broad, waved at the Edges, 
pointed, and of a duſky green. 

Among theſe ſpring up. a Number of little 
Footſtalks, lender, rediſh, three Inches high; 
each at its Summit bearing one large Flower, 

This is of a whitiſh Hue, more or leſs ting'd 


with a deep purple ; ſucceeded by a round or 


oblong large Fruit. 
The Cup in which the Flower is placed is hol- 


low'd as a Bell, form'd of one Piece cut into five 
Parts, and rib'd. One Petal forms the Body of 
the Flower, but it is deeply cut into. five we 


ments. 


DRAKE. 


with a fleſhy Receptacle convex on each Side, 2 
Number of Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

The whole Plant has an unpleaſant Smell, and 
a' gloomy Aſpect. 2 tak 

The Root, concerning which ſo many Foole- 
ries have been divulged, and however ſtrange, 
believed, differs in nothing material from other 
long Roots. Naturally it is ſingle, : and reſembles 
nothing more' than a' Carrot, except in Colour. 
Sometimes it is divided, or forked, as we fee 
Radiſhes, and in this State it has been ſuppoſed 
to repreſent a Human Body and Legs. To this 
the Artifice of Vagrants has added a carved 
Head; and often the whole has been form'd by 
Art from a Bryony,''a Marſhmallow, or an An- 
gelica Root; and the credulous Vulgar have ſup- 
poſed the whole Form real. 

The Miſtakes of Commentators on thoſe early 
Writings in which the Plant is named, the ſacred 
not excepted, haye been ſcarce leſs ridiculous than 
theſe Follies of the Moh. 


The ſacred Writings name a barren Tſracltib 
Woman, defiring eagerly the Fruit of the Man- 
drake. Dudaim the Hebrew Name, has been under- 
ſtood originally to ſignify this Plant; but the 
Mandrake has been accounted poiſonous. 


The Commentators ſhould have employ'd their 
Attention to diſcoder, Whether this were a true 
or trivial Charge: inltead of this, they have filled 
Pages with learned Folly, endeavouring to ſhew 
that ſome other Plant, and not the Mandrake, 
was intended there. | 


It is now known that the Fruit of the Man- 


In the Midſt ſtand five arched Filaments, hairy 
at their Bottoms, and ſurrounding a roundiſh 
Rudiment, from which riſes a ſingle Style. The 
five Filaments place the Plant among the Pen- 

tandria, the fifth Claſs of LIN N us; and the 
ſingle Style ſhews it one of the Monog ynia. 


The Fruit is divided into two Cells; and has, 


3 * 5 


drake is eſculent, and innocent. Fazzs, of the 
Lynnean Academy, eat a whole Fruit before his 
Pupils; and TzxtnTivs, who tells the Stoſ), 
confirms the Truth, by aſſuring us that himſelf 
eat another. 

All the Antients join in declaring Mandrake 
a powerful uterine Deobſtruent. 


Since 


"Culture of the uber. 


The Plant is hardy, od almoſt rl 
The warmeſt Parts of Europe have it wild-in 
common, with Greece, Egypt, and the reſt of che 


Eaſt; nor, though England wants it, is it neal 
wholly to the more Neribern. | 


| Its Culture in the Garden is eaſy, | 
In Places where it is native, it thrives beſt in 

a light deep Soil, and open Expoſure. This we 

are to imitate; and in ſuch Places, and ſuch Soil 


ve muſt raiſe it from the Seed; which it ripens 


freely with us. But this muſt be done in the 
Garden where the Plants are to remain ; for one 


great Article in the perfecting it is, never to 


remove it. 


Let a ſmall Spot, in une open Part of the 
Ground, be ſelected; and the Mould being dug 


| 


out four Foot 15 let the Place be filled with Auguſt. 
| any one of the light Compoſts 3 ſcreening it firſt —— 


that there may remain no Lump or Stone in it 
to ſplit the Root : for though the imaginary Re- 
ſemblance of the- human Form depends upon the 
dividing of the Root, the pe flouriſhing of 
the Plant will be owing to its running down to a 
great Depth ſingle, and uninterrupted. | 
On ſuch a Bed of Earth let ſome Seeds of the 
Mandrake, ſaved from a ſtrong Plant, and dry- 
ed carefully, be ſown in the Beginning of Sep- 
tember. | | 

Let the Bed be weeded and water'd occaſion- 
ally; and when the Plants are fo far advanced 
that it can be ſeen which are the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt promiſing, let the weak ones be taken up, 
and theſe left at two Foot and a half Diſtance : 
they will after this require only the common Care 
of weeding and watering, and they will flower 
annually, and produce ripe Fruit in full Perfec- 
tion. The Depth to which the Root ſtrikes, pre- 
vents all Neceſſity of renewing the ſuperficial Part 
of the Soil. 

We have ſhewn in what Manner the Gardener 
is originally to prepare for it, and after this it 
will grow every Year ſtronger ; for we know no 


Plant whoſe Root fo long retains its Vigour. 


6. 


for both thoſe Reaſons very well deſerving the 
Care of the Gardener. 

Flowers have named it; and from the Singu- 
larity of its Colouring, we may thence conclude 
they have not ſeen it. 

The Tincts of the bulbous Iris are almoſt uni- 
verſally blue, violet and yellow: a fleſh colour'd 
Flower could not have miſſed their Notice who 
deſcribed as if diſtinct Species, thoſe ſlight Changes 


made by a different Colouring of the upper or 


the lower Petals. 


Dz Bax has figured it under the Name of 
Iris bulboſa Hiſpanica non deſeripta : the new Spa- 
niſh bulbous Tris : the Variation in its Colour and 
Form, though very conſiderable, are not enough 
to give it place as a new Species : it is only to be 
conſider'd as a Variety of the bulbous Iris we have 
before deſcrib'd ; and which Linn vs calls Iris 
corollis imberbibus, foliis fubulato-caniculatis caule 
brevioribus : beardleſs Iris with hollow'd and point- 
ed Leaves, ſhorter than the Stalks. 

This Name the Student is to underſtand as 
given to the Plant in its original State; for a- 
mong other of its Singularities in this Form, the 
Leaves often equal the Stalk in Height. 

The Root is conſiderably large in Proportion 
to the Plant; and in Compariſon of the other 


Few of the Writers on 


"SPANISH BULBOUS IRIS. 


. We have ineftionidd Meral Gf the Eis of this: 
Kind, all elegant, and all hardy: this is another, 


\ 


Kinds; whitiſh, and hung with Fibres. 

The Leaves are few, but long ; they are of a 
fine freſh green, ſharp pointed, hollow'd, and of 
a firm Subſtance. 

The Stalk is two Foot high, lender, and de- 
licatez of a pale greeniſh Colour ting'd often 
with red, and not at all branch'd. 

The Leaves on it are oblong, narrow, and 
ſharp pointed. They are naturally of a paler 
green than thoſe from the Root, but often be- 
come rediſh, eſpecially the lower ones. 


One Flower naturally terminates the Stalk, and 
this is extreamly delicate : it conſiſts as the other 
Iris's, of ſix Petals, three of which turn down- 
ward, three ſtand up, and is furniſh'd alſo with 
three leafy Heads to the Style. 

The univerſal Colour is a pale fleſhy red. 
The three upper Petals are paler; the three 
lower deeper, and each mark'd with a yellow 


Spot toward the End ; ſometimes alſo theſe lower 
Petals are ſtreaked with white. 


The Characters are the ſame with the other 
Irs's.. -. 

The Flower has no 1 

The ſix Petals unite at their Baſes; and there 
are three Filaments with long Buttons, and a 
ſingle Style with a three-parted Head. This 
ſhews the Plant like the others, to be one of 


the 
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no more than a Variety of the hulbous" Tris, not a 
diſtinct Species; the Gatdener wilt therefore un- 
7 
r | | 

Let him remember what we have told him bn 
many of the like Occaſions, that his great Hope 
is to ariſe from ſowing. a large Quantity; and 
afterwards ſelecting for a ſecond Growth, the Seeds 
eee eee 9 or 
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rietyy and from among theſe he muſt” ſcle& for 
particular. Plants for Seed again. 


whole appear delicate, and lefs 6 robuſt than the 
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Care e Maniaghmett of the Ground. 


Pr firſt Care of the Gardener this Week: | 
ſhould be that of his Auricula Plants. *Tis 
now ſome Time fince he has been entertain'd with 
the Variety and Elegance of their Flowers : Na- 
ture has had her Time of Reſt after flowering, 
+208 yrepariag to fin d Nu thine 
ceeding Seaſon. This muſk be And by all Poſ- 
ſible Means. | 

The Earth in which they have grown in their 
Pots being ſmall- in Quantity, is by this Time 
exhauſted ; and Nature, which is preparing to 
ſend out new Shoots from the Root, is prevent- 
ed by the decay'd Ends of the old. This is to 
be remedy d, and the Plants clean'd before they 

are freſh potted. 

Let a Quantity of the Compoſt we have M. 
rected for this Flower be laid ready, and then 
begin with the Plants: ſhake out the Ball of 
Earth from the Pot, pick it away from the Roots 


FRA the next Year's Flower, and it will be 
valtly ſtrengthen'd by this timely Refreſhment, = 

We find it neceſſary to remove and change the 
Mould of whole Beds, in which fine Flowers are to 
blow, much more may we be aſſured it is neceſ- 
fary to change that which is kept in the Compai 
of a-little Pot ;- prevented from the common Ad- 
vantages and Improvements, of that in Borders, 
and ſhut as it were from thoſe common Advan- 
tages which ariſe from the Moiſture of the Body 
of the Ground, the Steams from below, and in 
| ſome degree from Dews. This is a Reaſon why 
particular Regard ſhould be. had to the Earth in 
Pots. 


We have, an. many Occaſions direcbed the Top 
of the Mould to be taken out of theſe Pots, and 
a Supply. of freſh in its Place, but this is only a 


partial-Refreſhment ; there is a Time when Na- 


ture is at Reſt, and when the Root of any Plant 
-will bear to be. removed without Hurt, becauſe 


except a very ſmall Quantity ; trim their extream | 
Fibres, and pull off any decay'd Leaves there 


may be about the Plant. | . 


Pour in ſome of the Compoſt into the Pot, and 
ſet the Plant upright upon it; fill in more; and 
by degrees cloſing it well about the Roots, biing 
it as high as the Head of the Plant. Give a 
gentle Watering to ſettle it, and then draw on a 
little more of the . to make ene 
for the ſinking. 

Clean and plant every Root in the 1 "I | 
ner, and then ſet the Pots in a ſhady Place, and 
continue watering them. gently every other Night 
till they are perfectly fix d again, and 1 Mi 
-their new Mould. | 


it draws little Nouriſhment. 


planted in freſh Soil; and it will ſhew the Ad- 
vantage in very obvious Characters in the next 
Year's, Bloom. The Seat Gary 4 is to hit upon 
the right Seaſon. 

In the bulbous Plants we are inform'd of this 
by the decaying of the Stalks and Leaves, but in 


| others there wants: that plain and obvious Infor- 


mation. Theſe we muſt watch with the more 
Care; but the great Rule will be had from the 
Conduct of Nature in the others. The great Bf 
fort is for the ripening} the Seed, and the dif- 
playing of the Flower which precedes it. To- 


The puſh that Nature is now ng is for 
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directed on other Occaſions ; and ſow. it with ch = 
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be ſuch as have pale Flowers, = eg 


At this Seaſon it ſhould be taken up and e- 


1 ward this every Thing tends for the greateſt Far 
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preceding Year, and when this is over; 
the Seed has been riper'd, or the Flower 
garher'd"to' prevent it, chere is a Stare of Inafti- 
vity for ſome Weeks; and in the bulbous Kinds, 
the Bulb is as it were renewed, | 

In the fibrous and tuberous” rooted, the Bud 
begins after that Time to be form'd for the next 
flowering, therefore this Space is to be choſen for 
taking up the Root, and refreſhing it by a new 
Soil. ; 1 $4 ala dt ney 9 W- | 

The Error of Gardeners is omitting it too 
long: they ſtay till new Fibres are ſnot, and 
they diſturb that Work, Which, by an carlier 
Application of the ſame Induſtry, they would 
have promoted. \ ini 3 , 

While this Care is taken of the Plants which 
have flower d; the Seedlings will require alſo their 
Share of the Gardener's Attention. | 

We have ſaid in what Manner they are to be 
raiſed; and thoſe Rules having been follow'd, 
they will be now fit for tranſplanting. 


Let a Piece of Ground be choſen for them 


which is- defended from cold Winds, and from 
the Noon Sun; 


Let the Mould be dug away ; and when the 


Place is cleared a Spade deep, let as much old 
Dung be thrown in as will cover the Bottom four 
Inches. | 

Let the Gardener tread this firmly down, and 
when he has levelled the Surface, throw in the 
Mould ten Inches thick. 

On the Surface of the Bed thus finiſh'd, let 
him draw Lines lengthways and acroſs five Inches 
diſtant, and in the Centre of every Square ſet one 
Plant. Let the Earth be well cloſed about them, 
and give a gentle Watering. | 

Let a Piece of Canvaſs or Matting be drawn 
over the Bed, ſupported by Hoops to ſhade the 
Plants till they are very well rooted ; and they 
will after that require only the common Care of 
Weeding and Watering. 

This is a Particular uſually neglected, and to 
that is owing the Hazard of bringing the young 
Plants to Good: I have ſcarce ever known 
one fail in this Way of Regulation; and when 
it is omitted, and they receive a Check at firſt, 
they are often ſtunted and ſpoiled even though 
they get over it; or at the beſt, it takes off 
from the Strength and Beauty of the firſt Year's 


Flower ; and the Plant being judged by that, is 
rejected. 


when 


* 


As the Seaſon advances in Heat, and the 
Showers are few, the Plants of any Value will 
require careful A ſſiſtance in that Reſpect; and 
moſt of all thoſe in Pots. This let the Gar- 
dener remember as an everlaſting Rule, that 
though potted Plants bear leſs Water at a Time 
than thoſe in the full Ground, they require it 
oftener. 

The Rains which ſink into the Ground are not 
evaporated for a conſiderable Time; and in the 
drieſt Weather, while the Surface of the Mould 
s parch'd, they uſually afford Nouriſhment to 
the Roots at more Depth; but it. is not ſo in 


the confined ſmall Quantity that is kept in a Pot; Auguſt, 
it dries ſoon, and it has no Refreſhment from — 


below, therefore ler the Gardener give it the more 


by Hand; and when the Plants are in Bud, let 
him water them all over. | 


This muſt be done more carefully when they 
are in full Flower, and the beſt Method at that 
Time is to drive the little Streams of Water in 
among the Branches and Leaves, and let it then 
fall to the Mould, but not to throw on any fo 
high as the Flowers, leſt lodging among their 
Petals it damage them. 

Once in two Days let the Gardenet continue 
his Care in gathering the Seeds of his Flowers 


as they ripen, and Jay them in a ſhady, dry, and 
airy Place to harden. 


Some ſpread them in the Sun, but they fol- 
low Nature idly who do this. They will ſay, 
That on the Plant they are left to the full 
Sun:“ but our intelligent Pupil will anſwer, 
There is great Difference between the being 
* expoſed to the Sun upon the Stalk of a Plant 
in the free Air, and laid upon a Floor or Ta- 
ble in the Sun-ſhine :” what he will thus an- 


Experience; for thoſe Seeds which are dry'd in 
that Manner have not half their Vigour. The 
true Method in theſe Caſes, is the ripening of 
the Seed in the Sun, and drying it in the 
Shade. 

Let the Gardener continue his Care of thoſe 
ſcedling Plants of the tenderer Kind, which are to 
take their Growth in the Stove. Thoſe which 
he has removed into larger Pots will require all 
his Care to ſhade and water them till they are 
rooted ; and thoſe which are yet in the ſmall 
Pots, into which they were planted from the 
Seed-bed, ' muſt from Week to Week as they 


grow to a due Size, be tranſplanted and rooted 
afreſh with the ſame Care. 


In the removing of theſe from ſmaller to larger 
Pots, Care muſt be taken to bring the whole 
Ball of Earth with them, and to trim round the 


extream Fibres which appear on the Outſide of 
it; then the Ball muſt be ſet upright in the 


larger Pot, upon a ſmall] Quantity of the Com- 
poſt laid in for that Purpoſe, and the reſt filled 
in till it is brought up half an Inch above the 
Surface of the original Quantity, or Ball from 


the ſmaller Pot; after this ſhading and watering 
do all the Buſineſs, | 


While theſe are preparing to take their Growth 
in the Stove, thoſe which are there already muſt be 


refreſh'd with as much Air as can be ſafely ad- 
mitted. 


Theſe Plants bear the Cloſeneſs of the Stove 
much better in Winter than they do in Summer; 
and this is happily a Seaſon, when the common 


Air of our unfavourable Climate may beſt be 
admitted to them. 


The hotteſt Days muſt be choſen for giving 


the Plants this Advantage, and thoſe in which 
there is leaſt Wind. 


No 46. | 


In ſuch a calm, cloſe, ſultry Pay, let as much 
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Air 


ſwer from Reaſon, will be perfectly confirm'd by 
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the better. They will chus have 
bliſh themſelves well in the Mould before the Ef- 
fort of Nature comes on for their Fruit; and that 
will for this Reaſon when it comes, be coptinyed | 
uninterrupted : whereas when the Removal is de- 


lay d, the ſhoqting, of n Fibres from the Reon | 
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ehesten "by the Generality of Gardeners, and 
this oopaſions the. great Failure we ſee in the ſeveral 
capital Operations. Five, Plants. in Gx of the Pine. 
apple produce poor, ſmall, and ill taſted Fruit, 
1 K late in the Sea. 
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The. Care of be SEMINARY, for d lui. 


ET che careful Gatdener ſtill! « continue” bud. 


ing the later Kinds of Fruit Trees; and let | 
him this Week look with a careful Eye over thoſe 
which have beth budded three Weeks or a Month 
before. | The Bandages of theſe muſt be looſen'd, 
that the Sap may have free Courſe. | 
Leet him look carefully to the Seed-beds of 
young Stocks for future budding. They muſt 
be very well weeded and water'd; and as. the 
Plants advance in Height, this Care muſt be i in- 
creaſed. 

It is a great Article in their future Riſe to, 
give them their firſt Growth, well; and if they 
be neglected at this Time, they will come up 
very poorly: Weeds, and a parching Sun, will 
choak and burn them; and they will be ſtunted 
in ſuch manner, as never to recover it after- 
wards. 

The free Growth is a great Article: in theſe. 
Stocks; and like other Effects of early Error, 
t is often prevented by a Neglect at this Time. 


The Gardener finds his Stocks do not anſwer. to | 


their Kinds, but it is too late when he perceives 
the Error : it ſhould be prevented now. 


The Drought will be every where hurtful, and 
ſhould be every where guarded againſt, by ſhading 
the more tenderer Kinds: watering, where that 
can be done with any tolerable Convenience ; 
and in the larger Growths which ſtand regular 
and diſtant, by digging between the Rows: this 
anſwers the Purpoſe at once of refreſhing the 
Earth, and deſtroying the Weeds; and however 
particular or, ſtrange it may appear to the in- 

I 


Gnas tis certain in fact, 
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It the break 

ing the Surface of the Ground, anſwers, in a great 
meaſure the Purpoſe of Wass, by making 
it receive and detain thoſe Dews, which run 
off, or evaporate from a hard Surface; without 
affording the leaſt Nouriſhment to the Plants. 


This Week make up a Bed in ſome open Part 
of the Seminary for tranſplanting thoſe double 
 Cowſlip and Primroſe Plants we directed to be 
raiſed from Seed. 


Leet the Bed be of freſh Paſture Mould, wich- 
out any Addition whatſoever ; and let the Plants 
| be ſet at four Inches Dittance, cloſing the Earth 

well about their Roots. 


They muſt have a good Watering when they 
{are planted, and another every other Evening, 
b Showers naturally fall. 


They will require the Shade of a Reed -hedge 
froni the full Sun till they are rooted ; and after 
this they muſt be frequently weeded, and in dry 
Seaſons watered. 


They may take their firſt flowering in thus 
Bed; and as it comes on in early Spring, they 
will blow much ſtronger for being planted now 
than if it had been deferred to Oober ; or if 
it had been repeated at that Seaſon : for there 
would then have happen'd a Check from the 
Removal, at the Time when the Bud for Flower 
was forming. : 


This is a Practice not underſtood by the com- 
mon Gardener; but it depends upon the ſame 
Principle with, the ſhifting the Auricula' s at this 
Seaſon. 

The 
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The Floriſt knows the of chat 
Practice; and he may be aſſured, the ſame Rule 
holds good in regard to theſe Plants: the Prim- 
roſe, Cowſlip, and Auricula, are nearly allied in 
Nature; and as their Time of flowering is the 
ſame, or little different : their Buds are formed 
for that Purpoſe at or near the ſame Period. On! 
this depenca the, F of me we 
have named. 1. 0 70 

There will alſo reſult Aber Benefe From: the 
Uſe of common Paſture Earth at this Time of 
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planting them, which is that when they come Auguſt, 


afterwards to be ſorted, and the beſt Plants re- 
moved into a Bed of Compoſt z the Richneſs 
of that Ground in Compariſon with the Poor- 
neſs of plain Paſture Earth, will feed them in a 
fuller, Manner, and enlarge, and greatly improve 
the Flowers. 


Theſe Things done among the particular Kinds, 


| let the Gardener &@nilude the Work, of the pre- 


ſent Week in this Quarter, by a thorough weed- 


| ing in every Part of the Ground. 
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1. III. 


POMON 4, ow the FRUIT-GARDEN. 


HE Care of. the. ripening Fruit demands 

at this Time all the Gardener's Attention. 
Every Morning and Evening, and after every 
Shower, let him look after Snails ;, and every 
Day let him renew the Sugar and Water in thoſe 
Vials we direct Um to hang upon every Fart of 
the Prees. 

It will be deeper dd) the” Un to hang up 
Scarecrows of Feathers, or Wings of Birds, or 
entire Birds with the Entrails taken out, to fright 
away the Devourers of that Kind; and if they are, 
in ſpite of this, troubleſome, he muſt place Lime 
Twigs about the Trees, and now and then fright 
them away by Diſcharges of a Piſtol. 


They do more Hurt than is imagined ; they 


peck and wound ten of the Fruir for one they ? 


eat; and wherever their Beaks have made the 
Way, the leſſer Devourers are ſure to follow. 

At the ſame Time that theſe Methods are 
taken to prevent Deſtruction by Inſects, and 
other Devourers, Care muſt be had that no 
Accident prevent the ripening of whar his proper 
thinning, and ſubſequent Protection, have kept 
upon the Tree. 

To ripen well, the Fruit requires a due Degree 
of Shade and Shelter, but nothing more: too 
much or too little Sun will be equally hurt- 
ful. 

The Gardener has taken Care in the Pruning 
and Management of the Branches, that as much 
Wood, and as many Leaves are left on as will 


anſwer this needful Purpoſe ; but let him now ſee 
that they keep in their Places; where a Branch 
has blown out of its right Situation, by the ſtart- 
ing of the Nails which held it to the Wall, or 
any other Violence, it leaves ſome Part without 
the Shade its Leaves were deſtined to ſupply, and 
gives too much cover to ſome other. 

This muſt be reduced to Order : and if any 
Foulneſs appear upon the Tree, or any Inſects 
of the Caterpillar Kind upon the Leaves, they 
mult be pick'd off. 

Ia many Caſes it is neceſſary to bud the F ruit 
Trees after they are brought into the Garden; 
and when this has been done, there will require 

a. particular Attention to them. 


The Gardener knows how apt budded Stocks 
are to ſhoot from below; and that this is always 
hurtful, as thoſe Shoots can be of no Service, 
and as they rob the Bud of Nouriſhment : this 
Accident will be much more likely to happen 
to Trees budded in their Place in the Garden; 
where the Soil is better than in Nurſeries, and 
where the Trees have more Room, and more Op- 
portunities of quick Growth. 


Theſe Shoots muſt be carefully taken off, that 
all this Nouriſhment may go to the Buds; and 
the ſame Methods taken to promote the free 
Growth of theſe, as of all other Trees in the 
Garden, by keeping down Weeds, and ſtirring 
the Surface of the Ground, 
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performed by Hand with Eaſe and Expedition 
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CHLORIS, or the KITCHEN- GARDEN. 


Pa 107 2111 
HIS Week let a eat 
nach Seed into the Ground, for a Supply 

in. Winter, and till the Spring To grey 

this is the Burdock Spinach, or large rough ſeeded 


Kind. 


Some Piece of Ground where an early Crop 
has been cleared off, will very well anſwer this 
Purpoſe. 

We ordered laſt Week the Onions to be taken 
up, and no part of the Ground will better an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe, than where that flight rooted 
Crop has ſtood. A little old and well rotted 
Dung ſhould be ſtrewed over the Ground, well 
mixed with the Mould in the digging, and the 
Surface levelled. 


Let the Gardener ſee that his Seed be freſh, 
and well ripened ; for Spinach is a Plant very 
apt to fail when any due Care is neglected in 
the ſowing. Tis beſt to ſow Seeds of his own 
ſaving, for tis hard depending upon what are 
a cloudy Day ſhould be choſen 
when there is little Wind, and the Seed ſprinkled 
thick, eſpecially if there be any Doubt of its 
Freſhneſs. 


If no Rain happen in two or three Days after 


the ſowing, the Piece muſt be watered ; and this | 


muſt be repeated once in three or four Days, if 
no Rain comes, till the Plants appear. 

When the Plants ſhew ſome Strength they 
ſhould be thin'd, and cleared from Weeds: one 
Operation will very well anſwer both theſe Pur- 
poſes, and it is beſt done by Hand: the common 
Way is with the Hoe, but this does the Office 


in a poor and ſlovenly Manner; nothing would 


be more eaſy than to do it the other perfect 
Way. 

If the Spinach be ſown on Beds four Foot 
wide, with Alleys between, the whole may be 


i 
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all Weeds nen * — 5 i 
Plants of the Spinach left at five Inches Dj. 


| ſtance... After this. the Beds ſhould have a good 
N 


with Vigour. 

Thus it may ſtand without farther Care x 
Month. It will require then to be clean'd again 
in the ſame Manner, and after that to be weeded 
once more before Winter. The Weeds would 
ſtarve and choak t if ſuffered to remain to take 
any conſiderable Growth, for Spinach is a weak 
Crop at firft, 

In the Middle of Offober the Gatherings may 
be begun, and the Plants will furniſh good Crops 
all Winter. They do not naturally run up to 
Stalk at this Seaſon ; but Nature ſpends all her 
Strength in furniſhing good Leaves. 

The Method of Gathering is to be founded on 
this; the Plants are not to be torn up, but their 
large Leaves taken off; and as thoſe in the 
Centre are left, they will grow out upon the 
others being taken away. Thus there will be a 
Succeſſion from Time to Time ; and the Bed be- 
ing proportioned to the Demand, there will be 
a Supply all the Seaſon. 

In Spring theſe Plants will run up to Stalk. 
A proper Number are then to be left for Seed, 
and the reſt pulled up. This Seed muſt be ſuf- 
fered to ripen perfectly, and then be well dry'd 
and ſown, as we have directed, the following 
Auguſt, 

The Kinds of Spinach for Spring and Summer 
Uſe are different from theſe, and require another 
Management, This we have given before. 


The whole Kitchen Ground will require at this 
Time to be carefully weeded, and the young 


| Crops muſt have frequent Waterings. 


Caterpillars and Snails muſt be pick'd off the 
Plants, or deſtroy'd in their lurking Places; and 


] the Ground clear'd as fait as the Crops go off. 
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unlike thoſe of the Generality of other Plants, 


I. OVAL LEAV 
F aa can demand Attention, this Plant 


ridged ſhruby Growth, with Flowers perfectly 


firm in the Petals, and in the Centre downy. Its 
ealy Culture adds ſomething to ng . and 
its hardy Permanence. ty 

The Authors who have written on Plants, have 
in general named it; and moſt under the ſame 
Title Clematis: ſome have written it Clematitis. 
They have added Pannonica from its Country, 
and Cærulea from the Colour of the Flower; 
Hungarian and blue Clematis; and ſome ſurrecta, 
and erefa from its upright Growth, moſt of the 
other Kinds being Climbers, as the original Name 
expreſſes. 

Luxus continues the Name Clematis to this 
Genus, under which he comprehends alſo the 
Flammula and Viticella of other Authors; and he 
adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, foliis fim- 
Plicibus, ovato-lanceolatis: Clematis with undi- 
vided Leaves, of an oval but ſomewhat lanceo- 
lated Form. 

The Roots are numerous, long and ſpreading z 
yellowiſh on the outer Part, and ſtrengthened 
wth a white woody Pith within. 

The Stalks are numerous, two or three Foot 


claims no ſmall Share of it - by an upright | Branches. da 


ED CLEMATIS: P 
high; firm, fluted, and di 


The ground Colon is a at green, and the 
Ridges between the Hollows are ſtained with 
purple. 

The whole Stalk is ridged | in the Manner of a 
Piece of Wire, and is a little hairy. 

The Leaves ſtand two at a Joint, and the 
Stalk ſwells out into a thick Knot at their Baſe. 
They have no Footſtalks; and they are large, of 
an oval Shape, a firm Subſtance, and a dull green 
Colour, with very high longitudinal Ribs on the 
Back or under Part, and hairy at the Edges. 

The Flowers terminate the Stalk and Branches, 
and they are very beautiful; their Colour is a 
perfect violet blue, and they hang drooping, 
they are large, and each is formed of four Petals, 
oblong and ſharp pointed; waved a little at the 
Edges, high rib'd, and lightly hairy; and in the 
Centre ſtands a thick downy Tuft of a whitiſh 
Colour. 

The Flower in this Plant has no Cup, but 
Nature makes an excellent Proviſion for it while 
in the Growth. The Stalk which ſupports it has 
always two Leaves placed at a ſmall Diſtance 
below it when full blown; but when in the 
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Bud, theſe inſtead of ſpreading 88 as they 
7 B do 


new into ſome few Auguſt. 
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wild in à firm tough Soil, and where there is 
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at the Edges. Theſe appear Bude; and the 
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zontally, and ſoon, after the. Top, of che 
3 and 9 Flower 2 due Big- 


EE 
of theſe ſtands a Cluſter of poi | 
| ſimple Heads ng from — iq 
many Seed, „el bas Abs bf 1 other 7 
1;; (Tha Filaments ary; white and hairy, the Bur 
dens Jong and. furrowfdl, |}. 0 
The Styles aro white and ſilvery z, * 

alſo white, but without that Gloſs, W. 

e Flower is fallen, the Seeds appear in a 
Cluſter furniſhed with the Styles. 
fy The Filaments adhere to de Receptiele and 
this with their Number places it- among: the oh- 
e eee eee, 
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„ a Native. of Eloge and. manyionher; of | 
"2be;ogrtharn;; Pars of Evrope, and thrives beſt | 


ſome little Shade. This we ſhould / imitate and 
improve in its Culture in the Garden. 
Let the Compoſt in which it is raiſed be equal 


ile the others, after tlg Brit Bloom will loſe 


1 1; Every, Tear at the ſame. Seaſon they muſt be 


Caltare of l Cline: 8, EVE | Kept 
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Noon: n, and from cold Winds. 
no Therwſual Munich e pepe n . is by 


MENTED = — fact. 
no more. S 4 


70 0 
be Seeds are long 3 1 4 
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y 
more. Yigorous, — their Flowers better 
han ordinary for the firſt Near; bt 
if the parted Roots! be tayiiged well, we Plains 
raiſed from them will keep their full Perfection; 


their Superiority, r 
wich the Re d tobadtsb yoog 5 
The Time for eee 
and they muſt then be plasted at tuo Foot and 
a half Diſtance, and covered tworInches; gu 
taken up and reduced to a proper Bigneſs, abd 
4 eee eee 
Purceb of a Compoſt. 9},01 24 ne 
1) Abe tide Planting i wil be proper w gh 
once or twice a little Water, and at all Times 
to allow them the common Advantage' of being 
clear from Weeds. 
ba As there is no Deſign at any Time of ſaving 
Seeds, the Flowers ſhould be picked off as they 
decay; and by this Means; and the Aſſiſtance of 
now and then a Watering in dry Weather, there 
will be a Succeſſion of Bloom throughout the 
whole Summer; very ſingular, and to ws Bm 


very pleaſing. 
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Parts of good Garden Mould, and firm loam | -- --- 


g dens as that we here preſent the Reader, and 
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2. AL OPEC 
. 


though it can by no means come under the De 
nomination of a Flower, few are more elegant. 
Its whole Form pleaſes the Eye, and its Hardy - | 

| 


neſs 99 9 Ce are a . Recommends: 
"tion. us F 

The = 3 on FOR in —— have 
named it. TouxxxxOR & calls it Aſtragalus alpinus 
procerior alopemroides : tall Alpine Fox-tail Aftra; 
Salus. — Linn&vs, Afragalus cauleſcens | ſpicis | 
_ cvlindricis ſubſeſſilibus  calycihus leguminibuſque lana- 
tis: upright Aſtragalus with cylindrick Spikes of 
Flowers, almoſt without F dosen. * ny 
Cups and Pods. 

The Root is fibrous and ds fir 

The Stalk is round, thick, . upright, hairy, 

and a Yard high; of a pale green, not branched, 
jointed, bent a little from Joint to Joint, and 
hellow. + 


VROID 


| Foot in Length; and 
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E ASTRAGALU;S.. 


$8 ' One. ſtands at each Joint of the Stalk 
and hep a of She wingrce 55 planaed Kin 
narrow. The Rib is pale, 
and covered with a long woolly, Do]. n. 

The Pinnæ are about four and twenty Pair on 
each, with an odd one at the End: they are oblong, 
moderately broad, undivided, and of a pale green, 
 gayered with the ſame woolly Hairs which . over- 
ſpread the reſt of the Pact and the Ribs ar 
beautifully twiſted, or waved in their Courſe. 


The Flowers are moderately: large and yellon, 
and they are cluſtered together in very clegait 
thick Heads: "theſe are of the Bigneſs of a Hen's 
Egg, and they appear much of that Form ® 
firſt ; but as the upper Flowers open, they become 
cylindrick.. They are placed in the Boſoms of th 
Leaves, almoſt without Footſtalks, and their Cups 
are woolly as the reſt of the Plant. The woo 
Matter upon theſe is white, very long, and 
ſer, and adds not a little to. the Beauty of ie 


The _ are extreamly ſingular and beau 
l 


| Tok: the pale yellow Flowers appearing _ 
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— | VERY | $55 
—> panty Labs, a they break out from this forumeat, f. Eilamemns 0 4 tis 068. of the Dia- Auguſt. 
— ene eee ee une | at SOLD AA f —— 
The Leaves ſtalid at conſiderable. Diſtarices, | „ abu ways toi i 


and; theſe aoble Hrgads of Flowers riſe. ere om 
heit Boſoma, and run up cloſe to the Stalk : | 


a f this ASTRAGALUS. & 


The Plant is u Nabe of 1 Pars of Z- 
- Paper e 
ceived” frotri Siberia. | It loves a deep rich Mould, 
da- e ERA eee , 

The Seeds \fipen very well wich us, and che 
en Mann tulfing the Plane is this: . 

Dig up in dhe Nurſery a Bed of good Mould ; 
and in the End of March level the Sur- 
face, and ſcutter on ſome of the Seeds ſaved 
dom a rent Plank, and Kepe dry during the 
* jo 

When the Plants hive ſome little Strength; 
| take up the weakeft, and leave the others ar 
ht Inches Diſtance; Thus let them ſtand till 


October, only keeping the Bed clear from Weeds, 
[and Bn ry Veather watering it. 


wail Ther Jet fome deep Holes be opened in different 
Purts of the Borders where the Plant is intended 


che whole. Plans has @ fingular but not unplaling. 
Smell. 


"Yum | 
„The Nose ee neee Kind: ; 
.each.is; placed in a: tubular bloated Cup, formed 
.of [+ jo ee teaminatet by / five 
Poing the treo wppermoſt. of which ſtand 

: afucider, than the other. Theſe. Points) are of a 
he palel green, the maſt uf the Cup: is covered 
thick with the wegll Matter. 

ao he Veiallumt uf the Flower is very lenge; | 
\g4dljvnippeditk the Top, and turned back at the 
Sep e che Ale and Carina ſtand together in a | 
little Body defended by the Vexillum ; they are 
ofzqual Length, or nearly; and the Alæ are mo- 
>deraely broad ee ee 
upward, and nipped. 

iA Filament are ten, and . in * 
Bodies z nine form a kind of Cylinder with their 


N. 4j. 
by, 3. 


united Baſes, and ftand ſeparate only at the Top: 
the other one is looſe, and this lies over an 
anne of che 
others. Din oi 

a ee enact and orange colour- 
ed. 

The Rudiment of the Seed · veſſel is fingle, and 
cylindrick ; from this riſes a ſmall tubulated 


Style crowned with an obtuſe Head. 


The Seed - veſſel is an oblong Pod with ſeveral 
Seeds. The Cells bent one way. The two Aſ- 


—_ 


to flower ; and let the Plants be taken up to the 


full Depth of their Roots, and brought in with 


a Ball of their own Earth. 

Let them be planted with Care, and the Mould 
be: ſettled about them by a moderate Watering. 
Thus they will root well during the Winter, and 
flower the ſucceeding Year with great Strength. 
They ſhould not be tied up to Sticks when they 
riſe to Stalk, for their Stem is of ſufficient 


Strength, and there is a pleaſing Wildneſs in 
their. tree Manner of growing, 


3. 


This is another of thoſe Plants which Curio- 
ſity, more than a Regard to their Beauty, has 
brought from remote Climates into our Gardens. 
But as it requires no great Trouble in the Culture, 
"tis very well worthy its Place among the reſt. 

The late Authors, in general, have deſcribed 
it, and there is ſo much of the Betony Form 
about the Plant, that all have referred it to that 
Genus. They call it oriental Betony ; and Tour - 
NEFORT in particular, Betonica orientalis auguſtiſ- 
imo & longiſſimo folio ſpica florum craſſiori: thick 
ſpiked Betony of the Eaſt, with very long and 
very narrow Leaves. 

Linnaus and Van Rovzx charaQteriſe it 
much more properly, Betonica ſpica integra, corol- 
larum lacinia labii intermedia integerrima : entire 
ſpiked Betony with the middle Segment of the | 
Lip of the Flower undivided. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous thick Fi- 
bres connected to a large Head. 


The Leaves riſe in great Number, and have 
long Footſtalks; they are long and narrow, largeſt 
at the Baſe, ſmaller all the way to the Point; deeply 
indented at the Edges, and of a light green. 


| a Nick at its End. 
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ORIENTAL BETON T. 


The Stalks are ſquare, thick, very robuſt, and 
a Foot and a half high; of a pale green, and a 
little hairy. 

The Leaves on theſe are placed in Pairs, and 
at conſiderable Diſtances : they alſo have Foot- 
ſtalks, and are like thoſe from the Root, long, 


narrow, and notch'd at the Edges, ſharp point- 
ed, and of a pale green. 


A large Spike of Flowers terminates each Stalk, 


and there ſtand others in the Boſoms of the 
Leaves: they are ſmall, but in the Cluſters very 
conſpicuous; of the labiated Form, and of a deli- 
cate red with a purpliſh Tinct. 

The Cup is formed of one Piece, tubular; 
divided into five long, ſmall; and ſharp Points, 
and ariſtated. | 
The Flower is formed of a ſingle Petal, tu- 
bular at the Baſe; and bent; and at the Top 
ain into two Lips. The upper Lip is ob- 

tuſe, etect, plain, and undivided. The lower is 
cut inv0 three Segments, and the middle one of 
theſe is entire; this is ſingular to the Species of 
Betony here deſcribed ; in all the others there is 
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atis: Rudbeckia with compoſite jagged Leaves. 
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the Canada Sunflowered Aconite. | 14 


ſantbimum, - adding, perenne ; and foliis divifis : 
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The Gardener is ſcaree wt eule with 
the Name Ruulechia, but the Plant is not ſtrañge 
to him. Ever ſiſſee we have been familiar with 
the ' American Botusy, the 
euous AſpeR of this Herb, has given it a Place | 
itt our Gardens. 


The earlier Writers could not be acquainted 
with it, for they knew nothing of its native Coun- 
try; but to thoſe who have written ſince, it is 
very famitiar.” They have all defcribed it, bur 
under a ſtrange Variety of Names ; Cornutus made 
it an Aconite, adding, Helianthemum S: 


Go BayHine conſidered it as. a 3 and 
diſtinguiſhed it by its Country, and the Jagged- 
neſs of its Leaves, Doronicum Americanum lati- 
neato folio. — Mor1s0N calls it an American CH 


divided leaved American Corn Marygold 
have named it Obeliſcotheca. + 
 Linnzvs diſcarding all theſe as barharous « or 
ill choſen Terms, eternalized Rudbeck, by calling 
the conſpicuous Genus after him : he adds as the | 
Diſtinction of this Species, foliis compoſitis lacini- 


others 


The Root is thick, and hung with many Jong 
and large Fibres. 


The Stalk is firm, upright, and five TY | 
high; rounded, but deeply rib'd, and of a ſtrong 
green. 

The Leaves ſtand irregularly, at ſmall Di- 
ſtances, and they are large. 


Their Colour is a deep green, and they are 
divided into three principal Parts, and thoſe 
again deeply cut and jagged. As the whole Leaf 
is large, fo are all the Parts; and when theſe Seg- 


ſpecious and conſpi- 


ments are notched, as they often are in the larger 
3 d 


Leaves, thoſe Indentings are vaſt, open, and 
diſtant, The whole Plant has a flight Hairy- 

The Flowers art rnuthierous, large —. re 
they terminate the main Stalk, and the many 
Branches from the Boſom of the Leaves, they 
are of the compoſite radiated Kind, large and 
very beautiful. They are when full open about 
three Inches and a half in Diameter; and ate 


compoſed of numerous, long, yellow Rays, and 


a Multitude of Floſcules arranged in a kind of 
Cone, and opening in a regular Succeſſion from the 
Bottom. . 

The Cup is 3 of ſeveral Leaves in 2 
double, triple, or quadruple Series; they are ob- 
long, broad, and of a fine green. | 

Linn vs allows only twelve in the * 
Character of Rudbeckia, but it is common to ſee 
in this Species more than thirty. Nor are they 


confined as he expreſſes it, to two regular Series; 


beſide this general Cup there is to each of the 
Floſcules a kind of ſmall Cup, or regular ſup- 


porting Rim from the Recepracle. 


Immediarely within the general Cup are placed 
the Rays; theſe are the Female Floſcules, and 


within them riſe the Cone of tubular Floſcules, 
which have both Male and Female Organs, and 
are thence called Hermaphrodite. 


The Rays are fourteen uſually, ſometimes 
more, rarely leſs.— Lixx us ſays twelve, but 
Nature uſually exceeds that Account: they are 
very long, moderately broad; they are nip'd at 
the End, and they naturally hang down. Their 
Colour is a very ſtrong and fine yellow, and they 
are uneven on the Surface, rib'd and furrow d. 

The Floſcules at firſt appear in form of ſo 
many cloſe green Buttons ranged in 2 regular 


Manner. The firſt that open are a Ring or * 
J 
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Filaments, with cylindrick Buttons ; and after 
theſe have ſhewn themſelves ſome Time, appears 
a ſimple Style from the Rudimem of the Seed, 
whole. Head nn ee 
back. 


„When che Flowers we! fallen n. | 


of naked Seeds: ee a conic Fore; (aid): is 
ſupported by the common Cup. 
The Seeds are fixed to a conic Receptacle, and 


by-that ſmall Margin which firſt appeared upon 
its: Rudimenty as 4 Cup of the Floſcule, and is 
now evidently dented in four Places. The Figure 
of each Seed is an oblong ſquare. 

The Student has been already acquainted, that 
the Coaleſcence of the Buttons is the Character 
of the Syngene/ious Claſs, which includes the com- 
polite flowered Kinds: they form a kind of Cy- 
Under in each Floſcule of this Plant, and refer 
it — to our Place in oy. Lune 
— 

The W or F n Floſcules, riſe from a 
Rudiment of a Seed, as the others; but this has 


— 


E 
ok 
The Plant: is a (perennial, Native of Ner th 


no Style, and theſe Rudiments are abortive. 
The tubulous Flowers in the Diſk only produce 

Seeds," and hence the Subdiſtinction under which 

this Plant ſtands in the LIix x an Syſtem, is AA 

of Bete Fruſtranea. 
About 0 


Cultur of this een 


bd? 


Pr 
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n 225 
America, and lives very freely in the open Bor- 
ders of our Gardens with little Trouble. 

The Gardener. is induced by this, as in many 
other Inſtances, to allow ir too little: he neglects 


it becauſe it will live in ſpite of his Neglect; but 
with due Care it will be much more beautiful. 
ſeparated by little Scales; and each is crowned |. 


The common Mould of the Garden very well 
ſupports itz and the parted Roots grow freely: 
but the Way to obtain fine Plants is to ſow the 
Seeds. 


This ſhould be done early in Spring, on a 


Bed of light Mould : the Plants ſhould be re- 
moved in Autumn into the Places where they 
are intended to flower, and they ſhould be al- 
lowed a Yard clear Space about them. 

In this Manner from each Root there will riſe 


four or more Stalks; which together, will furniſh 


for all the latter End of Summer, a Succeſſion 
of very ſpecious and very laſting Flowers. 


5+ 
| This is pa tall * ſpecious Plant, ſuffi- 
* ciently hardy to live in the common Borders of 
© a Garden, and worth any degree of Care, though 
it requires very little. 

The Writers on Plants have been long ac- 
quainted with it, though they have placed it 
much amiſs in their Works. 

The Gardener is to be told that this Siberian 
Larkſpur, which he underſtands as a new Ac- 


quiſition, was known to CLus1vs, and to CAS PAR 
Bavnine. 


The firſt of theſe calls it Aconitum Lycoctonum 
fore delpbinii Silgfiaci: Wolfs-bane with the 
Sileſian Larkſpur Flower; and the latter, Aconi- 
tum c eruleum hirſutum flore conſolide regalis : blue 
hairy Aconite with a Larkſpur Flower. —Gzr arp 
and ParxK1nsON have alſo named it, and with 


the reſt, under the Addition of its having the 
Larkſpur Flower. 


Linxn.zus refers it to that Genus; for in the 
Flowers we are to trace the Characters of Ge- 
nera; and theſe Writers ſhould have known that 
Whatſoever has a Larkſpur Flower is a Lark- 
ſpur. | 

He adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, Nec- 
taris diphyllis, labellis bifidis, apice barbatis foliis 


incifis caule erefto : upright Larkſpur with divided 


Leaves, and the Nectaria compoſed of two 
No 47. 


SIBERIAN 
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LARKSPUR. 


Leaves, the Lips ſplit and 3 at the Ends. 
A Name amply diſtinguiſhing it from all the 


other Kinds, as it deſcribes the peculiar Form of 
the Flower. 


The Root is large, blackiſh, and hung with 
numerous dark ſoft Fibres. 


The Stalk is ſix Foot high, ridged, tinged 


with purple, and a little hairy; hollow, and 
decorated with many Branches. 


The Leaves are large, broad, and deeply di- 
vided into numerous Segments; and of a duſky 
green. 


"WY 


Avgult. 


The Flowers crown the Tops of the Stalks, 


and all the Branches, and are of delicate purpliſh 
blue. They are diſpoſed in long and thick ſer 
Spikes, and naturally ſtand horizontally. 

There is no abſolute Cup to the Flower ; the 
Receptacle is naked at the Point of the Foot- 
ſtalk ; but a little below there riſe from the Foot- 
ſtalk two ſlender Points, which aſſiſt in ſupport- 
ing the Petals in their Place. 


We have obſerved that where there is no Cup, 


Nature gives ſomething uſually in its Place. 


Theſe purpliſh Points ſerve in that Manner- 
here. 


The Flower is compoſed of five Petals, un- 


equal in Size, and unlike in Shape, but ſpread- 
ing regularly open. 
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Auguſt: The uppar Peral is carried out. behipd inga/a Kind 


e. T8 


——— of Horn, or Spur: long, tubuilat and qhtuſe. “( 


tarium, divided ſo deeply into two Parts, that it. 


Pl. 47 


eſt at the Baſe, curled, and crowned with; fimall 


Fig. 6 a Collection of the curious Kind: 


\'The other foi: wake-theidowes:! Fogg, A 


Viewer, and chey are * e r 
and obtuſe. et * 939 
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hardy Plant, "ry POETRY Gay 3s Ang 
tute we have alloyed, tch it un leſg by Culture. 
| pg ral Ye e SIN parted in 


Autumn, thete is no-Difficalty in making them 
But the, Way to raiſe the Plant in Per- 


In the Centre ſtands a wi e Nec 


appears formed of two Leaves; and running out 
behind the "whole Length of the tubular FIbrn 
of the Flower in which it is encloſed, and whoſe. 
Hollow it fills: from its Under-part,/-where:#t 
jeinsrta; the eee Huh, Fi too 

fmall at the Baſe, ſplit at, che: Top, and 
brown; but elegantly fringed at the Pointe, and 
down the Neck, with golden criſped Hairs. A 
Under Cover of theſe I ipa of the: Nectatium 
rife numerous Filaments: they are ſhom, road 


brown Buttons. | 2 
In the Centre of theſe ate three oyal Rudi- 
ments, crowned with Styles of the Length 

The Studenit ee 


to their Baſæ, will: find: them inſetted on ti R. 


Plant to be one of the Pohandria, and the three 
Styles refer it to the Trigynia. The Flowers are 
each ſucceeded by three Seed veſſela, with fun 
rous angular Seeds. 

As the Flower of the Monks-hood bears ſome 
external Reſemblance to that of the Larkſpur, 
and this Plant has been referred to that Genus | 
by inaccurate Writers, it may be proper at once 


to imprint upon the Student's Mind the Diſtinc- 


tion of thoſe two Genera. „ 
The Monks-hood has the upper Peral of the 


Flower arched, the Larkfpur plain: and in the 
Monks-hood Flower are two fimple crooked Necta- 


ria, ſupported on little Footſtalks, whereas in this 


the Nectarium runs out behind into a Far 


| 
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grow 

feftion in; from: Seed s and che Gardener. by prod 

Management may Gus de himiclf much, Credit, 

for her yay: produce a Ses cal. of Variagon ir 

the Colcur af the:Floverd ©: 10 8 . Ia 
Let he Seeds be faved./from. a, robuſt: Plan, 

and ſown in the Middle of April upon a Bed of 


| fuk end Pali Napldpagih inla Pure of 


the /Nurſeny which: has ſome;iShafs, . 

When the Plan; hore eee te them 
de thin*d;eaving only a many/'2s it intend- 
Sen and in Autun let theſe be plauted 

in ver ood Garden Mduld. They; will ' Bower 
| the next. Veat, and there wild be ſome Vatirty of 
| Colouting among the Flowers, ee and 


pale. 

Let fineſt bs n Sed. 
and leave Wm 
to ripen theres. 

As. de l be well-Foppied — Wb 
ment, they wil be vigorous in their Growth; 
and theꝝ muſt be treated as the others. 

In this Manner let the Gardener every other 
Ten ſow a freſh Parcel. He will be: ſore to 
have very fine: Plants; and be will in four or five 
Sowings ſee an unexpected Variety. 

Oũr Gardeners in this, as in many other In- 
ſtances, fſhut the Poor of Knowiedge againſt 
themſelves : while they encreaſe the Plant only 
from parted Roots, "ny can have only the ſame 
Flowers. i |  ! 2? . 

When a Number of ſelect Roots have been 
thus produced, they muſt always be taken up 
in Autumn, and kept in due Compaſs ! they muſt 


freſh Mould put into the Place where they grew 
before, and they will thus maintain their full 
original Perfection many Years, which otherwiſe 
they ſoon loſe: but even thus they will in Time 
grow faint; and in this, as on all other Occa- 


| planted'in'a new Parti of the Garden; or have 


ſions, there ſhould be repeated Sowings. 


6. MANY S PIK 
Few Plants deſerve more than this a Place in 
*tis by no 
means a Flower. The Aſpect is that of a Weed, 


and in thoſe Parts of the World where it is na- 
tive, it is moſt perfectly fuch; but the Regula- 


rity of Growth, and Glory of its innumerable 


Flowers, never fail to attract the Eye even of the 


moſt incurious. 


The Root is compoſed of numerous F ibres 


conneRed to a ſmall Head. 


The Stalk is round, firm, ſlender, but per- 
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ED VERONICA. 


fectly erect; of a pale green, and four Foot 
{© A 

The Leaves are very numerous and elegant ; 
their Diſpoſition i is uncertain, but they are uſually 
placed alternately on the main Stalk, and in 
Pairs upon the young Shoots. 
2 have ſhort Footſtalks, and their Colour 
a, freſh and elegant green: they are oblong, 
ER: broad, ſharp pointed, and ſharply in- 
dented at the Edges: their Form and Colour give 


them a great deal of Beauty, but their Poſition 
more: 


22K p— 
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uguſt · more ea they bend downward, natutally, but this 


not from; the Inſertion in manner of ſuch as flag 


Body of the Leaf bending, curls as it were down- 
maintaining all that Aſpe& of Strength 
— Hi which. is natural to Plants in a per. 
fect Condition 'of Health.” 

The Flows « are innumerable : they crown the” 
op of the main Stalk, and "the Shobts ef 


3 oy * the Boſoms of all the upper Leaves in 
exticamly Löt acid elegant Spikes. They ae 


ſtalks; their Colour is a delicate ret rich blue, 
with a : conſiderable Tinge of purple. 

It is not unuſyal to ſee ten, twelve. or "mire | 
of theſe Side Shoots upon a vigorqus Plant. | 
Every one 1 N. its long Spike of Flowers, 
the whole a vaſt Cone (as every, ſingle 
e does 4 Nin one) with the Tops of the 
ſeveral Spikes gradually aſcending aboye one ano- 
ther, according to the Place of Inſertion of their 
Stalks.. | 
Each Flower is were in its ſeparate little Cup, 
formed of ane Piece, and divided at the Rim 
into four ſmall pointed Segments. 

The Body of the Flower is formed of a ſingle | 
Petal ; tubular at the Baſe, and divided at the 
Rim into four oval and ſharp pointed Segments. 
of which the loweſt is narrower than the others. 
In the Midit of the Flower” are placed, two 
Filaments ; theſe turn a little upwards, and are 
terminated by oblong Buttons, and between them 
is a ſingle ſmall Style with a fimple Head. 

We uſually ſee the Filaments, Style, and But- 
tons, of a Colour different from the Flower; but 
in this Plant they are often of the ſame fine blue 
with the Petals, and appear as a Part of the Body 
of the Flower. 

This may at firſt View perhaps, perplex the 
Student who is ſeeking for them, to learn the 
Characters of the Plant; but it is a great Addi- 
tion to the Beauty of the Flower; for by this 
Means one uniform and univerſal blue is ſpread 
over the Top of the Plant; and the Eye is 
pleaſed with the Particularity, though we do not 
conceive, unleſs by ſuch an n. what 
it is which occaſions it. 

The two Filaments refer the Plant to the ſe- 
cond Claſs in the Linn Æ ax Syſtem, the Dian- 
dria; and the ſingle Style to the Monogynia. 


Culture of this VERONICA. 


It is a hardy perennial Plant which will live 
with little Culture, but it will not attain the full 
Vigour and Beauty we have deſcribed, unleſs 
ſome Care be allowed to it. 

The Seeds ripen very well with us; and tho' 
the parted Roots will grow freely, the Gardener 
ſhould remember that the beſt Way of propa- 
gating the Plant is by ſowing. | 
If the Method by, parting the Roots is uſed, 
no particular Care is required; they muſt be 
planted in Autumn, and ſhould be allowed a 
nich and deep Mould. 


placed cloſe together, and haye very ſhort Foat- | 


ſerved with Care til] the following Spring; a 


dem Hear,” Ur, want of Nourihinent ; but the. chen ch int the Nurſery, on a Bed of froh - Po- 


ſture Earth. 


When the Plants appear they ſhould be thin'd ; 
Ee. in May ſome of the moſt promiſing ſhould 
le 8 up, | and ſet at eight Inches aſunder 
jo. a ſecond Bed: in Beginning of September 
they thou ita be planted out, where they are 
to | remain, and ſhould be allowed a Yard Di- 
ſtance... - 
The Ground ouſt be * * Gom Wetah 
between them, and they muſt be frequently War 
| texed till chey are well rooted ; and the remaining 
Summer, while they are taking their Growth, 
the Scope they are allowed, and the frequent 
refreſhing} of the Ground, by breaking the Sur- 
face, and by watering: well, give them the full 
Strength of their Nature: from one good Root 
there will riſe eight or ten Stalks, and all will 


be well nouriſhed, and covered at their Tops 
with Spikes of Flowers. 


Every Autumn theſe Roots muſt be taken up, 


trim'd,' and planted again in a freſh Part of the 


Garden, or at leaſt in a new Parcel of Mould ; 
and let it be watched, which of them produce 
Flowers with the blue Buttons and Fllaments. 
This is a Degeneracy from the Nature and 
Uſe of thoſe Parts; for they do not contain a 
true Farina, or impregnating Duſt; nor do ſuch 
Plants ſo well ripen Seeds, but it is an Effort of 
Nature toward doubling the Flower. 

We have ſhewn on a former Occaſion, in what 
Manner the Filaments and Buttons become alter- 
ed in the firſt Approaches toward Doubleneſs in 
Flowers ; and this is the Effort Nature makes 
the ſame Way in the preſent Plant. 

Tis eaſy to conceive how noble an Appear- 
ance the numerous, Spikes of theſe F lowers muft 
make when the Petals were encreaſed; and ſome- 
thing very near that may be done, by marking 
thoſe Plants in which we ſee this Tendency to 
it ; and favouring the Diſpoſirion. 

If Seeds ripen perfectly upon ſuch Plants, 
they ſhould be ſaved with great Care, and 
ſown under all poſſible Advantages, as we have 


and beſide attempting the Improvement in a new 
Progeny, the old Roots themſelves ſhould be 
treated with particular Attention. They ſhould 
be allowed a richer Compoſt, and ſuffered to 
produce only a few Stalks, that thoſe may be 
better nouriſhed, 

By this Means may be produced whole Spikes 
of Flowers without one coloured Button ; and in 
the fineſt of them the Ends of the Filaments, 
and the Bodies of the Buttons, will be extended 
in Breadth till they reſemble Petals, and the 
Flower will have great additional Beauty. To 
what farther Degree this Improvement may be 
carried is yet undetermined. All the Plants of 


' Kennedy s Nurſery at Hammerſmith. 


| | CHAP. 


The Seed ſaved in Fu or Auguſt ſhould be pre- Auguſt 


directed for the raiſing other double Flowers; 


this Number are now in Flower in Lee and 
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Nen adds ſo much In Bia | 
as perfect Cleanlineſs ; tis ſeen'in a Garden 
as well is on all other Occaſions, and it is « Maxim 
to be regarded carefully at this Seaſon. * The | 
Borders are full of Flowers, and all looks gay and 
neh; the Gardener ſees the Reward of his long || 
preceding Toll, therefore let him not fall to uſe 
every little Addition to ſet it before the Eye in its 
full Glory. | 

Let bim begin by going round the Plants in 
Flower, trimifig each with an unwearied Hand. 
If an irregular Shoot appears let him take it off! 
Nature will return him an equal Quantity in a 
better Place; and he will gain by what in the im- 
mediate Act ſeems Loſs." If a decey d Leaf be 


ſoen any where let it be taken off; and let no 


Flower remain which is paſt its full Glow of 
Beauty. We have given the Reaſon before. 

As Birds will continue laying 
be remow d, ſo the Plant will ſend out new Shoots 
for flowering when the firſt are taken off; but if 
theſe be left, they will ripen Seeds, which is Nature's 
ultimate End in all her Works; and as no more 
are needed, few will be produced; nor will thoſe 
few be well nouriſhed, while the great End of 
ripening Seeds is going on r of che 
Plant. . 

The flowering Plants being thus trimm'd, 
and kept in Order, let him go over the whole 
Ground between with a ſmall Hoe. If he have 
obſerv'd our Cautions in the preceeding Weeks, 
there cannot be any great Growth of Weeds to 
deſtroy now; but this Operation will cut up the 
firſt Shoots, of whatever Kind the inceſſant La- 
bour of Nature may have ſcattered there; and at 
the ſame Time it will give an Air of Cleanneſs 
and of Culture to the Ground : nor is the Benefit 
confined to theſe Articles. The Mould will be 
more diſpoſed to receive and detain the Dews and 
Showers, by being thus broken, and the Plants 
will be ſeen with double Beauty becauſe of the 
clear Space between. 

After this Care the next is that of watering ; 
and all that remains beſide in regard to the flower- 
ing Plants is the Deſtruction of Inſects. 

How the Waterings are to be conducted we 
have ſhewn already; and the more particular the 
Gardiner is in that Reſpect, the better will be the 
ſucceeding Bloom. 

As to the Inſect Tribe they are as numerous in 
the Flower Garden at this Seaſon as in any other 


Part of the Ground, and they will be as mil 
chievous. 


The Leaves are as uſeful and as — to 
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are expoſed to the ſame Ravage. | | 

The- Caterpillars are the moſt miſchievous of 
all; and they are, with tolerable Attention, the 
moſt. eaſily deſtroyed. They will diſcover them. 
| ſelves to be upon the Plants by the gnayn Par 
of the Leaves; and as they haye no better Way 
ol hiding themſelves than by keeping at the back 
Part of the Leaves, it requires no more Trouble 
than the turning them up, to find the Devourers, 
| "When little Inſects crowd upon the Tops or 
among the Buds, they muſt, be attacked with 


Water ſtrongly impregnated with Tobacco Stalks 
and Soot : this is deſtructive of the Inſects with. 


out hurting the Plants; but there are ſome Kinds 
that are Hot affected by ir. In this Caſe there is 
no Way but to cut off that Part of the Plant, 


| and truſt to Nature for a new Supply. 
if her — | 


This is a Seaſon, at which, there is nothing 
againſt a quick Growth but Want of Showers, 
and that the careful Gardiner can very well ſupply. 

As ſoon. as he has taken off ſo much of the 
Plant as was infected with the Vermin, let him 
break the Surface of the Mould all about it, and 
give a gentle watering : this let him repeat every 
Evening conſtantly ; and let the Water be ſuch 
as has ſtood all Day in the Sun. He will thus 
give Vigour to the Roots, and a new Shoot or 
more will come in the Place of that he was neceſ- 
ſitated to remove. The Plant will flower later 
than otherwiſe, but this, far from a Diſadvantage 
in the Summer Flowers, is often a Thing very 
defirable. 5 

The cutting off the Part of the Plant which is 
covered with Inſects, is right in another Reſpect, 
in that it prevents the Miſchief from ſpreading to 
the neighbouring Plants; which if any of them 
are in a weakly State, it is otherwiſe very apt to 
do. | 

This is the Remedy for that very troubleſome 
Malady of the Summer Plants ; but a much bet- 
ter Method is td prevent it. 


We have ſaid before that Inſects are found in 
general on the weakeſt Plants; and are the Effect 
of that Miſchief they are ſuppoſed to cauſe. 

It will be found true in this Inſtance : of the 
tender Annuals now ſubje& to be infected with 
them, they will be ſeen univerſally on the 
weakeſt Plants. We have ſhewn how difficult it 
is to remedy the Miſchief, therefore let the Gar- 
diner provide in Time againſt it by good Culture 
of his Plants. 

The Method of raiſing theſe tender Plants in 
Hot-Beds, and by Degrees removing them into 


the 
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At the ſame Time there ſhould be given a Auguſt: 
good free Watering, and this will add greatly 


— but *tis practiſed in too careleſs and clumſy a 
Manner. To this is owing the ill State of the 


Plants; and to that the coming of theſe 
Inſects. 

Whoever looks into the common Garden at 
this Time, will ſee ſtunted Chineſe Aſtas, and 
even the French Marygolds, weak, dragling, and 
half ſtarved : In thoſe Places where more Attention 
has been ſhewn them, they are in Proportion 
ſo much better: but we ſeldom ſee them in 


their due Perfection. Where they are weakeſt and 
worſt, they are conſtantly moſt infected with In- 
ſects. 


Let the Gardiner therefore, who ſees the Effects 
of Want of Care this Seaſon, guard againſt it in 
Time for the next, by bringing the Plants for- 
ward with due Care, allowing them as much 
Room as we have ordered, and which is much 
more than is commonly allotted in their ſeveral 
Beds; and finally when they are to be brought 
into the open Air, by opening a Hole ſufficiently 
large, and diſpoſing the Earth well about them. 
After this, frequent Waterings, and the Uſe of a 
Water that is of a due Temper are the great Articles. 


I have ſeen Plants of all theſe Kinds ſtunted by 
Watering from a Pump, worſe than by Neglect of 
Watering ; and whenever Nature has received a 
Check, the Juices are vitiated, and the Inſect Em- 
bryos hatch. 

This general Care being taken, let our Gardiner 
look over ſuch particular Growths, as require a 


ſeparate Management. 

The Layers of Carnations and Sweet Williams 
which were put early under the Mould, will by 
this Time be very forward; they muſt be water'd 
once in three Days, and the beſt Time is two 
Hours before Sun: ſet. 


Oftener than this would keep the Ground 
too wet, but unleſs Showers prevent the Labour, 
thus often it ſhould always be done. 


Few are aware how much the Succeſs of Layers 
depends upon keeping the Earth in a due and 
uniform Temper. To make it too wet at ſome 
Times, and leave it to be dried again at others, 
is to invite and promote the ſhooting of Fibres 
one Week, and another to leave them to be 
parched up and periſh : This is the common and 
unartful Method, but *tis eaſy to fee how wrong; 
and to this Miſmanagement is owing the Loſs of 
many of the Layers in the tenderer Kinds; and 
the Poorneſs of a great Part of thoſe which out- 
live the Miſchief. 


The great Art in this Kind of Culture is to 
ſecure the Layer in its Place; and to give that 
Degree of Moiſture to the Mould, which will na- 
turally make it ſtrike Root; and continue the 
ſame Temper in it till thoſe Fibres which 
have been fo promoted to ſhoot, have attained 
Strength and Firmneſs. 

The tender Shrubs which were inoculated laſt 
Month will require to have their Bandages now 


| looſened, that the Sap may circulate freely. 
Ne 47. 


to the Succeſs of the Bud; for the more 
freely the Juices are thrown up toward it when 


it is thus far fixed, the more it will 
be united to the Stock. 

The firm Union of the two is the great 
Article of the Gardiner's Care; and this is a 
Period at which it is more in his Power to 
promote it than at any other. 

Theſe Articles are what inſure the Succeſs 
of Gardening; and theſe the practical People 
keep to themſelves, even when they moſt plau- 
ſibly affect to diſcover, for publick Benefit, the 
Secrets of their Art. 

"Tis thus Gardening, under all the ſpecious 
Pretences of teaching it, is continued in the 
Hands of the mean and ignorant; and this has 
ſtopped the Progreſs of the Art in England. 


What we have learned from Experience, 
and ſeen practiſed by the moſt ſucceſsful, we 
declare with Freedom ; and the Gardener has thus 
an Opportunity of knowing the Jittle manual 
Part; without which general Knowledge is of 
very limited Uſe. 

The Layers of the fineſt Carnations will now 


be fit to take off, They muſt be planted in 


ſmall Pots, one Layer in each, and the Mould 
being gathered up carefully about them, they 
muſt be watered, and ſet in a ſhady Place, 
till they have taken good Root. 

Every other Evening the Watering muſt be 
repeated, and when the Plants are very well 
rooted, they muſt be placed in a Situation open to 
the Morning Snn, and where there is a more free 
Air, 

In the Beginning of Oober they muſt be 
ſet up to the Rim in the Ground, and ſhel- 
tered by a ſloping Reed-hedge, as we have di- 
rected for other tender Kinds: or if the old 
Method be followed, of defending them by 
a Hot-Bed Frame, a great deal of Care muſt be 
taken to allow them Air at all. Times when the 
Days are mild. There is no Difficulty in defend- 
ing them this Way from Froſts; but if they 
are drawn up weak, the Miſchief will never 
be well recovered. 

The bulbous 1ris's will now begin to fade in 
Leaf and Stalk, and the Gardener muſt take this 
Opportunity of removing them. 

The withering of all that is above Ground 
ſhews the Roots to be in a State of Reſt, and 


it is at that Time they bear to be taken up 


and removed to a new Place, or refreſhed with 
new Compoſt. 

The Opportunity muſt be ſeized now it is 
offered ; for after a very ſhort Time, the Roots 
ſend out their Fibres for the ſucceeding Year, 
and at the ſame Time the Bud for the next 
Flower is form'd, and takes its flow but regu- 
lar Increaſe : therefore if the Root be taken 
up, after this the Progreſs of Nature is im- 
peded, and the Flower for the next Year is 
ſpoil'd. | 
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Avguſt. If the Roots have ſtood but a little beyond 
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Time, this is all that happens on 
the Removal: but if the Time have been 
ſuffered to elapſe further, the Bud for flower- 
ing is deſtroyed by the Check of the Removal, 
and no Flowers are produced the next Year. 
The Seedling Polyanthus's will be in a Condition 


to remove, and the ſame Method is to be 


obſerved which we directed for the Primroſe 
and Cowſlip Kinds on the ſame Occaſion. 
They muſt be ſet into the new Mould- with 
great Care, and the Surface well cloſed about 
the Roots: after this they muſt be watered 
once in two Days, and the Gardener muſt 
keep a careful Eye over them, to ſee they 
continue as planted, and have the Roots well 
covered, and the Mould cloſed about their 
Heads. | 


The Auriculas which have been ſhifted into 
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Time to Time, and the ſame Care taken that 


we have juſt direfted for the laſt Kind, of 
keeping the Roots welh covered, and the Mould 
regularly drawn about the Head. 

The Seaſon for planting the Hyacinth Ty. 
lip, and Anemone Roots, will ſoon come on, 
and every. Thing ſhould be prepared for it in 
Time. | | 
The Beds will require to remain ſome Tims 
to ſettle after they are made up; and even 
before this there ſhould be a laſt turning of 
the Heap of Compoſt: This is the proper 
Time for it. To. Y 

Let the ſeveral Parcels be very. well dry'q, 
broke, and turned over; and all Lumps rak'q 
out: let 'them be thrown up not in ſingle 
Heaps as at firſt, but in Ridges, and thus 


lie till the Time of making up the Beds, 


* 
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De care of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


ET a Piece of Ground under good Shade 

and Shelter be dug up this Week, and 

very well broke; and in this plant Slips of the 
double Roſe Campion. 

Let them be well buried in the ,Mould 
except their Tops, and as ſoon as the whole 
Quantity is planted, let them have a gentle Wa- 
tering, and repeat it every Evening till they 


are perfectly well rooted. 


As this Kind rarely ripens Seed, and is a 
very elegant and valuable Plant, every Method 


ſhould be taken of propagating and increaſing it : - 


the common Way is by parting the Roots in 
October, and this affords a very good Supply, 
as the Root in theſe Kinds increaſes very faſt ; 
but this is an additional Method : it gives an 
Occaſion of producing a Number of good Plants 


'at a different Seaſon; and the Increaſe of the 
Root is rather promoted than impeded by it. 


If the Sun come at any Time of the Day 


upon the Bed where theſe Slips are planted, 


it muſt be kept off by a Reed-hedge, and 
the Plants thus ſhaded, ſhelter'd, and watered, 


will ſoon begin to root. 


Toward the latter End of September they 
ſhould be taken up, and each planted in a ſe- 
parate Pot. They ſhould again be ſhaded and 
carefully watered till they are well fixed in the 
new Mould, and it will be very proper to 
take them up with a large Ball of the firſt 
Mould about them. 


They ſhould ſtand all Winter in a warm | 


and well ſheltered Place oppoſite the Morning 


Sun; and early in the following Spring they 


ſhould be removed with Care into larger Pots, 
ſhaking them out of the firſt with the whole Ball 
of Earth, trimming the Roots which hang on 
the Surface with Sciſſars, and giving them a 
good Watering. In theſe they will flower in 
great Perfection the ſucceeding Summer. 
This Week let the Gardener mark out the 
Ground where he propoſes to plant out his 


young flowering Shrubs, Foreſt, and Fruit Tree 
Stocks. 


Let him begin now to prepare for them by 
trenching the Ground. Let it be dug deep, and 
broke fine; and by this Means it will be put in a 
Condition to receive the Rains and Dews with 
Advantage. 


As the Trees which are planted in Nur- 
ſeries are to be removed afterwards into other 
Places, they ſhould by no means have too 
rich a Soil in this Place; for they would 
never come to any thing, if that into which 
they were removed, were to be poorer: as 
Dung is for this Reaſon forbidden in the 
Nurſery, there is the more Occaſion for giv- 
ing the Soil in that Place all other Advan- 
Our Pupil has learned by this Time, that 
the. two Articles which favour the Growth of 
Plants and Trees, are Richneſs and Freſhneſs of 
the Ground: as the firſt is forbidden by this 
plain Reaſon, the other ſhould be by all means 
encouraged. 

A perfectly freſh Soil is that in which nothing 
has grown: and the Value and Advantage of 


this is very well known: the next Thing to an 
I unexhauſted 


freſh Earth and ſhaded, muſt be watered fle 
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is what we propoſe on the preſent Occa- | bandman, means, by Tillage anſwering the Pur- 
Fo | poſe of Dung. | 
The Rains, Dews, Winds, and Sun, mellow; If all that he has advanced is not true, there 
enrich, break, and moulder the Particles of the | is enough of Fact for the preſent Purpoſe : and 
Earth thus turned up looſe to their Influence; | although the ſame Field will not by this Method 
and this is the Operation of Nature in reuniting, | bear for ever ſucceſſive Crops of Wheat without 
or refreſhing the Soil: let it be allowed in the | Manure, the Ground of the Nurſery will in rea- 
full Extent to the Earth in the Nurfery, and no- Iity be made by this Means only, fit to receive 
thing more will be required: the Way to do | and ſupport the ſeveral Kinds of Trees in perfect 
this is by trenching and turning up the Mould. Order for their future Removals. 
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s K.C T. III. 
POM OM A, or the FRUIT- GARDEN. 


VER Day let the Gardener repeat his 
Attendance and Care of the Fruit Trees: 
tis all that is required of him in this Part of 
the Ground, and the Effect will be of the great- | the Raſpberry Plantation at this Time. 


eſt Conſequence, Loet the Branches be placed in Order, diſtant 
The Race of Inſects are . A EH they | Dom one another, and kept from dangling; a 

encreaſe quick, and preſently over-run what is | few Stakes will be very ufeful for this Pur- 

neglected : only, what is well defended, and well | paſe, and the Gardener ſhould all the Time 

watched, can eſcape them. | have in his Head the Conſtruction of an Eſpa- 
'The Vials of Honey or Syrup for the Recep- | lier Hedge. 

tion of Flies ſhould. be repleniſhed every Day: He is not expected on this Occaſion to prac- 


every Morning and Evening the Gasdener ſhould | tife the regular Method of making thoſe Hedges ; 


look for Snails and Slugs, * in the full Sun | bur their original Inſtitution was of the ſame 
for Caterpillars, 


| Nature with what is required here. The Boughs 
Let him obſerve the Fruit and the Leaves; | are to be kept free and clear from one another, 


and when they begin to be hurt, let him took and in à good Poſition. Where they are only 
the more carefully for the Deſtroyers. | firaggling and irregular, this Method will reduce 
If any Tree appear in worſe Order than the | all to order; where they are too thick, the Gar- 
others, let the Ground be turned up about the | dener muſt not fail to cut away ſome of them : 
Roots, and watered; or if this do not appear tis better to ſacrifice a few of the Fruit than 
ſufficient, let a little of ſome of the light Com- ſpoil the whole, 
poſts which are well enriched, and have lain a When the Shrubs are thus brought to > order , 
long Time in the Air, be ſprinkled over the | let the Ground be dug up between the Rows, 
Surface, and a good Watering be given to waſh and the Mould broke very fine on the Surface. 
in the Virtue, They will after this be ſeen to grow with new 
The Raſpberry Beds will now require a parti- Vigour, and the Fruit will be of the true delicate 
cular Management, little regarded, or little un- Flavour. 
derſtood by the Generality of Gardeners. They The great Art is chuſing the proper Time, 
are in full Vigour ; the Fruit is ſet upon them; and this, Obſervation muſt tell the Gardener ; for 
and the Buſineſs is to ripen it well. Seaſons vary ſo much, that no exact Rule can be 
* Let him remember what we have ſaid on dif- laid down about it. The Art is to hit upon that 
ferent Occaſions, that a free Paſſage of Air all Seaſon when the Fruit is coming faſt to Matu- 
about Fruit, of whatever Kind, is the true and | rity, but is yet firm on the Branches. 
the only Way of ripening it well; and that at | 


the Seaſon of ripening, a great deal of Nouriſh- 
ment is required, tho' Watering is prejudicial. 
Upon theſe two Points turns the Management of 
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HUSE a well ſheltered Piece of the Ground | watered every i hain till they are 'perfocty 
for Spring Onions : this Week is the beſt | rooted z. and afterwards once in three Days to 

Time in the whole Year for ſowing of the | promote their ſpeedy Growth. 1 
Seeds, Let the Mould be made very fine, and] As they encreaſe in Bigneſs, the Ground mug 
the Seed thrown on pretty thick. be weeded and broke between them; and when 

When the young Onions appear they may be | they come for Uſe, they ſhould be carefully pick. 
thin'd where they riſe in Cluſters ; and they muſt | ed out in ſuch manner as to leave the Ground 
be kept well weeded, and from time to time re- | free, and equal between the Remainder. Thus 
freſhed by gentle Waterings. they will improve from the Time of the firſt 

At the Approach of Winter ſome Preparation Gathering. 
ſhould be made for ſheltering the Bed in extream The ſeedling Beds of Chinn muſt be 
ſevere Weather by a Mat or Canvas. The Onion | thin'd ; the Plants that are taken up ſhould not 
is not ſo tender as to give the Gardener a'great | be thrown away, but removed into another 
deal of Trouble on this Head z but it will be Bed; and after this the Seed - bed muſt be 
proper to keep off the Effets of .the mat vio-" | Wieded. | | | 
lent Froſts. This muſt be repeated from Time to Time. 

This Week it will alſo be proper to plant out | The tranſplanted Seedlings muſt be carefully 
ſome Lettuces to come in toward Autumn. A watered; and the Bed often refreſhed in the 
great deal will depend in this Matter upon the | fame Manner. 
Choice of a Place; and this ſhould now be ſe- * n be 4 en Advantage u the whole 
lected with Care. Growth, to bring them forward now, and this 

The Lettuces we are about to plant out will | will be che moſt effectually done by frequent 
continue till the Froſts deſtroy them; therefore | Waterings ; for the Warmth of the Seaſon, with 
let the Gardener ſelect a Place whete they have | that Aſſiſtance, will have great Effect. | 
leaſt Power : a warm Border under a Wall, and The whole Ground muſt be kept weeded ; 
defended by a Reed-hedge, if expoſed from either | and the Generality of the Crops will be greatly 
End, will be the right Choice; and the Mould | forwarded by theſe Waterings. The Weeds on 
ſhould be dug a full Spade deep, broke very | Dung-hills, and waſte Places near che Ground, 
fine, and the Lettuces allowed a Foot and half | ſhould alſo be pulled up | now to prevent the 
Diſtance. ee. | 

They muſt be planted with great Care, and | 
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FLORA, or the PIEASURE-GARDEN. 


r 


Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


1. YELOW HEMEROCALLIS. 


HIS is a very beautiful Flower, known 
to the Gardener familiarly, and de- 
ſcribed by all the Writers on Botany, 


though under different Names. CLus1vs calls 


it, Lilio aſphodelus luteus; and C. Bavnineg, Li- 
lium luteum Aſpbodeli radice: the yellow Lilly 
Aſphodel; others, Lillium non bulboſum. — LIx- 
NAUS ſeparates it with Reaſon from the Lillies ; 
and calls the Genus Hemerocallis, To diſtinguiſh 
this Species, he adds, Scapo ramoſo, corollis mono- 
petalis : branched Hemerocallis, with Flowers of 
one Petal. The Diviſion into Segments is deep, 
but the Name is accurate and juſt. 

The Root is altogether unlike that of the Lil- 
lies; compoſed of numerous, oblong, tuberous 
Parts, with many Fibres. The Colour is yel- 
lowiſh, and the Taſte ſweetiſh. 


The Leaves are long, hollowed, narrow, 


pointed at the End, lightly ſtriated, and of a 


pale yet agreeable green. 


The Stalk is lender but firm, two Foot high, 


of a pale green, and naked except for two or 
three leafy Films. 


The Flowers are numerous and elegant. They 
we large, of a very delicate yellow, and of an 
extreamly fragrant Scent. 

Numb, XLVIII. 


Each riſes naked from the Footſtalk, and is nar- Auguſt, 


row at the Baſe ; expanded to the Top, and cut 
very deeply into ſix Segments. The tubular 


Part at the Baſe is ſhort, and the Segments turn 
back at their Ends. 


In the Centre ſtand ſix Filaments, a little 
ſtooping, and of theſe the upper ones are ſhorter 


than the others: the Buttons are oblong and in- 
cumbent. 


The Style which riſes from a roundiſh fur- 
rowed Rudiment, is ſlender, ſimple, and crowned 


with a ſmall Head. 


The Student will ſee that the ſix Filaments 
refer the Plant to the Hexandria of Linn avs, 
and the ſingle Style to the firſt Section of that 
Claſs, the Monogynia. | 

Our Gardeners Names for it are as various as 
thoſe of the earlier Writers : all unartful ; but all 
formed upon ſome of its Qualities. They call 
it the Day Lilly, from the ſhort Duration of the 
Flowers; the Tuberoſe Lilly, from the ſweet 


Scent of the Flowers reſembling the Tuberoſe, 
and ſome. the Yellow Tuberoſe. 
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Auguſt. | | The Plant muſt be propagated by Root: for 
Culture of this HeMsROCALLIS. 


PI. 48. 
Fig. 2. 


The Plant is native of the northern Parts of 
Europe; it gilds the Meadows of Bohemia ; and 
in Hungary perfumes the Air in ſome Plages for 
many Miles. It loves a deep black Mould with 
moderate Moiſture. 


Hence the Gardener who acts upon the Prin- 


ciples of Reaſon, is to deduce the Method of 
its Culture. No artificial Heat can be needed for | 
a Plant which naturally lives in fo cold a Cli- 
mate; nor can any Soil ſuit it ſo well as its native 
Meadow Earth; enriched, without altering its 
Quality. It is to be managed thus: 

Mix together four Buſhels of black Mould 


from under the Turf in a rich Meadow, two 
Buſhels of River Mud, and one Buſhel of old 


Cow Dung. Throw theſe together in a Heap in 
Autumn, and let them lie till the Q&Zober fol- 
lowing. Then chuſe a Part of the Flower Gar- 
den where there comes little Sun, and where 
there is the Shade of ſome Trees. 


Dig out the Mould two Spades deep, and 
throw into the Place firft. a Foot Depth of pure 
freſh Earth from a Meadow, and then this 
Compoſt. Level the Surface, draw Lines a- 
croſs and lengthwiſe, and a Foot and a half Diſ- 
tance, and in the Centre of ä open a 
Hole. 


thoſe Kinds which increaſe at the Root fo abun. —__ 
dantly, rarely ripen Seeds. 

\ In Ofober let the old Roots be taken up and 
parted, and one good ſeparated Root planted in 
each Hale. Cover them an Inch and half, and 
keep the Ground clear from Weeds : Nature will 
do the reſt. 

After this, every Autumn the Roots ſhould be 
taken up, and reduced to a proper Quantity; 
and the Compoſt dug out, and.its Place ſupply'd 
with a freſh Parcel. 

This Compoſt which is taken away may be 


of Soil ; for though it will not ſupport the ſame 
Root again in chat full Lutze we erpect for 
theſe Flowers, it is not exhauſted. 

This may be the Practice of the Gardener alſo 
on many other Occaſions : the Compoſt removed 
| from the Bed of one Plant, may be uſed for ano- 

ther which requires the ſame kind of Soil : bur 
4 have found that on many Occaſions, it is ab- 
| ofutely neceſſary to remove the Earth in which 
a Plant has grown, and to give freſh, in order to 
keep it in Perfection. 

This Particularity is not limited by Nature to 
Flowers, but reigns among the meaneſt Plants, 
Scordium, which is as hardy as any Herb we have, 
will not grow in any tolerable Condition, for a 
Continuance of Time, upon the ſame Ground. 


P 


GREAT RED 


The Gardener knows the Stock Julyflower too 
well to be miſled about its Figure; but it is 
needful he be told Linnavs has given it the 
Name Cheiranthus. 

That Author has in many Caſes altered the 
Names of Plants boldly ; thoſe who have not 
entered into his Reaſons have ſaid arbitrarily ; 


2, 


but to judge of his Motives, Men muſt take in 


the whole Compaſs of the Science : all lay before 
him when he made theſe Innovations; and to 
thoſe who entertain the ſame comprehenſive View 
they will be found juſt, and neceſſary. 

Thoſe who have leſs general Knowledge, owe 
his great Name the Reverence to believe, that 
has been needful which appears ſuperfluous, and 
that right, the Reaſons of which they do not com- 
prehend. : 

There is no Writer on Plants, or on Garden- 
ing, who has not named this elegant Genus ; 
fruitful of Varieties, and comprehending many 
diſtin Species which afford them. 

They have, in general, treated of the Plant 
under the Name Leucoium, with the Additions of 
Sativum, duplex, purpureum, roſeum, and violaceum : 


the double Garden Leucoium, with purple, vio- 


let, or white Flowers. Our Gardeners name it 
the Stock Fulyflower, or ſimply the Stock. 


The Latin Name Leucoium has been uſed with | 


3 


CHEIRANTHUS. 


| the Addition of Bulboſum for a very different 
Plant, and to that Linn avs alſo has aſſigned it: 
we know how vague and various a Senſe the 
Engliſh Name Julyflower bears; and when the 
Gardener underſtands the Reaſon of the more 
modern Term Cheiranthus, he will judge that it 
ought to ſupplant * Engliſh as well as the old 
Latin one. | 

To this generical Name Linxnavus adds 33 
the Diſtinction of the ſingle Species, to which 
the double Flower we deſcribe here owes its 


canis, ſiliguis apice truncatis, compreſſis, caule ſuf- 
fruticoſo: woody ſtalked: Cheiranthus, with lan- 
ceolate, undivided, obtuſe, hoary Leaves, and 
compreſſed Pods with abrupt Tops. 

The Name is long, but the Species of Chei- 
ranthus are numerous. 
| The Root is thick, woody, white, and hung 
with innumerable long Fibres. 


The Stem is ſingle, upright, woody, tough; 
of a whitiſh Colour, covered with a light Down, 
and half a Yard in Height. At the Top it di- 
vides into numerous Branches which throw them- 
ſelves every Way with a wild, but not ungrace- 
ful Irregularity, and are of the Length of the 
main Stem. 

The Leaves are | oblong, undivided, broadeſt 


toward 


uſed for other Plants which require the ſame king | 


Origin, folits lanceolatis, integerrimis, obtufis, in- 
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Auge roward the Middle, covered with = thick hoary 
Matter, and of a pale greyiſh green. 


\ 


The Flowers are very numerous, and very 
beautiful : they cloath the extream Parts of all 
the Branches, and are large, double, of a round- 
ed or roſy Form, and a very ſweet Scent. Their 
Colour varies without Bound or Limitation. 

In the State wherein we have repreſented the 
Plant, and in which the Flowers grow largeſt of 
all, and moft regular, the Colour is a fine deep 
glowing red, properly a crimſon, with ſome ſmall 
Tinge of purple : but from this the Variation 

in ſeedling Plants runs into the deepeſt Violet, 
and thro alt the Degrees of Paleneſs imo ablo- 


lute white. 


Theſe are the fimple Colours, but the Flowers 


are capable of an endleſs Variegation, by the 


mixing of two of theſe in the various Forms of 
Stripes, Spots, and Blotches. 

The Gardener who conſiders the Varieties 
which there are in the Colour red, taking it 
from the paleſt fleſhy Hue to the purple of the 
Violet, will know that there may be a vaſt Va- 
riety in the Diſpoſition of thoſe ſeveral Tincts to- 
gether. The white is an Addition beyond all 
theſe, and it ſets off all the various Dyes with an 
elegant Oppoſition. 

Theſe are the genuine Sources of Variety in 
the double and ſtriped Stocks, and few Flowers 
exceed them in Elegance. The botanical Student 


muſt be referred for the Characters to a ſingle | 


Flower. 

He will find this placed in a Cup compoſed of 
four Leaves, and of a flatted Form : the Leaves 
which form it are hollowed, upright, parallel, 
and convergent, and the two which ſtand out- 
wards have a Prominence near the Baſe. 


The Body of the Flower is in this ſimple State 


| compoſed of four Petals : theſe are placed croſs- 


wiſe, and are broad and ſhort, but they have 
very narrow Baſes of the Length of the Cup. 

In the Centre are placed ſix ſlender Filaments, 
they all ſtand parallel: four of them are of the 
Length of the Cup, and the two others ſome- 
what ſhorter; theſe ſtand within the prominent 
Leaves of the Cup. 


The Buttons are upright, ſplit at the Baſe, and 
pointed, and turned back a little at the Top. On 
each Side the ſhorter Filaments are preſſed by a 
nectariferous Gland. 

In the Bottom of the Flower is placed the 
Rudiment of the Fruit: it is ſquared ard edged, 
and equals the Filaments in Length. 


The Style is very ſhort and flatted: and it is 
crowned with an oblong Head, thick, perma- 


nent, divided into two Parts, and thoſe turned 
back. 


The Seed-veſſel is a long Pod, with the Style | 


and Head affixed to the End in their natural ſhort 
Form. 
The Student knows that when four of the Fi- 


laments in a Flower are regularly longer than the 
wo others, the Claſs is characteriſed, not by the 


Number, but by this Diſproportion. The Plant Auguſt. 
is thus referred to the Tetradynamia. | 

The Subdiſtinctions of this Claſs we have ob- 
ſerved before are founded on the Structure of 


the Seed-veſſel, and this is by that referred to 
the Siliquoſe Kind. 


Culture of the ChEIRANTRHus. 


The innumerable Varieties of the Cheiranthus, 
or as it is called Stock Fulyflower, all are produced 
from this ſingle Species : they are ſeedling Varie- 
ties; and one Rule of Culture ſerves for the 
Production and Preſervation of them all. As 
this is a very eſſential Article in the Flower Gar- 
den, we ſhall give it at large as Experience di- 
res, and as the joint Teſtimony of thoſe who 
have been moſt ſucceſsful in raiſing this beauti- 
ful Flower, confirms. 


The Plant is a Native of the warmer Parts of 
Ewrope, and never thrives ſo well as near the 
Sea. This is its original Condition of Growth : 
this the Gardener wholly neglects: but by a 
due Attention to this, and an Obſervance of the 


known Rules, the Plant will be raiſed to the 
moſt full Perfection. 


The firſt Care will be the preparing a right 
Soil; and in this Article it is, the Source of Im- 
provement lies : this therefore muſt be at once 
made of a due Quality, and adapted to the natu- 
ral Condition. 

Let a Compoſt be made of theſe Ingredients; 
a Cart Load of fine Paſture Earth from under 
the Turf, half a Load of Pond Mud, and four 
Buſhels of large coarſe Sand, with the ſame Quan- 
tity of Cow Dung. Mix theſe into a Heap at 
this Time of the Year, and ſprinkle them with a 
Pail full of Sea Water; or if that cannot be had, 


uſe in its Place the ſame Quantity of Brine, and 
add a Buſhel of Wood Soot. 


This is to be expoſed to the Air all Winter, 
and to be frequently turned ; and once in the 
Time, when the Weather is froſty, half the Quan- 
tity of Brine or Sea Water that was uſed at firſt, 
muſt be thrown over it again. 


This prepared and laid up, let the Gardener 
mark Plants for Seeds. If he have Correſpon- 
dence with other Gardeners, he ſhould ſave the 
Seed from Plants in their Ground ; and the more 
remote the Place the better. 


Let him ſelect ſuch ſingle Stocks for Seed as 
are large, robuſt, well growing, and would natu- 
rally have a vaſt Multitude of Flowers; and 
ſuch as have in ſome Flowers ſomewhat above 
the proper Number of Petals, five, ſix or more : 
this is the firſt Tendency in Nature to Double- 
neſs; and this he ſhould carefully watch for the 
farther Improvement. 


Let the Plant which is thus marked ripen but 
a moderate Quantity of Pods, pulling off the 
other Flowers as they appear; but let all thoſe 
which have more than the four Petals, be ſaved 
for the Seed. | 

Let the Ground be cleared for a Yard every 
| Way 
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Agri Way round this, Plant, and well, dug:up-8t.; that 
Diſtance ; and let the Surface be broke nearer the 
Stem. Every Evening let the Plant have a good 


Watering, and tie up the Stem to a firm Stake to 


: 


prevent the rocking by Winds. 

Let the Ends of all the Stalks ee which che 
Seed is ſaved be nip'd off; and if there be any 
decayed Leaves about the Plant, let them alſo be 
picked clean away. When the Pods are. full. 
grown ceaſe the Watering. When the Seeds are 
hardened in them cut off the Pods, and lay 
them on a papered Shelf to dry. Aﬀer/a Fort 
night ſhake out the Seeds; ſpread them alſo for 
ſome Days upon the Shelf to harden, and then 
c 
Winter. 


In dhe firſt Weckt of the pril following, pre- 
pare a Piece of Ground in the Seminary: lexrit'! 


be open to munen and 
cold Winds. tt {0 OR 
Dig out the Mould theee — of « pate” 
deep, and fill up with the Compoſt : level the 
Surface, , ſcatter on the Seeds; and ſift over then 
a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame: MoulccC̃ůk 

When the Plants appear they muſt be third 
where they riſe too cloſe, and after _ my n 
have frequent Waterings. „an 

No Seedlings-are ee Gen ic 
than theſe; and various ſtrange Methods have 
been uſed to preſerve them. The moſt common 
Way is to ſow among the Stock ſome Radiſh 
Seed. They who adviſe this ſay; the Intent is 
that the Flies may faſten upon the young Radiſh 
Leaves, of which they are toad, and leave the 
Stock Plants. | 

He who has * the Miſteader of B Gar- 
deners through the whole Courſe of their Pro- 
feſſion, is Author of this Practice: how contra- 
dictory to good Senſe all muſt ſee, who enter upon 
the Profeſſion on Principles of Reaſon; and how 
miſchievous in fact let all thoſe ſay Who have ſeen 
their Seedlings half devoured, and the other half 
deſtroyed by it. 5 

Ic is true that the ſame Fly feeds upon the 
ſeedling Radiſh, and the ſeedling Stock; and. 
true that it is fonder of the Radiſn than of the 
other; or than of any thing elſe: but who ſhall 
ſay, that when the Radiſhes are devoured, or 
ſpoiled, it will not fall upon the other Nope," hs 
natural Food, after them. 


If a large Quantity of Radiſhes be ſown, the 
young Stocks will be drawn up weak, and ſpoiled 
them; and if there be only a ſmall Proportion, 
the Flies are invited to the Place by them; and 
when they are conſumed, they will certainly 
faſten upon the others. Certainly the inviting 
thoſe Inſects to the Place, which there is the 
greateſt Reaſon to fear, is the worſt. Policy that 
could be preſcribed. 

In the Place of this chin 8 let the 
Gardener who ſtudies his Profeſſion rationally, 
conſider what it is that makes his ſeedling Stocks 
liable to the Miſchief of theſe Inſects, and he will 
know how to propoſe a reaſonable Safeguard. 

= 
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ins: without theſe they ſoon fade: their Juices 


br them in moderate Quantity twice every Day. 
J 


| In the later End of Moy lee/another Bal of 


n taken Root z, and after that they will require only. 


0 — —— _ . — —— — 


We. baue told Him chat all | Plants. arg bie Augut 
Inſects in Proportion as they art in avigkly State. —— 


and, tis exactly {o in this Inſtance... 
The ſeedling Stocks require repeated Water- 


ſtagnate, and the Swarm of Pevourers appears. 
This is the Cauſe, and the Remedy is eaſy, 


The young Plants muſt not be chilled, or over- 


Lowed with Water, but 
plied with it. Therefore the Method is to give 


n this Management they ſet out with a vigorous 
Growth, and continue it without any Check, and 


| neyer once fo che Fla attach, them when ths 


Compoſt be made for them juſt by —— 
but larger: the ſame Situation 45 proper ;. 
the nearer | Beds are, the leſs Damage «| che bie 
will get in t Removal. 4 208 net 3: > 
Le ade Surface, of this, new. Bed be, leveled, 
and Lines drawn. upon it e er at ive 
etz Diſtance. 
In the Centre of ey wire Ge © one of the 
Plants from the Seed-bed, _ when all are in, 
give them a gentle Watering, ſhade them by a 
Reed- hedge, and repeat the Watering tal they 
are perfect! rooted : after this let them be con- 
ſtantly n 
till the End of Aaguſt. 
Kt that Time let a large Bed be made vp for 
them in the Flower Garden, and-Jet them. be 
taken up in the Evening of a cloudy Day, and 
planted in it at two Foot Diſtance. . | 
They muſt be watered and ſhaded till they have 


to be kept clear from Weeds, and now. and then 
refreſhed with Water in common with the other 
Plants. 
They will flower the next Ye ear, and there will 
be among them ſeveral common fingle Kinds; 
ſome ſingle of better Colours, and with more 
than the common Number of Petals 3 and ſe- 
veral very fine double ones. © 
The ordinary Kinds muſt be pulled up as foon 
as the Flowers open: this will give more room 
to the others: the ſelect and fine ſingle Kinds 
muſt be marked for Seed and the. fine double 
ones managed with all Care to promote the Full- 
neſs and Beauty of their Flowers. 
The Seeds ſhould be ſaved from the fineft ſingle 
Kinds as directed before, and ſown in the ſame 
Manner for a Supply: the Plants never flower 
ſo ſtrong, or ſo well as the firſt Seaſon; and 
it is beſt to Epend upon Seeds for an annual 
Store. 
The Seeds ſaved from theſe Plants will not 
fail to produce the Gardener many double and 
very fine Flowers, but the beſt Method is to 
exchange them annually with ſome Perſon of In- 
tegrity at a Diſtance. This Sort of Intercourſe 
is eaſy, for it ſerves the Purpoſes of both Par- 
ties. 
The fineſt Flowers may be ' propagated b) 


planting Slips or . of the Plant: but w 
nev 
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1well, not flower-fo troog, as | 
— Seed 0 


double Stock, and all its Varieties: there are Auguſt. 


beſides this ſome of a ſharter Growth, which 
muſt be managed accordingly. Of theſe we 
ſhall. ſpeak in their Place on a ſucceeding ' Oc- 
caſion. 


Gd. 5. ORANGE HAWKWEED. 


This is 2 Plant very common in gur Ger- 
dens, and by its Singularity very well deſerving 
to retain its Place there: the old Authors 
have all deſcribed it; but under different Names. 


The Hawkweeds were eaſily known, and this 
appears ſo plainly to belong to them, that one would 
wonder it ſhould at any Time have been refer'd 
to any other Genus; but we find the Generali 


calling it Peloſella major, and Auricula muris 5. 

panica: great Mouſe-ear, aud Spaniſh Mouſe-car. 
pt ay ig 3p bg bg bp 

call it Golden Mquſe-ear, and they have a cant 


Name for it [alſo which has been in Uſe more . 


than a hundred Tears, Grim the Collier. Lix- 
v refers it to the Hewkweeds, and diſtin- 
it by the Addition of Hieracium,  Faliis 

integris b benen, 0s pieſ cammbiſero: 
entire air with a hairy, bebe - 

Thoſe _ have ck refer d — | 
weed kind, have diſtinguiſhed it by che Name 
Hortenſe, Garden Hewkweed, and they have added 
tho in odd Terms, the Colour of the Flower. C. | 
Bavninz . ſays, Floribus , atro - purpuraſcentibus : | 
with blackiſh, purple Flowers: but their Colour 
is a very. ſtrong. Orange Scarlet. 
The Root is oblong; purpliſh at the Head, 
white below, and hung with, many thick Fibres: 
beſides theſe it ſends out every Way a Kind of 
Tendrils, which take Root, again at their Ends, 
and ſpread and propagate it abundantly. | 

The Leaves. are numerous and large : their 
Colour is, a deep, blackiſh, green, and they are 
covered with firm and ſtiff Aha Hairs; they 
are oblong, undiyided, and of moderate Breadth. 

The Stalk is ſunple, upright, round, and al- 
moſt naked; a ſingle, . {mall Leaf ſometimes 
. adheres to it, rarely more: 
paler green than that of the Leaves, and it is 
covered with the ſame Kind of Hairyneſs : 


divides into no Branches, but at the Top | Sg | 


out into a tufted Head of Flowers. The Bot- 
toms of the Hairs, which cover the Stalk, are 
black, and they. appear at a Diſtance as ſo many 
black Spots upon its Surface: the Height of the 
Stalk is a Foot and a half, and the Crown of 
Flowers at its Summit is often five Inches in 
Diameter, but where there are fewer of them 
they are finer, 

Each Flower is ſurrounded by . a rough, 


Tm. Cup, and is itſelf rounded, radiated, 
© 48. 


its - Colour n a | 


and of a very fine N Colour; or "WY 
what redder than hat we e exactly mean oy" that 
Word. | 


One Flower always ſhews itſelf firſt upon the 
Plant, and paſſes through its State of Perfection, be- 
fore the others open. This is the moſt perfect 
and moſt beautiful : from this the Gardiner ſhould 
ſave Seeds; and in this the Botaniſt ſhould ſearch 
the Chatactets of the Plant. 

He will find the Cup thick, and compoſed of 
many narrow and unequal Scales Plac'd length- 
ways and incumbent. 

In this ſtands the general Flower, which is 
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Manner one over another, and all of the fame 


| Structure. 


Each Floſcule is form'd of, a ſingle Petal, and 
| is flat, narrow, and when perfect, cut in five 
Places at the End. 

To each of cheſe Floſcules bezog the male 
and female Parts of Impregnation , the male Parts 
are five very ſhort Filaments, with oblong and 
tubulated Buttons, growing . in F orm 
of a, Cylingler. 

The Style is dane ,of the Len of the F l 
ments, and has a double Head, the two Parts of 
which are equal; this riſes from the Rudiment 
of the Seed, which, when it ripens, is winged 


with Down. 
The Student knows that in this Caſe the. Coa- 


lefcence of the Buttons marks the Claſs of the 


Plant: it is one of the Syngeneſia. He has 


ſeen in many Inſtances, that the Flowers in the 
Plants of that Claſs are compoſed of tubular Floſ- 
cules in the Diſk, and a Verge of Rays of the 


flat or ligulated Kind: this is one of thoſe in 
which all the F loſcules are ligulated; and theſe 


Flowers are called imbricated, from the Floſ- 


cules lying one over another in the Manner of 
Tiles. 


The Sub- diviſions of the Syngeneſious Plants 


are formed upon the Manner of Impregnation: 
in this it is equal; for the Floſcules have each the 
male and female Parts perfect, and all ripen 


Seeds; therefore what one does for another, is 


returned in the ſame Manner. 


The Buttons impregnate their own Styles 


and thoſe neareſt them, and the Plant belongs 


to the Syngene/ia Polygamia æqualis. 
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—— i frequent wild in "ie "Southern Pit 
of Wege nor is it Lenk W e Wi 
ſee it flouriſh” perfectiy well oh the Nom 
tains of Stiitxerland. a loves 4 deep, hb 
Soil, and requires very little Care in the Cul 
ture. No Compoſt ſuits it better chan 'th 
common Mould of our Garden Borders, 
"the belt" Situation is Where there 9 me Shade 
and where there comes ſotne Moitturyy Wi 10 

It is to be raiſed from Seed; 6d che gre 

An, which none, tho? pointed 4 i 16” been 


. 8 . tt. 


Let tie e cd ae this 
| 


tz if left looſt, the lea Motion of the Air 
vin eafry .it .], wd eee eee e 

In the Beginning of :September: let this be ſown 
4 's rickſhaded-Pizces:of rourid; and when 
the Plants 'come up let them be thinn'd, weeded, 
and watered; They will live through. the Winter 
Fwichout Danger, and will flower in Perfection 
the ſucceeding. Seaſon. Aſter this they Will in- 
q.creaſe faſt by che Root; but 28. the Propagation 
by Seed id fo eüſy, it is beſt to Mot every 


"'Ufe to che Gardener, i ell 6 ee 
"*Þoranlcal Student. N 
Every one has heard of the Ber Flower, hes i 
Management in 4 Garden is fo Nile un 
Thir very few have ſeen the Plant; 
as the Form of the Flowers appears, fewer yet, 
til Lid Ws led the Way, have underſtood chem. | 
uit the" Plat is "worthy" of 4 Place Wehe 
Gealdens, none will doubt! and we” hal 
e „ flom Practice and Eixperieie) chat "athe? 
the raiſing it there requires à great deal of Ca 
ard Attention, yet when that Attention. is right! 
1 2pply'd,; it is as certain of Succeſs as in 


"this" vegetable Wonder; nor have tfiey faict too 


ieh of the Singolaftty, and perfect Mimickry of 


animal Nature in the Flower. ms:Þ 204 


WW 'Fanty bas been, in too many Caſes, bronght in 


to find imaginary Likeneſſes; but the Reſem- 
blance of a large humble Bee 5 6 frriking/in'this 
Flower, that Whete ir has grown by a Road- 
Side, Men have been feen to ſtrike at it with! 
their Whips as they Paſs'd by. ſuppoſing l a- 
real, living [nſe&, r. | | 


The young Gardener” muſt not be miptiredd, | 


after we have named the Difficulty of irs Culture, 
to hear of the Plant as a Native of our o- 


Kingdom; many of the more ſingular Plants of 
England are worthy a Place in Gardens, but are 
more difficult to be tailed there Uhr the Natives 
of the Indies. ad BIFL aft 


The Writers on Plants name two Kinds of the |. 
Bee Floter, both which" they univerſally refer to 
the Orchis Kind; and they are idiſtinguiſhed in 
Engliſh by the Names of che Bee, und Humòle 
Bee Orcbis. | 
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y Nature, have. hat I Tear, for „ Perfect as 
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Pl. 48. We enter on "is fie i cattle of > Plan 91 Theſe u y i the une Plant, 
Fig. 4. a Nature, Qualities, and ed nor is the Variatibn limited within that Com- 
much miſunderſtood; and . _ F FPaſt i according to the more! or leſs favpurable 
rhich Will be, h inde chen dl, Brig R f Cireumſtances of Growth the Flower will be 


larger or ſmaller, und there will be ſome Vari. 
atio in Colouting: in Gardens, when well ma- 
naged it exceeds all that is ſeen wild: it {wells 
| tothe full Size we have repreſented in the annexed 
Plate. So.BesLEx ſaw and figur'd it long ſince; 
{andfo'we have A I en #0 it flower un- 
Act our ow˖n Care. 


he Names by An dir Writers have 
called the Plant are Orchis ſuciflora, and Orehis 
. ſucum referens, Orthis Melittias, and | Orchis Sphe- 
goder, ſome Teſticulus Sphegodes, and others Saty- 
rium fucifloruin' all theſe Names, whether of Crit 
or Latin Origin, have the ſame general Mean- 
ing; chey tefer che Plant to the Orchis Kind, 
and _ * 3 f a Bee in the 
Flower: Ts, 

. t wes has entered into this Subjef more 
deeply. The numerous Plants, by preceding 
Writers comprehended under the general Name 
| Orchit, he has divided into three Genera: 1. The 
1 Orchis, properly ſo called. 2. The Satyrium. 
3. The Opbrys. Theſe are kept ſeparate by the 
| following Particulars :.In the Orchis there is a Spur 
or Horn to the Flower: this is the Nectarium run- 
ning out behind. In the Satyrium the Nectarium Is 
alſo placed behind, bur it is not horn d or pointed, 
but inflated and doubled ſo as to reſemble 3 
Scrotum : in the Ophris the Nectarium is 2 de- 
pendent Lip, cut into two Parts, and denticula 
on each Side: theſe comprehend, under the three 
diſtin Heads, the Plants in general by other 
ranged together as Orchiss; and it will be found 
by this accurate Diviſion, that the Bee Flower 8 
not come under the Orchis but the Ophrys 
Beſides theſe, ſome particular Plants have been . | 
nominated Orchis's, which having the Neftarivm 
val; fern, and forniſh'd* with an oval EI: 


are referred to another Genus, the . 
property 


Und dry'd upon a Shelf ina Sheet fam Avgy 
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And BNE VMS and Mon ts os Monkey and Beetle | 
Orchis; will be all comprehended. All thoſe | 


| the Helleborine ; and others 
—— ee placed with che Arethuſa and; Cypripedium, 


_ 1 kavinig Flowert altogether diſtin, tha ey 
leſs accurate Writers by this general Name. 
Fot the farther” aſcertaining: this Species, the 
Ber Flower; it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
Lix#,2vs does not allow it a diſtindt Name, 
or ſepaniteBxitence from the Fly Orchisand ſome 
roots 19\ | ot, 
Beſides che tw] Ber n we ww 
* 4 greater and hleltr Fly Orabir, u blut 


W n 


ld & yellow Fly Orchis a Spider Orebii, and the 
ie Alb theſe Lr W us refers to one Head, and 
conſiders them as Varieties from the Accidents of 


Growth, all referable to one common Species. 
This he calls the Inſeniferous Opbrys; and he ob- 
ſerves, that although the ſeveral Kinds have, to 
a-ſuperficial Eye, very evident Marks of Dil- 
tinction, yet, oft a more accurate View, they. 
vill be found all deduced from one original Stock, 
and, that different as their Forms appear, is 
no Mark of abſolute Separation. PA” 


On this Conſideration. he refers; . all to 


— 


ode Species “ und hreing/ by the Characr o 
\ the” NeRtariumy before removed this from the 
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imagine that they are real Flowers. 

Let the Student underſtand, chat wild as well as 
in the Garden there are various Appearances in 
them, Nature ſporting in an unbounded Freedom; 
and let him alſo recollect there is more than one 
Kind of che Inſect; when the Flower is in Per- 


Jfection, if be will bring the commoneſt Kind 


of Humble Ber which is the largeſt but one, 
to thg Haut; and he will find the Reſemblance 

ſthengthened, not hurt, by chat clbſe Compariſon. 
1, The: Parts are theſe; the Rudiment of the 


Serd -yeſle] ſupports the Flower naked, for there 
is no Cup. _.., 

The Petals. are oblong : they are five in Num- 
ber, three larger, and two ſmaller ; and the Nec- 
tarium, which forms a Kind of Lip, hangs down. 
This is the whole Flower. There riſes with 
each an oblong, narrow, leafy Film; and it is in 

Nectarium, that we ſee the Form and Colour- 
SS of the Bee: the Petals are purpliſh; and have 
cache Rib of gen. 

The, Top. of the Nectatium is alſo of a duſky 
Colour, pot. without ſome Tinge of purple. 


© Orchis to the Ophrys'(Kind; he adds, as, the |, The, Body of it, which hangs down, is rounded, 


/Diſtin&tion of the Species, Bulbis ſabrotundis, , caule - 
foliaſo, nefarii labs ſubquinque-lobo > Ophrys with a 


leafy Stalk, and with the Lips of the Nectarium 


marked by five flight Diviſions. 


{93 192 & 


24 ' | 1 
This is che proper Name of the Bee Flower, | 
"this will be found to ſeparate it from all the other 


Species; and under this the Flies and 


are therefore to be conſidered as accidental 


Changes; and although tis may appear bold 
and arbitrary on the firſt Conſideration, yet he 
ho has ſeen what Culture effects upon the Flower 
in the preſent Inſtance, will W 
che Determination. Aeg 


The botanical Student will not think thus 


much miſapplied in explaining the Nature of 
Jo fingular a Plant, to whofe Deſcription we ſhall | 


ow proceed, and afterwards to its Culture. 
The Root is compoſed of two roundiſh Bulbs, 


white, large, Juicy, and of a pleaſant, ſweetiſ 
Taſte. 


The Leaves are Waadt oblong, moderately 
broad, of freſh green, undivided at the Edges, 
ribb'd lengthwiſe, and pointed. They grow in a 
various and uncertain Manner, ſome obliquely, 


, Tome flat upon the Ground, and others riſing with 
the Stalk, ' whoſe firſt Shoot appears very ſoon 


after them. 

The Stalk is round, upright, and a Foot in 
Height, of a pale green, and Juicy. 

The Leaves are few upon it, and they ſtand 
irregularly, they are oblong, and rib'd as thoſe 
from the Root, 


The Flowers are placed at Diſtances one above 
another, and they are in the higheſt Degree con- 


ſpicuous. They reſemble in Form and Colouring 


I 


hairy, and very much of the Shape and com- 
mon Colour of the Body of a Humble Bee, 
duſky and blackiſh. 


The Colour is of à different Tinct, as been 
| in, various Lights, and has a velvety. Appear- 
ance. Upon this ground Colour there are diſ- 
pare ſeveral Streaks of a tawney yellow, which 
alſo ſhew, themſelves variouſly according to the 
Light; and there are ſome Lines of white alſo ele- 
gaptly. diſpoſed. principally on. the under Part, 
and toward the Head. in the upper. 
This is the moſt perfect State of the Flower, in 
| chis Condition we are ſure to find it wild, where 
all Things favour; and to this State it may be 


brought in Gardens: neither are we to ſuppoſe 


becauſe we ſee the Flower ſmaller, or the Colour- 
| ing otherwiſe diſpoſed, that the Species is diſtinct. 

The Filaments are only two; they are fixed to 
the female Part, and are terminated by upright 
Buttons, which are defended by the inner Edge 
of the Nectarium. 


The Rudiment of the Fruit which ſupports the 
Flower is twiſted, the Style is ſingle, and is 


and crowned with a ſmall Head. 


We have told the Student that when the 
Filaments grow to the Style or female Organ, 
this Situation, and not their Number, marks 
the Claſs of the Plant. This is by that Character 
refer d to the Gynandria ; and the Subdiſtinction 
to which it is to be refer'd is that of Diandria, 
eſtabliſhed on the Number of thoſe Filaments. 

This is a claſſical Character on other Occaſions, 
but where the Claſs is marked by the Diſpoſition 
of the Filaments, their Number only makes a 
Subdiſtinction. 


The Seed - veſſel, which follows every Flower, 
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fixed to the interior Edge of the Nectarium, 


{ the great dark, Humble Bee; ſo regularly; that one * 
ſtarts at the Sight, and cannot, without Recol- —— 
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Milkons of. the Seeds which the Winds Mn 
ſcarce one falls where it can ſhoar. + Ca | 

: It is found principatly on de bal Sus 
old Gravel Pits, where there has been Time for 
a flight Covering of Graſs z and ſometimes in the 


latter Places the Flower is uſually ſmall ;' where 
there is Mn 
the due Perfection. 

1 have found it r High — 
on the Edge of Charitos Fort in Suſſex : 
Lixn@vs's Opinion is extreamly comfirm'd 


2 
Place. | 


The late Duke of Richmond, to whom I ſhew'd 

it there about ſixteen Years ago, and with whom | 
1 afterwards ” annually viſited the Plate, ſhared 
the Aſtoniſhment with me of 'ſceing the ſtrange 
Vncertainty of the Flower. 
We never failed to find ſome Plants of it 
there, though there were never many; Er or 
eight perhaps ſcattered over à Spot of two hun- 
dred Yards ſquare, where there was clear Ground, 
and ſome free Air as well as Shelter. It is cer- 
tain that we ſometimes found theſe Plants to be 
of the Kind called Fly -Orchis's, and at other 
Times of the true and genuine Bee Kind: this 
ſhews chat theſe,” however long underſtood as di- 
ſtinct Species, are no more than Varteties of the 
ſame Plant; and one Thing more which an unaltered 
Experience of ſeveral Seaſons confirmed, was, that 
a rainy Lear certainly ſhewed us the Flowers 
ſmall, and of the Fly Kind; and a warmer 
bene 
Form. 


The e Duke of: Poland, u em del 
Science of Botany has great Obligations, and 
-whoſe Name would be often echo'd as its Patron, 
if he did not eclipſe that Title by yet greater 
Qualities, preſerves this Plant in er Perfec- 
tion. | 

The Place is one of thoſe old Gravel Pits where 
it delights to grow, and where Nature's Hand 
firſt ſcattered the light Seeds. That Nobleman 
has encloſed this Spot within the Limits of his 
Ground; and it flowers. there annually with more 
Regularity, in Form, and Colouring, than it 
ever does in Places more expoſed to the Uncer- 
tainty of the Seaſons : I have obſerved. it there 
many Years, and always fine; not of the largeſt 
or the deepeſt Kind, bur very elegant and expreſ- 
ſive. 

From this which we ſee in Nature we muſt 
learn the great Leſſon of its Culture. It may be 
raiſed on the Edges of Wilderneſſes, but it will 
there be liable to many Diſadvantages : the rug 

3 
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looſe Earth upon the Edges of Woods. In theſe | 


and } 


che Stulle and Leaves of the Plants will be | in a 

Let the Gardener * his Time wen 
are juſt faded, and then take up the Roots. 

In this there muſt be a great deal of Care 
uſed. He is not to ſuppoſe he takes up all the Root 
of an Orthis who gets the double Bulb: : the Fi- 
bres run to a great Depth, and ſpread a great 
Way; and unleſs theſe are brought up entire, and 
delivered. uninjured to the new Soil, there i 
no Hope of ſucceediig. 

The Method muſt be this, A.cool Evening, 
when the Air is damp, muſt be choſen for-the 
Purpoſe ;. the Gardener. muſt dig round at the 
Diftance. of a Foot every Way from the Stem, 
and he- muſt a a ah ha two Spades 
Depth. 

A Hole of- equal: Dane vaſt be — 
in dhe Bed, and the whole Ball maſt be taken 
up with the Root undiſturbed in it, and let 
into the Hole unbroken. The Earth muſt de 
filled in to cloſe up the Space, and a gentle 
Watering muſt be given in that Flags not near 
the Root. ' 

Then ſome Hay-ſeed T. — el upon 
the Surface, and all- left to Nature. | 

The Graſs muſt be ſuffered to grow mode- 

rately thick, and the Plant will riſe as naturally 
among it as in the original Pit. 
A little Graſs-ſced muſt be then ſcattered over 
the intermediate Space of the Border, between 
this firſt Root, and the others removed in the 
ſame. Manner; and when the Graſs appears it 
muſt be thin d. No Part of the Bed mult be 
left naked, nor muſt it any where grow too 
cloſe. The original Root will flower; the Seeds 
will ripen, and all. muſt then be left to Nature. 
They will fall among the Graſs, and over the 
Border, and ſome will ſtrike and produce new 
Plants. 

This is the Method when the Plants grow wild 
near the Garden; but from greater Diſtances It 
- muſt be brought without ſuch Encumberance- 
Such a Bed ſhould be prepared: the Roots ſhould 


be taken up in the ſame Manner when the 1 | 
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kugaſt. and Stalks are faded ; and wrap'd up in ſome 
When they come to the Place they muſt. be 
planted immediately at four Inches Depth, and 
the Mould cloſed over them without preſſing it 
The Seeds ſhould alſo in this Caſe be preſerved 
from the wild Plants, and ſeatter d over the 


Plants ; the other is a Certainty. A graſſy Piece 
of à Border will have an odd Appeatance in a 
Flower Garden, but there is no other Way of 
procuring a Succeſſion of the Plants. The Spot 
ſhould he choſen in ſome Part that is out of 
+ ſight in the general View of the Ground. 


5. DOTTE 


pl. 6. We have given in the firſt Number of this 
Fig, 5. Work, an Account of one Species of Canna, or 
us the common Writers expreſs it, Cannacorus: 

this is not leſs worthy the Attention of the Gar- 
dener. The Richneſs of Colouring in the Flower 


K might very juſtly recommend that; and this the 


elegant Variegation. | 
The Authors who have lately 


written on Plants 
Flower. PA 
The Root is tuberous, irregular in ſhape,. and 
Hung with many Fibres. 
The Leaves are very large, of a pale green, and 
oblong, but with a very conſiderable Breadth. 
The Stalk is round, jointed, and a Yard 
— Leaves on it reſemble thoſe from the 
Root, and are very large; lightly waved at the 
The Flowers are very elegant: they ſtand iti a 
great Number at the Top of the Stalk, and are 


large, and of a delicate and fine gold yellow | 


D CANNA, 


ſpoticd with ſcarlet. 
Each has a little three-leaved Cup. 
The Body of the Flower is formed of one 
Petal cut deeply into ſix Segments, one of which 
turns down, 3 
In the Centre ſtands a ſingle Filament reſembling 
one of the Segments of the Flower; and a ſingle 


8 '” . - 2 
Style grows to the Filament; and is alſo flatted, 
have all named it; they call it Cannacgrus fore | / 


eo Punfato : Cannacorus with a yellow, ſpotted 


and crown'd with a narrow Head fixed ſideways. 
The ſingle Filament and fingle Style ſhew the 
Plant to be one of the firſt Claſs in the Linna an 
Syſtem, and one of its firſt Section, the Monan- 
dria Monog ynia. 
The Seed - veſſel which ſucceeds the Flower is 
rounded and rough, and the Seeds are alſo round. 


Culture of «this Canna, 


The ready Way of propagating the Plant is 
by parting the Roots; but the Seeds ripen freely, 
and they grow with as much Eaſe, 

This is greatly the preferable Method, and this 
we have given at large before. 


6. CRIMSON BIZANTINE LILLY. 


N. 4 This is one of the lateſt of the Lilly Kinds, 

15 6. and one of the moſt elegant. The Form of the 
Flowers is the ſame with that of the Chalcedonian 
Lilly we deſcribed before, but they are larger, 
and the Colour is moſt ſingular : a deep bloody 
Crimſon. 


We have acquainted the Gardener that Bigneſs 


| reflexis corollis revolutis : lanceolate and ſcattered 
leaved Lilly, with the Flowers hanging down, 
and the Petals turning up again. 

The Root is a large ſcaly Bulb, of a pale Co- 
lour, white, with ſome Tinge of yellowiſh. 

The Stalk is round, rib'd, firm, upright, and 
of a pale green; not branched, and a Yard 


or Colour are not to be conſider'd as Marks of | high. 


a ſpecifick Diſtinction: he is therefore to under- 
ſtand this as a Variety only of that Kind before 
deſcribed; the Creature of ſucceſsful Culture, 
And though many of the old Writers have di- 
ſtinguiſhed it by peculiar Names, and particu- 


The Leaves are very numerous, oblong, nar- 
row, ſharp pointed, and pale. 

The Flowers are numerous, and very elegant; 
they hang down on ſlender Footſtalks from the 
Top of the Plant, and the Segments all turn up 


larly C. Baunixz, under that of Lilium purpuro 
Janguineum flore reflexo: the bloody purple reflex 
Lilly: he muſt refer it to the original Chalcedo- 
nian Kind, which we have before told him LiIx- 


again. 

The Colour is a deep and glowing Crimſon ; 
ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes ſpotted with riſing 
Dots of purple; in either caſe extreamly ele- 


uus calls Lilium foliis ſparſis Ianceolatis, floribus gant. 
No 48. | 
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Ground *' this will give a fair Charice for ſom: Auguſt. 
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Auguſt. The Filaments are fix 4 in the cmmon 
Kad, and the Style is ſingle; this refers the Plant 


to the Hexandria Monogynid, and in all other 
Reſpects it agrees alſo with the Structure of that 
Its Culture requires no particular Direction: 
we have given at large that of the Chakcedonian 
Lily; and from the Seeds of that, Plants of 
this robuſt Structure, will riſe, and with theſe 


October. 


leſs Space they have to be removed after- 
wards a 


t e A F. * 
The Care and Management of the Flower Garden. 


E have directed the taking off and pot- 

ing of the Layers of Carnations, and 
the finer Kinds of Pinks and Sweet - williams in a 
preceding Number: that done, the Gardener is 
to look to thoſe of an inferior Kind, which are 
intended for the open Borders in the Flower Gar- 
den. Theſe will now be enough rooted to remove 
with Safety; and they may be either planted in 
the Borders, or in a Bed purpoſely dug in the 
Nurſery : it is equal which; for they are to be 
removed again at Autumn. The more regular 
Method is to plant chem out in a Nurſery- 
bed; but they make no ill Figure upon the 
Borders, where there is now room enough; 
and they will ſtand the Winter the better, the 


In this Method of planting them at once in 
the Borders, they will only need to be taken up 
and put in again when the Beds are dug up in 


In this caſe they ſtrike root again immediate- 
ly; and having no Check, they will flower much 
better the next Seaſon. | 

This is a very good Seaſon for removing the 


- 
: 


— 


, crimſon Flowers, | + 424 * 

When one of them is obtained, the 

tion is eaſy by Off- ſets; and they muſt be treated 
| 8" in the other Kinds. The great Chance for 
| the right Sort is from repeated Sowings, and 
thoſe large. The Trouble is not great, and the 
Advantage in this, as in all other Kinds, is cer- 


Cain. 


Roots of Lillies. Their Flowers in general are 


8 E C 


II. 


paſt, and the Stalks and Leaves faded; they will 
not bear to be kept long out of the Ground; 
and they muſt now be juſt taken up, cleaned, 
and planted again in freſh Mould. 

It is high Time the Martagons and Crown 
Imperials were in their freſh Beds again: indeed if ic 
have been neglected fo long, tis better to let them 
remain where they are ; for they will flower very 
weakly and ill, if taken up after they have form- 
ed the Bud, and Begun to ſhoot again. 

The Annuals in Pots will require frequent 
Waterings; and it will now be_ time for the 
Gardener to mark thoſe he intends for Seed. 

Theſe muſt not be ſuffer d ro exhauſt them- 
ſelves by too many Flowers : they muſt be placed 
in a warm Spot, and removed under Shelter 
every Evening. 

The Practice at this Time where there are 
Stoves, is to preſerve ſome of the finer and 
tenderer Kinds in them for Seed ; but this Way 
the Plants want Air, and without that the Seeds 
will never become perfect. 

The Method here directed is preferable: they 
will by this Means never fail to ripen Seeds, if 
they have been duly forwarded in Spring, and 
they will produce it in the higheſt Perfection. 


>» 


T. i 


De Care of the SEMINARY, for this Week. 


REPARE Beds for the ſeveral Kinds of 
Flowers which we have directed to be rais'd 
in the open Ground in the Nurſery; from due 
Quantities of the proper Compoſts. | 
We have directed the making of theſe in treat- 
ing of the particular Plants; and the longer they 
have lain in the Heap from the Time of their 
being firſt mix'd, the better. 
3 


The Method of uſing them is to be the ſame in 
all Reſpects; and upon the due Choice of the 
Place, and Management of the Ground now, will 
in a great meaſure depend the Succeſs. 
Let a large Quarter of the Seminary be ſelect· 
ed for this Purpoſe: let it be open to the South 
Eaft, defended from the North by a good Fence, 


and ſhelter'd moderately from the Noon-day * | 
| 2 
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OF GARDENING. 


Augult. Let the Gardener divide it into as many Beds 
_—_——— as he propoſes to raiſe Kinds of Plants; and let 


theſe be three Foot and a half broad, with ſmall 
Alleys between; and as long as will fit them for 
receiving the Seeds. 


Let the Earth in each Bed be dug away half 


a Spade's Depth; and when this is removed, let 
the Bottom be very well broke up with a Pick- 
axe, and raked ſmooth,” drawing off” all large 
Stones and Clods. Then mark the firſt Bed by 
a number'd Stick fixed down firmly, and bring 
in the Compoſt for tha Plant intended there to 
be raiſed. - Let this riſe two Inches above the 
Level of the Alley, and rake it ſmooth. 

In this Manner make up every Bed ; the marked 
Stake ſerving for a Notice of the Plant. 
When all the Beds are made up, let them lie 
five Days to ſettle z then draw off as much from 
the Surface as will ſerve afterwards to cover the 
Seeds a Quarter of an Inch, and ſcatter them 
on: ſift over them the Mould reſerved for that 
Purpoſe ; and lay a Piece of a Whitethorn Buſh 


upon each to keep off Miſchief. 


After this let them all be managed in the- 


ſame Manner. Let them be gently water'd if 
at any Time the Mould be 7? dry; and when 


the young Plants appear, let them be kept clear 
from Weeds, and at Times alſo water'd. 


So far the general Practice is the ſame; what 
relates to each in particular we have directed, and 
ſhall farther under the particular Reads. 

Here it will be proper to add one general 
Caution more, which is, that the Gardener ſow a 
large Quantity of each Kind. A Bed of ten 
Foot long is as eaſily manag'd as one of five; 
and from the Quantity of Plants, he js to ex- 
pect the great Advantage of Variety, and new 
Flowers. 

All that will be farther required in the Semi- 
nary at this Seaſon, is good weeding ; and when 
neceſſary, Waterings : theſe are fatiguing, but if 


withheld when r wanted, all the former 
Care is loſt. 


900 t e eee 


er. 
POMON 4, or the FRUIT- GAR DE v. 


HIS Week it will be very proper for the 
Gardener to tir the Surface of the Mould 
about his Fruit Trees with the three-prong'd 
Fork. 

, We would not adviſe him to dig to any 
Depth, but only to break the Surface fo far as 
will ſerve to deſtroy all Shoots of Weeds, and 
prepare the Mould for the Reception of Rains 
and Dews. 

The Weeds muſt be raked off as ſoon as this 
is done; and unleſs the Seaſon be very dry, no- 
thing more will be required. 

The Care of decoying, and looking after the 
larger and ſmaller Inſects muſt be continued; 
and if in the Progreſs of this Attendance any 
Branch be again found out of its Place, it muſt 
be brought right and nailed down again; and 
if any of the ripening Fruit be left too defence- 
leſs, they muſt be ſhelter'd by Leaves from ſome 
other Tree. 

This Week it will be proper in the ſame Man- 
ner once more to go over the Vines ; both thoſe 


againſt Walls, and ſuch as are in the open 


Ground: there will be yet ſome uſeleſs and 
trailing Branches produced, and weit muſt now 
be removed. 

After this let all ſuch as are looſe from the 
Wall or Stakes be faſten'd; and when the whole 


is reduced thus far to order, let the Gardener look 
attentively over the Condition of the Fruit. He 
knows what Sun, and what Degree of Shelter 
each Bunch requires; and let him now take Care, 
by removing Leaves where there are too many, 
and bringing in others from more diſtant Places 
where there are wanting, to give to every Part 
this due Shade and Sun. 

When the Trees themſelves are thus put in 
order, let the Ground be dug up about and 


between them: it will have been trampled in 


going among them for dreſſing; and Weeds 
will have begun to ſpring up among them, and 
about them upon the Borders. 

This is a Seaſon at which the Fruit requires 
moſt Nouriſhment; and it would be ill Manage- 
ment to leave the Trees in a Spot exhauſted by 
Weeds, or hardened by Treadings. They want 
all the Nouriſhment the Ground can afford; and 
we have ſhewn on various Occaſions, that it is 
a great deal leſs that will be ſupplied by the 
ſame Quantity when the Surface is hard; than 


when it is kept ſoft and broke by Culture. The 


Effects of Sun and Air fertilize it, and Dews and 
Rains are received more freely, and detained bet- 
ter upon it when broke; as alſo thoſe Waterings 
which exceſſive Drought may render neceſſary. 
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this Week in his Kitchen Ground. All the 
Nouriſhment the Soil can afford will be required 
for the forwarding of the Crops, and the more 

as there is leſs Rain. | 

In thoſe Kinds where the Rows are diſtant, and 
the Spade can come between, nothing will an- 
ſwer like digging and in that let the Gardener 
ſee that it is done effectually: that the Spade go 
its whole Depth, and that tha. — be . 
well broke. RS N 

As to the Weeds which are thrown off in the 
digging, they may be buried under the Mould, 
leaving a little Trench for that Purpoſe all the 
Way; for the Care before taken leaves no Op- 
portunity of the perennial Kinds being there, and 
the Annual will never riſe from underneath. 

; Cauliflowers Seed naturally ſucceed very well 
this Week, and a ſecond ſowing ſhould be made 
about ten Days after. 

The Plants riſing from the rt will be fit for 
the Hand Glaſſes; and ſome of them may be 
planted under warm Walls: thoſe from the ſe- 
cond ſowing will be proper to raiſe under Frames 
during the Winter, If the firſt run up to Seed 
in Spring” theſe will ſupply the Place; and ſup- | 

poſing all to ſucceed, it only gives, two very 
good Crops. 

This Week alſo dig up ſome warm Pieces of 
Ground, under Walls and Pales for Lettuce Seed. 
Let it be ſown with a ſparing Hand; and when 
the young Plants riſe, let them +3 very well 
watered and weeded : the Cabbage and brown 
Dutch Lettuce will ſucceed very well in this 
Manner; and the Cos ſometimes. 

If the Winter prove ſevere, there is great | 
Hazard of this laſt Lettuce in the open Ground, 
but it is worth the Chance of trying; and, in 
general, a Reed-hedge ſet ſloping will preſerve 
Ut. 

Corn Sallet ſhould be ſown this Week for the 


e 


Garden, and there is no Time of the Year when 


while in the Grow Wl She the GY Diver : 


If the Seed ſaved from Plank of the 
ſent Year be kept till the ſucceeding 9 * it is 
a great Chance whether it ſucceeds z but if forn 
freſh in this Time of the Year. However long it it 
lies in the Ground, the Gardener needs not enter- 
eam any Doubt of its coming up. 


Fennel is a very uſeful Herb in the Kitchen 


it ſucceeds better than at this Seaſon of ſowing, 
Let the Gardener after this go over his Beds 
of the Onion Kind: the Leaves of the Schalots 
and Rocambole wilt decay, and this is his Notice 
for taking them up. This alſo is the Time for 
taking up of Garlick, which ſhould be care- 
fully aired and hardened for keepihg. 3 
The Artichokes will require dreſſing, for they 
will now begin to ſhew their Fruit from the laſt 
Spring Plantation. A Number of Suckers will 
naturally be produced the Sides of theſe 
healthful Plants which, if not taken off, will 
impoveriſh and drain the Nouriſhment from the 
more perfect Fruit at the Tops of the Plants. 
Let all theſe be taken off in Time; and when 
that is done, let the Weeds be deſtroyed : the 
beſt Way is by digging between the Rows with 
the Spade. 
We have directed the planting them at ſuch 
Diſtances that this can be done with Eaſe, and 
the Advantage of the Fruit will be very obvious. 
This Week the Brocoli Plants which were 
removed five Weeks ago out of the Seed-bed 
ſhould have their laſt Removal, and be ſet with 
Care in the Places where they are to remain: 
watering them duly till they have taken root. 
Finally, this Week let the Gardener gather 
with Care ſuch Seeds as are ripe, and ſpread 
them upon Mats to dry, turning them from time 
to time ; and when they are dry in the Pods, 
rubbing them out, and . them once again 
to harden. 


Service of the ſucceeding Spring: it lies a great 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


luguſt 


Hl. 43. 
Fig. 1, 


1. GOLDEN PERENNIAL MOTHMULLEIN. 


E W Engliſh Plants exceed the common 

Mothmullein, an annual, and but of mo- 

derate Stature: this, which is a Native 
of the warmer Parts of Europe, has all its Ele- 
gance, with a perennial Root, and larger Growth. 
The earlier Writers have not been acquainted with 
it; nor does it ſtand aſcertained diſtinctly in the 
lateſt. 

Mox180n calls it Blattaria perennis folio ver- 
boſio flore amplo luteo : perennial Mothmullein 
with a Mullein Leaf, and with large yellow 
Flowers. 

Lixxæus does not admit the Diſtinction of 
Mullein and Mothmullein into two Genera : he 
comprehends the Blattaria under the Head Ver- 
baſcum, but he has not characteriſed this Species. 
It will be proper to call it Verbaſcum foliis latis 
glabris amplexicaulibus perenne : perennial Mullein 
with broad ſmooth -Leaves encompaſſing the 
Stalk. 

The Diſtinction of the Blattaria and Verbaſcum 
was always ſlightly founded, and ill underſtood. 
The Roman Plixv, calls Blattaria a Plant, 
which had great Reſemblance of Mullein, but 
had ſmoother Leaves; whence it appears that he 


probably meant by Blattaria, what we call Black | 


Numb. XLIX. 


Mullein: Rav, who preſerves the Diſtinction, 1 a 


gives the Roundneſs of the Seed-veſſel as the Cha- 
rater ; but that is uncertain. - The Blattaria and 
common Mullein are ſo diſtinguiſhed, but the 
Difference in thoſe is flight, and in ſome of the 
others it is entirely loſt. 

The Gardener will beſt underſtand the Diſtine- 
tion in the Size of the Flowers, thoſe of the 
Mothmulleins being larger than thoſe of the Mul- 
leins; and in this reſpect not one of the Plants 
ſo called can be compared with the preſent. 

The Root is long, thick, brown, and penetrating 
very deep, and hung with many Fibres. 

The firſt Leaves are a Foot and half long, 
moderately broad ; of a deep green, and waved 
and indented about the Edges. 

The Stalk is round, firm, upright, and fix 
Foot high: it is rib'd; of a pale green, often 
ſtained with purple, and is thick covered with 
Leaves. | . 

Theſe are oblong and large; broad at the Baſe, 
narrower all the way to the Point, irregularly 
indented at the Edges, and of a deep green; with 
broad pale Veins; ſmooth on the upper and 


under Side, and riſing upwards in an acute 
Angle. | 
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1 open or / in tha Bud, 
are extreamly utiful when full blomm. T 
are of the Bi of a half Croyyn, and their = 
Jour is 4 gold yellow; with a they yel 
wean e de d, E- 
Buttons. min d en od | 


Pl. 49. 


Fig. 2. 


P In the 133 ſtand five 
long, conſiderably thick, elegantly fringed: at the 


"Baſe with long purple Hairs, and crowned:at the | be Gfred over them; and a Thorn Buſ laid 


The ban. Elomery have: ſometbing: of 4 


N a a 
deep and not over. rich Soil, here there is little 


Shelter. Nee 9 4. 2 
This muſt be the Eee Gardeners Rule for 


0 


- 


purpliſh Tinge upon the yellow, and. ſtand 5 


; their green Cup as ſo many Lumps of Gold. 
„Ihe Cup is formed of a be en eee 
12 and r at the Baß and chance mded 
five long Segments, broadeſt at the Baſe, 
ee e 


e ſtand a 1 1 2 ID 


One Petal forms the Body af the Flower; but 
N. is deeply cut into five Segments; the tubular 
Part is Imall, and firm; the Segments are broad, | 
Founded at the Ends, and elegantly aer 2 
the Edges. 
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purple Filaments, | 


Top with roundiſh Orange coloured Buttons. 

The purple feathering of the Baſes of theſe 
Filaments is very elegant, and forms the Tuft 
from which they ſeem to riſe. The Filaments 


themſelves are irtegular in Length. The Heads 
above the fea - 
thered Part; whereas the Bottoms of the others 
are ſupported on naked Footſtalks, as it were, ph | 


of three of them ſeldom riſing 


equal Length with the bearded Part. 
The Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel lies in 1 


Bottom of the Cup: the Style which riſes from 
it is ſingle, and a little longer than the F. ila- 
ments, and the Head i is an obtuſe Knob, © | 

The Seed-veſſel which follows each Flower is 
troundiſh, and contains in two Cells numerous 


angulated Seeds. 

The five F ilaments ſhew the Plant to be one 
of the Pentandria, the fifth Claſs of Linnaus; 
and the ſingle Style declares it one of the 


Monog nia. 


Culture of this MOTHMULLEIN. 


| 


| 


The Plant is a Native of Spain and Tah, and 


Its Culture, The Root being ' and fingle, 
does not ell Hear parting to m 'the Plant; 
therefore de Method muſt be do 1 
Seed : nor does it any better bear Removal; for 
which Reaſon the Sceds muſt be ſown, not in 
the Nurſery, but" where n neee re- 
{many no. | 5543 £4004 chi ,f 
2A Pare of the Garden ſhould be choſen which 
is ſheltered from cold . antes con. 
2 
Let the Mold be dug 100 full two Spades 
Depch, and the ln cone — 5 Depth 


1 


og in Miniature ſo many Aloe Leaves. m | e 


Let a — 25 "three Parts nN Paſture 
Earch, and one Part of old 'Wood®pile Mould 
be thrown into the Place ; and on this in the 
Beginning of September ſcatter the Seeds ſaved 
a 4" ſtrong and flouriſning Plant, And har. 
/ dened with n. we N direfted on other 
We ney 5 


Let a ſixth of an Inch of the ſame Compoſt 


upon. the Place to prevent: pi; till the 
Plants are come up. ol 

When it is ſeen which will be the fineſt and 
ſtrongeſt, let the others be taken up, and as many 
of theſe left as can 2 7 at two Foot Piſtanee 
from one another. wit 2504 

I A They 
muſt be watered at Times, · and kept clear from 
Wieeds ; and when they riſe to Stalk, they ſhould 
be tied up two-thirds of their Length to firm 
Stakes; theſe will be hid among their numerous 
| Leaves, and the Spike of Flowers will be much 
the longer and ſtronger for this Security, - | 

The Roots are very laſting; but they do not 
flower ſo perfectly after about four Years ; wher- 
ſore the Gardener ſhould always make a Reſerve 


for that Time. 
The Seeds which ſhould be ſuffered to fall the 


third Year, will produce many young Plants upon 
the Bed; and the fineſt of theſe ſhould be ſaved 
in their Places at proper Diſtances, pulling up 


the other young Plants, and alſo the old ones. 


2. DOUBLE TRACHELIUM. 


This is a very elegant Effect of Culture on a 
native Engliſþ Plant. We ſee by other Inſtances 
that there are wild Flowers in our Hedges which 
are admired when brought into the Garden, and 
that they are capable of the ſame Improvement 
for which we value thoſe 'of remote Regions. 
This ſhould be a Leſſon to the curious Gardener 


to enlarge his Store by a new ed by better 


obſerving Nature. 
3 


1 


All the old Writers name this Plant; and cho 
it grew neglected by Road Sides, covered wih 
unregarded Dirt, yet in the ſingle and common 
State, unaltered from the Hedge, it is an ad- 
mired Plant in Gardens. In this ſingle State che) 
call it Trachelium majus, and Trachelium aſperun 
majus ; to this others add, fore purpures : great 
rough Throatwort with purple Flowers. 12 

C. BavninE rejecting the Diſtinction, F 4 
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reer and diſturbed in the double Auguſt. 
—— wart; end Reiber, calls this Campanula'! foliis |' Kind. He wilt find the Cup formed of one Piece, —L 


cance Bellflower : and divided into five pointed Segments, edged deli- 
7 Win part) ien To cately win firm Hairs, Nl upon the 
ee Pays no \ware regard to the Di- —— che Capfule. 

[than it deſerves. He; ranks the Tya- 5 The Body of the Flower is formed of a fingle 
 chelia; of thaſe Authors with the Gampazxi/ay'rin {Per yi is large, hollow, and unperforated at 
"one Genus z and he adds as the Diſtinction of che the Baſe. The Rim is divided into five Seg- 

preſent Species, cntle angulato, foliis petialatit, ments Which naturally expand. 
Halbes, Aich, Waisen trifidis; ſquare talked | In the Bottom of the Hollow are five con- 
Campanula, with Footſtalks to the Leaves, wirt] vergent Vatyes;-theſe cover the upper Parts of 
wee and nifd Peda roche Flowers. the 2328 And they are the Nectarium of 
8 who have — it — The Filaments are five, they are very ſhort 
in, the Llairyneſs or Smoothneſs of "th pitta and they riſe from the Tops of the 
2 eres. e ed Ay b. I | Valves which form the Nectarium: they are 
: The ul — n non chis is no gene- terminated by long Buttons of a compreſſed 
u r&. Sight | Form. | 
NI in) — Daren wc L: These ſurround a ſingle long Style which riſes 
| as. conficmed. | from the Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel, and is 
2 Plang,, which is ls principal of thoſe — rx * three. n Head, whoſe Seg- 
2 roatworts orbidding men 
1 it _ oi _—_ 3 The five Filaments refer the Plant to the 
changes the wild Look, and pus on the Alpec Pentandria of Lixx æ us, and the ſingle Style to 


th 


the Monog ynia ; the fifth Claſs of that ARNE, 
ff 2, Flower: 81.40 05 hb * * & * well and its firſt Section. 
Td: Cn long, whi y Fibres. > Each Flower is followed by a rough Seed- 


The Sel woe Foot cndia heb high, Hhuite: veſſel, containing numerous ſmall Seeds. 
and of a | | 

ie grew, e 8 Culture of this TRacautLium. 

+ DWP} 100% ow? 1 | We have obſerved that the Plant is a Native 

The 1 land frequent, and in an alter- ef our own Country: no particular Shelter or 

nate Order. They are large, rough, and of a Defence therefore can be required for it in Gar- 
deep \ unpleafing green; naturally tinged with dens. The great Care mult be to follow Na- 
ſomewhat'of brown, and often with purple. "The ture's Courſe: in allowing it a freſh, but not rich 
lower ones have long Footſtalks, thoſe. on the | Soil, Cs ue 

upper Part of the Stalk ſhorter : all are broad, | The Root is perennial, and the Plant may be 
ſharp pointed, and ſharply indented. | | propagated by parting it in Autumn: but to raiſe 

The Flowers are extreamly numerous and ele- al the Varieties, and ſhew them in Perfection, 
gant; they cover all the Tops of the Branches, |, in all other Caſes, the true Method is to begin 
riſing from the Boſoms of the upper Leaves, | from the Seed. 
three upon every Footſtalk; the Footſtalks being This is of abſolute Neceſſity in regard to the 
divided for that Purpoſe by Nature, each into Generality of the Campanula's, for they are only 
three Parts. biennial Plants. This, if the Seed be not ſuf. 

In the plain and ſimple State of the Plant | fered to ripen in ſo large a Quantity as to exhauſt 
they are very large, bell-ſhaped, and of a deli- | the Root, will live many Years, but *tis never 
cate violet blue: but from Accidents of Growth | ſo fine as the firſt Seaſon. 
and Nouriſhment, they will vary from this deep | . The Seeds muſt be ſown in the Nurſery, and 

and perfect blue into many Degrees of purple, once removed from the Seed- bed before they are 
red, fleſh colour, and abſolute white. brought into the Garden. 

In the Garden they have alſo all theſe Changes, Let Seeds -be ſaved with Care from double 
but the moſt glorious Appearance they make Powers, if they ripen well, as they ſometimes 
there is in the double State we have repreſented do; and alſo from ſome of the fineſt of the ſingle 
in the annexed Figure. flowered Plants. Let them be weil hardened in, 

In this ſpecious Form they are ſubject to all | and out of the Pods; and finally, tied up in 
the Variations of Colour we have named in re- mall Parcels, in Paper Bags, and hung in the 
gard to the ſingle Kind. They will be violet co- | free Air of the Seed Room during Winter. 
loured, purple, crimſon, fleſhy and white: in all In the Beginning of Odiober let the following 
Conditions they are elegant, bur in none ſo fine Compoſt be prepared : Mix a Load of freſh and 

as in the moſt natural e which is the full and dry Paſture Earth with three Buſhels of Pond 
fine blue. Mud ; the ſame Quantity of Sand, and the ſame 

To find the Claſs and Place of the Plant in of Chalk : break the Chalk ſmall, and mix it 
the Linn a. ax Syſtem, we muſt refer the Student 


well with the reſt, by turning the Heap once in 
to the ſimple State of the Flower. The Parts ſix Weeks. 
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Then chuſe a Spot en e 


Pay —ͤ ———— 
——— of the-Nurſeryz and digging out che Mould for | 
4 ſmall Spapo- eee RoW | good deal af Sun, but is ſneltered from the mid- 
vith ſome of the Compoſt; . day Heat; and putting in the Compoſt, ſer the 
On this ſcatter the Seeds;/ and water e Blas wich great Care . u Fe Sadr. They 
if Showers ſhould fail: mult be watered and kept clear from Weeds, 
When un Plans come. am an. chi, e ae they will wer in hey Met rere 

keep them weeded, and often watered. Seven tn. OE 
Weeks after they firſt appear they rhuſt be tran: | The Plants ſhould have oe Be the 
planted. To this Purpoſe chuſe a Spot more | this will at firſt allow, but it will come in courſe. 
expoſed than the firſt, yet not wholly” deſtitute 


bs _—_— — 


of Shelter ; and digging up fo much af it u 
will hold the Plants at five Inches Diſtance, put 
more of the Compoſt in the Place. Draw Lines 


for the regular Plantation, take up the Plants | 
with Balls of Earth about the Roots, and ſet 


them carefully, cloſing the Mould about them at 
the Surface, and picking off dead Leaves. 
Let this be done in the Evening of a cloudy | 
Day; and let the Plants be conſtantly watered till 
they have taken root. 
In this Bed they are to remain till the ſecond 


ia'1 


cut down + as ſoon. as they have flowered, 
leaving any Pod of Seed to ripenz.and in Au- 


| turnn_ they muſt be tranſplanted, and, if large 
enough, . parted for farther Propagation. | 


— 
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We have ſet out with. the Principle of recom- 
mending, to the Gardener ſome Plants for Cu- 
rioſity, with the more common Multitude raiſed 
for their Beauty. This is one of thoſe Inſtances ; 
a very Weed, when ſeen with a curſory Regard ; 
but on a nearer View, full of Singularity and 


NETTLE LEAVED 


Elegance. It is one of the Siberian Acquiſitions, 


and the old Writers had not FREE of 
knowing it. 


| BuxsauM has deſcribed it de the Name of a 
Hedge Nettle, adding as its Diſtinction, maxima 
foliis bormini : great Galeopſis with clary Leaves: 
by the more accurate it has been invariably 'refer- 
ed to the Phlomis.. 
urtice glabra: the ſmooth Nettle leaved Phlomis. 
Linn aus more correctly, Phlomis involutris 
hkiſpidis ſubulatis, faliis cordatis ſcabris, caule ber- 
baceo : Herbaceous Phlomis with hairy pointed 
Involucra, and rough heart-ſhaped Leaves. 

The Plant when well nouriſhed is ſeven Foot 
high, full of Branches, and covered with innume- 
rable Flowers. 


The Root is thick, irregular, pale, and hung 
with many Fibres. 

The Stalk is ſquare, ſolid, very firm, and na- 
turally purple. It riſes very erect, and ſends up 
Branches from the Boſoms of all the Leaves. 

To ſhew the Plant in its full Beauty, one Shoot 
ſhould only be nouriſhed from each Root, and 
this will be a Kind of Pyramid, the Branches 
beginning from the Bottom, and ſhortening a 
the Top. 

The Leaves are placed in Pairs: they are ol 

long, broad, ſharp pointed, and indented deeply 

at the Edges. They are uneven on the Surface, 
| | I 


AMMAN calls it Phiemis foliis 


3 
SIBERIAN PHLOMIS. 


of a deep green on the upper Part, and pak, 
but ſmooth below. 

PE Piers andloes alt akes Stallks and 
Branches in round Tufts: of which; one the 
molt conſiderable, covers the Summit, and others 


ſurround the Stalk at every Joint for . eight, 
or ten Stages. 


rounded, but ſomewhat depreſſed, and is ſur- 
rounded at the Baſe by an Involucrum of many 
narrow briſtly Leaves. 


The Cups form the Body of the Cluſter and 
are cloſe ſet together, and green: the Flowers 
themſelves are moderately large, of a very deli- 
cate pale crimſon, and hairy. This is the gene- 
ral Aſpect, but the Student will find them well 
deſerving a more ſtrict Attention. 

The Cup is formed of a ſingle Piece, tubular, 
long, and marked with five Ridges, waved at 
the Edge, and terminated by five pointed Seg- 
ments, hairy like the Parts of the Involucrum. 

The Flower is formed of one Petal; and is of 
the gaping Kind. The tubular Part is long, 
lender, and white. 

The Body which ſhews itſelf out of the Cup is 
divided into two Lips. Of theſe the upper IS 
large, arched, drawn down, and of an oval 
Form. The lower Lip is divided into three 
Parts, of which the middle one is largeſt, and 
moſt obtuſe; and is a little ragged at the Verge- 

The Colour of the upper Lip is that delicate 
Crimſon we have deſcribed : the Edges of it are 
waved, and the whole covered with a fine down} 
white Subſtance. The lower Lip is paler, nea: ly 


white, but it is marked with fine delicate deep 
| crimſon 


Augut, 
— 


Each Cluſter is of the Bigneſs of a Walnut, 
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N. 49. 
Fig. 4+ 


dene ins, che long i tein e. 
Gnm— ſhorter at the Sides. 


The Bilaments are ur; ger ue sel hör 
cover of the upper Lip, and two of them are 


— 
In the Oentre bf ths Flower Ute u hct be 
from a Four pred Rudimenc of n Fruit, this, 
A UNION 

an Deferie# ih the Bottom! of che Cup, 9% 4 


When the Filaments in a Flower differ regulatly 


3; e* 


uin Length, that Diſproportion is the Mark of the 
Clafsy the two longer Filaments refer this Plant 


do the Didynamia, 


The Subdiſtinctions in that Claſs are founded on 
the Diſpoſition of the Seeds: They are naked in 
this Plant, and the Section to which it belongs is 
re ee wang 1e 


ets Culture of tbr Phtouts, | | 
Ie is a hardy, nid wee Plan, and. will 


a TIO 


a. ttc Mi ade. Sow 


live in almoſt any Soil or Situation; but che moſt Auguſt. 
favourable is a South caſt Expoſure, and a mellow == 


Earth. The Roots encreaſe e and it may be 
Propagated by pattitg them ia Autumm! the 
Seeds ripen very well with ul and grow freely, 
but there is nv Advantage in raiſing the Plant 
that Way, for there is no Variation in the Flower 
expected and therefore thete will be no Benefit 
from che ſowing. 4 

Let ea as 
| third of Pond Mud mixed with the Mould. In 
this let the parted Rodts be planted in the 
Beginning of © Obey, allowing them à Yard 
Diſtance, and covering them up an Inch; they 
the gc no farther Care but . weeding and 
Waterihg when they ſhbot up to Stalk: but 
they ſhould gvery Autumn afterwards be taken 
up and reduced to a due Size; and the Border 


| 
very nn and deeply dug. 


7 


. VARISUSs FLOWER CORONILEA 
This is another of de weedy Plants to which 
Curioſity rather than Beauty muſt give à Plate in 


the Garden: but ulthbugh it have hothing of 
the Luſtre of the nobler Flowers, the pleaſing 


Irregularity of "irs Growth, the vaſt Quantity 
and. long Suecelſion of its Bloom, plead for its 
Admittance ) und with theſe its eaſy Culture, 
The Gererality pf Authors have been acquainted 
with it though under various Names ; C. Baugink 
calls it Securidaca Dumetorum : the Hatchet vetch 
of the Thickets; and Crvstvs him, and 


many after him, have called it by the ſame Name. 


Others Rave called it Colut æa herùacen; but all have 
added Flore vurio, from the pretty Variety and 
Mixture of Colouting in the Flower, The later 
Writers have univerſally named it Coronilla; and 
Linx avs, who adopts that genetical Term, adds 


to diſtinguiſh this Species, Herbatea leguminibus 


erefis teretribus torofis numereis fblhs glabris: 
ſmooth leav'd herbaceous Cofonilla, with nume 
rous, erect, rounded, and knotted Pods, 

The Root is perenmal, creeping, and hung 
with many Fibres ; it has a White woody Pith, 
and is of a bitteriſh Taſte, 

The Stalk is round, weak, ridged, and bf- 
ten twiſted z the Colour is 4 pale green: it 
keeps but poorly erect, and is loaded with many 
Branches, 

The Leaves are placed alternately, they are 
pinnated, long, and of a pale green: the Pinnæ ate 
oblong and obtuſe, and eight or ten Pair uſually 
ſtand on each Rib with an odd one at the End. 

From the Bottoms of all the Leaves riſc 
Footſtalks, ſupporting Cluſters of Flowers, Theſe 
ate ridged like the Stalk, and are three Inches 

No 49: 


long the Crown of Bloom, which terminatet 
each, is an Inch in Diameter; it is compoſed; of 


722 Flowers, ſupported on ſlender Footſtalks 


ing from one Point at the Head $fi.the 
general Stalk, Ly. 
The Flowers are Papilionaceous ; ; ud dben 
various Colouring, ſo much celebrated by the 
botanical Writers, conſiſts of 2 delicate crimſbh 
and white. The Vexillum, or upper Petal, is of 
the moſt delicate Crimſon, the Alz and the Carina 
are white, with a very little Tinge of ted, and 
the whole Flower not only varies in this Reſpect 
_ , deeper, and more or leſs variegated upon 
te Plants, but on the fame Plant in its 
various Stages of Perfection or Decay, 
The Botaniſt, examining the Flowets more 
accurately, will find each has its Cup form'd 


of one Piece ſplit into two Parts, and ſomewhat 
compreſſed. : 


The Body of the Flower is compoſed of the 
proper papilionacevus Parts, Vexillum, Alæ, and 
Carina, 'The Vexillum is heart-ſhap'd, and 
turn d back each Way at the Edges The 
Ale are oval, and of the Height of the Vex- 
illum, obtuſe, clos'd together upwards, and open 
below. The Carina is W and turned 
upwards, 

The Filiments ate ten, nine bf theſe unite into 
à Body in the under Part, and the tenth is looſe. 
This the Student knows is the Character of the 
Diadelpbia of Lix us, and the Number of the 
Filaments places it under the Decandria + the 


Subdiviſions in this Claſs being hamed from the 


Number of the Filaments, which is in others the 
Claſſical Character itſelf, 


Culture 
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Pl. 48. 
Fig. 5. 
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in which more Care will be required-30;Kaep- 1 


Germaty, und, va nit 2 10 
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neſs Quarter; and it ſoul! be raed. fram.' Seed 
| ip.2bg-Blave; whereyiags 19,onmaae. +l) fo 
„Ihe Seeds ripen in Hagau and muſt be forn 
in April a when the Plants come up hey ſhould 
be. ching d to two. Foot Diftance „ and after this, 
every; Tear, taken, up in Oer, and reduced to 
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There is's great deal ot. 
gularity in this Phint 3" "pig ite AY. ul 
farther recommends it. BLOT 

The old Writers could not know it; for 
it is Native only of America; but all have 
ſpoke with great Praiſe of its Flower, who 


cy 


wrote ſince the Time when Science travelled into 
that new World. Prox makes it a n be. 


mum, and adds, Helenii folio umbone grandiuſcule : 

Elecampane leav'd Chryſanthemum with a large | 
Diſk.; and his Name, Monrzon' and Ray have 
copied. Under the Deſcription. of NiLLaxvs it 
obtained the Name Odrh/cotbeca, with the Ad- 
dition of 'Integri-fola radio aureo umbone atroru- 


bente : Obeliſcotheca, with undivided Leaves and | 


golden Rays ſurrounding a bRackifh purple Dick. 
We have before told the Student, tliat Lin- 
was has Rvpnzcx's Name to the 


Oboliſeotheta's ; he adds, as the Diſtinctbn of 
this Species, Fons 'indivifis ſpetuldto-ovatis rad 


petalis emarginatis : Rudbeckia with undivided | 
Leaves,” and the Rays nipp'd at the End. This 
Name is more accurate and ſcientifick; bur that of 
Dunzxtus is more expreflive. ib hy 


The Root is thick, and kung vin many 


4 1 


Fibres. 

The Leaves riſe in great Wunben⸗ ind have 
long, hollowed Foor-ſtalks; they are oblong, 
moderately broad, wav'd at the Edges but very 
tirrts; and obtuſe; their Colbur is a duſky 
and they are covered with ſhort ſcattered Ra 
o ſtiff that they ſcerm ptickly: Theſe Hairs are 
white, and the Ribs on the Ecaves 3 

The Stalks ard numerdüs, and two Foot "TY 
red toward the Bottom, naked two thirds of cheir | 
Length, towards the Top; Found, ri 
vered with the Tame briftly Hikes The Leaves 
on tlie lower part have no Footſtalks ; they 1 re- 
ſemble thoſe from the Root, and they, have the 
fame tough Hairs. 


At the Top of each Stalk ſtands one Floner 
very. ſingular and very elegant; it is of che 
radiated "Kind, bur with a conſpicuous and 
prominent Diſk. The Rays are long, and of 
a gold yellow, the Diſk is of a deep purple. 

The general Cup is compoſed of numerous 
long Leaves, hairy as thoſe of the reſt of the Plant, 
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and diſpoſed in two or chore ara The Rays 
are about fourteen in Number ; they are long, 
narrow, of a fine gold Colour, and nipp'd at 
the End. The Floſcutes in the Diſk are cut 

into five en their Top, and they have 
five ſhort Filaments, with convergent Buttons; 
forming a Cylinder. 

The. Gesees vf uh Bowonn ine this Form 


. | \ſhews, the Plant to be one of the Synpenc/ia ; 


and as the Seeds do. not. ripen. under the Rays 
lor female Flowers, it belongs do that Subdi- 
rien called Pabgenic fragrance, gry oe 


714 -& 


Culture of this Rubuageia. © 


arne is a Native "of Virgins, and many 
ade Nur e Avant?" and id thers found in 


open Places, where there is” a great deal of 
Sun, and a deep, light Soil. With us it will 
live very well in the open Cre u a vel 
an 

This is an Article of Wer for 


idged, and c co- | 


though the Planc may be very welt propagated 
from partings of the Root, it never flowers ſo 
well as the, firft Seaſon; which is, When rightly 
managed, che fecond' Year from ' the ſowing, 

Let the Gardener not grudge the little At- 
tention which is needful to this Plant, ſince on 
that depends its Beauty. 

If the Spot be ill choſen, it will — — 
Flowers; but in a good Expoſure. they will 
ſucceed one another in a long Succeſſion, and 
each of them will be of a Duration ſcarce to 
be equal d in other Kinds, ſix or ſeven Weeks 
in full Beauty. 

Let a Mixture be . equal Parts, Paſture 
Mould and Pond Mud, add to this about one 


tenth Fart of Lime, and throw it all in a Heap in 
Autumn. 


Loet a Plant which ſtands in a warm Expoſure 
62 marked for Seeds, and let the. firſt. Flower that 
Wa be tied up to a Stick, for that Purpoſe, in 

. fs three Places of the Stalk, that it may 
ſtand the whole Time. of its Bloom undiſturbed 
by Winds. 


When the Seeds are hard in this, cut off the 


| Head, lay 4 it ſideway on a paper'd Shelf, and tum 
it 


— Ae enden my, Nene for . 
the beſt will be on the. Side of ſome Wilder. 


— 
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een e ee Alter weh Days | Phd den 
up in a paper Bag, and faſten it to a Line 


pl. 48. 
Fig. 6. 
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r e red Digs ee tie Se Wb [keep the Bod well ended 


— thoroughly dry'd ſeparate them, and ſpread them 


drawn acroſs the Seed Room as the others. In 
the Spring following theſe are to be ſown, and, 


flowering the next Year. 


14's Pits f ae" Ge ara was) 


to the South Eaſt, and dig out the "Mould half a 
Spade Depth in the middle of April. Fill up the 
Place with the Compoſt, and ſeatter on the Seeds: 
fift over chem a quarter ef a Inch of the fame 
Mould and in dry Weather Water the Be. 
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When they are two Months old, plant them 


gur in another Bed of the fame Corpet; in che 
ſame Situation, at ſix Inches Diſtance; and in 


Compoſt ; and plant them at two Foot Diſ- 

tance. 1 them be taken up this Time with 

and a good Ball of Earth pre- 

— i to the Roots; let them be watered till 

well rooted, and if the Winter ſhould be 

ot See, let them de defended by a Canyas 

1 Covetihg,” drawn drawn over. forhe Hoops. © 

Thy will flowet the nent Seaſon; amd be a 

ain? Ife { to. th the” Garden all summer. 
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the latter End of September make up a ſmall 
Bed for chem in the Garden, with the ſame 
after one Removal, btoughi inte the Gerd for 
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d with tent and Ragtlar Platit Waris 
bf thoſe Additions td che Omafrefrs of Gbr. 
dens, which we owe to thi SibeHan Botany. 

The old Writers were unacquaintec with it, 
and *twas not till LIN us read Nature in the 


Flower that the Plant was refer d to its true 
ends. AMMAN, to whom ws owe the firſt 
Knowledge of the Plant, calls it, Anacampſeros 


flore flavo : yellow Orpine. LIx x Aus, Sedum 
foliis lanceolatis ſerratis planis, caule breflo Hm 

Nu teminali * Upright Sedum, with flat, lan- 
ceolated, ferrated Leaves, and with 2 Clufter 
of Flowers without a common Pedicle. This 
is a Name worthy the Correctneſs of Linx us, 
But let the Stödent take Care it does not a the 
firſt Sigtit miſtead him. 


The a cf the Lives beahhy And 
the Leaves appear hollowed; the Term Flat is 
uſed in Diſtinction from thoſe Leaves of the Sedum | 
Kind, which are cylindrical. 


The Root is thick and' ſpreading, hard, and | 
hung with many Fibres. 

The Stalk is round, wy, wn of > gol 
Colour, tinged: with red in- many. Places, 
moſt upon the younger Shoots. 

The Leaves are plac'd alternate, and have no 
Footſtalks; they eafily fall off from the lower 
Part of the: Plant, and leave Marks where they 
have ſtood : they are lanceolate, broadeſt toward 


the middle, ſerrated at the Edges, and obtuſe at | 


the End: they are of a fleſhy Subſtance, and their 
Colour is of a very delicate fine green. 


The Flowgrs crown the Tops of all the | 


Branches, and make a very beautiful Appear- 
ance at the Summit of the Plant; they are Rarry; 
and of a fine golden yellow. 


Each has its ſeparate Cup, ſmall, yellowiſh, 


GOLDEN SEDUM: 2 
N gd with red, and divided into five Segmerits 
pointed at the Ends. 


and they are Harrow pointed, "and expanded like 
Rays from a Star: within ſtand five little 
Scales. on the Outſide. of the Rudiments of the 
* Sexd-veſſeſs; theſe are the Nettaria of the Flower. 

The Filamente are ten; they are ſmalleſt at the 
Top, and crown'd with round Buttons. 

The Rudiments are five, and each terminated 
by a ſlender Style with a ſmall obtuſe Head. 

Th Number of the Filaments and Styles 
ſhew that the Flower belongs to Ear en 
ee, LINN us. * 


Cue of this Srppn: 


A Baer r Her the Gardener may be 
aſſured will live in the open Air in bur more tem- 
|  pefate Climate, without any particular Trouble. 

Where this is native, it loves a mellow Soil, and 


ſome Shade; and this we muſt allow it in our 
Culture. 


A 


C23 


\ 


_— 
— 


Bed, in April, the Seeds ripened the preceding 
Antumn. They muſt have a good, rich, but not 
heavy Soil, taken from any of the Heaps of Com- 
poſt of that Character. 

When the Plants have two Months Growth, 
they muft be removed each with a good Ball 
of Earth, into the Places where they are to remain; 
and they will afterwards require only the common 
Care 6f weeding and watering in dry Weather. 

The beſt Place is about the Edge of ſome 
Wilderneſs Quarter; and the Mould ſhould be 
removed, and one of the Compoſts, ſuch as we 
have named, put in its Place. 

All the Plants of this Number are now in Flower 


at Lee and Kennedy's Nurſery near Hammerſmith. 


SECT 


. « * 
b a. 


Five Petals &6hftitiite the Body of the Flower, 


The beſt been is to ſow in a Nurſery 


Aird. 
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3 e 8 
e Ground as „ zition in thoſe few Weeks here nothing new was = 
required to be done: and we ſhall, in this and 
the ſucceeding, Numbers, aſter the Accounts 26 
uſual of half a Dozen Plants in Seaſon, compleat 


preceeding tut we began; and | 
we ſhall have now an Opportunity to-confider the. 
general Arrangement of a Garden, the Choice of 
the Ground, and its Diſpoſition, with the Manner 
of original Plantation; as alſo to enter upon other f . The Tafte- for Gardening is at Time ſo 
the moſt eflential und neceſſary Aitidles of the |: ov wg ape bale. cn 
Profeſſion. | fie Manger of em Ancetorsin the old, newores | 
As. the Leflons ts be gien on tl nat | nil aca inual | 
important, Head require the Compaſs of « few | [approaches * mat, rationally beginning this 
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AHE Choice of Ground for . Güde, Te! oe Ss ha ke 


firſt Article, and of all others it demands | . 4 


er ee In regaed. of Situation. the; three Kinds are m 
never to be remedied. * 8 Elevation, a Decljvity, or a Plain, By the Tem 
In this Matter the ſame Rules wil 4 for. 2 Elevation the Gardener will underſtand we mean 
Piece of one A e e e by a Declivity its Side, or a 
and, in general, the fame Idea of its Diſpoſition : Deſcent, and by a Plain a flat Piece of Ground. 
in England Ground is plentiful enough; and moſt He very well knows that the Top of a Hill 
of it is fertile, or capable of being made ſo ; there - | will be bleak, the Side temperate, and the Plain 
fore let the Perſon, who is about to make a Gar- naturally damp. The Choice would be made 
den, take the Advantage he has of chuſing; and | at once, if no more Conſiderations occurred; 
| comprehend in his Mind all the Requiſites and | but we muſt inform the Gardener of the 
Advantages before he fixes upon a Spot. : whole. 


* 
Had we begun the Work with this Article, | - The firſt Idea of Gardening, and that which | 
every Thing would bare bern new, and every | prevails in many Countries at preſent, is the layin 
Thing ſtrange to,. the Reader: he would not | out a great Extent of Ground in ſomething les 
have remembered afterwards what he could not. | than its natural Wildneſs: the Idea in this is vaſt, 
underſtand; and the Leſſon would have been | and tho* the Work be rude, it cannot but be 
given with little Advantage. | pleaſing. | | * 3 


As we have now gone through the general Ar- In departing from this Taſte, our Fathers run 
ticles of Culture, we ſhall be underſtood in every into the oppoſite Extream. Inſtead of having every 
Direction relating to the Ground; he will remem- | Thing free, wild, and extenſive; all was limited 
ber that a particular Situation, Soil, and Ex- | and confined. Four Walls bounded the Spot, 
poſure are neceſſary, who knows why they are | and clip'd Lews took the Place of waving Ogks 
requiſite ; and a few Words will — ſtand in | and branching Elms; a few ill- conſtructed Pa- 


the Place of Pages. h vilions were the only Objects; and dirty Ponds 
In the Choice of a Piece of Ground for a | the Water. | 
Garden, three Things are moſt eſſential to be It is common in avoiding one Fault, to run 


into 
2 


OF! GARDENING. 
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pe EAR eee 
rovement, as it was called, in Gardens; but we 


now grown wiſer; we have thrown don 


hacha's ; the Country is again become a Scene 
from the Garden, if not a Part of it. 
OT ns Con ng 6 
the Corn Field, and the wild Hedge; the 


flowery Meadow, and natural Thicket, in the 


very Limits of the Garden; and *tis ſo happy 
in the Effect, that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
more will imitate them. 

All this let che Perſon who is about to make 
a Garden, take into his Mind ; and chuſe a Spot 

7 

ld Nature is to, be a Part, or a leaſt, is 
to cone, in View, Tet him be fue to fix upon | 
a Place where Nature is agreeable. 

We have not many bad Scenes ene 
Country; but let the Deſigner not only avoid 
cheſe, but chuſe among the good ones. 


1 — 
chat it may afford agreeable Proſpects, and his 


choſen, Piece of Ground muſt have H. 
tion that he may view them. 

The World does not furniſh a Tree nobler 
than the Engl/b Fw; this will be ſeen in every 
Hedge, and its good Growth is a favourable In- 
dication for the Soil. 

The Hawthorn Hedge, and intermingled Crab; 
the brown Oak, and the elegant leaved Aſh, 
all join to diverſify the Scene in our moſt com- 
mon Fences ; and a Proſpect from the moſt con- 
ſpicuous Part of the intended Ground, over a 
cultivated Country diſpoſed in Arable and Paſture 
Land, with theſe Fences, muſt always be agree- 
able. The good Growth of the Trees will alſo 
ſhew the general right Quality of the Soil. 

Such ſhould be the principal Proſpect from 
the Ground: if the Spot have an Aſcent, it 


will be eaſy to give, different Views of it from | 


various Openings ; all agreeable ; and if there be 
not the Convenience of opening immediately into 
any of the Fields from the Garden, yet the Ap- 


pearance of them from a Diſtance is always eaſy ; 


for when the Fence is not ſeen, the Field becomes 
a Part of the Garden. 


Next to Beauty in the adjacent Country ſhould 
be Variety; and this the Deſcent of the choſen 
Piece of Ground will beſt bring into View. 

There is no Condition of Nature in which her 
Aſpect is not pleaſing when properly diſpoſed 
and introduced. The Freſhneſs of cultivated 
Nature is the moſt agreeable near Proſpect; but 


— 


a barren Deſart, a Heath, or Common, may be Auguſt, 
an agreeable diſtant Determination of a View; and 


22 are always Elegan- 


* much the Conſideratioh of the adjacent 


Country ſhould prevail in the fixing upon a Spot 
of Ground: and the great Uſe of a ſlight Decli- 


| vity, or Side of a Hill is, that it will give Op- 


portunities of commanding theſe Proſpects with- 
out that Bleakneſs to which the Tops of high 
Grounds are always ſubject. 

Another Advantage is, that Trees will ſtand 
well in theſe Situations, whereas on the Tops of 
Hills Winds would tear them from the Roots 
| when new planted. On theſe Sides of Hills the 
Air alſo is always more temperate and healthful, 
The- Air of low Grounds is uſually damp, and 
| the Tops of Hills too ſharp. 

This Choice of a Side of a Hill is the happy 
| Medium, and it is thus one would wiſh to have 
a Garden ſituated, that whenever one ſteps into 
it, the Air ſhall be refreſhing ; and that, inde- 
| pendent of that Beauty which is to ariſe from 
the Diſpoſition of the Ground itſelf, and the 


Plantation; every Thing we ſee at more Diſtance 


/ ſhall be chearful and pleaſing. This we obtain 
by chuſing a Piece of gently riſing Ground in the 
N Midſt of an agreeable and fruitful Country. 
Thus far the Nature of the Ground ſupports 
the Preference, but many Things more are to be 
conſidered, and there muſt be great Limitation in 
the Degree of Aſcent. 

We have hitherto conſidered the Views and 
Wholeſomeneſs of the Air; but a Garden is de- 
ſigned for walking, and a ſteep Aſcent is difficult. 
Every Thing is intended for Pleaſure, therefore 
it is a firſt Point that every Thing muſt be eaſy. 
A very gentle Declivity will give all the Advan- 
tages we have named, and more would be only 
troubleſome to the Feet, and unpleaſing to the 
Eye. 

What ſhould be preferred to all others is a 
continual but very ſmall Aſcent, which a little 
Labour may in different Places throw into an 
abſolute Level; nor is there indeed any ſuch Piece 


of Ground where Nature does not favour this in 
ſome Part of the Slope. 


Theſe Parts will favour that Variety we now 
with ſo juſt Taſte admire in Gardens: natu- 
rally there will be Water at the Bottom; and a 
little Art will detain what runs down the Slope in 
various Parts for the Uſe of the ſeyeral Diviſions 
of the Garden; where it may be always ready, 
and always unſeen, 
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Country has Fertility and Variety; but be is to 
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of the Ape of. 


W. Hoe la a. Reader ir Wea be has, 
ſettled in his Mind what Piece of Ground 
is from its Situation beſt for a Garden, there vet 
remain many Things to be conſidered. 

We have rr 
Hill where. the Aſcent is gentle, and where the 


obſerve, that every Part of England. affords him 
Choice of many ſuch Spots, and he is to fix him 
ſelf according to the other Advantage. 
The firſt of theſe is the Aſpect, or Expoſure; 
by this the Gardener means the Quarter of the 
Heavens toward which the Ground is open. 
There are ſloping Grounds facing the Eaſt, 
Weſt, North, and South and every Subdiftinc- | | 
tion of the Compaſs, but of them all a South 
Eaſt is the fitteſt for a Garden. 

This will be very well underſtood from the 
Conduct of the Work laid down in the preceding 
Pages under various Articles. 
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We adviſe under che s Articles of raiſing 


dender Plats, that they be Placed, in a Situation 
where they may have the Morning Sun; and in 


Bloom ; the great Rule univerſally is to kep, off 
| the full mid-day Sun. 


here directed, will give he whole Ground tha 
Advantage, and by a juſt Plantation, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak in a ſucceeding Chapter, all the 
Advantages of this * will be perfectly.cn- 
| joyed. 

If the Spot een PL 
Trees, and riſing G to che North, it will 
be a farther Advantage; ut the want of this is 
not to be conſidered as an uvnſurmountable Ob- 
jection, beeauſe Trees may be ſoon planted, and 
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and Aſpect thus ſettled; the Deſigner of 
a Garden underſtanding that he is to chuſe a 
Spot of eaſy Aſcent, e eee 
it remains that he examine the Soil. , 

We have obſerved that a good Growth of 
Trees in the adjoining Hedges, is one excellent 
Rule of judging; and to this may be added the 
Aſpect and. Appearance of the Crops. upon the 
Ground; and even of the Weeds. If every Thing 
appear vigorous in wild Nature, it is a Promiſe” 
that culturing it will anſwer yet better. 

This external Obſeryation - favouring, the next 
Thing is to examine the Soil by digging. - 


For this Purpoſe let a Hole be opened four 
Spades deep, and obſerve what is the Condition 
and Depth of the Vegetable Mould. The beſt 
for a Garden is a free, looſe, hazel Earth : this 
is what we find under the Turf in the richeſt 
Paſtures. We introduce it into the Compoſts of 
moſt Kinds in our Gardens, and it will be very 
happy if Nature afford it as the original Soil. 
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HE two great Conſiderations of Situation | very dry, nor too moiſt, and continue ſuch to 


the Depth of the fourth Spade, it is the moſt per- 
fect that can be wiſhed; if it be good for three 
Spades it will do very well: but if there be much 
leſs than this it is a reaſonable Objection. 

The Addition of Manure will encreaſe the 
Quantity as well as improve the Quality, but 
|, there Nen be a * Foundation in Nature for 
both. 

If the Soil be 1 in its Kind, but ſhallow, 
and have a bad Bottom underneath, the deep 
rooted Growths will all fade and grow poor 4 
ſoon as they have reached through the uppeſ 
Coat of Mould. 

To know with Certainty the Condition of the 
Ground in this reſpe&, two or three other Holes 
muſt be opened as the firſt, but in different 
Places, ſo that the general Condition of the 
Ground may be known; for there are in die 
Diſpoſitions of Soils, and eſpecially on riſing 
Grounds, Uncertainties and Variations beyond 
what could be ſuppoſed. | 


This Care and Examination muſt not be ſup- 


If the Mould be of this Kind, and neither | 
os, 
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poſed 


e 


the Directions for keeping the fineſt Flowers in 


Such a Choice in pole, of Keck 2s we have 
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much : the Choice of the Ground de- 


— * Succeſs of the Garden; and *tis to a2 
on this Head, Unt we E Eibour” ang 


Expence ſo often forfeited. 


As we have named what is the beſt Condition 
of the natural Soil for a Garden, we muſt add, 
that the worſt is Clay. 


There are Methods of edn all Soils, 


this not excepred ; but *tis almoſt an endleſs La- 


bour to prepare a, clayey Soil for Garden Bor- 


ders; and when all is done that can be, the Suc- 
ceſs is imperfect. We add rich Manures, and 
theſe mix well with loamy and hazely Soils, but 
they waldi off from among the clayey. 


I a that a Mixture of Sand and Paſture , 


Neu Will reduce Clay | to a kind of Loam ; but 
whenThat is done tis imperfect. Clay is the worſt 
Ingredient that can come into a Compoſt for a 
Flower Garden; and i in theſe Soils however mend- 
1 WII alway 1. predominant. Gravelly 
are poor, * oſe of che ſtony Kind at 

once $i and hot: ö 

The Gardener ſhould wall underſtand this Di- 
ſtinction. Gravelly Soils are thoſe full of F lints 
and Pebbles; Pony Soils are ſuch as abound with, 
Pieces of Lime-ſt 8 Free, or other Quarry- 
ſtone. Sandy Solls are always barren, and al- 
ways to be rejected in the Choice of a Piece of 
Ground for a Garden. 

All the others are capable of an Improvement 
where Neceſſity throws the Deſigner of a Garden 
upon them. 

The Clay will be brought to a Loam by Sand, 

and even the Sand by Clay; and the gravelly and 
ſtony may be cleared of thoſe uſeleſs Parts, and 
raiſed by better Soil: but this is tedious and ex- 
penſive. 1 

The true Choice muſt fall upon a piece of 
Ground naturally ſuited to the Growth of Vege- 
tables; and then leſs Labour, leſs Charge, and 
leſs Uncertainty will be the Conſequence. 


When A Piece of Ground is found that has all 


| 


Aſpect, and a deep hazely Soil, let not any little 


Trregwlarities"in the Surface deter the Defigrte? of 


the Garden; far from Blemiſbes, they may often 
be turned into the moſt conſiderable Beauties: at 
worſt wm the Nature of the Ground, they will 
be eaſily levelled or emo at leaſt tolerably re- 

The greater the Extent of the Ground the leſs 
are theſe Uneyenneſſes to be regarded. Lhe 
Hollows may, be a proper, Plantation, be made 
to reſemble thoſe rude Dells in the wild State of 


Things, than which Nature affords no Vatiety 
more pleaſing. 


An Oak riſing from the Bottom of a 7 


ſurrounded with Shrubs of humbler Growth, will 
form a very agreeable Object from thoſe Walks 
in which the Feet are upon a Level with its top- 
moſt Branches. Nay, Genius, when it dares take 


its full Flights, will make theſe Caverns the 
moſt ſtriking of all Objects. 


Thoſe who have ſeen ,Geodevood, {any \how | 


much, a Genius like the late Duke of Richmond's 
could make of ſuch an Irregularity in the 
Ground: the Repreſentation of Rocks rent by 
an Earthquake, and of Earth ſunk by ſome 
great Cataſtrophe, preſents itſelf to the aſtoniſhed 
and pleaſed Imagination, This, is the Sublime 
in Gardening; which, as a late ingenious Au- 
thor * has ſhewn on other Occaſions, has its great 
Source in Terror. 


This may ſerve as an Inſtance in the greater 
Kind; and it will be eaſy to make theſe natural 


Deſects in leſſer Occaſions, Objects of agreeable 


Variety. 


One Rule on this Head is univerſal, the ſmaller 
the Piece of Ground the leſs it will admit theſe 
Irregularities. In general what is true of a great 
Garden, is applicable alſo to a little one; but 


there muſt be Scope for the Introduction of theſe 
ſingular and great Parts. 


— 6 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of WAT E R. 


1 E. Ground with all the Advantages we 
have deſcribed, is yet imperfect if there is 
not Water: he would be as abſurd who ſhould 
attempt to make a Garden without Water, as 
without Mould. 

There is no Difference between Rock and ab- 
ſolute dry Deſare, in reſpe& of Vegetable Pro- 
ductions. 

Water is requiſite to the Beauty as well as 
eſſential to the Preſervation and Management of 
Gardens; and without entering into a frivolous 


| 


* Mr. Bourke on the Sublime and Beautiful, 


Detail of leſſer Diſtinctions, let the Gardener 
conſider it under three Kinds, Spring, River, 
and Pond. 

Of theſe the laſt is moſt ſuited to the Service, and 
the ſecond to the Decoration of Gardens. Spring 
Water is the hardeſt and coldeſt ; River Water 


| is of a middle Quality, and Pond Water is the 


ſofteſt and warmeſt of all. 


Spring Water from a Well is cold and hard 
in the moſt extream Degree; as it has run far- 
ther, and ſpread more upon the Surface, it be- 


COITIES 


| theſe Requiſites, a gentle Deſcent, a South Faſt Auguſt. 
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Auguft; com more rhe 
dba is ſofteſt and warmeſt where there is leaſt 


Current. | 
The Water of Ponds is warmeſt when they are 


ſhalloweſt and, . On 
the Gardener Judge of Water 1 r 
State. a * 


| For Ornament, nothing can be ſo happy as 
the Choice of ſuch a Piece of Ground as we 


have recommended, where there runs a ſmgll 
River at its Bottom. 

If there be Spri 
NN 2 
and refreſh the ſeveral Parts of the Garden; and 
either for the detaining a Part of this, or for 


ding and holding the Rain Water which 
from the higher Part of the Ground, Ponds muſt 
be dug in concealed Places, there pever may 
2 | 2 . 

will not bald it en | 3 
and — — u Nad theſe Po 
in P tion to the Extent of the Ground, or if 
The Soden of Plantations, and the thriving 
Growth of almoſt all Kinds of Plants, depends on 
Watering in dry Seaſons : „ 
remember how often this will be neceſſary, and 
he ſhould orte au. Tic mat ue Labour ef Gaiden 


carrying it be not too great. 


— — 


have not Underſtandings exalted enough for chat, _ 


have in its Place a muſing Sedateneſs. Nothing 
ſo. much diſpoſes to this as one of theſe ſhallow 
Brooks; may look and muſe for 
Hours 

The of Water wor „but that 
was ain and. volous Agempe of Arr this 
is Nature. 

'The Expence of thoſe artificial Works was 


very great, and they were always out of order. 
If this 


* FI n 


If there be a Spring upon the higher Part of 
the Ground, this is the next Thing to a River 


Forms, and it will be always uſeful 2. 


egg Gs eſſential Article of Choice 
Soars 


** 12 Uſes to be made 9 

receding” CHIPters on this pay: K+; iter 
the Diſpoſition upon rational Principles. 
If my be not” a Piece of Ground in the in- 
| of the Country which has thoſe Re- 


dae _ yt Sy, Perfection of 2 


high Grounds, 
or Flats, and the Determination is caſy: on high 


In regard to the ornamental brews wide 
nothing ſhould be introduced for that * 


but the running: Coolneſs is, one of the 


Recommendations off? Gated, An Pe — 


freſhes the Air, or gives the Appearance of 
' Coolneſs, as well as the Reality, like running | 
Water. 

Whatever we admire moſt in Nature, we ſhould 
endeavour 
no Summer pleaſing as a ſhallow and 

dit Rinulet poliſhing the —— — murmur- 
ing as it runs Among them. bas adult wb | 
Al ſtanding Waters are apt to gra ſoul, and 
they fayaur the Production of Inſects. They ate 


e beſide the Bleakneſs and Expoſure, 
naturally a Want of Water; Winds 


ve Power1{pd it is_ almoſt im 
A 100 ord, ob a flouri ing and healthy — 
For this and for the Convenience of Approach, 
the Choice falls upon the plain or flat Country. 
There will be Water in Abundance, and a mild 
Air; every Thing will flouriſh ; and the greateſt 


NOI. in Garflens 65 and cheꝶ is q Defett will be, thut of F pet. 


1 


fix upon. a ſſat Vountry, Mt a 

-of it; err 0 

ien. % nme ante. Tf 8 
Loet him obſerve how high Floods riſe, and 


Ls » has = 


uſeful, but they ſhould/ be kept out - of Sight, take Care that he be not in eee 


and as much as poſſible at a Diſtance from the 
mate elegant Parts of the Garden : they look of- 
fenſive when foul, yy EIA 
promote Vermin. 

., The, Coolneſs, che Freſbneſs, * the fouriſh- 


ing Candition of a Garden depend in a very great 
Degree on Water ; therefore never let the Place 


eee has eee this Adyantage, though | 


ave every other we have named: and, on the 
plc; where there is the Benefit of a running 
Water, it will be worth while to combat Diſad- | 
vantages | in many other Reſpects. It. is the Life 
and Soul of a, Garden, its great Elegance, and. 
great Ornament: uns is I. in the 


in Winter; and that the Soil be not too moiſt 
for the Reception of Plants of every Kind. Moſt 
Kinds require Watering at certain Times, but 
few will bear to have R 
about their Roots. 

If ſuch a Diſadvantage: be PRE [after ahe 
Choice has; been made, and the Work begun, 2 
Pond ſunk in ſome proper Place may drain the 
reſt, and be uſeful in the double Capacity of pre- 
venting Draught in Summer, and overflowing in 
Winter. In general, with due Regard to other 
Antcles, the making of a Garden is eaſier and 
cheaper upon a plain or. flav Piece of Ground; tho! 
upon a riſing Spot it will be more elegant. 
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AA BOD of GARDENING. 


NUMBER L 
rer the "firſt Week in SEPTEMBER. 


SEC T ION I 


FLORA, 


.or the PilzASURrRE-GaARDEN 


SER PAL 


Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfe@ion, 


=. ( 


I, CILTATE \LEAVD. RHODODENDRON. 


Place this Shrub has for fome Time 
held in the [tation Gardens, and which it 


deſerves univerſally to. hold in ours. It was 
known to the old Writers, tho? we are obliged to 


give it the new Name, theirs was ſo improper. 
It is the Eighth Chame Ciſtas of Cl us rus 3 the 


Chameciftus birſuts of Cazran, and the Cibus 


pumila montis Baldia of Joun Bavnins : by theſe 
Names of Dwarf Ciftus, hairy dwarf Ciftus, and 
low Ciftus of Mount baldus, it was known to all 
who followed, till PruxzxzT called it Ciſus Cha- 
merbododendros foliis : Ciſtus with Leaves like Cha- 
merhododendros, and Micheli Ladum foliis ſerpylli: 
Mother of Thyme-leav'd Ledum. Linn avs re- 
fers it to his Genus Rhododendron, and adds as the 
Diſtinction of the Species, Foliis ciliatis corollis 


rotatis : Ciliate leav d Rhododendron with rotated 
Flowers. 


It is a ſmall but very elegant Shrub: the Root 
is woody, long, and ſpreading, 

The Stem is covered with a brown Bark, tinged 
with purple; the Branches are very numerous, 
and their Bark is paler. They ſtand perfectly 


regular, but in the whole make a pretty Ap- 
pearance, 


Numb. L. 


1 


The Leaves are cluſter'd on the upper Parts of Sept, 


the Branches; and are very fingular and elegant. 
They are ſmall, of 4 lanceolate, but nearly oval 
Form, and of a very ſingular Colour ; a browniſh 
red or ferrugineous Hue, with very little green ; 
ſhining and gloſſy on the Surface; and at the 
Edges ſurrounded with regular, ſtiff, dark Hairs, 
reſembling Eyelaſhes. 

Prukzut r adds to his Diſtinction bf the Plant, 
with Leaves edged with Hairs in the Mariner of 
Eyelaſhes, - Folns cilii inſtar piloffs. Linx avs 
ſhortens the Term; and calls it C:/iatis, This 
Edge of ſtiff Hairs is what he on all Oecaſions ex · 
preſſes by that Term. 

The Flowers are large and Gut, they are 
placed ſingly on long naked Footſtalks, and 
their Colour is a very delicate Crimſon; two 
generally riſe from the Summit of every Branch, 
and their Footſtalks wave or bend a little. 

Each has its little Cup formed of one Leaf, di- 
vided deeply into five narrow Segtnents, and per- 
manent. 

The Body of the Flower i is formed alſo of one 
Petal, deeply cut into five Segments, and of a ro- 
tated or wheel-like Form, hollowed in at the 
Baſe, where it is tubular a little Way, and ex- 

7 J. panded 


8 A OMMREKAAT BODY 
Sept. Pai U Rin: Trhe:Shgawria ame onal; 7; 
wn— ward; and:pbintedio» Sel ow Sh griroenem || - 


From the Baſe of the Flowbr ure wen Fildments, 
— in — ning) and denn 


Jong, Nendetz"epgtidedgvabd -ctoneneth with tbval | 


Buttons. In du gf Atheſe vi da liwu Cornpoſt 3j 
blunt /Rudiment,) | :With:\fiveinNhi Ja | they watered and 
fender Se} with un i Rot but! 


LU they 
Tue. Scedt veſlel, — 10 raiſe the/Plants)fronv Scods. — 


frctiy in our Garden, and then always afford 
- the: handſormeſt Plants. 51 Hatoch ed nds 4 


In the laſt Week of March lev's Bod be made 


AAA e e ak. 


I nwot 43 lin oat 507 Dante 1 e — — a regular Hand : when the young 
3 Qi oil Li Eu 014; || Shoots .muſt be thin d and water'd, 
of 85 Riobovanono" , SH c Wh br Wielt Get the 

a ni ST oidetabiloned. £ wt II eb anr | muſt be e wick they we co fan 

"ih nail pany of the Nprtherp[Patts. „dn are co till 

Aernhes whers: it chrives beſt in a Path of 1 eo nt bli bas r. 

With Tome Viiſthbe, dt dhe Eage ofa Bilks A e  thbit HN Hare usb be. ſeleswd, and 

Plant native of; ſo cold; a, Climate can demand | planted. out in the Flower Guiden, taking 

debe en Ex in ohr, Gardens s. Ot. Them up wih a. g Ball of Earth co te Roos, 
(urged Peper, the Place ſhould have a lizle![-and obſerving to: wier therm frequentiy till they 

thelter, and ir ſhould have frequent. Warerings-; are:zootert well ; vaftet 'this' they require no more 

The beſt Compoſt fot it is angequal; Mixpare gf | | than the common Care of wecding ind watering, 

Garden Movld.and, Pond Mud l. and the Fes. [:and they. will flower in full Perfetions: 1" + 

gation may e EPL EPA be fineſk Plants de Wubhſdlofiche ſecbnd Year; 


F%, | 6 and for this Reaſonythe'Gdraenkt ſhould conſtantly 
a 2 7 een 
145 9 24 0 bluod Nat — gas f 
dt 20k 22814 H 8 galkuda bavorod naqo 0 hte as K wp3d & zu . he! 
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AGM DIAG CO i 140 41D. mT * 3 16@) 2g! 910 10 f. HI 3 13100 

eln tut asd Me 3 "Th 8.1 6 on Ax” * K 35 Ea + TH 1 , % Cl | 
PI. co, 0 Medidine-has made this Tree famous; ani had Ne they have an an Aſpect of the 
Fig. 2. it leſs Beauty it would be preſerved ol Ac. Flower, an . keokkat togerle, 
chunt G char fregrant-Refin which it produces den de les Rania fo al the your 

in the warmer Countries in great Abundance, || 'Shoots. BATS 

and which is in conſtant and faccefful Uſe in] Each Flower has its 2 Cup formed of 

che Shops: but "Were there no Tuck” Qualities, © ons Pest, Cy lmdte 7 at the Baſe, and indented in 

the elegant Growth of the Tree itſelf would not five Places at the Rim. 


fail to recommend it Feen Thy Body ef Me Flower is formed of a ſingle 
ſerve the curious Kinds. Petal, tubular at the Baſe, expanding to the Verge, 
„ The, Refin, has been Jong known in Medicine, and divided/Gedply into five long, lanceolate, and 
And che Free familiar among che .hatanical Wri- | obtuſe Segments : from the tubular Part of the 
der, They Call it SHY ax, Sram Arbor, and Flower near the Baſe; riſe twelvr or more Fi- 
dax felio mali cetenti s the Starar Tree, and laments, Which bave a Tendency to unite into 
| e Storax; but as it conſtitures a Genus ſcweral Cluſters at their Bottoms: they are upright, 
of which we know no other Species, there needs | vireulurly arrung d, ho crowned with oblong, 
to be no Additian go the, ganericel, Name. En- ce B. 
OY 5 prelerves, this,, and calls it ſimply, Styrax. i | From a roundiſh Rt icnd 'of a Fruit placed 
It is a Tree of moderate-Growthy:robuft,1arid | beneath, there Tiſes « ſingle Style of the Length 
full of Branches. The Bark ih pate, the Wodd | of the Filaments, terminated by a blunt Head. 
firm, and very finely ſcented. The Rudiment ripens into à coated Fruit or 
The Leaves are large and-numerous, and are | Drupe; of a roundiſh/ Form, and containing in on 
giſpoſed with perfect Irregularity upon the Bran- Cell two roundiſh Kernels, convex on one Side, 
ches; they are broad, oval, waved at the Edges, flat on the other and pointed. 
pointed at the End; of a delicate freſm green We have had Occaſion to obſerve in a pre- 
en fhe * _ — —— Whitiſh — | eeditig Work, that excellent as Lidx us is in 
— — Ieh his Characters of Genera, and diſtinctive Names 


ooh * are x name oe, lar, white, & and of «ame his claſſical Diſtribution is wet 4 
1406 1171S; | 288 


with floen Ridge, and dividedo inew Ave Cell, 
in each of which a numeroù nu, Sevds. 


_ 


—_— — 
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— — 


vl. 50, 
Fig. 3. 


che Filaments/aremanicron; and mite inte ſeveral: 


besehen. This has, @. Tehdency to the 


mentioned it. 


OS GAR 


, eee e neh, "and £60 dene A ap- 
pears in this Inſtance : drs by its ere 


bſervation, a well as by d u Churtkters, 
very nearly relavedo che Cr Kind. In that Tree 


[{Bodits at theit Haſer; it 1s cherefbre placed among 


-ame-Goalitibh ; et that? Chosrafter not being 
perfect ir / ia plated by the Author among the 
Dodecandria, though the Number ef Filaments is 
thai chunt. t 
re ey l firigte; and this" refer it co the 
5q 1 ere DYrorren! 4 r ef 
ot tber ba * 2 5 * My. ee 


Fall VVV 
oh WOT 17 


Zo 


—_ 


r her | 


DANTWNG + 


J afford hundiome' Frees.”! This” Method of Sept. 

managing theſe we have delivered at n 
n to 658 ** fre 

If any chuſe the Method by Cuttings; u ſhady 
Border o very nich Barth muſt be choſen for the 
Purpaſe tand the Cutting muſt be planted in the 
uſual Manner, wateting them eurefully till they 
are: well; roqted s and then removing them into 
Pots, planting one in each, and ns them * 
. a large Ball of the Mould. 

The raſing them frorn Seed wenden dus, 
nd procuce better Trees: +» The Time fbr it 
is Autumn a the Seeds ripened that Scaſon ſhould 
be uſed, and they ſhould be ſown in Pots of fine 


| Mould, and _ plunged up to the Rim i in a 
Bark-bed.” 


r 


its a Nawe of — * — che ſouthern 


| [Parts of Kurap6; Frequent" in the Hotteſt Parts — Ground but when the yourig Plants appear they 
Syria, and wild in Italy and in France. GaixpEV 


Fo8nd! it in the Foreſt of Sti Baume, in Province, | 


ahere the | Peaſants: give it the Name Aigoufier, 
and btained 4 ſoft Reſin from the wounded Bark, 
which they kept for medicinal Purpoſes, in- 
wardly as a Balſamick and Deobſtruent, and ex- 
r d nd. 916 4 en (105 50} 1 | 
The Tree will live in che oped Au, but chat 
3g Hazardous : iteis beſt d keep! it in 4 Pot, 
Wen. give ait the Sbelter of a Green · houſe in 
wot gaiyct 203. , 


: 
«44 Ga 1? : 
on at = "3 


. 
: 


from Seed ; but a better Way than either is to 
order ſome ſmall Trees of it tom Dubs in the 


Manner as we thence the 
Orange and Jaſmine Kinds. | 


7 
There is hazard in raiſing it either Way here, 
though it will ſtand very well | 
ly; and as the Trees may E N d. Hen 
brought over of the ſame Size wich the Oränge, l 


4. Jags Mahar a. nh for ae wil es! | 
ee en ec. 


It may be raiſed from Cunings, or ee 


The Seeds will lie a conſiderable Time in the 


muſt be planced out in ſeparate Pots, and again 
iplunged into Bark; and ſhaded and wateted till 
"they have taken good Root. They may then be 
by degrees hardened” to the Air, and ſet but 
among the Green-houſe Plants. In Autumn they 
ſhould be taken into Shelter with the Myrtles, 
and other Trees of that Kind; and they muſt 
then be allowed n much Air a8 nende 
che Place will admit. | 


e, dans een will bing hem to fbser in 
Perfschen 1 bd 48 forrie will be to ſpare in the 
ſeedling Pots, they ſhould be planted out in the 
open Ground, chuſing a warm Place for them; 
and left to take their Chance. 

— Wich the ſame Care that is allowed to other 
tender Trees which ſtand the ſame Expoſure, 
ſome of theſe will eſtabliſh themſelves firmly ; and 
tex that they will defy our Winters, and make 

a better Progreſs and Appearance than ſuch as 
; are houſed, e eee of 
n H | 


= 


This is a very handfornt Foreſt Tee, native of 
the warmer Parts of Europe, and of America; and, 
very worthily, now univerſal in our Plantations. 
The Writers on Donny . * ow have all 


C. Baunixz calls it Oe * fnlis frin | 
 racemoſo Iipulo fimili : Elm makes! Oftrya with 
Fruit like the Hop, 


MicazL1, who very nene inveſtigated irs | 
Characters, calls it Ofrya italica carpini folio | 
fruftu longiore ſeve . breviore habitiore : C arpinus 


leaved Oftrya with a hagen or ſhorter, 4 


thicker Fruit. 


LNMN Aus congilenting this and the com- 
mon Hotnbeam under the ſame Genus, gives 
them the Name Carpinus; and adds as the Di- 
ſtinction of this, Sguammis ftrobilorum inſlatis: 


Carpinus wih the Scales of the Fruit ſwoln as 
if inflated, 


3. The nor HK N EE A 1 


Till the Time of this Author the Diſtintions 
of Fruits were very ill expreſſed, We had no 
Name for this ſingular * one of the Oftrya, which 
is formed of à Female Catkin : to this, and all 
others of tlie fame Kind, he gives the Name 
Strubilur; which fully and perfectly diſtinguiſhes 
that Kind of Fruit from all others. 

- The Tree is large, and of ' a very good 
Form, branched, - and ſhadowy. The Back is 
brown on the Trunk, and Paler on | the young 
Branches. 

The Leaves are e numerous, broad at the 
Baſe, ſmaller to the Point, and irregularly notch- 
ed about the Edges. Their nope is a a freſh and 
n ger 

The Flowers are of two kinds, Male and Fe- 
| ids: on different Parts of the ſame Tree, both 
in the Form of Catkins, and neither conſpicuous), 


the Female are followed by the ſingular Fruit, 
which, 


884 


Sept. which, 


= 
Fig. 


ot looſe manner of Scales one over öh. 


four. 


30. 
4. 


b — r 


n 


The Flowers of ben Kinds very well deſerve 
the Attention of the botanical Student. 

The Male, Flowers. @ve-chaftered- wagte in a 
10ng Cackin of a tylindrick- Form compeded in 


The Scales ate oval, hollowed,: ſharp pointed, 


2 n | 
has no Petals: — — 


There ar in te Mal Flower no oher Para. ö mY 


| The Female are diſpoſed in Catkins of an ob- 


bh has the Afpett of u Cup, and is formed | 
of a fingle Piece cut at the Edge into fix Seg- | 
e e eee 


In the Baſe of this une placed cwo/Rudiments 3 
2 
loured Styles, terminated by ſmall ſimple Heads. 


which; reſembling 3 — | 
—— jy the Tree the Name Hop Hornbeam. 


| 


edged with a Rim of Kiff Haines <> Puree} | 


i ſingle Seed. 
' The Ch df this Tree jo "ers + 
r eg buy i the Di 


e 1 ns 


They ſhould be laid n 
Mannet, and not be cut off till the Autumn fol- 
lowing : they will by that Time have very good 
Roots; and ſhould be planted in a Nurſery to 
take two or three Years Growth ; keeping them 
LN * 


intended e 


The whole Catkin of Female Flowers ſwells into 


4 TBRNATE 


This is a very elegant and fingular Plant, 
plainly of the Rue Kind in Flower; but fo ex- 


treamly diſtin in Form, that it appears ſingular 


the Characters ſhould agree ſo perfectly; we 


owe the Knowledge of it to MickzrI. 


The Flower wanting that Hairyneſs which is 
ſo conſpicuous in that of the Rue, he ſeparated 
it, and called it Pſeudo Ruta: baſtard Rue: but 
this is an Accident too flight to be received in the 
preſent improved State of the Science, as the 
Mark of a diſtinct Genus. 

Linn avs refers it to. the Rue Kind, and adds 
as the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis ternatis 
ſelilibus: Rue with Leaves growing three toge- 
ther, without Footſtalks, _ 

The Root is long, flender, and hung with a 
few Fibres. | 

The Stalk is upright, ſimple, firm, and at the 
Top divided into a Number of Branches which 
ſpread out into a kind of Head: it is purpliſh 
toward the Bottom, and green upwards. | 

The Leaves are oblong, narrow, obtuſe, and 
of a pale green. Three riſe together, and 
have no Footſtalks. They ſtand cloſe, 
cover the whole Stalk from the Ground to the 


T 
op. | 


LEAVED RUE. 


The. Flowers are numerous, lirge, and of 8 
delicate yellow: they crown all the Extremities 
of the Branches, and ſpread into a broad large 
Head. 

Each Flower has its ſmall permanent Cup 
formed of one Piece, and divided into five Seg- 
ments. _. 

The Body of the Flower is compoſed of five 
Filaments ; they are long, oval, expanded, and 
have narrow Baſes. 

In the Centre are placed ten ſlender Fila- 
ments; they are equal in Length to the Petals, 
ſhort Buttons. 8 

In the Centre of theſe is placed a ſingle ſmall 
Style crowned with a ſimple Head. The Rudi- 
ment from which this riſes is irregularly promi- 
nent, marked with a Croſs, and with ten Dots at 
the Baſe; and it becomes afterwards an irregular 
ſhaped Seed-veſſel, with five Cells; in each of 
which are many Seeds, rough, and angulated. 

The ten Filaments ſhew the Plant one of the 
Decandria, and the ſingle Style W it to the 
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n e n Fb 
of Europe, and delights in a looſe rich Mould, 
e l 

State it no where | Tacceeds' ſo 
2 2 e tax e 


of ar ee F ne nf £14 
Wall. 'The Method, of 
| vin require no more than the 
n Care Sed. thoſe Plants which are 


" 51 


1 4 Dis 1 — 


- | < ng, 75 


| uſt be 
BY. 1 F torr femme fo 55 


propagating muſt de by 


Hl ED 'Compotts we have diredted, the Sceds 


muſt be ſcattered on in the laſt Week of March, 


and covered half a uarter of an Inch with the 
faine'Mould: * * og 


"When the Soil is too dry, a little Watering 
: and when the Plants come 
they EY . thinned to a conſiderable 
Nd N 
After this * will require Watering i in dry 
Seaſons,” bur 10 farther Care except Weeding, 


and the dommon Attention ſhewn to other hardy 


. ' 
Plants. . ; . 
uw * 
o 
: . 
4 - 


-8901q - yiiieo (1 


gi 28 ud ee 


19THis mon degant as well as fingular Shrub ix 


| {liſting in its Nardre, and of {6 eafy* Culture; | 


that no Garden, where any Thi curious is end 
rerrained, would be Githout it. 
Thie botanical Writers have à long Time bern 
acquainted. with Y * bot they have deſoribed it 
imperfectiy and confuledl y under the Name of 4 


ATWO) 23.5% 
Poterium. 


GARID EIL has deſcribed it under the Name 


of Tragacantha Alpina ſempervirens floribus pur pu- 
raſcentibus. * 
Linn us has aboliſhed the before eſtabliſhed 
Genus Tragacanth, and refers the Shrub uſually | 
underſtood by that Name to the Afragals Kind: | 
this he calls Aftragalus cauaice arboreſcente petiolis 


 ſpineſcentibes : woody Aſtragalus, the Fotſtalks | 
of whoſe Leaves terminate in Thorns. 44 6 


This is that Author's Name for the common 
Tragacamth Shrub, and this elegant low Kind we 
deſcribe here is no diſtinct Species from it; but 


one of thoſe Varieties furniſhed by Nature, and 


capable of Improvement farther in Gardens. 


The Root is of a vaſt Length, white, conſi- 
derably thick, twiſted, and ay with many long 


thick Fibres. 

The Stems are woody, numerous, and ſpeead- 
ing; they lie in part upon the Ground, and rarely 
exceed a Foot in Height: they are whitiſh, thick, 
tough, and beſet with innumerable long and weak 
Prickles; formed of the pointed Footſtalks of 
former Leaves: theſe alſo are white and woolly 
n eee. b. en ki Ne | 


The Leaves gie among thek, dat KY 


and pinnated. Each is formed of ſix or eight * 
Pairs of Pinnæ, with an odd one at the End; 
and theſe are of an oval Form; and white, nd 
downy on the Surface. 

Theſe Leaves remain all Witter upon the 
Plant; and afterwards, when the Spring ſends 
out a new Succeſſion, their Pinnz fall off; bur 
the entire Footſtalks remain, and aſſume the 


Form and Name of Prickles. This, as the Plant 
No 80. 


| Fiber riſe freq 


* * PURPLE (TRAGACANTH 


6 Fw very laſting, occaſions its being erreamly 
| thick ſer with Thorn, fo that it is difficult to 


1 it any where without Hurt. 


Thus far the Plant is altogether white. The 
vent among the Leaves and 
| Prickles without Footſtalks : they are of the 
; Papilionaceous Form, moderately large, and of A 
very delicate pale Crimſon. 

This Colour is extreamly ſet off by the White- 
nels of the Plant; and as Flowers follow Flowers 
upon it for Nene Months, it remalns a long 
Time a ſingular Ornament to the Garden. 

Each Flower has its Cup, which is tubular, 
formed of one Piece, and divided at the Rim 
into five pointed Segments, the lower ones ſmaller 
than the upper. 

The Vexillum, or upper Petal of the Flower 
is erect, Obtuſe, nipped at the Top, and turned 
back at the Sides, and is larger than the others: 
the Alæ, or Side Petals, are 
ſimple Form; and the Carina, or lower Petal, 


is 1 at the End, , and of the Length of the. 


Alæ. 
The n are ten ; nine coaleſce and form 
a hollow Body, and one is. looſe. This places 


the Plant among the Diadelphia decandria of 
Linn Aus. 


The Rudiment of the Pod is rounded, and 

from this riſes a ſimple Stile. 
. ripened, is a Pod of two Cells. The Cells 
turned to one Side, and containing kidney-ſhaped 


The Fruit when 


Seeds. 
Culture of this TRaGAacanTth. 


There can be no great Difficulty in raiſing i in 


"the Gardens of Exyland, a Shrub which is com- 


mon, wild upon Hills in the South of France. 


We are only to obſerve, that it muit have a warm 
Spot; and as the Soil is not rich on the French 


Hills, that it muſt have a light chough deep 


Earth for rooting. 


Seeds may eaſily be obtained from France, and 
theſe ſhould be ſown in Spring in the Places 
„5 where 


ſmaller, and of a2 


I 
— 


A, deep Trench being filled near the Sept. 
len a, Wall, with. a any one of the light 
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h, and 
2 among then. By this Ninage- 


from . Part of them. 
carefully planted; ind the Mould pleſſed cloſe 222 
them; and from Time to Time 


mms 


They muſt be St 
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at Times watered ; 2 0 


The Plants muſt 
little Strep 


"will fend theit Tong Rodts' detp inte 
ihe MORE 45d Verein che ricks, and in ant 
Crevices of the Wall. They will nee Metſe | the 
Cate when they are once thus eſtabliſhed, and 
will continue many Yeats' an , Ofharniene: to the 
Garden. R902 $113 U 

If Seeds cannat be GERI Foe © the 
Plant may be propagated very well by Cuttings, but 
they will require the Aſſiſtance of Dung under 
the Mould ; and to be ſhaded for ſome Time by | 
Mats drawn over Hoops placed for that Purpoſe 
over the Bed. 

The Seaſon for this muſt be the End of April; 
and as there will be other Trees and Shrubs ready 
at the farms Time for the fame Kind of Propaga- 
tion; one Trouble will ſerve for all. 


only, 


A8 hs f from the Dung is 
for their firſt ſhooting of Roots, 
gl ly by tr lk any of Ra 
went; the Plants a be by argrers expoſed to 
125 un and Air, and they miſt Nerd there” al 
Wines, "thelt&fihg theth in che kevereſt Wen 

ther by drawing chen ir over them," \ 8 

The following 8 ring they may To planted out 
along the Foot of a Wall, at half a Yard Dif. 
tance, and they will make flouriſhing and hand- 
ſome Plants. They will requite after this no 
particular Care; they will take up little Room, 
and that ſuch as would ſerve no other Purpoſe, 
| and they will give an everlaſting Variety. 

The Method from Seed is preferable, becauſe 
there will be ſome Variety in the Flowers; they 
will be of various degrees of Crimſon; and in 
forme Plants the ground Colour will be very 
nearly White, and they will be ſtreaked with 


The Cuttings mùſt be taken off cloſe to the 
Root, and the od Spines and Leaves eleared off 


I like the Roman Cranes-bill. 


STAN 
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recommend it: This pretty Weed bas both. 
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circular Cluſters on the Ground and 28 the 
Plant encreaſes Faſt by Root, there uſually are a 
great Number of theſe little Cluſters of Leaves 


. ee e e Tuft. 


The Garden Gatti no Plant on Ace of 
irs Size, if thete de Elegance or Peculiarity to 


The Growth is very pleaſing, and the Leaves 
as well as Flowers have their Beauty! . 

The old Writers were not unacquairited with 
it; but they have deſeribed it under an impro- 
-per generical Name: the Sedums and ' Saxifrages 
have been greatly confounded together; and this 
which belongs to the latter Kind w been called 
by the former Name. 

CLvs1vs calls it, Sedum minus, c. l 


Sedum parvum mont amum luteum: the ꝶttle Houſe- 
leek, little pale flowered; and little why Moun- 
4 or Alpine Houſeleek. 

LIN Vs refers the Plant to "il Saxifrags, 
44 adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, follis 
eaulinis lineari ſubulatis ſparis nudis inermibus, 
- caulibus decumbentibus : drooping Saxifrage, with 
the Leaves on the Stalks equal pointed, ſmooth, 
and placed at Diſtances. 

Culture in a great meaſure tales away the 
Propriety of one of the Terms, that, relating to, | 

the diooping Diſpoſition of the Stalks, far they 
are tolerably erect, the reſt continues unaltered; 
and there are ſo many $axifrages, that. the Name, 
though long, is neceſſarily ſo. TY: | 

The Root is fibrous and ſmall. 

The Leaves are very numerous, oblong, and 

moderately broad ; of a fine freſh green, waved a 


5 


| little at the Edges, and obtuſe: they lie ſcattered i 10 


2 


— 1 


Tue Stalls are very 'humerons, ſtender, natu- 


with of a pale green, often brown or rediſh, be- 
ſet with a few Leaves at Diſtances, and toward 
the Top branched. Their Length is ten Inches 
or more, but in the wild State of the Plant they 
uſually lie for tlie greateſt Part upon the Ground. 
In the better State of Culture they are more erect, 
but ſtill very ſlender, weak, and delicate. 

Sedum alpinum flore pallido; and Jonn BAU ms, 


The Leaves on theſe are oblong, narrow, ſharp 


pointed, and of a pale green, more or leſs tinged 
wich brown or red, n to the Accidents of 
Growth. 


— 


The Flowers terminate alt whe p< and 


* there are a conſiderable Number alſo from 


ſmall Side Shoots from them: they are moderately 
large, and of a very delicate pale -yellow ; maſts 
the Colour of Lemon- peel. 

The Cup is formed of one Piece, divided light- 


ly into five Segments, and is permanent. 


Five Petals compoſe the Flower, and they are 


broad and rounded, but with narrow Baſes. | 
UC2Inithe Centre"fiſe ten ſlender Filaments with 


rounded Buttons, and in the Midſt of theſe ap- 


pear two Styles: they riſe from a toundiſh Rudi- 


ment of a Fruit, and have öbtuſe Heads. The 


ten : Filaments refer the Plant to the Decandria 


of LixN Aus, and the two e __ it among 
the! Dig nia. 
7 he 
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The Plast is a Native ef he colder Parts of 
Europe, and will ſtand any Weather in an open 
Border. Is baturally lives where there is a poor 
den ab kene Plone or the rocky Batra of 
Hills, and about the Heads of Springs. 

The · Seeds ripen freely, and from thein the 
Plant is to be propagated with great Eaſe. A 
Spot is to be choſen in. ſome ſhaded Part of the 
Garden; and freſh Paſture Mould is to be put into 
the Place with a very flight Covering of -the:com- 
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SECTION 
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N the preceeding Nudkbie we let FR Reader 
through every Conſideration that ſhould have 
Place in the Choice of a Piece of Ground for a 
Garden: we will ſuppoſe the Spot is now fixed 
upon; and proceed to conſider its Diſtribution 
Theſe are three, 1. The Pleaſure Garden, with 
2. The Nurſery or Seminary for its Supply; 3 
The Kitchen Ground, and 4. The Orchard. 


The general Term Garden comprehends al! 


theſe; and, properly ſpeaking, no Garden is 
compleat that has not all the Parts; nor can 


any n anſwer the N 
of another. 


The Flower Garden muſt be n with 
Seedlings, which have no Beauty; unleſs there 


be a Semihary for raiſing theſe, and retaining 
them till they are in a Condition to flower. 
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mon Earth of the Borders, 0 

Ona this the Seeds are to e che Begin- 
ning of Auguſt, and the Plants are to remain there, 
only thinning. them, and ke the Spot clear 
from Weeds. They will by Degrees increaſe in 
Bigneſs, till from every Root there will be a riſing 
Tuft of a Foot Diameter, covered at the Seaſon 
with innumerable Flowers on Branches, ſome up- 
right, ſome leaning, and ſome lying in a very 
pleaſing Manger upon the Tuft. 

Theſe ſmall Plants deſerve more Regard than | is 
uſually ſhewn, them in Gardens: few have a juſt 
Idea of the Advantages of Variety; and beſide 
that Benefit, there is a Look of Wildneſs and free 


Nature given by theſe, which never fails of 


! 


+ 


2 
a GARDEN. 


And in the ſame Manner are the Orchard, 
the Eſpalier, and in all Parts of the Garden, 
dependant upon that eſſential tho* unornamental 
Part of the Ground. 

The Gardeners Taſk is indeed become eaſy by 
the Nurſeryman doing the greateſt Part of it for 


him; but on the Principles whereon we eſtabliſh 


the Practice of that Arr, every thing ſhould be 
done with his own Hand; a Seminary will be 
neceſſary for many of his flowering Plants, tho? 
he ſhould follow the 'beaten Path of buying his 
Fruit Trees from the Nurſeryman : but as a ſmall 
Spot will ſerve for the performing all that Bu- 


ſmeſs for himſelf, it ſhould by, no Means be 


omitted. We will ſuppoſe the Garden now to 
be deſigned is on this Plan, and ſhall treat of 
its ſeveral Parts, beginning with the Seminary as 


the, Supply for all the others. 


88 
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Of the SEMINARY. © 


E Tthe Deſigner of the Gardener in thisextenſive 
View, take into his Imagination the Idea of 

the whole before he begin with forming any Part. 
Let him conſider the Pleaſure Garden as the 
eſſential Article, and reſerve for this not only the 
Body of the Ground, but every l Part 

that can be uſeful. ht 

Wherever there is a fine View, or a new „ Object, 
let the Spot be certainly ſet apart for that Pur- 


poke. And when it is s. known by. this Choice what 


can be ſpared, let him firſt look among that 
for a proper Part for the Seminary. 


It will be proper to begin by laying down the 
Form of the Ground upon Paper: then having 


marked by a ſecond Line what Quantity is deſi 3 


for the Pleaſure Garden, the Remainder between 
cheſe two Lines will be the Part preſerved for the 
Seminary, Orchard, and Kitchen Garden. 


This 


Sept. 


= 


598 
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Sept 
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This Plan ſhould be aterraetl by y Seals, and 


— tnatked with the Poltits of the Cupa; and the 


are Trees enough which grow freely, and will in | 


young -Prodnee. 
| Ler there be Shelter *againſt furious, Winds, 


Deſigner may then form his Diſtribution 
Paper, and afterwards transfer it to the 
This is the Seafon, for” 


Goa the]. 


putting the Semihary in 


firft Order, "ahd i vere wo Seer to this 


YI — 4 


© The Plan of whe Grolind beisg Pad down! et 


the Deſigner, before he chuſe 4 Pitt fot the Nur- 


ſery, conſider its Importarice, and the Requilites 
to the Succeſs of thoſe Things which are to be 


' Taiſed om it: he will find the Situation and 


Soil ſo eſſential to Succeſs, that be will know the 
Proſperity of his whole Work depends upon it. 

In this Part are to be raiſed all Kinds of Flowers 
from Seed, all Foreſt Trees and flowering Shrubs 


from their Seeds, Layers, or Cuttings ; and Stocks 
tor the grafting and buding of Fruit Trees. In 


this Manner, he will find how much the other 
Parts depend on this z, and though he knows that 
any Shape or Form of the Piece of Ground will 
do, yet he will perceive there is no trifling with 
regard to the Situation and Expoſure. | 

Let the Piece on this Plan be open to, the South 
Eaſt, and defended by Buildings, high Walls, or 
thick Plantations from the North. If it be ir- 
regular, in reſpe& to che Surface, that is no Ob- 
jection: different Degrees af, Expoſure ſuit diffe- 
rent Things, and. it will by, tha means afford 
juſt and uſeful Variet x. 

„ba beben. in groing of the 
Varieties of Flowers, the Quantity of Seedlings 


has been declared the true Source of Expectation; 
and let the Piece of Ground be therefore choſen 


larger than the common Cuſtom, in Pro- 


portion to the Garden it is to ſuppiy; chat ts 


| have lain to e of the Are 


en 
= 


out into Diviſions," 
5 orig i Need th 


Rr ye Y mom? 1. 
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Foor and 4 half; for the Convenience of weeding 


_ "The Grould, 5 12 divided, will be 
Feady for planting and orig; and the Seaſon 
| for chat Work in each Kind will be come, 

| Kerndls and Seeds of the ſeyeralSpecies may now 


theys may, be, Roogp e of the Se 


"ATT 


and Shade from the full Sun of Noon Day. 
This is always in the Gardiner's Power, for there 


a very ſhort Time ſupply that needful Purpoſe. 


Let the Soil be a good Paſture Mould, and in 


the digging it at firſt let the Gardener obſerve 


what Parts are dry, and where there is moſt 
; Moiſture, -marking them for the neceſſary Pur- 


poſes. No Manure muſt. be uſed for this Part of 
the Ground; for it muſt not be fo rich as that in 


which the Plants are finally to ſtand. «<;_ 


There will require Vigour in this Part, 
though Richneſs would bel 4; Fault; ad 
this Kind of Strength is to be found in the 
Freſhneſs of the Earth, or obtained by 


"large or deep- rooting Growths, the Mould under 


the Turf is unexhauſted, and its Freſhneſs will 
anſwer all the Purpoſes of Nurſery Culture. 
When it has bern im iſhed by other 
Growths, the Way to refreſh it again is, by a 
good digging, and a proper Kind bf Fallow ; 
throwing up the Ridges Eaſt and Weſt, and 


breaking and turning them up afreſh after they 


Articles, and their proper Times, we have given 
in the Courſe of the Work; they are only re- 
capitulated here to give a general View of the 
Uſe - and Purpoſe. of the Seminary; that the 
Gardener may not , by forgetting ſome Articles, 
be induced to allow it too little a. Compabs. 


| - AWaterzis/ an eſſential Thing to, the Seminary, 


ſor all tranſplanted Roots require it in Abun- 
dance ; and Care muſt be taken near ſome cen- 
tral Part of the Ground to have a Pond for 


. good | | retaining it, that there may not only be always 
"Tillage In a Place where chere have been no 


enough in Readineſi, but it n, 
dd Famper in the: de te, i 

The Seminary Kuki ebomaled Bon the 
Garden, but the nearer it is to the middle of 
chat Ground the better; for the Removal of 
Plants our” of this Part into the Borders will 
be continual, and the les Way wer ae 
the better they will always ſucceed. 1 


Care muſt be taken that the Ground be well 
fenced 


* 
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OF GARDENING. 


pa fenced, for no Part of a Garden is fo liable to 
—— Miſchicf by the breaking in of Vermin; and 


there ſhould always be a Number of Traps ſer 


for the crerping; and Lime Twigs, or Trap 


Cages for the flying Devourers. 
. , The Seeds and Shoots of Plants and Trees never 
fail to call theſe Creatures together, and they will 
dig for them into the Ground, or tear them up by 
the young Shoot, as ſoon as they appear, 

The Labour of many Months, and Produce 
of the remoteſt Parts of the Earth, may thus be 


the Food of a Mouſe, or a Sparrow; unleſs theſe 
Cautions are uſed to prevent the Miſchief. 


Finally, let the Ground be fo diſpoſed that it 


may at Times have the Advantage of Reſt, and 
a kind of Fallow. 

Nothing in the Culture of Plants is better 
known, than that the ſame Piece of Ground will 
not from Year to Year ſupply and ſupport the 
ſame Growth, in Vigour. Changing the Plants 


from one Bed to another is a common Remedy 


for this ; and ſome finding. that inſufficient, are 
at the Trouble of removing the Soil, and bring- 
ing in freſh at every Plantation. There is a Way 
much eaſier, and of equal Advantage. 

We have directed the marking and dividing 
the Ground into Beds, with Alleys between, and 
there ſhould never be in a Nurſery any other 
Walks than ſuch Alleys; no Graſs, no Gravel, 
nor Sand Paths, Theſe anſwer the Purpoſe ; for 
it is not a Part of the Garden intended for Walks 
of Pleaſure; and theſe ſhould be dug up every 
Lear, and made into Beds; and the Part that 
was Beds into Alleys. 

This is very eaſy; it is attended with no parti- 
cular Expence, and it fully anſwers the Purpoſe. 
The Trouble of drawing new Lines is all ; and 
the Ground by this means, though it always wears 
the ſame Face, yet will be in a conſtant Courſe of 
Change and Succeſſion. 
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Every Year the Beds where the Roots are 
muſt be dug up: the Time is different accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Natures, but once. in the 
Courſe of twelve Months it muſt be done, fixing 
upon the Time when the Roots are moſt ina 
State of Reſt. It is the Cuſtom to break up 
the Bed; and when it has been well dug, to 
plant the Roots in it again. Inſtead of this let 
the Bed, and the adjoining Alley, be dug up 
together; and the Alley be marked out where 
the Bed was before. 

The former Alley will by this means be the 
Bed, or will make at leaſt a great Part of it: 
and as this conſiſts of Mould on which nothing 
has grown for a full Year, it will be in a Con- 
dition of . Freſhneſs; and that which was the 


Bed, will by this Means have alſo a Year of 


Repoſe. 


Mr. Tur, who happily applied Reaſon and 
good Senſe to the Culture of Land, found by 
this Means that the ſame Piece of Ground would 
nouriſh Year after Year the ſame Crops : and 
there is the Proof of Experience for it in this 
Article. 

Such is to be the Care of the Seminary, and of 
ſeveral Kinds will be the Growths planted or raiſed 
in it. | 

The common Care of Weedings and Watering 
are all this Part requires in Summer; and in 
Winter, all that is needed farther is the ſhel- 
tering and defending the young Plants of the 
tenderer Kind by Mats drawn over the Beds, or 
warmer Covering laid about the. Roots of the 
Plants and Trees. 

The Gardener ſees by this Review, that no 
Garden can be kept in order without the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of a Seminary ; and he ſees at once be- 
fore him all that is eſſential concerning it. This 
is the Time for fixing upon the Spot, and pre- 
paring the Ground. 
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III. 


Of the ORC HARD. 


HE Method of planting Fruit Trees againſt 

Walls and in Eſpaliers, gives the finer 
Kind a natural and advantageous Place in the 
Garden; but beſide theſe, there ſhould always be 
an Orchard, 

The Produce of the Wall * Eſpalier Trees 
is principally for the Deſert; the Kitchen requires 
its Proviſion alſo, and that is made from Standard 
or Orchard Trees. 

Cyder is alſo an Article in many Places of 
great Conſideration; and Perry requires only to 
be more known, to give it the Preference over 
many expenſive Wines. 

Theſe Liquors are made from the Fruit of 
Ns go, 


ſtandard Trees; and where any Thing of this 
Kind is intended, the Orchard muſt have more 
Extent in Proportion. 

If the South Eaſt Part of the Ground reſerved 
from the laying down of the Pleaſure Garden 
be not occupied by the Seminary, there is no 
Aſpect ſo good for the Orchard: if that can- 
not be had, a Spot muſt be choſen that is de- 
fended from violent Winds, yet open to a free 
Air; and which has many Hours Sun in the 
Day. 

It is a Thing of great Advantage to PER an 


Orchard upon a Piece of Ground which has a 
The Air blows naturally more 


gentle Aſcent. 
7 N 
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Sept. free in ſuch a Place, and that js of great Beef 
—— to the Fruit; and the Wet runs off. | 


If the Deſcent be too great, the Mould will 
be waſhed. away by hard Rains; and if the 
Ground be perfectly level, the Wet will lodge, 
and the Vapours from it will foul and ſpoil the 

Air: both theſe Accidents are to be avoided z and 
| ſuch a Choice as we have directed, will, in a 
manner inſure the Succeſs of the Plantation. 

The Ground being thus choſen, the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Trees is the next Thing to be con. 
fidered ; and in this we muſt guard, our Pupil 
againſt two Errors almoſt univerſal among the 
common Deſigners of theſe kind of Planrations; | 
theſe are the planting too many Trees on the 
Ground, and the ſuffering i to remain covered | 
with the Turf, 3 

There cannot be a more doom proſpect 
than one of the old Engl; Orchards : Trees fo 
cloſe that their Tops meet, and a green Sward- 
beneath, of no Uſe becauſe ſpoiled by the perfect 
Shade; and yet ſerving to rob the Trees of that 
Influence of the Air, Rains, Dews, and Sun, fo 
eſſential to good Vegetation. 

It is very well known that the Fruit- is fineſt 
where the Trees ſtand free, and clear of one 
another; and it is not leſs true that it will be 
alſo more in Quantity, if the Gardener thinks 

proper to leave all on which Nature affords : fo 
much as the Tree can ripen, will always be much 
better; and a ſmall Spot will even in Ip 
fupply a large Family. 

The Blaits of Spring which are fo miſchievous 
to Fruit Trees, are principally thoſe of the North, 
or of ſome near Quarter, therefore Care ſhould 
always be taken to ſhelter the Orchard from 

If the Spot can be ſo choſen, a riſing Ground 
defended from thoſe Winds, is beft of all: 
the next Defence to this is that of Buildings : 
if both theſe are wanting, their Place muſt be 
ſupplied by a good Plantation of Trees, Elms, 
or of fuch aber Kinds as fut tho Soil ang: S 
tion. 

Theſe muſt be planted at ſome conſiderable 
Diſtance, though exactly againſt that Quarter; 
for if too near, they would choak the Trees, 
and rob them of a great deal of their proper 
Nouriſhment. 

This Defence being ſecured, and the Quantity 
of Ground. ſettled, let it be dug up in the ſame 
Manner as that for the Seminary, and all Roots 
of perennial Weeds taken up with the ſame 
Care. 

When this has been done three Weeks or a 
Month, it will be a very good Seaſon for plant- 
ing. The Surface muſt then be levelled, and 
Lines drawn for the Plantation. This is of all 
others the moſt important Article. 

We ſee the Trees in old Orchards planted: nd 
fifteen Foot aſunder, as if thoſe who made the | 
Plantation forgot they would ever be larger; and 


conſequently their Branches meer, and the Air is 


ment; no Mildews, or other Accidents of that 


ther, and che Damps which are detained by the oy 
thick Shade, taint and ſpoil the Air. 
On the contrary, we a modern Infiraos — 
Adviſing the Plantation in Rows a hundred Foot 
"aſnder, and that the Trees ftand fixty Fect one 
Gom Jnotier in che Noun, \\ 


The Intent of this is to raiſe Corn upon the 
Land as if no Trees were there: but we have on 
| all Occaſions inculcated that practical Leſſon, that 
only one Thing ſhould be attempted in one Place; 
and that che ſame Piece of Ground will yield more 
Advantage co the Owner, by one Crop than by 
two; becauſe the two will ſpoil one another, and 
the fingle Crop having ell fair Advantages, will 
be more than worth both; and this not only in 
Excellence, but abſolute Price and Quantity. 
Therefore when the Plantation of an Orchard 
is to be made, let the Trees be allowed ſo much 
Diſtance from one another, as that their Roots 
may have room, and their Branches at full Growth 
a free Scope and. fair Diſtance ; but let no more 
Compaſs be allowed, not any Thought entertain- 
ed of Crops between. 
Let the Rows be marked by Lines at forty 
Foot Diſtance, and the. Places for the Reception 
of the Trees opened OT IO ip. five and 
thirty Foot. A : 
From the Time tarts Trees 5 let 
no Thought be entertained of raiſing any other 
Crop upon the Ground ; but let it be kept in a 
State of good Tillage, * continual fallow from 
that Time. 
By this Means the „ T 411 make an 
Advance not known in other Plantations. Their 
Roots will be invited” to expand every Way by 
a free, open, and looſe Soil; and as it will have 
been meliorated by Culture, and unexhauſted by 
any other Growth, it will be extreamly rich, 
and every Fibre: will be ſupplied with abundant 
Nouriſhment. 
Let none ſuppoſe they can loſe Ground by 
this kind of Plantation. The Fruit will always 
be fine, becauſe there is every Way a free Paſſage 
for the Air; the Bloſſoms will be preſerved be- 
cauſe the Place is ſheltered ; and there will be no 
Blights, becauſe all the Trees have full Nouriſh- 


* 


„ 


Kind, becauſe no Air ſtagnates in the Planta- 
tion. This is the Doctrine of Reaſon, and this 
Experience' confirms. 

The Form, Conſtruction, and Diſpoſition of 
an being thus. underſtood, the Choice 
of the Trees comes next under Conſideration; 
and the Manner of planting them. 

The Kinds of Fruit are wholly at the Pleaſure 
of the Planter, but as there are particular Soils 
which ſuit particular Trees, it will be a very 
great Article to ſuit: them to one another. Of 
| this we have ſpoken in the preceding Parts of 
this Work, and ſhall under the following Heads 
concermng the ſeveral Kinds. 

Let them be obtained from ſome Perſon of 
| Integrity, and planted with more Care than the 


pent up among them : the Trees ſtarve one ano- 
\ i. 


|. general rude Manner of working allows. _ 
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The being pe ig a conti3cible 
the Mould very well broke at the 
Bottom, jet che young Trees be brought in, 
their Roots trim d, and the Mould laid about 
them with Care. This we have directed at large 
before. | " : 
Let à firm Stake be driven into the Gfound 
by each, and let the Stem of the young Tree be 
tied up to it in two or three Places with a Hay- 
band z then give a very good Watering, Lay 
ſome thick Turf round about the Stem, with the 


Ho 
and 


ſecure during the Winter. 

Early in Spring let the Ground be plowed deep ; 
and the old Turf being removed, let a freſh 
Parcel be laid round each Tree. After this they 
will require no more Care beſide occafionally 
plowing up the Ground, till they are grown to a 
State for pruning. 


Of this we have treated at large, but it may 


not be amiſs to recapitulate the Matter in 4 few 
Words here. 


The Trees muſt be brought in young; for 
though large ones may be removed in many 
Kinds, yet the Expence is much greater, and the 
Advantage leſs : for they will not beat fo well, 
nor continue ſo long as thoſe planted at a proper 
Growth. 

Care ſhould be taken that they ate brought 
_— that is not too rich, for in that 

caſe they would hate 4 Click from" ths | 
Quality of the Orchard Soil, very difficult to be 

The Pruning ul confift chiefly in cutting our 
dead Branches; and clearing the Head where it 
happens to be encumbered by too many growing 
togsther. | n 


When it happens that two crdfs one another, 


that which can beſt be ſpared muſt be femoved; 
for they would otherwiſe gall one another, and 


both would be ſpoiled. 


This is the whole Syſtem of pruning Standard 


Fruit Trees; for when their Branches are ſhorten- 


ed, it only ſpoils the Heads, and throws out uſe- 
leſs Wood. 


- 
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The Orchard managed in this Manner will ſup- 
port itſelf without farther Expence : 
be rolerably good, it will a no Addition of 


| Manure. 


It is may 0 on other Occaſions, once in 


| two or three Years to refreſh the Ground with 


Dung; but, in general, the repeated Plowings 
anſwer that Purpoſe at a ſmaller Expence, and 
the Fruit is certain to be better taſted, If it hap- 
pen that there appear a Want of Refreſhment, 
it will be beſt given in Spring, and an equal 
Quantity of Sqot and Hogs Dung, is preferable 
to any other Addition. A ſmall Portion of this 
will anſwer for a great deal of Ground, and it 
muſt be ſcattered on juſt before one of the Plow- 
ings. 

When Trees of different Growths are . 
in the ſame Orchard, it is a good Rule to place 
thoſe fartheſt back which will out- grow the reſt, 
and the others gradually forward; all will then 
thrive; and what would in a promiſcuous Plan- 
tation have been an Occaſion of great Irregula- 
rity, will thus be a particular Beauty. 

If any Tree or Trees in a Plantation made 
with this Regularity, do not bear ſo well as 
the reſt, or ſo well as might reaſonably be ex- 
peed, ſpread 4 little Manure, ſuch as we have 


directed, round the Stem every Way to ten 


Foot Diſtance: if this does not anſwer the Pur- 
poſe, examitie whether the Ground be particu- 
larly damp itt that Placez and if it be, open a 
Trench to let off the Wet: if this be not the 
Cafe, examine whether the Tree be not planted 


too deep; if that appear to be the Cauſe, raiſe 
it, and pare away the Ground till it be no 


more covered than it ought to be; that is, till 


the upper Roots are within an Inch of the Sur- 
face. 

If this does not anſwer, thin the Head by 
cutting away ſuch Boughs as ſhade or crowd upon 
one another. One or more of theſe Methods 
will certainly remedy the Miſchief. 

Thus is an Orchard to be planted and kept 
in order. 


IV. 


Of th KITCHEN- GARDEN. 


HE Seminary and Orchard conſidered, we 
have only the Kitchen Ground to lay out 
before we come to that intereſting and important 


Article, the Diſpoſition and Form of the Pleaſure 
Garden. 


No Family in the Country ſhould be without | 


a Kitchen Garden, whether or not they have any 
other: and the Succeſs of this, and all its Crops, 


| 


will in a very great meaſure depend upon a due 
Choice of the Piece of Ground. Where the other 
Parts of a Garden are large, this ſhould preſerve 
its Proportion ; for there is a Merit in the Cor- 
reſpondence of one Part of the Ground with 
another; and larger Families need more Sup- 


plies. 


The Shape of the Piece of Ground allotted for 
this 
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„but its Siguation | 
will be require for 
the Hot · beds, ana & Uſes, in great Quantity; | 
and that it may be at hand, the Kitchen Garden 


bles 
A free. mellow Soil is alſo eſſential to this 
Purpoſe : f it be too poor, that is easily mend- 
ed; bur if gravelly, or bf. the Nature. of a. wugh | 
Clay, there will be too much Labour in the 
working it, and a great deal of Difficulty in ob- 
raining any. good Produce, ee. 
Therefore when a Piece of Ground of due Ex- 


tent, and of a free Soil, neither parched up with | 
Trees ſpread” very far; and that it is ſerviceable 


Drought, nor drenched with Wet is Choſen ; 
the Management of it is eaſy. Theſe which 
we have named are Faults not to be remedied : 
the Conveniencies to be ſought, beſide thoſe we 
Have named, 'are Depth of Soil, and the Conve- | 
nience of Water. 

Thule Neben dhe the Ball be in fone 


Parts two Spades deep; and if Nature have not 


afforded this, Art and Induſtry muſt do it by 
digging out the Bottom, and throwing in good | 
Mould. Theſe Places are afterwards to be re- 
ſerved for deep rooted Plants, Carrots, Parſnips, 
large rooted Parſley, Horſe-radiſh, and the like. 

As ſoon as the Ground is thus fixed upon, it 
ſhould be dug up two Spades Depth wherever 
the Soil allows, NIN. 
where. Then the Surface muſt be levelled; and 
the Quarters laid out in ſuch manner as hide the 
natural Irregularities of its Form, and ſuit the | 
ſeveral Parts to their intended Growths. x 

Neareſt the Place where the Water is, ſhould 
be marked out the Beds for thoſe Crops which 
will require the moſt of it : for the Labour of. 
carrying a great deal of Water to a Diſtance, 
muſt always. be. ſaved as much as poſſible. 
For the ſame Reaſon the Hot-beds for Melons 

and Cucumbers muſt be placed near the Stables, 
that there may be as little Carriage as poſſible 
for the Dung. 

It will be very proper when the Ground is firſt 
dug, to ſpread over it a good Quantity of old 
Cow Dung, Wood-pile Earth, Pond Mud, and 

Coal Aſhes: theſe will be mixed in when the 
Ground is dug up for the ſeveral Crops, ws 


Ry 


"If .chare. bo 


| gentle Aſcent from one Part of Se 
the Groun 50 her, r 
for there will be dry Spots for ſarde Services, and 
thaſe which have more Moiſture for others. 

be open to the Sun, but well defend- 
ed from the North Winds; and the beſt Fence 
is walling all round. This anſwers many Pur- 
poſes. - It the Kitchen Ground from 
View zi the whole from Cold, and there 
will be ſpace about theſe Walls for Fruit Trees, 
which never . thrive better than in a Kitchen 


Garden. Of this the, intelligent Gardener 
eaſily conceive the Reaſon. * 


We have told him that the Roots of Fruit 


in the higheſt; degree to dig and enrich the 
Ground at ſome - Diſtance. When they have 


broad Borders, and well cultivated Ground be. 
" yond, they will be in the beſt poſſible Condition 
for bearing. 
At a Diſtance beyond the Wall, it will be very 
proper on the North Eaſt to plant ſome large 
growing Trees: they will break the Power of 
| thoſe Winds which are moſt hurrful to the Spring 
| Crops, and preyent a great deal of Miſchicf. For 
the reſt, the Ground ſhould- be open: all ſhadow- 
ing from Trees or Buildings is bad. 
The Height of the Walls ſhould be twelve 
Feet, and the Borders for the Fruit Trees ſhould 
equal theſe in Breadth: this is properly the firſt 
| Article in the Diſtribution of the Ground. An 
Alley of three Foot ſhould be marked out jutt 
within theſe; and thus the — will be 
reduced to a much ſmaller Compaſs. 
1 
upon the Borders under the Walls; but we have 
before obſerved that this is wrong, for more is loſt 
in the Fruit than is gained in the Herbage. They 
ſhould always be kept clear, and often turned. 
The reſt of the Ground muſt be laid out into 
long Beds, with narrow Alleys for the ſeveral 
Kinds of Kitchen Products; and where there is a 
good Extent, the whole ſhould be laid out into 
ſeveral large Quarters, planted with Eſpaliers: 
but in ſmall Kitchen Gardens, theſe and the 
Crops ſpoil one another. This is the right Diſ- 
poſition of a Kitchen Garden, the Management 
we have given under the former Heads, 


2 


will enrich it in a very proper Manner. 
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eee end Curious Plants now in ther en 


Earle bew boſare, the Cutis Eye, 
one Sf, tde fineſt, Shrubs. wich . which 
„ eee, has enriched, gut. Gardens in 
which every Cincumiſtance af, Value concurs, Sin- 
gularinhy; Fregrapces, and, Beauty; which hears 
our. Winters + ad Held have bech long, before 
this Time known. more generally. 

„The Antients could know nothing of it, for 
no Countey. except America affords it native; but 
what is is that, although it has been in 
England many Years, few have taken it into 
their Gardens; and though known familiarly a 
great while, it has not yet an eſtabliſhed botanical 
Name. 

We one the fiſt . of i it to n 
an indefatigable Searcher after natural Curioſities 
in thoſe: Countries he traverſed for that Purpoſe : 
he has figured and deſcribed it in a faithful, if not 
accurate Manner; and has named it in his Way, 
Frutex carni foltis cagjug atis, flaribus inflor ayemones 


cartice aromatics; that is, Aromatick barked Shrub 
with coupled Leaves like thoſe of the Cornel, 
and dufky red. Flowers, with thick rigid Petals 
formed, like the ſtarry Anemones. 

A better Account af its Characters we owe 
C. D. Ebret, the beſt modern Deſigner in Bo- 
tany. His accurate Hand gave us a Figure of 
it under the Name of Beureria petalis coriaceis 


longis, calycis folilis rgfiexis : Beureria with ob- 
Numb. Ll. 


hellate, petalis craſũs rigidis colore ſordide rubente, 


* eee BEURERIA * 1 TY 
IS, . hack; 44, 4! 


long tough Petals to the Flower, and with the 
Leaves! of the Cup turned back : it has fince this 
been called in France Butneria, and here Baſteria: 
but it is ſingular, that although Ebret, whoſe Fi- 


delity Lid us knew to be equal to his Dili- 


gence, ſo long ago as in 1749, deſcribed and 
figured it, and long before him the firſt named 
Cares ; yet that Author has not given it a 
Name or Place in his Species Plantarum, though 
publiſhed after Ebret's Drawing was made; nor 
in his laſt Edition of the Genera in 1754 or his 
Sema Nature in 1756. though the Figure by 
Ebret wes publiſhed before that Work. 

No-body could have more Right to give 
4 Name to it than Ebret, who firſt aſcertained 
and figured its Characters. We therefore con- 
tinue it that he gave, Beureria, which the Re- 
putation of Mr. Bux ER may very well war- 
rant: but as there is no other known Species of 
this Genus, there noeds not the Addition; it will 
be proper to call it ſimply by that grneticel 
Narne. 

Our Gatdeners from the Figute of the Flowet, 
or from what they had heard of the firſt Name 
given by CaTzspy, called it the Anemone Tree; 


and ſome from the Fragtance of its Bark, which 


has the Scent of Nutmegs, Cloves, and Mace, 
at once, the All-ſpice Tree. ak 


It is a tall Shrub of irregular Growth, very 
| handſome in its Datura) wild Form, and capable 
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of numerous Petals waved, and irregulart diſ- 
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at de Oer, Pleaſure r wan e count ar ue PruRtiGoirion f Abrwad : ay 
52 8 * 21 91911 por | that We chat as che Flower fades, . 
a 4 We gem is || del Cop grows uf rd and it be 


firm ant ke, e Branches Are nümctous, 
ind ſpread ifregiilairly, and -thbif Bak iu 1 Pede 


brown. Ne 2012 AI On WOT al 1 


The Leaves are broad, of a lanecdlute af Characters the numerous Fllaments iriſet᷑tęd on 
5 3 is, val 12 (ep dene | the Cap ſbew ie to be one of the T; and 


agal ©. & and 
green; 3 at 
and lightly rib'd : they ſtand 2 
— | in all Directions. 


rn Ne de HEE begab of day think 
in the botanical World: they are large, elegant, 


4 of's a ie wel te ies campoſed | 


poſed about a Multitüde of Heads; and they 
have a faint but very ſingular Smell. The Bark | 
bas an aromatick Smell, a much higher Degree, 
The Conſtruction of the Flower is this. , 
The Cup is forted of a ſingle Piece, thick, of 
a ſemi-oval Shape, or as if the larger End of ;the; 
oval had been cut off, ind ors above tid five 


Segments. Theſe de tot, rife from the, Verge, | 


or Edge of the ſolid Part, but break out irregu- 
larly from' the Sides, toward the Middle ſome 
larger, and others ſmaller; and ſome highter, 
others lower. 

The Petals riſe from che. Edge of the ſclid 
Part of the Cup, at ſome Diſtance above the 
Segments: they are about four and twenty in 
Number, and are diſpoſed in two Series; thoſe 
of the outer Series naturally ſtand expanded, thoſe 
of the inner turn inward at the Points: they are 
all oblong, pointed, and a little waved. Their 
Subſtance.38 very tough and firm. „ 10 

Thoſe of the outer Series terminate, plain 
the Petals of other Flowers ; but at che Extre- 
mity of each of the Petals of the inner Series, 
there is a ſmall, round, A {aj ws 
bercle. 4 101 „t late 

1 n 
regular circular Series round the Verge of the Cup, 
cloſe within the Inſertion of the inner Series of 
Petals. They are of a moſt ſingular Structure, | 
thick, mederately long, coloured as the F "_ » 
andi: a little bent outwards [4 (1, 

Each is tertninated by a Gland in the . 

of the inner Series of the Petals; and as this 
takes the Place where the Buttons ſhould natural 
ly ſtand, that needful Part is fixed to the outer 
Part of that Prominence, which is formed op the 
bendling of the-Filament: - 3 4 4 4910) 
\ Theſe Buttons are oblong, yellow, and large; 
they adhere cloſe to this outer Part of the Fila- 
ments, but the whole internal Surface, or” that 
which is | toward the Centre of the F lower; is 
HG." ron 1 tene 

In the Centre of the Flower, ſurrounded by 
theſe Filaments, ſtand thirty or more Styles, each 
crowned with a ſmall globular Head. Theſe riſe 
from ſo many Rudiments of Seeds, which are | 
lodged in the ſolid Baſe, or Body of the Cup. 

Pheſe are the ſucceeding Seeds, they have: not 
ripened 1 in Evgland, nor have we or _ Ac- | 
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conſtitute a ſepatate Genus. TMS Diſfetente con: 


Number is leſs certain ; they are ſlight, arid grow 


Kid; fo far as we fee ee | is 
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2 Seeds are hairy. 1 95107 
{TRE Clas and Place of the Shrub in the Lix- 
„in Syſtem,” are eafly aſeeftained By: theſe 


nutmerqhas Sty les refer it lſo to th PN 
Or all che kan Genera e mad 
eſt to the Roſe j but the Difference is ſulfitient to 
ſiſts in che Segments of te Gu, ech ih che 


Roſe are regularly five, large, and continued 
from the Edge of the Body: whereas in this their 


to the Sides, r 
In the Roſe ene and of 


the Filaments are — and re Baton 
in a naue Manner, on their Tops: "Whereas 
they are long, and have them placed in a 
»ſifigular Manner on cheir Sides. Probably 
| the Fruit of this Tree is like chat of the Noſe 


evidently that of a Hep. gfe Wm 
The Situation of e Achern, or Button, on 
the Side of the Filament, though out of the uſual 
Courſe of Nartare, is not particular to this Flower, 
'Tis fo in the Herba Paris, and in Aſarabaccm ;. 
but the glandular Extremities of the inner Series 
of Petals are very ſtrange. Theſe are properly 
the Nectaria of the Flower, and thoſe on 'the 
| Summits of the Filaments are perfectly the ſame: 
chere is an Appearance alſo, that the: Heats of T 
the Styles are of the ſame Nature.” 
We ſee in the Adenantbera a” glandular Sc. | 
ſtance” growing from the - or Anthen, 
whence the Platt has been naifiet! 3 that com 
nearer the Condition of this ſingular Appearance 
than any other, but the Continuation of the Fi- 
lamefit above the Button, and its Termination by 
ſuch a glandular Subſtance in 8 i eo 
— youre to hl" Plant. — 
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It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Abies 
but with die Care will live through the Year in 
our Gardens in the open Ground. We att to 
imirate Nature, Who generally allows it 1 17 
— and deep Soil. 

The Gardener muſt chuſe for it a very rich 
Piece of Ground in ſome warm Quarter, and if 
he dig in a good Quantiry of Pond Mud and ſome 
old Cow Dung, he will ene Ly Quality 1 hos 
Soil withour heating it. 
The beſt Method of propagating it is by 
Layers : Cuttings are very precarious; and we have 
obſerved,” that it neither ripens Seeds in England 
nor have we ſeen che mature Fruit from Sega: 

The Method of making the Layers malt * 
the ſame às in other tender Shrubs. 


A Quantity of rich Garden Miouna muſt be - 
- in 


GF 


ͤ— — -— 
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Spt. into a. long rough Box, and this muſt be ſupported 
— ch Twiftl big chat che Branch intended to 
b n nn 
Force. „Nel nn bt ach p Rr 

„Abe let an Opening he made dlsag che Mould 
in the Bon, and a youtig Branch of the Shrub! 
brought don to it without: much Violence. 1 

Let ſome Holes be pierced through the Stalles 
hour. he-Lnſartiongof de Leaves; and a Piece of 
' Bras, Wire be tyifted- mund it tight juſkabore. 
In this Condition lay it in the Opening; faſten it 


CE wed 


down by Pegsz and covering the Mould; let it | that Time conſtantly, and in vaſt Profuſion. 


en „ een | 


eee Mou Sept. 
requires it. There is a great Advantage in uſing ———- 
a;large. Baz of Mould on this Occaſion, for it 
cohtinuds, much longer and better in a growing 
Condition than, 4 ſmall Quaſtity; and there is 


Danger in frequent Warerings of chilling the 


new-Rogts!;: .- | Yo „* 
fi; Tue Layer ſhould remain. a Year in this Con- 
dition, and. it hy chen be removed and planted 
in a nr Situation with the ſame good Soil. It 
will-gower after tyb or three Years, and from 


———ů — oo 
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. This is a well known and very ſßeticus Plant: 

f 1 of thoſe who love Variety, 
and worthy to be brotght into all, The old Wri- 
ters were acquainted with it, though not Ger the 
preſent Name; they called it a Marſhmiltow. 
- CamnxRrarivs named it from its Countty 7. 15 
ringian ; und this Dittentus followed, adding 
the expreſs Epithet, ke ter rv | 
Tharingion Morſbmallow. *- 

C. Baum calls: ir als ber rar 
great flower'd Marſhmallow; and by one or othet 
of thoſe Names it was known till the Time of 

Linn us: he refers it to that Genus diſtinguiſhed | 
among the Mallow Kind by the Name Lavatera; 
and adds hs its Diſtinction, Caule berbaceo fruc- 
tibus dinudatis calycibus inciſis: herbaceous Lava- 
tera withi naked Fruit and divided Cups 1 .. 
The Root ia long, and: hung with many Fibres. 


at the Baſe, waved at the Edgs, and placed 
upon pale green Footſtalks z thein Colour in the 
whole is a delitate but not ſtrong green. 

The Stalk is round, pale, and irregularly divi- 
ded into Branches tolerably firm, and a Foot: and 
a half high. 

* The Leaves on this are broad, ſhort, Seen 
Ba and irregularly, and of a paler green. man 
thoſe from the Root. 

The Flowers are very. large and hey | 
grow at Random in all Parts of the Plant, and 
they are of a fine purple Crimſon. In this how- 
ever there is great Variety, ſome are, deeper 
ting dꝭ ſome paler, and ſome abſolutely white. 

The Conſtruction of the Flower and Parts 
of Impregnation very well deſerve Attention. 
We have obſerved that it is one of the Mallow 
Kinds, and it very ſtrongly and very well ex- 
preſſes the Characters of the peculiar Genus to 
which it belongs. 

Before the Time of Laxsvs that large / Ar: 
rangement of Plants, to which we may properly 

ive the general Name, Mallaw, was diſtributed at 

andom under the Denominations of Malba, allbæa 
and Alcea: mallow, marſh, and nervain Mallow 
thoſe who applied theſe Names to the peculiar 
Kinds, ſcarce. knowing why they did fo. 

This Author formed the true Diſtinckions: 
teferring the whole Tribe to certain tegular 
Kinds, he gave and weed the Term” 2 


1 


The firſt Leaves ate roundiſn, heart ·˖ ſnaped nipens into a rounded Fruit, compoſed of a 


Fo W 


— 


N. LAVATERA 


Cs to > this and the others of its Sort, with the 
following diſtinctive Characters 5 

"Thete are two Cups, an outer and an inner; 
the outer Cup is that formed of one Piece, 
and divided into three Segments; the inner Cup 
is formed. alſo of one Piece, divided into five 
Segments, and both * remain with the Fruit. 
The Flower is formed of five broad Petals, 
connected at the Bottom by very natrow Baſes. 

The Filaments are numerous, they unite in 
cheir lower Part into a Cylinder, and are in- 
ſerted on the Petals; in the upper Part they 
are looſe and free, and they are terminated .by 


| Kidney-ſhap'd Buttons. 


In the Centre ſtands a large rounded Rudi - 
ment, with a ſhort cylindrick Style, and nu- 


merous feather'd Heads. 


When the Flower is fallen, the Rudiment 


Kind of jointed Farts or Capſules, fixed to the 
Column or Receptacle. In each of theſe Joints or, 


| Capſules is one Kidney-ſhap'd Seed. 


The -Coaleſcence of the Filaments into one 


Body, ſhews the Plant to be of the Monadelphoug 


Claſs, .and their Number refers it to the Pohandria 


| * chat 8 Head. 


; Culture of this Lis. 


Ir is « « Native of many Parts of Europe, and 
grows a Weed in Hedges like our common Mallow. 
The Gardener will therefore know there needs no 


great Care or Attention to raiſe it in the open 
Ground. 


The Method is by ſowing; and the great Care 
is to ſave good Seeds. 

One Plant will ripen enough to raiſe ſome thou- 
ſands, but the Gardener has been told already, that 
to ripen a great Quantity is not the Way to make 
the Plants fine; let a ſtout Plant be choſen, and 
only a moderate Number of Flowers be ſuffered to 
ſtand for Seed. Let theſe remain on the Plant till 


very well harden'd ; and after that let them be ſe- 


parated, and ſpread upon a paper'd Shelf: after a 
Fortnight's lying there, and frequent Turning, 
let them be tyed up in a Paper, and hung up in 
the Seed Room till Spring. 

In the middle of Merch let a Bed of good 


I 


freh Mould be dug 


up in the Seminary ; and 
levelling 


th rn 


boy 


” 
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Sept. levelling 2 
8 bee e 


a Lock of ah 
5 . 


| 1 eee eee 
mut be removed i bn 


. Avuiſliramutp Br e 
e 4 Variegation in kene of coſcutiug 5 mn 


ren vay bethtriful. - 

| - opt ß A log Yak e ee 
ngthing wor. 50 - ſhy © 

a4 Late Authors he deg call 2 

„Manchanr, Lilium album fob © lines'\ 

- pariegate : the white Lilly with the Flower vue 0 

- gated . with purple Lines: Lx Us; who diſre 

| gajds ſüch Variations in his Actougt pf Species, 


| Seeds Ney 


ip Fj ns metre ere 
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The Audient of the Fruit is Obleng n hes 


1 — cho 
Style ſhows jt ent of — 0 
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refers it to the original Plant, the chmmon bs e Cuba e ee — pl 
Lilly, which he diſtinguiſhes" ede | NE Ne and 1745+ b& * 
Lilly Kind by the Addition of Fit) pont c. be Plintis Native of de Kut, and dre 


+ his campanutativ:intus glabriſ: Lilly with — 
Leaves, with Rell-ſbap'd Flowers ſmqôth within: 
Tue ſcattered Diſpoſition of their Leaves, and Bell- | 
hope: of the Flowets, diftinguiſh it from tlie May 
+fagons, and the Smoothneſs of the inner Suttate of [ 

"the Petals, five tha dec Kinds which habe protu-. 
\berant, Marks. ' n 
The Rogt is bulbbut and ona of a l. 
| Bc er Nile br thick Seit ACh wi 
The Firſt Leaves are long. a bad, 
| ed at the Edges, obtuſe, aud ef a fech Seen; 
tinged along the Edge with a duſky brown: this is 
not the conſtantʒ but la the fineſt State of the Plant | 


4 
f 


1g won kno de: Ml 
at leaſt Singularity. | : abbott gab ks iq 
The Stalk is rou ind; kick, upfig , nd 8 


Foot and Half high; che Colour a pale green, 
Knged variouſly with brown or purpliſh.” 

The Leaves ſtand thick upon this, and with 
perfet Irfegularity ; ; they are oblong, waved, and 
tinged more of leſs with brown. 

The Flowers terminate and crown che Kan 
in an elegant Toft, fix or eight of them be 
ey ate large, and moſt extremely fragra 
White, and ſtreaked along every Peral Sh KY 
of the moſt-delicate crimſon. 

The Form of the Flower is perfectly the fame 
ich chat of the common white Lilly. n 

There is no Cup, the Petals are, ax; lang, 

large, and chick at the Point. Fhey riſe to- 


Betfier from a narrow Baſe, and ſwell out into every. Way. fv e 
Brant till the whole Flower reſembles a broad- 2 rake wp. de Bootg only only one n "there 
@outh'd Bell, They have a hollow on their Rack. Years, bat jb the right Practice is, to. do it cv 


«nd r thick Ends are &btuſe: at the hes of i} Tear: this not only affords more Off ſets for 
83 


1 


nech. Soll here dem- u οοονο Air bnd ſors 
ot Os yrontotmary nai of * ben be 
fraquent- 
55 
thar he who will dbu ufteneſt and rao@ largely, 
| will bot fail of marly new Flowers in Me bulbous 
Kinds. This cu produred thus by ehe medein 
| Garden us it was originally, but tie is proca- 
n ee 
many Trials. a 
Tbe Flower in mis Kahed ue * 9 8 
frecly, and affbrds Off. ts as plentifully a wi 
ſimple State, and it may be thereaſed and p 
EN ei” "The Mithod by OFF fe 
deb / the EWA "ROITPEL the _ 
ſon of flowerthg; thi" Roots rtrüft be taken vp, 
and at thut Time, in We Manner bf Cul- 
ture, we recommend "there ſhbnld be two Beds 
dug up; one in the Garden, the other. n the Nut- 
* boctrber rey is for the Reception of 
| the od Roots again, und it may kitttef be in the 
ante Spot with Change of Mould/dr if/ancther4 
Fhar in the Nurſery is for receiving che Off ts 
and nouriſhing wem Ut thiy's ve of a" Stic ro 
wg rern . 012 war! 
Te Off-ſets, bein 8 all bee olf, muſt be 
Sic” at eight Inches Diſtance 1 in the Nth 
Bed, and covered an Inch' with the Mold; þ 
old Rovrs ſhould be allowed fifteen, Inches Piſhance 
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| 8 © the Noon Sin let the Bol be ſhaded Sept. 
by « Reed Hedge. IE 
Ia the Beginning of Aru lee & large Bed of 

From cheſs; for the {raly Bujtz do not bear like the ſame Earth be and let the Mould 

Zee ed n e Seed Bed ſo deep as 


When the 
N 


rough into the Garden, and treated juſt as the | 
- others. 


This is the Method of encrelſing the ftrip'd 
Ih by Off-ſets, and thus it will retain its Na- 


To this Purpoſe let a good Plant be marked r 
Seed, and encouraged to fipen them perfectiy by 


Fortaight upon gd Shelf, turning ther 


every Day. 


Then open them, take out the Seeds, ſpread 
the Shelf, and air them ten Days ; 
of this Time they will be fit for 


Let all Weeds be pked off a they appear 3 
Plants dome up let them be 
riſe in any Part tbo cloſe; and 
1 If _ they are 


AN 


„ orte have lcd in the Nurſery | 
flower ftrohply; they are to be | 


ed from Off-ſers : 


| Theſe Roots are to be man 


— 


—— 


In ſevere Weather cover it with a Coat of 
| Pea-ſtraw, and ip Spring ſtir the Surface very 
lightly and gently, ſo as not to diſturb the 
Roo þ and. fe on = Quarier of Inch more 
. the Leaves will ſoon appear, 
the Bed muſt be carefully weeded and 
| wareted in dry , & & Thane 


will flower, and there will Ya an elegant 


Variety; as à great Quantity of the Seed of the 


common white Lilly would have a Chance to raiſe 
ſome ſtrip'd Flowers, ſo there probably will be 
from the Seed of the ſtrip'd ſome white ones, bur 
the ſtrip'd ones will be very numerous, and 


there will be among them a great deal of Va- 


riation; . The Stripes will be broader and ſtronger 
in ſome, paler and lighter in others; and they 
will, in ſome Flowers, ramble over the whole 
Petals with a very rich and pleaſing Variegation. 
aged as we have 
5 treating of raiſing che Plant 
they muſt be taken up every 


before directed 


| Year, the Off-ſets muſt be carefully removed, 


and planted at four Inches Diſtance i in a Nurſery 
Bed to gather Strength; the grown Root thus 
cleared, muſt be planted again as at firſt, only 
in freſh Mould. 


* * 
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4 YELLOW PYREN#&AN ACONITE. 


This very fingular and elegant Plant is yet Jef 
common than it ſhould be in our Gardens; tis 


ig. 4 hardy, of eafy Culture, and neyer can fail to be a 


Source of Variety. 


It is Native of ſo many Parts of the World, 
that dne wonders to ſee ſo few df the boturical 


Writers deſcribe it. This cannot have ariſen from 


their not having ſeen the Plant, but to their over- 
locking its diſtinctive Characters; they have 
doubtleſs cohfounded it with the common yellow 
Aconite, ſuppoſing that extreme Diverſity vf the 
ves accidental, 
rate Searchers have found to be ſpecifick. 
Ray, in his Catalogue of the Exropean Plants, 
extraneous to Britain, names it, andi very juſtly 
marks the Diſtinction. He calls it Aconitum Pyre- 
naicum luteum foliorum ſegmentis fibi invicem incum- 


* Lixx us, Aconitum ſolis mullipartitis, | 
0 
51. 


Which later and more accu- | 


| 


laciniis Ithearibus incumbentibus ſquarreſis : Acbnite 
with divided Leaves and linear Segments, loſe 
and lying over one another. 

The Root is compoſed of 2 Multitude of long 
twiſted, blackiſh F . connected to à ſmall 
thick Head. 

The Stalk is a Yard high, pal le, upright, and 
not branched : ſeveral Shoots riſe from the Bo- 
ſors of the upper Leaves, but they are {mall and 
erect; the main Stalk runꝭ up ſingle and un- 
div ided. 

The Leaves ate df a pale but not unpleaſing 
green; and in rich Soils often conſiderably 
deeper. They have long Footſtalks alſo of a faint 
green, and they hang from them in a palmated 
Form, But with wild and ſtrange Irregularity. 

Each Leaf is divided to the Rib into five Seg- 
ments} thele are long, narrow, rarely of equal 

” Breadth, 
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Figure to h] ͥ³᷑ N he real Form but the gern 


Admitation. G q 910, 9:81 


| andria. 


Styles: 


Breadth/ — eut inco-deep-Segments; or at che 
leaſt deeply notched at the „ and ſhewp! 
pointed. l 324 Nr 6 7 och al | 
L The lower Jueaves: win thoſs seg 

ments expanded flat and regularly h we he 
repreſented alem in the lower Leaf of the e 


Ditpoſitlor eis much | ocherwiſe;7 The Fun f 
the Laafais the! ſame; but nothing id ſo Wld as 
the Arrangement of their Segments; they out! | 
againſt and over one another; Ad chey expand ſtances 
nd twift' themſelves in variots odd Directions. 

The Flowers are extremely elegart j they te 
numerous, they terminate the thajh dey 
all the Branc has in a Kind of Thort' Spikes,” Each 
mas irs Footſtalk, and their Colout is a very 
ſingular pale, and as it were whitiſh" yellow. 
Their Form is properly that of the Aconite Flower, 
extravagant, but we daemon 68 dave the due 


& „ „e 


Th 


There is bio Voß The Boy of the Flower is 
compoſed of five Petals, one of which is* placed 
above, two belts, and rwo ſicde ways. The upper 
Petal is tubulate and galeated, inverted or placed 


with the Back upwards, and is obtuſe, the Head 


bent back to the Baſe, and pointed: to this | | 


Head, 'the Baſe, Where the Connection is, ſtands 
oppoſite.” This is the ſtrange Form of the ß. 
per Petal, not eaſily intelligible by Words alone, 
but familiar by Compattieh "of the Flower; the 


two ſide Petals are broad, 'rbunded, Placed op- | 


polite and "cohivergent 3 che two loweſt are 0b. 
as andnartower, and they hang downward. ALT 


There are tio” Nettaris' very "ingutarly ' dif: | 


EA, hid” a8 it pere uncler the upper Petal. 
2 are Rollo,” and Habe an bblique Moth, 
ahey, ſtand nodding and haven crooked Tail: 

76 © ſingular Parts are placed on long Foce 
genderet toward the Top. . © e 

The Filaments are numerous and fort eh r 
fender, and they turh töward the upper * 


they are Broad at the Baſe, and they 


ſmall upriglit Buttons. In the midſt of has 
ſtand five oo of the Length of the Fila- 


The Fruit is | compoſed } of fo many See: 
veſſels, and each contains ſeveral rough angu- 


lated Seeds. 


The med Filaments are inſertedl on the Re- 


ceptacle, and this ſhews the Plant one of the Poly- 
The Styles being five, as s plainly refer it 
to the Pentagynia. 0 

It is needful to obſerve, that in the I 
Genefa, | the Place of this Plant is among the 


Polyandria trigynis : that Author was induced, by 


the Neceſſity of his Method, to miſplace the Plane. 


It has not been done by Overſight, but knowingly ; ; 
for he has named its ive. Rudiments and five 
the reſt of the | Aconites have only three ; ; 


and thoſe he was obliged to place ns the Tri ris 


gynia 15 that abſolute G 0 


We 


222. 


— u Ale [x68 ber Genus. Woe. 
To have ſeparated dwſninobyanrtineandiatc — 


Order from the rt af the | deowites; 1 would 
have been moſt uthjuſtiſiable 3:toroie is Againſt all 
Rule to divide a G¹ν,ue and difplacerfome of its 
Seien obitt vo οπ maren on choad en 

Lias this}[andrhe ſubmittetl to che 


Neceſlity of jginingytheſe 40, the-oeher Atunites al- 
lowing them of the ſame. Genus, pho? of & differen: 
8 ſuberior; Diviſion. It is one; of che In- 

* edtion in his Method, and juſtifies 
What I oo had Oc © 9 6 in another 
Work, and what the World will one. Time.own 
vaiverſally of. the e to ule 1 harder 
Term, of the Claſſical Diſtrib bution by minu Parts. 
Let dur Student underſtand the Merits 4 Lin- 
His Chargdters of Genera, : are 
accurate and moſt [6 jeftifick ; and his Narges of 
Species, bappily diſtinctive. In bY hich 
are, the two great Articles of botanical Improve- 
ment, he has exceeded All Nen, and has more ad- 
vanced the Science than the whole Catalogue of 


NAUS Pfopetty. 


This 76 Merit, But fe agen Dede 
does too much Violence to We 
lr: * i unn 


i1 * 4 317 . ' 


"Culture of this pn 


. Nite of che fibrehers "Op Elly: ; 
and thany other tool Paits of the Wörfd. The Soil 

which bc tuits it is A Moiſt rick Mold, and it 
ſucceeds beſt in Expoſure ; the Shade of Trees 
does not deſtroy the Phang, 'bur it hever en 
b elt per , ne Per... 

The cbmmon agd' ealy Way of pk 4647 
is by parting the Roots | in Autun but tis 


JN 2 9293 4 


very ay to. raiſe it fromm Seed, and f in that Stafe 
it always ſucteeds 1 . 

Let ſome good Seed be aden front: a Ptint 
in an open rich Soil, Aich has not been ſuf. 
fered to produce too large a Quantity. | No Side- 
Toots. ſhould in thele”: Seed Plants be . fuffered to 
flower, and the: Top" of the Spike Thbuld be 
nip'd off to prevent the upper Flowers. © Thus 
| the Seed-veſſels of ſix or eight of the lower ones 
| will fill with perfect Seeds. 


Let theſo be dried in the uſual Manner, and 


kept during Winter. 

In the Beginning. of March let a Bed be dug i hb: 

an expoſed Part of the Nurſery, and” theſe Seeds 
ſcatter d on. Let a Finger's Breadth of Mould be 
ſifted over them. 
© When the Plants appear, Jy chem to five 
Inches Diſtance, | leaving only the ftror ; and 
in May tranſplant theſe into another Border i in the 
Nurſery at eight Inches aſunder. In. September 
| take them up with good Balls of Earth, and re; 
move them into the Garden. They will flower in 
full Perfection the following Seaſon, 
Seeds ſhould be ſaved from the fineſt Plants 
with the Care above directed, and ſown every 
Year: the Trouble is little, and the "Advantage 
will be the keeping, the Plant. in its full Perfec- 
don, and rn e it every Seaſon. 
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This is a very elegant Shrub, hardy, of eaſy! 


— for many Months full 6f Flowers. 


It has been kriown' long to the Writers on Bo- 


tany, rh habe diſtinguiſned it by various Names, 
but all vefctring it ti the Brb6m Kind: 


Pranmica. C. BAU only ODumegeniſta Jagi- 
ung: the AHrroio Brom, ot Dutch Arrow Hrobm, 
ſo called from the Leaves feſembling an Arrow 


Aer rr IR 0 O NM. 


S CAuUxRN RR Ius calls it, Cbamtxeniſta ee, bs 


Head. J. Bavains calls it Geniſtella and Chame! | 


Spartium, and the common. Writers, Geniſtella 
Montana. 


nan avs, who” firſt; well underſtood the Di- 


adding us the Diſtinction of the Species, Tami, 
umi pitibus artituiatis folis ovate Janteolatis : Bröbin 


with edged and en * and oval vp nam 
Deaves. * 


Kin®tions: im theſe Genera, and referred them 0 
their praper Places, Tanks this among the GCenitæ, 


The Rodt e far n Surface. 
The Stein is firm, divided into mary Branches, 
and the 2 *. about c Poor and a half 


The e eee e ace! ora 


pale green, and lightly” Hairy ; the Leaves ſtandd 


ingly, and they are oblong, and undivided at 
ghe Edgery ofen freſh- green, F 
Ight Hoaryneſs. | 

The Flowers ate modertily ack and 3 
ng they ſtand in 160ſe Spikes all along 
the Tops of :the:Stalks and! Branches, and follow 
wric another in 2: long iSucceſſioi. They ate of 


the papilionaceous Fortn, imd of a fine yellow, 
and each is followed by a ſmall hairy Pod. 


*Tis fit the Student examine them with Atten- 
tion, that he may underſtand the Reaſons of Lin- 


ReAvs%5% Diftfidution.. - p . 1 , N. 


The Cup is ſmall, hollow, formed of one 
Piece, and lightly divided into two. Lips: of 
theſe the upper has two Points, with à deep Bi- 
viſion; the. nder ip s t Ingo, three -piearly; 
equal Segments: K Ko Ne 

The Flower conſiſts as other papilionaceous 


Kinds, of a rien . and the Bo] 
rina. 
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1 The vezillum is of an dval atute Fotm, and 
diſtinct fiom the Carina, and bends Back chtire; 
the Alæ are oblong; but ſhorter than the Ca- 
una; the Caflha is nipꝰd at the End: it runs out 
trat; nd is longer than tlie Vexillum. 
"This i the'peffeRt Structure of the full oper'd 
"owe One” 

Im this Ate placed benlülathents which gro- 
| together, and are croWned With ſimple Buttons. 
The Style is ſimple, and turns upward; the 
Rudiment from which it runs is oblong, and the 
Head is Acute. The Seed-veſſel is a ſhort Pod, 
id the BeedrKidney:ſhaped.” 

"Livnivs places "this Genus among the Dia- 
Helpbia, althiöugh the 'Filaments unite but into 
one Body; their Number, Wich is ten, refers it 
plainly to the Decandrin. 

I i "this Nature Will fommetitnes, inde "tos 
| often, break in upon the Claſſes of this Author. 

*#Tis"@ttain łhut che Geniſta ſhould not be ſcpa- 
rated from che other pipiliShaceous Kinds; but itis 
alſo evident, the Character eſtabliſhed on the Ar- 

rungement ef the Filaments into two Aſſort- 
SITY not deren, Wiite them. 


* Culture of 1 Giwierl. 


** 
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It 1 a very | hardy Shrub, and eaſily raiſed 
from Seed. 
A Thmmall-Bed "truſt Bs dug up in the Nurfeiy 
and the Sees ſaved from a ſtrong Plant a on 
it the firſt Week in April. 


Wen ze Plants appear they ſhould be thin'd 


| to ſix Inches Diſtanee, and veeded and witerel 


throughout the Summer. 

The ſucceeding Spring a freſh Bed muſt be 
prepared ft them; and they muſt be taken up 
with Care, and planted at two Foot Diſtance. 
Here hey, ſhould remain till the ſuccecding 
Spring, and” they will then be fit to remove into 
their Places, This gives them Strength, and at- 
bras the Gardener-an Opportunity to form them, 
| * and after this they will require no Care but what 


is allowed: all other Plants; weeding and \ waterings 
and will aver = OI: 


& 


- 
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The hn Gardener, is very well acquainted 


Fig. 6. with this Plant, whoſe Fragrance and Colour de- 


mand a Place for it in every Collection, and have 
made it nearly univerſal. The old Authors could 
not knom che Plant, for it is en American.; but 

83 calls it, Monarda foribus capitatis ver- 
ticillatiſque,, caule acute angulato faltis lanecolato ſer- 
ratis glabris : Monarda with headed and verticil- 
late Flowers, with a ſharp angled Srl a and lan- 
ceolate ſerrated Leaves. 

Lixx avs i in his former Works called i "I 8 
narda. caule acute angulato capitulis terminalibus : 
but in his lateſt, Monarda floribus capitatis ſubdi- 
| E 
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dynamis caule acuframgulo: acute anjutab ſtalled 
Monarda, with headed F Nwerk approaching to 
the Didynamious Kind. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous Fibres con- 
nected to an oblong Head. 

Thb Stalk is ſquare, thick, firm, upright, and 
two Foot high: the Angles are ſharp, and the 


Colour is a a pale green; oſten N with brown 
or red: 


The Lewes are placed in 1 Pairs, and have ſhort 
Fobtſtalks: they are broad, ſharp pointed, deeply 
ſerrated at the Edges, and of-a deep ſtrong green z 
uneven on the Surface; and marked with large 
Ribs, 


The 


owing the Confuſion among Eko re 


ö 
peatance of the b b 4. f ad 1 ll 


Culture, but always beautiful. * N of 
The Cup is formed of 
ic 09 as — 


. 1 1-145: 251 HNW, . 


Cup with a long Tube, and is at che Eutrremity 
ſpllt s it were into two Lips. The upper Lif 
is long, narrow, and; undivided, and all the Wuy 


2 The lower Lip:is broader it | 


turns down, and k cut into three Segments, 
which the two Side ones ave "fraall-and obtuſe, 


at the End. mud 113 £: a 1 rk de! T4 
The Fllaments ure two, they ale long, -ſlender, 
and crowned with compreſſed Buttons, which ter- 
minate abruptly on the upper Fart, and are con- 
won che lower, and placed erecte NN BET 
There are beſide theſe two other impenſect F- 


— 2 which ripens theo 


| — Syſtem, are neavly: 


or a little deeper, according to the Degree, (of: || thod of propagating the Plane, ; 1 


and the middle oe longer, narrower} and aipd 


1 and they-retnain naked in the Cup. 

9a ov mh this Plant among the 
nee, and the ſingle Style among 
So himlelf hes placed this Germs, 


es Arora nerd ve r 


refer — lee 


het two Claſſes, 


v [1 tab V n en rf 5115 Fans — IS 


(4 galant of he, Mon n e 1d bs 


he Flowers are very numerous, fingular, , fi © 1 4 emngtls it ru 
elegant : they are long, tubulared, gpings 1and, | „The Seeds) pen freely with; a, an fry wil 
in Colour of a moſt elegant ſcarlet „ little aer grow. as readily : this is therefare 4] Me. 


faved 
flouriſhing Plans, per yore rm 
9 eee 


+ ThesPlant/is.a Native af , dur Parrs' of 


en ewes: the Flows, 5e'riſes from! the: —— will nequite no great Aztention to 


rai. h.. The young Flants truſt be thinned, and 
weeded; and watered in Spring and toward the 
End of May they may be taten up wich a Ball 
Earth, and plaated hete they ara do remain. 


- ſhould. have a, Foot and half Niſtance: fromm one 
another, or from other Plants, and they will thus 
flower in full Perfection. [Za hom bogli: 
| +» There will not be any 
Colour of: the Flowers; they will be n line pater, 
or a little ſttunger x hut in whatever degree! they 
haue the Colour at id in itſelf fo ee 
r r ene i ren ο t {100 


hes Ree err 
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HE. Gardener remembers os have 
in the preceding Numbers advanced in the 
Diſpoſition and Arrangement of a Garden. The 
Out- ſcirts of the ſelected Piece of Ground have 
been formed, according to their various Qualities 
and Condition, into the ſeveral neceſſiry Ap- 
pendages: the Orchard, Seminary, and Kitchen 
Ground have been marked out; and there remains 
the principal Part to be formed into a Pleaſute 
Garden, 

4 ND Ss 4 co 
underſtood of all: a falſe Taſte which had long 
reigned is now baniſhed, _ av 
the Conduct of good SenſGG. | 

We ſee, however, Wie (ood Genkaay: and} 
thoſe we admire moſt are yet imperſect. Their 


apo MARE tf 55 Sify et 21438 A ach, 
+ ww of cid % os ich 19098 Bibo rte. 
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— before kim « chaſen Spe of 
Ground open to the Morning Sun, riſing by 4 
flight Aſcent, planted at Diſtances, or in order for 
ſuch a Plantation, and fituated in the Midſt of 
an agreeable. and well diverſify'd Country: this 
he is to diſpoſe ſo as to be moſt agreeable to 
itſelf, moſt varied that can be in irs ſeveral Parts, 
and ſo that it may have the beſt Command of 
the adjacent Country. 

He is to give a Harmony and Agreement of 
the ſeveral Parts within, and to diverſify the 
ſpects by a due Choice of the innumerable Ob) 
which offer from without; and as he is at length 
is to indulge that Liberty with Moderation. What 
| is to be attempted in general, is to give the Spot 


Deſigners. have concealed. the. Art which . they 
have weakly exerted : what we propoſe is to er-; 
plain the Pringjples, and proceed upon them to- 
ward a greater Perfection. 5 


a a ſmiling and a natural Aſpect: to conſider firſt 
what is moſt beautiful in Nature, and then o 
. 
Character. 
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Gehl, TE ment we Maire 84. 
| us the Growth, of the Hedge, and 
the freſit Vxidure « Paſture. ; Theſt let us im 
tate by giving the Trees theit natural Wildneſs, 


flouriſh ; what charms. us at, 2 Diſtance, in this 
$i ve rr he leger of the Ground, cd 


ir Carte Croarhings.' | 
be Hin Pete us on its Sale h 


F another, 2 River Purſufmg 
N now loſt y now tert again: 
in a third, an Extent of many Acres \eoveret 


Aae Sele of Con. fills the Mind irh an 
lee of Fertility and Plenty ; wkile; on the othet 
Sue, dhe Eye traverſes a grtater Extent encloſed, 
Sided,» cultivatedge aud improved to fuck” n 
Helght, -thavir appeats a/Gurden, K 0 ba 
Theſe are che Objects, and it M ne- 
ey 16 conſitier. eſe firſt in che Abeount, be- 
cæuſe che fineſt Vita. Mould be left open; and the 


Nantatiors, N e and | 


diſpoſed accordingly. '. a0? 

Beſide theſt, there pare in Nies Objects of 
Diſpuſt, ant T Bott. which. yer may be introduced 
happily; börtt Hills, and blaſted Heachs, and 
barten Rocks, andi the wild Waſte of Commons, 


afford a Contraſt with theſe pleafing Objects; and 
where Nature has placed them within Reach, the 


Deſigner ſhould never fail to open his Views to 


them. Every Thin that is great, independent 
my peo Apr ones re 


* Theſe Objects therefore will be ſure to pleaſe, 
but they muſt be introduced with a ſpating Hand, 
and with Judgment intermixed among the others: 

they are the NN ws the Muſick of Garden- 
ing; and as in Painting, chey they give 
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aud by providing» Bhil.where exery Thing will. | 
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Etwa. Keller. and new Grace to [be ng 
"The Chineſe,” whom it would be well we con - 
to imitute in this Matter, if we can imitate 
with Moderation, indulge the romantick Genius 
of their Nation to a degree of Caprice that be- 
comes ridiculous often, and ſometimes abſurin 
this Diyerlity. TX 
Loet us learn from them, wha the ſudden Tran- 
fifion from agreeable to horrid z and from gay 
to gloomy, is pleaſing ; but let us correct the 
uttytdred Wildneſs of their Imaginations, by 
 fofming nothing beyond the Laws of Nature. 
"Theſe form the great Views; and to thefs. 
ſhbuld'- be added all thoſe accidental Objects 
which may be made Points of Proſpects y old 


l ſometimes ſerve this Purpoſe happily. 0 
Thus let the Deſigner view what there is in 

Nature out of the Compaſs of his Ground, and 

conſider in what Manner he may uſe it to Ad- 


vantage. Let him not ſuppoſe he ſhould, or 
chat he can bring in every Thing that is chan. 
ing. or every Thing that is proper. 
Vihar has hen fd of Poe, i» rv of 
Defigners in the preſent Inſtance : they loſe half 
| their Praiſe, by the Eye not Regal: . 
reger, and why. 
| Ter it be.confidered which of. theſe. ſeveral. Ob- 
jets muſt be brought in, and in what order: the 
Eye muſt travel over them with ſuch Diverſity, 
tat every Thing miiſt be new, and each Fart R- 
off the other. 

Let him not grudge therefore to ſhut out an 
| agreeable View in one Place, but conſider how 


to. bring it in at another, where it may have this 
Loh of Novelty. 


dess egageõᷣ menen 
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\HIS is the Rule 0n which the Gedeser to 
mark the firſt Deſign of Walks and Hedges, 
open Spot and Plantations. He muſt ſhut out by 
the Plantations every diſagreeable Object, except 
ſuch as are adopted for Contraſt; and he muſt often 
debar the Eye the Pleaſure of a ſmiling Proſp 
becauſe it has too much Reſemblance to thoſe on 
either Side of it. Having marked his Openings, 


No 51. 


and his Spots for Plantation upon this Principle, let | 


him again go the Round, condemaing or confirm - 
ing his firſt Judgment. 

The great Point is thus eſtabliſhed ; and his 
next Care is the Diſpoſition of che Space agree- 
ably to theſe firſt Principles: there are a Thou- 
ſand Ways in which the ſame Piece of Ground 
may be laid out wich theſe deftined Openings and 
| Plantations. 

Our Anceſtors choſe the moſt methodical and 


7 o | regular; 


Buildings, ſingle Trees, a Windmill, or a Barn, | 
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duct to Nature, ſhe. is never ſo charming as 
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FTER the Conſideration of Walks, comes 
properly that of Terraces; for though in- 
tended for the ſame Purpoſe, they do not come 
under that Denomination : their Character is their 
Height; and their ſingular Advantage is in raiſing 
the Eye above the ordinary Level, and opening 
to it a new Scene. 

Fhronghour a Garden deſigned with this Taſte, 
the Air will be clear and pure; but on this ele- 
vated Walk it will be - finer than any where, 
becauſe it is more open: there will from every 
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Part of the Ground be Proſpes that ue age 
= but. here the View is of a whole Coun- 


te ein Choice is, that they be made in d 
Phe where the View is extenſive, and pleaſe- 
'We have ſeen the Taſte for Terraces car? 
ried lo far, char they have been made all round 
4 Garden: in this caſe they are as abſolute 
Walls, as if rhey had been built of Brick, and 
they confine and choak every Thing within. 
There is ſeldom Opportunity 1 
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Ro nb. of the Shade;; and Cuſtom has made 
dy ops That beim is indeed. the beſt, 
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ee e jet from wichout. In this' 
Seas ir ie Feat Chump: and it is dlways the 
8 better for its nell. | 
Nature affuf 


an endleſs Vari of Greens 
in the Leaves of 7 and the ſame Tree at 
different Seaſotis of the Tear puts on different 


Colodra. ener 


ge” a it LY 7 de invaciable: has a more and the Period, 
Whatever be che hape e e is Decay is Sa er in of in ſome ſcarlet. 
Extent. : 22 WY 8 Gardener muſt know all the Trees ft 
The great E e the Pee in, | for ſuch a Plantation, that he may be able to 


general, too doe and making the Walk $90"! 
narrow : from dis there an unwholclome Airy 
and the Trecs do pox theive wel. 

A third Part of the Trees uſually allowed will | 
be fully ſuffcient for this Purpoſe; theig, Branches 
will. fpread the fanthes, the more diſtant they are 
an eee e e e Wile lll eee 
ſufficient Shade. ä 

In this Caſe the Bottom may be always clean 
and hard 5 chere will be free Air and ſufficient | 
Shelter: - Flotering Shrube ſhould be 3 
to edge the Walk ; and in this kind of Con- 
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ſtruction, they will thrive in a very different | 


manner, from what is ſeen when they are choaked 
and over-ſhadowed univerſally : and it will give 
a great Air of Nature, if here and there along 
the Walk, an old Free thruſts its Trunk be- 


cha in pred and he ſhould be fo far a 
| Painter, chat underſtanding what are the Colours, 
by: Snow alſo how to them together, fo 
& 10 Et of, one another in their PerfeRtion, and, 
| aGord: Yariexy in the Decey. 

Good Painters. in Landſcape call Autumn the 
inoft agreeable Seaſon, becauſe of this Diverſity 
| of Colour in the decaying Leaves: it is one 
of thoſe Beauties in Nature we can eaſily im- 
prove, by chuſing for this Plantation ſuch as 
kave the ſineſt Tins, and the greateſt Diverſity 
of them. 

The Out- line af the Grove ſhould alſo. be 
irregular, to imitate Natere, who never made a 
Wood ſquare or oval; nor is the chuſing of 
various Greens, and their Diſpoſition, limited to 
this Article, but has its Place in all the Plan- 
| tation, 
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yond the formal Line of the Verge; or ſtands 
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whole Management, is ill ſuited to the Diſpoſition, 
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Gardens; but that there ſhould x i, be 2 


particular Piece of Ground for the Beds of the ſe- 
lect Kinds. The Shelter they require, And 


Intent, and Air of ſuch a Piece of Ground af v 
bene ſpeak of: i794 2th AWHTA' ant eee 
We laat 400 be underſtood with Ragpediito' 

r Directions throughout this: Wark for the 
Ee of Flowers and curious Planta v hat 
ddirecded them to be planted ini diſtinct Bedi, and 
in a Piece of Ground devoted ſolely fer that Put 
poſe, here Flowers are the otily Otject, am we | 
eek notliing farther ; this:is the-beſt Diſpoſition 

The Pleaſure Garden we deſcribe in this Place is 
of another Kind, Flowers will be a great Ornament 
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Shade, Harmony of Colours, and Va- 


Aya r e Form ifor the Flower 


Greyad:: N Hage beconies a Flower-plece like 
thafofeke Grabs Walk, and t never appear fo 
will-as wen they (follow Þ Handl riſe in 


little Clumps and-Cluſters. v1 167 Gy beg 
found, and there is nothing in the Article of Gar- 
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of the Plantation, we have obſerved that it 
ds a high Rank in the Conſideration of Em. 


N . 


bellimment. We have ſaid, chat if the Piece of 
Ground can be fo choſen as to have à Brock or Ri- 


vulet at the Bottom, or a riſing Spring toward the 
Top, it will be a vaſt Recommendation; either of 
theſe will be a Source of great Satisfaction; but in 


FF 


in the other it is left to Art. 
' All ſtanding Water is n Blemiſh rather- mn a 
Beauty in Gardens, but from the ſmalleſt Current 


ingenious Art can form Baſons and Falls, clear 


Streams and Cataracts at its Pleaſure. The De- 
ſcent of the Ground will. give the more Oppor- 
tunity for theſe Improvements: running Water 
gives a Coolneſs to the Air, and its murmuring 


ter! e 94471 bid 100 


| Sound has cu i us Maas of c. 

Are" hes been” uſed to diſpoſe it in the moſt 
fantaſtick' Forms, but a true Taſte will prefer the 
moſt ſimple running Brook to all the Fountains 
chat were ever crowded into a Garden. What 
Art may be permitted to do with it, is no more 
than to imitate what is elſewhere ſeen in Nature. 
Whenever'the Deſigner goes beyond this, he loſes 
Sight of the great Rule which is the copying of 
„ 
rilities. 
This is che plain, fimple, and naturel Taſte to 
be indulged in deſigning Gardens : thus the moſt 
pleaſing have been formed ; and there is no Way 
| <1fe to command ſenſible Applauſe. + 
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Hs very elegant Plant is little known 

among the Botaniſts, mee, 

beſt of them into Errors. ? 

« CommELINg, who firſt in Europe raiſed it Front 
brought from Africa, ranging it among the 

Ae, called it After Africanus fruteſtens ſplen- 

denjibus parvis & reflexis foliis; and fo it has been | 


Part of his Species Plantarum, p. 877. has joined it 
with the Afers; but he had more juſtly, many Pages 
before, 859, refer'd it to the Xeranthemum, with | 
the Addition, Caulibus fruteſcentibus provolutis foliis 
ciliatis birſutis: ſhrubby Xeranthemum, with | 
_ drooping Branches and hairy ciliated Leaves. 

The Root is long, woody, and ſpreading. | 

The Stem is woody but lender, weak, and 
brown; ſcarce able to ſupport its own Weight, yet 
loaded with innumerable Branches : theſe droop, 
and often lie upon the Ground, and throw them- 
ſelves about in various elegant Manner s. 

The Leaves are innumerable; they cloath all 
the Stalks from Top to Bottom, and they are 
ſhort and ſmall, but elegant. They have no 
Footſtalks, they hang drooping, and are bent 
every where from the Branches. 

Their Colour is a deep, elegant, and ſhining 
green, and they have an Edge of ſtiff Hairs all 
round them : this is what the botanical Writers 
call ciliated, from the Reſemblance of Eye-laſhes; 
there are alſo a few Hairs upon the other Parts of 

Numb, LII. g 
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named by others after him. Lixx us, in one | 
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I. DROOPING zug XERANTHEMUM. 


the Leaves, but leſs conſpicuous. 

The Flowers are extremely ſingulat and beau- 
| riful;; only one terminates every Branch, but theſe 
are ſo numerous, and thrown about in ſuch odd 
Directions, that the Quantity of Flowers is very 
conſiderable ; and their Difpoſition on the entire 
Plant fingular-and elegant. 

Theſe numerous Flowers appear alſo of various 
Colours according to their Poſition and Degree of 
Maturity; the upper Scales of their Cups are the 
moſt conſpicuous Part; they are long, and flatted, 
and have the Aſpe& of Rays of a Flower, theſe 
| Are purpliſh on the outſide, and white within: 


Flower opens: conſequently the Buds ate of a 
deep purple. The half open'd Flowers on the out- 
fide are of a paler Hue; and the full blown ones 
retain enough of the Tinge upon the Back of this 
Part of the Cup to be very elegant, 
Theſe Flowers in their various States of Matu- 
rity ſhew themſelves variouſly and elegantly by the 
| bending, drooping, and winding of the Branches; 
and more by their Motion from the leaſt Breath 
of Wind: there are purple, globular Heads, 
which are the firſt Buds of Bloom, and all the 
other Tinges as the Flowers ſhew more or leſs of 
the back Part of their Petals : this, with the 


poſition of the Plant affords an Appearance ſcarce 


| to be equalled, 


7 R The 


and this Purple is ſtrongeſt in them before the 


glittering green of the Leaves, and the whole Diſ- 
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Sept. The Inſide of thoſe extream Leaves of the Ci 22 |; 

—— white, and the Diſk of} of the Flower i 

The Stydent will a great deal F<. 
ſtruction, grorthy'of his Attention. 


It is of the compoſite Kind, formed of a Mul- 
titude of tubular Floſeules, and furrounded by 
. theſe ſeeming Rays, whict preſerve then. A. 

The general Cup is rounded; large, . 
of many Series of Scales placed 5 po of 
Tiles dvel ode aricther- i I A 5400 


The inner Series, reſembling Rays, are thinner 
than the reſt, and are of a gloſſy Surface: theſe 
"miſled CoMMELINE, and fora Time impoſed upon | 

ſame 


Lixxæus; and they are arranged in 
Manner as the Rays of the AA and li 
round the Diſk. * Ta 0 a 

This is compoſed of two has ef Piech 
the Body of it of tubular, and the Verge of 
a ſingle Series of «others tubular alſo; bot Teſs 
regular. Thoſe in the Centre of the Diſk are of a 
Funnell- like Shape, and cut into five expanded 
Segments at the Rim. Thoſe on the Veige att 
tubular, leſs expanded at the Rim, and cut 
into five leſs equal Segments. Thoſe in the Body" 
of the Diſk have five very ſhort Filaments wich 
oblong tubular Buttons; and in the midſt of 
theſe from, « ſhore Rudimene of u Sed, rifcs 
fine ſlender Style, exceeding the 3 in. 
Length, and terminated by a ſplit Head. | 


Theſe Floſcules therefore are ats dm | 


containing male and female Parts, and the others 
at the Verge are only female; they have no Fi- 
laments or Buttons, but a regular Rudiment of a 
Seed as the others, and a ſingle Style from it, 
with a divided and large Head, the two Parts 
of which turn back. After the Floſcules are 
faded, the Cup remains; defending the Seeds: theſe 
ripen equally after the hennaphrodite and female 
Flowers. 

The Claſ of the Plant is found in the Coaleſ:. 
cence of the five Buttons into a Cylinder ; this 
is the known Character of the Syngenc/ia, and 
as. the hermaphrodite Flowers ripen their own 


ö 


All 9 2 


Planes | . * in a NA, but | . 


is 2 unneceſſary; the Order therefore Sc fon 
" Nene 61 he Pohgonia —— 


9 " 
ba 1 of! 


Culture of this X22 ANTHENVM: C4 | 

It is a Native of the Cape of "Grd Hope, 

FT I en Ls rae whe 

of Rocks: from, whoſe aht pt 

Fregulaf? Sides it Fänts cight, 

ten, or Cy Foot in "Length ngth ; covenn 15 
with its moſt reſplendent Verdure, and Fwy la 
yogi Beans ly» Vihy he 6 8 | 
1 5 

Win 0 


thee. 
as the Winds toſs about the long 1008 
fixed only by their remote Root. 


the Be 1 


Srove. © 


| The PW of of propagating ir is Seeds, 


but” they do not "ripen well in 8 9555 85 


with great good ann If they can 
be obtained from che Cape, they are to be ſown 


in à Pot & fine 3 in Spring, and the 
Pot is to be ſet o the Rim in a Bark 
bed: after this they Oh” to be treated with 
great Care, Waterings and Air muſt be occa- 
fionally allowed, and the young Plants muſt be 
thinned till only four or five are left in the Pot: 
they muſt be tranſplanted at a due Size into ſepa- 
rate Pots, and thus brought into the Stove. 
The familiar Way of raiſing it is by Cuttings; 
theſe are to be had wherever there is a Plant, ard 
they will freely take Root. The middle of June is 
the beſt Time for this, and the Cuttings muſt 
be planted in Pots of freſh Mould, and ſet in a 
Hot- bed; or raiſed among other tender Kinds in 
the Manner we have before deſcribed, ' on a Kind 
of Hot-bed covered with Hoops and Canvas. 

Which ever Way be choſen, the Manage- 
ment muſt be the ſame. The young Plants muſt 
be watered and ſhaded till they have taken good 
Root, and then they muſt by Degrees be hardened 
a little to the Air, and afterwards planted out into 
ſeparate Pots. Theſe muſt be ſhaded till the Plants 


— 


Seeds, the Impregnation of thoſe in the Female 


| are well rooted, and then removed into the Stove. 


8. YELLOW AFRICA 
Pl. 52. This is -a very elegant Shrub, covered with 
Fig. 2. Leaves on its innumerable Branches, and on 


the Head or general Surface formed by the Tops 
of the Branches, crowned with Tufts of golden 
Flowers. 

The earlier Botaniſts were not acquainted with 
it: COMMELINE, who firſt raiſed it in the Amſter- 
dam Garden, named it Trifolium Africauum fru- 
ticans foliis incanis fore Iuteo : African Shrub Tre- 
foil, with hoary Leaves and yellow F lowers; and 
others have, in general, continued it unaltered. 

The Root is woody, large, and ſpreading : the 
Shrub, with good: Care, riſes to a Yard in Height, 
and ſends out every where a Multitude of wild 
Branches, The- main Stem is hard, firm, and 


—_— — 


N SHRUB TREFOIL, 


covered with a purple brown Bark, the Wood is 
whitiſh. The young Shoots are tender, of a pale, 
greyiſh green, and covered with a little Hoaryneſs. 

The Leaves ſtand thick upon them all. They 
are properly and regularly diſpoſed in Threes, and 
ſo they ſtand upon the lower Parts of the principal 
Branches; but it is there alone one can diſtinguiſh 
that the Shrub is a Trefoil. From the Boſoms of 
theſe ternate Leaves riſe Cluſters of young ones 
without Order or Regularity ; and in the ſanie 
Manner all along. the young Shoots and tender 
Branches the Leaves are placed wildly in 
Pairs alternate, or in the moſt looſe and ſcat- 
tered Manner. | 

They are oblong, narrou, undivided at the 


E Edges, 


— — 


n 


T6 


* eee at fired to the Branch 
_—_— without Foot- talks. 


PL. 52. 
ig. 3. 


ner as the young Branches; with a fine light- | 


weaker Branches often droop with them, | 


Their Colour is a greyiſh 
green, and they are duſted over in the ſame Man- 


8) Powder. | 

The Flowers ſtand in Cluſters at the Extre- | 
ales If de Branches, bur often the upper 
Leaves riſe above chem, which adds not a little 
Oo HOURS of Ge Plone, They are large, thick 
ſet and of a fine gold yellow. Tbe whole / 
Shrub is covered with them, and when they are in 
the Bud, as well as when infull Flower, they are ex- 
tremely The Buds before the Flowers 


begin to -— Grthinate the Stalks and Branches 
a c I Heads of a ſilvery Whiteneſs: the 


The Flowers when they burit forth, afford a 
new. and much more elegant Appearance: they 
are of the : papilionaceous Form, and throw them- 
ſelves more freely and elegantly open than al- 
moſt any of the Trefoil Kind. _ -, 
| The Cup is formed of a ſingle Piece, and is 
tubular, and at the Verge is cut into five Seg- 
ments. The Body of the Flower has its three 
regular Parts, Vexillum, Alæ, and Carina. 

The Vexillum is broad pointed at the End, 
and turned back; the Alæ are ſhort and turn 
up; and the Carina is ſhorter yet, and turns 
up with them. 

Within the Flower are ten EY nine 
of which unite at their Baſis into a Body, and 

the tenth is looſe : theſe are all crowned with 
ſimple Buttons. In their Centre appears a ſimple 
ſlender Style from an oval Rudiment of a Fruit, 


this turns up as the reſt, and is terminated by 
a roundiſh Head. 


The two Aſſortments of the Bilements hew the 
Plant to be one of the Diadelpbia of Lixx & us, and 
their Number refers it to the Decandria: this 


_—_ 


orditiate Diſtinction, which is in others the great 
Character. * 


de of this Tartou 


"The Plant is a Wande of Africa, nee it covers 


| the wild; poor, and rocky Hills, as the common 
1 Furze wich, ds; ſpreading as it were a golden 


Carpet over them, for the Extent of many 
Miles. With us it requires to be ſheltered from 
the. Severity of Winter, but will very well bear 
to de ſer out in Summer in a warm and fa- 


vourable Expoſure, and may be treated as the 


other Greenhonſe Plants. 


being in that Claſs the Mark only of a ſub- 


The beſt Way of raiſing it is by Seed, but 


| there is great Uncertainty of their ripening 


perfectly here, ſo that if they cannot be ob- 
tained from its native R 'tis better to 
truſt to Cuttings. 


Theſe ſhould be taken in Fuly from the moſt 
healthy Branches of a vigorous Shrub, and raiſed 


among thoſe of other Kinds upon the Bed we 


hade directed to be made at that Seaſon for this 


Parpoſe, with Dung underneath, and with a De- 
fence of Hoops and' Canvas. 


When' by frequent Watering and Shade they 


have been brought to Root, they muſt be taken 


up and planted ſeparately in Pots, taking up a good 
Ball of Earth with them, and watering them care- 
fully as well as ſhading till they have taken Root. 
After this they are to be ſet in the ſame Place 
with the other Greenhouſe Plants, and houſed 
with them in Autumn. 

They will flower the ſecond Year; and all 


| the Caution that need be given the Gardener 


is, that he leaves them to Nature in their 


| Growth, The more Branches they throw our 


the better, and the Wildneſs of their Form 


ſhould be encouraged rather than retrenched; for 
it is their proper Beauty: 


* 


; GOLDEN 

Linnavus has reduced this Plant to the | 
humbler Claſs of Cudweeds, which thoſe who 
wrote leſs correctly called by the ſounding 
Name of Elichryſum. In this BoERHAAVE and 
CommEeLixne had agreed, and they were Au- 
thorities Men could not bluſh to follow. 

Box RRHAA VR named it Elichryſum Africanum folio 
oblongo tomentoſo, caulem amplectente, fore luteo : 
yellow African Elichryſum, with an oblong, 
woolly Leaf, embracing the Stalk; and Com- 
MELINE, Elichryſium Africanum latrifolium fetidum 
capitulo aureo. Linn avs, having better fixed 
the Diſtinctions of Genera in the Syngene/ous 
Claſs, refers this to the Cnaphalium, and adds as 
the Diſtinction of the Species, Foliis amplexicau- 
libus ſpatulatis ramis patentibus corymbis aggregatis : 
Cudweed with ſpatulate Leaves ſurrounding the 


Stalk; and ſpreading Branches crowned with 
cluſter'd Heads. 


| 


CUDWEED. 


Sept. 


— 


The Root is long, and furniſhed wich innu- 


merable Fibres, 


The Stalk is thick, round, firm, white, and 
woolly; and riſes to two Foot in Height, 
ſpreading every Way innumerable Branches, which 
ſtand wide, looſe, and ſcattered. 

The Leaves are large, oblong, and of the 
fame woolly Aſpe& with the Stalk. They ſur- 
round it at the Baſe, and they are broadeſt 
toward the middle, waved at the Edges,” and 
obtuſe. 

The Flowers crown the Extremities of all 
the Branches, and on the principal of them 
form large and handſome Heads. They are of 
a very delicate yellow, bright and ſhining, and 
have the additional Value of being very laſting. 
The common Cup is rounded, large, and com 


poſed of Scales of an oblong Shape, lying looſely 


over one another; and the upper one ſtanding 
more 


6516 
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— more free than the reſt. The Flapwtr via of h 
—— compoſite Kind, and is mee eee Ke 
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3 q 
Among theſe a „ 
nie naked from Rudiments of Sercda, withaws! on. 
Petal or Filaments.;... theſe; it ns. oaet] x | 
- Botany to call Female Flowers. Vin” 
The compoſite Kinds in 3 | 
Kinds of Flowersy Hermaphrodite and Female, | 
but this is an uncommon a l 
cuſtomary for the Hermaphrodite Floſcules ü 
occupy he Whole Diſk without: Minture; and! |- 
. for ide Female ro ſurraund the Edge in R. 
The Claſs of the Plant i, ta be.sraced, in che inte 
Hermaphrodite Floſcules. The Buttons in theſe 
coaleſcing into a cylindrick Form, ſpeak. it one of | 
the Hnzencha, Theſe and the Female Flowers both | 
ripen Seeds, wherefare the belongs to that Seaſon, for the Plants are never ſo beautiful a 
Oer. eee thoſe in which the |: the firſt Time they come. in full Flower. 
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BY "NARROW LEAVED AEBENoTRETIA. i 


| This is a con Plant Fach its Cup ſmall, but. parelculas. in 
Pl. 52. ag 2 ; 8 Au- . is formed of one Piece divided into 
* ++ thors were not acquainted with! it: thoſe who firſt two Lips, and tubular at the Baſe. The upper 
raiſed it in Europe referred it to the Valerian Lip is ſmall, narrow, and ereft; the data 
Kinds; and CoMMELInz to the Valerianellas : - he | and bent down. _. 
calls it Valerianella Africana fruticans foliis longis One Petal form + the Flower: it is tubular at 
& anguſtiſſimis : ſhrubby ſtalked, African Valeria: | the Baſe, and at the Top cut into faur- Parts: 
nella, with long and very narrow Leaves. 1, | theſe. make a kind of upper Lip, the lower Lip 
The later Writers. refer it to the new elta of the Cup ſerving in the Place of a lower. N 
bliſhed Genus Hebenſtretia, of which we have in The Filaments are four, and they riſe from 
a preceding Part of this Work deſcribed another þ che two Sides of the lower Part of che Flower 
, Species, with indented Leaves; from which this two of cheſe are ſhorter than the others, The 
is diſtinguiſh'd by the Name Hebenſtretia fol, in- Buttons are oblong and lateral. The Style is 
tegris : undivided leaved Hebenſtretia. fingle, and has a fine ſmall Head; and there 
The Root is brown, long, and ſpreading. follow Seed - e two 
The Ster is woody, but does e * you mow t 


| teen Inches in Height; it is divided into many | the Claſs 33 found in ce Sifferene 10 
| Branches. The Bark is brown upon the lower of the Filaments. The Student has been told 
| Part, but the young Shoots are green. already, that when two of theſe are longer 
| . The Leaves ſtand irregularly, and. in \ great. chan the others, the Plant is one of the Dich- 
| Numbers upon the Branches: they grow ob- mis: he will remember alſo that the 
| liguely upright, and form a kind of abſolute | aitinRtion into Orders, is in this Claſs founded 
| Covering for them of conſiderable, Thickneſs; upon the Condition, of the Seeds, whether they 
| they are oblong, very narrow, and adhere to the. be naked or covered, In this they have a Cap- 

Branches without Footſtalks. Their Colour is i ſale, and the Plant is therefore referred to the 


freſh and fine green. Waere 
The Flowers grow in long regular Spikes fy | ET 


the Tops of all the Branches, and are {mall and | 
white. | \ 4 
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; 9 —— vey this Charadter, and ſometimes what Vick ad 

to N ded — is'Ele« | more y, but, ih general, as the Number of Spe- 
: u In its Appen very well rs | cies increaſes, the Diſtinction becothes/ttiote'tom? 
turn che Attewionz' oo Tos hh | plicate, and each muſt be chäractertzed by 4 
The did Avthors! could. not be acquainted | Name conſiſting of more Words. This Lix- 
with it, for it is no where native” eept in che uus has found neceſſary on all ſuch Occaſions, 
American Iſlands, and chiefly in the hotteſt of and he has executed it with ſufficient Care and 
them... — — Accuracy. 

Couurtiun calls it, Sena ſouria occidentalis | The Root is woody, long, and ſpreading. . 
odore opis virdſo orobj Franyongci oltis mucronatis gla- | The Stem is tolerably firm, upright, and di- 
bris : baſtard Sena of "the Weſt Indie, with hided into many Branches: the Bark on the main 
like the Mungariam Orobus, ſmooth and pointed, | Stem is olive coloured, ſpotted with brown, and 
and with an D Sarl geſembling that « of Il, of ring Warts or Protuberances. Nor is .-- 
Opium. this all its Friegularity” * for there run downward | 

LixxUs, who, baniſhed 1 idle 'Dinin& ns, from the Footſtalks of each Leaf, alſo tos Ribs 
refers this to the Caſha Krogh yh oh "alſo by of a pa t Colour. 5 
its Characters the Tire Sena A 1 The Leaves are nymerous, and ef a freſh 
and adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, Foliis pleaſant green. They are in a great meaſure ir- 
guinger HHH, vate lancealatis, margine. ſeabris, regular, for Nature indulges in her Wilanefs in 
exterioribus majoribus glandula baſeos periolurium: their Compaſition but toward the upper Parts 
Caſſia with Leaves of five Pairs of Pinng, which of the Branches, there ate uſually ſeveral perfectiy 
are of an, val, lanceolate Form, rough at .the | farmed. Theſe always conſiſt of five Pairs of 
Edges, largeſt outward, and have Glandules a | Pihnz, wich an odd one ar the End; bur 'the 
the Baſe, of ;the Footſtalks,”  _ ſeveral Pairs do not ſtand | regulatly. oppoſite to 

This is, 400g Name ;. ba the Student will || one another. are rojetbnk 
hy it Sag, the Reaſon, when we have told him _ The Uncertainty in We Formation of theſe 
che Genus Caſſia Se a great Nymber of | Lai is fo great, that ſometimes” the extream 
A Pinna” 1 wanting ; and im othets, the reſt are diſ- 

e ft of op Plant, the ſingle pea ſo wildly, that they ſeem indepetident of 
Naas 1m hen of, two, an Ep irhet, bl ne andthe; and look like fo many Leaves on 
Diſtinction is to b affixed to each, Dew; I 4 Bäch, not ſo many Parts of 6nd LA upon 
Character by which they differ : wfien the —— Foorſtalk. 
no more than two, one Word will afually d — The Flowers are large ad beautiful; their 
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_ Pl. 62. 8 e is another of toſs. elegant Afri Africant which 
Fig. 6. fhrniſm, gur Greenhouſes 45d Sch es Sgt ance will 
Vargty, and Beauty. , The old Authors did not 
know it; and ComMztine, who has elegantly fl 
gured and deſcribed it, calls it by another Namie? he 
ranks it. with the ma a Aureas, and calls it Coma 
Aurea Africana frudticans Halls Llaucis un extyel || 
mitate trifidis : ſhrubby Coma Aurea with blue, 
: green, Leaves, divided. CY the End 1 nt chree 
| Parts. J dl 

{Van Roven * 3 1 it to the 
bantdlina; and the latter diſtioguiſhes it from the 
numerous other Species of that Genus, by the | 
Addition of . Corymbis. ſimplicibus faſtigiatis foliis 
trilobis cumei: ſormibus : Santolina with ſimple 
Cluſters at the Tops of the Stalks,,, 
wedge-like Leaves divided 1 into three Parts, This 
Name very happily _ expreſſes the Form of the 
Leak: Mhich is oblongy; broadeſt and erh at 

the Extremity, and ſmaller to the Bale, ar 
This is che Senſe of the. Term, Goneſorm, 
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Ferret the Seed alone :"this refers tHe Plant to 
char Order, under the Sirene Class, Which 
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Sworal Heads f which one is the umbeBate, | where the Ground i is not too d 


ry. 
which! has: tlie Flowers ſuppotted on Footſtalka, T Would lead — its Culture. A Com- 


4 bing from bne -coinmon Point at the Head pe tnade' of equal Parts of Garden Mould, and 
6f- the Stall / To this Kind the preſent Santalina Mod, with 4 little Co Dung ell kön 
belung') and this will lead che Student to under- | will very well Tupply 

ſtand that Diſtimctionn n 
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the Place of its tative Soll : 
4111. and to have” i it in the full Perſection, we ſhould 
"The Clak of the Pine is 0. be ought inthe | allow it the Stove Heat: but it is not confined 
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Leigh and age) more fel, and all alike; fur- Trouble of ſendiug for them from che Capt for 
rounded: by -: hö Rays, * pot wich Mine it will 'grow freely from Cutting. 
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Each is formed of one Perak and ig ar) chey mould be tak from vigorous and healthy 

wideſt at the Mouth, and . divided into five Tum nd anger tes the Bed made uß at chat 
which turn back. 
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Eben es proc Walters een | nl "+ Huft mite the Taſte of Lt Note in 
Directions for chuſing a Spot of Ground | the Royal Gardens of France; but while we do 
far . A Gardep, and difpoling i it in a regular Man- him the due Honour for their Diſpoſition, with 
der. We Rave there gone "thtough che gene- * what Concern do we fook upon ſuch Walks laid 
ral Conſideration, of a Garden, and ate here to | in looſe Mould, and ſuch Plantations without 
deſcend to Particulars : of theſe Gravel Walks are | Verdure. between. The great Part of a Garden 
firſt to be conſidered, their Advantage being ſuch | muſt neteſſarily fall under the Articles of Graſs and 
as nothing elſe can ſupply, and the Pleaſure of | Gravel, and in theſe we are qualified to excel all 
them depending in à great meaſure of their fir | the World: but ſo little Cate is taken in many 
Conſtruction. Places of them, and ſo little is known of them in 
pe Advantage vf Gravel ant Graſs in in a | othets, that we ſee) Tutf in expenſive Gardens of 
mander peculiar to the Hngliſʒ· Gardens, and it | our own, whith would diſgrace thoſe of lefs happy 
becomes us to make the moſt of our natural Countries; and Gravel, upon which it is worſe 
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we are famous in England for fas Gravel, yes. 
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AI:. che Loam muſt be of age leur 
or the Walks will never be agterable 4g Mey ee re e f 
Eye; and there muſt be Flints as well Nannen 


\ Pebbles, or it will not form» e compa& Body\ | the contrary the; ſmall, when, this js 


hate Gravels in which | the Lein | 
brown, and others in which it is of: the Colour | Roads, will want Lam, TT 1 mall will 
of ruſty Iron; both theſe are very diſagreeable. have too much of it: for in a Manner all the 
What we expect in a Garden Walk a Utanl| Lbam Hill run through che e Therefore 
yellow and this depends of all ſeparated, 
Colour of the Land ich N Dads; is to mix 
The Uſe of the Flints is very evident, Pebbles | them again together. 
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Loet/ the Gardener obſerve vrhat he {ces * "He will find that Weeds are | * contlial De- | 
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pay formity ro-the Walk, and a Torment to the Gar- ſame Time that it is kept diy the Sweep muſt be Sept. 


this Walk of a good Colour, unleſs ſome Preven- 
tidn be uſed againſt Worchs. The Weeds of 
the worſt Kinds will be prevented by a good 
Date f and the "Worms emirely. + - +1 
eee 
in a Quantity of Lime Rubbiſtt, ſo 
Will cover it five Inches ; and fpread this | 
pon this let him throw on the Gravel in 
— 2 will cover it, when regularly | 
+ ek ag ng "ARE 5 1 t 
L en this" will" do; dd nc edge 
"Ht Expence; thay content themſelves with 
At Inches ; but dis beft to lay on enough 
Wl « Walk this bottom'd and thus 
/ will not be liable to any of the common | 
WS Ms, bine Keep" goud'fot a Perſon's Life, 
n bee 
e of Wilks we are, 
ot 1 7 cunnintz from Grie Ex. 
25 8 a qual faulty. | 
e 
| r Pg; x of Gravel Nat and as 
et was in the middle, 
b in that Part: the Con- 
N Shower of Rain made a 
25 che Middle of che Wax, 
; they cont contrived to remedy in avery aukward 
zpening Drains under- | 
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ly, thi charge. 
ee bak 5 Walks; 00 
N re Kept in 4 the true 
hod : ur ve now_excred thoſe” Bounds, and 
; y the” very lutent and Purpoſe" of bur 
' [1 Mind them ſo high in the middle, 
"that a Perſon c walk upon ho! Parc of them 
_ Vithovt r e 

A Rat Sorface is the natural Form bf Earth on 
Which che Foot ſhould tread; and on the other 
hand every Walk ought'to be a Segment of a 
| fp here, or otherwiſe the Water will lodge upon 


dener: and chat all his Cleanlineſs will not keep | very little. — 


We ſee an Inſtance of the bad Practice of 


-rounding the Walks too much in ſome of the 


publick Places of Reſort : the Proprietors, finding 
haw much they loſt by their Walks con- 
tinuing damp ſeveral Evenings after Rain, have 
laid them ſo high rounded, that no Wet can 
lodge upon them. They are never Ver 
but the Feet are put in Pain every Step, and 
the Anclei ſtrained with walking upon them. 
Theſe Extreams let the judicious Gardener 
equally avoid.” The Riſe in the middle ſhould 
be ſuch that the Eye may juſt perceive it, and 
the Feet not perceive it at all, A Walk with 
a" little "Rounding is more agreeable to look 
upon than one that is perfectly flat: but any 
thing more than this is offenſive; it gives a2 
Natrowneſs, and an unnatural Shape. The Eye 
is 4 Judge of what is fit for walking before the 
Feet are brought upon it, and nothing looks 
well that is not ſuited to its Uſe, | 
In à Gravel Walk, of twenty-five Foot broad; 
ler the Gardener allow a Riſe in the middle of 
Hive Inches, and in the ſame Proportion whatever 
be the Breadth' of the Walk. He will petceive 
that this is eaſily, teduced to Meaſure, for it is 
the Alldwante bf one Inch to every four Foot, 
and this ſhould be the Proportion as well in a 
four Foot Walk as a forty Foot. It is, ſufficient 
to relieve the Eye from the Fatigue of looking 
upon an abſolute Flat, and it anſwers the Pur: 


ene 
thelr Woofer, "ot to |-poſe of throwing off the Rain: this is all, the 
| "Benefit expected from the rounding. of Walks; 


and the Proportion we have named, at the ſame 
Tithe that it gives this, is not in the leaſt 
troubleſome to the Feet. 

- "The beft Time for making Gravel Walks 
is in Spring, ſo that all the Gardener can do 
now, is to mark out their Places, pare off the 
| Surface ſo far as neceſſary for laying the Bot- 
tom, and fix upon his Spot of Gravel. It will be 
| fit alſo, if in Time he ſee that Lime Rubbiſh 
ſhall not be wanting; for in the making a 
large Garden, there will be no ſmall Quantity 


but to accommodate this to its Uſe, at the 


HE Gardener; having every Thing in Readi- | 

neſs, is to begin this Worle of making the 
Walks at the latter End of February. The Height 
of the ſeveral Parts muſt be tharked by Stakes, 
and theſe ſhould be fixed even before he be- | 
gins to throw in the Rubbiſh ; it is thus every 
Thing will be conducted with Regularity. 


Let the Rubbiſh be thrown in Heaps at ſmall 


Diſtances, -proportioned to the Thickneſs it -is to 
lie, and then be ſpread and laid in the ſame round- 
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required for the Bottonis of the ſeveral Walks. 


a CHAP. IV. 


ing Form -that the Gravel is to lie at laſt 
but not rolled: the Walk in Rubbiſh muſt 
be of the ſamie Form that it is to have entire; 
but if it be rolled, as ſome People practiſe, the 
Gravel does not blend with it. There will be 
in that Caſe a Bed of Gravel upon a Bed of Lime, 
but the Intent is, that they ſnould unite and form 
one Maſs. 

The Gravel muſt be thrown on as ſoon as the 
Rubbiſh is ſpread, and it muſt be ſpread in the 
| * ſame 
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Sept, lame Manner, but wick pn yet greater Regularity. 
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The Method is not to ſpread a th 
once, but to throw it in thin Parcels 
another ; and in this Manner let 
ee, e 
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the Air, Sees the feſt; 85 chat . 
remains enough i in Quantity, nor it the ave] 


Quality. 
Every one knows that che turning up a clayey 
Soil to, the Air breaks it, and takes 15 
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which is blended A; very 


aye 3k way his 192 * | 


J & h Gravel of a good Kind & cho bosch. 
and the vw ole g 11 made to its true Form, 
and by frech ent "he Rollings xed t DE 
preſftved" in it, it Say 7 


Hol 
Forcigners envy, which ourkelyes 
end e TO PE 1 2 185 
zin pepetrates afterw 


clean. NO 
in che 
2 95 


every Shower © waſhes it, Moe 
Midgle, may 185 required 5 a dor 
J bor? ere it is worſe put together; but! in This, 
ing, not only the Form throws 
the M "acer, „ but the. compact Nature and Suh 
ſtance 6f the, Gravel does not permit it to a 
long enough | to penetrate. Ay: un U Ar 
he Care and Pains, we direct, in the, firſt lay-. 
ing. = this Walk, will be very wall — by its 
future Beauty, and the Eaſe with which it will be | 
kept in good Condition. 

Having been once well fixed, in every Part, che 
Roller will run ealily over it for the future; and 
will keep it in its perfect Form without Trouble ; 
but the eaſier the rolling becomes, the oftener 
let it be done, for tis the Buſineſs to · preſerve 
this compact Subſtance and true Surface. i 

The great Fault of theſe Walks is the Riſe of | 
Weeds upon them; but when this, Method is 
obſerved, there is no great Danger of that Miſ- 
chief. Weeds are of two Kinds, perennial and 
annual, the perennial. are the only Kinds which 
eould hoo vp from the, Bottom; 0 . in 
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i- made Walks ate often very troubleſome. 


Walk, upon a Piece that was 
and Horſe- radiſh, where it has 


| bees mids à Part of the Ground where that 
||excep! x, making.of th Walk. 2 
Te N che — 
Ae ended, 
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)! 13 5 5 N (argleper, knows, he is 
i ots of .pemanial, Weeds 
hich are n Way; and even, if this were 
nitted, it wauld, not, be ealy far fen to make 
n ſhoot through ſo much Lime Rubbiſh; and 
ſuch a Bed of 1 Bed of Gravel el; W Py fey Br 


caution, it is quite im ſhould be 
Def of Nr rung 2 

the Name Time the hard "oli of the 
| walks & 8 Tb 


n DA tags A IL; a NE which 


are en 


b e ee, Blom of again, end 
| nothing, 


Y! dm ci + 


. Figure of the Walks, ae in 
„And at che ſame Time the Nature of the 
1 05 binds. with the can. eke it 
1 Vegetation. Nio An 257 
Advantages, of good taying a 
ns lg of Oe Walks and with this. 
Fg ere wil ill be. no occaſion, for; that common 
x of breaking ther, up, and, laying, the 
dee tem Aber n di gn. 
| This, makes the Walks unſerviceable 57 3 
55 t Part of the Year and is ,a, moſt unreaſon- 
ble Practice, for it contradifts the very Nature of 


8 


Tb he throwing 8 up in Ridges, gives the 
Ris Dews, and Sun, chat very Power over 


remains to ſhoot. 
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| them we ſo much wiſh to prevent; and renders 


the Loam brittle, and looſe. The Seeds of 
| chany Kind of Weeds are alſo received into it 
while it lies thus, and they ſhoot afterwards. 
The Gravel chat is often turned up in this Manner 
never can bind well; and inſtead of preventing 
Weeds, the very Practice occaſions them. 


When the Surface is hard and ſmooth, the 


Seeds cannot lie upon it, nor could they ftrike if 


they were to remain; or if they did, the next 
rolling would deſtroy them in the Shoot. This 
r theſe 


e HA. 


ere far ene, 
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Fern and Thiſtles make their Way — 
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Neth e of 4 e ee ſuc- 
ceeds chat ef Gravel : ſt is another of thoſe 
eſfential Pürts of a Garden in which we have the 
Means ef exteeding all the World; and in this, 
as wee "8 "the" other, the common Praktice is 
very imperfect. 1 
Ast 4 Beauty in à Gravel Walk to appear 
2 lirtle roithtled, ſo the proper Form of Grafſz 
WAR is perfect Flat. It is not always the Na- 
turt und Situation of the Ground will admit at 
this; But wheh'it is heceſſury to depart from it, the 
Arc h to bndel it From the Eye. As the proper 
Form of 1 Grafs Walk is — * this ſhould | 
alkvays be preſerved: in Appearance, if it cannot 
be given in Reality. 
When the Ground is naturally as, the Sur- 
faes of the Gfhſs Wälks ſhould be perfectly fat; 
but when mn ow there muſt be allowed | 


{1s 
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> e e ee A 
45 0% the Confrudtio of 


AHE Grifs Watks in a Garden ſhould be 
fewer in Number than the Gravel, becauſe 
they ate not of ſuch conſtant Uſe; but for this | 
very Reaſon they ſhould' be ſpacious ; and there 
ſhould be contrived a very conſiderable Part in Plats, 
or other Graſs Work, becauſe this green is more 
natural, and more pleaſing to the Eye; and more 
of the true Faſte of à Garden than the Gravel. 
There is no Error in Gardening ter than 
that of making Gras Walks too narrow, It is | 
wrong in thoſe of the other Kind, becauſe it gives 
them''a poor confined Look, but it is doubly 


amiſs in theſe; becaufe it is not only poor, but | 


unnatural, and the Graſs cannot thrive in them. 

The Compaſs and Quantity of Ground to be 
allowed to this kind of Work, ſhould never re- 
ſtrain the Breadth ; for 'tis better to have a broad 
and ſhort Walk than a long narrow one; and 
much more creditable to have but one good one, 
than half a Dozen trifling ones. 

The Breadth and Length being thus marked 
out, let the Gardener conſider the Nature of the 
Ground before he proceeds, that he may know 
whether they ſhould be made in a perfect flat, or 
with ſome rounding. Whichever kind be proper, 
let the Ground be laid with perfect Regularity. 

Let him begin by paring off the natural Sur- 
face; and if the Walk is to be flat, let him lay 
it to a true Level; if to be rounded, let him in 
the ſame Manner take Care that it be done with 
Truth. The Riſe muſt be very ſmall, an Inch 


| 


and half is ſufficient in a Walk of five and twenty | 


Foot. 
Places. 


When the Surface is pared off, let all the Roots 
of perennial Weeds be dug out with the greateſt 
Care: then let the Surface be broke with a 


Ler this be marked by Stakes in ſeveral 
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and Conſtruction of the Walks firſt, and after- 
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77 
a little Roundneſs to prevent the Water frye 


lodging on, any, Part. 

In this. Caſe, alſo. it will be proper to cut 
Want Tables bn each Side; they will at once 
drain the Body of the Walk, and give it a clean 
Edge. 

Bande Walks, we ate to conſider Graſs i in the 
Ciba of making Plats and Lawns, and thoſe 
ſeveral other Parts of a Garden which are to be 
covered with it, whether for the Softneſs. and 
Coolneſs of walking in the Summer, for the Con- 
. of Flowers and Plantations. 


of Graſs, is the ſame with reſpect of all 
we ſhall therefore conſider only the Form 


2 the covering them with this everlaſting 


nn 


GRASS WAL K F. 


| of an lach and half of fe Garden Mould be 
ſtrewed over it. 
| 'Let this be again raked and brought to the 


Walk made; and it is ready for the Graſs whe- 
ther that be to be given by Seed or Turfing, 


Wi to the other. There is great Diff. 

culty in getting good Seed: for that from a com- 

mon Ha yſtack is by no means proper. 

|| Thiok who chuſe this Method muſt get the 

| Seed from the Graſs of a clean up- land Paſture, 
and it muſt be ſcattered over the Bed of the Walk 

very thick, and raked in; levelling the Surface to 


fully weeded, and afterwards rolled in the ſame 
manner as thoſe made with Turf. 

This is the Method of ſowing, but we have 
ſaid the other is preferable : it does the Buſineſs 
ſooner, and much more perfectly. The Graſs 
from ſowing riſes flow, and thin, but the other at 
once is in full Perfection. 

If the Choice therefore be to tur the Walk, 
the Method is the ſame in preparing the Bed, 


only the Surface muſt be watered before the Turf 
is laid down. 


The great Article is the proper Choice of the 
Turf. It ſhould be ſuch as is covered with a 


very thick ſhort Graſs, and is as free as poſſible 
from Weeds. 


he is to take it with a careful Eye, and chuſe, if 
poſſible, a Spot where there is not the leaſt Mix- 


ture of any other Growth among the Graſs, and 
where the Graſs itſelf is thick. 


The Intent of a Graſs Walk is perfect green; 
and every Thing that interferes with the Unifor- 


Pick-axe, and raked to Shape, and the Quantity 
| 3 


mity of that Colour ſpoils it. All tall Weeds 


gre - 


What we have to obſerve in regard to the Na- 


exact Form, and there. is then the Bed of the 


| The Method by Seed is eaſy, but it is not 


Let the Gate look over the Ground G | 


a Truth as before. After this it muſt be care- | 
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does not anſwer the Purpoſe: the hydra Heads 


SOULFUL YE bub oh, 


FB oak They are very pretty in 


but in the Graſs Work. of. Garden, 
N n bh hart 


n 


The only proper Mixture 
Turf for Walks | is the White n PA It is a 
ſmall Kind of this Plant wiüch grows yon um- 


mons, whoſe Leaves are numerous, their Foot- 
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4 


employed 'in cutting up the T 
Gardener himſelf be preparing the ry 


We have directed the, Walkgo, be leid naked, | mand, with. woeden Nallet, and Care taken that 


and to have an Inch and half of fine Mould upon 
it: what he is now to do is to ſee that the Sur- 


is to ſprinkle it well over with Water. ; 
The Turf freſh cut from the Common is to 


be immediately laid down m era: Regula- | thre 


bf Ws „ 
440 of Sg 4 i DYE f* LURE IBTY 


T the ſame Time that an * Sond it in the moſt perfect Manner, only a ſmall Space 


hes mix well with the Gra and form fn Sept. 

Kind are ey are not collechei in Heads as 

the other but ſtand near the 

Ground. 
This little Trefoil therefore has all the Quali- 

ties requiſite to thicken and \improve the carpet- 

ing of Turf; and its being plentiful in the Spot 


Rot On 
— EDES IE 


andy Gra is very de bur we wit % to 
a Check when laid down in its 


Fae Place; and to this requires Expedition 
id Lay dus of the Body, and 
2 * 1 ee of Aube, * 


a 


the þof che Walk ſhould be covered at a Time. 
When the whole is thus laid, let it be lightly 


this preſſes equally, and is well managed, other- 
wiſe it will injure the Shape of che Walks, eſpe- 


\ - After this firſt rolling it ſhould lie to be re- 
freſhed by ſome good Showers ;z and when about 
ae e e. it ſhould be rolled 


rity and when laid let it have 
dee Miao" We E 
ſu doe? thüt W Ane G half Were der 
s lay "down" the Method by which” 
wil 4 why wet 22 anon toe: am 


-2The-beſt Time is Evening: the beſf Weather 
ſoch a6 is cloudy and inclined to Rain; ind'to d 
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n with the fame Caution; after thi 

ie ae G bat Irs F 
All with x heavier Roller VE” 

' "Thus the WAI will be kept ts is the Form, 
che Töfff wilf pe apt init one co Ache 
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HE Grit la the Gaidenvr will n 
ceive on his Graſs Walks. is from Worm 
Ge: theſe will be very frequent, and unte 
timely, deſtroyed; a great Blemiſh: The Mo- 
0 is to break and ſpread them upon the Sur. 
wich long, tough. and pliable- Aſh-poles. 

the double Purpoſe of clearing ther- 
offi = Walks, and of manuring the Ground; fur 
theyaare a very rich Dreſſing; and: being thus 
ſpad upon the Surface, Abu de wen, 
of the Graſs. l. 2s: e 10 kel 
uche Cure of Weeds has been in a great mea- 


n 


ſure »6bviated;-by chuing a Turf naturally free 


fing them ; but M any appear, they muſt be 
drawn out with great Care. 

> Afrer this the whble Care will "conſiſt in 45 
quent Rolling une FIR "The emer oy" 
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is done "OY — lt be ue Shirface)" ane 
thicker the Bottom. on (traut 0 
l i ueful ur all Times, ut moſt eſſentia 15 
KAütumn: be Mowings ſhould be more fre- 
quent than" ordinary at io for nothing 
cam keep the Turf green in Winter but the pre- 
venting 1 its ſhooting up into en e, 
noa: Wh £ 03 u Gate 

e ll theſe Rollings, boch of Graſs and Gravel,” 
Cure miſt be tken chat chey ute dot damaged ia 
the doing it by the Fcet ef dhe Men, or Bo 
who draw the Rollers. JW © 
Tue Horſes Thould be without Shoes, A 
their Feet "covered with Woollen Mufflers 3 and 
the Men ſhould wear for chis Purpoſe Wat 
are made Hat, wha” have no d Hg Heds.” 
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| Flowers #nd Curious Plant now in rheir Perf 
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a Wy wk ES, and makes 
_ To agreeable a Variety among the 

PE atop an that N 

deſerves che Attention of all who have Opportu- 


eſſential to its flowering z it ſucceeds 
beſt with chr Management, but will live wich- 


out that Advantage in warm and well fanned 
Place. 


The old Writers could not be acquainted with | 
it, for tis not native any where but in the Amz- 
rican Iſlands. We owe the firſt tolerable Account 
of it to Pluxzuxr, who ſeeing ſomething of 2 
Reſemblance of two Plants, rhe ſmal/ Centaury and 
the Saint Fobu's Mort, in it, named from both, 
Centaurium minus. Hypericcides flore lutes, lini capi- 
tulit : flax headed Waun wt HINA 
ſmall Centaury.-- | 

Linn@vs refers it to a e * 
and as there is another Species whoſe Flowers are 
ſeſſile, he diſtinguiſhes, this by the Foorſtalks to 
them. Exacum floribus pedunculatis: Exacum with 
Flowers on Footſtalks. | 
We have an Inſtance, in 8 of 
Prox zx and LM us's, of the Imperfection 
of Botany till che laſt Author's. Time, and of the 
Improvement it owes to his clear Judgment in 
this great Article of ſpecifick Diſtinctions. 

To underſtand any Thing by PzuxENnET's 

Numb. LIL 


IN 1 in, 
ech fry ti waa ls þ 3 


nities of raiſing it: nor is the Stove Heat to be 


[1 


any diſtin or proper Reſemblance 
wo. 


Such was the uncertain State of botanical 


Knowledge, fo vague its Terms, and ſo unſettled 


its Diſtinftions. A Plant was known by the 
Name its firſt Finder gave it, however improper, 
and this travelling from Mouth to Mouth, all 
that was called the Science was remembering it: 
Men were content to call him a Botaniſt, who 
knew Plants by their Names; and he was the 
beſt who knew moſt in Number. 

From this Confuſion and Error, the diſcerning 
| Swede reſcued the Science: he gave Names to 
appropriated Aſſortments of Plants agreeing in 
obvious Characters; and to be called a Boraniſt 
now, it is needful to follow him through the Va- 
rieties of Nature, and learn them. 

Tu thus in the preſent Inſtance; and what 
was ſuppoſed to render the Science difficult in 
this, and other Caſes, is at lengrh found to make 
it clear, 

Linn aus finding this and the other Plant we 
have named, diſtin& from all others in their 

Characters, yet mutually agrecing in them, ſepa- 
| 7U rated 
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Pl. 53. 
Fig. 2. 


Stalk is pale, it is ting d often with brown or red 
ſtriated. 
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The Glase 58:0bvious; faꝶt, RilamentR refer it 
to the Tetrandria, the fourth in hel Linden Sy- 
tem, —— Stple:obews it to one of 


The Roc io long,"ender,/ hl and thing 
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elegant a by 0 riſom 
number f Which by A. nc 10 Foo " Haw ' wh » Oe o 
form a round large Head. The Colout*of*the Cure Fu this Exacoy, 2205ftdue 
Nane ih nag Aich 11 ev T. 
e 3 A ben this little Plant In ts full Pte faction; dt 
The Leaves are placed in Pairs ; are Aude Wlowiit the*Advarituges'we' beſtow 
vf the lanceolate oval Form *thilt'is; Rarrow np the mord ſpedious und gaudy Miads bf iche 
ut the Baſe, broadeſt at a little Diſtance from Ii, | mô Quarter ef the World I und che will he 
#4 thence frnalle?' again cih thy beihnhe ob- very eiſy deo hoſe hd raiſe>others. e It in nun 
cl Daus gufle g HOME OE 19901] 9ids1 turaliy fodad” in dry and malf burbt Sor ad 
The Flowers are ſmall, but they are 4nnumie- this mmüfſt wach uit fir Compoliti Patere Earth 
*abley they are elegantly plaved,”: ſtarry; '6f a || with Tame Sund and Wood pile Mould wilt very 
Gold yellow,” and ſpread: n well l anſwer the Purpoſe ; m any» f d light, 
by the Subdiviſions of che Branches 912i, and not too rich Compoſts may be taken g 111: 
24 Fach Flower has its little four keaved A Pot Ahodld [[beo filled wich ch early in 
wulneh remains when it is fallen defending me Spring andi let ſoche Sees ohgained from its 
Seed veſſel. The Leaves ite oval, obtuſe, and native Country, or fred hte, be ſenttereti over 
riſe obliquely” upwurds. - The!Struftire” pf | the || che Surface: ʒ und {covered with a/Straws=breadth 
Flower itſeif is very fingulur © it is formed” of one of che ame Mould ler che Hot be ſet up to the 
[Peral j and ut the Buſe is hullow, ſwelled, and] Rim in 4 Backrbed, andi the, at Times 
ein Ws manntr globular: This Part is of, the | 1 a bab {nent od! mont noms: 
Length uf he Cup. The Rim is cut Into for] When the- Plants have va line Strength, let 
2ublorig und expanded Segments pallingi up: che Wort, till 
In the Cxntrecum placed” four chfeady . Fi- Ahere are onty ſour or feet i the Fot, or 
yntnts; crowned with roundiſti Buttons. II e ,oncarding to its Siae, as many u- t can welt fup- 
ldment of the Sted veſſel falls. the tubular Piri PP: wollzy zi 3251199 116 erowold wat ov 
b en) che Style which Till from it ar 72 by. degrees accuſtomed a lite 
d. fingle, and af che Lau or un Flamen, 7 he; fr z ad, phone bs len. Bel f far 
"whiclp6 equal» that of mains aps Wi 2 8 7 8 5 — 4 
Petal. 5057 naly won nalw Illing 31 2 EB elſeptial do chem not 
e ad is with and rouhd ht. e 
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We k A tefore deſcribed” the ſilvery Protea, — g Hieofum 5 folis nude * 

one of the moſt conſpicuous as well as moſt ele- ſmall flowered Shrub African Chryſan- 

gant Objects of the Vegetable World. This, = ou with __ nee and 1 

though much inferior to 33 a great dfal | Salk 4 2, 

off Sore Beauty; there is required ſome We baue had Occaſion before ts abſerve, hov 
are to raiſe and, to Pong it but the Ele- ve ul the old Names Were; and this may 


* gance and Peculiarity vey rp recompenſe. "that | nd: as a Tecond: Inſtance;. ü "the falſe Principle 


,Artention. Son” "al = 2 DS OY! | once effabliſhed, this laborious AT flew to 

The old Authors 25 Hot -acqU 98 ant. K ir be elf Occaſions”)  « N 

in Times of m. Curioſity thoſe who ſent At fible a Pla * 0 utter anlike 

E of rare Plants from e chis ee its 18 ar} im- 
" among. the other Kinds ; "and it was admired in | poſe upon Lixxzvs ; "oe. the Authority. of any 
Sur Gardens: as ſoon as known-in SH fd Bee. Name miſlead. him. He referred it to the Genus 
Uimens brought ov over by ColleBiars of rata fl & riffs, and adds, 48 its Piſtinction from the other 
.Tiofities. ig; Species - folbis, b obruſis imbricatis, capitulis Blu. 
" PLUKENBT, one 87 the firſt» ho. . it, re- bofes ſpherical headed Protea, with oval obtuſe 


Eadie! EN RAS Kind, «ding fi | Leaves, 1 obe oer another as Scales, To 
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Sue this de refers the Protas, oli odongo evatic-lona. ä ein aber cron Sept. 
— of Van Rovzk, n with incumbent Bumons. In the Midſt of chem 
and round Javed Cn pub. en a Style of the ſame Length fingle, up- 

The Rees M y and ing! 20 un tigt, and crowned with a round Elend. 1% Botz! 
TN Phagit'ss 4 Shrub of threes, fonte or ke -:<T bis. takes ita Riſe from a roundiſh;Rugiment 
Feu Height ß and ſemetimes & little Free of a Seed, which afterwards ripens, d ſtands 

The Stem in tbugh, er naked in the Cup. The whole Numbey are 
cen Drown RA. r 
een we bene they ſtand, with 37 cy et TRY | 
pertebt Lirtgelartey, and they are o n \'palet | I Filaments Style ſhew the 
Hue,. often n en . or dottony | Plant, to be oh rn 


Subſtance. -;... R Luxx, 
The Leaves ad thick upon them, ehtirely D 10 HW Od diiw ati ig. aun lan ei 11272 
in eit the young Shoots, || and lying one dum of 2 Pen: - OP 
ke Tiles on Houſes, or che Scaler A 44955 184 
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of Fh z ahety-are. ſmall, and of an oval Figure, The Shrub, is | a-Native of the Cape if Gas 
abide, thick; and of a firm(Subſtance, and are | Hope, where. it thrives, in deep looſe Sails, and 
more or leſs covered with an irregular cotrony | fringes. the Bottoms of Hills with its innume+ 
Matter and in Proportion to this they appear | rable Flowers in a moſt — and onilhiog 
h, -hrowbiſhy e tice 3: plaid, r ſpotted: | manner. +1 11) 1, - ede 
dur their moſt! nayral and moſt pleaſing Colour || Wich us it requires the Hear — and 
dis deip Wera, dnged with broun, an delved the; beſt Method-is to raiſe-ic from Seeds. 
with grey [I Theſe ſhouldrbe brought over in their Heads; 
- The Flowerttertnitiare- Ab nacb in and) at ſoon as received in Exgland they ſhould be 
round Cluſtere not large, bot thick ſet, and ex- ſhook out upon: papered Shelf, and turned every 
treatily elegant. They are of a/moft delicate Day to harden : after this they are to be ried-up | 
3 firſt z an the e er in Paper Bags, and ſp kept till Spring. 
appeur yellow and as they decay; brown. bh to (nc the Beginning of March fill a ot. of fone 
—— every Head — of che light Compoſts, ſeatter the Seeds upon 
ceſſion from the Bottom z and, in conſequence, | this, and ſit over them balf a Quarter of an 
the there Colours ate ſeen dn every Head when | Inch of the ſame Mould. Set the Pot up wo 
it has forms: time flowered, and they ſet one und- || the Rim in a Bark- bed, and once in three Days 
chor off in a very pleaſing maumert In? this Caſe || theiMoubd muſt be very lightly watered. 
the Bottom of the 'Head- is brown phe Middle, Wen the Plants have à little Strength they 
where che Flowers are perfect, is yellowz/ and che ant che muſt be talten up, and tach planted in a ſmall 
Top, where den- are zn Bud, u green Pot. Theſe Pots muſt again be ſet-up to the 
Kaeh Flower ie formed d a | fiogle Peril; bat Rim in the Bark, and Care muſt be rakes to 
the Cup cominon' tokens all: chis Wromgded,| take up a Ball of Barth with each, and to wane! 
bnd is compiſed* of Oral Scales laid owe nb un- | it carefully when new planted. 1 
ther wit a fair Regulartty. The Flbwete exceed! | The Glaſſes muſt be ſhaded: with a Mat In'ths 
the Scales of e Cup i Length, un eee Middle of the Duy, and from Time to Time 4 
Surface in an uniform manner,” | ©: chetle Air; muſt; be admitted, and they muſt be 
The Flower is tubular at the Baſe, u watered. When they are well rooted, and have 
Rim... divided into four equal Segments, which | Bot ſome Strength, they muſt be ſhifted into 
| , W. nl i= fam and taken into the Stove. 
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Pl. 52. "The Files ſcarce & avid” us 2 Shrub of greater | Kat the Jefim have ha two Filaments, OY 
Fig. 3. Elegance than this high coloured bears: or one this Plant four: they ſhould have ſtill ſeon the 
PIE qualified | ro ſtrike the Attention ever of the 4 more obvious Character, that the Jaſmine Flower 
ncurious, o promote "the Love. of 'the 8 Science, cur ige five Segments, large an d and diſtineg like 
The old Writers were not acquainted With it; 3 Fa ; And this only into four. ney 
but Prürtdzr add Bux Ax have ſhevwn they 6 "Orang all this, natural Diſlinction, Puu- 
had a due Senſe of its Excellence. 8 eng 


KENET has called che Shrub Faſminum indicum 
They have referted it to the Gajmines,” a natu- lairi ſolium indorum umbellatum floribus coccineis : 


_ tal Error, from the tufted Growth, and general Bay leaved Indian Jaſmine, with crimſon ſcent- 
 Aﬀpet of the Flowers; but by no means juſtifi- | leſs Flowers in Umbells. 

able in thoſe who have conſidered the Science of 
Botany. If they had overlooked that Character 
from which Linn Aus deduces the Diſtinctions 
of Claſſes, or had not ſeen, or had not regarded 


BurMan has leſs Excuſe, he wrote with more 
Obſervance of Nature, and after Linnzzvs; but 
againſt all this he preſerves the Name Jaſmine ; 
| and triumphing in * in the Wrong, 


againſt 


— 


: 


* 
— oy 
1 


There is” in the 
general G Uncer- 
rainty in - but 
thoſe on the” of the 

have always this particular Character. 


It iv a Shrub. of conſiderable Growth, and in 


* 


ches 
none: and of theſe laſt, ſuch as ſtand 


Side is a fine ſtrong browniſh green, bright and 
ſhining ; and on the under Side more pale and 


n yellowiſh f 


K 
— 4 39 —ů —— 2 


Tinnei, Schret Horti Matabarics : 


mine, which Linneus calls Izora; and the Me- 


bh 


- layans Schetti. Would it not appear from * 


that Bonn aH held at once the Number of the 


Lixxavs on the Rank of the leuſt ſciendfick | 


. 


: 
& „ 


- 

. ls 
0 
-- 
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its native Country riſes with numerous Shoots to 
eight or nine Foot in Height, variouſly branched; 
when in full 


, 


us; 


= 
Go 


- 
* 


nes thoſe on the lower Part of the 
have ſhort Footſtalks, rhoſe on the 


to the Extremities, in Part ſurtound th 
at the Baſe. They are of an oval For 
firm Subſtance. Their Colour on the 


a - * * 


The Flowers crown. the Tops of all the 
Branches in large Tufts, and they are of a 
glowing Crimſon, deep and bloody as it was 
at firſt; afterwards paler, and as they fade 
they have no Scent. Nature, when 
ſhe gives ſo much in Colour, often denies 
that farther Advantage. 8 
Each Flower has its Cup, which is formed 
df 4 ſingle Piece, cut into four Parts at the 
Edge, and permanent. The Flower is formed 
of a ſingle Petal, tubular at the Baſe, and 
cut into four Parts at the Edge. 


refreſhing it with Water. 

The Warmth of the Air, and the Moiſture 
added to the natural vegetative Vigour of the 
Tree, will make them ſoon take Root. In 
June they will be ready to take off from the 


with Care in ſeparate Pots: they muſt be ſha- 
ded and watered till they have taken Root, 
and they will afterwards require no more Care 


4 a ww — - 


The Tube is very long and fender, and is 


than that beſtowed on other Stove Plants. 
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4. MIT CH- 


Van 
s to have 
d Nerrape- 
. | 1 at the Head 
than; Segments. Theſe Segments are oval; 
1 ARR 
ts are z are ſhort 
and crooked. and they | we// placed /in the 
Divifiogs/ of the Flowerz and crowned with 
oblong Bu nne I lah. 2 
The: Sty 
the T 
in the 
4 Head 
The. Þ 
no rv 
the other. 


it well in its Place, and from Time w Time 


__ A COMPLY - 

Sept. againſt the Evidente of his Senſes as well as | of the = 

—— Reaſon, names it un fore Htrapetals Fro | the 
|; irs 


old Plant; and they muſt then be planted 
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ne 34 emen eee 
i Sv PIMP WE oo EY oth bendy arts hot Very firm, 
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LAG He plated 0 Pate: they are 
e eh 8 


e —— 0 1 
e ir em, N * 15 b 


of late Time it has be 
2 ed 2 
* e OL 5 A. 
aſcertal 

Rs 3. hd” _ 25 


ce 


erte nate — Stalk; and o 
ly nie there | Together 3 they are” "hate, 


—- If" within. NING Cter 
cord Blowers rife foi ae me Ruch 
* las its ſeparate Cup. Tus 
e went, ——— und eut at the 
date Wur pointed Segments gn 
71 Bey of the Flower is formed of le 
. und is long, hollow; and as Teurnefort 
has taugtit us te expteſs ourſelves, Funnel- 
—— 4dr: tis 4. 0arſe and ill thoſen 
ert li brbadeſt at the Month; where; it 
Fepens into four Segments and thence: gradu- 
any ſamiler to the Baſes it is ſmooth on the 


1 55 


an 1 75 ter JL Gatſide; 28 Hairy witlin. 

Fo Hr — * wy r Af -uptight. Filaments tiſe from 
Pr 9 8 Lye F::  Kngytclge 2 the Divifiabs»bf the Petals and are crowhed 

Its general orm, wh. hi ic by a Nas 1 abbte- Buttons 2991 
ſectly undeterminate, Baccifera Mariana „ The Style is lender, thevadyyrindiis aw 


Aapbnoides minorit fulio: a Maryland der bn wich four oblong Heads. Each Flower has 
Plant, with Lene like che fmall Periwinkle. its Style, and they riſe from the Germ or 
 CarssBr, though he called it a Syringa, is not NRudiment Which is placed beneath the Recep- 
10 bo ſaid ta huve vn it thut Mme, be took |-tacle af che two Flowets. Ii: Form-is-rounggd 
Frame. Khach. is, Hrings. baceifera, pris und doubled; and it tipens- into al globular 
| -) [Berry ry two Parts with ſeparated 
beating Syringa, with Tohdk L bs I Dedtws > eee . Mak Ann J. oh bs Age 
Ahaſe f white-Plovers two] The Seedsiate Sm and they are of a com- 
Koetherrt. — 4 i 218 4 v4 a rpreſa'd Fotm. and callous, Subſtance. ” 9 oa 
. acct 6b- anf wat 4 16 Las 218% DAL 1 rw ond 
\quatnted with the Laws . +> & Culture Fa the, Mir Tcl. en 


wt "a Nate of "North- nue one. | 
Cy 1 is 4 mrubby Plant. There is 
Sies Care needed for its Culture, und weite 
it Freer . tender, the Singularity of the 
 woul T Very. well deferve yT Atteßtien 


— — 


U 


+ oval-leaw'd Lonicera with Flowers Haify 
— und riling we” vow" che Serm, A 
With u divided Style. * 

Thus ſtood the Plant Kuben to al Bothnifts, 1 1 5 55 
but ill examined as to its Chafcters; and refer'd The t I for it ſhould be a Nilxtute of Two 
to a Genus to which” it did not "belong; till Parts Garden Mould; and 6ne Pond Mud. 
Pr. Mrrehil, to whom the Science owes | The Seeds are the beſt Sette for good 
"great Advances ind” Impioveindnts,” examining Plants, and they ſhould be ſown in ' Spring 

Characters, found it dittinet froth all Known upon a Bed of this Com poſt in the Nutſery. 
Kinds, and named it Chinie Ddpbhte. L Abs en tlic Plants eme up they ſhould be 


rewarded bim with Irnortafthy: be remgved Winned if they riſe too cloſe, and earefuny 
The Name; and, retaining the Genus, gabe it "weeded © and watered till they are of 'a' Size 


that” of its Author, Mitchella.” © to tranſplant, They may then be planted out 
*” To" this, as there is no-other known Species, in the Garden -in ſheltered -Places, and they 
he adds no o Epithet. Ei, will flower in their full natural Perfection. 


oO « 4 


| Some, pot them, and give them the Shelter of 
The Root i is am ded of en hong rien A Grecbode in Winter; but it curbs their 


Sorinedted to" "ſmall. Het aw lm gh Growib, and is not neceſſary. 
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. Tb is A "+ clegant and ſingular Plant, be introduced into every Garden where there 
Fig. © unknown till of late Time, but "worthy to | are Opportunities of : raiſing it. 
No 83. x HAMA 
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minims, filiguis caryaphillerum, ph ke i 
little ycllow-flgyerd, Lyſimachia, with 8 
dowav, and, ith, Pods relembling,, the. 


Spice, tte: — ©: 10385 06 Mr | 
. Van. Ravan referred : it 


— — is the Fe 
Juſſa, ſo named, from the. di 


der the Patronage gf 5 ET 
as the Diſtinction of this, Species, 5 villaſa 


Aoribus tetrapetalis bend pedanclats ; wright 00 


hairy Juſſiæa, with four-leav'd Flowers on Fo. 
ſtalks, and eight Filswents in each. Thie is 


a ſingular ſpeciſick Diſtinction, hutſ it is highly 


juſt, for, the ordi 


merable Fibres. % de Dont || 
Height three Feęt. , and the 


nary., Juſſcas have den. At. 
ſhews the Imperfection of the Syſtem of Lan- 


nus, while it, commends.hig,;maſt. — laments, and five Petals ot. Segments. 
ſpecifick Diſtinctions, unt mtr or aw ingo 1 


The Raat is White, and 


hung with innu- 


The Stem is firm, and. almoſti woody the 


rous. The main Stem has the, Remains; of four: 
Ridges, : ne ae ee n eee 


quare. 


The Bark is — with a. Tioga, of red 
on the older Parts, but on the younger it is 


har | tre 1 
of Paris, who ſtudies, and teaghes . Rong hor p 


four,coundiſh, Petals, which. ſproad. wide open Sept 


the Filer | Þ: Right, they are ſhort. ——_. 
; ons pro's .toundiſh Hutten. | 
be, Strle regal * ven, 2 10 


iy Lie 2 5 


. eee e 
rn. =6. his. the Ridges 


| 


will. t. once. refes..tho. Plans 
the Oftandria of Lux but he to 
be told the Jafra belongs to the Dicandria; 
[ Nature, waptogs a, little. in, this | Matter 3 and 
the, general Number, in the, Genus is. ten Fi- 
»In 
bleryes, that one fifth. of the, Number 

io, all, he Parts, is ,i in, ſome Species deficient, 
12 * an Inſt ance: but it is not con- 
ftant or certain even in, this; for there 


Brroches nume- on, Flayery on fome Plants, in . which., the 


are .pegularly, ten. Un, theſe the 
Ridges on. the. udiment of the Fruit are five, 
' the Leaves of Cup five, and the Petals of 


"the Flower of the ſame Number. 


3010 4 n 


pale; and the young Shoots are [lightly hairy. —_—— Culture E this Ion 


The Leaves are numerous, and af an elegagt. 


Form, oblong, moderately. hroad, undivided- AJ 4:Natipe. of rind. Part. of the 
at the Edges, and. ſharp-pointed : they: tand Hallen, and, thrives beſt be er where 


alternately on the Branches, and they, have 


very ſhort Footſtalka s thoſe og. the extreme 
Parts none. They are broadeſt toward the 


middle, and truly lanceolate. Their Colour 
is a ſtrong green on the u * and a 


faint” or whitiſh” green below: 4 are 


lightly hairy, ſoft to the Touch, and of a ten- 


. der. Subſtance. - A 2 


The Flowers are ſmall, and of a N 
yellow j they ſtand in the Boſoms of the Leaves, | 
me Rudiments of the Fruit em in che 
Place of Footſtalks. * 30 


Each Flower has its Cup, this ſtands to- 


gether with it on the Rudiment, and is ſmall, 
and compoſed of four little oval pointed Leaves, 


which cohere at the Baſe, and remain after the 


Fi. 54. 
Fig. 6 


Flower is fallen. | 1 


2 The Body of the Flower is compoſed. of 


„ Wich us it ſhould. e ed from Seed in 
à Soil. of: the ſame Kind. As! 
27 Compoſt ſhould conſiſt of equal Parts 
Garden Mould and Pond and in this 
are” | the Seeds Thould be fon be ſown 1 which 
when they have been covered a Straw's Breadth 
| with. cha ſame Mould, muſt de ſet up to the 
Rim in a bark Bed; and there managed as 
we have directed before. 
There © requires nothing particular in the 
; Management of the Plants; only where they 
are large enough to remove, they muſt be at 
once put into Pots of 'a Size id hold chem when 
full grown, for they do not well bear often 
removing z and When they” are 'well rooted, 


mn. be et in, to take their Fate with the 


"= 7 N. £/ A, 


6. TRIFID LEAVED LEUCADENDROS, 


© Br 


This is a very ſingular Shrub, 05 A Gibbs to the Cyanus, adding as its Diſtinction, Juhi 


* diſtinguiſhed for its great Beauty, and itſelf | opicus rigidis capillaceis tenuiſſimis foliis trifidis : 


not deſtitute of that Character, though inferior -Zrhiopian Cyanus, with harſh very fine Leaves 


ro many of the others, 


terminated by three Points. 


The earlier Writers were not acquainted |- Van Roven'referred it to the Protea, and ad- 
with it, nor did thoſe who firſt receiv'd Plants ded, Foliis linearibus angie: Protea with * 


from Africa know by what Name to call it. 


brauched Leaves. 


PLUKENET), by a ſtrange Thought, referred it * Li N us places it with 5 a Species of 


Leucadendres ; 


Pl. 53. 
Fig. 7. continually affording us ſomething new in Bo- 


— Y 


1 of > = — and hen may 
_yes impers, |! ripe, RATA in the" Cp. 
Parts. erte four Flathents and Hugle Sejle he this 
Ic isa {malt 15 branched, wif rn | ch te of the" Nerf Meg of Li- 
foreaddig) e eee bes ls "the! Tooth "Claſs in! that ""Aviehor's 
he Root is 100 into "Hay, Fares and \Sritee, and its firſt SeRtion. 4 
with Fibre: eee ode ee eee wavy 4 / 


1 


[ HL 


The Stem is firm, e abt 
Shoots are inked) with r. 

Phe Leaves are; very vumerbüs and fine 
they ale ball, and of 4 pale green, and art 
divided into almoſt: capillary Segments. whoſe | 
natural. Termination is in three Points 

che Flowers ate eollected into ſmall” Heads at 
cho Hatremitzes of all che Branches. They ſtand! 
in gibat Numbers in u commoti Cup! the Scales | 
of which are * * 1 you! 


is. oblong, and has a downy 22 
outſide . The per Petal has a long narrow 
Baſe; and in the upper Part is lanceolate and 
undtwided; in the *Jower Part this is cloſely 
united to the under Petal. This lower Petal 
has alſo a long Baſe," but it is three Titnes as 


broad as in the upper; and the Verge is ob- 
long, ſemicylindrick, and cut at che Ends into 
three Segments : chib is the very fingutar Struc- 
ture of this Flower. 

The Filaments ate four; they are very ſhort, 


of a, tubulated Form, and are inſerted within | 


the Segments. 
The Buttons or Antherz anſwer to the reſt in 
the Prculiaiity of their Shape and Conſtruction. 
Bech of theſd is properly LN of 2. 
which unite into aoylindrick: Form. 
The Style is extremely long, and is ruled 
with a ſimple Head. hanke from Me. 28 mad 


£87, Laps; l Hao H uon 1M Hog 1 


Hedclo U 4 wk 
aH cu ay 5 W 60 


„r i 4 Native of the Cube of Good Hope; 
here it UV Beſt in à dry Icoſe fandy Soil, atid 
| ſpreads into a va Shrub with Uluſtered Branches, 


Witk'us It requires the Heat of a Bark · bed to 
| raiſe" it from Sctd, which is the beſt Method, 
| id afterwards the Winter Shetrer of a Giten- 
hene eo 

Tze Seeds of this ſhould be procured as freſſi 
ad Poſſible from the Cape, and in Spring ſown 
upon ſome of rhe light and not too rich 
Compoſts in a Pot. The Seeds require to be 
juſt covered with Mould, and the Pot is then 
to be ſet up to the Rim in Bark. 

When the Earth grows dry it * be lightly 
refreſhed with Water; and when the Plants are 
two Inches” High, © they muſt be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot of the ſame Com- 
peſt. In this they muſt” be ſer again in the 
Bark bed, and © ſheltered with Mats from the 
Noon-day Sun till well rooted ; refreſhing them 
often with Water. 

When they are well rooted, the Air muſt be 
admitted to them by Degrees; and when they 
are able to bear it, they muſt be brought but. 
among the Greenhouſe Plants; and taken into 
the warmeſt Part of that Building in the Be- 


| ginning of Autumn; managing them in all 


Reſpekts « as Wem Air 


es 


ted, "which "Ike Afric to the Antienes, is 


tany, has not at any Time ſhewn a more pe- 
culiar Shrub than this.: a Vegetable of the 
woody Kind with, che Aſpect of 8. verticillate 
Plant; and with Penner for the Fruit. The 
Botaniſt could ſcarce form | in hls owh Mind A 
ſtranger Combination. | 

In naming America for its Country, we ex- 
clude the catlier Writers from any Know- | 
ledge of the Plant. Of late Time many have 
deſcribed it, but till Emnvs none named it 
properly. Carxszy calls it Frutex baccifer ver- 
ticillatus foliis ſcalmis detis- dentatis,& conjugatis : 
a verticillate Berry-bearing Shrub, with broad 
rough rugged Leaves placed in Pairs. This 
may be received as a ſhort Deſcription, but 
could not be admitted as a Name. Gao- 
Novius in the ſame Manner calls it indeter- 
minately, Frutex foliis ſubrotundis acuminatis, ex 
adverſo binis viminibus lentis infirmis quaſi lens 


canitie tefis : a Shrub with large roundiſh pointed 


Oppolite Leaves, and with tough weak Twigs, 
3 


F. as it were with a light Down. This. is 
alſo a Deſcription put in the Place of a Name, 
but the Particulars are ill choſen, and the long 
Phraſe leſs expreſſive than that of Carzssy. 
PLuUKBXET- calls it Auommos baccifera verticillata 
folio molli & incand ex America: a nameleſs Ame- 
rican verticillate Berry-bearing Shrub, with ſoft 
| woolly Leaves. With ſuch Names was the 
World content; till that Improver of the Sci- 
ence ſtarted the true Method. Dr. MiTcner, 
after this, called it Sphondylococcos ; and laſt of 
all Linn vs, Callicarpa : to this, as there is 
no other known Species, he adds no Epithet 
of Diſtinction. 
It is a Shrub of irregular Growth. 

The Root penetrates deep into the Earth; 
the Stem is covered with a brown Bark; and 
the Branches, which are very numerous, are 
of à pale olive Colour. Theſe ſpread va- 
riouſly and irregularly, and the whole has a 
pleaſing Aſpect. 


The young Shoots are Jong, tender, and 


aback ha Lal 2 9 3 — — 
idw 004 $5 ni nwo! 38 Dias! | 5 ; 
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| delicate, but not brittle. They throw them 


{clves 


— . 0 —— 
— 


—— u — 


D 1 


| 
: 
: 
/ 


6 . Pairs, - and te b 


low, bell-ſhaped, formed of qne Piece, but c 
in four Parts. at che Edge. 5 


Cup 


* 


is. 


oe. 4 wit 
©4244 * = 


of a whitiſh 
over them. .noite ft 237 
ſhort Footſtalks: they are ogg 
the Baſe ; lightly notched at Page — 
pointed, and of a pale eee eee 
ro the Tourh, and, gw in 4. light man. 
ner with the fame Kind af w £ \t 
which ſpreads ifelf over — * 
The Flowers are pale red they, ans, placed in 
Cluſters round he T'wigs, at the,Iplextions of che 
Leaves, exactly as in the verticillate Plants. Singly 


they are ſmall and inconſiderablę. but in che 


. : C9 


_ Cluſter they are ſufficiently conſpicuom the more |. n 


ſo a8 this Diſpoſion. is very uso grnon en 
woody Plants. ; \.- + x81 49h tt oder} 
Each Flower has le Cup, which is ſmall, be 


2 
3 
— 
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The Flower is formed ede Few cd 

yubular, th Verdi. eee 
Indo four expanded _obrake Segments. 

The Filaments are four, Rain nay oe 


R 


riſes” 
nr, 2 


age 2 25 


« is po *%; Rudiment 


duni Rat WI 


be Ks th 
a 


a round, = ZE < with four rh hi 7 
e Sie Saen on the 
AED 111 "LF Sar 8 . 


„Kb Ng r of e Parrs.of ah 
2 will 2 with very little Trouble ia 0 


ee = 


Nen wth e. bee e 
E Nurſery; and weeded and witeted as Ny 
e c 
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given it under the Savage Name /Oepate ; and 
| rafters under 
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i are Nery numerohs, and elegaat; 


ſhort, Footſtalks., Their Colcur on the uppber 
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divided into four Segments, of an oval Form, 
but pointed. 
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diſtinguiſh'd Beauty to the Indian Foreſts. The 
Figure of the Fruit is common, in all the bora- 
ical. Writers, but that of EEG 
known... TP, | 
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Luxx @vs has explained and aſcertained the Cha- 
the Title Auicennia: to this he adds 
go Epithet, fo for chere is no known Species, 1 
E a yalt and very noble Treg, equal ta dur 
kia in Height, and Thickneſs, of , the Trunk; 
and full of Branches. The Bark is roughy, and | 
of a an olive brown, the wood white and brittis; 


young Shoots, of à greyiſh green. 


Ne ee and not unlike them 
orm: they are placed in Pairs, and they have 


Side is a ſtrong, green; on the undet, anne 
and they are of a firm Subſtance. ..,. ___ 11 

The Flowers crown the Extremities * dhe 
Branches in large Cluſters. Their Colour is a 
bright yellow edged with white, ad * 15 
very fragrant. 

Each has its ſmall permanent green . me 
is formed of one Piece, and divided into five Ses; 


The Flower is fqrmed of one Petal, which is 
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Style, „ ſhort, 
81 ard tiſing from ad! oval Rudi 
by degrees enlarges into an oval Fruit, with, a 
Point; which in one Cell contains a ſingle Seed, 
compreſſed, oblong, and fo full of Viggur, that 
will out the firſt Traces of Root and 
Lade while contained in the Fruit. 
The four Filaments and ſingle Style in the 
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The Method. of ralfing this elegant Tres b 
from Seed, and the great Hope of Succefs/ con- 
fiſts in obtaining that frem. 

In Spting it muſt be planted cdrefalty in 4 
Pot of freſh Mould, covered a Quaiet of an 
Tach, and Et in a Back- bed which has hot to 
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When the young Plants appear they if be 
When three Inches high they muſt be 
ten up ech with 48 muckt of che Mould as can 
| 8s preſeried about it, ind planied in Epen 


Fos. 


Theſe miſt be again fer up to the Rim in Bark, 
ant ſhaded well, and watered lightly till they arc 
rdbted : they muſt then be inur'd by degrees to 
bear a little Air, and afterwards ſet out among 
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rn, of 4, Plan mult be 99 95 
the Number of the Pane intended | ts be pre- 


ferved; büt in this it will be always: proper 
make i hi 2 rather than leſs; than the — 


; | Quantity might ſeem, to demand. ; Botany is a 
Ve % N Study. and thole . who .coter ar 


| all into 7 an farther than they at firſt 


thot ht they | : 4 
| 27 Difference in the Extent, concerns 'oply 
wy here in ente the e of 1 of x (# Building „ or its Depth ig 
of 7 ructing the Building * which they are to bj Mug Meaſure, being limited by 
be ſheltered during that ſevere Time. the Nature of th the Deſign. Fifteen Foot is the 


Let the Gardener underſtand that the general proper Space of the Floor in Breadth ; and 
Intent of a Greenhouſe is to encreaſe the natural | though Proportion might demand that in Ion nger 
WN Müde AP Abt the Plikk prderved in |-Piecibouſe, thi ſhovll be greater, and in ſhorter 
itz and this on all common Occaſions, without leſs ; yet the Care of the Plants is the ſolę Con- 
the Aſſiſtance of actual Fire: but as in our vari. ] ſideration the Gardener ſhould regard, and there- 
able Climate there are ſometimes Winter more;| fer ,, Mcature may and good for all Green- 
ſevere than uſual, there ſhould always be the 
Means of giving this-Afiſtence, however feldam 4. Abe, Bock is to he a firait, upright Wall ; and 
it is done. Here is the great Article; and chere hr Front in a münher all Gtafs, 
muſt be the. Means of Sheker : the | The. Height ſhould be in front one eighth more 
Air muſt be admitted, when mild., and there | hap the Breadch, conſequently the Windows 
muſt be the Opportunity of doing, this in va- Go be jap Few in Length, and they 
Bhs Degrees. ſhould reach the Top to within ten Inches 

On theſe Principles be vin onder nd. that hs | | of the Ground: a Wall of that Height being 
Greenhouſe mult be ſo conſtructeq as to give him | Failed to receiye chem. 


Opportunities of admitting or ſhutting out the . Here then is the Form of che Greenhouſe," the 
Air and Sun, as either is in en 0 | Back, and the Ends are to be of Brick; and a 


good or hurt to the Plants. 8 | low Wall of Brick in front: from this are to be 
Let him firſt chuſe a proper Spot. tt muſt, | raiſed Saſhts to the Cieling : [theſe ſhould be five 
be open to the South, and the more it is, | Foot and a half in Breadth, and Piers of Brick 
ſheltered from the North and Eaſt Winds the. muſt be carried up between them for the Support 
better. It muſt be in a. Part of the Ground where: | of the Roof. 
the Soil is dry, and if there * N ſo [ We have faid that the Front, ſhould be as 
much the better. nearly as may be all Glaſs, conſequently theſe, 
In this Place let him mark 5 Plan of his Piers ſhould he as narrow as poſſible. They 
intended Building; and in the Deſign, let nothing vould require more Breadth if any Rooms were 
more have Conſideration. It is common to load a | to be carried up over the Greenhouſe, but we 
Greenhouſe with upper Rooms, but that is wrong, | have declared againſt that Practice: therefore 
The back Wall may ſerve for the erecting of Sheds, | flight Piers will anſwer, and theſe ſhould be thin'd 
for Tools, and other ſuch like Purpoſes, but no- | off obliquely from the! Front inwards. In this 


thing more ſhould be done. The Superſtructure | Caſe they will, be of very little Diſadvantage, and 
ſhou d never be allowed, becauſe it implies a So- they will give an Air of — to the Build- 
lidiry below which is out of the Character of the, | ing 


N The Sheds behind are, on the contrary,. | | Every Part of the House wut be contrived 
right, cauſe they. rather are a Support, ſerving | | for Warmth, and for Defence againſt the Froſts. 
in the Manner of Buttreſſes to the main Wall. | In the firit Place the Floor ſhould be raiſed fif. 


The Sight is alſo offended at a tall heavy Build- | teen Inches above the Ground, that no Damps 


ing 1 in a Garden; and its Shadow is hurtful. A | may come that Way ; and the next Care muſt 
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e noo ry, WA Fad Ko 
turn eaſy om tlie Hinges. Rind the Glafiks! on Weather in our Winters, & 67 TOME 41 
in Front boys have Shutters} in the Con! e Retbur, eg be had o 
ſtruction of which the Carpenter muſt ſhew — Nile Candi f in the. Gre reenhouſe, 
all this Sin I 04 tte e eee glas „od hile the Shutters are ha cloſe ; or K his 
We have ditected the "Piers to be floped f does abt anſwer the Purpoſe, VR Firs 
away en each Side inwards; and this Will I of 4 — Turf 1 *kep t. Bo, 
give on esch Side of the Saſh am 6bliqtte | e Smoak A = ffenlive 
Space to receive the half of the Shutter! er ferro from” Day” o A fo 180 
Let che Carpenter underſtandꝭ that the Corners dontinües. If this” does not p rove . iy | 
of che Pier wert cut off to 23 e their in- f the Flues will always anſwet. ey mould ne- 
terpofing and ſhadiag the Plants from "the Þ ver be made uſe of, but hin twee gentle Means | 
Sun” and let him take Cate nôt to do the are found ineffectual; and then no longer 
ſame Miſchief by the Edges of the Shuttets: 1 than ee! Cohtindance r the ſevere Weather; 
They muſt be made to fold in 2 Compaſt yith "this Regulation, and in 1 this careful Uſe, 
ſomewhat narrower than the! Flat of che 1 Flues will” be of the greateſt Service to 
Work ; and they muſt be ſo hinged as to falb the Greenlidüſe; a Shilling 8. worth of Fuel 
cloſe; and framed co prevent Warping. They f Will ſave a vaſt deal of Labour, and anſwer 
muſt ebe ſo made as to meet very Hoſe" it] the' Purpoſe 4 great deul Better; for there is 
Front, and no Cracks muſt be TIE be. no End of the Trouble of ſheleeting with Mats; ; 
tween the Pan nes. and when all is done the Defence is very im- 
Phe beſt — Pave chewy "ev ſe· perfect, and the Condition of the Air within 
cure, is to ſhut up che whole in 1 altogether untertain: whereas in chis Me- 
nn Light can get in, there Cold can thod, by actual Fire, tit ſobjeck to perfect 
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The k and. Sides are ne ghd clas an ane needs e 
the ee ut. chere yet/remains a great; | tobthei mholerinact! Surfac of- the Walls an 
A le, which, 18 8 pe ſug cherjnner Aae ieling. and let the Plaiſterer be directed tao 
1 Walls. do, zun 840 ark. it ib u perfect ſmooth Surface. When 
"The A at preſent, plain Brig and, it 1300 this is well: dry d, let it be painted with the. 
the Cuftom to piaiſter hem N ring Man:,] righteſt white chat can be leid on, and it 
= pr, 0 maine chem c Py and coarſely. | Vill thus be finiſhed-for a great while. When 
Os ig in "which a 10 5 Expence, the Smell is onee over, it will return no more. 
85 Da The whole Surface will reflect the Light in a per- 
1 "the, St underſtand , that Light. fe&-and uniform Manner; and the Plants will 
and, Heat in a ay-time. always accompany-| in this Reſpect have all poſſible Advantage. / 
one angth her; and it is fit be know. farther, | We are not of the Opinion of thoſe Who 
thas in order 40. ſend back the Light and the fancy, that the painting of a Greenhouſe with 
Heat wich it in the fulleſt Manner, they ſhould I a dark Colour will make the Leaves fall off from 
fall upon a perfectly ſmooth white Surface, which. |. all the Plants but the Benefit of this Method 
reflects, he moſt. Light of any Colour; being. .of giving a true white Surface is certain; nor 
indeed an Aſſemblage of them all; and that the is any Thing ſo n to the general Uk 
Smoothneſs, of the Surface returns them regu- of the Place. 
larly,” Wainſcot, though an expenſive, Thing, | | The Plants are to be diſpoſed in this Green: 


is by no means Proper, for the. Heat and. | node {@ as to form a Kind of riſing Surface from 
Moiſture will make it ſubject to WArP 3 and the Front to the back ; and they are to be placed 
this defeats the Purpoſe... |... «, at ſome ſmall Diſtance from one another: this 
The « common Plaiſtering and White-waſh are Method of diſpoſing them we have given in a 
contigually, cracking and peeling: the Surface | preceding Number, where we ſpoke of taking in 
is always irregular at firſt, and it ſoon de- | the Plants at Autumn; but this! ig one Conſide- 
2 Tis alſo diſagreeable in that it rubs ration in favour of that pure and perfect white 
ff upon n the Cloaths of thoſe. who go in; and | we direct for the inner Surface; The Trees and 


3 the Plants. It is too much liable like | Plants, as ſo placed, make one Maſs of green, 
the Wainſcot to the Effect or Heat and Moiſ- | and for that Reaſon they are not ſeen diſtinctly. 
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bear any Proportion to: the Getie 
others 3 and the Smallneſs of the Place is one 
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eee the e N for 1 
Reaſon be warmer. | . ak. an. 
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| wie Gardeger is not 8 with 
the Beauty of che bulbiſerous Lilly, nor 
with the ſingular Method taken by Na 
dure for its Propagation, whence it obtained that 
Name: this which we here propoſe to him, poſ- 
elk that, peculiar Quality in a degree ſuperior to 
the common Kind; and is diſtinguiſhed farther 
by its ſtrong Colour, and late flowering, 

The Student in Botany is to know that, as 
this is. no, more than. a ſeedling Variety of the 
common bulbiferous Lilly; ſo that Plant in its 
moſt uſual State is to be referred to the com- 
mon Orange Lilly, being only an Accident of 
Nature in the Growth of that. Thus Varieties, 
before they are conſidered under their ſeparate | 
Parts, are to be reduced to the proper original 
Species; and this is Botany. 

In this State wherein we deſcribe the Plant, the 
Dutch, to whoſe Labours we owe it, call it Lilium 
zulbiferum ſerotinum: the late bulbiferous Lilly; in 
the more uſual Form Authors name it Lilium bul- 
biferum latifolium; and in the original State with- 
out the Bulbs, Lilium purpuro- croceum. 

The Plant is one of thoſe in which afford the 
Gardener great Room for his Operations; for 
there is ſcarce any more fruitful in Varieties. 

C. BaunIxE, who takes the Lead among the 
Botaniſts of the laſt Age, mentions beſide the 
broad, which is the common, a narrow leaved 
buldiferous Lilly, a Dwarf, and a hoary Kind. 

Numb. LIV. 


He alſo enumerates as diſtin& Species of the 
Kind without Bulbs, a ſmaller, and one with a 
double Flower. He has therefore from this one 
Plant, the Orange Lilly, made eight; and too m 
have followed him: for nothing is fo readily 1e. 
ceived as Error. 

Linn vs refers all theſe to the one original 
Head, which he calls Lilium foliis ſparſis corollis 
campanulatis eredtis intus ſcabris: the ſcattered 
leaved Lilly, with bell-ſhaped upright F lowers, 
rough within. 

The Root is large, bulbous, but compoſed of 
numerous looſe Scales; white and juicy. 

The Stalk is firm, thick, upright, a Yatd high, 
frequently a little flatted, ſtriated, and of a pale 
green, tinged variouſly with yellow, wenn or 
| purple. 

The Leaves ſtand irregularly upon it, and are 
numerous : they are oblong, moderately broad, 
undivided at the Edges, and ſharp pointed ; of 
a deep green Colour, often tinged with brown, 
and marked with ſtrong Ribs lengthwiſe. 

The Flowers are very large and beautiful; 
they crown the Stalk two or more together, and 
they are wide expanded, and of a deep Crimſon, 
mixed with a Tinge of Orange : the riſing Spots 
on the Inſide of the Petals ate of a deep Blood 
Colour, and there is a Richneſs in the whole 
Flower exceeding very much the other Orange 
Lillies. 
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like the Stalk and Leaves, occaſionally with yel- 


The Form of dhe Floyer,is;that,of, Ahe, com- 
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and is, compoſed of fix a3.che Lilligs; s of C Bad, 
Petals, which unite at the Room | others ſoli&, as the Tulip. 4 * 
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Ne of. Leaves; the -Bulbs han pr their a- 


in a ſtall, campanulaigt Raſe, and at che Extre- »,- Theſe 1 


mities they are thick and, SH e ee 


In, the Centre ſtand, fix Filamente with Jorge | Id, Kind r they have the R 
oblong Buttons, and in the) Must of thema] about, them hut thele do not 


now under re em 
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ſingle Style. This is terminated by a thick-trian- | £11 long, after; as the. outer Cn of, the, ſalid 


Head; and riſ from nbidng Rudi Wey are full 
2 of a Seed · veſſel marked, winh, r Riders b Hl one chu 


* Botaniſt ſo pleaſe Hide Fe eber 


ar „ and formed of three 
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Stem. N 
We have fen how little” Pet 44 Bar 
differ from one another; and there is a 


The fix Filaments ſhew the Plarit one of the | Difſetence betiseen theſe and che fett. If they are 
Hexandria of Linn a0s, 3nd the dass Sele vue compared, with, the bulbous Roots, they differ 


of the Monagynia. 


Thus is the Plant entire and perfeRt. as, oder; || that h, they 


ax there yet remains to be explained a very par- 
ticular Part, or Appendage; the Bulbs, whence it 


obtained its Name bulbiferous: theſe are certain but t 


ſolid Lumps which appear in the Boſom of 1their 
Leayes. Their Form is oval, or nearly ſo; their 
Texture looſe, and their Subſtance juicy: 1 they © 

have no Footſtalks, hut adhere, to the main Stem 
of che Plant by their Baſe, juſt where the Leaf 
alſo adheres; and their Colour, is green, tinged 


low, brown or red: they have an Aſpect different 
from what is ſeen in Nature, , pun 
Courſe of Vegetation; and there is 
worth the ride Engulry boch of the Gef ar and” 
Botaniſt, than their Purpoſe and Formation, 

To underſtand their Nature let the Student 
conſider and ſee that he rightly know thoſe Parts 
of other Plants to which they have Reſemblance, 
They contain a Plant in Minigture, 'as the Bud of 
a Tree des d ſeveral Parts which'ir ſhews when 
unfolded in Vegetation: and they have not done 
amiſs who gave them the Name of Bulbs; for 
although placed upon a different Part of the Plant, 
they have the ſame Nature, CONE, and 
Properties. 

The Bulb is a compact Subſtance including 
the Embryo Plant, and defending it from Lyons 
till the Time of its growing up. | 

The Bud upon a Tree in the ſame Manner 
contains and defends a young Plant, or at leaſt 
all except the Root; and is formed for the ſame 
Purpoſe, and in the ſame Manner. 

Lixn@vs. is ſo ſenſible of this, that he calls 
the Bulbs of Plants, and the Buds of Trees by the 
ſame Name Hybernaculum, and diſtinguiſhes, them 
only by the Part of the Plant or Tree, to which 
they adhere ; the Bulb, being fixed to. the lower 
Part of the Stem, and the Bud to the upper; or 
to the Extremities of the Branches. 

As, only a certain Number of Plants have Bulbs, 
fo only a certain Number of Trees have theſe re- 
gular Buds. The black Alder, the Alaternus, 
and many others utterly want them; and, in 
general, they are not found on Plants in extream 
hot or extream cold Countries, 

As the Buds of Trees are compoſed of various 


only in that their Subſtabee. is. more compact; 
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creaſe 8 ts 18 noe & commons neither beit ecu. 

bf to this 1 Plant bulbiferous Saxi- 
155 from the com- 


frage is vel , 31 


Proviſion of Nature may be given without alter- 


ing we 
Heptaphyllos, is another Inſtance of the ſame Kind; 
and there are others. 

Theſe Bulbs appear with the Leaves, and ol 
n footi after their due Bigneſs 

this they drop « off, and taking root, SARS 

Plants; in che fame Manner as Seeds Fade 
E in 4 mich quicker Manner. BEES 

In the younger Plants of this Lilly we find 
theſe Bulbs all the way up the Stalk, (carte any 
Leaf frem the Bomom to the Top being wich- 
but them: but in the older which have come 
to the full Strength of flowering, they are fewer, 


and they appear principally, if not ſolely, in the 
Diviſion of the Stalk, at the Top, for flower- 


ing. 

This 8. in ſome degree, the Intention of 
Nature in their Productions. The Orange Lily 
. | riſes low from Seed to flowering : in all this 
Time, according to the common Courſe of Na- 
ture, no Step could be taken toward the Encreaſe 
of the Plant; but all this while there are theſe 
Bulbs in the Boſoms of the Leaves ; they are 
light the firſt Tear or two, and imperfect; but 
afterwards. they grow ſtrong, and are fit for the 
Propagation of the Plant. In 

They continue to be produced in | Abundance 
till the Plant has come to the full Strength of 
flowering; but after that they grow from Time 
to Time leſs numerous, till upon a ſtrong Stem 
there will not be more than four or five. 

Some who affected to underſtand Nature better 


Subſtances, Films, Scales, Footſtalks, and Rudi- f the Seeds of this Lilly would not n. the 
Plant. 
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than their Attention would reach, have ſaid that 
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Pl. 54. 
Fig. 2. 


Nattire s doing nothing! in vam; and they fip- | 
poſed dat erent nes ee 
plained by à longer Leger Obſervitot a e. 
found the 


of Nature in their Production, 
* Place of Sceds duting the 
Gebel of che Plant; and that afchough the 
Pridciple” bf their Production continued after- 
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Cell of this, Lay... Mind}! | 


but it" beats Virhbut "Hazatd the opet Afr, and 


'Ground" in our Gardens: and e for 
Coch for notfüng fults "in Beth berter thah he | 
commbn Mould. 


There dre in the Gatdener's wy 00 bie | 


thods of cultivating or raifing the Flat; the 
firſt by Off ſets from the Rack 'the Tecond by 
Seeds, and the laſt by theſe Bulbs roduced in 
the Bofoths of the Leave. 

If we wanted Varieties, "we ſhould propoſe the 
Method by Seeds, fer that is the trüe Source of 
chem; but the Flower id naturally i beautiful, 
chat unleſs MCT, for tue worke, 
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one "could not ſerk any Thing of that” Kind. 
Therefore this Method, which is flow and tedivus, 


and n of no patriculat Cod, iz to be 
Aue eee by Offices N ber they 

weaken the main Plant ; for it muſt ſtand two or 
three Years im ercker to produce any Quantity, and 


m never fuse (ce impair” the "Beauty ef the 
Flower 81e 


For theſe Reaſons the Bibs which Nature pro- 
wards, yet it becatne very limited in | 
— —ᷓ—ů — h | 


Ae in the Boſoms of the Leaves, are prefer- 
able to any other Method of Propagation. They 


are to be taken off when perfectly ripe, and they 
wi lower n full Luſtre the ſecond Tear. 


Thbe Soil is to be the common Garden Mold. 


The Beide ure to be platted: ab K Foot Diſtance, 
-Þ Pat '6f the Würmer Part of Flripe; 


and covered a Quarter of an Inch; and not to be 
removed any more till after flowering. g 

They will require no Care beſide the Gini 
Articles of weeding atid watering, and when they 
have flowered they ſhould be taken up. About 
the latter End of September is the beſt Time; 
the Bed ſhould be new dug, the Roots cleaned 
from their Off-ſets,' and then Planted again” at 
the ſame Diſtance: 55 

They will thus flower in perfect Beauty — 
Vear to Year; and they will always produce A- 
bundance of new Bulbs from the young Plants, 
0 that fowing is altogerher needleſs. 8 
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\ The Curious in botanical Reſearches have b been 


ſome. Time. acquainted. with the white fruited 


Mantingia : chough till. the great Reformer of the 
Science, Linn@vs, they did not know it by 


that, or by any other diſtin& Name. PLUM 
had indeed called it ſo; but his Authority, how- 
ever great his real Merit, was not ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh it; and the World called it by the firſt 
rude Denomination,, Calabura. This is yet more 
new, nor is the Difference in Colour all, the 
Leaves are as different. 


Herman retaining the old Name, Calabura, 


adds, rubra foliis laurinis : for the Diſtinction of 


this Species: Bay leaved Calabura with red Fruit. 


CoMMELINt, though much amiſs, refers it to | 


the Meſpilus ; adding, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
numerous others, Americana laurifolia glabra fruftu 
rubro mucilaginoſo : ſmooth Bay- leaved American 
Meſpilus with red mucilaginous Fruit. 

The Characters refer it to the Muntingia of 
Lixx Aus; and as the white Kind has but one 


Flower on each Footſtalk, and this ſeveral, we 


may add as the Diſtinction, pedunculis multifloris : 

many flowered Muntingia. The Colour of the 
Fruit, though an obvious, is not a ſcientifick 
Character. 


It is a large and ſpreading Tree of irregular 
Growth : the. Branches numerous, and crooked ; 
and the young Shoots rediſh. 


The Leaves are large and beautiful, oblong, 
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broad, and undivided ; their Colour on the upper 
Side is is A deep, and on the under a paler green. 

The Flowers are numerous, large, and of a 
delicate pale blue; they ſtand in Cluſters at the 
Extremities of the Branches, upon divided Foot- 
ſtalks, and make a very glorious Figure. The 
Fruit which follows is no leſs beautiful, its Co- 
lour a fine ſcarlet. 

The Cup of the Flower is of one Piece, kol- 
lowed at the Baſe, and divided into three, four; 
or five Segments at the Edge. 

The Flower is compoſed of five Petals, and 
theſe have long narrow Baſes. 

In the Centre ſtand numerous Filaments, with 
roundiſh Buttons: they riſe from the Receptacle 
of the Flower, and ſurround a rounded Rudi- 


ment, which is crowned with a pentangular 


Head, without a Style, 


The Fruit is round, and marked with the five 


Diviſions of the Head, and contains many ſmall 
roundiſh Seeds. 


The Number and Place of the Filaments ſhew 
the Tree one of the Polyandria of Lixx æus; and 
the ſingle Head, that it is one of the Monog ynia. 


Culture of this MounTixnG1A. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of America, 
and with us will not ſucceed well out of a Stove. 


The Soil muſt be one of the light, and not over 


rich 
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Sept, rick eps with ic muſt be raiſed Frm de ter carey 


— Seeds ſown in 4 Pot, and eee 


Bark- bed. Wr Un To 900. 
The young Plants when three Inches high muſt 
be rembved into ſeparate Pors ; taking them up 
with great Care, and with''as much of the ori- 
CT PO On "and wa- 
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mn is 4. ger, nd hs ens i 
- branched, full of Leaves, and at the Seaſon oyer- 


ſpread with Flowers. The, Antients wege nos, ge. 


quainted. with it; nor have thoſe Writers who 


- firſt named the Plant, called it by this Name. 


We have before acquainted; the young Bota- 
niſt, that Linn.avs ſeparated. from. among that 
confuſed Number of Plants, the Authors before 
him had called Jacobæa, ſeveral which agreed 
in many peculiar Characters under che Name 
Oibonna; this Plant is one of them. The moſt 
ſtriking Diſtinction is, that the Cup which in the 
proper Jacobæa is ſcaly, in this Plant is formed 
of one Leaf, and n 
ings at the Edge. 
It has been with 2 that Linx Aus 
1 5 by leſs accurate Wri- 
„under the Name Jacobæa, into ſeveral Ge- 


re eee 


cept thoſe ranged by him as Orbonnd's. 


CoMMELINE has called this Facebea Africana 
fruteſcens lavendule folio latiare : ſhrabby African 
Ragwort, with a ſomewhat broad Lavender Leaf, 
The Characters very diſtinctly ſhew it an Oshonna, 
and its proper Diſtinction is, falris linearibus : Li- 
neat leaved Othonna. 

The Root is rediſh, divided; hung wich innu- 
merable Fibres, and ſpreading. 

The main Stem is thiek, Woady, cond 
with a pale brown Bark. The Branches are pale, 


and the young Shoots green. 
The Leaves are numerous, and placed irregu- 


larly : they are long, narrow, ſharp pointed, and 
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| 15 % and 1 they 
ſtand in irregular. broad. Tufts at che Extremities 
E e 


Baſe, apd divided into ive Segments at the Rim. 
The Diſk of the Flower, is_compoſed of tubu- 

lar Floſcules : theſe are ſhort, and divided at the 

Rim into five Segments; and in each there are 

five ſhort Filaments with convergent Buttons ſur- 

| rounding a ſingle Style. 

| The, Rays are about eight, bur the Number is 


not certain; they are Hen Flowers. Their 
Form is and la late, and they, afe cut 
into three Parts at the End. They have at their 


BS cabs he Bel of a Seed, ich a ſingle 


| Style terminared by 4 lurge ſplit Head. — 


The Seeds ſtand naked in the Cup, and they 
are only 4 ſingle Serjes, or Circle, for the Fe- 
male Flowers alone bring any to Perfection. 

From this the Claſs and Place of the Plant 
will be cafily known: the convergent” Buttons 
declare it one of the Sngehgfie ; and the Seeds 
ripening only from the Rays, 'or Female Flowers, 
ſhew it to be one of the Polyzamia neceſſari a. 

The Impregnation of the Female Flowers from 
the Buttons of the tubular Floſcules, is ſuper- 
fludus, when thoſe Floſrules ripen Seeds them- 


ſelves ; but in this Caſe, if there were not that 
\ Proviſion, there would be'no ripe Seeds. 


4. 


hear of this Tree under another Name: it bears 
the Fruit once in frequent Uſe called Sebefter ; 
and has thence been uſually called the Sebefter, 
and the manured Sebeften Tree; Sebeſtena, and 
Sebeſtina Domeſtica, in Diſtinction from the wild. 

C. Bavnine very properly joins theſe imagi- 
nary diſtin&t Species under one Head, and calls 
the Tree Sebeſtena ſylveſtris & domeſtica : the wild 
and Garden Sebeſten. CommeLins calls it Sebe- 
ſtena domeſtica ſive myxa + the Garden Sebeſten, or 
Myxa; and in the Hortus Malabaricus, it is called 
Vidi maram. Linnzvs refers it to his Genus 
Cordia ; and adds as the Diſtinction of the Spe- 
cies, foliis ſubovatis ſerrato dentatis : Cordia with 


OVAL LEAVED .CORDIA. 
The medical Readet has been accuſtomed to 


oval dentated Leaves. 
It is a large Tree of irregular Growth, branch- 
ed, ſpreading, and full of Leaves. 

The Bark of the Trunk is rough and brown; 
on the Branches it is paler; and on the young 
Shoots green. 

The Leaves are very beautiful; their Form is 
nearly oval; their Colour on the upper Side 3 
deep green, * on the under paler; and they are 
dented at the Edges, and pointed; che Ribs link 
deep, and the whole Surface is by that rendered 
ſomewhat uneven. 

The Flowers are numerous, ſmall and white ; 
they grow in little Cluſters at the Extremities of 


the Branches, and are ſucceeded by a kind — 
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_ Berry of an oval Form, pointed, and covered by | withſtanding, the 45 Diviſion of the upper Sept: 


PI. 54. 
Fig. 5. 


"This Cup is hollow, formed of one Piece, and 


_ texminared by three Points at the Verge. 


The Flower is formed of dne "Petal, and is 
narrow at the Baſe, and broader all the way to 


the Rim. The tubular Part is of the Length of 
the Cup: the Rim Is cut into five obtuſe Seg- 


ments 

The Filaments are five; and chey are ſmaller 
to the Top; their Buttons are long and thin. 
The Style is of the Length of the Filaments, 
ſingle toy ard the Bottom, but ſplit at the Top z 
and each Diviſion is again ſplit into two Parts, 
25 crowned. with round Heads. This ſingular 

yle riſes from the Rudiment of the Fruit, and 


fade oon, but the Cup remains. 
The five Filaments declare the Plant to be one 


of the Prutandria of Lix nus; and the Style 


Part, to the A 


nia. 


5 6 cler of this Con bia! 


It 14 Native of the Eaſt, and requires: the 
Heat of a Bark · bed to raiſe, and of the Stove to 
keep it in Perfection. It will live under leſs Ma- 
nagement, but not thrive as when the Air is 
1. ſuited to that of its natural Climate, which is the 
Eaſt; Egypt and India. 


The Method of raiſing it is from the Fruit, 


| which ſhould be obtained as freſh as poſſible, 


and ſown in a Pot of light Compoſt. This 
muſt be ſet in a Bark-bed to the Rim; and 
when the Plants appear, they muſt be treated 
as we have directed for the others. They muſt 
be removed into ſeparate Pots, watered, ſhaded, 
and by degrees habituated to the Air in the Mid- 
dle of the Day, and then placed with the other 


W P at the gh Linwavs refers it nor- | tender Plants to take their Chance. 
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1 be TY LATE. POMPONIAN MARTAGON. 


The peculiar Variety of the bulbiferous Lith, 
which we hays deſcribed firſt in this Number, 


ſtands as an Inſtance that not only the Colouring 


of a Flower may, be altered in a ſeedling Variety, 
but the Seaſon, of blowing. This Martagon con- 
firms that Doctrine: it differs in nothing from 


the common early Pompenian Martagon, but that 


the Colour of the Flower is a higher ſcarlet, and 
the Time of flowering later. 


All che Writers on Botany have named al 


"Dhoni. Is. oa] ents 1 they call it, Zilium 


Martagon anguſtifolium. CLvusvs, Lilium rubrum 


minus 31 and C. Bavnrvz, Lilium ſurilus reflexis 


 anguſtifalium + the narrow leaved Lilly, with reflex 
Flowers. 


The Student is to be told, that the graſſy leaved 
Lilly, and the ſcarlet natrow leaved Lilly, of the 
ſame Author, are only Varieties of this Plant; 
and that the latter of theſe more than any other, 
reſembles the preſent Kind. Our Gardener knows 
the Martagons are all properly Lilies. 
LINE us refers this to the Number, and 
adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis ſparfis 
ſubulatis, floribus reflexis corollis revolutis: Lilly 
with ſcattered ſubulated Leaves, and with mo: 
ing Flowers, whoſe Segments turn up. 

The Root is very ſingular in this Species, it 
is not compoſed of thick Scales as in the other 
Lillies, but coated as an Onion; this GMELIN 
very juſtly adds to its Character. 

The Stalk is ſimple, firm, upright, two Foot 
and a half high, round, ſtriated, and of a pale 
green, tinged with brown or yellow. 

The Leaves are extreamly numerous, and they 
ſtand irregularly : they are of a moderate Length, 
narrow, and in fome degree three ſquare ; ſharp 
pointed, and of a ſtrong and lively green. 

The Flowers are very numerous and beauti- 


ful: they crown the Stalk, and riſe alſo from all 
N. 54. 
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the Boſoms of the upper Leaves. They have 
long Footſtalks, from which they hang drooping ; 
their Form is that of the common Martagon, 


but their Colour a bigh and perfect ſcarlet ſpotted 
with black. 


Each Flower is compoſed of fix long Petals 
which unite at the Baſe, and turn up at the 
Ends, and at the Bottom of each there is a re- 
markable Line, which is the Nectarium. 

The Filaments are fix; they are ſhorter than 
the Petals, and they have oblong Buttons, 

The Style is ſingle, and irs Head triangular 
and thick; and the Seed -veſſel is oblong, and 
marked with ſix Furrows, 

The fix Filaments and ſingle Style ſhew it one 
of the Hexandrie Monog nia. 


Culture of thit MarxTacox. 


The Seeds of the early or common Pomponian 
Martagon raiſe this; and the ſame Method muſt 
be taken in its Culture, It is a Native of the 
warmer Parts of Europe, but thrives perfectly 
well in the open Ground in our Gardens. A 
warm Spot muſt be choſen for it, and the Roots 
muſt be planted deep to defend them from the 
Severity of our Froſts, and they muſt not have a 
moiſt or too rich Soil. 


The beſt Compoſt for them is rich Paſture 


Earth, with a little Wood-pile Mould, and rotted 


Cow Dung, This ſhould be mixed up in Spring, 
and it will be ready to receive the Seeds in Au- 
tumn, 

Theſe muſt be ſaved from ſtrong healthy 
Plants, and dried on a papered Shelf with all 


the Care we have directed for. other Kinds. In 


Autumn a Bed muſt be made up in the Semi- 


nary with this Compoſt, chuſing a Spot that is 
open to the South Eaſt, and defended from all 
the cold Quarters. 
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Sept. 1 
maze and the Seeds ſcattered over i with an even hi 
They ſhould be ſown thick, for rhany fail. 
When the Plants come up they wuſt be thin'd | 
and weeded ; and at Autumn, when che Leaves 
decay, half an Inch of freſh Mould muſt be ft: 
ed over the whole Bed, © 
In this Manger they are to be kept one Tear 


more, and it will chen be Time te remove. 


AT BODY Ps 
The fineſt muſt be niarked, and- the refs Sept. 
when the Leaves are decayed, muſt be taken up. 
and planted in other Place. 

The fine Flowers which are left will have good 


Nom by this, and they muſt at the Approach 
of Winter be. covered with another Inch of the 


them. 
A fed weg be male p wii the tide Boas 
poſt, in ſome ſheltered Part of the Garden ; and 
the Roots, taken up ſoon after the Leaves have | 
faded, muſt be there planted at ten Inches Di- 
Nance, and covered with two Inches of Mould. 
Here they are to ſtand till they flower, ſifting 
over them half an Inch of more Mould 
Autumn, and a Quarter of an 


| 


8 
"Fre wilt” be found 4 Pen deal Vari 


of 
among the Flowers; ſome will be of a 


* 


ſome of a pale Nen ſome perfect red, 
others yellowiſh. 6 


Sn 


6, BROAD LEAVED 


We have before had 'occafion to acetone the | 
Gardener, that the Plants univerſally known by 
the Name ſtarry Hyacinths, are by no means of the 
proper Hyacinth Kind, but Species of the Scilla. _ 

This Name has been ſo long uſed ſolely for the 
medicinal Squill, that there appears a Strange- 
neſs in applying it to a Garden Flower, but there 
is the Authority of Linn avs for it; ; ant 
is much more, the Warrant of Nature. 

This is à Kind diſtin from the others we |. 


Fig. 6. 


have named, and the Writers on Flowers have all | 
ved" it: they have called it Hyacinthus ftel- | 


laris Liliifolits. C. Bavame names it, Hyacintbus 
feellaris folio & radice Lili ; and others, Hyacin- 
thus latifolius fletlaris. Linn us qiſtinguiſnes it 
by the Root, which is altogecher unlikethe others. 

He calls it Scilla radice ſquammata : the fealy Wet 
ed Scilla. l 

The Root is rounded, large, and mig wm 
is compoſed of Scales in the Manner of the Lilly 

| Root, but thicker and ſhorter. 

The Leaves are numerous, broad, oblong, 
obtuſe, and of a ſtrong green; the middle Rib 
is pale, and ſometimes the Ends t Leaf. 
are tip'd with brown. 
The Stalk is round, juicy, and e a wor hehe 
There are no Leaves on it; the K für ien pale I 
green, tinged toward the Bottom with*red, "ind 
the Top is decorated with a great Nember of 
Flowers. Theſe are large, and of a” delicate 
white, ſometimes tinged a little with Fleſh Co- 
lour. 

They have no Cup: they riſe naked from 
their Footſtalks, and each is compoſed of fix 


* 


* 


STAR HYACINTH. 


In the Centre are dir Men Tiliniders, crowned 
with © oblong incumbent Buttons, and in the 
Midſt of them a ſingle Style with arſicmple Head. 
| This riſcs from a roundiſh Rudiment 
veſſel; which, as it ripens, bacamies more oval, 
and is marked with three Furrows;”- k N ned 
of three Valves, and divided within into three 
Cells, in each of which are content Brod 
| roundiſh Sceds. 28 


** * 


1 
2 


It is a Native of Si 1 | 
of Europe; but it will bear che en Air very. 
well with us in a well Choſen Situation,” Its Cul- 
ture is in all Reſpecks the, ſame with chat of the 
other farry Hyacinths, which we hape given at 


large in a preceding Number, only that the Soil 


muſt be rendered more looſe and dry by.; 
a good Quantity of Sand with it and the 


| when they are taken up after | 5 
be immediately planted again in” A 
the ſame kind of Soil. * 
In this Manner it will ea Per- 
fection: the Roots will preſerve the le of 
| Life, if they be kept out of the Ground ſeveral 
Months; but I have always found they flower 
beſt when they are planted again x {odp, WE 
There wil be Abundance of Off. ſets a, n 
gate the Plant in that eaſy Way; and WORE 
there will be beſide this white, which ir the we, 
elegant, the common Variety of blue, and of pale 
red Flowers. | 
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0 F GARDENING. 


given in the pre Number : that 
of the Stove naturally follows... This is an Ar- 
ticle much leſs underſtood, and conſequently 
much worſe practiſed than the other. 

Thoſe who have ſucceeded beſt make it a Point 

to keep their Knowledge to themſelves; and from 
this, as well as the reſerved Turn many have of 
late taken who have curious Plants, I fear the 
Tame falſe Taſte is growing in Botany, that 
has long diſgraced the Study of Medals : this is 
a Deſire that none ſhould poſſeſs thoſe valued 
Productions but themſelves. What theſe preſerve 
ſecret it is our Purpoſe to diſcloſe: he who has 
a true Senſe of the Study will no more keep 
ſecret any Improvement in it; than the Phyſician 
Honour a new Remedy. 

Whatever we have obſerved that is uſeful in 
this great Article of curious Gardening, we ſhall 
deliver freely: the Reader has a general Idea of 
the Stove already from what we have ſaid treating 
of the Pine-apple and ſome other Kinds: and we 
here propoſe their ſeveral Conſtructions; which 
that will lead him the more readily to underſtand. 
Plants may be arranged in reſpect of their 
Hardineſs under three general Kinds, 1. Thoſe 
which bear the open Air in our Climate all the 
Year. 2. Thoſe which require Shelter in Win- 
ter, but uſually no artificial Heat; and 3. Thoſe 
that require Shelter and artificial Heat. The 
firſt are the hardy, the ſecond the Green- 
houſe, and the third the Stove Plants. Each 
Claſs is again ſubject to many Subdiviſions, 
for the Degrees of Tenderneſs are innumerable. 
This we have ſhewn in the other Kinds, 
and we. now come to examine it practically 
in regard, of thoſe called Stove Plants, from 
the abſolute Neceſlity there is of artificial Heat 
to keep them in this Climate. 

Theſe, acccording to their Nature and ori- 
ginal Climate, require various Degrees of that 
Heat, but all of tkem a Temperature of the 
Air, which cannot be maintained otherwiſe 
than by this Aſſiſtance of actual Fire. 

For all theſe Stoves are to be erected, and there 


e e un 
ry be Cofiruttim of STOVES. 


a E. ConſtruRion of the Greenhouſe we have | 
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ſhould be alſo Beds covered with Glaſs, and aſſiſted 
in the ſame Manner for the raiſing of them. One 
Building may anſwer the Purpoſe of theſe ſeveral 
Stoves, and it will be better that the ſeparated 
Degrees of Heat, neceſſary for diſtin& Sets of 
Plants, ſhould be kept up in Diviſions of the 
ſame Building, than in diſtin& Edifices. 
This gives the general Idea of the Con- 
ſtruction of Stoves. There are to be Buildings, 
or rather there is to be a Building glazed in 
Front, and expoſed to the South in the Man- 
ner of the Greenhouſe : but it is to be glazed 
alſo at the Top, and it muſt have Fire-places 
and Flues in the back Wall. It muſt be divided 
croſswiſe into ſeveral Rooms by Glaſs Partitions, 
in each of which there may be preſerved a certain 
proportioned Degree of Heat; and at its Ends 
mult be placed thoſe glazed Beds, which may 
be conſidered as-a Kind of ſmall Stoves for the 


Supply of the other Parts. 


This is the general Idea of the Building, in 
which the Plants being potted with the Compoſts 
proper for each Kind, are to be placed either 
upon a Stand in the open Room, or in a Pit of 
Tan in the Centre. This makes the Diſtinction 
between the Dry-Stove and the Bark-Stove : in each 


the Heat is to be regulated by a Thermometer, 
' hung up at a Diſtance from the Fire Place 


in every Diviſion; and the Entrance muſt be 
through ſome Shed, or out of a Greenhouſe, 
that the cold Air may not ruſh in on open- 
ing the Door. 

The Top muſt be occaſionally covered to > keep 
out Wet, and ſometimes to defend the Plants 
from the too powerful Sun; and for this Purpoſe 
there muſt either be moveable Shutters, or the 
Contrivance of a coarſe Canvaſs to let down or 
draw up occaſionally. 

The Plants will thus live in an Air ſuited to 
that of their natural Climate; and they muſt be 
refreſhed with Water at Times. 

He who comprehends thus much of the gene- 
ral Nature and Uſe of a Stove, will eaſily enter 
into the Conſtruction, 


CHAP. II. 
Of the BARK-STOYE. 


Hoever has his Choice of the rwo Kinds 

of Stove, will be eaſily brought to prefer 
that with Bark to the dry, from the Conſideration 
of their natural Difference, There is a Harſhneſs 
in the dry Heat, which is altogether unnatural to 
Plants; they may bear an equal Degree in their 
native Climate, becauſe there they have full 
Ground for the Roots to ſpread themſelves, ; 
but with us they have the Diſadvantage of 


being circumſcribed within the very narrow 
Limits of a Pot; and the extreme Fibres ſoon 
dry. The Subſtance of the Pot quickly ac- 
quires too much Heat, and the Mould becomes 
dry and parched about. the Bottom and Sides 
where the tender Fibres run. On the contrary, 
when the Bark Stove is uſed, the Pots are con- 
ſtantly kept in it; and as there never fails to be 
Moiſture there, the Sides of the Pots will not be 


dry, 
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Sept. dry, and conſequently the ee — ot be 
—— patched in them. "There will We fo 
of Heat preſerved, and 75 A865 85825 
Means be in a State I gre 


the Reaſons or preferring the 
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other, and 1 Hooſtrucd 

low in ng Mn, to de ww rel e 
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can on termiged by the Fleall 
of the Proprietor, U. 5 the Number, of P wy 
he intends to raiſe, but the, Pro n is ſilt 
within the Compaſs. of Rule, od Ti ſevera 
Parts may always be aſcerrained in their "Mex | 
ſures. | x It | 
We ſhall upon this Plan give the Dimenfons 
of a large one, nothing being eaſier than to 
reduce the Meaſures for a ſmaller. 
Firſt, Let a Part of the Ground be choſe for 


this Purpoſe that is perfectly dy; and let. it. 
ſtand open to the South Sun, and defended as | 


the Greenhouſe from the cold Quarters. 


On this Spot mark out the Form of the, 
Stove intended to be divided into ſeveral'Parts 


_—_— 


—_— 


is the Form of the Building 2 in theſe 


Proportion: it will allow ample Room far — 


the Pit of Bark, and Space to walk found” 
pas with Height for che talleſt» Plant: 
Every Thing muſt be made very tight: and 
The Roof miſt be ſlated, the Timber 

a od an fog, und the Fratung of the 
Balles muſt be in a Workmun- He 
anner, för they dre to! move cafilyp nd 
& ut rm eie e er te OT eee 
The two "Areas, divided by the Glaſc Par- 
ben. are now "to be wrought for che Pim! 
There moſt be à Walk def in Front, chh¹d 
another 1 J and thete inuſt de Space 
alſo allowed for erecting the Plues in this 
Part. This gives the Meaſure of the ewe Pts, 
which being thus marked upon che Sur fart ate 
to be dug out three Foot in Depth; and in 
the Meaſure being thus allotted by the Building, 
the Earth being clear'd-'away,/ they maſt be. 
bricked at the Bottom, and wall'd up all 


| round. 
4 


being ready for the Tan, the Flues 
o be conſidered; we treat of them diſ- 


by croſs Partitions, or to be Rept in one large. 
and ſpacious Area. 

Let the Length be eight and forty Foot, and 
the Breadth eighteen. Let the” Foundation of 
the Walls be laid, and thoſe in Front be 
carried up one Foot above the Surface. 

Let the Area within be then marked out, and 
divided in half (or into more Parts) a Partition 
of Glaſs is to be run acroſs at this Line of Di- 
viſion z and two Pits of Bark are to be dug, one 
in each Diviſion ; there are alſo to be two 
Furnaces, one of which will ſerve for each, 
and by this Means the Heat may be made 
different in the two Parts, and thoſe Plants 
which require moſt may be placed in one, 
and thoſe which require ſomewhat leſs in the 
The Height of the Stove is to be propor- 
tioned to the Kinds of Plants, and their full 
Growth; in one of this Extent it may 
very well be twenty Foot: In this Caſe the 
Back Wall ſhould be fifteen Inches thick; 
and when it is carried up to the due Height, 
the Wood-work may be laid upon the Foot Wall 
in Front. This muſt be the Place for the re- 
ceiving the Frames of the Glaſs-work, and from 
this are to riſe the Uprights which ſeparate 
the Frames one from another, and ſupport the 
Front of the Building. This, excepting for 
theſe Uprights, which are to be of found Tim- 
ber, muſt be entirely of Glaſs. 

The whole of the Wood-work muſt be made 
very firm; and the Saſhes in Front. ſhould be 
ten Foot four Inches in Height. 

From the Top of the Back Walls there muſt |}, 
come a ſloping Roof, which muſt be terminated | 
by a Frame of good Timber, to receive the | 
Tops of the Glaſſes which are to be raiſed 
on thoſe in Front. 

The Front Saſhes are to ſtand perfectly up 
right; and from their upper Part two Ranges 
of Glaſſes are to be carried ſlanting to the 
Frame-Piece which terminates the Roof. This 


th. 


ig; that the practical Gardener may under- 


ſtand every ſeparate Part; but in the Conſtruc- 
tion of the Work they are to be carried up hn ve 


Back Wall; the Foundation of which! is 
made broad enough for both; for being b 


at once, they will ſettle together; and the Flues 


are ſo nice an Article, that any'L Diſorder i in theny 
will deſtroy the whole. 

Theſe are to riſe from the two Fire- Places 
we allow to a Stove of this Extent ; and thoſe 
Fire-places are to be placed bne at each End of 


the Building, with Sheds erected over them for 


the Convenience of managing the Fire. | 

The Flues, which take their Riſe from theſe, 
are to be carried about fix Lengths, one at a 
fall Diſtance over the other: they are to run 
| along the Wall, and to come each Way within 
four Inches of the Glaſs Partition; but they 
muſt not be united one with the other, for 
that would prevent the Draught. | 

The loweſt Flue ſhould be eight and twenty 
Inches in the Clear, and all the others nine- 
teen Inches. This will raiſe the whole Body 
of them about eleven Foot from the Level 
of the Floor, and that will give good Paſſage 
to the Smoke, and very well warm the Air 
of the whole Diviſion. 

The Gardener will find no Difficulty in en- 
tering into theſe Proportions, or in reducing 
them to proper Dimenſions for the erecting 2 
Stove for any ſmaller Number of Plants; and 
he has thus the whole before him. 

The mechanical Part is better underſtood 
by the Carpenter and Bricklayer, than it can 
be explained in Words; but his Buſineſs is 
to ſee that the whole and the ſeveral Parts 
anſwer the Intent and Purpoſe : that the Frame- 
work of Wood is all ſecure and cloſe, that 
the Saſhes fit, and that the Flues draw well. 
Another Article will alſo require his ſtrict At- 
' tention ; which is, that the Smoak do not get 
into the Houſe through any Defe&tin the Work: 


1 


| this is the nice Article in the Bricklayer' s Work. 


There 
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ealily get into 
* well wrought, for as the Smoak has 
Returns r 
ready to burſt through the W 


where it is fo Win; and this would be more 


niſchi to the Plants than any other Ac. 
cigent. the reſt, the ſame Rules are to be 
odſeryed. in finiſhing, that we directed under 
the Article of the Green-houſe. 

| The Back Wall, and the ſmall Roof, as alſo 
the two Ends and the Stack of Fides, ſhould 
be covered with Stucco, and painted white. This 
ſmall Roof, which extends only over the Flues 


the Back ks ſtrengthens the "ory 


g 
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Place Tor © the Frame-work, 104 


Sept. 


ves 
1255 $4.5 Glaſs where it would be of no — 


ps and hs N Colour will be reflected 


r great Advantage; 
t up, as it muſt be 
Winter 1 very bad Weather, it makes 


N. little Light anſwer che Purpoſe. 
From the back of the Roof ſhould be hung 
k Covering © of toarſe Cloth, which will roll 
up or be der down by Pullies; and the ſame 

m che Frame of the Front Glaſſes. Both 
theſe may be kept drawn entirely up in good 

eather'; © but in bad they may be let to 
fall down over the ſloping Top and Front, 
to keep off too violent Storms of Hail, and 
W l and the worlt Frofts. | ſal 
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Of GLASSED BEDS. 


T the two Ends of the., 1 it will be 

very proper to erect two Beds for the 
raiſing Exotics from Seed, and the being 
other Plants of * tenderer Kinds ſo much 
of their firſt Growth, as. will make them fit 
for the Stove. Theſe may be of a middle 
Kind between the abſolute Bark-bed and the 
Stoye z, or there may be ſmall Stoves which. 
the ſame Fire may heat. 

They may, have ſmall upright Glaſſes in 
Front, or the ſoping Glaſſes at the Top may 
be brought down to the Foot-Wall : all this 

is at the Pleaſure of the Proprietor. 

Their Height ſhould be ſuch as to form a 
regular Part of the entire Building ; and the Heat 
they will require from the Fire of the Stove will 
be very little, becauſe being ſmall and cloſe, 
with the Help of the Fermentation of the Tan, 
they have a warm Air without any farther Aſ- 
ſiſtance; or, as in this Deſign the Fire-places 
are ſituated near the two Ends of the Stove, 
it is eaſy to give this additional Heat. 

The beſt Method is by carrying a Flue 
from the Fire-place of the Stove under the 
Floor ; but this muſt be ſo made that it can 
in general be kept clos'd, and only opened 


Þ 


. 


when there is phe 

In the Place of theſe ſome build Glaſs- 
caſes for thoſe Plants which, require Shelter, 
during our Winter, but no additional Heat 
and this is alſo, a very natural and proper 
Appendage in regard to the Uniformity of 
the Building; though the Stove is of very 
little Uſe in this Caſe to the Plants. 

As we have ſeverer Winters than ordinary 
ſome Years, and as theſe Buildings will be thus 
very near the Fireplaces of the Stove on each 
Hand ; it will be proper to make a Flue 
alſo under the Floor of each of theſe, to com- 
municate with the Fireplace, but to be kept 
ſtopt at all Times, unleſs when the Severity 
of the Weather renders it neceſſary to open 
it, to give ſome Check to the extraordinary 
Violence of the Froſt. 

- Theſe Buildings ſhould be made with upright 
Fronts, and ſloping Roofs of Glaſs, with a 
ſmall ſolid Roof behind, juſt as the Stoves are 
built, and they muſt in the ſame Manner have 


Cloths to let down upon them by Way of 


Defence in ſevere Weather; for Glaſs is but 
a poor Shelter in hard Winters. 


TY. 


Cautions in the building of S T OV ES. 


FN we think lightly of thoſe who affect 
to tell in what Manner the Bricklayer 
is to execute his Buſineſs, which his meaneſt 
Labourer underſtands better than the beſt of 
theſe Directors; yet there are Cautions in ſo 


nice a Work, of which he muſt not take | it amiſs 
No. 54. 


that we remind him. 


In the firſt Place, As every thing will be 
kept continually dry in the Stove, there muſt 
be great Care to prevent the Occaſions of 
Fire: and no Part of the Wood-work muſt be 


brought any where near the Fire- place. 
8B 
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Brick-work. of the F ire-place, and che Wall] Hear 
of * Fi we is a Space an{werable to the 
Saen e dit. mag bs dug out and, leſt 
rely Bote turning an Arch over it for the 
Support of that Walk. This is the moſt 


. Method; for the Heat will continue 


itſelf in a ſurprizing Manner through! ſoliti 


Subſtances. 


ſerve very well for the Entrance, at ſuch Times 
as it may be proper to open them; but in 
cold Seaſons they muſt be kept ſhut ; and 
there muſt be an Entrance into the Stove made 
in ſuch Monner, that the Gardener can go in 
without admitting much cold Air after him: for 
this Puepoſe the Entrance muſt either be thro? 
fome ſheltered Place, or very well defended 
by a double Door ; but the firſt: Way of coming 
iato the Stove from another Room, and not 
immediately out of the __ a is nes 


If chere be thoſe Glaſs Buildings": at each 
End which we have _ deſcribed, Os eee 
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In alan they ug Purtzn beute & s che 
neuen Trodat :of che County und in 
France” they have choſen Wobd r rhe! rafie 
Reaſon: let the Gardener! take Card that What 
ia the; Effet: of Neceſßty in theſe Places he 
Aves, nos.) follow here from Choice. Witii us 


] Coal, i vot only the readieſt at Hand, but 
The Glaſſes in Front- being moveable, hays ; 


the eaſieſt managed, and it has the Advan- 
tage of making leſs Soot CE either of the 
other Kinds; and nä de! ore 
eniformly. | 
ee eden Jovier Flves oaly, fn Places 
where Wood er Turf are burnt, ' have any 
| conſiderable Heat, and the Air is therefore 
warmed irregularly : but in the Uſe of Coal, 


| a 
and conſequently all up the Sl MP 

The' principal Quantity of Smoke that is 
made by this Fuel, lodges its Soot in the firſt 
Flue ; and we have directed that to be made 
ſo wide, that it is eaſily cleaned. 


| 


P. v. 


" Of che fler the PITS. 


Frer the Deſcription we have given & the 


ſeveral Parts of the Bark. Stove, the Gar- 
dener will. perfectly well underſtand its Na- 
ture. 

He knows that the Pits were opened for 
Tanner's Bark; which, in ſuch a Body as 
they are capable of containing, will ferment, 
and retain a uſeful Heat and Moiſture a long 
Time. a 
The Pots, containing the Plants, are to be 
ſet in this up to the Rim; and ſome, which 
will better bear a dry Heat, on the level Top 
of the Flues. 

Wo have explained the Nature and Benefit of 
Tanner's Bark in a preceding Part of this Work, 
and the Reader will therefore in fewer Words 
underſtand the preſent Uſe of it. 
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Let a Quantity of Bark, after the Tan- 
ners have uſed it, be procured for this 
' Purpoſe. Let it be of a middling Size or 
rather inclining to large; and, with every Load 
of it mix a Buſhel of Elm Sawduſt. Throw 
the whole Quantity up into a Heap, and let 
it lie thus for the Water to run off, and for 
the Beginning of the Fermentation. 
When it has lain a Week, let it be 
throwa into the two Pits by a little at a 
Time, and ſpread with Care: this Motion, 
which will for the preſent check the Ferihen- 
tation, will bring on, ſoon after, another, and 
this will come on gradually ; ; and the Quantity 
being great in each 'Pit, it will laſt a great 
Six Months the Heat of this firſt laid 
Quantity will very well continue ; and when 
at 
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Puſtz,hug.any off! the: common Trees of our own! 
Gch afford us proper Kind: the Exception lies 
againft\ Duſt of Fir, or other relinous Trees, 
which in Sf eonfrary. Qualiry,\! The Elm Saw 
duſt is boſt her auſe ef in looſe Texture, but 
Beech av Aſh will M .. | 
f the: Tan have been uſed a'Fortnight;/*tha 
3s, if it were a Fortnight out f tb Fob, 
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One Stove — 7 wa 4 hag rm Divi: | 
ſions, or confilts of two or more Rooms. The 
Extent won Fire Places neceſſary, and a 

trofs Bivinon of GlaG-work ſeparates: the Build · 
ing. while it conceals no Part of, it from the 
View; and' the two Rooms are capable of being 
kept in two Degrees of Heat throughout all 
Seaſons. 

The Trees and Plants are to be ſeparated into 
two according to their Climates and Na- 
ture, e tendereſt for one of the Diviſions, and 
thoſe which are a little hardier for the other. 

| Theſe Degrees of Tenderneſs we have expreſſed | 

in regard to thoſe deſcribed in the preceeding 
Parts of this Work; and for the others, the 
Places whence they come will lead the Gardener 
to make a fair Conjecture; and if he finds he 
has miſtaken 'in placing one of the moſt tender 
among thoſe which require a little leſs Heat, it 
is an Error eaſily amended, by remoying it into 
the other Diviſion. 


In each of theſe Beds, the Pots containing the 
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l. Plants: before the Tan in put into the Pits, that 
i Fitti of ics/Fermencation my be waſted; and 
c Flint bam i this Order, the Plants of 
hr hotteaſt Clitiatencwill Bouriſh in the Stove as 
If in heir axtiveConundy, All they waht is ſuf- 
ien Ait, aud. Spe of Ground; but with 
regard co Aire a great deal may. be admitted in 
| che Samer BG," opening the Glaſſes or 
che Doors; und it happens fortunately enough for 
the Curious, chat vrry many of the Stove Pens 
do not recfuire d great deal of Mould,” 

>" Dhe''teft"is all as in their natural Country; 
heir Robots ate ſurrounded with u- warm moiſt 
'Mould, which the flow Fermentation of the Tan 
aways "preſerves in that due” Temper with the 
Common Management of Waterings; and the 
Whole Air bf che Root is kept in a proportion- 
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the Barks and” the Top of the Flues will afford 
a Ridge on which many of the ſucculent Plants 
may be ſet; and where they will perfectly well 
| ' thrive. The Melon, Thiſtle, and the like, will 
ſucceed very well in this Place: they are Na- 
tives of a barren Sand, dry, and naturally parch- 
ed; and they do not require that Moiſture of the 
Mould about their Roots, which is eſſential to 
the others. 

| Theſe were the Plants firſt kept i in Stoves, ad 
for theſe the dry Stove, or that without Bark, 
anſwer' d very well; but it was ſoon found that 
there were a Multitude of other Plants, very beau- 
tiful and very deſireable in curious Collections, 
which could not be preſerved without Moiſture 
about the Roots, as well as Warmth of Air; for 
theſe the Bark- beds were invented, which have 
ſucceeded ſo happily, that there is ſcarce any 
Vegetable at this Time but may be raiſed in 
them; nor can there ever be Occaſion to make 
a dry Stove now, becauſe there will be always 


Plants, and Trees, are to be ſet up to the Rim in. 


Room enough in theſe for thoſe Kinds to ſtand 
dry, which will bear that Method. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of managing 


Tus plain Inzent of the Stove is to give, 
and to keep up an increaſed Warmth in 
the Air; and on this depends entirely the Suc- 
ceſs of the whole : but the Degree to be thus 


the HEAT. 


preſerved, would be very difficultly known, and 


more difficultly kept regular, but for that excel- 
lent Machine, the Thermometer. 


By this the Gardener is to give his firſt Heat, 
| and 
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It would diſcourage the — f Nm Going 
his Duty, to ul Spun hep cut by 
perform'd, was expetted of him. All that he 
needs to do is this: let him obſerve by the 


Thermometer, what is the exact and proper De- 
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Within it he muſt abfolhtely keep; I he go often 
into the Stove, he will be in no Dunger of keep- 
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Heat de upon actual Fire, that there 
is no, of loſing any of them this Way, 
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tolerable Temper ; for they can never be in good 
Condition, 


lively, unleſs the Heat be 
within the we have 2 * 


nder, and three 
en ee r 
due Regulation which we have laid 33 


general Management, and for the ſeveral Kinds 
in the Courſe of this Work. 
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repared, will. retain its Heat muſe. | 
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R A wen regte to" be* ne 8; but he 3s 
not to underſtand that we mean by this it it] 
require: to have the whole vanti f 5 ae 
Gut, And new Put in its Place. i 
The Effect of the Ferment: Höß wy, mould er 
and crumble the Pieces of Bark, W Po done, 
thi Heat ceaſes, The Fermentation effects this 
much more ily, When the Air ; Joins alſo 1 its 
Influence” on che Suͤrface of tlie Bed. 

For this Reaſon à Bed of Bark ways appears 
exhadſted before it really is z and more exha 
Tn Wa- 25 3 2098 

Therefore let the Gardener 11 what he <5 
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need, and provide no more: let him procure a | 


freſh" Quantity of Burk gui of 8 one fou 


of che original Quantity- 
When this is ready, let disenbsse the Pots, 


vnd pare off as much of the Bark at the Surface, 
ag the new Quantity will ſupply: this re- 
moved let him throw in the'' freſh Bark ; und 
with a three-prong'd Fork dig up and — 
whole, new and old together. 


When it is well mix'd, let the IT be 
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t Ellen, "and the, Pots 
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Theſe 85000 be che fix'd Wine for che great 


ration of refreſhing the Beds ; and for the 
| reſt of the Lear the Management of the Plants 
is compriſed in a ſmall Compaſs of Direction. 


the due Admiſſion of Air, and Refreſhment by 
Water: all dead Leaves, and decay'd Parts 
Plants mult be taken off, and thrown out of. 


due Regulation of the Heat, by defending the 
Plants by covering the Glaſſes in Winter, and the 
letting in Air with Moderation, wheh the Seaſon 
permits, will keep the whole in perfect, Head 


and Vigour. 
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u and Curtou Plants now in their Perfeckion. 


DOUBLE, CHINA AST ER. 


_— eee connected to a ſmall Head; they are 
Oftob. Flower than the China Af, when double, white, and ſpreading z and in proportion 32 
_ and well colour'd : and there is great | have Room. to, extend themlelyes, the Plant 


Fig. 1. Advantage in that it bears the open Air, and | flouriſhes, 
common Ground. The Quantity of Flowers, and | The Stalk. 1 18 round, and ridged ; of a purpliſh 
their Bigneſs, upon ſo ſmall a Plant, are Arti- Colour, very much branched, and two Foot 
cles of great Account; and we ſcarce know any 
Kind in which there is ſuch a Variety of Colour. | Liaves toward the lowet Part are oval, 
ing. The old Writers were not acquainted with angulated a little, variouſly indented, placed on 
the Plant. But of later Time all have named it, | Footſtalks, and of a deep blackiſh green. 
and all with great Praiſe, _ "Thoſe on the uppet Part of the Stalks art nar- 
The Character of the Afer Tribe is ſo ſtrongly tower, and have no Footſtalks; they hive ſeveral 
impreſſed. upon it, that none have miſtaken its deep Notches on the Sides; cheir Colour is a 
proper generical Name. DiLLzxIvs calls i it, Aer fomewhat paler green, aud their Surface rough. 
Cbenopadii folio Gnnuus fore ingenti ſpecioſo: an- | Thoſe at the Extremities of the Branches, and 
dual Oracle-leaved After, vith a large clegant Jai under dhe Flowers, are narrower yer, and 
Flowir. {| paler ; they are waved a little at the Edges, bus 
Linus, more correct in his ſpecifick Di- they Have no Indentings. 
Nin&tions, is under a Neceſſity of a a longer Name The Flowers terminate all the Branches, and 
for this, as the Species of the Aer Family ate | there are ſeveral others on ſhort Footſtalks, which 
very nutnerous: he calls ir Au. for — riſe from the Boſoms of the upper Leaves. 
| angulatis, . petiolatis, tahclbus, Ferminalibus In the ſingle and natural State of the Plant 
, dentated E on Footſtalks; and with broad. of a Series of violet colour'd Rays, ſurrounding a 
leafy Cups detminating the Stalks arid golden Diſk ; but in that improved Condition to 


The Root is . of numerous Fibres which the Plant . brought by moderm Culture, 
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"If they are drawn up weak, tall, and Ender. 
this Time, they/will be check'd greatly upon 
moving- amo the Air, and Inſects will ſeize, 
them; ene 
als, nor their true Shape. 1 
Ane in not u handforner Plant han 4 full 
China After, cover d with Flowers; but we. 
e for one ſuch a Thouſand diſtorted Dwarfs, all 


20 Miſmanagement, and this is Se, fit 
rticle of it in moſt Gardens. 
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by too nau i N but after a good number 
—— ſen Sr. Set, all that, offer. after- 
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whole Effort ;ofiiNacure will that Way de di-. 
rected to che filling. of the Seeds 3 nd this the 
Gardener isi to promte fambot. by clearing aveay 
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ghelf, cot d αιth Paper, in an airy Room... 
Let themolie at A gued Diſtance; from one ano- 
ther; and let themnbe, PIR once 4, 
Dayo'. 23130 vas yd nonsngrgmt. 


When they have lain thus © Edrnilahr 8 out 
the Seddk, und ſpread them alſo upon Shelf to 


hem lie n Weck, und dhe tie them vp in Paper 


and znnther, each being ſune the; ther has taken 
the Laut regular Method vf managing them. In 
theſe-Bigs they art ve kept vn Spring. 

im ut Nate of Marth det a Hot bell be pre- 
parole cem und cvering i five Tactics, with 
fine Mould, When it is of a due Temper, the 


let theſe Setus be frarter d oi with; kn tren 
Hana and 1 Wuarter of an luch of che ſatne 


the, Brd;9 JameiDiſiapcy about them, and giving ing 
then; frequept. mode tao WxNrrim . aο⁰ off tid | 


Bags :2they are in 1 Conditiom for keeping, till || Nature left ta her Chance for renewing it, 
che Sexfory of YoWirit, , und! in in Stute this better to ent donn à Plant on this 
Change ſhbuld be made betiveen one Gurdenke. | within, ons Joint of, the Ground, than to fu 


Hat gentle, und the Would wartet throtgh, 


Inches highs let this Bed be mark'd,, out, into; 
Sepuires of tu Inches Bigneſs/;. ad, in the Even- | 
ing of a clgudy Day, let the Plants be taken up, 

> good-Ball, of Moulds and Holes, he- 
ready open'd for their Reception in this nem 


m. be planted ong in the Centre of 
Square. Bünz! 5 mM! Dig „311 


: [1' 9varl 7 

Wet che Mocha be carefully, guthered. abows 
and Jet det have a moderate Watering. 

[Shelter them with u Reed-hedge to, defend them 


tig en from the Wind: and Sun till Tooted , and _— 


cooke this by-frequent moderate Watcrings. 

Every Evening let theſe be repeated, oy 
natural Shower do the Buſineſs for the Gar- 
dener ; and let him proportion the Quantity of 
watering to the Condition of the Mould ; it muſt. 
never be made . or pappy, eee 
en d. | 7 ' 

Once in Four| Days let Bd be 8 


| 


dry ald Harderfarthee.-' Turn! them often: let by a Hoe f and if any Plant among them appear 


blighted, let the injured Part be cut off; and 
*Tis 
7 
it do cominue in that diſeaſed State; there will 


a better Plant. rife; from the Bottom than could 
| have been made from the whole. 


Six Weeks the Plants ſhould remain in this 
Bed; and after that they will be fit for removing 
to the Places where they are to flower, 

Some Rerp them longer ott of the Garden, 
but it is wrong, for they bear removing worſe; 
and / the Flower Buds being form'd, the n 
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Pl. 55. 
Fig. 2. 


—— reccive at; mat Nm. 4 0 60 N 


Bed dug up two Spade 
and freſh. by 


Place by frequent Waterings. Though a ſhowery 


— — — 
—— — 2 2 2 2 


eri bet ce le ens A Bend e Miele 


various Colours, and gloving , eee 
grees of purple and crimſon dn wo whize, 7/00 
It ouſt be left to Names wn th Co-. 
ours; for, according to our Rule of-aemoving. 
at this Period for; che laſt Titse, chere in "av 
knowing what they will bee. 1 e ö 
Therefore when the Plants have had n Werke 
Growth in their ſecond Bed, let a. fine. warm 
Spot be, choſen | for them ip che Garden, and 4 
deep, the Mould: fine. 
{2 99-54 315: 208 en 


At the ſame Time allo, ler ſome, Holes: be 


I 


Tis 


Mould muſt be well cloſed about them, and. they 
muſt be here as at firſt, ſhaded, and watcr'd every 
Evening till: they have taken Rt. 
A ſhowery Seaſon is a great Aſſiſtance at the 


Time of this tranſplanting 3. but if Nature wich- N 


holds this Benefit, the Gardener | muſt ſupply its 
Time is à great Advantage, he muſt not defer 


they. will require no more Care than to haye- the 


Ground, between them at, all, Times kept clear 


Z 


— 


from Weeds, and once in ten Days very well 
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de Work in Expectation. of it; for on the make- | 
this laſt Tranſplantation in good Time, de- ö 
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back, Wong the choiceſt Flowers, The Plant, is |" 


of exalted Stature, and of cegular Growth, . „The 


Flowers are large. double, and in che proſens Rind 
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There ants gn Scargity.to place the Holly | 
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molt elegantly colqur dd. l fn 


The Eye of juſt Obſervation, will ſer its Beau- 


ty however frequent Obſervatiom waꝝ have dulled | den. 


thoſe of others; and, as has always from aur, 
rſt Knowledge af the Plant, had, it will always 
, retain, à Place m our Plantations... Wat W. 


The old Writers, have been well acquainted 


\ 


| 


| 
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1 Flower has two «Clips: diltinguithed © Octob: 
aaurding col their Places, by the Names oute. 
Kinds, and ſhewn in it che Characters of 2 ang imm u both are ee de Gard 

nne Gem to this he give the Name the Sed „ 15141 n; | o 

e Term beſbre uſed for the Yerviia- The outer Cup is r * one "inch, 
Mallow, but now appropriated to this Plant, | and des bightly. at the Edge. into fix Seg- 

n te ethers, wich conſtitute the Genus. mente, Which ſtand expanded. This is the 
nee he tperifick Distinction of this, | ſmaller of che two: the inner is in the ſame 

Fakis finma's- ang ien. : :Alcca wich deeply-finuz- Manner formed- of one Piece, but it is cut 

| „only into five» Segments. 

nde Flover is formed; of five large Petals 
united at their Baſes z they are obſcurely heart- 


faſhion'd, nip'd at the Edges, and _ ex- 
e Rove) and''a free — and then panded. * 


odl-kibw-rhe Plant in g hägbeſt Perfection. In the Centre r of Fi: 


Ph Art Denn laments, crowned with Buttons Ane 
off wh -Foddaery they are like Shape. 

<veptyiſioared; rough, and of an obſcure green. . The — anne in thäär lover Pan, 
r Stille isffoddd; erect, of 4 e green, 


and form a pentagonal Column; and at their 
VIM Müryr and feen or tight Foot” Tore dard looſe : they adhere to the | Body 
The Leaves on this have alſo long — ef the Flower. 0 


f; Hy Were general Reſemblance of thoſe |.--»-The- Rudiment of the Frute is rounded, 
om the Root; bat" they ate longer in Pro- und has a ſhort cylindrick Style, terminated by 
"+6-4theif”Bitalith, of i" paler Colour, | twenty or more; buſhy Heads, equal to the 
200 bete de ed or waved at che Body of the Style in Length. After the 
and e indented aner Wis! | Flower the Rudiment ripens into a. Fruit 
-derper docifibin2d hee | of a rounded depreſſed Form, compoſed. of 
he Flowers forrl*a Spike from a fit above | jointed Capſules, which, when . ripe, ſeparate 
[hls made of the? Plant te the Summit; a | and ſplit on the inner Part. Fill that Time 
ard more Length: they Rand thick, they are kept in their Places by a columnar 
ain in the various Appearances of half- blown, Receptacle, to which they are all fixed by 
-fall-operr'd 8 in che 'Bud'they | their inner Edge: each Capſule contains one 
-affont'n pleafing Variete JĨs Seed, which is large and . but 
T flt-blowh Flowers ate Eval to & Role 


. compreſſed, . 
in Bigneſs; and are of a delicate pale crimſon. 


The Student 3 chat 2 5 che F laments 
2 Tkodter Petals, Sich are fa and el dy, | "in. any Flower coaleſce in whatſoever Manner, 
* the ſmaller, which 6 


apa are is not to ſeek its Claſs and Place in che 
bolaf Bba in the middle, are thote' 8 . Syſtem by their Number, but by the 
And WF ar deeper ' the whole . ſpecio Condition of that Union. They form in this a 
dad Elcgark. 1 nn J07 5 Flower only one Body, therefore the Holyback 
his is the State, of the Plant in "the Con- is one of the Monadelphia; and the Number 
"dition wherein ent it in the annext | of them refer it to the Subdiviſion of that 
Igure 3, but there is among the Flowers an Claſs entitled P olyandria, | 
Almoſt endleſs Variety in the Colouring, and | 
the Quantity of Petals or Degree of Doubleneſs. Culture of 8 
In reſpect of Colour there are double Holl- ES DO DBA | 
bocks of every Tint, of red from purple, in | We have told the Gardener that the black; 
2 Degree that is almoſt black, to the paleſt red, purple, crimſon, fleſn - colour, white, varie- 
fleſhy Hue: white is alſo a common Colour, | gated, and even yellow Hollybocks, where the 
and there are yellow in all the Degrees, and Leaves anſwer the Character of thoſe of this 
ſome vari Flowers; but ig the whole Plant, are all Varieties from one common 
Compaſs of the colouring, there is no Tinct in | Stock; the ſame Seeds therefore raiſe, and the 
which che la 2 fine LT Hollybock ap- | ſame Culture brings them to Perfection. In- 
fo ant, as the pale crimſon | deed the other Kind, which ſtands ſeparated 
here teptclented 4 15 chere any 2 which even dy LI vs, under the Name Fig- 
is [O ſcarce as chis ig che full Degree of Fer- Le Hollybock, differs ſo little from this, that 
fection. 3 he ſuſpects it but à Variety; and the Change 
T he Characters dhe ee ares ſeek in a | of Leaves in Seedling Plants gives too much 
fingle'Flower ; they ure obliterated, or at leaſt | Reaſon for joining in his Opinion. 


Impaired 1 in theſe double ones; the 'more as they | However that be, it is certain all the others 
are more double: bat in the ſingle Kinds the | may be raiſed by good Management from the 
'Bigheſs of the Flower renders” all "the "Parts | faine Seed, and this is the Method. When the 
Uiſtin&z" and there is no Species in which thoſe | — begin to flower, let the Gardener 


of che Claſs" to which all the Mallow Kind | pull up all bad Kinds, that there may be no 


belong, can be better traced. Damage from the Duſt of their Buttons im- 
. . 


8 D pregnated 
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Pl. 55. 


Fig. 3. 


to. flyer, in their full Strengrh, 


quent Watering g 10 2, it. u 
are not n I 
Seed. 


Lat des be ryed up each to © firm Fey | 
lex, the Head or Top of the, Spike be taken | 


. 
perior Kind, and have ſufficient Buttons. of their 
own, This done, let the ,others he encouraged | . 
0 * breaking 4 
bg Fe 
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er 
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the Ground between them, 


em be gaſket 


2 903 to wnin 


off, that too many Flowers may not weaken | 


the Seeds ripening from -the firſt and let theſe * 
Plants: have all due Attendance. Let any Side 


Shoots that offer be taken off, and all the . 


men men 
Seeds. 

When theſe are perfectly ripe, let the Head 
of the Stalk be cut off, and the Fruit taken 
off afterwards, and ſpread upon a paper d 
Shelf. Let them be turned every other Day; 
and when perfectly hardened, let them be 
put up entire in Paper Bags; not ſhaking out 
the Seeds, as is done on many Occaſions. Let 
the Bags be hung up during Winter. 

In the laſt Week of Marth let a Bed of grad 
freſh Mould be dug up in a Part of the 
Seminary that is open to the Morning Sun. 
Let it be raked level, and lie a Week to fettle; 
then take off as much of the Surface 48 
will ſerve to cover the Seeds a Quarter of an 
inch: ſcatter on the Seeds not too thick; 
alt this finall Portion of Mould over them, 
and leave them to Nature. 

When. the young Plants come vp, Weeds 
will riſe in Plenty among them ; and they muſt 
be pulled up. The Plants muſt alſo be thinned | 
where they ſtand too cloſe, and after this the 
whole Bed muſt have a moderate Watering: 
Care muſt be taken to give this gentiy; not 
to waſh away the Ear from tw [Rowe of 
the young Plants, *r * | 


18 r both err i ore araTA * 
half 'aſunder. Po be 


la the Evening of booty Day let the 
Plants be taken vpz and, Holes being opened 
ſor chem in the new Bed, one in the Center 
of each Square, let them be ſet with Cate, 
taking them up with as much of the Mould 
4 will, come with them, 2 the Roots 


oſten till they have 8 Root, and after 


that kept clear from Weeds: this is all the 


Management they require during Summer. 

In the Beginning of Ohober they are to be 
tranſplanted into the Places white they are to 
1 flower, and this will Ae alſo to be done 
with Care. 


Large Holes _ be opened for them : they 
muſt be dug out deep, and with as much of 
the Earth as will adhere to them; the Fibres 
muſt, be trimmed off at their Ends juſt as 
they ate placed in the Ground; the Mould 
muſt. be well drawn up about them, and ſettled 
by a gentle Watering, which muſt be repeated 
more largely the next Day, and every Day 
after ward till they are well eſtabliſhed. They will 
flower there the ſucceeding Summer, and they 
ſhould then be - tied up to firm Stakes, and 
encouraged to blow boldly by frequent Weed. 
W breaking the Earth about them, and good 

aterings. 

After this there ſhould be in the fame Manner 
a new Succeſſion raiſed for the ſucceeding 
Year: 3 for the Plants never flower ſo ſtrong 
or elegantly a the firſt Time. 


Let not the Gardener ſuppoſe we are too 
varticular in theſe, Directions for the Culture 
of ſo, common a Plant. - The Method uſed by 
the Generality of his Profeſſion, robs it of the 
greateſt Part of its natural Beauty: the Seed 
is fown in Drills, becauſe tis eaſy to weed 


After this, as they advance in Growth, they 
muſt be thinned from Time to Time but the 
Plants taken up are not to be deſtroyed, but 
ſet in a Nurſery Bed dug for that Purpoſe. By 
this Means the Remainder will gather Strength ; 
and when they are of a Bigneſs to crowd one 
another, let the whole be tranſplanted: at this 
Time they ſhoot only Leaves. | 

The Hollybock is a biennial, and its Stalk 
for flowering does not riſe till the ſecond Seaſon, 

When the Leaves are ſo many and fo 
large, that they crowd upon one another, 
let a ſecond Bed be dug up in the Nurſery | 


between the Rows andi to ſave a little Trouble, 
the Plants are raiſed, cloſe and crowded, fo 
that they ftarve one another: after this they 
are tranſplanted at ſmall Diſtances, and there 
left to flower the firſt Time, that the Gar- 
dener may fee which are beſt. By this Means 
the Plants are never brought into a Garden 
till their beſt Seaſon is over; and where they 
ſtood to flower, they muſt have been poor 
becauſe not allowed. Room. 


The Roots never ſucceed well when taken 
up fo old; and they are brought into the Garden 
in this maimed Condition when they ſhould 
be taken out of it. 


two Spades Depth: let the Mould be well 


broken; and the Bed marked into Squares by | 


3+ 


have received from North-America. It is there 


2 


SPOTTED PHIL OX. 


This is one of the many fine Plants we | an elegant Weed; with us it is deſervedly 


raiſed to the Condition of a Garden ou 
e 


— 


Octob. 


— 


that we have named, which was wholly unknown 


Ob. The old 7 could not * it, for it 
Native of no other Part of the World but 


to them but it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that of | 


later Time it did not come more into the Way 
of thoſe who arched. thi heroes N 
the World. | 

Riv his deteribed it in his date 00 
the Hiſtory of Plants : he does Honour to 
Mr. Knits, from whom he received it, and 
who had brought it from Maryland: he names 
it a Lychnoides z and thoſe who followed have 
deſcribed ſeveral of the other Species of the 
Phlox Kind under the Name Lychnidea. Rav 
adds to this generical Name, Marilandica Jaſ- 
mini fore quinque partito foliis binis oppefitis bai & 
auriculit caulem 'utringue amplexantibus : Maryland 
Lychnoides, with a Flower-like Jaſmine divided 

into five Parts, and with Leaves placed op- 
a ſite, and embracing the Stalk wich their 
Baſes and Appendages. 

Linx us, whoſe ſtrict Ear was equally of- 


ſended with the unartful Terms Lychnoides and | 


Lychnidea, has given the Genus the Name Phlox, 
and he adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, 
Foliis cordate-lanceolatis Levibus: Phlox with 
ſmooth, heart-ſhaped, and lanceglated Leaves. 

The Root is compoſed of innumerable F ibres 
connected to a ſmall Head. 

The Stalk is upright, firm, ſimple, and two 
Foot high, rounded, ſomewhat rough on the 
Surface, and elegantly ſpotted. The two Colours 
which form the Variegation are red and green; 
when the Plant is in its higheſt Perfection, 
they are thrown together upon the Stalk in 
irregular Lines, Spots, and Blotches; when 
it is fickly, or worſe managed, they are 
leſs elegantly diſpoſed; ' and ſometimes the 
Colour is ſimply green, ſtain'd, as is common 
in the Stalks of Plants, with a little red at 
the Bottom. | 


The Leaves are placed in Pairs, and they 
throw themſelves ſeveral Ways with a great 
deal of Freedom and Irregularity. They are 
oblong, and moderately broad : largeſt and 
Heart-ſhaped at the Baſe, where they embrace 
the Stalk, and from thence waved at the 
Edges ; ſomewhat broad again near the middle, 
and ſharp-pointed, Their Colour is a freſh 
green, not dark but pleaſing, and they are 
perfectly ſmooth. 


The Flowers are numerous, large, and 
beautiful; their Colour is a pale but delicate 
red, often nearly white, and they are diſpoſed 
in a great irregular Tuft at the Ends of the 
Extremities of the Stalks. 

Each Flower has its Cup, this is form'd of 
one Piece marked with ten Ridges, and cut 
into five Segments at the Rim. 

One Petal forms the Flower, . but *tis fo 
deeply cut, that there appear as many as there 
are of thoſe Diviſions. 


The tubular Part is longer than the Cup, 


4 


narroweſt toward the Baſe, and a nelle bent; 
the of the Verge are five, they are 
large, rounded, and expanded. 

The tubular Part of the Flower muſt be 
torn open to ſhew the Filaments, for they are 
buried in itz they are five in Number, but 
irregular. - Two are larger, and one is ſhorter 
than the other two. Their Buttons ſtand in 
the opening of the Segments. 

The Style is fingle, and is of the Form 
and Lerigth of the Filaments, but it is ctowned 
with a three-parted Head : it riſes from a 


Ob. 


—— 


Rudiment of a Conic Form, which ripens into an 


oval Capſule, marked with three Ridges, formed 
of three Valves, and divided within into three 
Cells, in each of which is an oval Seed. 
The five Filaments ſhew the Plant one of 
the Pentandria of Lix N Aus, and the ſingle 
Style one of the Maonogynia. The Difference 
in Length of the ſeveral Filaments does not 


in theſe irregular Diſproportions form any claſſical 


Character, 


Culture of this Phlox. 


The Plant is a Native of North- America; 
perennial, and fibrous rooted : the Culture 
therefore is eaſy: No Care of Defence for 
| Winter needs be had; the common Garden 
Mould perfectly well ſupports it, and where 
it, js once planted, it will remain as hardily 
as an undiſturbed Weed. 

All the common Gardener does towards its 
Propagation, is parting the Roots at Autumn, 
whoſe abundant Encreaſe indeed, if nothing 
more were required than adding to the Num- 
ber of the Plants, would render all other Care 
ſuperfluous; but the Pupil knows there is 
Hope for Improvement, wherever there are 
conſpicuous Flowers: eſpecially when they have 
a natural Tendency to Variation, The Method 
of this we ſhall lay down, and it will ſerve 
for the others of the ſame Kind and Country, 


As the Flowers vary greatly in Colour and 


in Beauty, let the Gardener mark ſuch as are 
fineſt, and take Cuttings from thoſe Plants, 


Let a Bed of freſh and rich Mould be dug 
up for theſe in the Nurſery, and let them 
be watered duly till they have taken Root. 
The beſt Seaſon for planting them is the 
middle of May: they will be rooted towards 
the End of June, and they muſt remain in 
their Places till October; then let them be re- 
moved into their Places in the Borders, and 
let the Ground be kept clear about them for 
a Foot arid a half every Way : this promotes 
the ſpreading of their Fibres; and on this de- 
pends the Perfection of their Flowers. 


The Colouring of the Stalk is very apt to 


be loſt when the Roots are parted ; but when 


Cuttings are uſed, if Care be taken to chuſe 
a painted Stalk, that particular Beauty is ge- 
nerally preſerved in the Plant raiſed from it; 


and the Growth is always handſome; 


4. SINGLE 


keeping them in Perfection; in this and the ſuc- 


crimſon Stock , and have thert gen the general? 
Calture of the Plant, and the Metho# of exlarging) ! 
doubling, and perfefting its Flowers; as alſo f 


ceeding Chapter, we ſhall treat of the cuᷓ¹mmon 


ſweet violet Stock, and its double, e 


ſpring, the common variegated Kinßc 
The Student has been told; that Lin avs 


rejects all the uſual Names of this Genus. This 


particular Kind which Loyzr, and the leſs accu- 
rate Writers after him, called vivia alba & purpurea: 

the white and purple violet, und others after Bau- 
mur, Leucoium incano folio bortenſe: hoary leaved 


Garden Stock Julyflower. Linn. avs ranges, un- 


4 — . * 


75 — was e 


der his Genus Cheirantbus; and diſtinguiſhes it by 
adding, fokis lanceolatis, integerrimis, obtufis, incanis 


Niliquis apice truncatis, compreſſis caule ſuffenticoſo : 
woody ſtalked Cheiranthus, with undivided, hoary, 
lanceolate, obtuſe Leaves, and with compreſſed 


Pods with abrupt Heads. 


*Tis in its plain and fimple State we repreſent i 
in this Place; as it covers the Spar Shores; 


and as it ſtands unaltered in our Gardens. 


The Root is compoſed of innumerable Fibres, 


long, thick, ſpreading, and connected to a ſmall 


The Stem is woody, upright, two Foot high, 
of a pale Colour, and wrinkled Surface; and is 
divided into many Branches. 


The Leaves are oblong, and undivided, ſoft | 


to the Touch, cover'd with a kind of Down, 
and of a whitiſh or greyiſh Colour, with very 
little green. 

The Flaw cane. dll'the Buackes, [lm 


great Numbers diſpoſed in long, looſe Spikes : 
they are large, ſweet ſcented, and in Colour of a 
violet purple: but in this there is great Varia- 
tion, even in the wild State of the Plant. 


Plants of this Kind of the true violet Hue; others 
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nent Part of the two Leaves of the Cup, which 
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perfectly white: LoszL was jiiltified therefore in 


calling it indeterminately, white and purple. In 
Gardens the Variation in the ſingle Flower is 


IT eee ee 
ones it is without Limitation. | 


The Cup of the Flower is form'd of four little 


Leaves, and is of a [compreſſed Form; two of 


e e eee the others 
_ 
The Flower is compoſed of four expanded Pe- 
tals, broad, obtuſe, and W within che 
Cup by narrow Bottoms. | 

The Filaments are fix, e 
than the other two; this places the Plant 
the Tetradynamia : and as the Seed-veſſel is a 
Pod, it belongs to that Order which compre- 
hends the Siliquoſz. | 
The Shortneſs of the two particular Filaments 
is owing to their being bent within the promi- 


have that Particularity ; and there is in that Part 
adhering to each, a Gland, W 
rium of the Flower. 

The Buttons which crown the Filaments are 


ſingular in their Form, ſplit at the Baſe, ,andat 
e * 


of the Sea Coaſts, in the warmer Parts of Eu- 
rope; and we have thence deduced tha Method 
of Culture laid down in a preceding Number : 
this conſiſts chiefly in chuſing a warm well de- 
fended Spot, and adding Sea Sand to the Com- 


poſt ; to that Place we refer for the Particulars of 


the Management;; and need only add, that by 


| good Management there will be produced from it 
We ſee upon the Shores the Flowers of ſome 


the following, and a Multitude of other beautiful 


| Kinds, 


i 


| The Plant being in its Original the ſame with | 
che preceding, no Names of Authors need be 


brought to ſhew what it is, nor any Deſcription 

given at large; the Parts being the ſame, though 

render'd more bold and gorgeous by Culture. 
From a fibrous Root, as in the former, riſes 


a woody Stem, which at a Foot and half above 


the Ground, ſends out many Branches cover'd 
with greyiſh oblong Leaves, and' terminated by 
Spikes of elegant, large, painted, and very fra- 
grant Flowers, PE 


5. DOUBLE VARIEGATED STOCK JULYFLOWER. 


Theſe are compoſed of numerous Petals, which 
are oblong, irregular, waved at the Edges, 
placed in ſeveral Series, and ſtained with dit- 
ferent Colours, red, white, and green, in Lines 
and Blotches. 

The Characters are the ſame as in the ſingle 
Kind, but the Parts on which they depend ate 
often obliterated, .or obſcured, as in other double 
Flowers, The Culture we have given in a pre- 
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We have obſerved, that che Plant is a Native 
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ö e told. the Gardehet how il arranged 
the Mallow. Kind ſtand i in the Generality of Au- 
and bow much Freedotn Linn avs has | 
under a Neceſſity of uſing, to bring them ton 


Which are inferred in this collected State upon 
the Flower at their Baſes, and at their Tops ſe- 
805 and ee * Kidney-ſhaped But- 


frutex. The Characters that Author has eſta- 
bliſh'd are very Accurate 3, and oy this. 
; He bs to be told chat the common Name is 
as old as Cluffzs. He has called the preſent Spe- 
cies Althea frutex, without farthet Addition ; and 
many followed him. C. Bavninz arranges it 
among the Althee fruteſcentes, and PLUKENET, 
with many others, after him. 

Van Rovzu and Linxvs join in referring 
it to the Lavatera;z and the latter adds as its 
ſpecifick Diſtinction, c2ule fruricgſo, feli, ſubcerda- 
tis, ſubtrilobis, rotundatis, crenatis, Pipulis cordatis, 
pedunculis unifloris : ſhrub Lavatera, with Leaves 
of a ſomewhat hearted tnobous Form, round- 
ed, and crenated z with heart-ſhap'd Films at. the 
Baſe, and with Flowers placed one upon each 
Footſtalk. A long Name, but neceſſary, | 

It is a. very elegant Shrub. The Roots 
ſpread far, and the Shoots are numerous and 
woody. 

The Bark is of a pale brown; and the 
Branches are paler yet: the young Shoots are 

ting'd ſometimes in an irregular Manner 
with red; and cover'd very lightly with a delicate 
Hairyneſs. 
The Leaves vary extreamly in their Forte, 
ſometimes longer, in other Parts of the Plant 


ſhorter, but every where ſhewing a Tendency to 


a trilobate Diviſion by two deep Indentings, and 
a long Point from hetween them. 


Theſe ſeveral Diviſions are more or leſs conſpi- 
cuous, and the Leaves are deeper or paler, 
according to the Part of the Plant on which 
they grow, and to its Health and Vigour; but 
they are always irregularly and bluntly indent- 
ed, and have a light Hairyneſs; they are alſo 
ſoft and clammy to the Touch. 

The Flowers are very numerous, and ele- 
gant : they riſe from the Bofoms of the Leaves, 
two or three together in ſome Places, in others 
ſingly, but each of them has always its ſeparate 


Footſtalk. Their Colour varies, but in the moſt * 


perfect State they are crimſon about the Centre, 
and elſewhere white. 

Each has its double Cup, as is common among 
the malvaceous Kinds. The outer Cup is form- 
ed of one Leaf cut into three ſlight Segments; 
the inner is larger, formed of one Leaf alſo, 


but cut into five Segments; and both remain 


after the Flower. 


The Body of the Flower is formed of ftw, 
broad, expanded Petals, united at their Baſes. 
In the Centre ſtands a columnar Body, form- 


ed of the lower Parts of numerous Filaments, 
N 35. 


he is not therefore to wonder at the 
Name Lovaters being beſtow'd upon the Ai 


The style i is Qngle, 1 it is terminated | 
era Heads; and it riſes from a rounded Ru- 
diment, which ripens into à kind of orbiculat 
Fruit, compoſed of many ſmall Capſules, in each 
of which is one Kidney-ſhaped Seed, and which 
are kept in their Places by being fixed to 4 £6- 
lumnar Receptacle. 

The Student ktiows that when the Flamen 
in 2 Flower codleſce into a Body; the Claſs is 
determin'd by that, and not their Number : he 
will therefore ſee this Plant is one of the Mona- 
delphia, and the Number of the Filaments refer 
it to that Subdiviſion, thence named Polyandria. 


Culture of this LAVAT ERA. 


It is a Native of Spain, and other of the warmer 
Parts of Europe, and thrives belt there in a deep 
rich Soil. With us it bears the Winter in the 
open Air z but ſo much Conſideration ſhould be 
had of its naturally warm Climate, as to allow it 
a ſhelter'd Place, and as much Defence as can be 
given Things in the open Ground. Without this 
Care it lives with us, but this Way it thrives as 
well as in its native; Climate. * 

Very good Plants of it may be raiſed from 
Cuttings, and many have prefer'd that to any other 
Method, becauſe the Cuttings bear their rranſ- 
planting without Harm; whereas the 
after they have acquired any conſiderable Growth 
in the Nurſery, decay after tranſplanting. Bur 
this is only prefer'd becauſe the Seedlings have 
not been well manag'd ; either way will produce 


good Plants, but the Method from Seeds the 
beſt. 


There are ſeveral Plants beſide this which do 
not bear Removal when they are grown to any 
Size; and the Method we have directed for the 
Management of thoſe will equally ſuit this; and 
thoſe who try it will no more prefer Cuttings. 

The Seeds ripen with us perfectly in Autumn, 
and they ſhould be dry'd with Care, and pre- 
ſerved till the following Spring. 

In the Middle of March let the Ground be 
dug up two Spades Depth, and the Surface le- 


velled where the Shrubs are intended to ſtand : 


if in ſeveral Parts of the Garden, let a Spot of 
half a Yard ſquare be dug up at each Place. 
Scatter on ten or twelve of the Seeds upon each 


ſach Spot, and cover them a Quarter of an Inch 
with Mould. 


When the young Plants appear let them be 
water d frequently; and as ſoon as it is ſeen 
which is the fineſt, and beſt eſtabliſh'd in the 
Ground, let all the reſt be taken up, and the 
Attention of the Gardener be devoted to that. 


When only one is thus left in each Place, it 
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ke Lupines are a large Aﬀonment of Plants, | 
ſpecious, and of extreamly eaſy Culture. They 


are worth a Place in the beſt Gardens from the 
Variety they are capable of giving by their ſin- 
gular Form and Colours, and none deſerves that 
Notice more than this the talleſt and moſt Tpe- 
cious of them all. * 1 

The Generality of thoſe who have written on 
Plants have deſcribed it; they call it Lupinus 
maß r, and Lupinus ceruleus birſutus. C. Bavu- 
HINE, Expinus peregrinus major five villoſus cæ- 
ruleus major : the great foreign Lupine, or great 
blue hairy Lupine. 

Lixx us, more correct in his ſpecifick Names, 
calls it Lupinus calycibus, verticillatis appendiculatis, 
labio ſuperiore inferioreque integris : Lupine with 
the Cups placed. in Circles round the Stalk, and 
increaſed by Appendages, and with the upper and 
lower Lip of the Flower both undiyided. This 
Name abſolutely diſtinguiſhes che Species, where- 
as thoſe form'd on the Colour of the Flower, and 
other ſuch accidental Marks, are frivolous; for 
the Colour is changeable, and the ſame Seeds 
will produce red, blue, and white; nor are the 
other Characters of the old Authors better eſta- 
bliſh'd. | 

The Root is dee of many thick white 
Fibres. 

The Stalk is firm, upright, branched, of a 
pale green, and lightly hairy; it riſes to a Yard 
in Height, and is beſet with numerous Leaves, 

Theſe have long Footſtalks, pale, and hairy 
as the main Stem, and they are of the finger'd 
Kind: each compoſed of five, ſeven, or more 
Parts, which are join'd to the Footſtalk all in 
one Place; and are oblong, narrow, kan and 
of a faint, ſilyery green. 

The Flowers are very elegant, and are Uifpoled 
to great Advantage: they are placed at Diſtances 
mA the Stalk in circular Tuns and e in 

Succęſſion. 

Fach has its Cup form d of one Lat, folic; into 
two Parts, and hung with a ſmall Appendage. 

The Flower is papilionaceous, and regular in 
that Form. 

The Vexillum is rounded and ie and 


. has the Fate turn d back. 
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The Alæ are oval, and nearly equal "to "the 
Vexithin in Len z the con 9x, in 
RT . &y converge. below, and 

The Carina is iplic at che Baſe, and falcated 
upwards ; 
undivided, 

The Filamenty are ten; n; they are form'd intp 
two Bodies in the lower Part, zud looſe in the 
upper; they have a bend upwards, and five of 
them are crown'd with oblong, apd the gther five 
with roundiſh Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, and of the Leg of the 
Filaments, and is ctown'd with an obtuſe Head. 

The Fruit is a large compreſſed Pod, tough, 
pointed, and containing in one der numerous 
large Seeds. 

The Claſs is found by 3 the Coaleſcence 
of the Filaments : they are arrang'd into two 
Bodies, ' and this is the Character of the Dia- 
delpbia. 

The Number of the Filaments which is ten, 
places it under that Order, which comprehends 
the Decandria. ' | 

It is a Practice with Linn vs, where there 
is ſome other claſſical' Character, to make the 


Number of Filaments Lan Mark of a ſubordinate 
Diſtinction. 


Culture of this Grant Lupixz. 


The Plant is a Native of the warmer Parts of 
Eurepe, but it acquires its great Stature and large 
Flowers by Culture. It is an Annual, and is 
eaſily raiſed : the Seeds put into the comman 
Ground in Spring, bringing it forward, without 
any more Care than Weeding and Watering: but 
to raiſe che Plants in Perfection, We g 
allow'd due Diſtance. 

There is alſo a farther Article to be conſi- 
ger'd, which is the ſowing a a particular Parcel 
for Seed. We ſhall give the Method of doing 
both. 

In the Beginning of March let a warm, dry, 
and well ſhelter'd Border be dug up, and plant 
ſome good Seeds of this Lupine in Rows a Foot 
aſunder, and at the Diſtance of four Inches from 


| one another in the Rows. 
When 


ee than, the Ale, and 
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ä and water d; and 


When the Plants come 


N bs them beaded | bring 
when it is ſeen W 
Se e ee 
up, Jeayig cheſe Four Plants. They will, chus 
ſtand at a Foot aſunder, 
Piſtance for their flowering. 


muſt have frequent, Wateringz. 


Plant; and the Flowers will be elegant | whether 
in the Bud in their full-blown Perfection, or in 
the firſt Approaches to decay ; for the Colour 
often: changes in that Time, and the different 
Flowers upon the ſame Plant afford a great deal 
of Variety. 

We have obſerved, that beſide theſe Plants 
raiſed for the Summer flowering, it will be pro- 
per to bring up a particular Set for Seed : thoſe 


who are accritem'd* ro ſowing this kind of Lu- 


pine, will know the Reaſon. The Seeds are very 
ſubject to miſcarry : this is owing to their not 
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and this will be a proper 
The Earth muſt be 
broke about them from time 0. time, and they | fo 
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Theſe will ſhew all che naryral Beauty of the uk 
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1 as to haye hes PREP is to ſow the 


or that Uk in Autumn: a very warm 
5 muſt be choſen for this Purpoſe, perfectly 
Pd. from the cold Quarters, and the Soil 
muſt be dry. 
In this Place, in Auguſt ſow ſome of theſe Lu- 
Pines, and if there do not fall natural Showers, 
encourage the Shooting of the Plants by Water- 
ing. They will get ſo much Strength before 
Winter, as to bear all the Severity they will be 
expoſed to in ſuch a Spot; and flowering early 
the next Year, they will ripen their Seeds during 
the Heat of Summer: theſe will never fail to 


| produce perfect and fine Plants. 
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E be Conflruftion of the forcing Frams for ripening of F RUTT. 


HIS and the few ſucceeding Numbers of our 


Work, will give us Opportunity of enter- 
ing upon the particular Articles of the Gar- 
dener's Profeſſion, as we before explain'd to him 
all the general Management. After the Stove 
which produces the Pine-apple in England, the 
forcing Frame for the b forward the' more 
common Kind of Fruit demands its Place ; and 
will eaſily be explain'd to the attentive Gardener. 

The Trees muſt all have the Advantage of a 
Wall, and their bloſſoming is to be brought for- 
ward by artificial Heat : the moſt familiar Way 
is by means of Dung : it requires a Jarge Quan- 
tity of that Manure, and the Aſſiſtance muſt be 
at Times renew'd ; but Dung which has loſt its 
Heat, is not deprived of its Virtue. The Dung 
which has been uſed for theſe will anſwer other 
Purpoſes, and the real Expence is leſs than ima- 
gined. 

As the Dung is to be laid behind, chere muſt 
be a Glaſs-work in front of the Wall, and on the 
due Management of theſe depends the whole Bu- 
ſineſs. 

In order to ſet out right, the Gardener ſhould 
know that three Years are required to re-eſtabliſh 
thaſe Trees in Strength which have been forced 
by theſe Means; therefore whatever be the Quan- 
tity he intends to force each Year, four Times ſo 
many Trees, and the due Extent of Wall for 
them, is to be allowed for the whole. 

On this Principle let him begin the Work ; he 
muft chuſe a Part of the Ground which has the 
full South Sun, and is well defended from all the 
cold Quarters. Here let him build a Wall eleven 
Foot in Height, and cover the South Surface with 


— 
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good Plaiſter laid on ſmooth, and white waſh'd, 

This is a Method the Gardener does not know, 
but the Reaſons of it may be ſeen in what we have 
fall of "Stoves, and Experience ſhews its great 
Utility ; four Feet and a half from the Bottom 
of the Wall let there be drawn a Line as a Mark 
of the Border. Let this be well dug up, and if 
not naturally a Soil, let it be improved as 
we have directed on a former Occaſion. 

Let a Ledge of firm Oak Board be laid along 
the Line, or outer Edge of the Border ; and ler 
it be ſo thick as to admit a Groove, in which the 
Wood-work of the Frame of ſome Glaſs Lights 
may move. 

Let as many of theſe Glaſs Lights be made as 
will cover one fourth Part of the Wall; that be- 
ing the Quantity to be uſed at once: and let theſe 
be very well framed. 

The Breadth of each may be at the Pleaſure of 
the Gardener, for Convenience of moving, but 
their Height muſt be ſuch as will reach from the 


Ledge of Oak in front of the Border, to the 


Top of the Wall. 


At the Top there muſt be another Frame-work 
of firm Wood, for receiving the upper Edge of 
the Lights, and this may project five Inches from 
the Surface of the Wall. All muſt be cloſe as in 
the Greenhouſe, and Stove-work ; and there muſt 
be at due Diſtances, Ribs of Wood ſlanting from 
the Top of the Wall to the Frame, to ſupport the 
Lights from bending inwards. 


This being prepared, the whole is in Readineſs 
for Service. The two Ends muſt be cloſed in 
ſuch Manner as to admit a Door in each, and this 
muſt be made firm, ſtrong, and to ſhut cloſe, 
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© The common Horte Dung, with the Liter 

among it, is to be uſed for this Parpoſe ; and the 

ir requires is only to be throwtt up in 

a Heap for five Days before, that the Fermentation 
may be equal in every Part. | 

When it is thus ready, and the Frame is in 

order, let the \Gardener draw a Line along the 


Ground behind the Wall ; that is, of its North 


heat equally, Nope ee 
the Wall, and this put in its Place, piling it up 
as the other, juſt to'the Top of the Wall, for the 
Nature of it is to ſhrink down. This is to be 
repeated when there is Occafion, ahd this is all 
WW 
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Of the Kind. and Management of the TREES. 


HE Fruits proper for forcing are the early 

Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, and Necta- 
rines. Others may be planted for this Service, 
but theſe are the propereſt and moſt valuable. 
Gooſeberries and Currants have been recommend - 
ed, but one ſmiles at the Thought of beſtowing 
this Attention and Expence upon ſuch indifferent 
Fruit: it has alſo been adviſed to plant Straw- 
berries upon the Borders, The other Thought was 
only ridiculous, but this is hurtful : the Gardener 
muſt be caution'd againſt it. 

Nor need we add after this, that the planting 
Roſes and Tulips is a moſt falſe Practice. This 
robs the Trees of that Nouriſhment they very 
much want; and the Damage theſe flight Things 
do the Fruit, is muck more than their own Value. 
Ic is the Error of little Minds to do many Things 
together, not regarding that none can be done 
well in that Manner. 

We have directed > Method of forcing of 
Strawberries in Frames ; and the Flowers ſome 
direct to be raiſed on theſe Borders, will ſucceed 
much better in their proper Beds. 

As theſe are deſign'd for the early ripening of 
Fruit, let them be devoted only to that Purpoſe ; 
and the Trees being manzg' d well, and allowed 
this Reſpite, will thrive perfectly. The Cherries 
will be ripe in April, and the other Fruits at a 
proportion d Seaſon, 

The Trees ſhould be planted at ten Foot Di- 
ſtance. This Quantity of the Wall they will 
very well cover; and if they were ſet at greater 
Diſtances, it would only increaſe the Expence, by 
enlarging the Quantity of Glaſs-work without 


any proportion'd Advantage. 


When the Weather is mild, a little Air muſt 
be admitted, by opening the Door oppoſite to the 
Quarter whence the Wind blows; and before the 
Buds appear, gentle Showers ſhould be admitred 
as well as Air; but when the Seaſons grow ſe- 
vere, and the Buds are ſer, all muſt be kept cloſe ; 
the Heat of the Dung muſt be often examin'd, 
and well regulated, and the Gardener muſt go in 
at that Door which is leaſt likely to admit the 
cold Wind. 

When the Weather is mild, it will be adviſe- 
able to open both Doors, and give the Air a 
free Circulation. The Time of the Day for this 
is about Noon, and the Opportunity muſt be 
taken when there is little or no Wind. 

This is all that can be allow'd during the Se- 
verity of Winter; but in Spring the ſame Method 
mult be follow'd as in the Beginning of the Sea- 
ſon. In mild Days the Glaſſes muſt be a little 
open'd to admit the Air and Showers. 

The Fruit will all be ſet by this Time, and 
conſequently the Danger will be over which would 
have attended opening the Glaſſes, when the Trees 
were in bloſſom; for it is conſtantly found, that 
any Wet upon Trees in bloom, in theſe Frames, 
is deſtructive. 

The later Fruit ripens, the more Pains are re- 
quired to bring it to that Perfection; ſome have 
found three Times changing the Dung to be ſuf- 
ficient for Cherries; four I have generally ſeen 
ſucceed better ; and for the Peaches there will be 
required about ſix. The beſt Time of Pruning 
is the Beginning of OFober, and all the Branches 
muſt be nailed cloſe to the Walls. 
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Flowers and Curious Plants now in their Perfection. 


— 1. 


HIS is an elegant Plant; ſingular in 
the holding its Leaves through Win- 
ter, and worthy a Place in any Gar- 

den, though it do not come within the Rank 
of Flowers. Mor130n has called it, Faces 
Luſitanica ſempervirens: Ever-green Portugal Knap- 
weed; and DoparT adopting the ſame gene- 
rical Name, retains alſo the ſpecifick Epithets, 
adding another from its Stature, Maxima : the 
greateſt ever-green Portugal Jacea. 

Linn vs found in few Inſtances more Trouble 
than in the Arrangement of the Syngene/ious 
Plants, of which this is one. He has eſtabliſhed 
a large Genus under the Name Centaurea, and 
in that he comprehends the preſent Plant: 
he calls it, Centaurea calycibus, ciliatis, foliis lanceo- 
latis ſuperne-ſerratis : Centaurea with ciliated Cups, 
and with the Leaves lanceolated and ſerrated on 
the upper Part: but this laſt Character is often 
loſt in the Plant when kept in good Ground. 

The Root is long, thick, woody, and hung 
with a few Fibres. 

The firſt Leaves are numerous, long; nar- 
row, ſharp-pointed, and broadeſt in the middle : 
their Colour is a duſky green, and ſometimes 
they are ſerrated, but not conſtantly or regu- 
larly. 

The Stalk is five 3 tall, firm; and full 
of Branches: it is highly ridged, otherwiſe 
round, and is diverſified with Streaks of a 

Numb. LI. 


EVE R. GREEN CENTAU REA. 


browniſh red and green. 


Its Leaves reſemble thoſe from the Root: 
they have no Footſtalks, they are long, narrow, 
and lanceolate; their Colour a pale green. 

The Flowers ſtand in ſcaly Heads at the 
Tops of all the Branches, and on ſhort leafy 
Footſtalks from the Boſoms of the upper Leaves: 
they are large; ahd of a dingy red. 

The general Cup is ſwoln, roundiſh, and 
made up of numerous Scales, with the To 
edged with firm Hairs of a rediſh Colour. 

In -this Cup ſtands numerous Floſcules of 
two Kinds; not tubular and ligulated as in 
the Diſcoide Kinds; but both tubular, though 
of different Form. 

In the Diſk 'or central Part are a Number 
of Flowers; which have both the male and 
female 'Organs. Theſe are oblong, and have 
the Baſe tubular and very ſmall : the Verge is 


] ſwoln and oblong, and divided at the Extremity 


into five narrow upright Segments. In the outer 
Part of the general Head ſtand a ſmaller Number 
of Floſcules, which have only female Organs 
theſe are larger than thoſe of the Diſk, and 


have the tubular Part narrow, but gradually 


dilated, ſome what bent; and the Verge ob- 
long, - oblique, and irregularly divided into Seg- 
ments. Thus is formed the general Head of 
this Flower. 


In the Floſcules of the Diſk the Filaments 


8 F 


are 


Octob. 
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Oftob. a are five : 7 are very ſhort and delicate; and | Part of the Year, With us it lives freely in Octob. 


where near cultivated Grounds, remaining green 


Pl. 55. 
Fig. 2. 


| Scabioſa Hellata prolifera : ſtellate | Scabious with 


their Buttons are very long, 155 connected into a 


tubular Body. 10 * theſe nar by 0 
ſingle Style; and e 
Head with à fi 2 * Je riſes 


ſmall Rudiment of a Seed placed beneath the | 
Flower. | * 


iT 1 77 


The Floſcules on the Verge have bacher 
Filaments nor Style, Buttons nor Head; but 


e Seed, 
pro Bute te 5 0 [ Flower. ＋ * 


The five tubular Buttons ſhew the Plant to 
be of the Sygene/fious Claſs ; and as the Rudi- 
ments of S ande wle Temas Fiöwers fe 
always abortive, the Diviſion to which it be- 
longs is that of the Polygamig” friſtranes] In 
many of the Yyngene/ia, theſe Flowers, Thick 
have only female Parts, \hiye. them) compleat, } 
and the Seeds do not ripen in any others : 
theſe are the, Pahgamia , in others 
Seeds ripen equally after the Hermaphrodite 
Flowers of the Diſk, and thoſe female ones 


of the Rays: this is called Pphyg "74% 
but in this Plant the Form is — eſs, 


and the Rudiments of Seeds, un r f male 
Floſcules anſwer no Purpoſe dale dcr , 


pagation of the Plant. 


* Culture of this CenTavzza, 


It is a Native of Spain and Portugal, where 
it is too common about Vineyards; and every 


Ja off as ſapn ,as 


4 and requires no farther Care chan 


the Choi a warm dry and good 

| ins C. oY Grown, | ng M3. 2197 
The raiſing it is f s. "Theſe 

nipen very well with us, and ſhould be ſown 

in the Beginning of April on an open 

| of Ground: : when the young Plants cotne up, 

they muſt be weeded, and at Times watered ; 


ary ct Fan; ee e E 1 


Nurſery, eig them a Foot Space aſunder. 

In the latter End of September they muſt 
be removed into che Chick” and placed 
where they are to remain. They muſt be dug 
aut deep ay with a good Ball of Earth; 


and there mu 


| Revgptiþp, They ould. be allowed a Yard's 
| Diſtance, and the Ground being kept weeded 
about chem and conſtantiy refreſhed with 
rien too dry; they will flower all the 
creating Summer, till late in Autumn, with 
great Fron, 


To promote this, the Flowers ſhould be 
their Beauty is paſt ; 

except where a few rd left for Seeds. This 
ſhould be done once, in two or three Years, 
for the Plants flower much more Elegantly the 
* ſecond and third Seaſon than afterwards. 


| The Gardener underſtands by what we have 


had Occaſion often to ſay on this Subject, 
that this is the proper Management of all the 
large, robuſt, hardy Plants, — from Fields 


through Winter, and flowering the greateſt 


the Leaves lanceolate and nearly entire. 


4 ; 12 


This is ane of woe Plants. which. owe: their |. 
Place in our Gardens to the Singularigy of | 
their Aſpect rather than their Beauty. 

The botanical Writers have a long Time | 
been acquainted. with it, and though tha Man» 
ner of Growth and Flowering be very ſingu- 
lar, the Characters of the Scabinus Kind are 
ſo thoroughly impreſſed upon it, that they have 

all called it by that Name. C. Bayne has 
— it, Scabioſa ſtellata folio nan diſſecig; Dop Ax r, 


undivided Leaves, and proliferous Stellate Sca- 
bious. This laſt Name has been given it from 
the Growth of che youvg Shoots from the Baſe 
of the old Flowers, as in the common Cud- 
weed, the other from the! ate Rn of | the 
Flowers. | 

LIN XN Aus ia it as aha — to de Sca- 


bioſa Kind, and diſtinguiſhes it from the other 


Species by the Addition of Corollis guinguiſdis, 
foliis lanceolatis ſubintegerrimis: -Scabious, with 
the Floſcules divided into fivo Segments; and 


The rn is long, and Fs with —_— 
Fibres, 


The Stalk is round, — upright, bor, and 
covered with a _ Down, - © 


BROAD. LEAvED. $CABIOUS. prolly 


into the Garden. 


* 


The A are Abend in Pan hey þ have 
ſhort broad Footſtalks which ſutround the main 
Stalk! at the Bottom ; and theſe are larger to 
the lower than to the upper Leaves. 

The Leaves themmſelves are oblong, con- 
ſiderably broad, of a pale green, ſoft to the 
touch, a little hairy, and lightly rib'd: they 
are. broadeſt toward the middle, ſnharp- pointed, 
and lightly indented along the Edges. 
Tbe Flowers are large, naturally of a whitiſh 
Colour, tinged a little with green and with 
purple. Sometimes they are perfectly white; 
and ſometimes they are throughout ſtained 
wick a light Tinge of the Red. They are 
compoſed of numerous Floſcules arranged in a 
Kind of Head; and they are placed in the 
Diviſions of the Branches, and at the Tops of 
| the «Side Shoots. 

The Progreſs of the Growth is this: à large 
Flower appears upon the Top of the Stalk ; 
and on each Side of this there ſoon after 
riſes a Footſtalk: each of theſe” is decorated 
with two or three Pairs of Leaves; and has at 
its Top another Flower: from the Baſes of theſe 
riſe other Shoots, as at firſt Uſually two, ſome- 
times 3 four; and the Flowers ae lenge” appear 
Nein Il: fixed 


a large Hole opened for their | 


728 ined i in d or Clefts of the Stalks | it among the Diſcoide Plants, and the. Scabious Octob. 
—— and Bratiches. has been uſed to ſtand near them, if not among 
The general Cup, which ſurrounds and ſup- them, in the old Arrangements of Botany: 
"20 the” Head of Floſcules, is formed of nu- | tin the claſſical Diſtinctions of Lixx.vs being 
merous Series of Leaves which encloſe the | deduced from the Filaments according to their 
Recepracle, and are fixed upon it; the inner | Number. and Diſpoſition, this is altogether ſe- 
one are ſmaller, and the outer gradually larger. | parated from the Syngene/id, which have five Fi- 
Beſide,this each Floſcule has two ſeparate Cups, | laments with coaleſcent Buttons; and is brought 


an outer, and an inner, both fixed to the Rudi - | to the ſimple Claſs of the Tetrandria. 
ment of the Seed. We. have not, before had an 


Oppartapaty of. deſcribing the Scokious Flower : Culture of this a6. 
it is Gngular, and the Characters, though particu- 


larly plain and obyious in this Species, are the ſame It is a Native of the Eaſt, and of ſome of the 
in every Kind. The outer Cup is ſhut, folded, | warmer Parts of Europe, but it bears our Sea- 
and of, membranaceous Subſtance ; the inner | ſons very well in the common Ground; ſo 
Cup, is formed; of one ** divided deeply much Regard being ſhewn to its natural Cli- 
into; fiſti pointed Segments mate, as to allow it a warm Spot and a dry 
Each Floſcule is. formed of a ſingle Petal, Soil. 
long. hollow, upright wider toward the Mouth, It is to be raiſed from Seed, and this ſhould 
and there divided into five irregular Segments, | be ſown in the Nurſery : the Seedling Plants, 
two, ſmaller, and three r the large ones ] when, big enough to remove, ſhould be at once 
ſtanding outward. | brought into the Garden. 
The Filaments are four in Number, they The. Seed ſhould be ſaved from a vigorous 
are ve flight and feeble, and they are crowned Plant, and carefully hardened and preſerved 
with oblong incumbent Buttons. through Winter, 


The Style is ſingle, lender, and of the Length In the Beginning of April it muſt be ſcat- 
of the F loſcule ; it riſes from a Rudiment of Seed | tered over a new-dug Piece of Ground in the Se- 


placed underneath the Receptacle of the F loſcule, minary, and when the Plants riſe they muſt 
and covered. with a particular Scabbard. in the | be thinned; and weeded, and often watered. 
Manner of a Cup: the Head is obtuſe, and ob- | When they have ſix Leaves, let as many 
liquely nip'd. be taken up as it is intended to preſerve, and 
The Seeds, which follow, are oblong, ſur- planted in a warm Part of the Garden. They 
rounded with their proper Membrane, and | ſhould ſtand at a Foot Diſtance, and they 
crowned with their Cups; and they are fixed | muſt be weeded and watered as the other Plants; 
to a common Receptacle of a convex Form, and | they require no other Management : only that 


ſeparated by the Leaves of the Cup. thoſe, from which Seeds are intended to be 
The four Filaments refer this Plant to the Te- | ſaved, ſhould not be permitted to ripen many 


trandria, the fourth Claſs in the Linnæan Syſtem; | Flowers. The principal or firſt Flower ſhould 

and the ſingle Style places it among the Mono- always be preſerved for this Purpoſe, and about 
gynia. Pg two others, 

The haſty Obſerver might be apt to place 


—_— 4 


3. PURPLE TANZY-LEAVED ACHILLXTA. 


Pl. 535. The common Yarrow that flowers by our | tanaceti foliis : 
Fig. 3, Way-ſides, when Accidents of Growth give a | Tanzy Leaves. 


Bluſh of red to the Flower, would be thought, Linn&vs calls it, Achillea foliis bipinnatis 


if found in America, a glorious Acquilition to | Pinnis diſtantibus, utringue ſubſeptenis obtuſiuſculis : 
our Gardens. Achillæa with Leaves doubly pinnated, the 
'Tis to this Genus, among which he * Pinnæ diſtant and obtuſe, and about ſeven 
mixed ſeveral other Plants, LIxx⁊us has given | Pairs on each Rib. The Name is very ex- 
the Name Acbillæa; and the Species of which | preſſive, but Culture varies the Number and 
we treat in .this Place, has more Elegance | Diviſion of the Leaves, tho' they keep in 
of Leaf than the common Yarrow, and a little general. this Form. | 
crimſon in the Flower. The Root is long, thick, and hung with 
The old Authors have not been unacquainted many Fibres : it divides toward the Top into 
with the Plant. C. Baunine calls it in a] ſeveral Heads, and each ſends forth many 
lower and poorer State, Tanacetum minus album | elegant Leaves and a firm Stalk, 
odore campbore : ſmall white-flower'd Tanzy, with { The Leaves are long, large, and elegantly 
a Smell of Camphire. Tzxacus much better divided: each is compoſed of numerous Pinnæ 
named it, Millefolium nobile: the noble Yarrow ;- fixed on the two Sides of a middle Rib, which 1s 
and Moxison has called it, Millefolium Tanaceti | terminated by an odd one. Theſe Pinnz are not 
foliis. NovarT, Millefolium montanum purpureum | ſingle little Leaves, as in many Caſes, but they are 


3 them- 


purple mountain Yarrow, with 


—_— 


* . 
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A_ COMPEEAT BODY 


Ob. themſelves divided by deep Incifions in the pin- | 


nated Manner, and ſtand remote, ſo that the 


whole Leaf is extremely elegant. The middle 


Pl. 56. 
Fig. 4. 


Rib is ſofr, of 4 purpliſh Colour toward the 
Ground, and lightly covered with a grey ſcattered 
Down. The whole Leaf .is fix or eight Inches 


long, and has a ſtrong Smell not unlike that 


of Camphire, and with ſome Flavour of the 
Tanzy, which it reſembles alſo in Diviſion, 
and a general Form, | | 
The Stalk is round; upright, not jointed 
ſtriated and covered with a light greyiſh Down. 
It is red toward the” Ground; but in "the up- 
per Part of à whitiſh green. OY 


| The Leaves on this are numerous and very | 


elegant: they | ſtand alternately; with young 
ones in their Boſoms, and they are long, nar- 


row, and pinnated. The Pinnæ are very diſ- 


tinct, though cloſe placed; and though they 
are not divided again down to the Rib, as in 


the radical Leaves, they are yet deeply and ele- 


gantly indented. 
The Flowers terminate the Stalk in a large 
irregular Umbell, and their Colour is ſome- 
times white; but properly, and always when 
the Plant is well managed, a delicate pale 
Crimſon. YM by 


As the general Umbell is compoſed of many 
each Flower is in the fame | 
Manner compoſed of many Floſcules arranged ' 


| 


ſmall Flowers, 


in a common Cup. This' is of an oval but 
fomewhat oblong Form, and is' compoſed of 
numerous oval Scales, pointed and placed on 
otie another as Tiles. 

The Floſcules in each Flower are of two 
Kinds, tubular and ligulated : the tubular form 
the Diſk, arid have compleat male and female 
Organs of Impregnation z the ligulated are a 
Kind of Rays in the Verge, which have only 
female. 

The tubular Floſcules have a Rim cut into 
five expanded Segments. The ligulated Floſcules 
of the Verge are broad, expanded, and cut into 
three Parts at the Top, the middle one of which 
is ſmaller than the others. 

In the tubular. Floſcules are placed the Fi- 
laments; they are five, and they have ob- 
long Buttons which coaleſce and form a Cy- 


L 


— 


n 


of the Filaments, rifing from a ſmall Rudi: bag, 


ment, and crowned; with an obtuſe Head. 


In "the fetale Floſcules there are no Fila- 
bre rl there is road them a Rudi- 
ment of 4 d, from which ri A ſingle Style 
with two obtuſe Heads which turn back. * 
The Seeds ripen equally after the tubular 
and ligulated Floſcules z and they are placed 
on an oblong and ſomewhat conic Receptacle ; 
and "ſeparated by a Kind of . filmy. Scales. 
The Claſs of the Plant is ſeen in the Coa- 
leſcence bf the Buttons into this cylindrick 
Form! it is the Mark of the Syngene/tous Tribe. 
And as the Seeds under the tubular Floſcales 
ripen as well as thoſe with the female, the 
Subdiviſioa to which it belongs is that of the 
Polygamia ſuperflua. 


Culture of this Achill a. 


The Plant is a Native of many Parts of 
Europe, nor is limited to thoſe in warmer 
Latitudes, but it, flouriſhes beſt in them; and 
3 affects a looſe, deep, and not too rich 

To raiſe it in Perfection in the Garden we 
muſt copy this. | | 


The Seeds ripen freely with us, and ſhould 


be ſav'd with Care, hardened on a Shelf, and 
kept in Bags till Spring. . 

Let them be ſown upon a Piece of common 
Ground in the Nurſery; and when they riſe, 
thinned, weeded, and watered. _ 

In May five or ſix of the fineſt Plants ſhould 
be taken up, and brought. into the Garden, 
They will not flower the ſame Lear; but their 
Leaves are vety handſome, and they will ſuc- 


ceed better when they have only this one Re- 


move than if they had more. To improve 
them to the utmoſt the Mould ſhould be dug 
dut where they are to ſtand in the Garden, 
and ſome freſh Paſture Earth put in its Place. 
They will flower the ſucceeding Summer, 
and remain good three or four Years, but at 
the End of that Time it is beſt to have a 


; freſh Succeſſion ; the Seed of which ſhould be 


ſaved from the ſetond Year's Flowering, for 
they never are ſo perfect from any other. In all 


finder, with a ſingle ſlender Style of the Length | States the Plant is of diſtinguiſhed Elegance. 


m — 


— ͤ —möR—v—ᷣ—̃ — 


4. VARIEGATED ROUGH SIL ENE. 


Our Student is to be informed, that under | 


the generical Name Lychnis, the earlier Au- 
thors had brought together a great Number 
of Plants utterly diſtin from one another in 
thoſe Characters on which the Eſtabliſhment 
of Genera depend, This Linn avs ſaw: he 
reformed the Abuſe, and from one imagi- 
nary Genus, Lychnis, made many real Genera 
all truly diſtin, | | | 
One of theſe is the Silene, to which the ele- 
gant and ſingular little Plant, here deſcribed, 


belongs. 


It is mentioned by the others undet the 


general Name Zychnis, and the Diſtinction is taken 
from the peculiar Roughneſs of the Leaves and 
Variegation bf the Flowers. Dopon æ us called 
it, Lychnis birſuta minor flore variegato; a Name 
moſt others have adopted. Linn avs, refering 
it to his new Genus Silene, calls it Silene, petalis in- 
tegerrimis Jubrotundis; frufibus erefis alternis : Si. 
lene, with rounded and undivided Petals, and 
with erect Seed - veſſels in alternate Order on 
the Stalks. | ; 
The Root is ſlight, oblong, and hung with 


| a few Fibtes. 
2 
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OF GARDEN ING. 
The Stalk is round, W jointed, a Foot and 
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Octob. which are numerous Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, this Octob. 


half high, and divided into many Branches. 


PI. 56. 


Fig. 5. 


The Leaves ſtand, two at a Joint: they have 
no Footſtalks; they are oblong, obtuſe, largeſt 
at the End, and rough. Their Colour is a pale 
green; and the Hairs to which they owe their 
Roughneſs, are white, firm, and ſtiff. 

Toward the Tops of the Branches the Leaves 
are narrower, and they ſtand not oppoſite but al- 
ternately, and from the Boſom of each there riſes 
a ſingle Flower, 

At the Summit of the Stalk theſe Leaves ſtand 
cloſe, and are but ſo many Rudiments; and, 
conſequently, the Flowers are diſpoſed there in 
a ſhort Spike, or little Tuft; but lower down, 
as the upper Part of the Stalk lengthens by the 
continued Growth of the Plant, the Leaves ſtand 
much more diſtant, and the Seed-veſſels are placed 
upright, and perfectly diſtinct in their Boſoms. 

The Flowers themſelves are ſmall, but ex- 
treamly pretty; they are of a deep red, but 
edged with a Border of white, regularly conti- 
nued round each Petal; and the extream Edge 
is fring'd with a Series of ſtiff Hairs. 

The Cup is thick, and of a clavated Form, 
permanent, compoſed of a ſingle Leaf, and 
dented in five Places at the Top. 

The Body of the Flower is form'd of five Pe- 
tals: theſe have narrow Bottoms of the Length 
of the Cup, which have a ſingular kind of addi- 
tional Edges: the broad Parts of theſe Petals ex- 
pand themſelves regularly and freely. The open- 
ing into the Hollow of the Flower is defended by 
a kind of Crown form'd of ten Scales; two of 
theſe riſe from the Neck of each Petal, and this 
Corona is the Nectarium of the Flower. 

The Filaments are ten; they are pointed, and 
crown'd with oblong Buttons. Underneath is the 
Rudiment of the Fruit, of a cylindrick Form, 
and from this riſe three Styles longer than the 
Filaments; they are crown'd by Heads which 
turn from the Sun. 


The Seed-veſſel is cylindrick, and is cover'd 


by the Cup; it is divided into three Cells, in | 


Seed - veſſel when ripe, burſts in five Places at the 
Top. 

The Claſs of the Plant is ſeen in the Number 
of the Filaments; they are ten, and they refer 
it to the Decandria, the tenth in the Linnæan 
Syſtem. The three Styles refer it alſo to the 
Trigynia, the third Subdiviſion of that Claſs, 


Culture of this SilENE. 


It is an Annual, native of the warmer Parts 
of Europe; Spain, Italy, and the South of France, 
and is one of the common Weeds of their plough'd 
Fields and Vineyards. It is eafily raiſed in our 
Gardens, and though when ſown in Spring, it 
decays the ſame Summer after flowering : it may 
be raiſed by ſowing in Autumn, and the Plants 
will flower earlier that Way, and better ripen the 
Seeds : but the beſt Way to keep a Succeſſion for 


the greateſt Part of the Summer, is to > fow it at 
both theſe Times. 


Let ſome good Seed be ſaved from Plants 
which flower early, and ſpread upon a paper'd 
Shelf to harden. 

Let it be divided into two Parcels, and one 
Quantity ſown in the latter End of Auguſt, and 
the other the Beginning of the April following. 
Both Parcels muſt be ſown in the Flower Garden, 
upon the Spots where they are to remain, for 
they do not ſucceed nearly ſo well when tranſ- 
planted. 

When the Plants come up let them be thin'd ; 
and afterwards weeded and watered, They ſhould 
be left at about a Foot Diſtance, and thus they 
will flower in Perfection. Thoſe ſown in Au— 
tumn will blow early, and ripen good Secds ; 
thoſe ſown in Spring will come into flower when 
the others are over, and continue till the F Toſts 
deſtroy them. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſaved from the Plants 
of the Autumn ſowing; and particularly from. 


thoſe which blow firit, for they are always the 
ſtrongeſt, 


5. YELLOW ORIENTAL CORNFLOWER. 


The Gardener is not inſenſible, that from the 
common Cyanus, Cornflower, or blue Bottle of our 
Fields, cultivated in Gardens : there are many 
pretty Varieties in Colouring, and the Plant is 
much enlarg'd in Size. This is a Cornflower of 


a nobler Kind, and well worth his Notice. 


He is to know, that the Name Cyanus is loſt 
in the modern Genus Centaura; one Species of 
which we ' deſcribed firſt in this Number; and 
that this is another. The old Authors however 
called it Cyanus, and by that Name he has hitherto 
heard it called by thoſe who raiſe it. 

Mox1soN calls it anus orientatis majcr foliis 
oblongis fore luteo; and DodarT, Cyonus ortentalis 
Fiore luteo Hſtuloſo: yellow fiſtulous flower'd Cya- 
„ 

Ne 56. 


| 


Linn vs does not allow it to be diſtinct in 
Species from the great oriental purple Kind ; and 
referring that to the Centaurea, he adds as the 
Diſtinction of the Species, Calycibus inermibus ſub- 
rotundis glabris, ſquammis ovatis foliis ſinuatis: 
ſinuated leay'd Centaurea, with rounded, ſmooth, 
and naked Cups form'd of oval Scales. 

The . Root is long, hard, * and hung 
with numerous Fibres. 

The Stalk is round, firm, divided into many 
Branches, and a Yard in Height. The Colour 
is brown in general, deeply ſtain'd with purple 
toward the Ground, and on the extream Parts 
greeniſh, 

The Leaves are numerous, long, and of a 
aſky green: they ſtand at Diſtances irregugyyly 
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Octob. 


en the Sen - and den are deeply . hd 


.. divided; but in a wild Manner. 


The Flowers are large, and of a fine deli- 
cate yellow : they terminate all the Branches; 
and beſide their Number and their Colour, both 


which are gfeat Recommendations, they have 4 


very highly perfumed Scent. 


They are form'd as the Flowers of the firſt 
deſcribed Centaurea, but larger in all their Parts, 
and with ſmooth Cups. Theſe are compoſed of a 
fmall Number of broad oval Scales laid one over 


another; and the whole Cup is ſwoln toward the 


Bottom, and gather'd up in a kind of Neck at 
the Top. 

The Floſcules contain'd within this are of two 
Kinds, but all tubular: the greater Number 
are ſmall, and compoſe the Diſk ; the others are 
much larger, and make the Verge. _ 

The Fleſcules in the Diſk have cach five ſhort 
Filaments, with long Buttons, which coaleſce 
into a Cylinder: e 

a Seed underneath, and a Style: the larger, or 
Female Flowers of the Verge, have only the 
Rudiment of a Seed underneath, and that abor- 
tive. 


from theſe Characters; the coaleſcent Buttons | 
ſhew it to be one of the Hagenefs, and the abor- | 
tive Rudiment of the Floſcules of the Verge ſhew 


it to belong to the Polygamia fruſftranea. 


The Claſs and Place of the Plant are known | 


Culture 7 this Ctxravara, 


ſt is an Annual : Nathe af thb Balm Put! 


enough to bear the told of our Climate through 
the whole Period of its Growth. The common 
Monld of the Garden is too rich for it; the beſt 
Compoſt is a Mixture of equal Parts of this and 
Paſture Mould. 

Let fuch a Mixture be made in the End or 
March, — 04 own 
Garden. 

Let the Surface be levelled, and Seat rcd 
the preceding Autumm be fown upon this, pretry 
thick : when the Plants come np, let them be 
thin'd, and encouraged by frequent Waterings. 
They are never to be removed ont of this Spot; 
but from Time to Time the weakeſt are to be 


pelted bp, i! thoſe firoitite Plines Which re- 
main have a Yard Diftance. . 


Let not the Gardener think the Ground waſted 


upon them in this Manner: there will be more 
| Flowers on four Plants thus manag'd, than upon 


| ten in the common Way; and the Plants'them- 


ſelves will be handfomer, and ſhew themſeives 
the better. 

They muſt be weeded frequently, and the 
Earth at Times broke between them; and one 
Plant being marked for Seed, Care maſt be taken 


chat it do not echauft the Root, by producing too 


many Flowers. 
The ſtrongeſt Plant ſhould be felefted for this 


Purpoſe, and this is uſually the firſt that comes 


into Flower: the Seed ſhonld be gather'd when 
juſt ripe, and kept till Spring. 


Pl. 56. 
Fig. 6. 


6. 


Few Plants can better claim their Place for 
Singularity than the golden Cotyledon; nor is that 
its whole Recommendation, The Flowers are 
numerous, and ſo well diſpoſed, that the Cluſter 
of them never fails of pleaſing even the incu- 
rious. 


The old Authors were acquainted with it. Rax 


has copy'd from Moxisox, as he from others, the 
Name Cotyledon radice tuberoſa longa, repente : Co- 
tyledon with a long, creeping, tuberous Root. 
CameRaRIvs has called it, wmbilicus repem: and 
Van Roven, Cotyledon foliis peltatis : Coryledon 
with Shield-like Leaves. 

Lixnnvs preſerves the ſame generical Name, 
and adds as the Diſtinction of the Species, foltis 
cucullatis, ſerrato-dentatis, alternis, caule ramoſo 
floritus erectis! upright, flower'd, branch'd Coty- 
ledon, with cucullated Leaves indented deeply at 
the Edges, and thoſe on the Stalk placed alter- 
nately. 

The Root is long and thick; it runs under 
the Surface, and is brown on the Outſide, white 
within, and hung with many Fibres : from ſeve- 
ral Parts of it there alſo ſtick out little Tubero- 
ſig which fend out Fibres of their own, and 


GOLDEN COTYLEDON, 


run every Way; encreaſing the Plant. abun- 
dantly. _. 
In Autumn appears a Cluſter of beautiful 


Leaves; and in Spring when they decay, riſes the 


Stalk; this is a great Recommendation of the 
Plant, that it has two States of Beauty; for the 
Leaves which continue green during Winter, are 
remarkably diſtinguiſh'd by their Form and Co- 
lour. Eight or ten of theſe form the Cluſter; 


they have long Footſtalks, and they riſe tolerably 


erect, 

The Footſtalks are thick, fleſhy, hollow'd, 
and purple toward the Ground. 

The Leaves are rounded, but they are cut in 
deep at the Inſertion of the Stalk ; this not being 
fixed under the Leaf, but at the Edge within 
this deep Nick : the whole Edge of the Leaf is 
deeply and irregularly indented. Its Subftance is 
thick, fleſhy, and full of Juice; and the Edges 
riſe all the Way from the Footſtalk on each, Side, 
ſo that the whole is elegantly hollowed. 

Toward Spring theſe often acquire a rediſh 
Hue, and this is the firſt Stage of their Decay: 
in April they fall to the Ground, and fade, and 


in their Place appears the Stalk for . flowering. 
This 


— 
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'Octob. This is robuſt and firm, round, juicy, and fifteen | 


There are à few ſcatter'd Leaves on it: they 
are placed at Diſtances, and are of a Figure ap- 
proaching to oval; of a firm Subſtance, dented 

at the Edges, and of a Pea-green Colour. 

The Flowers terminate the main Stalk in a 
long thick Spike, a Hundred or more of them 
growing cloſe to one another; and frequently 
when the Plant is well manag'd, there will be 
thruſt from the Sides of the main Stem, two or 
more Branches, all loaded at their Tops in the 
ſame Manner with thick ſet Flowers. 

The Flowers are ſingly ſmall, but their Co- 
Jour is an elegant yellow, and in theſe vaſt Cluſters 
they are ſufficiently conſpicuous. Each Flower 
has its Cup, which 1s form'd of a ſingle Leaf, cut 
at the Top into five Segments. 

The Body -of the Flower is form'd alſo of a 
ſingle Petal, tubulated, bell-ſhaped, and cut at 
the Verge into five Segments, which turn back. 

The Filaments are ten; they are ſmalleſt to- 
ward the Top, they riſe ſtrait upright, they are 
of the Length of the Flower, and they are 
crown'd with upright Buttons, mark'd with four 
Furrows. 

There are five Rudiments at the Baſe, and as 
many Styles riſe from them. The Rudiments 
are long and thick ; and the Styles are of the 
Form of the Filaments, but they exceed them in 
Length, and have ſimple Heads. 

At the Baſe of each Rudiment there is alſo 
placed a ſmall hollow Scale; theſe conſtitute the 
Nectarium of the Flower. 

The Flower is followed of five Capſules filled 


with ſmall Seeds. 


The Number of the Filaments and Styles ſhew 
the Claſs, and Place of the Plant. The Fila- 
ments being ten, reter it to the Decandria of 
Linnvs, and the five Styles place it among 
the Pentag ynia. 


Culture of this CorvLEDON. 


The Plant is a Native of Spain and Portugal, | 


where it lives in the Cracks of damp Rocks, but 
it will thrive very well in the open Ground. Its 
natural Situation, however, may give the Gar- 


dener a Hint of great Service, reſpecting its | 


Uſe. 

In our good Gardens, there are Grottoes which 
make an elegant Appearance; and have never 
ſo much an Air of Nature as when they are deco- 
rated by proper Plants growing from the Crevices. 
This will be excellent for that Purpoſe, and it 
will very well ſucceed, if fown upon ſome good 
Mould laid for that Purpoſe, in the Openings of 
the South Side of the Work. 

For raiſing it in this Manner, nothing more is 
required than to ſcatter the Seeds upon ſuch Par- 
cels of Mould in Autumn ; covering them with 
a Quarter of an Inch of the ſame Soil, and upon 


that ſcattering ſome more of the Seeds, which 
are to be left naked. 


1 
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double Chance for it. 


In the common Way of Culture the Plant muſt 
have a very well choſen Part of the Garden to bring 
it to Perfection; and muſt in the ſame Manner 
be ſown upon the Spot where it is to remain. 


Let the Gardener chuſe a Corner of the Ground 
where there is naturally ſome Dampneſs, and 
which is not expoſed to the cold Winds, or too 
much Sun, 

Ia this Place let him bury a Quantity of rough 
Fragments of Stone, and fill up the Cracks with 
rich Mould. Let him ſcatter ſome of the Seeds 
upon this uneven Surface, and ſift over them a 
Quarter of an Inch of Mould. Let him upon 
this ſcatter ſome more of the Seeds, and lay upon 
them a Quantity of damp Moſs. Let a Reſerve 
of the Seed be made; and this ſowing having 
been perform'd in Autumn, let ſome of the ſaved 
Seed be ſcatter'd on between the Moſs, once in 
a Fortnight, from March to May. 


There is no ſaying which Parcel of Seed will 
take; ſometimes it is one, ſometimes another; 
and this according to Chances, of which we know 
nothing: from ſuch repeated Sowings ſome Plants 
will come up, and they will flower the ſecond 
Year, 

After this they need only be left to Nature, 
for they will take Care of themſelves, and from 
their ſcatter'd Seeds there will never fail to be 
a Succeſſion of new Plants. 


From this proper and original Bed, the Gar- 
dener may, if he pleaſes, remove now and then 


a Root into a Pot, or into ſome other Part of the 
Garden. 


The Plants will ſucceed in Proportion as the 
Soil reſembles that where they were raiſed, but 
they will be no where ſo vigorous as on the ori- 
ginal Spot. 

One Caution it is neceſſary to give the Gar- 
dener, with reſpect to this, and other Plants of 
ſuch uncertain Growth, as the Orchis and Sera- 
pias Kinds: it is that if no Plants appear at 
the expected Time, he be not in haſte to break 
up the Ground; for there is no judging how 
long they may lie in the Ground for want of 
thoſe peculiar and unknown Accidents which pro- 


tive Quality. 

In general, what I have obſerved of theſe Kinds 
1s, that thoſe Seeds ſcatter'd upon the Surface, 
and left quite uncover'd, ſucceed better than ſuch 
as are ſown in what is called a more regular Man- 
ner. This is Nature's Method; and it appears 
that theſe ſmall Seeds more than others, need the 
Impregnation of Air and free Dews. However, 
in all ſuch Caſes, beſide the Quantity that is left 
upon the Surface, it is adviſeable to have a Parcel 
bury'd at a ſmall Depth under it: for the Winds 
may blow off great part of thoſe Seeds which 
were left uncover'd , and if this happen, the ſame 
Violence will lay bare ſome of the others, ſo there 


| is ſtill the Chance. 


mote their Growth; and yet retain their vegeta- 


5 


There i is an Uncertainty i in the Growth of theſe Octob. 
Plants, and it is always prudent to take this 
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7E enter in _ Place” upon one of the 
moſt nice, and at the ſame Time, of the 
moſt important Articles of the Gardener's Pro- 
feſſion; much labour'd, and * worthy of much” 
more Attention ; but hitherto left i in | great Uncer- 
raifity, 1 
We ſee the Variety in Nature; which we 0 
dificultly procure by Art. 

The Meadows ſhew us frequent Inſtances ge | 
what is found ſo difficult in Gardens: 
Ladyſmock, and double Crowfoot, we have de- 
ſcribed in preceding Parts of this Work; this 
Marſh Marygold is alſo found double amn 
them; and ſo many more, that it wound be tire. 
ſome to enumerate all. 

Theſe Wantonneſſes of luxuriant Nature, we 
admire without underſtanding their Cauſes : and 
ſome have gone ſo far as to ſuppoſe, that becauſe 
Nature does ſomething in this Way, all we ſee 
is of her doing. Others ſeem to make eaſy,” 
what to theſe ſeems impoſſible; and upon the 
whole, there is no Point in the Art of Gardening 


on which the Writers are ſo contraditory, or 


Practice is ſo various. 

Our honeſt PAR RIN SON, who wrote to the beſt 
of his Knowledge, gives his Opinion flatly, that 
Art has no Power to raiſe double Flowers from 
ſingle: but that whatſoever is done, Nature alone 
has effected. That People finding Plants in the 
Fielg with double Flowers, have brought them 
into the Garden, and have increaſed them, but 


chat the original Stock is all from Nature. 


C HAP. 


the double £ 


have adyanerd, berefors. ix. 


tht ef 
p | ron wt 
On the contrary; the Durch? in ere 
feſs to know the Secret; and in their Writings, 
declare all F lowers may vo: Goblet 
Culture. bout N 
They affect to diſcloſe the Walde 
matical Terms, as Chemiſts of old ſpoce of che 
 Philoſopher”s Stone; and preſume tha chey hiive 
taught Adepts in the Art, that which een 
never knew. «Pat? iq, 
Ik is eafy to Tee that both theſe ſay ubs 
yet both" havr their Followers; even agaläſt Rx 
perience. duo 
Wie ſee in cntradiction th the Erol Witter, 
that we can at any Time raiſe double Stock July- 
flowers, and double Flowers of many other Kitids; 
from the Seeds of fuch as are ſingle; and we'know 


that a Thouſand Trials hive been made in vain 


upon other Plants, even by thoſe who boaſted 

that they knew the Secret. What neither Party 
1s 

gether. Indeed the Reſearch 200 a FRE 

common Obſervation, to have been purſued hap- 

pily in the dark Times of Science. 

Botany is now ſo much better underſtood, that 
there is more Hope of it; and from the now 
known Structure of the Parts of Plants, from 
Nature, and from Obſervation, the Subzett may 
be traced with better Success. ! 

The right Courſe will be, firſt to exami 
we fee in Nature; and when we have traced the 
Cauſe, then it will be Time to ive Techatie? ito 
Art and Imitation. ene 
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I. 


Of natural double FL O E RS. 


HAT we have ſeen in our own Coun- 
try of Flowers, naturally double, may 


- ſhew us in the firft Place, that it is rather 
Nouriſhment than Heat (the two great Agents 


in Vegetation) which occaſions it. 
Among the Engliſh Plants which we ſee with 
double Flowers wild, ten are found in Meadows 


for one upon a dry Piece of Ground. 


The ſeveral Kinds already named, are all Na- 


tives of our Meadows; and I have obſerv'd, 


that where they have been double, the Soil has 


been both richer and moiſter than elſewhere. 


Eyen abundant Moiſture will do it alone, for 


I have traced the double Ladyſmock over ſome 


'Trags of Land in the e of Fly, where the Earth 
2 


Earth danced under the Feet, as in a Bog; and 
where it conſiſted of that little underſtood Sub- 
ſtance, Turf : an Earth almoſt entirely without 
Mould. 

On the contrary, we ſee that an enrick'd Soil 
alone, has nothing of this Effect. The Plants 
upon it will grow much larger than elſewhere, but 
tis the Leaves and Stalks, and not the F ant 
which have the Advantage. 

'Tis the ſame Thing on abſolute Dang a e 
are Plants which will take their Nouriſhment 
ſolely from it, and they will grow to an un- 
common Size; but 'tis in the general Habit, not 
in the Flowers in particular, 


We ſcarce ſee or hear of ſuch a thing as 4 double 
Flower 
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Octob. Flower on the Dunghil Plants. That this 
does not take the Effect of intreaſing the 


Number of Petals, is evident in the Fields as well 
as Gardens; and in the ſame Manner what we 
have mentioned in regard to Moiſture as fo 
obvious in this Effect in Meadow Plants, is 
confirtned in thoſe of the Garden. 

The Ten Weeks Stock is à conſtant Inſtance : 
tis the Cuſtom to ſow this at a Seaſon when 
few Showers are expected; and as it grows thro? 
Summer with leſs Wet than thoſe Plants which 
| are ſown in earlier Spring, the Flowers are 

ſmall and fingle. 

The Gardener does not endeavour to im- 
prove them by Watering, for it has not been 
known before that it is the Effect of this, 
well managed to enlarge and increaſe the 

Petals of Flowers, but Nature often does it : 
| wet Summers happen, and in theſe the Flower of 
that Stock is always vaſtly finer than in others; 
much larger on all the Plants, and in ſeveral 
double, ; 

We ſee in this which is an Inſtance in Na- 
ture, though the Plant grow in a Garden, 
a Proof which all will own, though none 


have before attended to it for this Information, 
that Wet has a great Share in the doubling 


of F lowers. 


C HAP. 
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Let us conſider what this doubling is, and Octob. 
what are the common Operations of Nature 


in like Caſes, and we ſhall be the more con- 
vinced of it. We have ſhewn that this En- 
creaſe of Petals is from a Number abſolutely 
growing from the Receptacle of the Flower or 
of the Seeds; or from a Degeneracy of the 
numerous Filaments in other Kinds into Petals. 

We ſee in the Graſſes a Tendency to leafy 
ſpikes: Grains ſhoot in the Ear, and Leaves 
of the Plant riſe round about them in Places 
where they do not uſually appear; or they 
riſe in Tufts at the Heads of the Stalks in 
the Place of Spikes. 

The firſt is an Inſtance like that of the 
Growth of Petals in extraordinary Number from 
the Receptacle; and the other of vitiated Parts, 
for the Leaves ſhould have formed the Films 
and Huſks of the Ear. 

The Graſſes have no Petals, therefore the Re- 
dundance muſt be in Leaves; and the Caſe is ſo 
far parallel: but on what Occaſions does this hap- 
pen? Every Farmer knows. Tis not in our 
dunged Fields ; but in rainy Seaſons. - So much 
then is clear; that in the Work of Nature 


on this Head abundant Moiſture is the moſt 
obvious Agent. 


ses 


II. 


Of ripening Seed for double FLOWERS. 


NE great Cauſe of the ill Succeſs of thoſe 

who have attempted the Practice of 
doubling Flowers, has been from their taking 
up the Work too late. They think it is 
enough if they begin with the Seed: but we 
are to tell them, that a great deal is to be 
done before that, if they would rationally at- 
tempt this Buſineſs, We know how early in pe- 
rennial Plants, the Bud for the ſucceeding 
Year's Flower is formed. We have ſhewn 
this, ſpeaking of the Auricula, and have directed 
a timely Care for that Reaſon; for all Im- 
provement is to be attempted in perennials at 
the Period of forming the Bud: and in the 
fame Manner all doubling of Flowers is firſt 
to be undertaken, at the Time when thoſe Flowers 
are about to be formed, from which the Seed is 
to be ſaved for the new Progeny. The Foun- 
dation is to be laid there; and the Work muſt be 


Perfected by the Culture of the Plants raiſed 
from it. 


Every Gardener knows the Advantage of 


changing Seeds with ſome Friend on whoſe 
Integrity he can rely: the beſt Way is, in- 
deed, for two Perſons, who enter into ſuch 
an Intercourſe, to mark the Seed Plants in 
each others Ground at the Time of F lowering ; 
and when the Seeds are ripened, to take off 
the Heads themſelves : thus there will be no 


Suſpicions of falſe Dealing from real Accidents, 
No. 36. 


as may otherwiſe happen. 

We will ſuppoſe the Gardener poſſeſſed of 
ſuch Seed ; and that he raiſes his common Stock. 
of Plants by it in the uſual Way: it is no Mat- 
ter of what Kind, we write here of doubling 
Flowers in general, not of any particular Species. 

When the Plants raiſed from theſe Seeds 
have acquired about a third Part of their Bigneſs, 
let him by all poſſible Means promote their free 
Growth : this is the Period at which the Buds 
of Flowers take their final Form. 

Let him clear away the Surface of the 
Mould between the Plants to an Inch Depth 
or more, if that can be done without im- 
pairing the Roots; and in its Place let him 
ſpread ſome perfectly freſh and rich Garden 
Mould, or ſome of the Compoſt appropriated 
to the Plant. On this let him give a gentle 
Watering, and let this be repeated afterwards 
daily 'in ſmall Quantities. Always let him 
keep in Mind, that he is not now endeavour- 
ing to double for the laſt Time the Flowers of 
his Plants, but to feed and ripen the Seeds of 
thoſe Plants from which he expects ſuch a Stock. 

Let only a few Flowers ripen upon each of 
theſe Plants; and let not the Root exhauſt 
itſelf by opening more than are intended to be 
ſet for Seeds; in the common Way the Flowers 
weaken one another, and Part of the Seed is al- 
ways bad. 
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Oaο As the Seed which. follows; the. he .fixſt, Flowers, | 
— is. beſt, Jet theſe aloe ſtagd for: itz 
when /a3,,many: are opened (if the; Blanc. be of 
the many. flower'd Kinds) ast ate intended to 
be ſuffered to remain, let the nreſt be taken 
of in the Bud. + Leto the: Stabks che [tyed up. 


(eparate its and dry it 484ia look. —— 0000 

daged, cie it up in Bags, land reſerve it til —— 
Seaſon -of lowing. -. Jt there, be a large 
antity ſaved in this Manner; and rüf an⁰᷑ 

imperſect Seeds appear, among, them, alet them 

be pied, out, and-.thrown, πwã’'³Dp e e 


and tbe Earth, cleared to a good Diſtance round There is nothing ſo hurtful in che mniſing 
theſe Plants, and often broke wichla Has; and theſe Plants for double flowering, as the Quat= 
watered. 


tity, of had, Seed uſually, preſerved among tha 
good : to this is owing the Abundance of bad 


Plants to. a few fine ones. In the 2 we 


the Stec th be managed; 


Let the Growth of the Seed be well watched, 
and let it remain no longer on the Plant chan 


| all of che full Ste. mf K Ine base 
then ſpread it on a Shelf or Table in an airy much fewer; and the 3 Growth more pro- 


Place; and when it is well dryed in the Pods, mifing, tobuſt, and . 
| 9 YNASO AR 
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ſet the Seeds de Wat very thioly; and bet 4 
Htrle Meuld be fifted "over them? 4 Stra w' 
Breadth is in moſt Cafes ſüfficient: büt this 
muſt be according to the Nature of the Flafts. 
which we Rave „ d alrkady. 

When the Seeds are coVeréd, let à fe 19 
| Parcel be ſcattered upon ** Jurfuer, 4d Nef 
uncovered: this thould be « ſmaller Quantity 
| than the firſt; and both "together ſhould 'nor 
de fo much by half as what” is commonly 


uſed for an equal Space of Ground! The 
| Gardener) will remember, that all the Seed is 


541 02 7 10 
E write for thoſe who dare e 
Improvement upon rational Principles 
and hall not ſuppoſe they” will grudge the 
neceſſary Quantity of Ground. 7390 
As we have directed a large Parcel of 
Seed to be ſowed, we ſhall adviſe a much 
acer Extent of Bed to be prepared for it, 
hen is uſually judged neceſſary; twice or hiee 
Times the uſual Allowance ; for in the com- 
men Way, Plants, whoſe full Vigour is ex- 
pected in their ſucceeding Growth, are ſtinted 
and ſtarved by crowding upon one another. 


Let a Part of the Semimary be choſbin chat is | 


oßet to the South-Eaſt, that” has 'a gentle Aſ- 
cen, and through which the Al blows frectyn 

wh not from the cold Quarters. Let chere 
be no Shade ef Building, or Drip ef Trees; 


| afterwards; 14 


choſce, perſect, und Re to” grow; this makes 


| the lefs needful; and” there: will not be that 


Abundance of bad Plants to be removed 


$03 us 2294 0 


Three er e nden as they were 


De 


ne dürge Planth* ncar, nor any thing to take || put inte the Ground but an the fourth gie 
the Nouriſhment from the Seedlings.” 57 © 


che whole Beds à regular and gentle Watering 3 
Let ſuch 2 Pirte af Ground be marked but anck let this be, from that Time for wurd, re- 
a We have mentioned, and the Mould my * peated 3 third Duy, except when nene 
half a Spade Depth. nit hard 29 prevent. Hrn se ne, nnr e 
Bring in Soil ſtom ſome Heap of: Compoſt acf Alen, Rains come” in the mean „ine, 
fuited-To the Nature of the Plant. Let it be the Beds muſt be defended” by a Mar" bung 
ſuch as has lain eiglit or ten Months, and _ over them at ſome: Diſtance: this may be done 
had nothing growing upon it. by faſtening one End to "ſtrong Frame of 
Loet as much of this be brought into che | conſiderable Height at the back” of cath Bed, 
Place as will raiſe a Bed a full Spade Depth'or | and drawing the Mat to the Ground at the 
fomething more; and let this be carefully laid | Foot: ſupporting it in the Mid-way in three 
in a ſloping Form; the Baclæ or higheſt Part | or” four Places by Stakes. Something of this 
of che Bed being to the North-Weſt, and] Kind muſt always be in Readinefs for Uſe: 
the Slope to the Expoſure, | One Inch in ſeven tis nevet wanted except in Caſe of ſevere 
Foot is about the proper Meaſure ; ſo that in | Showers, but if the Beds were left abſolutely 
a Bed of twenty-one Foot, which is a convenient | expoſed to them, whether it were while the 
Lengtk, there will be a Deſcent of three Inches. Seed was ſhobting, of when the young Plants 
The whole Piece being thus made into one | were up, the Deſtruction would be very great, 
broad Bed, is to be divided into ſeveral by | the Progreſs of the Growth would be inter- 
Alleys running up the Length of it. Theſe! rupted in them all, and many would be waſhed 
mould be opened at five Foot Diſtance, and | out of the Ground. 
be juſt ſo broad as to give Room for walking | With this Caution they will be eaſily ſecured 
up and down; to obſerye the Condition of the | from great Showers, and the more gentle 
Flaute and perform. the neceſſary 3 refreſh them, and be only beneficial. .. 
„ theſe Beds, thus divided and by, When the Plants, appear, let .it be Sn 
| T7 
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Otob, if — ale any 8 ſo cloſe as to hurt 


— der another. If that be the Caſe let them 
be thinned, and thöſe which arc taken up 


be: planted in another Bed, not among theſe. 
Let no Weed riſe upon this Bed: let the 
Plants be conſtantly watered every Afternoon, 
and let this be done with a fine nos'd Pot, 
which” has no Cracks or Flaws: the Water 


FN ep from” ic in che Menger of a vey | 
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HEN the young * in the Seed - bed 
have ſome Strength, let a new Set of 


Beds be prepared for them, of twice the Big 


neſs of the firſt; and let great Care be taken 
of theſe, for it is there they\ are ta flower 
Let the Ground be choſen in a like Part of 
the Seminary; but à little more open to the 
Eaſt, and let the Shape of the Seeds be marked 
by Lines, and the Gt) dug away a full 
Spade Dept. 1 05 


ib 


. 


the Bottom, and beat down flat, hut lightly 
with the back of ry Spade.. . 

Let the Alleys remain kd Toh and the | 
Space of the Bed be filled deep with another | 
Parcel.-of, Compoſt. This muſt not be from | 
the; ſame Heap with- the firſt, but from one 
of the ſame general Nature, and more rich. 

The Gardener, who has conſidered the pro- 
ecding Part of this Work, will very well un- 
denſtand this Diſtinction: and if he have oh- 
ſerved to prepare the ſeveral Compoſts, he 
will, be../yery ready for the Practice. If the 
Plant he is raiſing be one of thoſe which re- 
quire a light loaſe Soil, there are ſeveral Campoſts 
of that Kind; and he ſhould chuſe for theſe Beds, 
or in Time make for them, one which is of the 
ſame general Nature with that firſt uſed, though 
of different Ingredients; and chat with the ſame 
general Qualities is more fertile. 

Let the Beds be made up with hos Spade 
and half deep; and let the whole, inſtead of a 
Slape, i be of a rounded Form. 

The ttue Method is to pare away the Sides 
when the, Bottom is cleared, that the Head 
of the Work may be rounding: like a Gravel 
Walk in a Garden; then the Clippings of Stone 
are to be nee oy } over: that Surface, 
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without Danger! They are to be tranſplanted 
only once ; therefore let it be done with Care. 
And as théy have been ſown thin, they may 
without Damage ſtand to take a due Growth 


'firſt/: The right Management of this Removal 
is of great ö bi 


PRADLATECS, 


fo that they will alſo be of a rounded Form 
of the general Bottom ; and after this the Com- 
poſt is to be ſpread regularly, and the whole 
Bed made a little rounded on the Top. 
| This done, let it be divided by Lines length- 
way and acroſs, and theſe according to the 
Bigneſs of the Plants, farther aſunder, or neaperg 
but for no Kind they ſhould be left thirteen 
Inches diſtant; that there may be Room to clear 
between them. 

In the Spots where the Lines croſs one another, 

open Holes, and chuſe a favourable Seaſon for 
the removing the Plants: let it be done in the 
Evening. and let the Weather be cloudy, and 
the Wind in the South, or nearly ſo. All cannot 
be done in one Evening; but this is the proper 
| Weather, and if the Seaſon vary, the Work 
muſt be ſuſpended. 
Ia taking up the Plants, let Care be uſed not 
| to injure their Roots. Let the ſecond Beds be 
near the firſt, that the Fibres may not ſuffer 
by the Air in carrying from ane to the other, 
and. let no more of the old Mould be taken up 
with them, than hangs juſt about the Head 
of the Root. 

Let the Extremities of the F ibres be 8 
off before the Plant is ſet in its new Place, 
and let it be fixed upright, and the ae 
be carefully gathered round it. 

When as many are planted as can be done con- 
veniently in one Evening, let them have mode - 
rate Watering; and be open to the Night 
Air: but an Hour after Sun- riſe, draw a Mat or a 
Canvaſs at a Diſtance over them to ſhade them 
from the Sun ; and let this remain over them 
till the Time of watering them again in the 
Evening. In this Manner let all the Plants 
be got into their new Bed. 


—— — — — ** 


CHA p. 9 
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s. we treat was in the general, and have 
only in View the doubling of Flowers, it is 


needful to obſerve, © that according to the dif. 
2 


ferent Nature of the Plants, they will requite 
more or fewer Repetitions of the ſame Ma- 
nagement while in this ſecond Bed; but it 

depends 


gentle Shower. Thus let the young Plants ſtand Octob. 
till they are in à Condition to be removed 
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Oftob, depends upon the ſame Principle, the ſupplying 


—— them well with Nouriſhment, and the changing 
the Soil. 

We will ſuppoſe 4 be of the 
which are ſown ring, take their 
during the Summer, flower the lr ng 
Seaſon. Theſe require three careful Dreſſings; as 


- . we ſhall now lay down the Rules: and all 


that is required farther, for thoſe which are I} 


longer before they come to flower, is, that 
they muſt have the ſarpe Care;repeded 

each Year. For the Kinds we ſuppoſe, which | 
are thoſe ſown in the Spring, in order to their 
flowering the following Summer, this is the 


Management. 


1 


Bed than thoſe can who ſow them too thick, or 
than thoſe who intend to remove them ſeveral 
Times, a great deal of Care is to be taken 
of them in the planting out into their ſecond 
Bed. They muſt be ſhaded with the Mats | 
will perfectly rooted, and after that they are 
to be left to take their remaining Summers 
Growth without any farther Aſſiſtance, than 
careful Weeding, breaking the Ground at Times 
berween them, and watering according to the 
Weather. 

In this Manner they are to ſtand the Summer; 


made for aſſiſting them at thoſe Periods when 


2 war | 


' riety. of the ſeveral Soils will 


following 
Manner. 


82 End of Septemby 1 the Sörköce 
of the Beds b d away, o drawn off with 
a Hoe to the Depth of one Inch; obſerving 
to work tenderly juſt about the Stems of the 
Plants. In the Place of this let the Gardener 
bring in * much of the Heap numbered 
vil raiſe they an Inch higher 
fi. hs or. bride blk lb twin ak 
Quantity round the Stem of each particular 


| Plant. e Quantity will be thus an, Iach 


und half every. where elſe; and two Inches or 
As we let them grow larger in the Seed 1 


more about the Stems of the Plants. 
bn is to remain all Winter. It will by 
the additional Thickneſs defend the Roots againſt 
the Froſt, and it will ſerve in the Place of a 
Tranſplantation, by giving a new Soil about 
the upper Roots,. while the Plants are ;kepy 
from any Check * the lower, which continue 


unremoved. 


In the innig of Spring, ne the Plants 


are about to make their firſt Effort, toward 
nne 
ſomewhat mote of the whole Sürface of the Bed; 
and in the ſame careful nnen 


er citing tr arte Fete when | hv 


they are taking their laſt Growth, and ſetting | 
for Flower. 

Toward the latter End of September they muſt 
have one Refreſhment; and in che ſucceeding Spring 
and Summer two more. The Compoſts for theſe 
Services muſt be prepared now, and they muſt be 
all made to vary in ſome Degree from one ario- 


ther, though all muſt be of the ſame general 


Nature. The longer theſe Compoſts lie to mel- 
low the better, therefore it will be right to pre- 


pare the there; Flegps ene 


done in this Manner. 

Let a Quantity of Compoſt be taken from ſome | 
Heap of a proper Quality; though different in | 
the Iugredients from that uſed for making the | 
laſt Bed. Let this be divided into three Par- 
cels; and let a Stick with a Figure be pre- 
pared to fer upright in each, that the Gar. 
dener may know which is which. 

With the firſt Parcel let him mix fine River 
Mud in the Proportion of one half: that is, 


let che Heap be compoſed of equal Parts of 


the Compoſt and of the Mug, and marked 
ad we have directed, Number one. 

Wich the ſecond Parcel let him mix Wood- 
pile Earth in the Proportion of one third Part, 
and let chis be mixed up. well, and marked Num- 
ber two. 

With the third Parcel let him mix old Cow 
Dung in the Quantity of one fourth Part. 
Let theſe alſo be well worked together, and 
marked Number three, 

This ſhould be done early in Summer; chere 


is no- Expence in it, and very little Trouble, | 


and the Conſequence, will. be, that all- lying in 
Readineſs the Work will be eaſy; and the Va- 


This will take off all the Compoſt laſt laid 
for it will by this Time be ſhrunk within 
= Compaſs. Ia the Place of this ſpread 
on as much from the Heap Number two, as 
will raiſe the Bed half an Inch above the 
former Level; and from Time to Time, as 
the Spring advances, water the Ground. 
-« Laſtly, when the Buds for flowering are ſeen 
upon the Plants, take off the Surface once again, 
and fill up the Place of it from the Heap Num- 
ber tbree.. This compleats the Dreſſings. L 
[After this the Surface muſt; be broke lightly 


with a Hoe once in a Week, and every Day the 


Plants muſt. be very thoroughly watered in the 
Morning; for that is the Time when they 
draw Nouriſhment moſt briſkly: and again to- 
ward Evening. But in all this Watering, Re- 
gard muſt be had to the Temper of the 
Ground. It muſt, not be wetted like Pap; 
but as much Water muſt be given as it will 
| receive, retaining the proper Condition for the 
Paſſage and Subſiſtence of the Roots. | 

In this Manner they will be brought 'to 
flower under all thoſe Advantages Nature takes 
in the enlarging and doubling of Flowers. There 
will be ſome ſingle; and, in Spite of * this 
Care, ſome bad amongſt them. 

Theſe muſt be taken up; and hs ſame 
Encouragement given to the others for the 
following Year. 

The firſt muſt be marked then for Seed; 
'and this entire Method followed in raiſing the 
Plants. The ſecond Offipring will ſhew the full 
Succeſs of the Practice; and the Gardener will 
know there is ſuch an Art as that of railing 
double Flowers with Certainty. 
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give the Plants Octob. 
the full 8 of frequent Removals without 
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| Flowers and Curious Plants now in their rofidben 


1 ATTOBROOIAN HEMEROCELLES. 


Pl. 57. 
Fig. 1. 


HE Tem Alobrogian will eco th 


1 Gardener what Plant we lay before him 
\ in this Place, although under another 


generical Name. 

* is indeed as ſingular as beautiful; the old 
Writers have all refer'd it to wrong Genera; 
and it has perplexed even thoſe of the beſt 
Judgment, who have fince removed it into 
others. There is in its Aſpect an Alliance and 
Affinity with ſeveral Plants to whoſe Genus it 
can by no meatis be referred; and there are 
great Differences in its Nature from the other 
Species of that to which it is now reduced : 
but the eſſential Characters, on which Science 
now founds thoſe Diſtinctions, connect it regu- 
larly with them. 

Such is the State of Botany: our Me- 
thods ſhew themſelves in theſe Inſtances to be 


purely artificial, but the Difficulty is almoſt 


infurmountable which lies in the Way to a 
natural Syſtem. 

All who have written, whether of Plants, or 
Flowers only, of late Time, have named this 
Ornament of our Gardens. They have in 
general referred it to the Phalangiums, and 
have diſtinguiſhed it by various Additions. C. 
Baunixx calls it Phalangium magno flore ; and J. 
Baunix x, Phalangium flore Lillii: the great- 
flower'd and Lilly-flower'd Philangium; the Ge- 
nerality of the reſt have named it, from its 

Numb. LVII. 


| 
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moſt frequent Place of Growth, the Allobrogiay Octob. 
Mountains in Savey, the Allobrogian Phalangium. 
Darzschaur calls it ſimply, Phalangium, as con- 
ſidering it as the true and original Plant of that 
Name; and from him others have named it, 
Phalangium antiquorum : Phalangium of the An- 
tients. 

Lixx vs, who found the generical Characters 
far different from the Phalangium Kind, removed 
it to the Hemerocallis, with the Marks of which 
its Parts perfectly correſponds; and he adds 


— — 


as the ſpecifick Diſtinction, Scapo fimplici, corollis 
Hexapetalis, campanulatis : 


ſimple-ſtalk'd Hemero- 
callis, with companulated Flowers of fix Petals. 
This perfectly diſtinguiſhes it from the cammon 
Hemerocallis, as indeed does its whole F Sure at 
firſt Sight. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous, long, 
thick, and white Strings; hung with ſmall Fibres. 

The Leaves are ſix or thereabouts, long, nar- 
row, hollowed, riſing upright, and of a firm 
Structure ; their Colour is a freſh green, they 
are ſharp- pointed; and at the Baſe, where they 
are naturally white, though ſometimestinged rediſh, 
they embrace the Rudiment of the Stalk, and one 
another, 

The Stalk is round, thick, juicy, upright, 
and fifteen Inches high; of a pale green, and 
ſet with a few ſlight Films, whoſe proper Office 
is to ſupport and defend the Footſtalks of the 
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Octob. Flowers, but the chen in dome De. || is,” char it is practiſed 2 thoſe, Shed nora: Oh, 
: 1 f 25 * 1 the Hiſtory or Nature of the Plants; ban- 


wh the "Nt of te Stalk not give thöſe f Aſſiſtances to theif Growth ſo 
int = Jie. eaſuy ern. ad bre conſeivus 
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. 
Fig. 2. 


. of che © Petals 
have a very delicate Fragrance. 


| Mouth, where they are expanded; and the 


"reſemble little 
WL Flowers crown 
in a Kind of e 
171 75 are very large 
and 'Snow-white tbr a 


re” tipped” with! i 


theſe Flowers appear Freq Indy a 12 7 
Plant; te wo rt Fo ta 
at the Bale of that a © is no * 
the Body of the Flower is. compoſed of 
blong, Petals, which continue ſeparate te to the 
Kal and they are ſmalleſt ther , Wider to | 


1 Per ones turn a little back at the Ends. IT 


thin the Flower riſe ſix F K © 6k 3255 
goon and crowned with golden Buttons 
al to the Body of the Flower wy ir 
e a itil, - ab. the upper ones ale 
Kinevithe ſhorter than the under. | 
From the Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel, which | 
is 'Foundiſh and furrowed, riſes' à fingle Style 
of the Length and Figure of the Filametits, 
and crowned with a three- corner'd Head, Which 
turns up a little. When the Seed-veſſel ripens 
it becomes more of the oval Form, and has 


three Ridges : it is " divided within into three |. 


Cells, an in each br" rg rounded 
Seeds. | 
12 The Claſs of ths Plat is frei” Gviouny in 


ne foe” 'Filaments ; and its Place in that Claſs : 


ey dre e eee 

On this — let * Abel _ be 
ciiltivated/' Let a ſmall” Bed be allowed for it 
in the Flower Garden; and let this be in 2 
Spot that has natural Moiſture, 4 little Shad, 
and ſome Declivity ; 0 into this Placer let © there 
be dug as moch River Mud and /Meddow'Eah 
as there is of the Garden Soil; and with theſe 
4 Nttle rotted Cow Dung: thus the Soil will be 
entiched without Heat, and tlie Place cc 
with it in ſulting the Nature ef the Plant, there 


| Wl be Fable Advantage. 011331 Wo eli eIABL 


The Plant may be either efercaſed by pare 
the Root; of/#aifed frben Seed}! If the Method 


by parting. the Roots be choſen the Seaſon for 


it is toward the End of September; and no 


woe Trouble is required than to take them 


off from the old Root wich a good Head; 
and, levelling the Bed made for them, to plant 
chem at a Poot and à half Diſtance with the 
Head upright, and ohver chem two Inches with 
the Mould. They will in Manner  Hower 
the ſucceeding Summer 

The Method by Seeds is how; and thert 
is no Expectation of Variety im the Flowers: 
it is ſcarce worth while t6 be at the Trouble; 
but thoſe who chuſe it will have ume and 
begun Thune 0 1157 31 4e 


5 the owe. 2 It f is one of the Herandria 


JEL Monogytia 
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We 2 ' obſerved the Plant is "Katy ve r 
al Nether Parts of Europe, but it i is not con- 
fined” to ' thoſe; J for it flowers alſo ih £ vat Ele- 
gange Wc! in Bay. The Situation which moft 
favours it, is the Side of a Hill where there is 
Water near, where the Mould is light and d 
and there is ſome Shade. All theſe Advan- 
tages, when the Engli % | Gardener knows they 
are required, he can give without much Trouble 
to a Plant which endures freely the open Air in 


our Climate. 


are to be treated with great 

Care, . removin them when the Leaves fade, 

the firſt Se: n, out of the Seed: bed, and 

Ba them at a Foot Diſtance; and then 

8 them” by ſifting on a flight Covering 

67 5100 Spatz and Autumn; and keeping 
the Bed carefully weeded. ye 


Whichever Way the Plants are raiſed, they 
muſt, be kept in Perfection by changing the 
Mould of their, Bed every, Year, The Time 
of doing this 1s. at Autumn, when the Stalks 
and Leaves are perfectly decayed. The, Roots 
muſt at this Seaſon be taken up and reduced 
to a due Size; and planted again immediately 


| in the freſh Mould, covering them at leaſt 


The great Diſadvantage attending Gardening 


* 


as deep as at the firſt planting. 


wha 


ac O U B L E R 


This Garden Flower we raiſe from a com- 


mon Weed: for in the ſingle State, the red 


Campion paints our Hedges in the early Part 
of Summer almoſt univerſally, Nature firſt gave 
the Hint for ennobling the Flower, but Art 
only can raiſe it to the full Bigneſs wherein 
we repreſent it in the annex'd Plate. Where 
the Ditch Side on which it grows is rich and 
well watered, we ſee the Flower not unfre- 
quently double; but always ſmall. The full 
Richneſs of made Ground and the repeated La- 


ED CAMPION. 


to this roſy Fullneſs. 

In the double State the old Authors call it, 
Hebnis multiplex, and Lychnis Flore pleno; 
in the more uſual State, with ſingle Flowers, 
they have all deſcribed it: they call it Lych- 
nis ſylveſtris flore rubro, and Flore rubello, and 
Ocymoides purpureum. C. Baux calls it, 
Lychnis ſylveſtris fue e purpurea ſimplex : the 
imple flower'd red, wild or Water Lychnis : nor 
is the Name Water, given it by this Author, 
' amiſs, for its natural Place of Growth is un- 


| der Hedges, upon the Banks of thoſe ſmall 


bours of the Gardener are required to bring it 
3 


Pitches 


— 


rtr Time- uf towing 4s the End of FN | 
| and the Seedlings 
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Octob.. Ditches which are cut as a Part of the Fence : 
—— and it never thrives: ſo well as 


«when there is 
Water in them. CLus1vs ſuppoſes it the Me- 
Tandrium of Pliny, and not without Foundation. 

Linn vs, who has ſeparated under ſeveral dif- 
ferent generical Names the Plants called by others 
Tythnit, retains that Name for a certain Num- 
ber of them; and this is one: he adds as the 
Diſtinction of the Species; a very ſingular Cha- | 
racter, Floribus dipicis : Lychnis with male and 
female, Flowers on ſeparate Plants. This is 
indeed a claſſical rather than ſpecifick Cha- 
racter; and ſhould, in the Strictneſs of Me- 
thod, remove the! Plant far from all the others 
of its Kindred 4: but Laxnz# us on theſe Occaſions, 
makes his Syſtem ſubſervient to Nature; and 
has kepy them together according to her Laws, 
{ in; Contradiction to his.own. 1/5 
The. Root is Ar nn and hung 
with, many.. Fibres. © 
„The Leaves riſe/in vaſt Tufu, pov are oblong. 

and of a pale green, af ſoft to the Touch, 
and variouſiy diſpoſed. 

The Stalks are — anche | 
les and two , Foot bigh. Their Colour is 
a pale green, and they are corered vichin light | 
greyiſh Hairyneſs. The. Joints ſwell a Ms and 
are often ſtained with purpleQ. 

The Leaves ſtand, in Pairs; they are large, 
broad, oblong, ſoft to the Touch, and of the 
ſame, pale green with the Stalk. | 

The Flowers ate very large and ſpecious : 
they are compoſed of a Multitude of oblong 
Petals irregularly jagged at the Edges, and their 
Colour is a ſtrong and fine Crimſon. _ | 
The Student knows we are to refer him for 
the Characters of the Plant to the ſingle State | 
of the Flower in this he will find it com- 
poſed of five Petals, and placed in an inflated 
Cu 

Thi Cup is formed 2 one Piece, rounded, 
cut into five Parts at the End, and permanent. 

The Petals of the Flower have narrow Baſes, 
of the Length of the Cup, which are edged 
by Membranes. The Filaments are ten, five are 
ſomewhat ſhorter than the others; and they have 
incumbent Buttons. 

The Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel is oval, and 
there riſe from it five long Styles crowned with | 
ſimple Heads. 

The Seed-veſſel is oblong, and remains de- 
fended by the Cup; it is compoſed of five 
Valves, but has only a ſingle Cell, and is full 
of roundiſh Seeds. 


[ 


Culture of this CAMPION, 


The Gardener needs not be told, that little of 
his Care is needed to preſerve in the Borders 
a Plant which takes its Chance among Hedge 


— 


ill-choſen Situations, 


—— 


Weeds, and flowers there in great PerfeAtion : 
but even in this plain Inſtance the Guidance 
of Nature is neglected; and *tis therefore WC 


| ſee. it poor and imperfect: 
lamented that thoſe concerned in 


We have 
the practical Part of Gardening, generally want 


Opportunities of knowing the Hiſtory and na- 


tural Growth of thoſe Plants they are to cul- 
tivate, becauſe the Books which ſhould convey 
that Knowledge, ate in Languages unknown 
to them : but here *tis Want of Obſervation 
only, for the Plant is before them. 

One wonders to ſee Men take a Plant from a 
damp ſhady Place, and ſet it in a dry and 
open Border; but as often as the Occaſion 
returns, we have the Cauſe to wonder. 

Let the Gardener remedy it in this familiar 
Inſtance, He is ſurpriſed at the Bigneſs in 
which we repreſent the Flowers in this Figure, 
and becauſe he has only ſeen the Plant in 


where they reach but 
half their natural Size, and very little of their 


| proper Luſtre ; he ſuppoſes their true Form 


exaggerated. Let him give the Plant proper 
Advantage, and he will find it all in Nature; 
if he propagate it by parting the Root, let 
him in Autumn chooſe the damp Side of a 
Clump of flowering Shrubs; and with no more 
Care he ſhall ſee the Flowers next Summer 
vaſtly improved in Bigneſs and in Colour; 
and ſuch Soils and ſuch Situation let him fot 
the future give to this and to all other Plants 
of the ſame Origin. 

This Method of parting the Roots is the com- 
mon and familiar Way of propagating the Plant, 
they encreaſe abundantly ; and they ſhould be 
parted in Autumn, but not too ſmall. After this 


| they ſhould every Autumn be taken out, of 


the Ground, elean' d, and reduced to a due 
Size; and planted again immediately either in 
another Place with the ſame Advantages as the 
firſt, or in the ſame Spot with new Mould. 

Thus they will flower in Perfection: but the 
Gardener knows more is to be expected if he will 
be at the Pains to raiſe them from the Seed. The 
Method of doing this we need not here lay down 
at large; having given it ſo fully already. He 
muſt obſerve that no Seed is to be expected from 
theſe double Flowers 
the ſingle Kind wild in the Hedges. 

This muſt be ſown in Autumn under the Ad- 
vantages we have directed for other Seeds in- 
tended for raiſing double Flowers; and the Re- 
ſult will be, that the Gardener will find, among 
many of an inferior Order, ſeveral double and 
large ones; crimſon, pale red, white, and va- 
riegated. The Plant in this View is very well 
worth Culture, and is capable of great Improve- 
ment. | 


1 th an & 
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3. ARABIAN ORNITHOGALIUM. 


The Ornithogaliums of every Kind have been at 


18. 3+ all Times received and valued in our Gardens; 


but this moſt of all, and moſt worthily; there is 
a Dignity and Elegance about it which none of the 
others 


Octob. 


it muſt be collected from 
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A COMPLEAT BODY 


ſ— The Writers all have named it; and in gene- 


ral, under the ſame generical Term. Crus ius 
calls it Ornitbogalum Arabium, and from him moſt 
others have taken it. Some call it, Arobicum 
majus, the greater Arabian Kind. C. Banz 


 umbellated Qmithogalum ; and J. Bauntuz, 


Lilium Alexandricum, foe Ornit bog alum magnum Sy- 
riacum: the Alexandria Lilly or great Syrian 

Linn üs, more correct than all, adds to the 
generical Term, which he preſerves unaltered, 
Floribus corymbeſis pedunculis [cape lumilioribus, Fi- 
lamentis emargingtis : Corymboſe Ornithogalum, 
with the Side Footſtalks ſhorter than the Stalk, 
and with emarginated Filaments. | 
The Root is large and round, 2 regular Hul 
compoſed of numerous Coats, broad at the Baſe, 
and there furniſhed with many Fibres. The 
Colour whitiſh, and the Juice thick. The 
Leaves are numerous, long, and flender; they 
are broadeſt at the Baſe, ſmaller to the Point, hol - 
lowed, and of freſh green; ten or more of theſe. 
riſe together, and diſplay themſelves in various 
Directions. | 

The Stalk is round, upright, and fourteen 
Inches high, not very thick, of à freſh green 
Colour, and often whitiſh toward the Baſe. 

The Flowers crown the , Stalk in a great 
broad Head, and they are extremely elegant; 
they are large, and their Colour is a perfect 
white; and their Smell very ſingular: this is 
principally perceived in an Evening, | 

There are no Leaves upon the Stalk, but a 
few Fibres, which defend the Footſtalks of the 
Flowers when they firſt appear; and remain 
with them afterwards one to each. 

The whole Head of Flowers is of a Form 
approaching to round; but the Flowers riſing 
from the Summit of the Stalk, though they 
have the ſhorteſt Footſtalks, are higheſt in the 
Cluſter : the Footſtalks of tho? others the longer, 
not exceeding them in Height. 

The Student will find ſomething very ſingu- 


lar in the internal Parts of this Flower ; but | 
the Claſs will be obvious at firſt Sight. 


The Flowers riſe naked from the Summits 
of the Footſtalks, and each is compoſed of 
ſix broad Petals expanded, and ſpecious; in the 
Centre ſtand fix Filaments, three of theſe are 
emarginated, the other three plain ; and the But- 
tons large. The Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel is 
angulated, and from this riſes the Style, which 
is ſingle, ſmaller toward the Top, and per- 
manent; crowned with an obtuſe Head. The 
Seed veſſel, when ripe, has three Ridges, and 
is compoſed of three Valves, and divided within 
into three Cells, in each of which are nume- 
rous roundiſh Seeds with a columnar Recep- 
tacle. | 

The different Structure of the Filaments is 
a very ſingular Incident in this Plant; but 
their Number, which is fix, refers it plainly to 
the Hexandria; and the ſingle Style to the Mo- 


nagynia, the ſixth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 


2 
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The Culture of this OxnzTHocaLUM, 


Iris a Native of Egypt, and other Parts of the 
| 


a Native of a Climate fo different from, and fo 
much warmer than our on, ſhould not readily 
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in ? 
rotted Cow Dung and Pond Mud ; 
Pieces of Gravel be laid in the Bot- 
and this Compoſt poured in to 
Let the Root be ſet upright 
and more of the Mould pour'd in 
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ter. It is neceſſary to do this, but nothing 
requires ſo much Caution: if the Mould be 
ſuffered to become too dry, the Root will not ſhoot 
its Fibres ; if it be made too wet it will rot. The 
Caution of the Gravel at the Bottom of the Por 
was directed to preſerve the free Paſſage of the 
Water; and the Way to know whether the 
Temper of the Mould be right, is to open it 
a little Way at the Edge of the Pot to ex- 

If this Practice be followed during the Be- 
ginning of Summer, there will be a Shoot ſeen 
toward the middle of Fuly. This muſt be en- 
couraged by more Watering, and when the 
Evenings begin to be cool, the Plant muſt 
be removed into a warmer and opener Place; 
but ſtill ſheltered from cold Winds. It will 
be beſt to ſet it among the Greenhouſe Kinds. 


Toward the End of September let it be removed 
into the Stove, and ſet in the Bark Bed; it 
muſt be watered at Times and treated as the 
reſt; and it will flower in its full Beauty. 

After this, every Spring and Autumn the 
Mould muſt be taken off from the Surface, 
and freſh put in the Places; and once in two 
Years the Root muſt be taken up, the Off- 
ſets cleared away, and planted in ſeparate Pots. 
and the old Roots in freſh Quantities of the 
ſame Mould as at firſt. Thus the Plant will 
flower in all its Perfection; and this is its 
rational Treatment. | 
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2 1LLYRIAN PANCRATIUM 


Pl. 57. Doe Seis er Mankind ef this" Plans Ee 
Fig. 4+ gance has given it a long Time a Place in 
Gardens, where its delicate Fragrance, Singu- 
„ Beauty, and eafy Culture, will join to 
ve it in Reputation. A Flower, ſo long 
and {6 well known to the Gardener, could not 
eſcape the Attention of botanical Writers: they 
have alt celebrated it, but under various Names: 
C. Bavninz calls it Narciſſus Iyricus Liliaceus: 
the liliaceous Daffodill of Sclavonia. The more 
common Writers, - Narciſſus tertius Mathiali : the 
third Sea Narcifſus of Mathiolus. BxSsLZR calls it, 


Lid Navoiſſus  Hemerocallidis facie : Lilionarciſſus 


with the Aſpect of the Hemerocallisz and J. 
Bunten, by a long Name which very well ſhews 


his vague Notion of its Characters, Pancratii 


Monſpeliani, vel Hemerbcallidis valentine facie Lil- 


lionarciſſus vel Narciſſus tertins Mathioli : a Lilio- | 
narciſſus, with the Appearance of the Pancratium 


of | Montpelier, ' the  Hemerocallis of W 
or the third Daffodill of Mathiolus. 


When ſuch Names were received, ad not che 


Science want Linn@vs? that Author, having 


diſtinguiſhed” the bulbous! Plants by Characters 


which obviated all this Confuſion of naming 
them from their .Likeneſs to one another, refers 
this to the Paxcratiums, ſeveral Species of which 
we have had Occaſion to deſcribe before; and he 
diſtinguiſhes this particular Plant by the Addition, 
Spatha multiflora, foliis enfiformibus, Staminibus nec- 
tario longioribus + Sword-leaved: Pancratium with 
cluſter d Flowers and 8 . than the 
Nectarium. a 


— 


The Root is bulbous, voy large, of an oval 


Form, and hung from the Baſe,” with many long; 

large, and durable Fibres.” The outer Coats are 

Plackiſh, but it is white, and full of Juice 
within. 

The Leaves are ſix or eight i in Number, broad, 
plain, and edged, not very long; of a firm Sub- 
Nance, and of a grey-green Colour. 

- The Stalk is round, thick, and juicy, naked, a 
Foot high, and of a pale green; whitiſh toward 
the Ground. | 

On its Top ſtand the Flowers, all riſing from 
one common Point, and at the firſt ſurrounded 
or encloſed 'with a common Scabbard. They 
are from fix to ten or twelve in Number, or 
. with very good Culture more: they are large, 
white, wide expanded, and extreamly fragrant : 
the Scent is in the higheſt Degree pleaſant, but 
not heavy or overpowering. 

The Scabbard from which they burſt, is ob- 
long, obtuſe, flatted, and large; it burſts on the 
plain Side, and ſoon after fades. 

The Flower conſiſts of ſix Petals, and a con- 
ſpicuous Nectarium. This is formed of one 
Lond * as the reſt of the Flower, and cut 
at the Rim into twelve e ded Se ents; 
ſmaller and hollow MMT . — The 
fix Petals are fixed to the Outſide of this. tu- 
bular Part near the Baſe: they are oblong, 
and broadeſt toward the middle. 

No. 57. 


The Filaments are fix they riſe from the 
Nectarium; they exceed it in Length, and they 
have oblong incumbent Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle; and crowned with an obtuſe 


Head. It riſes from a- rounded Rudiment pla- 


ced under the Receptacle: of the Flower, and 
marked with three obtuſe Ridges; this after- 
wards ripens into a three corner'd Seed - veſſel form'd 
of three Valves, divided within into three Cells, 
and containing in each many round Seeds, with 
a columnar Receptacle. 

The fix Filaments and fingle Style ſhew the 
Plant one of the Hexandria Monogynin. 


Culture of this PANCRATIOM. 


ft is a Native of the warmer Parts of Eu- 


rope, and thrives beſt on the Sides of Hills 


that lie near the Sea. 

The Influence of the Sea Water reaches farther 
than any but thoſe who ſtudy Botany, are aware. 

We find in England a Number of Plants, 
beſide thoſe which never live any where but 
upon the Shores, which very well delerve to be 
called maritime, for they flouriſh: five or fix 
Miles from the Sea, but are not Found in the 
midland Places. Therefore this bulbous Flower, 
though found on the Mountains of Sardinia, 


as Ray tells us, is always to be underſtood . 


by the Gardener as a Maritime Plant, and 
treated accordingly. We have had Occaſion in 


former Inſtances” to mention the Particularity | 


that is to be obſerved 'in the Treatment of 
thoſe Plants which Nature has raiſed near the 
Sea'; it is a Thing quite overlooked in the Practice 
of Gardening z and the Conſequence is, that few 
of thoſe Plants, ſome of which are the fineſt we 
know, flower in their full Beauty. 
As this is a Native of Europe, it will very well 
bear the Seaſons with us in open Ground, only it 
ſhould have a good Spot choſen ; and a Soil ap- 
propriated to its Nature. In this the Gardener 
may very happily propagate it by Off-ſets ; for 
we could, with an ill Grace, adviſe him to the 
Method by Seeds, if every Attempt in that Way 
were to be as tedious as our faithful PAR KINSOx's; 
who was fourteen Years in bringing a Seedling 
Plant of it to flower. This Method however, tho? 
we name the Diſcouragement, we do not mean to 
diſcommend; the Art of Gardening is better 
known than in his Time, and with the Circum- 
ſtance of a well ſuited Soil, the Labour may reap 
its Reward ſooner. It will be a Service to the 
Cauſe, if ſome, who raiſe many of the bulbous 
Kinds from Seed, will give this a Trial among 
them. 
The Compoſt ſhould be prepared thus : mix 
a Barrow of dry and not over rich Paſture Mould, 
with a Buſhel of old Cow Dung, three Pecks 
of Woodpile Earth, and two of Sea Sand wet 
with the natural Water; or, if the Sca be not 
near, uſe in the Place of this the ſame Quantity of 
River Sand, or of coarſe Pit Sand waſhed clean, 
8 K and 
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A COMPLE 


Writers all have named it; and in gene 
ral, under the ſame generical Term. Crus ius 
calls it Ornitbogalum Arabium, and from him moſt 
others have taken it. Some call it, Aralicum 
majus, the greater Arabian Kind. C. Baumms 
umbellated Ornithagalum; and J. Bavnivz, 
riacum: the Alexandrian Lilly or great Syrian 

Linx AUS, more correct than all, adds to the | 
generical Term, which he preſerves unaltered, 
Floribus corymbeſis pedunculss ſcape luumilioribus, Fi- 
lamentis emargingtis : Corymbole Ornithogalum, 
with the Side Footſtalks ſhorter than the -Stalk, 
and with - emarginated Filaments. - | 

The Root is large and round, à regular Hul 
compoſed of numerous Coats, broad at the Baſe, 
and there furniſhed with many Fibres. The 
Colour whitiſh, and the Juice thick. The 
Leaves are numerous, lang, and flender; they 
are broadeſt at the Baſe, ſmaller to the Point, hol- 
lowed, and of freſh green; ten or more of theſe. 
riſe together, and diſplay themſelves in various 
Directions. 

The Stalk is round, upright, and fourteen 
Inches high, not very thick, of a freſh green 
Colour, and often whitiſh: toward the Baſe, 


The Flowers crown the Stalk in a great 


broad Head, and they are extremely elegant; 
they are large, and their Colour is a perfect 


white; and their Smell very ſingular : this is | 


principally perceived in an Evening, | 
There are no Leaves upon the Stalk, but a 
few Fibres, which defend the Footſtalks of the 


Flowers when they firſt appear; and remain 
with them afterwards one to each. 


The whole Head of Flowers is of a Form 
approaching to round; but the Flowers riſing 
from the Summit of the Stalk, though they 
have the ſhorteſt Footſtalks, are higheſt in the 
Cluſter: the Footſtalks of tho? others the longer, 
not exceeding them in Height. 

The Student will find ſomething very ſingu- 
lar in the internal Parts of this Flower ; but 


the Claſs will be obvious at firſt Sight. 


The Flowers riſe naked from the Summits 
of the Footſtalks, and each is compoſed of 
ſix broad Petals expanded, and ſpecious; in the 
Centre ſtand fix Filaments, three of theſe are 
emarginated, the other three plain; and the But- 


tons large. The Rudiment of the Seed-veſſel is | 


angulated, and from this riſes the Style, which 
is ſingle, ſmaller toward the Top, and per- 
manent z crowned with an obtuſe Head. The 
Seed-veſſel, when ripe, has three Ridges, and 
is compoſed of three Valves, and divided within 
into three Cells, in each of which are nume- 
rous roundiſh Seeds with a columnar Recep- 
tacle. 

The different Structure of the Filaments is 
a very ſingular Incident in this Plant; but 
their Number, which is fix, refers it plainly to 
the Hexandria; and the ſingle Style to the Mo- 
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The Culture of this OxnzTrHocalum., 
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a Native of Apt, and other Parts of the 
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decayed Parts cleared away, and the 
wiped ſoftly with a Cloth. After this let 
laid in a cool Place in the open Air three 
' then planted in the following Man- 
ſome freſh black Mould, from un- 
in a Meadow, - be maxed with 
Cow Dung and Pond Mud; 
jeces of Gravel be laid in the Bot- 
this Compoſt poured in to 
Let the Root be ſet upright 
more of the Mould pour d in 
it is covered half an Inch. Refreſh and 
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Mould gentle Watering ; 
a warm and ſhaded 


T7 


in four Days give a very little Wa- 
It is neceſſary to do this, but nothing 
requires ſo much Caution: if the Mould be 
ſuffered to become too dry, the Root will not ſhoot 


of 


8 


its Fibres; if it be made too wet it will rot. The 


Caution of the Gravel at the Bottom of the Pot 
was directed to preſerve the free Paſſage of the 
Water; and the Way to know whether the 
Temper of the Mould be right, is to open it 
a little Way at the Edge of the Pot to ex- 

If this Practice be followed during the Be- 
ginning of Summer, there will be a Shoot ſeen 
toward the middle of Fuly. This muſt be en- 
couraged by more Watering, and when the 
Evenings begin to be cool, the Plant muſt 
be removed into a warmer and opener Place; 
but ftill ſheltered from cold Winds. It will 
be beſt to ſet it among the Greenhouſe Kinds. 


Toward the End of September let it be removed 
into the Stove, and ſet in the Bark Bed; it 
muſt be watered at Times and treated as the 
reſt; and it will flower in its full Beauty. 

After this, every Spring and Autumn the 
Mould muſt be taken off from the Surface, 
and freſh put in the Places; and once in two 
Years the Root muſt be taken up, the Off- 
ſets cleared away, and planted in ſeparate Pots: 
and the old Roots in freſh Quantities of the 
ſame Mould as at firſt. Thus the Plant will 
flower in all its Perfection; and this is its 


nogynia, the fixth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 
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| rational Treatment. 
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Pl. 57. 


Fig. 4+ gatice has given it a 
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es Senſe of Mankind ef this Plant's Ele- 
long Time a Place in 
Gardens, where its delicate Fragrance, Singu- 
„Beauty, and eaf Culture, will join to 
e it in Reputation. A Flower, ſo long 
and {6 well known to the Gardener, could not 
eſcape the Attention of botanical Writers: they 
have alt celebrated it, but under various Names: 
C. Bavninz calls it Nerciſſus HMiyricus Liliaceus: 
the liliaceous Daffodil] of ' Sclavonia. The more 
common Writers, ” Narciſſus tertius Mathioli : the 
third Sea Nareiſſus of Mathiolus. BxSsLIR calls it, 
Lilio Narciſſus Hemerocallidis facie : Lilionarciſſus 
with the Aſpect of the Hemerocallis; and J. 


Bunt, by a long Name which very well ſhews | 


his vague Notion of its. Characters, Pancratii 
Monſpeliani, vel Hemerbcallidis valentin æ facie Lil- 


lionartiſſus vel Narciſſus tertins Mathioli : a Lilio-— 
narciſſus, with the Appearance of the Pancratium 


of | Montpelier, ' the Hemerocallis of Den ed 
or the third Daffodil of Mathiolus. 


When ſuch Names were received, Al bei the 


Science want LIdx Aus? that Author, having 


diſtinguiſned the bulbous Plants by Characters 


which obviated all this Confuſion of naming 
them from their .Likeneſs to one another, refers 
this to the Paxcratiums, ſeveral Species of which 


uwe have had Occaſion to deſcribe before; and he 


diſtinguiſhes this particular Plant by the Addition, 
Spatha multiflora, foliis enfiformibus, Staminibus nec- 
tario longioribus + Sword-leaved: Pancratium with 
clufter'd Flowers and INE mann than the 
Nectarium. : 


The Root is bulbous, e large, ig or 


Form, and hung from the Baſe, with many long, 
large, and durable Fibres.” The outer Coats are 
blackiſh, but it is we, and full of Juice 
within. 

The Leaves are ſix or eight i in Number, broad, 
plain, and edged, not very long; of a firm Sub- 
ſtance, and of a grey-green Colour. 

The Stalk is round, thick, and juicy, naked, a 
Foot high, and of a pale green; whitiſh toward 
the Ground. | 

On its Top ſtand the Flower, all riſing from 
one common Point, and at the firſt ſurrounded 
or encloſed with a common Scabbard. They 
are from fix to ten or twelve in Number, or 


. with very good Culture more: they are large, 


white, wide expanded, and extreamly fragrant : 


—_—_——____—\ 


the Scent is in the higheſt Degree pleaſant, but 


not heavy or overpowering. 

The Scabbard from which they burſt, is ob- 
long, obtuſe, flatted, and large; it burſts on the 
plain Side, and ſoon after fades. 

The Flower conſiſts of ſix Petals, and a con- 
ſpicuous Nectarium. This is formed of one 
Leaf, white as the reſt of the Flower, and cut 
at the Rim into twelve expanded Segments z 
ſmaller and hollow toward the Baſe. The 
fix Petals are fixed to the Outſide of this. tu- 


bular Part near the Baſe: they are oblong, 
and broadeſt toward the middle, 
No. 57. 


> To ILLYRIAN PANCRATIUM, 


The Filaments are l they riſe from the 
Nectarium; they exceed it in Length, and they 
have oblong incumbent Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, and crowned with an obtuſe 
Head. 
ced under the Receptacle of the Flower, and 
marked with three obtuſe Ridges ; this after- 
wards ripens into a three corner'd Seed-veſſel form'd 
of three Valves, divided within into three Cells, 
and containing in each many round Seeds, with 
a columnar Receptacle. 

The ſix Filaments and fingle Style ſhew the 
Plant one of the Hexandria Monogynia. 


Culture of this PancrATIVON. 


It is a Native of the warmer Parts of Eu- 


rope, and "thrives beſt on the Sides of Hills 


that lie near the Sea. | 
The Influence of the Sea Water reaches farther 
than any but thoſe who ſtudy Botany, are aware. 
We find in England a Number of Plants, 


beſide thoſe which never live any where but 


upon the Shores, which very well deſerve to be 
called maritime, for they flouriſh: five or fix 
Miles from the Sea, but are not found in the 
midland Places. Therefore this bulbous Flower, 
though found on the Mountains of Sardinia, 


as Ray tells us, is always to be underſtood . 


by the Gardener as a Maritime Plant, and 
treated accordingly. We have had Occaſion in 


former Inſtances” to mention the Particularity 


that is to be obſerved 'in the Treatment of 
thoſe Plants which Nature has raiſed near the 
Sea; it is a Thing quite overlooked in the Practice 
of Gardening; and the Conſequence is, that few 


| of thoſe Plants, ſome of which are the fineſt we 


know, flower in their full Beauty. 
As this is a Native of Europe, it will very well 
bear the Seaſons with us in open Ground, only it 
ſhould have a good Spot choſen ; and a Soil ap- 
propriated to its Nature. In this the Gardener 
may very happily propagate it by Off-ſets ; for 
we could, with an ill Grace, adviſe him to the 
Method by Seeds, if every Attempt in that Way 
were to be as tedious as our faithful PAR KINSOx's; 
who was fourteen Yeats in bringing a Seedling 
Plant of it to flower. This Method however, tho? 
we name the Diſcouragement, we do not mean to 
diſcommend; the Art of Gardening is better 
known than in his Time, and with the Circum- 
ſtance of a well ſuited Soil, the Labour may reap 
its Reward ſooner. It will be a Service to the 
Cauſe, if ſome, who raiſe many of the bulbous 
Kinds from Seed, will give this a Trial among 
them. 

The Compoſt ſhould be prepared thus : mix 
a Barrow of dry and not over rich Paſture Mould, 
with a Buſhel of old Cow Dung, three Pecks 


of Woodpile Earth, and two of Sea Sand wet 


with the natural Water; or, if the Sca be not 
near, uſe in the Place of this the ſame Quantity of 
River Sand, or of coarſe Pit Sand waſhed clean, 

8K and 


It riſes from a rounded Rudiment pla- 
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Octob. and three 
— in a Heap in Oober, and lie till the 
Year, often turning it, and ſuffering no 

to exhauſt it. 

When the flowering Time of this Plane is over, 
and the Leaves are decayed, —_—— 
choſen Part of the Garden for planting the 
ſets, to be ſeparated from the Roots. —_ 
Place be open to the Morning Sun, and 
from cold Winds : let the ut a 
Spade's Depth, and dug up well for a full Spade 
underneath, throw in the Compoſt to raiſe 
Bed three Inches above the former Level ; 
dividing the Surface by Lines drawn both Ways 
into Squares eighteen Inches in Diameter, open 
a Hole in every one for one Off- ſet. Let the 
Opeting be large, three Inches d nad the Bot- 
tot levelled. 


Take up the old Roots in a moiſt Evening, and | 


ſeparate the Off. ſets. Trim the Ends of their 
Fibres, and plant one upright in each Hole draw 
the Mould about them, n 
an Inch deep. 

Them wil antes an. e Gare e mand}. 


| Plants, and a freſh Parcel from another Heap of 
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After this ler the Surface of Mould be every _ 
Seaſon drawn off for two Inches Depth between the —— 


the ſame Compoſt prepared for chat Purpoſe be 


Bed can make them flower with due Strength. 
Fhe Seedlings, which we propoſe ſhould be 
raiſed in the mean Time, ſhould have the ſame 
Compoſt; and when they have one Year's Growth 
they muſt be 
dot Di 


ſtood. an Article of good Gardening, and this 


ing and watering till they flower. 


Plant was not at all Times a known Exception. 
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5. DARK FLOWERED 


Pl. 37. The ſtrong Ribs in the Leaf of this Plant 
Fig. 5- recommends it to Notice when out of the 
flowering, Seaſon; and at that more favourable 
Time the Number and Diſpoſition of the Flowers, 
It very well deſerves a Place in Gardens as an Ob- 
ject of ſingular Variety. 

The old Writers knew it z and they have in 
general called it by the Name, white Hellebore, with 
an Addition from the Colour of the Flower, C. 
Bavnins calls it Helleborus albus flore atro ru- 
bente : white Hellebore with a blackiſh red Flower. 
Others have added the Term Precox, early, but. 
this'is uncertain ; for the fine large flower'd Kind 
here repreſented, is later than the common, 

Linn@vs, diſcarding all compound generical 
Names, calls it Veratrum, and adds as the Diſ- 
tinction of the preſent Species, Racemo compoſito 
corollis patentiſſimis: Veratrum with Nen Flowers 
in a compound Cluſter. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous, chick, long 
Fibres, connected to a ſmall Head. 

The Stalk is round, upright, firm, and near a 
Yard high; naturally of a pale green, but often 
ſtained with a deep Purple toward the Ground. 

The Leaves are placed alternately, and they 
have no Footſtalks, but in ſome Meaſure ſur- 
round the Stem at their Baſes. They are very 
large; long, of conſiderable Breadth, and marked 
with ſtrong and high Ribs, all running length- 
ways; the Surface of the Leaf is rendered very 
une ven by theſe, and the Aſpect is ſingular. 

The Colour is of a pale green, often inclining 
toward yellowiſh; and the Subſtance firm and 
harſh. 

The Flowers crown the Stalk in a vaſt Cluſter, 


reaching a.third Part of its Length ; they are ar- 
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WHITE HELLEBORE. 


| ranged on long common Footſtalks with ſhort hairy 
ones for every Flower; and their Colour is an ex- 
treamly deep purple, tending to black. Singly 
they are not large, but the vaſt Number of them 
renders. the Plant conſpicuous z; many hundreds 
being often open at a Time. 

Each Flower is compoſed of fix Petals, and is 
placed naked upon the Footſtalk without a Cup. 
Ray conſidered theſe as Leaves of a Cup, not Pe- 
tals of a Flower; and in the common white 
| Hellebore, whoſe Flower is greeniſh, there is much 
of that Appearance. It was thence he claſſed 
the Plant among thoſe with imperfe& Flowers. 
The Petals are oblong, lanceolate, and permanent. 
In the Centre, ſtand fix Filaments; they are 
ſhort, and are crowned with ſquare Buttons. Thus 
far they are all alike; but upon more Examination, 
there will be found in tome, beſide theſe Fila- 
ments, three oblong Rudiments of. Fruit, crowned 
with very ſhort Styles, with open Heads; in 
others only a faint . Repreſentation of a Rudi- 
ment. without Styles or Heads. . In the firſt Kind 
the three Rudiments . ripen into three Cap- 
| ſules of an oblong compreſſed; Form, each con- 
taining ſeveral flatted membraneous Seeds; in 
the others the Rudiment fades and comes to 
nothing. 

From this Diſtinction of the Flowers the Claſs 
of the Plant is known, - thoſe with compleat Ru- 
diments, ſucceeded by Seed - veſſels, are herma- 
phrodite Flowers; the others, with the ſlight and 
inconſiderable Appearances which fade without 
F ruit, are male. Flowers ; and as theſe two Kinds 
grow. on the ſame Plant, the Claſs is that of the 
Polygamia Monogynia, 


Culture 


* 
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Culture of this HzLLEBORE., 


It is a Native of Hungary, and many other of 
the Northern Parts of Europe, where it ſuc- 
eeeds beft in a looſe Soil, and open Situation 
on the Sides of Hills, and Borders of Fields. 
There can be no Difficulty in propagating ſuch 
a Plant in Gardens here: it lives in the com- 
mom Borders, in any Situation; and flowers with 
tolerable Care more beautifully than in its native 
Country. | 

The Gardener has his Choice, to propagate 
it by Seeds, or by parting the Roots : the latter 
is the ready Way, and ſucceeds very well; 
bur the other is the Method fot thoſe 'who 
value themſelves upon having fine Plants: we 
adviſe the Gardener to uſe both, For the preſent 
Stock let him obtain fome parted Roots, but for 


a a Succeſſion of fine growing Plants, let him have 


Pl. 57. 
Fig. 6. 


the neceſſary Patience for the Growth from Seed. 
The Seaſon for parting the Roots is not Au- 
tumn, as for the Generality of the fibrous Kinds, 
but Spring. The Beginning of March is the 
moſt ſucceſsful Time : and they will require to 
be divided once in three Years. | 


— 


| 


1 


The Soil ſhould be a Mixture of freſh Paſture 


| 


— 


Earth and rich Garden Mould in equal Quan- 
titiesz a Bed ſhould be made of this, and dug two 
Spades deep, and perfectly levelled. It ſhould be 
in a Part of the Garden open to the Morning 
Sun, and not ſhaded by Trees : the parted Roots 
muft be planted at eighteen Inches Diſtance 
and watered and weeded in the common Way. 
Every Autumn and Spring the Surface of the 


| Mould muſt be well broke between the Plants; 


and every third Year, when they are taken 
up for parting, the whole Soil muſt be dug 
out, and freſh put in its Place; or the Plants 
muſt be put in another Border. 

The Seeds muſt be ſaved from the ſtouteſt 
and moſt flouriſhing Plants; and ſown in Autumn. 
The following Spring they muſt be often watered, 
and the Bed kept clear from Weeds; and where 
they have riſen too cloſe, they muſt be thinned. 
The fucceeding Spring they muſt be planted our 
a fix Inches Diſtance in another Bed; and the 
Spring ſucceeding that into the Garden, where 
they will flower according to the various Acci- 
dents of their Growth that or the ſucceeding 
Summer. Theſe will be the fineſt Plants, and 


though Time is required, the Trouble of raiſing 
them is trifling. 


6. 
It muſt be indeed an elegant Plant of the 


Ornithogalum Kind, that could appear with Ad- 
vantage after the Arabian we have juſt named: 


this cannot be faid to diſpute the Preeminence 


with that z but tis notwithſtanding a very elegant 
Plant: and, as it is alſo of eaſy Culture, it ſhould 
be admitted into all Gardens where Variety is 
ſtudied. 

The old Writers were acquainted with it, and 
they have univerſally called it Ornithogalum. They 
have added their Senſe of its Diſtinction from the 
other Kinds, though in Terms which confeſſed 
they ſcarce knew what the Difference was. 

It is indeed a Variety of the common Kind ; 
riſing from its Seed under the. various Acci- 
dents ' of Growth, not an abſolutely diſtinct Spe- 
cies. CLugvs calls it Ornitbogalum vulgare aliud: 
another Kind of common Ornithogalum. C. 
Bavnine diftinguiſhes it by the Term Latifolinm, 
broad leav d; but this is vague and uncertain. 
The Leaves, though commonly broader than 
thoſe of the common Ornithogalum, from which he 


means to diſtinguiſh it by that Epithet; yet being | 


too uncertain in :that':Particular for the found- 
ing a proper Character, the entire green of the 
back of the Flower is the obvious Diſtinction: 
by this the Gardener will always know it; this is 
its principal Recommendation to his Notice; and 
he is to be informed that LI x N us, who has 
carefully diſtinguiſhed Vatieties from Species, 
does not allow this of the latter Kind: he is 
to refer it therefore to the common Ornitboga- 
lum, which chat Author diſtinguiſhes by the Ad- 
dition, Floribus corymbofis, pedunculis ſcapo altiori- 
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bus, filamentis emarginatis: Corymboſe flower'd Or- 
nithogalum, with the Footſtalks taller than the 
main Stem, and with emarginated Filaments. 

The Root is a large Bulb, white, crowded 
with Off-ſets, and hung with many Fibres. 

The Leaves are numerous, very long, mo- 
derately broad, and of a fine ſtrong green : they 
riſe conſiderably above the Top of the Stalk ; 
and they have not that white Rib in the middle 
which diſtinguiſhes the Leaves of the common 
Kind. 

The Stalk is green, tound, naked, and eight 
Inches high; white toward the Ground, and elſe- 
where of a pale green. 

At its Top ſtands an elegant Cluſter or round 
Head of Flowers : they all riſe from one Point, 
and ſpread themſelves into a Kind of Umbell. 
Each has its ſeparate long Footſtalk ; and when 
the full Number is blown, the Tuft is very 
elegant. | 

The Flowers are large, and on the inſide of 
a ſnowy white ; the whole Back is green; and as 
the Footſtalks move with the Wind, this green 
Part is often turned up to the Sight, and adds to 
the general Beauty. | 

The Gardener recollects thoſe in the Flower of 
the common Ornithogalum: there runs all along the 
back of each Peral, in the middle, a green Streak; 
this, in the preſent Flower, does not keep within 
thoſe natural Limits, but ſpreads itſelf over the 
whole Petal. | 

The Flower has no Cup; it is compoſed of ſix 
oblong, moderately broad Petals, and has in the 


| Centre fix Filaments, three of which are nip'd, 


the 
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— Crowned with roundiſh Buttons. 4 
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| gular Expectation is, that this will be from 

The Style is ſingle, it riſes from. ap angaared the Seeds of ſuch Plants in a ſecond Succef 
Rudiment, and is terminated by an obtuſe Head. There is no particular Care required for ſowing 

The Seed-veſſel. is roundiſh, angulated, and tho. Seeds. A Spot in 8 5 
formed of three Valves y it Cantgins three, Cells, | | the South Eaſt, will raiſe them in the 
Gtound, and they muſt he remoyed "ne 
with a columnar Receptacles... ;.. Tear into a Bed at Fg La SL 
The fix Filaments and ſingle 8 tle, ſhew, very  »- The. ſecond Sowing, 
plainly the Claß and Place of the, Plant, they firſt; and if no 
ee mn 4 Pear from this, the Seed, of thoſe _whic 

1 r 

Culture: of this Onterrng@ azo.” HT rig true Platt is, once - 

Method of propagating it 

We have ablarvedcher Md den d diet bin familiar: Abe e d OF + or ders; 
a Variety of the common Kind; the Gardener | and once in two Years the Roots may be taken 
therefore. is to raiſe. it by large Jowiogy- VP. ta emo . e 
of that Plant, or to propagate e 4 l | 
Off-ſers, which it produces in Abundance : the | after flowering ; and both the old Roots and 
Method by Seed is very precarious, for gut of a | the Off-ſets/ muſt then be allowed a freſh Soil. 
thouſand Plants there ſometimes will not perhdps 4+ The Off: ſets will flower the ſucceeding Seaſon z 
be one of the true Kind: the Method to attempt i | and after this are to be treated as the old Roots, 
with moſt Proſpect of Succeſs is, ro ſow'the Set | king chen up cvery.ocher Year to remove their 
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from ſome Plant, which has the green Rib at Off- ſets; and in thoſe Years wherein they are not 
the back of the Petals broader than uſual; | taken up, the Surface of the Bed ſhould be pared 
and the Leaves with the fainteſt Stripe of white. | off at the fine _— we ho "ou 81 
From the firſt ſowing of the Seeds of the com- Mould. + BR, 22663 
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_ Spitit of Curioſity is fo far raiſed in many pores The Practice is too new in Eugiand for 
. who have not Opportunities or Attention | accumulated Illuſtration ; but what we have no 
for the making themſelves Maſters of the Science | under Trial with a Proſpect oi Succeſs, we la loten 
of Botany, that the raiſing enotick Plants and | to the candid Examination of the Publick and 


Trees is become a very profitable Employment, | defire thoſe who have Copa: 


The Purchaſers for the more rare Kinds are 8 ů — isi 


"more chan ean be ſupplyd and We Nerbey- 'The-Printiphe on which chi Avthar — 


man wiſhes nothing ſo much as ef is, that in general every Part of a Plant con- 


a larger Multiplication. 3 +] || tains.:the Rudiments of an entire Plant of the 

The Method by Seed is flow, that by Layers ſame Kind. What Lin N us has ſince ſaid, 
limited in Point of Number; it alſo requires much | that the Trunk and Root differ little, other- 
Time: the Method by Cuttings is the moſt ready; | wiſe” tham as one is above and the other undet 
but that does not well ſucceed in all the Kinds: | the Ground, this Author had long before aſſerted; 
there is alſo the farther Diſadvantage in the Way. and he alledges that every Part of 4 Plant or 
of raiſing from Seed, that it ripens imperfectly in Tree bas the ſame Analogy with the teſt: con- 
many Kinds with us; and often what we obtain ſequently, that as there are in every Part, the Ru- 
with much Diffculty from abroad, is either ga- || diments of all the reſt; and a proper Manage- 
thered unripe, or injured 1 in the bringing over. | ment only is required to bring them forth; that 

Theſe Conſiderations join, to ſhew that a more | every' Part may equally be the Source of a com- 
univerſal, Manner of propagating them would be | pleat Plant. That che Branches will. form Trees 
of great Advantage to the Dealer, as well as becauſe they want only Roots whoſe Rudiments 
Satisfaction to the private Gentleman: and this is | are contained in them; that Parts of the Roots 
what we propoſe to treat of in the preſent Section. | will as eaſily be raiſed to perfect Trees, becauſe 

The Honour of the Diſcovery, if the Suc- the Rudiments of Trunks, Branches, Leaves, 
= ſhall ſhew it merits any, will be due to a and all the reſt are in them; and in the ſame 
wild and fantaſtick Writer, Agricola of Ratiſbon, Manner, that every Leaf of a Tree may be 


from whoſe irregular and ſtrange Work upon made to grow up into a perfect Tree. Upon 


this Subject, we have here thrown together for | the ſame Principle he aſſerts, that in the Fibres 


the Ule of the Engli/b Gardener, what ſolid Know- of the Leaves, as well as in the Branches and 


ledge it contains, and what is ſupported by Expe- | their Shoots, there are theſe Rudiments of 0 
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mon Kind there will be ſuch Plants, and the re- Ottob, 
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0 F GARDENING. 
the other Parts; and declares from his Experience 
on repeated Trials, that a Leaf, being properly 


681 


of the Roots and Branches can be made in a mode- Octob. 
rate Time to riſe into good Plants; there is no — 


— 
Octob. 
— — 


will 


ſtrike Roots from the Baſe; and that 
the filmy Parts decaying, the Ribs will remain as 
Branches, encreaſirig in Length and Bigneſs, and 
produce every other Part. 

The Reader will find we carefully diſtinguiſh 
between what is ſupported by his Aſſertion, and 
what we have confirmed by Trials: there is 

Appearance that ſome Things not true, are 
Eethad by Mai eajong chats of deter Croll; 
but the Proceſs is rational, and the Experi- 
ments are eaſy. The Advantage is very great 
if it ſucceeds, for though Seeds are precarious, 
Layers neceſſarily but few, and even Curtings 
come under a- limited Number ; if ſmall Pieces 


Tree that may not be multiplied in any Degree 
the Poſſeſſor chuſes. 

That more may be done in this Way than thoſe 
unacquainted with the Secrets of Vegetation could 
imagine, we are certain; tho' perhaps not all the 
| Author propoſes : for he has written partly from 
Imagination, partly from Experience, Of this 
the practical Gardener, who has the Advantages 
of Bark Beds and a Stove, may be affured, that 
if in ſome Inſtances he cannot effect all that Author 
propoſed, he will in others be able to do more, 
| becauſe he wanted thoſe great Articles, nor was 


the Art of Gardening ſo well knows, 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Multiplication of Trees by the ROOT. 


PON the Principle that the Root of a Tree 
Le Ee er he AA i 
the whole, the Propagation and Encreaſe of the 
Tree is to be attempted by larger of ſmaller 
Pieces of it committed to the Ground. The 
Danger is, that the Root ſhould rot before 
the Principle of Vegetation acts: to prevent 
this the wounded Parts are to be covered with 
a Kind of Cement, that will adhere to them 
firmly in all Parts, and keep out Moiſture. 
Upon this Principle the Expectation of Succeſs 
is founded. The Moiſture of the Earth will cauſe 
thoſe Rudiments to ſhoot : the Damage the ſame 
Moiſture would cauſe by ſetling upon the wounded 
Parts, is taken off by the dreſſing with Cement; 
and whether larger or ſmaller Pieces of Roots 
be planted, they will thus be ſecured, and will 
furniſh one or more perfect Plants, according 
to their Bigneſs. 

The Cement is thus prepared. Put into an 


earthen Pot four Pounds of black Pitch, one 
Pound of Turpentine, and two Ounces of pow- 
dered Aloes; ſet this over a ſmall Fire in the open 
Air, and when it has been ſome time melted, ſet 
it on Fire, it will flame up violently ; but on 
covering the Pot cloſe, it will immediately go 
out. For this Purpoſe the earthen Pot ſhould 
be one of thoſe which has a Cover; and this 
Cover being put on, a coarſe Cloath ſhould be 
thrown over it to make it ſhut the cloſer. 


When it is extinguiſhed, let it melt again 
gently ſome Minutes, then fire it again, and 
cover as before. Repeat this three Times, then 
put in a Quarter of a Pound of yellow Wax, and 
melt all over again: then fer ic by for Uſe, 


This the Inventor calls Mummy ; he gives Re- 


ceipts for ſeveral Kinds fitted to various Purpoſes, 
but this will anſwer for them all. The Cement 


being ready, make the Experiment in the following 


Manner, 


Tree in the Beginning of April, and cut off one of 
the large horizontal Roots of an Inch and half 
or more in Diameter; follow its Courſe in the 
Ground, and open the Way with a Pick-Ax, that 
it may be taken up with as little Injury as poſlible. 
Cur off the Side Shoots, and make the wounded 
Part perfectly ſmooth : in the ſame Manner ſmooth 
the great End: then wipe the ſeveral Wounds 
very dry, one after another, and cover them 
well with the Cement. It muſt be melted fo 


thin as to ſpread eaſily, but it muſt not be 
too hot. 


37. 


I. Of propagating by large Parts of the ROOT. 
Open the Earth about the Stem of a flouriſhing | 


When the Wounds are all ſecured, open a 
Trench in a Border of fine Mould, that will hold 
the Root laid along horizontally. Let the Trench 
be ſo deep as to contain the Root entire, and allow 
for covering it an Inch, without raiſing the Earth 
above the Level of the Bed. 

Draw the Mould carefully about it, and cover 
it well: preſs down the Earth carefully and 
firmly, as it is drawn in, that the Root may 
be cloſe covered in every Part, for this will 
promote the ſhooting. of the new Plants; and 
at the ſame Time prevent the Miſchiefs that 


might ariſe from too much Wet. 
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will, after ſome Weeks, crack in 
ſeveral 
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with a Pair of Sciſſars, and the Plant ſet in 


2 The whole Set may be thus 
oved . 8 
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Take off a ſmall horizontal Root of any Tree 
that is to be encreaſed ; cut it into a Number of 
Pieces of three Inches Length each; 24. 
both Ends of theſe Pieces; and wiping them 
very dry, cover them wit the Cement 
rr 
the Surface. 

Dig up CE e | 
ſhady Situation, draw Lines upon it at five Inches 
Diſtance lengthway, and acroſs at ſix Inches Dil- 
tance; and in the Centre of every Square open a 


ſmall Hole, plant a Piece of the FO 1 each | 
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Pu Hypotheſis of this Author. .thas 
Part of a 'Tree contains the WT its 3 
eiments, naturally extends the Subject 2 
gation to all the Parts. The Method by Cuttings 
4 ſtrange when LaugzmBzrg propoſed it; 

but Experience has ſhewn how perfectly he was 
in the right; the extending it to the Leaves 
is the Thought of AcricoLa, and if all he has 
aſſerted in this Caſe cannot be done, yet a great 
deal may. Dr. Paxsons, ſome Time fince; i inge 
niouſly illuſtrated the Production of the Pope 


from Pieces of the Animal, by the "Exaniple | it 
of a Cutting of the Willow; and we may now | 


call back the Subject, iltuſtrating by chat Arange 


Animal the univerſal EE INT 
from any of their ſolid Parts. | 
For this Trial by the Leaves, it will be proper 
to ſelect ſome Kind that is large 
Texture in the Ribs, for Inſtanee the Laurel. 
To give this a fair Trial proceed thus : chule a | 


and of a firm | 


dozen of fine, perfect, and found Leaves of Laurel, | 


1088 vino 3 


WW IQ: 4 


Hole, preſs. the Mould very cloſe about it; 


eee 


They will each of them ſend out one or 
more Shoots, and ſeveral Roots: the beſt Shoots 


cked} por nr the others taken off; and after 
all be taken 


n the fame 


ad a io TN 


pſy a. Tree of tolerable Streagh will 
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from a Le Row b bes ads oe 
nne MI 9.2 2113 10 19b10d ybsA 
he dem carefully off r Stalks, and take 

70 Bud wick them, Wich) a ſharp Knife ſmoork 
the End where they were pull'd off from the 
Tree; and wiping it perfectly dry, cover the 
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Whole Wound perfectly with the Cement,” 


Open: « Treach e lache and g half deep 
in a ſhady Border, and let the Mould be fine. 
Lay in theſe Leaves ſo deep, that two thirds 
of each may be n the Mould. 
Prefs it every Way cloſe about the Leaf, 
ive the Border, when they are all 
a” gentle Watering. Shade them for ſome 


Rr 4s as in the planting of tender Cutting, 


and after watds defend the Ground by a Piece 


of Fawthöth, or ſome other ſecure Method; 
for "ths Lang of Nature is flow in his 


Cafe. = OW Y 11 
"0p. che Leaf wilt moulder away. 
all but the deere Ribs; but theſe will ſhoot 


out Roots in that Part which is under the 
Ground, and will run up into Branches above. | 
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xd. chat in a State of growing. They 
"Time. w increaſe in Bigneſs, and 


gh oF ad pn as Cut- 


id out Roots and grow | 
. all that can be 


into ſo many 

to their Succeſs in this Operation, is 
to promote their ſending out ſuch Roots at once; 
t0-this-chey-areſufhiciently-diſpoledin-the-Bud 
the only Danger is its rotting: from. the 


hrge Wound taking it off; and as | Height i into a Nurſery Bed, and treated as other 
this is prevented by the Doe art the hin | Kinds. 
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anew Matt rol ons transfered to the | 

Branches; and in the preſent Inſtance where 
hedge Pieces of the Branches ate "uſed, it may 
be wondered as 5 andcher Way of propagating 
by Buds. EMU Io 


Cut . Shoot from a Tree which 
TRE E le as to eave only 225 2 Num- 
ber as may ſtand at three Inches from one 


another. Cover the Wound at the End, and 
all the others made. by takir off the Buds, 
with the melted Cement. Open à Trench in 


a ſhady Border of the Length of the Branch, 
and: lay it thus prepared, horizontally in the 
ne een n Ne it, and 
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Chhuſe for. this Purpoſe, any Tree which has 
Buds, or the Rudiments of Branches in the Bo- 
onde of, the Caves, Takes off a Leaf carefully 
with the Bud entire, wipe the wounded Part after 
you have made it perfectly ſmooth, and cover 
it with the Cement: then plant it in the ſame 
Manner i in a ſhady Border, at fo ſmall a Depth 
that the Top of the Bud may have the Advan- 
tage of the Air; it will thus riſe up to a re- 


| gotar Shoot; and a Number of theſe being 


raiſed together, are to be removed at ſix Inches 


preſs it every where cloſe ; cover it about half 
an Inch, and give a gentle Watering ; ſhade 
the Place for ſome Time. 

The Buds will all ſhoot up in Branches, and 


there will be Roots produced in other Parts of 
the Branch. 


„When the $hoots are four Inches high; be 


Branch muſt be taken up, and cut into as 
many Pieces as there are good Shoots : the 
Wounds at the two Ends muſt be covered 
with the Cement; and they muſt be planted 


in a Nurſery Bed. Let them be ſhaded and 


watered now and then, till they have taken 
Root; ana they will aftei wards require no other 
Care than is allowed to all Trees of a like Growth, 


V. 


Of Projegaton b the Branches in ſmall PIECES. 


HE Practicability of this is founded upon 

the ſame Reaſoning with that of the Growth 
from Parts or Pieces of Roots; and this we know 
to be the more eaſy and certain, by what we 
ſee in the common Method by Cuttings. 
In general they would ſucceed better than 


they do, if the Bottoms or cut Part were co- 
vered at the Pith, with this Cement; and many 


Kinds would ſucceed this Way conſtantly, which 


are apt to fail in the common Practice. 

I have obſerved that in thoſe Cuttings 
which have decayed, inſtead of ſtriking Root, 
the Bottom has been rotted when taken out 
of the Ground. This has led me to the na- 


2 


| 


tural Operation of covering the Pith with this 
Cement, when I repeated the Trial; and this 
with Succeſs, It is an Article of Conſequence 


C in Gardening; and more Trials ſhould confirm 


it, for the 
Proof, 


It would be a very acceptable Thing to 


Subject is yet too new for much 


| the Nurſeryman, to be able with Certainty to 
| raiſe every Kind of Tree from Cuttings ; and 


we recommend it to him to try thoſe Kinds 
which are moſt apt to fail, again with this 
Advantage, before he gives up the Expec- 
tation. 


This may be conſidered as a very great 
Advantage 
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Octob, Advantage in the common Way of propa- 

—— gating by Cuttingsz but what R1COLA 
propoſes . in the; Faltplication by Pieces 
of the Branches, is of much greater 
tance, as it gives the Gardener from the ſame 
Quantity of the . 85 Tree, a * l 
Number of new ones. n 
. | The Mechod js this Toke of» Breach from 


che Fen 2 IAI 


8 
of about three Inches in. Lengrh, ,chuſing 4 
"the young Shoots thoſe Parts which have Buds 
preferably to others; becauſe they will yield-| 
the beſt and moſt regular Plants, though there | fome 
is no Part that will not e eee 
ones. 
Cut the two Ends of theſe perſet 
und cover them with the Cement- 
The beſt Method with theſe Pieces is to 
ſet a Pot of Cement over a gentle Fire that 
will keep it juſt melted and wiping the two 


Ends perfectly dry, to dip them in the melted * 


Impor- - 


aten roo, | Forging entirely 4 


w — — * 


Cement. As muck avis necafiien to defend chem 
from the, Moiſture of the Earth. Fc of as will ſtick LY 
to them, 2 qi will chen be ig a Condition 
to plant. 
*. 15 a 1229 in the Nurſery where the 
is good; and if it be not ſo naturally, 
Pond Mud and Cow Dung, let it be 


LESS 
| | 


me Man or Cars, | 
1 


dry allow 


den dee Watkrings and by this Means there 


CHAP. VI. 


KK 


Y theſe Methods the Generality of harder 

| Trees and Shrubs may be ted with 

Ai abundatit Encrrale; and the mot tender 
vill :fucceed in the fame Männer,; og. 
them the Wr e of Heat underneath 


A Bed with Dung, pen ERP e 
directed for ralling the Cuttings of the tentlet 
Greenhouſe Plants, will be very proper for 
thoſe of à middle Degree of Hardneſs ; and 
a for the-moſt tender and delicate, they muſt 
be planted in Pots, and ſet in Bark Beds. 
There is no Reaſon-why the uſual Advantages 
ſhould be denied to 4 Practice, which promiſes 
ſo conſiderable Profit to the Perſon” who en- 


gages in it; and with theſe, the Growth is 


as certain as in any common Plantation. 
The particular Cautions are theſe. That in Si 


theſe Bark Beds the Pots be large; for it will 
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| Succeſs of the Operation: and that . 
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make ve 7 good Arhends or the Pains of raiſing 
and g K. Th wh habe written of 
the American Plaity have named it; but th&eary | 
Writers could have ho Knowledge of it, for *tis 
not found” native in ny other Part of the World. 

BarYnivs calls it Phaſtolus thinitimies Perenids 
Americas, flore Iuteo foliis aſari Tanuginoffs Job- 
zariit: ſmafl American perennial Phaſeolus, with 
yellow Flowers, and ſingle hoary Leaves reſem- 
bling thoſe of Hſershana. 'Commtrine, who 
raiſed it in the Anfterdaw Garden, preſerved the 
Tame Name; and others after him. 

The Root is White, thick, and hung with many 

The Stalks are numerous, weak, and of a pale 
green, often ting'd toward the Bottom with pur- 
ple. They lie upon the Ground, or twiſt them- 
ſelves about Sticks, or entangle in various Ways 
with any other: this is a Token of Neglect; and 
the beſt Method is to allow them flight Sup- 
ports. 

The Leaves ſtand ſingly, and irregularly on 
the Stalks; they are roundiſh, but indented for 
the Footſtalks. Their Colour is a deep blackiſh 
green, and they are cover'd with a light - greyiſh 
Hoaryneſs. Their Footſtalks are long, and often 
red. 5 


The Flowers are minute, but very pretty: 
Numb. LVIII. 


Ob. 8 Verf kngu lat and” delicate little cheir Colour is a tawny rediſh on the Ourſid, Octob. 

— rie is ag worthy the Arten- and. a delicate yellow within : they riſe from thx 
58. do of the Gatdener *: the wild Freedom Boſoms of the Leaves uſually two together; ſome- 

Fig. 1. of its Broth, and Sing arity of its ry times ſingly, ſometimes more than two, and they 


are ſucceeded by oblong Pods z containing ſome- 

| times only i one, rarely more than two Seeds. 
Each Flower has its Cup divided into Ave 8 

| ments, 1A ſuch, matiner as to repreſent two Ls : 


| the upper. one form'd of two, the lower of three 
of che Segments. 


The Flower itſelf is papilionateous. 


The Vexillum is obtuſe, heatt-ſhaped, and 
turn'd back at the Edges. 

The Alt are oval, and have long Bottoms, 
and they are nearly as long as the Vexillurn. 

The Catina is natrow, and turn'd about in a 
ſpiral Manner. | 

In the Centre are ten Filaments : nine 6f them 
coaleſce into a Body, and one ſtands looſe : they 
are placed within the Catina, and twiſted with 
it. The Style is ſingle, and is twiſted with them: 
It riſes from an oblong, compreſſed, hairy Ru- 


hairy Stigma or Head. 

The Coaleſcence of the Bodies of the Fila- 
ments is the Mark of the Claſs in this Inſtance ; 
it refers the Plant to the Diadelpbia, and their 
Number being ten, to the Decandria; this being 
only a ſubordinate Diſtinction in Claſſes, whoſe 
Character is taken from other Circumſtances, 


8 M Culture 


diment of the Pod, and is terminated by a thick, 
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us it will require A Stove to give 


03 f = l 09 ft Tes have a lil 
F IB 0 N "bla Nom ni ug P | 
It is a e dhe warmer 185 1 alſd up EE im in 
rica where it riſes frequens,.j \ . Thickets, 88 watering, and ſhade CEN 2 
twiſting, itſelf among the Branches, 1 Tynning | Son Un they have taken Root. 


5 yo e fe jm poly remove them 
3 4 in the into the. 8 ane 17 7 oqung ) af F : 
Fay . Wee in 0 and open, Ait in Sin: | . they increaſe in Size, ler thark*be rebel 
mer. we 1 Nn JV £ 11 nt freſh Pors, cr A dich Tin Ie: We WR 
The Seeds are eafily oba d from' Able, f Bet of Earth be Sekt out, che. eiten Fibre 
it Will grow from thoſe which nes here. 57 f of the Roots tim d round, and the Ball ſet 
Method muſt be this : nch of fh "Mould ib che hne Pot; 1nd 
Fill a Pot with rich Garden Mould EN an i much pur in round it as will fil up the Space 
Inch of the Rim, ſcatter. on à Dozen of” god kin, and cover the whole Bull an Thch deep. 
eds, ſift over them a Quarter of an Inch of Some frem Mould mould afterwartts'beputin 
gold, and ſprinkde on a little Water. Set the | Fe Surface twice a Tear, ſcraping off un 
E r any and when the | 1 or moe of the other; and tht the Plant 
Moul d is. too dry, give it a little more water- | will flouriſh as in its native Country, green alb cht 
ing Den R 
I the young Plants come up, let them at bn : ERoM sch Nie 87 1 ol. 9VNqG 07 
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2. GREEN, FLOWERED 8$QUILL 
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This is a very ſpecious and noble Plant; and | are variouſly broken; and hung at the Bottom 

to thoſe who conſider theſe Things | leſs attentively, . | with many thick Fibres.” The Taſte of the Root 
would appear a diſtinct Species from the common | is uncommoniy nauſcbus, and che Juice ſo ſharp 

Shall, It is, however, no more than a Variety; that it bliſters che Skin. | 
differing in the Size of the Plant, and Colouring The Leaves are oblong, broad, of a deep 
of the Flower: theſe Variations our more correct green, pointed. and holow'd ; they an ate alſo full 
Student has been taught are not enough to con- 10 a thick acrid Juice: they are nine or ten 
ſtitute a ſpecifick Piſtinction; and tho” =: ches long, and of the Breadth of three 1 
etteamly wotthy' the Notice or che 6 Theft farsrally appear in Spring; and 
they fink" under his Eye into Di it accidental Plant is fl in iaged,;” they are all the Produce. 
Changes. G 97 mw bo 2! We The Stalk which ſupports the Flowers - riſes | 
e Reader We FU TOY hat 0 eben- | Hiked\) and is dick, round, Juicy, rediſh, and 
tity of Botanical Writers have made two Kind ef four Foor high. 
Sat, af che bed and the White ruötedd Plant: Phe Flowers" are "ſmall, but they are "TM 


ſcills Tadice rubra, and ſcilla radict albu; 3 and ho- rable; ; they doath the Top of the Stalk for more 


nous d them with* ſeparate Deſcriptions, though than' two: Foot; thick-ſet together in form of A 

Sig in ſcarce the lealt Artie beſide, "will | Sie. Then Colour is mird of green and 

not wonder that this larger Plant, whoſe Root is white; ſometimes they will be entirely ce * 

neither white nor red, and whoſe Flower is greatly | In that Caſe they are not inelegant, but the 

ſuperior to the common Kind, ſhould have ap- Beauty of the Plant is, when the green is ar in 

50 to ComMELINE, Who received it from | thin Stripes upon a white Ground. 

Africa, a diſtinct Species. He will find however, Each Flower is compoſed” of ſix expanded Pe- 

that all its Variation is accidental; and that cho' | tals, and riſes naked from the Footſtalk. 

this Author, and before him HERMA, have | In the Centre ſtand ſix Filaments; they are 

called it ſcilla Africana fore viridi parvo, Bube ſhort and ſmalleſt toward the Top, and are crown'd 

ampliſſimo : great rooted African Squill, with ſmall with oblong incumbent Buttons. 

F lowers; he i 18 tO refer 1 it to the COMmOon Kind. The Style i 18 ſimple, of the Length of the fe 
This LIxN Aus characteriſes by the Structure laments, and terminated by a ſmall Head: 

of the Root, ſeilla radice tunicata > coated rooted | tiſes from a roundiſh Rudiment of a Fruit, wn 

Squill, a moſt abſolute Diſtinction from all the | is followed by a ſmooth, oval Seed-veſſel, mark- 

other Species: for though we join with them, ac- ed with three F urrous, and form'd of three 

cording to the Linnæan Method, the Harry Hya- | Valves: within it is divided into three Cells, in 

cinths, these 1 not aue coated Bulb among | each of which are ſeveral roundiſh Seeds. 

them. The Student can be at no Loſs for the Claſs oh 
The Root of this is well proporcion'd to the | this Plant, its fix Filaments refer it to the Hex: 

Size of the Plant; it is as big as a Child's Head, | andria, and the ſingle Style to the Monogynia, 


of an oval Form, yellow, and compoſed of nu- Linn aus 5 fixth cy and | its fiſt Section. 
merous thick Coats, the outer ones of which 


* 
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Pl. 58, 
Fig. 3. 


Peck of wet Sea Sand; of I that cannot be had, 
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which is the beſt Time; plant one in each pines ORob: 
Firſt lay in two Inches and a half Depth of the —— 


"tia Native of the Sea Coats of Hie, whence Compoſt, then clean the Root, and ſet it up- 


the yaſt Bulbs may be eaſily brought to England, 
If they be taken up when the Stalk is faded, and 
bought over in Nets hung up in an airy Part of 
the Ship, there will be no fear eee 
ceixed in good Condition. 
The Compoſt for them muſt be this: 

„Mir equal Parts of ffreſh . 22 
Waod-pile Earth, and to 4 Buſhel of this, put a 


the, ſame. Quantity, of River Sand, or Pit Sand, 
clean, waſh'd,, and a Quart of Brige, Theſe ſhould 
be thrown; up in a Heap, for, ſome. time; and 
when the Roots are received, let as many Pots 
be prepared as there are of them. Though the 
Ros are ſarge, let the Pots be ſmall in Propor- 
tion, two Inches clear round the Outſide of the 
Root is as much Space as is needfuwul. 


Lay an Oyſterſhell over the Hole: of the Pop, 
to prevent its clogging up with the Mould ; and 


if the Roots arrive in the Beginning of Summer, 


— * — 


A. ti 


right: pour in more, ſhaking it down at Times 
to fill che Space out; and* tover" "the Rove an 
Inch above its Crown. 


la this manner plant " tabs Then chi 


a ſhelter'd Part of the Nurſery, and open a Trench 
a Spade Depth and Breadth : ſet in the Pots in 
a Row, and draw the Mould about them: 

them a very ſlight ſprinkling of Water, and * 
them ſtand thus till the Shoot appears; now and 
then watering them with a very careful and light 
Hand. 

Whien they ſhew the Shoot above the Surface, 
raiſe the Pots half out of the Ground, and give 
every other Day a freſh Watering: a Weck after 
this remove them into a Greenhouſe, contitwing 
to water them from Time to Time; and let them 
ſtand near the Window, open to the Sun, and 
defended from all cold Winds ; the Shoot will 
| thus grow very quick, and flower in all its 
Glory. | OT 
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3. WILLOW-LEAVED 


This elegant and ſingular Aſclepias is very well 
worth the Attention of all who propagate curious 
Plants: it is of regular Growth, and pleaſir 
Aspect; and not only of conſiderable Duration in 
the Time of flowering, but full of Singularity in 
the Fruit. | 
Tbe late Writers ee it; the firſt 
of them, as an Apuchnum, but the latter as an A 
clepias, HRM calls it, Apocynum eretium Africa: 
num, villoſo fruthu, ſalicis foko. Plux BN IT, Apocy- 
„ . ſalicis auguſto fs n 
pi 

. Lans &vs and 1 Rovzx . it 0 an 
Aſclepias, and the former very diſtinctly names it, 
Aſclepias foliis revalutis lanceolatis caule ſruticaſo:: 
ſhrubby Aſclepias, with the Leaves bade, and 

turn'd at the Edges. 

The Root is ſpreading, and 1 bung with — 
long Fibres. 

The Stem is woody, and cover d with a _ | 
Bark. | The Branches are numerous, and the 
young Shoots are green, ting'd often in part with 

The Leaves on the lower Part of the Branches 
ſtand in Pairs, but toward the Top leſs regular- 
Iy: they, are long, narrow, and of a faint green, 
curled frequently at the Edges, and mark d with 
rediſh Ribs. 

The Flowers riſe from the Boſoms of the 
Leaves in ſmall Umbells, ſix or eight in each. 
Theſe have a long common Fodtſtalk, and from 
the Head of that as many ſeparate ſhorter Foot- 
ſtalks as there are Flowers. Theſe ſpread out, 
and form the open rounded Head; and the whole 
Umbell naturally hangs or droops a little. The 
Colour of the Flowers is a pale whitiſh green in 
the Petals, and a duſkier Tinge with — 


3 


8 HRUB ASCLEPIAS. 


of yellowiſh or hoary in the Middle. 


Each Flower is compoſed of five Segments of 
2 Petal, and a conſpicuous Nectarium, and is 
placed in a Cup form'd of one Piece, cut into 
five ſlight Parts. 


The Cup is ſmall i in compariſon of the Flower, 
and is permanent. 


The five Segments of the Flower reſemble ſo 
many Petals: they are of an oval Fi igure, but 
pointed, and lightly turn'd with the Sun. 

The Nectaria are equal in number to the Seg- 
ments of the Flower, and they ſurround the 
Parts of Impregnation. Each is of a Figure ap- 
proaching to oval, but obliquely auriculated on 
the Outſide ; and from the Baſe riſes a kind of 
ſmall Horn, which bends toward the Parts of 
Impregnation. ä 

Beſide this, there is a truncated Body, which 
covers the Organs of Impregnation, with five 
Scales at the Edge, and as many Openings at 
the Sides: this is an Appendage of the Necta- 
rium. 

The Buttons are five, they have ſcarce any 
Filaments, and they are buried, as it were, by 
the truncated Body of the Nectarium among the 
Sn 

This is a moſt ſingular Conſtruction of a 
Flower, it is peculiar to the Aſclepias's, but uni- 
verſal among them; and it therefore moſt plainly 
and certainly refers this Plant to the reſt. 

There are two Rudiments of Fruit to each 
Flower; they have ſcarce any Styles, but are 
crown'd with ſimple Stigmata, and are at length 
ripen'd into two large, oblong, in flatted Pods; 
containing numerous Seeds wing d with Down, 
and a looſe Receptacle. 

The five Buttons refer the Plant to the Pen- 
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—— Dyna, the fifth Claſs of. that: Aber awd: in 


ſecond Section. 


are yo. Fllamenas, the, Buttons, are to be counted 


in their Place; and where there are no Styles; 
Err e e 


een 
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| 1 U f Native of the ne Parts. off Abies 
where it lives freely in a dry ſandy Soil, expoſed 
to the full Sun: but though it bears this Heat, 
and Barrenneſs, tis not the Soil or , Expoſure | | 
molt ſuited to its thriving. , 

When jc happens to. fall_ingo the de of 4 
Thicket, where there is Shelter, and a better Mould, 
it ſhews more Vigour and more Beauty Ac- 
-cording to theſe Differences it will produceFlowers 
of deeper or paler Colour in a great Variety ; and 
we fee ſome conſiderable Change in them in this 
Reſpect, but it is in the State wherein we have 
repreſented them they are moſt elegant. 


The Gardener has his Choice of railing i rom 


155 &4-'2 25 071 
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Seed, or by Cuttings": but there is no Advan- 


on them. 
- The Long for planting Wit Cunt 
June, and they ſhould have the Advantage of a 


Hot- Bed. Ia this let them be kept till they have 

ra, and then let them be taken up, 

and planted ſeparately 'in Pots, of bi of the 
Compoſts. 


n 


L FL 
0 


5 


be water d evety Evening; and when 
1 eftabliſh'd, they ſhould be more 
ly harden'd by keeping open the Glaſies, 
brought out among the Greenhouſe 


10 0 


tl 


muſt be early in Autumn taken into the 
and removed into larger Pots, 48 they 
in Size; always preſerving the whole Ball 
from the former Pot about them, and "trimming 


the Fibres that hang from its Edges. 
They will thus grow to fix or eight Foot high, 
EYE RO RTE 


Me! 


4 o LOBATED SPIRAEA. 


This is 4 very elegant Shrub, brought Jong 
ſince from North America into our Gardens; and 
for its Singularity as well as Beauty, very worthy 
to be preſerved in all Collections. Thoſe who 
firſt ſaw it flower, greatly miſtook its proper 
Genus: they refer'd it to the Euonymus, or 
ſpindle. Tree, tho b neither Flower nor Fruit 
had any true Reſem lance to that Kind. 


.Compmuixs calls it Zuammus Virginiana 
fatia, capſulis eleganter bi 
ginian, Euonymus, with 
Lixx nus refer'd Ll to the * OH and 795 7 


, ribef 
55; Currant- dne Vir- 
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Flowers terminating the Branches. 
The Root is ane lows many Pars, and 
hung with numerous Fibres, - | 

The Stem 'is cover'd with a andy! ens! 
Bark. 

The Branches are numerous, and enn 
the extream Shoots are of a freſh green, ting'd 


with red, and they have four Ridges which give 
them a ſquare Aſpe&. 


The Leaves are placed in a ſcatter'd "WR; 


green: they have long green Footſtalks, and they 
are divided in an irregular Manner into three Parts, 
uſually, ſome into five, and others ſcarce at all. 


The Diviſions are deep, but not to the Baſe; and 


they are all norch'd round the Edges. 
The Name of Currant-leav'd is not given amiſs 


to this Shrub ; we have obſerv'd, that all the 


Leaves are not alike, but the Generality of them 


. very much reſemble thoſe of the Currant Buſh. . 


I 


egantly , bullared Fruit. 


| 


| 


upon the Branches, and are broad; and of a pale 


The Flowers are. numerous and elegant; they 
are ſmall in themſelves, but they ſtand in great 
Tufts, after the manner of Umbells,. at the Ex- 
tremities of all the Branches; and they are white, 
with a light and delicate bluſh of - Crimſon, 


Each Flower. in {cpazate Foqttalk, which 


is of 'a faint green, ting'd with red. 


TK Cup is form'd of a fingle Leaf; and _is 
ightly divided into five Segments. [Tha NN is 
plain, and the Segments are acute. 

The Body of the- Flower is form'd af five 

eme a; ane 
| inſerted into the Cup. 
- The Filaments are numerous, upright, "and in- 
ſerted into the Cup; they ſtand cluſter'd toge- 
ther, and they ate crown'd with roundiſh But- 
tons. 

The Rudiments are three, they are crown'd 


] 


with ſo many Styles, and theſe with thick Heads: 


the Styles are equal in Length to the Filaments, 
ſo that their Heads ſhew pra diſtin&tly in 
the Flower, © 

The Seed · veſſels are a compreſſed, and 
pointed; they are equal in number to the Rudi- 
ments, and each contains a few ſmall Seeds. 

The Number of Filaments, with their Inſertion 
into the Cup, ſhews the Plant to be one of the 
Lcaſandria, and the three Styles refer it to the 


Trig ynia. 


This is its abſolute Place as a Plant; but as a 
Species of Spiræa, Lixxæ us has placed it amoyg 
the Pentagynia; the Generality of the others have 
five Styles. Indeed this Genus is too compre- 
five to be juſt, he ranges under it the Spired, 


of others the Filipendala, Ulmaria, and Aruncus, 


chough 


ow the Noon-day Sun. They - 
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Pl. 58. 


Fig. 5. 


that the Aruncus has Male and Female Flowers 
on ſeparate Plants, and belongs therefore to the 
Filipendula rotated Capſules. Theſe are Differences 
in Nature, but the Genus is made to contain them 


Culrurt of this SpIx AA, 


- 
y 3 1 " 42 4 | 


aide Native of Norrb Americe, where it thiives 
beſt in a deep rich Soll: with us it will very well 


bear the open Ground, and ſtand all Weathers; 
and may be propagated by Cuttings, or by 
Layersz but the eaſieſt Way of all is by the 
Suokers which it naturally ſends up in Abun- 
dance about.the old Plants, and which take root 

The Suckers ſhould be taken off in Autumn, 
and planted at two, Foot Diſtance in a Nurſery- 
bed to acquire a due Size for the Garden. 

If no Uſe were made of them, it would be 


proper annually to take them off, becauſe they 


disfigure and exhauſt the old Plants; and they 
grow with fo little Trouble, that it is pity any 
body ſhould loſe the Opportunity of .raiſing ſo 
many pretty Plants, 


—— 


— though poſſible - theſe have very eſſential Diſtinc- ; 


4 


be ſecured” by à Piece of Bees-wax. | 
The Layers will be fit to tranſplant at the End 
of a Year; and che Cuttings, if they have thc 
Advantage” of 'a mellow Soil, and ſhady Situa- 
tion, will take: ſufficient Root to be removed in 
two Months. 
Whichever Way the Tree is raiſed, it muſt be 
train'd in the ſame Manner. If left to Nature, 
it grows a wild ftragling Shrub ; and 'tis much 
better to carry it up with a ſingle Stem, and not 
to ſuffer it to have too many ſide Branches. 
When the Shrubs are brought into their Places 
in the Garden, the Ground ſhould be well broke 
all about them, and their Heads finally trim'd to 
due Form: after this they will require only to be 
clear'd of their Suckers, and reduced to Shape 
- every Autumn, 


If there be any Branches that ctoſs and gall 


l each other, one of them muſt be cut off; and 


any dead Wood muſt be cut out from the Head: 
the Ground ſnould from Time to Time be broke 
about them, and always kept clear from Weeds; 
and about the Time of their flowering they ſhould 


have good Waterings. 


| 


4 


There is ſcarce a Flower the Gardener raiſes 
fuperior to this; whether we conſider the Num- 
ber, Size, Colouring, or Fragrance of the Bloom; 
but taking all together, very few can be ſaid to 
equal it. It has been deſcribed by. ſome of the 
Writers in Pocany of conſiderable ſtanding ; and 
has been many Years eſteem d in Homamu vie of 
the greateſt Acquiſitions from that Quarter of the 
World whence we have named it; but in Eng- 
land it is leſs known than ſo elegant and noble a 
Plant deſerves ; notwithſtanding there is no great 
Difficulty in the Culture, 

Cornutus refer'd it to the Narciſſus Kind, as the 
Writers of his Time did many of the Species of 
this elegant Genus: he calls it Narciſſus major 
indicus ſerotinus, COMMELINE calls it, Lilio nar- 
ciſſus Africanus platicaulos bumilis flore purpuraſcente 
odorato: low flat-ſtalk'd Lillio Narciſſus of Africa, 
with ſweet ſcented purple Flowers? 

The Characters of the bulbous Plants were 
never aſcertain'd till Lixx us gave them with 
Preciſion : his Genus Amaryllis comprehends this 
Plant; and as he has not named it, we may 


properly call it after his Manner, Amaryllis ſpatha 


multiflora, corollis equalibus, ſoliis acuminatis : many 
flower'd Amaryllis, with regular Flowers, and 
ſharp pointed Leaves. This will diſtinguiſh it 
from all the other known Species of Amaryllis, 
and particularly from the oriental Kind, we have 
deſcribed in a preceding Number, with which, fo 
long ago as in CommeLinz's Time, it was uſually 
confounded ; and from which it does not ſeem 


yet to be well diſtinguiſh'd by the Generality of 
Ne 58. 


5, PURPLE ATHIOPIAN AMARYLLIS. 


Authors, though perfectly different in the Shape 
of the Leaves, and regular Flowers. 

The Root is large, rovndiſh, and of a duſky 
yellow Colour : from its Baſe run many very thick, 
white Fibres. | Dag) 

The Leaves are numerous, and they lie ſcat- 


id irregulirly upon the Ground * they are very 
long, moderately broad, of a pale green, and 


ſharp pointed, and they are mark'd with large 
longitudinal Fibres. 

The Stalk is very thick, eight Inches high, 
fatted, firm, and of a pale green, often ſtain'd 
with red. 

There are no Leaves, nor Rudiments of Leaves 
on this, but at its Top a membraneous Scabbard, 
which contains the Flowers. Theſe are nume- 
rous, very large, and extreamly beautiful : they 
riſe in a kind of conic Head, twenty or more in 
number, and ſeparate to ſome diſtance as they 
open. Their Colour in the Bud is a pale crim- 
ſon, ſtain'd in different Places with purple ; but 
as they open, they grow deeper, and when full 
blown, they are univerſally of a ſtrong and fine 
purple. Their Scent is in the higheſt degree 
fragrant, and toward Evening eſpecially it is over- 
powering. | 

Each Flower is compoſed of ſix Petals, of a 
lanceolated Form, equal in Size, and opening 
regularly every Way, and there is no Cup to 
them beſide the general Scabbard. 


In the Centre ſtand ſix Filaments crown'd with 
oblong, incumbent Buttons. 


x 


The Rudiment of the Fruit is oblong, and fur- 
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row'd 3 


ap The Layers" take root freely enough, and the Octob. 
Cuttings ſeldom fail, if the hollow or pithy Part 
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Ocdob. row'd it ſtands underneath. the Receptacle of the | 
—— Flower, and from it riſes a Style equal in Length 


Pl. 58. 
Fig. 6. 


three · parted Head. 


Cells, and in each are many Seeds. 


them of ſome of the light Kinds, from one of 


and Thickneſs, do the Filamants, with a. ſmall 


#118: 


The Claſs and Place of the Plant are ſcen d: 
ſuinctly in the fix Filaments, and ſingle; Style: 
the firſt refer wn Weng 
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The Seed · veſſel when ripe. is-ovel; and form | 
of three Valves ; it is divided within into three | 
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and warm Soils; with us it will require the 
Choice of ſuch a Compoſt as reſembles that kind 
of Earth, and all the Aſſiſtance of additional 
Warmth, , 
The Roots will bear 10 be kept out of the 
Ground a conſiderable Time, when taken up at 
a proper Seaſon. They were thus firſt brought 


he *EINgGE 1; 


the Bottom, and over this two Inches of the 
| Mould : upon this the Roots muſt be placed, 
e eee ee 
The. Pen muſt ihen be iet under u Frame, 
and the Earth at Times moiſten'd. . The Shoot 
will appear in five or fix Weeks, and after this 


they muſt be water'd more largely, and have 


ws +445 4.4 < 


eee four Sleigh, they 
muſt be removed. into the Brave; nchen der vil 
flower in perfect Beauty. dit „nose v4 
Tbe Flowers do, = ae ok all together, 
but in a long SuceeMion,, fo, that os, Plant will 
be., three, Weeks ane e Moms: 0 4 
Decay. 
Alter this the Pots nid he Sprin 
| refreſh!d, with ſome; new. with ery Spring 
har in the: Pes being taken af der that; Por- 
poſe; and once in two Years/ithe-Roots muſt be 


into Holland, and may from thence, or even from taken up, and the whole Quantity turn'd out. 


their native Country, be brought hither. 
When they are received, which ſhould be early 
in Summer, a Compoſt ſhould be prepared for 


the Heaps made up for other Purpoſes, with a 


Its Place muſt, be ſupply'd with freſh Compoſt, 


the Roots muſt be dear d, and their Off- ſets 
taken away, and planted in other Pots, to bing 
them to a Condition of flowering z. and this Way 
the Plant will be propagated in tolerable Quan- 


fifth Part of rotted Dung, from an old Melon- 
bed. 


—_— 


tity. 


ſcented, hard ſeeded African Chryſanthemoides. 


77 PRICKLY., 08 


This e mrubby Plant is another of thoſe 
Additions to out Collections of Exoticks, which | 
we owe to the Durch; who brought it from the 
hotteſt Parts of Africa. The old Authors were 
not acquainted with it, and thoſe among the later, 
who haye Ueſcribed it, ſcarce knew till Linn avs 
by whar Name to call it: Vork Au rank'd it 
among the Chryſanthemums, adding, Africanum fru- 
teſcens ſpinoſum : ſhrubby, prickly African Chry- 


ſanthemum. 


Coumzlixz, who ſaw it was like the Chryſan- | 


themum, but not the ſame, called it Chry/anthe- 
moides, and added, Oſteoſpermum Africanum, odo- 
ratum ſpinoſum & viſcoſum : prickly and clammy, 


LinNn&vs finding ſeveral other Plants, as well 
as this, though reſembling the Chryſanthemum, to 
differ in eſſential Characters both from that and 
all the other Genera of Plants, put them together 
under this generical Name, Ofteoſpermum ; he adds 
as the Diſtinction of this Species, Spinis ramaſis: 
Oſteoſpermum, with branch'd Spires. 

The Root is divided into many Parts, and 
hung with a Multitude of Fibres. 

The Stalk is round, upright, woody, and a 
Foot and half high, divided into numerous 
Branches, and thick ſet with Leaves. 

The main Stalk is brown ; the Branches at 


young Shoots are paler, and they are often ting*d 
with red, 


TEOSPBRMVUM; 


Suat, "they are 6 
of the Plant; the Extremities of the Shoots 
divide into them, and they are firm and branch'd, 
| three or four Points Proceeding from one, com- 
nen Daſs... Theſe terminate thoſe Branches on 
which there are no Flowers. When a Flower 
riſes at the End, there often are none, at the moſt 
only ſome very flight ones on the Sides of the 
Stalk. 

The young Shoots are uſually a little downy. 

The Leaves are numerous, and they ſtand 
without the leaſt Order or Regularity upon the 
Branches. They have no Footſtalks. They are 
oblong, deeply and irregularly notch'd, ſomewhat 
in the Bucks-horn Manner, and ſharp pointed; 
and they are of a firm Subſtance, and faint 
green. 

The young Shoots and ,All the Leaves are 
clammy to the Touch, and ſtrongly ſcented ; 
they ſeem to ſweat out a ſoft Reſin, and the Smell 
is ſtrongly reſinous, with a peculiar Flavour not 
unlike that of Balſam Capivi. 

The Flowers are large, of a very elegant Struc- 
ture, and yellow : they terminate the Branches, 
and have often the Appearance of growing from 
the ſwoln End of the Spines, which are loſt in 
their Baſes. 

The Structure of the Flower 8 the 
greateſt Attention of the botanical Student; tis 
of the Syngenefious Kind, and they are all of cu- 


The Spines or Prickles have a very ſingular 


rious Conſtruction, but none more than this. 


The 


many Pots muſt be as bn Ottob. 
Roots ſome looſe Gravel muſt be thrown into ——— 


OF GARDENING. 


Ob. The entire Flower conſiſts of a Number of 
— Flofcules ſurrounded by Rays, and contained 


in a common Cup. This is of a hemiſpherick 
Shape, and divided into eight or more Parts; 
_ imple. at the Baſe, and the Segments are 
pointed. 

The tubular Floſcules in the Diſk are nu- 
merous, they are alſo large, and they expand 
in the Manner of ſo many regular Flowers: 
theſe contain both male and female Organs 
of Impregnation. 

The Rays which ſurround theſe are about ten 
in Number; and, as in the others of this Kind, 
they are only female. 

The tubular Floſcules of the Diſk are ſmalleſt 
at the Bottom, wider to the Top, and there di- 
vided into five regular obtuſe expanded Seg- 
ments. In each of theſe are placed five very 
ſhort capillary Filaments, and as many But- 
tons, Theſe are long and narrow, and they 
coaleſce as in the other Plants of this Claſs 
into a'cylindrick Body. Hd abate e 

The Rudiment of a Seed is placed under 
each, bur it is flight and frivolous; there riſes 
from it a ſingle Style of the Length of the Fila- 
ments, but weak and flight; and at the Top of 
this is placed an ineffectual Stigma or Head. 

In the others the Rays are long, narrow, and 
naturally divided into three Parts at the Extre- 
mity; but as they turn back their Ends when 
this is full open, theſe Diviſions are not well ſeen, 
At the Baſe is a globular Rudiment, and from 


this a ſtout though ſlender Style, crowned with 


a thick Head nipp'd at the End. 


The Floſcules of the Centre ripen no Seeds 
but after each of theſe Rays, in which there 
are no male Parts, there appears a regular 
Seed; which owing, its Impregnation to the 
Buttons of the wbular Floſcules, by Degrees 
hardetis, and becomes coloured, retaining its 
globular Form, and includes a Kernel of the 
ſame globular Shape. The Covering or Shell 
is of a bony Hardneſs; and the Kernel] white 
and well taſted, 


The Claſs of the Plant is found in the 
Coaleſcence of the Buttons in the tubular 
Floſcules : Lid N us has made this the Cha- 
rater of a Claſs, the Name of which is Hu- 
genefia: and as the Rudiment under theſe tu- 
bular Floſcules fade without producing Seeds, 
and thoſe of the Verge have no Way of Im- 
pregnation but by means of their Duſt; the 
Section to which it belongs is that of the 
Polygamia neceſſaria. 


S E C 


Culture of this OsTEospER MUM. 


The Plant, though a Native of Africa, will 
bear our Summers in the open Air, and only 
wants the Shelter of a Greenhouſe in Winter. 
The Seeds ſometimes tipen perfectly with us, 
and in that Caſe the beſt Plants will be pro- 
duced from them, but the more uſual Me- 
thod is by Cuttings. | 

If the Seeds be good, or if freſh ones can 
be procured from Africa, they muſt be ſown 
early in Spring upon a common Hot Bed; 
and when the Plants -are ſtrong enough to be 
removed, they muſt be tranſplanted into Pots 
placed under a Frame, and by Degrees har- 
dened to the Airz after which they muſt be 
ſet out among the Greenhouſe Plants, and houſed 
with them in Autumn. 

The Method by Cuttings is very eaſy, June is 
the beſt Seaſon. They ſhould be taken from a 
flouriſhing Plant, and they will require only a 
Bed of good Mould, with due Shelter from the 
Sun, and frequent Waterings. They will in 
this Manner take Root in about five or ſix 


Weeks, and ſoon after it will be proper to 


remove them into Pots. The beſt Mould 
will be ſome one of the light Compoſts, with 


the Addition of about one ſixth Part River 
Sand. 


When potted they muſt be ſheltered as at 


firſt, till they are thoroughly rooted in the new 
Mould, and this muſt be promoted by frequent 
Waterings z when they are well eſtabliſhed, they 
muſt be put out among the Greenhouſe Plants: 
as they increaſe in Bigneſs, they muſt be re- 
moved into freſh Pots, larger than the former; 
but they never ſhould have them very large, for 
nothing is more prejudicial, A great Quantity 


of Mould occaſions the Plants to ſhoot out into 


numerous Leaves and Branches, but to produce 
few Flowers, the Iutcut is to makc the Plant 


flower abundantly, and continue it through 
the Winter; but this is prevented by the over- 
potting. | | 

When the Plants are new potted, the Roots 
upon the Surface of the old Ball of Earth ſhould 
be trimm'd ; and after the potting they ſhould 
be watered every other Day; this will occaſion 
the cut Ends of the Fibres to ſhoot out new 
ones ; and the freſh and looſe Mould will en- 


courage them in it. In this Manner they will 


ſoon be brought to flower; and by this Manage- 
ment, if the Flowers are taken off as they begin 


to fade, the Plant will be covered with Leaves 
all the Year. 
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Of variegating the Leaves of P LA NTS. 


E have reſerved to this Place one of the 
moſt difficult Parts of the Gardener's 
Profeſſion ; perhaps the moſt difficult of all. 


3 


Many who have practiſed the Arts of Cul- 
ture will be apt to give it a yet more diſ- 


couraging Term; and either never having try'd 


Or 


A e. Net 
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"ATCOMPLEAT body 
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Octob. 
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ther. 


or having! been Addl by wanting Succeſs, 
—— they will call it impoſſible. 


may imitate. 


In ſome Inſtances, under a due Conduct, it 
will exceed whatever is done in the ſame Way 
by Nature; in others it will fall ſhort of her 
what will be the Event in the 


Productions: 
preſent Inſtance is not as yet to be determi - 


ned becauſe the Trials are too few; but this 
plain Aſſertion we may make: the Leaves of 
Plants may be variegated by Art, becauſe we 


have ſucceeded in doing it; and when we are 
ſure ſomething abſolute is in our Reach, tis 
very difficult to ſay where the * of in 
genious Labour may ſtop. 


Nature firſt gave the Hint for doubling of 


Flowers, and we find in many Inſtances" Art 
can tread: happily in her Steps: the - Gardener 
has ſucceeded in raiſing double Flowers of many 
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CH-AP. 


To theſe we anſwer 
by this plain Principle, founded upon whatever 
elſe we know, and in ſome Degree confirmed 
by Experience in this, that whatever Nature does. 
in the Changes 'of the vegetable Creation, Art 


| what may be farther deduced from thitKho 


| 


| 


Kinds from Seed, While he has n a 11 
tice little underſtooc. . 
We hope from the Rules we be 110 * 
in a former Number on that Sutzeck, the Suc- 
cel@ in this Way will be greuter; and not 
only better Flowers in the Kinds uſually deubled 
will be produced, but many will de doubled 


which the Gardener did not ſuppoſe capable 


of that Addition. Upon the ſame Principle 
we ſhall proceed in this more difficult Re- 
ſearch of the Variegation of Leaves, conſidering 
firſt what is known upon the Subject, and 


W- 
ledge ; and then laying down the Rules for at- 
tempting the Thing regularly in Plantations. 

. We ſhall not only examine what Nature does, 
but ſo far as the Cauſes appear, how ſhe does 
itz. adding what Chance has, diſcovered in our 
| Plantations, for to Chance we muſt acknowledge 
all is owing that is yet known conce — 
from theſe Premiſes we ſhall deduce ſuc 
<lufions- as they will ſufficiently: ſupports — 
thence the Rules for the Practice. 


4% 


I. 


Of the Efie of Mature in the friping and Bancing the L of Tree 


O much Analogy we muſt 1 . the 
Flowers of Plants and their Leaves, that 


| whatfbever Cauſe can affect à Change in che 


Colour of the one, may be naturally ſuppoſed 
to have ſome Power alſo in Regard of the 
other. This Obſervation is uſeful, becauſe in 
the State of Nature we much oftener ſee Changes 


in the Colours of Flame, ches in de Lxcaves of it 


Plants. 

The common Variation in Flowers is den 
their natural ſtrong Colours to become white. 
In ſome Leaves we ſee this alſo happen, but 
more frequently the Change is into yellow. 

The delicate Structure of Flowers renders them 
more ſuſceptible of this Change than the Leaves, 
which are more groſs and hard: this is the 
Reaſon why in Nature we fee Flowers without 
their Colour, much oftener than Leaves ſtain'd 
with yellow; and that we find the laſt very 
common in Gardens, is owing to the -Labour 
and Care of the Gardener, who when he has 
one ſuch Plant never fails to propagate it far- 


tinuing the Variegation in the increaſed Plants 
in a very ſurpriſing Manner. 

The Colours of Flowers which are moſt fre- 
quently loſt, are a ſtrong blue, or a deep red. 
We ſee Inſtances of the firſt in the little Field 
Bell-flower, and in the Crowfoot Crane's-bill of the 


latter; in the bloodyCrane's-bill, and Herb Robert; 


the Flowers of the two firlt are naturally of a 

ſtrong blue, and thoſe of the two others of a 

ſtrong red; particularly that named from this 

Circumſtance, Bloody, In theſe and in many 
I 


Nature aſſiſts him in this by con- 


ee. 


other Plants, whoſe Flowers are aatufuly of the 
ſame bold Colours, we frequently ſee them 
white; and in the Bloody Crane's- bill particu- 
larly there is an intermediate State of Colouring 
between that deep Dye and abſolute white z 


in which the Flower is ſtreaked. This has 


called the ſtrip d _Lancaſhire Craneꝰs· bill, 
aving been firſt ſeen, and, fo far as 1 re 
8 wild in that Country. 

Univerſally where the Plants are found with 
white Flowers the Soil is dry and barren: The 
Seeds of the common blue or red Flowers, pro- 
duce upon thoſe Soils Plants with white ones ; 
and the Seeds of thoſe white Flowers, ſown 
on good Ground, do not produce white flower*d 


Plants, but ſuch as are blue or red, in the Man- 


ner of thoſe of the Plants from which they were 
ſcattered, which had produced the white. 
We ſee in this Inſtance, that Colour can be 
affected in a Plant by the Accidents of its 
Growth; and in what Manner it can be af- 
fected. We ſee the Effect and the Cauſe, and 


we are therefore certain of the Concluſion that 


may be drawn from it. 

As much Moiſture tends to double the Flowers 
of Plants without altering their Colour; a dry 
and barren Soil tends to rob them of their Co- 
lour, without reducing the Size, or diminiſhing 
the Number of Petals. That which can affect 
the delicate and more remote Parts, may 
alſo have Influence on the groſſer and more 
near; therefore the Soil may have Power to 
alter the Colours in the Leaves of Plants : but 
ſomething more is requiſite for the Change of 

Leaves; 


— 


Occob. 
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OGob. Leaves which is the preſent Subject. The 
— Alteration made in Flowers, is by partiy or 


totally taking away the Colour; but, in 
Leaves the native Linge is not only taken 
away, but another is brought on in its Place: 

in Flowers the coloured Juices are detained, but 
in the Caſe of Leaves they are altered. It 
appears therefore, that as. only Barrenneſs is re- 


quired to effect the one, ſome active Prin- 


N 


ciple will be neceſſary to bring on the other. 
The Juices of Plants are ſecreted hropgh 


— 


innumerable Glands, the Structure of which is 
admirable, they are.not leſs complex than thoſe 
of our own Bodies; theſe Glands are contrived 
by. Nature for different Juices of peculiar Kinds 
and Colours; but as in animal Bodies ſo in 
theſe of Vegetables, they : are liable to Obſtruction 
and Diſeaſe; and in that Caſe the Juices will 
partake of the diſtempered Quality. 

This i is a great Cauſe of what we ſee in Na- 
ture; and we have obſerved, that ill-ſuited Soils 
eauſe the Diſtemper. | 


} 
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07 the duct of Nourifbment in P, L W N 7 5. 


E ngeper will find We Kad him on in this 
1 nes Attempt from the Source and Origin 
of all the Qualities bf Plants: *tis only by that 
general Knowledge he can attain the Manage- 
ment of ſo particular a Subject, as that of 
ſtaining the Leaves of Plants. 
The Cotiſtruction of à Plant is this. 
is a thin outer Rind, within that a thicker 
Bark, next under this is a more firm Mat- 
ter, which ſurrounds the woody Part; and 
within this is a Hollow reſerved for the Pith. 
All Plants which riſe with 4 Stalk, from the 
Whitlowgraſs of the Wall, to the Mountain Pine, 
have theſe five Parts; they are more diſtinct in 
ſome, and leſs in others, but a good Eye will 
ſee them in moſt, and a Microſcope in all. 
The Pith, which is vulgarly ſuppoſed an in- 
conſiderable Subſtance, and which ſome Au- 
thors of Credit have only thought a Kind of 


There 


Stuffing to keep out the nim Part of che Stall, 


is indeed the moſt eſſential Article in the Con- 
ſtruction. Thus the Filaments and Antheræ of 
Flowers were once underſtood to be only excremen- 
titious Parts; but a better Philoſophy ſnews they 
are the moſt eſſential of all: 
about the Pith is ſuch another, and *tis as 
lately ſet right. | 


From this Pith, or from that central Part 
in other Kinds which analogous to it though 
more firm, Fibres are ſent off Sideways, or ob- 
liquely upwards in regular Aſſortments, which 
penetrating the woody Subſtance and the Rind, 
form upon the Surface of the Plant a Bud, in 
which are the Rudiments of Leaves and Fruit, 
with the preceding Flowers, This is the Con- 
ſtruction of a Plant. 

The Root is compoſed o as the Stem, 
of all theſe Parts, and from its medullary Part 
ſent Fibres with open Mouths for drawing 
Nouriſhment. This Nouriſhment is conveyed 
up in a watery Vehicle; and together makes 
what we call the Juice of the Plant. It is carried 
to all Parts in Veſſels, and lodged occaſionally 
in a Kind of Bladders, to be there wrought 
into various Kinds, to feed the Flowers, the Fruit, 

Ne 38. 


this early Miſtake 


| 


| /the Leaves, is 8 and every other Part. 


Within theſe Bladders are placed the Glands, 
from\which it receives its Change; and as in our 
Bodies one Part of the ſame Nouriſhment is con- 
verted into Gall, and another into the pan- 
creatic Juice; and fo on; in the ſame Man- 
ner in Plants, the ſame Supply; paſſing the 
various Glands, aſſumes from them ſo many ſe- 
parate Taſtes, Colours, and Qualities. 

Every Plant of the ſame Kind performs all this 
in the ſame Manner, unleſs interrupted by Ac- 
cidents, throughout an everlaſting Succeſſion 
becauſe the Seed contains the Pith of the ſuc- 
ceeding Root. 

The whole Seed is formed from the Heart of 
the Plant; and that Point or ſmall Portion, 
which vegetates, and which we call the Heart of 
the Seed, is a Continuation of the Pith of the 
Plant. In every Part of that Pith are contained 
the Rudiments of Leaves and Flowers ; for the 
Exuemitics of its Fibres, piercing the Wood 
and Bark every where, produce them. The 
ſame Rudiment is contained in this ex- 
treme Part; and when the Seed is committed 
to the Ground, it grows and ſends them out 
according to its Nature. 

This is the Philoſophy of vegetable Propa- 
gation : that Syſtem was falſe as abſurd, which 
ſuppoſed every Seed at the Creation to have 
contained the Rudiments of all the Plants, and 
all their Seeds which ſhould riſe from it; 
nor were they much wiſer, who ſuppoſed an 
everlaſting Round of new Creations. 

All is thus reſolved into a continued and 
ſucceſſive Growth of the one firſt Plant, and 
its Parts in the plain Courſe of Nature. We 
have taken this Opportunity to explain it, be- 
cauſe tis only from a true Knowledge of Vege- 
tation, we can effect Changes in its Courſe and 
Order. 

The extreme Fibres of the Roots are like the 
fabled Hydræheads, they multiply on being cut off: 
they take in the Juices, they convey them to the 
Root, whence they are ſent up the Stalk and 


| Branches to-the Flowers and Fruit, in the Heart 


of whoſe Seeds the F ibres terminate. 
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there it becomes Fray pl 
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That the Glands 7 Ai rage 

to the Nature of the ] Juices therſelve is evi- 

dent ; for Vier ahve x will up) Heiß. ' Plants, 

and each w its Flavour, Fa 

lours, and all other Qualities : the ſatne 


by the ſame Soil with them. | 


this Courſe it is lodged at vatious, Dj 


thoſe Bladders, where the Glands are 5168 of | 


Ground ſhall, give Nouriſhment to a Plant of 

Spurge, and another, of Celandine; in one of 
Which the Juice is white, antf in the other yaAſb#z 
and a third of any common Kind, with watery 
Juices, will be ſupply'd in the fame ar _ 


Hence we ſee, that though there be 1 | 


in the Nature of the Soil with . 
Change of Colour, there is more in the Veſſels of 


the Jaundice 


As we have ſcew in Phinry chat che ſame Not 
| ine forms vou Fulces, we find" in Ani. 
Thich | ts that! from th fame Ford,” according to the 
eee kealthy'State vf the Bdy;- various 
Fluids e Uaboratea's yer thete is. Shmerhing n 
the Nattre of the Foot chu may de M coeur 
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As dt kW What wilt there u Erde, we 
alſo. know in ſome degree what will bring it on, 
in the human Structure. "The Green Sickneſs and 
Uiſeolou? the Sum, and the white 
and yellow Stains on the Leaves" f Plants, may 
be conſider d as their Chloroſis and Jaundice. We 
kn better how to remedy, than how to bring on 
theſe Diſeaſes, even if we could be welneg to 
do i in Chrſehyes 1 4M iris 6 in Plants. = 
We know th Variegated Tree 
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the Plant; anti this gives the rational Method of 


attempting the Varirgation of Leaves by Art. geren; this proves 


The Principles will thus rife one from another in 
e and munen 
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TE ſee in the wild State the Leaves of many 
Plants ſtain'd in the ſame Manner that 


Ar in Gardens; and twas this na C- 
MET Ge ha wes SR4- 
who have written on the Subject, have too r 
drawn general Concluſions from a few Inſtancee. 

It is the general Doctrine, and it is counte- 
nanced by Mr. Ray,* that variegated 'Shrubs 
may be propagated by Cuttings, or Layers, but 
not by Seeds; for that the new, Plants raiſed 
from Parts of the old, retain the Variegation ; 
but thoſe from Seed riſe plain. 

This, however, is not true. 1 have two 
Years fince raiſed variegated ſtinging Nettles 
from the Seeds of a variegated wild Plant; 
and have found that the ſtain'd Dulcamara, tho 
no Plant grows ſo freely from Cuttings, pre- 
ſerves its Variegation better from Seed. In theſe 


Caſes a proper Soil is eſſential; and other Articles, 


which we ſhall lay down when we come to the 


Practice. 
The Gardeners + have alſo found: this, for they 


* aMirm, that the variegated Sycamore riſes variegated 


from Seed; to raiſe it this Way a proper Soil is 
an eſſential Article; but its being practicable with 
that Aſſiſtance, ſhews that the Diſtemperature is 
very univerſal : for it muſt have infected even 
the Pith of the Stem, and thence ſpread itſelf 
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have diſorder'd the minute Glands in that wonder- 


ful Org 
Se pla Plants nd Dedeties alſo in 
e fame Kinds of Soil, and with the fame 
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y 
3 produce ſtriped ones. This is the 


Gardener's great Source of Hope: this he is to 
endeavour to make conſtant, and univerſal ; and 
in that Courſe to follow ſtrictly what he ſees in- 
fluence the Plants in Nature. 

The laſt Year I traced with Care the ſeveral 
Accidents from which the ſtaining might ſeem to 
have riſen in two Plants, a Dulcamara, and a 
Nettle. = 

The Dulcamara bad riſen from Seeds of n 
Plant of the common Kind, near Denham, upon 
ſome Rubbiſh of an old Wall, thrown on the 
Bank of the River. 

The Water had been higher than ordinary when 
the Seed ſtruck; and afterwards had fallen conſi- 
derably below the Place; there was not a ſtain 
upon the Original, or Parent Plant, but this 
had -many of the Leaves ſpotted with a faint 
yellow. 

The Nettle grew, and I think Nill grows near 
Highgate, upon the dry Bank of a Ditch, by the 
Road; which, on Examination, I found com- 
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poſed of gravelly Earth, and Lime Rubbiſh frofn 
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* Hiſtoria Plantarum, Vol, I. Þ» 41. 


+ Miller, who, I ſuppoſe, has try'd it. 
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a 28, old Wall. The lower Leaves wete ftain'd ; 
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are hence known with Certainty; and this Ef- Oob. 
fect of chem is correſpondent with the general Opi- 
nion and Experience of thoſe who have examin'd 
into the Subject. 

Nr. Ray determiries, that the blotching and 
ſtriping of Leaves, is the Effect of a diſtemper'd 
Condition of the Plant, and he mentions Lime 
as the Cauſe; and the Experiments of thoſe who 
have try d Lime Water and Brine ſepatately on 
growing 0 thew that they take a like Ef- 
- Ir is not to be ſuppoſed, that the Vatiegations 
of Leaves can, in a 1 Manner, be brought 
on by fimple Waterings with a medicated Liquor; 
but the Effect of theſe has been turning the 
Leaves altogether yellow, and afterwards deſtroy- 
ing the Plants: both Lime and Salt are good 
Manures, but this is no Objection to the ene 
Opinion. 0 

For that Purpoſe they ate to be mix'd in very 
{mall Quamities with the Earth : but when they 
form the greater Part of the Nouriſhment, they 
| make' the Plant fade; and a Change of green 
into yellow is the firſt Operation. 1105 

The Gardener has here the Principles of the 
Variegation of Leaves, and the ſeveral Cauſes : 


in Fah Cafes the Hes of Mortal, 
that is, a Mixture wherein Lime was à principal 
Ingredients, was in the Cauſe ; and from the two 
parallel Caſes, there is ground to ſuppoſe it had a 
great. Share in producing the Effect. 

The Dulcamara was a weak Plant, bot che 
Leaves, except in Colour, unalter'd ; the Nettle 
grew. ſtrongly. cnough,. but the Leayes were longer 
than, uſual, and narrower. 

It appeats from this, that the ſame Cauſe which 

Rain'd the Leaves, alſo affected the general Growth 

the Plants, weakening the one, and n, the 
ves of the other. 

This Nettle, in earlier Times of Botany, would 
have. been called a new Species. The Footſtalks | 
of the Leaves in the Nettle were alſo freaked 
with yellow, but not thoſe of che Dulcamara. 
Is This Accident, To is not e, for | 

_ forge variegat aſmines the you dots 
MR and, ; = 14 me Fruit "Frees eve the | 
Rind of the Fruit. 

In the Matſhes not far from Tborndon, the | 
Seat of the Lord PE TAE, we obſerved ſome 
Plants of the Meadow ſwegt near the Ditches of 
Salt Watet; and in theſe the Leeves were often, i| 


irregularly blotch'd, and ſtain'd with yellow. 
From theſe Obſervations it appears probable, 
that beſide want of Water, and a rich Soil, 
which were deficient in both the Inſtances, the 
two greateſt known 'Efficients for the ſtriping, 
and variegating the Leaves of Plants, are Lime 
* There may be others: but theſe 
5 e 1 . 6s 
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Daher 


ge eee; 
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he fees What Plants are, how conſtructed, and 
what thoſe Ingredients in a Soil are, that tend to 
alter the Colour of the Leaves. From this the 
Practice may reaſonably be attempted; and on 
theſe Principles alone it can: for the Search muſt 
be ſought in the Nature of Vegetables, and the 
Laws of Vegetation; not in the Newtonian Doc- 
trine of Light and Colours, 


IV. 


| The Method of Practice. 


E T the Gardener recapitulate in his Memory 


the Principles we have juſt deduced from 
Obſervation, and he will find, that if there be 
not a Certainty, there is at leaſt a fair Proſpect 
of bringing on the Variegation of Plants at his 
Pleaſure ; and will learn in what manner to at- 
tempt it. 

He will remember that the Colouring, whe- 
ther in Blotches or Streaks in the Body of the 
Leaf, or in an Edge round the Circumference, is 
the Effect of a diſeaſed State of the Plant: 


that the Glands are the diſtemper'd Part; and 


that Lime and Salt are two Ingredients known to 
aſſiſt in bringing on this Change. 

He ſees that the Seeds of Plants contain in 
their Heart the Rudiments of the Glands, for the 
Plant that is to grow from them; and that if the 
diſorder*d State of theſe Glands can be brought 


3 


on in the lower Part of the Plant, the Conſc- 
quence muſt be the continuing it by proper Ma- 
nagement throughout; for the Leaves and Branches 
all are produced from the extream Fibres of the 
Pith. 

Therefore far from depending upon Layers, 
Cuttings, or Budding, though all theſe Ways 
may take Effect, the true Method is to begin with 
the Seed. ; - 

The Means will be a proper Compoſt for 
the Plants; a Liquor for ſteeping the Seed be- 
fore ſowing; and a Water impregnated with the 
ſame Ingredients, for nouriſhing it in the Growth; 
which muft, by an artful Method, be convey'd 
immediately to ſome part of the glandular Struc- 
ture, not altogether ſent in by the common Courſe 
of the Fibres from the Root. 

The Compoſt muſt be barren. i in its Nature, 

and 
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Octob. | and impregnated-wich theſe Ingredieins: let not 
the Gardener be afraid of making it too poor, 
for provided the Seeds OR * 
rich the better. | 
Loet him take - Buſhels of Mould 
ſandy Heath, and me with it one ry 
the Rubbiſh of an old Wal, and half. a Pound 
of common Salt. . 503 : 
Let theſe be wall blended together, and then 
make the Seed -· bed in the following ei 
Dig out the Mould a Spade aud half deep, ll 
in the Remains of the-Rubbiſh from-which che 
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the Pith of the Noot. 
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RF ne Mendes Ob 
principal Roots of two or three of them, and cut 
them half through, taking off a conſiderable 
Piece” Kaste o this Depth ; tig nil! ſhew 
Sit over this ſome” freſh Line Rubbiſh. 
without any Mixture; and then water them with 


the ſame Wan Thus hout 
proceed throug the 


The Plants thiss raiſed will naturally be weak, 
ber (the rad be checked yet more in their | 
Growth by frequent Tranſplantings, though it 
be only into other Parts of the ſame Bed, or tho? 


other was ſifted, and n this throw in the 
Compoſt: enn 
nated Seeds. 


For this Purpoſe make FEST "5.44 by. 
putting a Quarter of. a Pound of Lime into 


Ounce of common Salt, and when che Water is 
clear, pour it off. 1 0 38 

Put the Seeds into this in the Evening 1 d 
let them ſtand. till the Evening fullow ing; 
train the Liquor through a Hair Sieve, and 
them out. Sprinkle ſotie Poder of daked 
Lime over them, and ſcatter them on be 
face of the Bed. 
Whatever be the Plant, * 8 
be had to the uſual Time of ſowing; but let 
this be done about the third Week in May. Sift 
over the Seeds half a Quarter of an Inch of the 
ſame Compoſt, and leave them to Nature. If 
the Seaſon prove very dry, once in three Days 
WF 


"= two Gallons of Water, and put into it 
fte Ounces of Lime, and a Quarter of an Ounce 
of common Salt: let it be cold, then pour it 
off. and mix/two-thirds of, common, Wers, aq: 
one - chird of this. 


Fas 


vr S # 
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When the Plants appear, repeat theſe Water- : 


ings 4 little at a Time conſtantly every Even- 
ing. Thus bring them to their Growth, 


| they de ſet in the ſame Places ugain- This an- 


| check the Vegetation. 
three Pints of boiling Water; throw in half an 


fwers the Purpoſe, for the Deſign is to 
nn 4 G 


The Gardener undd that by this Means 
all that is known of the Nature of Variegation, 
Wilt de purſued regularly? » The Seeds will he 
impregnated with thoſe Particles which are found 


to produce the Diſtemperature in the Glands 
2 the Plant, which brings on the Yellowneſs ; 


and afterwards every Particle of 1 8 
it receives, will be impregnated in the ſame 
manner. 
6 Finally; the very Pith of the Root will be laid 
immediately open to the ſame Ingredients ; and 
the Plant at the ſame Time having a poor Soil, 
and frequent Remoyals, will not by its Luxuri- 
ance prevent the Succeſs, 


In this Manner I have raiſed the ſtriped Nettle 
from the Seeds of the ſtriped Kind: if no more 
chan this could be effected, it would be very well 
worth the Pains: for the Gardener would be 
very glad to raiſe ſtriped Hollies from the Berries 
of the ſtriped Kind; but probably by ri 
þ reg much more may be obtain eG. 

I the Plants bold be all plain the firſt Sea- 
3 ler him nt for that Reaſon deſtroy them; 
for they will ſometimes be colour'd the ſecond, 


N 1 or even the third Year, though not before. 
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Octob. 


Pl. 59. 
Fig. 1. 


this Plant. 
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Curious Plants and Flowers now in their Perfection. 
— — — — — — — — - 


I, 


Flower than this; though the whole 


T* E. Garden does not afford a ſweeter 
Plant has much the Aſpect of a pretty 


Weed. 
We diſtinguiſh it by the Name ſingle, becauſe 
there is a double Species, though not known by 
the ſame Name : in that State the Plant is called 
Racket ; a very ill-choſen and improper Term. 

Rocket is the Name of another Plant once cul- 
tivated in Kitchen Gardens, as a Sallad Herb, 
though little known at preſent ; and he would 
be ſtrangely miſled, who from that Confuſion 
of Names ſhould ſuppoſe the double Rocket the 
Produce of that Plant. It is this Plant raiſed 
ro Doubleneſs by Culture, and ſhould be called 
double Heſperis. 

In this ſingle State the Plant has been de- 
ſcribed by all the botanical Writers. They 
call it Heſperis vulgaris, and Heſperis hortenſis, the 
common and the Garden Heſperis. Dopoxn avs 
Viola matronalis ; and others thence, Heſperis ma- 
From his Name, Viola matronalis, came 
the old Engliſþ Term, Dames Violet, applyed to 
J. Bavnine calls it, Heſperis flore 
pur pureo albo & vario: purple, white, and ſtri- 
ped flower'd Heſperis; and ſome, Eruca alba & 
purpurea: the white and purple Rocket. 


LinNnAvus retains the generical Name, Heſ- 


peris, and adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, 
Numb. LIX. 


S IN OLE HESPHERIS. 


Caule ſimplici erecto, foliis ovato-lancrolatis, denti- 
culatis, petalis mucrone emarginatis : Upright, ſimple 
ſtalk'd Heſperis, with oval-lanceolate Leaves, 
notched at the Edges; and with the Petals 
of the Flower nipped in with a Point, This 
is a long but a very expreſſive Name; and neceſ- 
ſary on Account of the many other Species. 


The Root is long, ſlender, and hung with 
many Fibres. 


The Stalk is round, upright, lightly hairy, 
of. a pale green, and a Yard high. 


The Leaves are large and handſome : they 
are oblong, of a Figure between the oval and 
the lanceolate, and of a freſh green, They ſtand 
alternately on the Stalk, and are ſharp pointed, 
and deeply notched at the Edges. 

The Flowers are numerous, and they ſtand 
every where about the Tops of the Stalks, and of 
thoſe Branches which riſe from the Boſoms of 
the upper Leaves. They are large but ſimple 
in their Structure. Their Colour is naturally of 
a pale red, but they are ſometimes of a deep crim- 
ſon; ſometimes white, and in other Plants not 
inelegantly ſpotted. The Scent is in the higheſt 
Degree fragrant, principally toward Evening, 


whence the Greeks named the Plant; for Heſ- 
peris has that Signification. 


Each Flower is placed in a Cup formed of 


four little lanceolate Leaves, which converge 
8 P 


toward 


Octob. 
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w— bottom; and- t of them, e Op- 


© other two; and they are crowned with narrow 


* Paſture Mould and River Mud : 


toward their Tops, and open a litrle at the 7 


poſite, mige _ near the Baſe. 

The Flow is cmpöſed '6f fr e pe- 
tals with narrow s "and in the Centre ſtand 
fix Filaments: foür öf theſe ate longer than the 


upright Buttons turned back at the Ends: 
the Baſe of each of the ſhort Fi 
is a Gland, which ſtands 
and the Rudiment of the Fruit, and 125 


| that Rudiment. 
I bere is no Style; this Rodithent: iich is ob- 
long and ſquared, is crowned' with s Sti 
Head of an oblong Shape, placed inward an 
"right, ſplit at the Baſe, and cloſe: at dhe 
The Seed-veſſel is long, Tomewhat "Fatt + i 
ſtriated, and f formied of two Valves it Shai 
two Caſts, arid in each maby bays red) 0 Val 
Seeds. 1 OOGHUR ANAND | 
The Clif of the Plant is found ei ifs 
of the Filaments, four' being | ger 
than the reſt. It is that of the Terra 
thence named; and the Fruit ſhews it one wal 
the Siliqueſe or added Kinds. | 
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Culture of the ſingle and double Hertin, 


or 
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2 Heſpetis in this fimple State is Native of 


1 the Warmer Parts of Europe 1 it has been 
ſuppoſed a wild Eg Plant, but probably when 


it has been found out of Gardens, the Seeds have | 


peen by ſome Accident ſcattered thence. Les 


Culture in this State is extreamly eaſy. 


The Compoſt ſhould be of a Mixture of 
it will grow 


in the common Borders, and flower very well: 


ut the Root will not fo continue good. 
In ſuch a Compoſt, the Seeds, ripened che 
preceding Seaſon, are to be ſowu in the laſt 
Week of March. The Plants muft be ſuffered 
to flower where they riſe, for tranſplanting al- 
ways hurt them; and all the Care they require, 


— 


at: 
ts thre dap 
belveli/the Filithen 
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is LEN atm. WAG ial 

Every Autumn the Roots' W 118 'up, © 
reduc a ue Size, and plantedagaih id freſh 
Cem The parted Roots will Ancreaſe it far- 


ther; but the propagating: by —_— is fufficientty 
caly, and is better. 9 n nens 91% 


This is All the Care deer the ſingte Rind; 
and from the Seeds of chis is to be raiſed the 
double. For this, Purpoſe a large Seed Bed wut 
ug up in the Nurſery ; and the Seed ſaved 
with Care from a flouriſhing Plant, muſt be ſcat- 


tered over. it, . W + 4.4% 2:46 Aal. 2 „% Man FY 
The young Plants muſt be thinned ; and; after 


I v & 
BELT IO 
1 1 


SIN Do; 
In this 


och mult Bowery The löse 
Kinds muſt 


Ki be pulled, and thc 4 
ie beſt mult be reden in Bde. 


Garden ; but they muſt have ſuch a Compoſt as 
have diredeed, for they will be ſoiled by the 
common Earth of the Borders, 


„ They will. fomet), Us. next; Tear in their 
full. Perfection; and there will, be ſome. with 
Flowers approaching to Douhleneſs. 


Theſe muſt be marked for Seed. This oſt 


be ſaved with Cate, and ſown as the former. 


From this will probably riſe ſome perfect double 
Plants; if not the Proceſs muſt be repeated ; ſow- 
ing. Be. Seace_of + not of -wrolar gh the 
ſame Cautions. 


g Every Time, the Plants vill be nde no 
Partiof Ihe. Labour will therefore be loſt; and in 


the End there will be Proguced the. perfect agg! 
fine double-Rower'd Plants. 


Theſe will yield no Seed, refore they muſt 


be propagated by parting the Roots. The Time 


for doing this is Autumn, they muſt be taken 
up every Year at that Seaſon, and planted in 
a Bed of new Compoſt ; and the parted Pieces 
muſt be planted in a Nurſery Bed till they have 
Strength to flower perfectly, and ate in a Con- 


is to he thinned to two Foot Diſtance, and after- 


dition to be removed into the Garden. 


Pl. 59. 
Fig. 2. 


2. CRIMSON 


There is not in the World a Shrub of greater 


Beauty, than this we are about to deſcribe : it has 
the Advantage alſo of Novelty : it is unknown to 
the lateſt Writers, and but of a very few Years 
ſtanding in our Collections. : ; 


It has had till now no Name: the Characters of 
the Flower plainly refer it to the Genus Vinca, 
the Name Linn us has affixed to the Plant 
Periwinkle, heretofore called Pervinca; as the 
Flowers of the other Kinds have no Colours 
except blue, white, and a faint red; the Ad- 
dition of Crimſon will ſerve the Gardener for its 
common Diſtinction. For the botanical Student 


ve may name it, Vinca floribus corymbeſis : Cluſter 


PERIWINKLE. 


flower'd Periwinkle ; the Flowers of this Species 
naturally growing in a Cluſter at the Head of the 
Plant, or Tops of the Branches; whereas in 
the others they riſe from the Boſoms of che 
Leaves along the whole Stalk. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous, large 
Fibres, connected to an oblong Head. 


The Stem is woody, and covered with 4 
brown Bark; the young Shoots are green : and 
the Plant in its moſt agreeable Form is a flight 
Shrub of about a Yard high. 

The Leaves are placed in Pairs, and are very 
beautiful; they are oblong, conſiderably broad, 


undivided at the Edges, and of a firm Subſtance : 
their 
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e their Colour lor jeep green their Sure ll, 
— and.their Veins whitiſh. , . 
The Flowers crown all the Branches in great| 
Tuſts cat: their; Extremities; they ate large 


ell Jas; numerous, and in the higheſt De- in 


gree elegant; they ſtand crowding ene 
angthes,, wide expanded, and ard of a delicate| 
ima and on che Back-ſide of i pearly Abies. 
Fach has a Cup forized of or Nate. ae 
ines five Segtnents. 
The body of dhe Flower is Dted e Pk 
tal, tubular at t the * and fully 1 at 
'the ein | 
The wol Part is longer than the Cup, cy- 
whack toward the Bottom, broader upwitds, 
and marked with five Lines: it has alſo a 
ar Movth. Set PR; en 
ile pabded Part is farmed) of five vat 
Saha; they ate bread.” bra@,'and ſo deeply 
cut down; that they reſemble* ſo many Nu 
but they are united with the Top of the Tube. 
The Filaments are five; they are very ſhort, 
and are bent backward and forward ; and they 
ate ctowned with upright, daun member. 
D Buttons. | 
There are two Nana "with a coubaith 
* each; and to theſe there is one 
common Style, ſhort and cylindric. This has 
two Heads: the lower rounded and Ws the up- 
per hollow. 


The Seed · veſſel is a double Pod; or in other 
Words,” there follow every Flower two long 
Pods formed each of a fingle Valve, and opening 
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STOLL #- 


and e 


The Conſtnoflion of theſe, Sa ior — 


gular, but five Filaments and a ſingle Style 
refer the Plagt plainly, to its Claſs and Place 
the (Lixnens Syſtem, the Pentandria Mene- 
£44, the fifth Claſs, . its ar Section. 
WITTE 
i ? 


| Hs 8: ane . 


73 Qulire "of this panda. 


mos etoomagit T1914 17 
It is a Native of Medes, and with + us re- 
quires the, Heat of a Stove to keep it in Per- 
eCtion. - 

The Mimonaries of France in that INand 
bent over the Seeds to the King's Garden, where 
it belt flower' d in Europe. This is about three 


Years ago 5 and two or thereabouts we have 
| 1 known it in England, 


The Elegance of its Flower ſoon ks its 
Way hither; and Mr. HAuiL rox, a Gentleman 
diſtinguiſhed eminently in the Knowledge of 
Plants, firſt raiſed it here: at preſent ic is in 
two or three other of our curious People's Hands, 


| but I have ſeen it no where ſo perfect as at the 


Nurſery Garden of Mr. Lzz and KenNnev, near 
Hammerſmith. | 


Tt 'requires a light rich Mould, and may be 
raiſed from Seed or Curtings. 


The Sced ſhould be obtained from the Place 
where it is Native, for the Periwinkles are Plants 


| which:do not ripen it favourably, The Cuttings 
are to be managed as we have directed for the 


other tender Kinds; but a great deal of Care 
muſt be taken in the potting of them to 


— 
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longitudinally : the Seeds are numerous, oblong, | | 


preſerve the Mould about theit Roots. 


* i : 


* JACOBE 


The extream Singularity of this Plant never | 
fails to attract the Attention at à diſtant View; 
and on a nearer Obſervation, there is a Pe- 
culiarity alſo and Beauty in the Flower, which 
ſtrongly recommend it. 

The old Writers did not know the Plant. 
The Dutch firſt raiſed it in 1690, from Seeds 
ſent thither by Mynheer V anDERSTEL, Governor 
of their Settlement at the Cape, from the Iſland 
whence it is named; at which he touched on his 
Way thither. 

CoMMELINE, who firſt raiſed it in Europe, named 


it, Lotus auguſtiſolia flore luteo purpuraſcente Inſulæ 
ſancti Jacobi; but this is not expreſſive of the Co- 
lour, which is rather blackiſh. 


Linn vs calls it, Lotus leguminibus ſubternatis, 
caule berbaceo foliolis linearibus : upright, her- 


baceous Lotus with narrow Leaves, and ſub- 
ternate Pods. 


The Root is long, divided, white, and hung 
with many Fibres. 


The Stem is round, — very firm, and 


AN. LOTUS, 


T he' Branches are innumerable : they grow 
with great Irregularity : they are tough, long, 
ſlender, and of a pale green; and they 
ſend out a Multitude of young Shoots, which 
are round, firm, and of a whitiſh Colour, 
whole Plant naturally forms a ſpreading Buſh 
of about two Foot and a half high, 


The Leaves ſtand at Diſtances upon the 
Stalk, Five always grow together; three of 
theſe are ſupported on a ſlender Footſtalk, and 
the other two grow to the main Stem. They are 
long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and divided at the 
Edges; and are nearly all the Way of a Breadth. 

This is what Linn avs expreſſes by the Term 
Linear. Their Colour is a pale greyiſh green; 
and they are of a firm Subſtance, In the Day- 
time they ſtand horizontally ; but in the Night, 
the Footſtalk, which ſupports the three, riſes 

upward ; and thoſe Leaves alſo riſe upward, 


the young Shoot, which riſes from their Boſom. 
This Change comes on at Evening, and 


covered with a pale brown Bark. 
3 


| | antiques through the Night. It is. what 
| | Linn avs 


The 


and turn inward, embracing the lower Part of - 


Octob. 
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uu be explained at large in a 


Pl. 59. 
Fig. 4. 


| nearly black. "NY gig 


is a Singularity in it very pleaſing.” 


-- 


Linw.vus has named, the 


of Plants, and 
* 
the End of this Number. 4 

The Flowers cher the chai tes ot ie (1 
Plant; they are mall but very conſpicubus ; 
they are tollesded In Hitle Heads,” vfualy four in 
each, and theſe are. placed on long naked Foot- 
ſtalks ;* they are of the papilionaceous Form, and 
. is" a dark brown, 


the Vexillum. 
The Carina is ſwelled at the Bene odge 


at che Top, and turned upward? it is of 4 el. 
Jower Brown thin the reſt of the Flower, and its. 
Point is of a btight yellow. Tu this, Which 
ſewing itſelf between the Tops of che oy 8, 
forms that golden Spot in the Flower... 
The Filaments are ten: nine are cluſter into 
one Body, and the other is ſeparate; this thews 
ene 


18 i! 05 N 11 I» | 


| ca, of this Lens, 2 
Li 


At e Greenhouſe Plat,» . det rae 
tam Seed. 
This ſhould be fown in wr 
The Student _— the Flower, will find hed, among other Kinds. Plapts are 
ts 


it truly Papilionacrous. Cop is tipftow, fotm three Inches high, they ſhould roy tranſplanted 
ed of one Viece, à little Ra af Baſe, lbs | into Pots of ſome light nich Cumpoſt, and theſe 


divided at the Verge ifito * tive Segments: EY! [ mult be ſet in a Hot- bed * to . 10 

are harrow, and ſharp pointed; and. two of chem” | tpking out. * 

form a kind of upper, and the other thre lower | After this the Plants muſt be inured. to dhe 

3 « "Ivy — E and kept out all Summer in a warm Place; 
The Vexillum of the Flower is oval, turned | at Autumn they muſt be houſed with the others. 

back, and hollow'd at the Baſe. | * They way be propagated by Curtings, bus 

The Alz are oblong and broad, and hey coſe e W finett Plants. 


* "= * * 1 


When tee hte," FRET! en in the 
Vexillum, which ſtands looſe and ſingle, a Tinge 
of yellowiſh ;' and there 'i$ between the Points of 
the Alz; a ſmall Spot of the brighteſt gold yel- 
low. This is the more conſpicuous from the 
deep Colour of the feſt or ne Fer; d there 
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"RUTA BYCATED HORBHOUND. 1 


This is a very ſingular Plant, diſtinguiſhable | Piece, vide expanded at the Rim, and when fall 
by its white Colour, and wide Cups, out of which grown, very large: they are of a paler Colour 
the Flowers appear; ſmall and inconſiderable. The | than the reſt of the Plant, and they have a great 
Writers on Plants have long known it: they have | many Indentings at the Edge, the principal An- 
called it from the Leaves which reſ@mble thaſe of les of which are rounded. 


the Cretic Dittany, PſeudodiFamnus ; and from the] | The Flowers are of a pale Crimſon, with ſome 
Cups, which when full grown, have ſomething | Mixture of white. 


the Aſpect of thoſe 10 the Molucca; * Each Flower is formed of one Petal, and is of 
and Moincce ſmile. | the labiated Kind. 

C. BavninE calls it, Pſeudodifianinus acetabulis The opening is long and tubular. The upper 
moluccæ. LINN us, Marrubium colycum limbis | Lip is undivided, upright, and hollowed. The 
tubo longioribus membranaceis angulis majoribus ro- lower Lip is broader; it is turned back, and 
tundatis: horehound, with the Verge of the Cups | lightly divided into three Segments: the middle 
exceeding the tubular Part in Length, and their | one of which is broader than the other two, and 


principal Angle rounded. is nip'd at the End. 
The Root is compoſed of many Fibres con- The Filaments are four; they are placed under 
need. to a ſmall Head, Cover of the upper Lip, and two are longer than 


The Stalks are numerous, rigid, hard, about | the others. 
2 Foot high, and tolerably upright: their natu- The Seeds are four, and they ſtand naked in 
ral and proper Colour is purple, but they are | the Cup. ; 
covered with a white downy Matter, and often | The two longer Filaments ſhew the Plant one 
they are green or pale from ill Management. of the Didynamia, and the naked Seeds place it 
The Leaves ſtand in Pairs, and are ſmall, | among the Gymneſpermia. 
roundiſh, and irregularly terminated at the Edges: | 


they are of a whitiſh Colour, thick covered "with 
a woolly Matter. 


TheFlowers ſurround the Stalks in thick Cluſters The Plant is a Native of the Archipelago Iſlands, 
at all the Joints ; but che Cups in which they are | and lives naturally in the Cracks of Rocks, where 


placed are much more conſpicuous than they : | there is a little good Mould. This we ſhould 
theſe are tubular at the Baſe, formed of one | imitate, The beſt Method is by burying ſome 
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Culture of this HorEHounD. 
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Oddob. Cippings of Stine among a Parcel el of ſome light 


Pl. 59. 
Fig. 6. 


of Excellence with the Gardener, we ſhould not 


| Shoots which riſe from the Boſoms of the upper 


 Curtings ſhould be planted in 
where it is to remain in, for it ſucceeds better fo, 
than when | 

The Stone in the Border is an effential Thing 
to its Proſperity, and the Roots never run ſo 
well among this, as when they are originally. pro- 
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S. DOUBLE 
tf Singularity did not often ſtand in the Place | 


rectitttthehd this Plant to his Attention. In all other 
Kinds che doubling of the Flowers is an Adyan- 
tage, but int this it is rather an Im perfection. 

The Petals are continued in an irregular Suc- 
ceſſiom one above another, and there is more the 
Appearance of its having been occaſioned by the 
Puncture of an Inſect vitiating the Juices of the 
Plant, and producing monſtrous Forms, as in the 
Burr of the Briar, than of its having ariſen from 
Culture. Hs YT BD© "7 + 

Under cheſe Difadvantages, however, there is 
Variety in it; and tho' we would by no means 
adviſe that it ſhould take the Place of the com- 
mon-white Lilly in Gardens, yet we do not think 
it improper to be intermixed with it. 

The whole Plant, except in the Flower, re- 
ſembles the common white Lilly. | 

The Root is ſcaly, and forms a large Bulb. 

The Stalk is a Yard high. 

The Leaves are long, moderately broad, and 
waved as cheir Edges; and the Flowers crown 
the Diviſions of the Sta . 1. r. and the 


Leaves. They are long and irregular, white as in 

the common Lilly, but compoſed of more nu- 

merous Petals; and as they are leſs beautiful, 

they are alſo leſs fragrant, 
Culture of this LiuLy. 


We have obſerved that this is only a Variety 


HITE LILLY. 


fore to no ſpecifick Name, or farther Diſtinction. 
It has been raiſed in our Gardens, and no Soil 
| fuits it better than the common Mould of the 
| Borders, The original Production of it muſt be 
from Seed; but after it is once obtained, the 
Propagatian and Increaſe will be eaſy from Off- 


| ſets of the Root, taken away at the Time of 


removing it after flowering | 
We have obſerved, that the beſt Chance for 
raiſing double Flowers from the Seed of the 
ſingle, is by allowing a large Seed-bed, and ſow- 
ing a ſufficient Quantity. | 
This muſt be repeated a ſecond and a third 
Time, if it do not ſucceed the firſt, and the La- 
bour is never loſt : for if the double Flower is not 
"produced, there will be always remarkably fine 
| Plants of the common Kind from ſuch ſowing 
and the ſtriped Lilly we have named before, will 
When by repeated Sowings the expected Kind 
is produced, it ſhould be nurſed with Care for 
the Production of Off-ſets z it ſhould be allowed 
2 good Soil, a great deal of Room, and fre- 
quem N] e. and it ſhould not be ſuffered 
to exhauſt itſelf in flowering. 
At the End of this Time it muſt be taken 
up; and the Off-ſets being removed, muſt be 
planted at ten Inches Diſtance, in a Nurſery- 
bed, to gain Strength; and when they are fit 
for flowering, they are to be taken into the 
Garden, , 


| 


of the common white Lilly ; it is entitled there- 


6. FERRUGINEOUS FOXGLOVE. 


There requires ſome Taſte to enter into the 
Merit of this Plant; for Colour is greatly againſt 
it : but the upright Robuſtneſs of the Stem, the 
Height of the Plant, its cluſter'd Leaves, and 
above all, its long Spike of thick-ſet Flowers, 
truly demand Attention. | 

The Flowers have alſo a Colour peculiar to 
themſelves, that of a ruſty Iron, and this is ano- 
ther Character of Singularity in their Favour. + 
All the Writers on Botany have deſcribed the 
Ne 59. 


Plant, and all with particular Regard, though 
few of them with Praiſe. C. Bavaine calls it, 
Digitalis auguſtifolia, flore ferrugine: narrow- 
leav'd Foxglove, with an Iron colour'd Flower. 
Van Roven, Digitalis foliis calycinis ovatis, ob- 
tufis : Foxglove, with the Leaves of the Cup 
oval and obtuſe: and Linn aus adds to that 
Diſtinction, Corollæ labio inferiore, longitudine, 
floris : Foxglove, with the Leaves of the C up 
oval, and obtuſe, and with the lower Lip of the 


8Q Length 


the Plant ſhould be raiſed originally on the Bed. 
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Octob. Lend of the Flower : this is a diſtinctive and 


"The Root 4s "a*Hick 
long Fibres. 

The Stalk is five Foot high, rounded, but 
lightly ridged, and of a dutch gen.? Pl 

The Leaves are long, narrow, ſomewhat hol- | 
low'd, and extreamly numerous : theytare placed 
very cloſe, but irregularly on the Stalks ; and 
their Colour is a dull green. 

The Flowers are placed as thick as they cun 
ſtand, in a Spike of near à Tard in Length, und 
they gape open. Their Colour is that of ruſty 
fron, e yellowiſh or wah brown, and theyiare 
of conſiderable Duration. £7 
The Cup is cut deep into Hee Semen 
che upper one of which is narrower than the 

ers. N „ 

The Flower itſelf is formed of one Petal; it is 
tybular in che Tower Part, and Gvided at the 
( intd two Lips. 1810 511 

dig Filaments are four; they are inserted 
into che Baſe of the Flower, and two ate longer 
than the others; they are crown'd with But. 
tons divided into two Parts, and pointed at one 
End. 


"The Soyle is fingſe, and the Seeds are con- 


tained in an oval Capſule. The Claſs and Place 


of the Plant are calily known from this. The two 
longer Filaments place it among the Didynamia, 
and the Subdiviſion of 15 Plants is form- 

upon. the Condition of the. Seeds, which in 
555 are cover dee e e o the | 
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"Þ a Native of the warmer Far, of 
** the Eaft, but lives very 


the Year in our Gardens. We ſhould, however, 
have ſo much Regard to its native Climate, as | 
to chuſe a warm Spot of the Nurſery for its Pro- 
pagation; and a ſheltered Part of the Garden for 
it to flower. 

= Let the Seeds be ſaved from a robuſt and large 
Plant; and when they have been carefully dry'd 
and harden'd upon a paper d Shelf, let them be 
put up in Bags, in ſmall Quantities, and hung 
up for the Winter. 

In the March following-ley, a Bed. be dug up 
in a warm Part of the Nurſery, and the Seeds 
ſcattered on with an even hand, not too thick. 

The common Mould of the Seminary will an- 


| 


— — 
rich a Soil. 


Rs the Bed: carefully weeded and refreſhed ar 
Times with a little Water. 

When the Plants. are four Inches high, let a 
in a near Part of 
| the Nurſery 3. and in the Evening of a cloudy 
| Day, let them. be taken up and planted. in this 
at ſeven Inches Diſtance. 
Let the Bed be divided by Lines at 
tance, and the young Plants be takten u wi 


Ob. 


—— 


— — 


E 
good Quantity of their original Mould. 


Let them be planted in the -tiew Bed with 
Care, and particular Regard had to the preferve- 
ing the upright Straitneſs of the Stalk; becauſe on 
chat a great Part of the Beauty of the Plant will 
depend. ant: con ih nontaqud & ig 

Len den be watered in /chtiy ber Belt 4m G 
2 planted; and ſhaded- by: « Recd-hedge or Mar 
til they have taken Robt, After this let the 
Bed be conſtantly and carefully weeded, and the 
neee e 
1 — — 21 iy 

In Autumm let them be removed into the 
Places where they are to flower, opening large 
Holes for them; the beſt "Compoſt is a Mix- 
| ture of equal' Parts; of Ganzen Aould, and ry 

Paſture Earth. NG d Of 

Aan u fight . dr 160, a 
|Bull of their own Earth, and gel dp 1 

firm Stakes to ſecure their upright Growth. 


will flo boldly, and the 
Wn Red gun Mer raped 


tis with theſe,” as many other” of che i haply fibroſe 


rooted European Kinds, they may made either 
bby pereniilal, at ie ihe ble of the, Gar- 
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ſtand and. ripen, the 
E. Bi Red. which naturally follows that 


great Number of Flowers, the Root becomes 
ye be len he Plant dies but if the 
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Root will continue ſtrong for feyeral Vears. 
Therefore let the Gardener ſave ſome Seed from 


one Plant every Xear, and let that be the talleſt 
and ſtouteſt of all; and | him cut down the 


others as ſoon as they are paſt their Beauty. From 
the Seeds thus ſaved from the beſt Plants, and 


and from the others, whoſe Stalks be cut down, 
a 985 Increaſe ol parted Roots, 2 


SECT. 


cut down re the Flowers fade, the 


ſowed every Year, he will have an improved Kind; 
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Metals Chain haus standes | Stoves, where there is an;Change in the Tempe- 
vw of the Lotus deſtribed in this Number, is | rature of the Air, we are convinced that Opinion 
one of the. man Inftances of what 'is called the Vreden. | 
Sleep off laat. This I have explained in a ſepa- They were as far from Truth, who ſuppoſed 
rate Treatiſe 15. N cle aum Prin= the Health or Sickneſs of the Plant of any Con- 
Fe od: Ales ſequence in this Reſpect; nor can I affirm, that 
';Thaki<6:7.20v08: ale certain Platits: Ame at | I have found Nature in all Inſtances confirm Lix- 
Night a Diſpoſition different from that of the v us's Obſervation, that it is more obvious in 
Day, has, een long known: AcogTA records it | young Plants than old. 
of the Tamarind; Alrixus of that Tree, and of | It will appear from the following Trials, that 
the Abrus; Glycine foliis pitnatis. conjugatis, pins the ſleeping and ſenſitive Plants are naturally al- 
epatis oblongis, obinſ : and from thrſe, all who | lied; that their Motions, tho? differently brought 
followed : Areinus extends the Obſervation to | on, are dependent on the ſame Principle; that 
ſeveral other of the Egyptian Kinds g ard Liw- many of the Sleepers approach to the Quality of 
N us, has carried it much farther. eee the | the Senſitives; and that all the Senſitives have 
European. do Won 03 91% Nn 932 theirs. 
"Art. ixus conceived it 4 Proviſion. of Nas This will ſhew the Subjects are connected, and 
95 c for the, Defence. of the nobler Parts, the | the following Experiments will prove, that, with 
wers and Fruit: and he particularly obſerves | this Connection, the Principle of their Motion is 
Tk the Tamarind, obbax. its, Leaves embrace the | alſo found. 
"Pods, If we can cloſe the Abrus Leaves at Noon-day, 
is Opinion. "IV diſclaimed, though he al- and open them again at Pleaſure, the World will 
N Fact: but Lixxæus, has adopted it. oyn, we know the Principle of their Change of 
ge it will appear, upon A ſtrict Examina - | Poſition. 
tion, ' that "the Change itſelf is a natural Effect, If we can throw down, as well as cloſe the 
e from 1 the common Properties of Bodies, | Leaves of the ſenſitive Plant, without a Touch, 
and * Operations upon one another; and that 8 removing the Power which keeps them erect, 


the Auer of Nature has in many Yalincs, expanded, it will be acknowledged the 
made it effectual to "a Se. -=, Hiovegyle 3 Deinciple nf their Motion is alſo under. 


in others it happens equally, without anſwering | ſtood. 
any ſuch End. We always know the Cauſe of thoſe Effects 
We fee how far the Obſervations of earlier [we can ourſelves produce; and Experiments arc 
Writers carried the Diſcovery ; how much farther the true Teſt of reaſoning. 
Lixx vs: ind 1 perſuade myſelf the Reader will We ſee a great Number of Plants cloſe this 
accompany me with Satisfaction in a more deep | Leaves at Evening. The Fact is as obvious as 
Reſearc k. it is ſtrange: but we know every Effect has its 
Lixw x us has deſerved greatly: of the World Cauſe ; and we are to ſeek this, not by Vague 
in this and other Inſtances, by tracing Nature's Conjecture; but in the eſtabliſhed Properties of 
Steps, and recording thoſe Obſervations. To | Bodies, and their known Influence in different 
relate theſe Facts is to give the Hiſtory of Na- Caſes, upon one another. 
ture: but there is ſomething more within our | The Structure of Plants we may eaſily know; 
Reach. The human Mind, daring, tho* weak, | and of no Part more perfectly than of the Leaves: 
and inquiſitive under all its Limitations, ſeeks (and | for a good Microſcope ſhews their ſmalleſt Fibres. 
ſometimes not unhappily) their Cauſes. Between the two Skins of the Leaf, which are 
There have not been wanting from the Time | Continuations of the outer Rind of the Stalk, 
when this Property in Vegetables was firſt regard- | there run innumerable Fibres of a larger Kind 
ed, ſome who have ſought its Origin; tho' all | with Cluſters of more minute ones, in various 
yet unſucceſsfully. Thoſe who ſuppoſed it the | Forms among them. 
Effect of Heat and Cold, might for a long Time | The larger Veſſels are of a woody Subſtance, hol- 
ſeem to have judged rightly ; but when we find | low, and ſmaller all the Way from the Baſe of the 
the ſame Thing happen with equal Regularity in | Leaf: they are collected together in a compact 
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Sleep of Plants explained, a Pamphlet lately publiſhed. 
Manner 
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Ob. Manner in the Footſtalk z with delicate Cluſters | 
mam at its Baſe: and they are originally ſent. from | 
the Pith within the Stem. | 

Theſe Fibres ſerve to ſupport the Leaf in its 

proper Poſition ; and therefore whatever external 

or internal Cauſe affects them, will change that 
Poſition. 

| This is che Constructa of the Part. to be 
influenced; the Queſtion remains, what it 38 


that affect it; and to know that we are to 


examine whatever may bave ſuch Power. 

Leaves thus conſtructed are always furround- 
ed by the Air; and they are occaſionally 
and variouſly influenced by Heat, Light, and 
Moiſture : the Air alſo itſelf being in a con- 
tinual State of Variation, its Alterations are 
to be conſidered as poſſible ſubordinate Cauſes 
of Change. 

Theſe Things, and theſe only, come; within | 
Contact of Plants, or within the Sphere of In- 
fluence. Bodies do not affect Bodies, but on 
Contact, or within that Sphere: therefore the 
Cauſe of the Change of Poſition in Leaves, | 
is to be ſought —_— theſe Agents, and no 
other. 


They are naturally a and they act 
on moſt Occaſions together. We are there - 
fore to obſerve, firſt, what Effects reſult from 
their mutual Combinations, in a State of Na- 
ture: and having aſſigned in theſe Caſes the 
Effect to the proper and-particular Cauſe, from 
this Power of that Agent, whichſoever it is, 
that acts thus in Concert with the reſt, we 
may deduce its Operations ſingly. | 

Pinnated Leaves, ſuch as are compoſed of 
numerous Lobes, or ſmaller Leaves placed on 
a common Foot- ſtalk, are moſt remarkable for 
their Change of Poſition: it will be therefore 
beſt to wave all other 
obferve ſolely the Condition of theſe. 53 

The four Agents we have named are univer- 
ſal z but we ſhall find their Operation differs in 
various Climates. In theſe temperate'Kingdoms, 
our native Plants which have pinnated Leaves, 
naturally hold the Lobes nearly horizontal, and 
ſhew but a moderate Senſibility in this Re- 
ſpe&: in the hotter Regions, the uſual Poſition 
of the Lobes in theſe Plants is turning up- 
wards, ahd they are extremely ſuſceptible of | 
Change of Poſture z in Ant moſt of all: 
the more Northern Nations, on the — 
they ſcarce ever reach an horizontal Poſitien, 
and they ſhew very little Change on any Oc- | 
caſion. 


As ve ſee different Appearances in theſe. | 


| 


| immediate Notice of Botaniſts in thoſe Places. 
The firſt would ſeem at once to give the Effect to 
Heat; and the other to Moiſture: but farther 
Obſervation. ſhews it is otherwiſe." Lanna us 
has juſtly obſerved, that the ſame Thing happens 
9 Flagtwin tha Sear where. there is no-Ale- 
ration in Point of Heat z and I have found by 


agers; and they have been confirmed by the 


Theſe are che Obſervations of curious Voy- Ofth. 


. 
Moiſture, are therefore excluded from any;Share 
in this Effect: the Air is tos univerſal, and its 
Chariges too much depend on... theſe to be 
admitted in the Reſearch. The Attention there- 
fore falls on Light alone; and I have found 
by many Experiments, that the Change of Po- 
ſition in the Leaves of Plants at different Pe- 
riods of the Day and Night, is owing to this A- 
gent and no other. This is the Diſcovery I per- 
fuade myſelf I have made; and I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew, that it is founded on Reaſon, and ſup- 
ported by Experiments. 
Nor is there any thing ſtrange in this Effect, 
when duly examined. By excluding the ſup- 
poſed Cauſes, we have diſcovered the real, for 
there remained no other: and in examining. the 
Subject, on the Principles here laid down, we 
ſhall find not only that no other Power could 
1 the Effect; but that Light inevitably 
m 
Theſe are the Diſcoveries a ,. the ever - 
-rammg den or Truth is ſtamped; which Reaſon 
dictates; and which Experiments confirm. 
We have propoſed to ſearch the latent Principle 
of this Change in the Qualities of Bodies, and 
their natural Operations upon one another. 
We have ſhewn what is the Structure of Leaves 
in general : and it will now be proper to fix on 
ſome in particular : let us chuſe for this Pur- 
poſe an gyptian Plant, ſince thoſe ſhew the 
Effect moſt of all; and among theſe none can be 
more proper than the Abrus, celebrated for it by 
n | the-earlier Writers. 
The Leaf of the Hbrus conſiſts of thirteen Pairs 
of Lobes, fixed by very ſhort and extreamly 
lender Footſtalks to the middle Rib; and this 
| to the main Stem of the Plant. 


Examining its internal Structure by the Mi- 


. Parts of Plants in hot, temperate, and cold 
Climates ; Obſervations of a like Kind ſhew, 
they ate not leſs variouſly affected in the ſame { 
Kingdom in rainy and fair Seaſons. In thoſe | 
Places where there are regular Periods of rainy, 


Weather, the Change in the Face of the pinna-. | 


ted Plants is very great, and certain : thoſe 

in an obtuſe Angle upwards, conſtantly hang 

them obtuſely downward in the Time of the Rains. 
a” 


— — — 


which in the fair Months carry their Lobes 


| croſcope, we find a Number of delicate Fibres, 
riſing from the central Part of the main Stem, 
and continued in a Courſe obliquely upwards, 
through the intermediate Parts, and to the 
Outſide of the Rind. Here they ſwell; and 
run into ſeveral regular Cluſters, ſpreading 
' downward and on each Side: and theſe form 
(under the continued Covering of the Stem) the 
Baſe of the common Footſtalk, or middle Rib of 
| the Leaf, 


From 
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From this Part they are carried in a ſmall com - 

Bundle, ſtrait forward to the Extremity 
of the Rib; and there, as there is no odd 
Lobe to cloſe the Leaf, they terminate in a 
Point, covered by the common Integuments. 
From each Side of this middle Rib riſe the 
Foorſtalks of the ſeparate Lobes. Theſe are 
formed of a Multitude of delicate Veſſels, ranged 
cloſe together, and are confined by the Covering, 
which is the common Rind of the Plant con- 
tinued to that Part. 


At the Baſe of each Lobe there is another | 


complex” Cluſter of Fibres: from this Part 
they are protended forward, ſtrait to the End 
of the Lobe; and they ſend out only light Bran- 
ches into the ſeveral Parts of the Leaf 

This is the particular Structure of the Abrus 
Leaf, as ſeen upon a careful Diſſection, and with 


a good Microſcope : it agrees with the general 


Conſtruction we have given before, as the com- 
mon Courſe of Nature in theſe Parts; and it 


will regularly explain the Change of Poſture 
in the Lobes, under the different Influence 


.of Light. 


Light is ſubtile, active, and penetrating : by 
the Smallneſs of its conſtituent Parts, it is 
capable of entering Bodies; and by the Vio- 
lence of its Motion, of producing great Effects 
and Changes in them. Theſe are not perma- 
nent, becauſe thoſe Rays which occaſion them 
are, in that Action, extinguiſhed, and loſt, 
Bodies may act on Light without Contact; 
for the Rays will be reflected when they come 
extremely near; but Light can act on Bodies 
only by Contact; and in that Contact the 
Rays are loſt. 


The Change produced in the Poſition of the 


Leaves of Plants by Light, is the Reſult of 


a Motion Occan imd Ly ice Naye among their 
Fibres : to excite this Motion, the Light muſt 
touch thoſe Fibres ; and where Light touches, 
it adheres, and becomes immediately extin- 
guiſhed. 

Theſe are the everlaſting and invariable Pro- 
perties of Light: and, according to theſe, the 
Change we attribute to it, being once effected, 
muſt be continued as naturally and as neceſſarily 
as it began, ſo long as the Light continues ; and 
no longer. 


The raiſing of the Lobes in theſe Leaves 


will be owing to the Power of thoſe Rays 


which at any one Inſtant fall upon them: theſe 
become extinguiſhed ; but others immediately 
ſucceed to them, ſo long as the Air in which 
the Plant ſtands, is enlightened. It ought there- 
fore to be ſeen, that in full Light, the Lobes 
continue in their moſt raiſed Poſition ; and 


that they droop from that in Proportion as 
the Light becomes leſs. 


This which appears neceſſary, from the Powers 
of Light, and the Conſtruction of Leaves, is true 
alſo in Fact. 


We have ſeen that the Footſtalks of theſe 
Lobes, are Cluſters of Fibres protended from 


the Center of the Stem; that they are con- 
No. 59. | 
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tinued through the Lobes; and that they ſup- Octob. 


port them in their Poſition, whatſoever it 
IS, 

The Effect of Light upon theſe Fibres is, 
the putting them into, an inceſſant Vibration : 
this happens neceſſarily from the continual Im- 


pulſion and Extinction of the Corpuſcles, of 
which Light is compoſed, and the freſh Im- 


pulſion of others, upon the Extinction of the 
firſt, 


It cannot be, but that a Cluſter of delicate 
Fibres, affected inceſſantly by theſe Concuſſions, 
muſt. be put into a vibrating Motion; and 
this will be greater, as the Light is more, 
and weaker as it is leſs, 

This Vibration is ſimple in the expanded 
Fibres; but it operates as variouſly as diſtin- 
guiſhably on. thoſe Cluſters of them, which 
are placed at the Baſes of the main Rib, and 
of the ſeveral Footſtalks of the Lobes. 


It is on the Operation of Light upon theſe 
interwoven Cluſters of Fibres, that the Motion 
of the Leaves in gaining their different Po- 
ſition depends; and conſequently, the Motion 
itſelf is various, according to the Conſtruction 
of thoſe Cluſters, 

The Effect of Light upon Bodies we ſee is to 

put their Parts into a vibrating Motion; the 
Conſtruction of pinnated Leaves is ſuch as na- 
turally admits and propagates that Influence; 
and the Cluſters of Fibres are as a Kind of 
Joints on which their Lobes are capable, un- 
der the Influence of Light, of a certain limited 
Motion. 70 

As the State of Water uninfluenced by Heat is 
Ice, the natural Poſition of the Lobes in theſe 
pinnated Leaves is drooping. This is their 
Poſture of Repoſe; but in this they were not 


| inranded hy the Author of Nature to remain; for 


Vegetation 1s very imperfectly performed, while 
they are in it. The Effect of Light is this Vi- 
bration, and the Alteration of Poſition in thoſe 
Lobes. This is the Doctrine here advanced, and 
this is ſupported by the following Experiments, 


I removed a Plant of the 4brus from a Stove, 
in the Evening of the ſeventh of Auguſt, and 
placed it in my Study, where it could have 
the Effect of moderate Day-light, without be- 
ing expoſed to the immediate Action of the Sun. 

This might be conceived the moſt natural and 
equable Degree of Light; and therefore fitteſt 
for the firſt Experiments. 

The Lobes of the Leaves were at Evening, 
when the Plant was brought in, fallen perpen- 
dicularly from the middle Rib, and cloſed to- 
gether by their under Sides. 

Thus they continued during the Night; in 
in a State of perfect Repoſe. Half an Hour at- 
ter Day · break they began to ſeparate; and in a 
Quarter of an Hour after Sun-riſe ſtood hori- 
zontally; flat, and perfectly expanded. Long 
before Sun-ſet they began to droop again; and 
toward the Evening they were cloſed under- 
neath, as at firſt. 


Next Day the Plant was 


ſet in a Room, 
8R 


where 


8 
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Ob. where. there was legs Light. The Lobes were 


— raiſed in the Morning ; but not 60 a hortzontul 
Situation: and they drooped | earlier at Evening. 


The third Day it ** ſer i a Sobch Window, 
open to the full Sun. e Aral the 
Leaves 1 their e Situation; 


were raiſed confiderably; | 
and they continued” in this State "Hill toward 


Evening, when hey by Degrees fell” to the 
horizontal Situation; and from that drooped 


gradually to the uſual State of "Reſt. 


The fourth Day the Plant ſtood in the ſame 
Place, but the Sun did not appear. The Lobes | 
obtained early their horizontal Situation, but 
did not riſe beyond it; and in the * 
they cloſed as uſually, below. | 

Theſe Experiments ſhew the Effects of various 
Degrees of Light; at the ſame Time, that 
they proye the whole Change to be occaſioned 
by Light only. 

The Effect of moderate Light, that is, the 
Light 


fition : leſs than this places them at an obtuſe | 
Angle downward: more at an obtuſc  Abgle 
upwards. 

The fifth Day the Plant was ſet in a leſs 
enlightened Room : and the Leaves had ob- 
tained by nine o'Clock their Poſition at an obtuſe 


Angle downward : it was then brought into the 
lighter Room, and they roſe to the horizontal 


Situation in a Quarter of an Hour. It was after 


this removed tothe Window, where the Sun ſhone, | 
and the Lobes were elevated as before: and 


being thence carried into the leſs light Room, 
they drooped again. All theſe Changes were 
produced between the Hours of nine and two; 
the Weather being the mite, aud = the Place 
of the Plant changed. 

On the ſixth Day it 8 in moderate 


Light; and kept its Leaves horizontal. = 
On the ſeventh I made the final Experi- 


£ 
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ment. 
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It appeared to me that if Light were the 


ſole Cauſe of the Motion, and Change of Po- 
ſition in the Leaves, then denying the Plant the 
Benefit of Light at any Time, muſt bring on that 
Change: that it would not be difficult to darken 


the Place where the Plant ſtood, at any Time: | 


and that the Conſequence of this muſt be, if the 
Principles already laid down were true, a bringing 
on of the Change at any Time of the Day. 
Experiment appeared as a juſt Proof of the fore- 
going Reaſonings. If Darkneſs would at any 
Time throw down the Lobes, the Syſtem of 
that Motion before delivered muſt be true; if 
not, all the Reaſonings muſt be falſe. 

The Aſſent of the World muſt alſo depend 
on this: Deductions of Reaſon may be diſ- 
puted, but it will be allowed certainly, that 
we underſtand the Cauſe ll a Change which 
we can produce. 


In the Evening of the kixth Day I fet- the 


Plant in a Book-caſe, on which the Morning- 
| g | 


of a bright Day out of the Sun-ſhine, | 
is to raiſe the Lobes to an horizontal Po- 


This 


Sun ſhines; and throwing; —_ Se Dole 
the whole to Nature. The ſuccecdling Day 
bright. The Lobes which” had wer im tlide 
droopiig Poliion' at Evening, and totitinitd' fo 
dor che Night: bigan"t6" Epch extly In che 
Morning, and by Nine o Clock they had paſfſed 
their horizontal Situation, and were devatett ih 
che uſdal Malberr rr 21 auth] 
1 den haut che Doors of the Bochraſe: the 
Plant wa dy tim left in Darkneſs; and on open. 
ing them an Hour 'afterwards/” the full C 

had happened; the Lobes were all drop'd;/and 
ie was "in "the fame" State! that ft "would "fave 
ew at Midraght. © 
On che opening of the Doors the Chit 
began very foon + and in twenty Minutes the 
Lobes had obtained their devated Situation, 
This 'Expetiinent” 1 have ſince many Times re- 
co and always wich ile ſaine Socceſe, 

It is in our Power therefore to bring on this 
Stare of Repoſe ar Pleaſure and by the Admiſ- 
fion or Excluſion of Light, ts make the Plaut at 
our own! Time, put on all its Changes, from the 
drooping to the moſt elevated Poſition of the 
| Lobes. 

"We 1500 that in theſe Experiments,” Light 
| alone” is the Cauſe: we ate therefore © certain, 
chat what is called the Sleep of Plants, is the 
Effect of the 'Abſence of Light alone, and that 
their v various intermediate States are owing to its 

This being e a ſecond Diſcovery fol- 
lows naturally. The Moti of the ſenſitive 
Plant, at the Cauſe of which no Philoſopher | has 
hitherto ventured a Conjecture, is in a great mea- 
ſure owing to the ſame Principles: and the Ex- 

ion of it, which before the Effect of Light 

upon the Leaves of Plants was thus ſhewn, muſt 

* en crritupecd in impenetrable Obſcurity, 
E now be regularly purſued. 

The ſenſitive Plant, beſide its ſingular Quality 
of cloſing and dropping its Leaves upon the 
Touch, is ſubject to the ſame Changes with the 
Abrus, and thoſe other Kinds, we have named 
from the Effect of Light. 


Plants which ſuffer this Change from the Ef. 
fet of Light, may, though they do not univer- 
ſally, ſhew it alſo from Motion; and all Plants 
which are capable of it by Motion, ſuffer it 
alſo from the Abſence of Light. 


Light gives their Leaves that Poſition, from 
which they are to be thrown by a Touch: and 
the Abſence of Light takes the fame Effect with 
that Touch; though in a flower manner. 

The ſenſitive Plant at Noon Day, has its 
Leaves raiſed and expanded. The Footſtalks 
make an acute Angle with the main Stem, and 
the two Leaves which grow on each of the firſt 
or lower ones, ſtand remote from one another. 
The Lobes which compoſe theſe, are about twel e 
Pair to each, and theſe alſo ſtand in an horizontal 
Direction. 

Thus the young Plant appears in the middle 
Hours of Day. At the Approach of Evening, 
the 
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to draw themſelves together up- 
as in the Partinſonia; and the middle 
Rib of each approaches toward the other: at 
Night the Lobes are as entirely ſhut upwards, 
as. thoſe of the Abrus downwards: the two Ribs 


are placed cloſe to each other, and the Foetſtalk 


which ſupports them both, hangs down. 


This is the State of Repoſe of the ſenſitive | 
Plant; into this it falls every Night naturally; 


and into this it may, in the ſame Manner as the 
Abrus, a thrown. at Noon Day in a darken'd 
Place. f, 
WW — Gen the Cauſe of this Change i in 
the Abrus, to be Light, and have traced the 
Manner of its Operation; it is eaſy to follow it 
alſo in the ſenſitive Plant, through the ſame 
Courſe. of Enquiry. - ,._ 

At the Baſe, of the Footſtall, where jt joins 


bres : theſe have riſen from the medullary Part, 
and pierced the woody Sides of the Stem. 72 
ceed in a ſtrait Line up the Footſtalk, till at 
the Head of that, where the two Leaves riſe, 


of every Lobe. F rom theſe the more minute Fi- 
bres run Prait through the Leaf, and ſend out 
lateral Shoots. LOVE 

This the Microſcope. diſcovers plainly, and 
this ſhews that not only the natural Motions of 
the ſenſitive Plant, are the ſame with thoſe of 
the Abrus and others but that the. Conſtruc- 
tion alſo is 
complex. 

In the Night the ſenſitive Plant is not capa- 
ble of the common Motion on the Touch, for 


che Leaves are already in the Condition where: 
to chey would be reduced by it. In the Day 


they riſe and ſpread: and *tis then the ſtrange 
Effe& appears on touching them. 

Light expands the Lobes, ſeparates the Ribs, 
and raiſes the Footſtalks. It does this, by put- 
ring all the Parts of them in a vibrating Motion. 
This we have ſeen in the Abrus, is principally 
effected by means of thoſe Cluſters of Fibres 
which are placed at the Baſes of the Footſtalks. 
In this Plant, as there are no leſs than three 
Sets of thoſe Cluſters, the Effects of the ſame 
Principle are naturally much greater than in the 
Abrus, where there is only one. 


The Vibration of the Parts is that which 


keeps the Leaves of the ſenſitive Plant in their 
expanded and elevated State: this is owing ,to 
a delicate Motion continued through every Fibre 
of them. When we touch the Leaf, we give it 
another Motion more violent than the firſt : this 
overcomes the firſt: the Vibration is ſtopped 
by the rude Shock; and the Leaves cloſe, and 


their Footſtalks fall, becauſe that vibrating Mo- 


tion is deſtroyed, which kept them elevated and 
expanded. 

That the Power of Motion in the ſenſitive 
Plant depends upon the Effect of Light on the 


* the mow | 5.29 Riggs | though * Leaves on the Touch, the Tamarind by the 


expanded Surface of the Leaves, is certain; for Octob. 


till they are expanded, they have no ſuch Power. 
The young Leaves, even when grown to half an 
Inch in Length, have no Motion on the Touch, 
though rough and ſudder. 


To propagate the Motion when the Leaves 
are in a State to ſhew it, there requires a per- 
fect and confirmed State of thoſe Cluſters of Fi- 
bres lodged at their Baſe. This is evident: for 
when the young Leaf has firſt come into the 
State of Vibration, a Touch will make its Lobes 
cloſe z but the Effect is not continued down the 
Footſtalk, till it is more confirmed. No ſhock 
on the young Leaf will affect the Footſtalk be- 
fore it is expanded: hence the Cluſters of Fibres 
at the Baſes of the Lobes firſt acquire their due 
Condition for Motion, and afterwards thoſe at 


| the Head of the main Footſtalk. 
the main Stem, there is a Cluſter of complex Fi- 


As there requires a due Firmneſs to give the 
Cluſters of Fibres this Suſceptibility of Motion, 


| and Power of propagating it farther, there needs 
From this complex Cluſter, the Fibres, pro- 


alſo a Concurrence of favouring Circumſtances, 
to preſerve them in that delicate State wherein 


| they are capable of exerting theſe Powers. 
there is another ſuch Cluſter : thence the Fibres | 


run ſtrait the Length of the main Ribs, and their Power of Motion. 
ſend out on each Side other Cluſters at the Baſe 


The cold Air hardens the Fibres, and impairs 
The ſenſitive Plant 
becomes more languid in this Reſpect, when 
removed out of the Stove. 

The Correſpondence between this Motion, and 
what LIN Aus has called the Sleep of Plants, 
or their natural cloſing of their Leaves at 
Night, appears alſo in this Inſtance: for as the 
ſenſitive by being removed out of the Stove, 
loſes in ſome degree the Quality of cloſing its 


ſame Change loſes in great part its Quality of 
cloſing the Leaves at Evening. This is proba- 
bly owing to the Juices ſtagnating in the Cluſters 


1 Fibre, and to the —— 


by Cold, 


The Communication of Motion is leſs 3 
the Lobes to the Footſtalk; and greater from 
the Footſtalk to them. The greateſt Shock is 
given to the Plant by a rude Touch of the 


Stem: but even this does not affect the unex- 
panded or young Leaves. 


The Analogy between the Effect of a ſudden 
Motion, and of the Abſence of Light, is con- 
firmed alſo by this; for as Light decays natu- 
rally at Evening, or artificially by ſhutting up 
the Plant, the Lobes firſt cloſe, and the Foot- 
ſtalks afterwards fall. 

The Power of abſolute Darkneſs is greater on 
the ſenſitive Plant, than that of the rudeſt Touch. 
The rudeſt Touch will only cauſe the Lobes of 
the ſeparate Leaves to cloſe, and the Footſtalks 
to hang down: the two Leaves will remain far 
aſunder. The Effect of abſolute Darkneſs ex- 
ceeds this; for the two Leaves cloſe alſo abſo- 
lutely together, and it appears as if the Foot- 
ſtalk ſupported only one. This proves that the 
Expanſion of thoſe Parts depends ſolely upon 
the Effect of Light; and that although it may 
be diſturbed by a ſuperadded and ruder Mo- 

tion, 
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Octob. tion, yet it can be taken away abſolutely only 
— by Darkneſs, by the Hefect a7 that to which 


alone it was owings” # 


Theſe Experiments every one may eaſily re- 
peat : the Obſervations. will be familiarly made by 
any who have Stoyes,: they are conſtant, and in- 
variable, and the Concluſions from them are ceb- 


tain; for no other Cauſe intervenes. 


The Effect of Light is continua! while the 
Light continues. The Plant therefore whoſe 
Leaves have been thrown down, and cloſed by 
this rude Shock, is immediately affected by 
the Light, as at its firſt Appearance in the 


Morning, or as on its Admiffion; when the | 


Leaves had been cloſed by artificial Darkneſs. 
The Vibration begins; and if the Light be at 
its full Strength, the Expanſion and Elevation 
of the Lobes is ſo quick, that one may almoſt 
look upon the Plant and 4 it. A few Minutes 
often perfects it. 


That the Touch of the Leaves no other way 


affects them than by a Motion greater than their 
own. internal Vibration, is plain from this, that 


if they be touched with a Finger in fo delibe- 
rate -and gentle a manner as not to move them, 


no Effect is produced: and, on the other hand, 


if they be any other Way n the fall-ES- 
fe& follows. 

If the Pot be ſhook, bank. ©s fon 
- Plant be touched, the Leaves cloſe, and their 
Footſtalks fall: or if the Wind blow them, the 
Effect is the ſame. 4 


Hence it is certain that the Expanſion of the 
Lobes, and Elevation of the Footſtalks in theſe 
pinnated Plants, is occaſioned ſolely by. that vi- 
brating Motion, in which their Parts are kept 
by the continual Impulſes of Light : and con- 
ſequently, that in all of them they collapſe or 
ſink. on the Abſence of Light : and in the mon. 
delicate Kinds upon the Shock of any ruder 


Motion, which for the preſent ſtops that Vibra- 
tion. 

Hence alſo the different Appearance of pin- 
nated Leaves in various Climates is underſtood , 
and may be aſſigned to its true Cauſe, which is 
the different Degree of Light. 

In the brighter Regions the Lobes are expand- 
ed, not becauſe of the Heat, but becauſe the 
Light is ſtrong : in the northern Kingdoms they 
droop, not from Cold, but becauſe the Air is 
leſs enlightened: in the rainy Seaſons they alſo 
droop, but it is not from the Moiſture, but the 
Darkneſs of the Weather; and in Egypt they are 


but becauſe the Light is conſtant. i 
The Abrus placed in a ſouth window perfectly 


its Loaves is eee always to the Degree 
of Light, and conſequently it is affected by the 


main in the ſame Place. 


The Lobes begin to riſe before the Sun is a. 
bove the Horizon, becauſe the Air is enlightened 


in a proportioned Degree; and they begin to 
cloſe again long before it ſets, becauſe in the 
South Window the — 1 Hulldins 


Appearance they would in a Plant native of a 
Country where there are Seaſons of Rain; they 
never at any Time of the Day reach the horizon- 
tal Poſition, and they droop much earlier in the 
Afternoon, and begin to expand much later in 
the Morning. 

The ſenſitive Plant which in theſe ben 
was placed near the Abtus, was affected in the 
ſame Manner: and by repeated and careful Exa- 
mination, I have always found, that in bor 
theſe and in all others, the Degree of Elevatipn, 
or Expanſion in the Lobes, is exactly pro 
tioned to the Quantity of Light ; z As it is folely 
dependent on it. 

When the ſenſitive has been kipe out of a 
Stove ſome Days, and has loſt ſome part of its 
Power of Motion, if the Leaf be touched ſoftly, 


and the Force increaſed gradually, it will bear 


— — 


at the ſame Time a much leſs Preſſure given with 
a ſudden Stroke, will occaſion their cloſing. 


In this manner we may alſo trace the Extent 


and Progreſs of the Motion according to the 
Fury z a Atgthuc OHrck railing only the Lobes 


that are touched, a harder the oppoſite ones, and 
ſo the whole. 

This Quality in the Leaves of Plants, as their 
general Structure is the ſame, and the ſame Agent 
operates univerſally, ought to be found in all: 
though in various Degrees, according to the Con- 
ſtruction of their Parts. In this, as all the pre- 
ceding Inſtances, juſt Obſervation confirms the 
Principles deduced from Reaſon. In ſome it is 
greater, in others leſs: in many obvious to the 


— 


common Eye, in others difficultly perceived by 


the moſt accurate; but on a ſtrict and cloſe Exa- 
mination, I have not found any Plant or Tree 


wholly unaffected by it. 3 


ſhews this; for the Expanſion and Elevation of. 


| cloudy or clear Weather, though the Flag res 


In rainy Weather the "ney wear as fame 


à great deal without drawing up the Lobes; but 
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| moſt raiſed of all, not becauſe it never . Occob. 
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the PLEASURE- GARDEN. 


CHAP. 


I. 


Pls and Curious Plants now in their Perfeclion. 


| Is 
E general Aſpect of this Plant never fails 
to command the Attention of the Cu- 


>  rious, though it has nothing of the 
Appearance of a Flower. 


The old Writers could not know it, for 


tis Native only of the Vet- Indies; but all 
who have written on the Plants of that Part 
of the World, have mentioned it. Sir Hans 
Stoax calls it, Heliotropium maritimum minus folio 
glauco flore albo: Glaucous-leay'd, white-flower'd, 
ſmall Sea Hehotrope. 

Linn @vs, Heliotropium foliis lanceolato-linearibus 
glabris aveniis ſpicis conjugatis : narrow-leav*'d He- 


liotrope with conjugate Spikes, and ſmooth vein- 
leſs Leaves. 


The Root is compoſed of numerous white 
Fibres connected to a ſmall Head. 

The Stalk is round, ſmooth, of a greyiſh 
green, and ten Inches high. 

The Leaves ſtand in Pairs; and they are 
oblong, narrow, undivided at the Edges, ob- 
tuſe, ſmooth, fleſhy, and of a blueiſh green. 

The Flowers termmate the Stalk in a double 
Spike, turning down and curling back each Way; 
and numerous others riſe from the Boſoms of the 
Leaves. They are ſmall, white ; and at Evening 
have a very fragrant Scent. 

Each has its little Cup, form'd of one Leaf 
tubular at the Baſe, and cut into five ſmall Seg- 


ments at/the Edge. 


2. VIRGINIAN 


This is a very delicate and pretty Plant; 
unlike its European Kindred, for. they are robuſt 
and rough, but ſuperior to them all in Beauty. 

Till the Diſcovery of America, it could not be 
known to the botanical Writers, for it is not 
Native any where elſe ; but ſince that Time 
moſt have named it. Monisox calls it, Sym- 


phitum ſtve pulmonaria non maculata foliis glabris acu- 
minatis flore patulo caruleo, a Name firſt given it 


| 


by PLukeNET. 


Numb. LX. 


— 


WHITE INDIAN HELIOTROPE. 


The Flower is formed of one Petal : 
is tubular at the Baſe, and at the Rim is cut into 
five obtuſe Segments; and the opening at the 
Top of the Tube is covered by five convergent 
Scales. 

The Filaments are five ; they are very ſhort, 
they ſtand in the Mouth of the Flower, and have 
ſmall covered Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, and four naked Seeds fol- 
low : the Cup is their only Defence. 

The five Filaments and ſingle Style refer this 
to the Pentandria Monogynia of Linx Aus, his 
fifth Claſs and its firſt Section, 


Culture of this HELIOTRorE. 
It is 4 Native uf thc warnt Parts of the W-/t 


Indies, and lives on the ſandy Shores an Annual. 


This directs our Culture. Let Seeds be pro- 
cured from its native Country, and ſown in a 
Pot of ſome light Compoſt, mixed with one third 
Part Sand, and wetted with a little Brine. 

Let the Pot be ſet up to the Rim in a Bark 
Bed; and when the young Plants are three Inches 
high, let them be tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots. 
They muſt .be watered and ſhaded till they have 
taken Root, and afterwards brought into the 
Stove. They will ripen Seeds here with good Ma- 
nagement : but the beſt Plants are produced from 
thoſe brought from the native Place. 


PULMONARIA. 


Linn vs, more correctly, Pulmonaria calycibus 
abbreviatis foliis lanceolatis obtufiaſculis : obtuſe 
lanceolate-leav'd Pulmonaria with ſhort Cups, 

The Root is long, and hung with many Fibres. 

The firſt Leaves are broad, oblong, and 
ſmooth, they riſe without Footſtalks, and are 
of a very fine green. 

The Stalk is eight Inches high, and is tender, 
and of a pale green. 

The Leaves ſtand alternately upon it, and 

8 8 they 
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Octob. they have no Footſtalks Ter are narrower by four E a babauon , Octob. 
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lightly at the Edges, broadeſt toward the ike, this to the Pemandria Monogynig o 


| nd each has its fepa 


Pl. 60. 
Fig. 3, 


Pl. 60. 
Fig. 4+ 


and obtuſe. 1, wo or 140 1e A 1 41 
The Flowers are ag 


dme Head. urge, the 


ſome Tinge of purpliſh. - 
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Each 3 in a ſmall Cup, formed of. one | ty 


Leaf, and cut into five light Segments. 2 

The Body of che Flcwef is formed one Pe- 
tal; it is long, hollow, and widens from the 
Buſſe to the Rim, where i is cut lightly into 


five Segments, and the Mouth is ab 0 
The Filaments are five, hy 


they have upright convergent — 
The Style is ſingle, and the Flower is followed 


P. 7 
— 4 


they; form a hand | 


— 71 a e Paths |. 


They are large, and of a delicate blue, with | 


4 N. S $i is beſt raiſed from 8 


Targa 
I , Culture of this PoLmonania...' 


It is a Native of Virginia, where it el 
a looſe dry Soil. With us it lives perfectly.» we 
throughout the Year in the open Borders, and is 


e oft by. parting the Roos at Au- 


Seed, which 
ripens very well here, and ſhould be ſown in Sep- 
tember in a Nurſery- bed. From thence the young 


rage ſhould e g. he Jallening cov 


to the Places where they are to remain... . 


Every Year they ſhould be taken up 4 


planted again in ſoms freſh Mould. The beſt 
Seaſon! for this is ue in 1 


3. INDIAN "F'OR'A'G'E.” der EE 


This is one of the Eaft Indian Herbs which | 


differ ſo extremely from the European Kinds of the 


ſame Genera, that we cannot wonder Writers | 


who ſaw the Plants imperfe&, or judged of 
them imperſectly, referred them to wrong Kinds. 
Isxazp has named this Cynog/ofſoides ; and Pu- 
KENET, more ſenſible of his not ſeeing the true 

r, refers it to no Genus, but calls i it, 
Ancbuſæ degeneris facie Indie Orientalis herba quadri- 
caꝑſularis: an Eaſt-Indian Quadricapſular Plant, 
with the Aſpect of baſtard Alkanet,, _ 

Lixx vs, who could trace the true Chara ers 
under an unlike Outſide, refers this to the 30. 
rage, and calls it, Borago foliis ramificationum * 
peſitis, calycinis foliolis fagittatis : Borage with the 
Leaves in Pairs upon the Branches, and the Cup 
Leaves arrow- headed. 

The Root is compoſed of numerous thick 
Fibres, cohitie&ed to a fmall Head. 

The" Stalk 1. d, of a pale green, up- 
right, and divided into many Branches. 

The Leaves ftand alternate on the main Stalk, 
and in Pairs upon the young Shoots, They are 
oblong, and of a freſh green. 

The Flowers are minute, but the Cup Leaves 
extremely ſingular ; they riſe ere, rhyey are of 


an arrow-headed Shape, and are ſtain'd delicately | 
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wi comb. © 


The Flaper i- compaled « of a Gingle Petal, the 
lower Part is tubular, and it is divided deeply into 


five, Segments zt the Edge. The Opening is 


ſtrapped vp by « Croyn,,cempoled of five obruſe 
and, convergent Scales. 


G nonbb irons mw 
The Fs N they conyerge allo, 
ich 


and have oblong Buttons, w a les 
infide about the middle. (Ye) ria. * 
The Style is liagle. and, thars, follow exch 
| Flower, four naked Seeds, 8 
The five F ilaments and bag Style refer the 
Ws to the eee of Lan 
Fuller of 1his'Box'k or.” diE 229120 


F. 


11 is a Native of the Eaft and Bb: Indies M 
Annual a and with us muſt be . raiſed from 
Seed, in e Pot_of naht Campo, ber n e 
the Rim in a Bed of. Tanger's, Dark, 

"The Beginning of March is the. beſt Time 
for ſowing the Seeds. 
| The young Plants muſt be often watered 
when they are three Inches high, they ſhould 
be removed into leparate ſmall Pots; and when 
they have ſtood ſhaded in the ſame Bark-bed till 
well rooted, they muſt be removed i into the Stove 
where they are to flower. 


4. VIOLET CYCLAMEN. 


| Every Gardener knows in what Rank to 
hold the Sowbreads, and all 'the botanical 
Writers have defcribed them. 

This has been diſtinguiſhed by the Name 
Cyclamen folio anguloſo, from the angulated Form 
of its Leaves; and Serotinum, from its late Seaſon 
of lowering. C. Bavnine calls it, Cyclamen He- 
deræ folio; and our PAR KINO, Cyclamen Hedere 


ſoliis autumnale : autumnal Sowbread with. Leaves | ſome Blotches of white ; on the under Part they 
| are purple or crimſon : they ſtand on long, thick, 


like Ivy. 
Lx avs does not allow the ſuppoſed ſpecifick | 


Diſtinction between this and the round leav'd 


turned back. 

The Root is very large, and black on the Out · 
ſide, but White within; and is n. but 
depreſſed. 

The Leaves are numerous and not inelegant; 
they are large, oblong, angulated in various Man- 
ners, and waved or indented at the Edge. Their 
Colour on the upper Side is a deep green, with 


but not ſtrong rediſh Footſtalks. 
The Flowers riſe ſingly on long, naked. Foot- 


Kind. Ie obſerves that there are ſo many Va- | ſtalks; they are large, of a very ſingular Form, 

rieties with Leaves between round and angu- | and of a beautifu! Violet Blue. Each has 4 

lated, in all Degrees and Forms, that there is | rounded ſmall Cup, divided ingo five little Set 

no fixing the Boundary of the Diſtinction. He ments. 

The Flower is compoſed of one Petal. The 
tubular 


gives. to all the Zuroptan Kinds the Name S- 
clamen corolla Fetroflexa : Cyclamen with the Flower 


—— ——_ — 
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—— verge is' compoſed of five large lanceolate Seg- Culture of this CycLamen, — — 


ments, wich 4 prominent Neck. The Segments 


turn up. It is a Native of many of the northern Parts of 


| The Filaments are five, and they ſtand in the | Exrope, and bears all Seaſens in our open Borders. 
Neck of the Flower, The true Method of propagating it is by Seed: 


Their Bottons are upright, acute, and con- this ſhould be ſaved from the fineſt Flowers, and 
PLDOE N12 09 3344 oy | ſowed on a Piece of Ground in the Nurſery, open 


"Ti Style is ingle, and longer thun the File-] to the Morning Sun, 

ments, and the Fruit a round large Berry, which | The Progreſs of the Plant to Perfection is very 

8 N feveral anguls ted and ſomewhat oval low ; but the Gardener who has Patience, will this | 
n VOTE 'h | | Way obtain beautiful Flowers. The fineſt are to 


Pl. 60. 


Zehe "five Fllaments and Ungle Style refer the: || be preſerved for the diſtin Beds, the reſt diſperſed 
Plant © the Pentandria Monog ynia of Lynn gg us, | in leſs conſpicuous Places ; and orice a Year they ö 
his ffth'Clals, and its firſt Section. | thould be all taken up, and planted in new Mould. | 
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5. PURPLE CORTUS A. 
This, tho' with ſomething of the Weßd Aſpect, 


ect, Each Flower has a Cup form'd of one Leaf, 
Fig. 5. is a conſpicuous and handſome Plant; and long | cut at the Rim into five Segments. 


ſince made its way into our Gardens; whence'a 
worſe Tafte, preferimg Novelty to Beauty, has now 
„ . 
Tpbe earlier Writers all mention it. MATmoLys 
eulls it Crruſa, and molt continue the Denomina- 
tion, with the Addition of that Author's Name, 
Cortufs Mathioli. C. BAUnν,iHmore diſtinctly calls 
it, Same montana, latifalia, laciniata : broad- 
leay'd, laciniated, mountain Sanicle. 

Ein vs preſerves the Mathiolan Name Cortaſa, 
and adds as the Diſtinction of this Species, Cah- 
abus corolla \brevioribus: Cortuſa, with the Cups 


The Body of the Flower is form'd of one Petal, 
tubular a little Way; and divided into ſive large 
and elegant Segments, with as many Tubercles 
at the Baſe. 

The Filaments are five, and they are very ſhort, 
and their Buttons of a fingular Strufture ; they are 
compoſed of two Plates, and fixed to the Outſide 
of the Filaments. LOT" RI 

The Style is ſingle, and the Fruit is an oval 
Capſule with many Seeds. 

The five Filaments and fingle Style refer the 
Plant to the Pentandria Monopynia of Linnavs, 


ſhorter than the Flower, thege being a new diſco- | his fifth Claſs, and its firſt Section. 
vered Siberian Kind, in whiCh they are longer. | ; 


The Root is compoſed of innumerable duſky | 


Flbres connected to a ſmall Head. 
The Leaves riſe in a fine large Cluſter, and 
are in their Form and Colouring very elegant: 

Their Footitan , -e. A i. ben ar- 
broad, deeply jagged at the Edges, and of a fine 
green on the upper Side, but greyiſh underneath. 
The Stalk is round, upright, and eight Inches 
high. | 

The Flowers crown its Summit in a very ele- 
gant Head ; they are about ten in Number; and 
each having its long delicate Footſtalk, they ſpread 
out, and droop downwards ; they are large, of a 
delicate purple, and have a light Fragrance. 


6. ORIENTAL 


The Singularity and celebrated Virtues of this 
b. Plant, muſt give it a Place in the Collections of 


the Curious, for it can claim little Praiſe on the 
Account of Beauty. 

The earlier Writers did not know it. K AMPFER 
in his Anænitates Exotice, names it, under the In- 
dian Term, mungos radix. 

Lins us firſt treated it botanically : he gave 
it the Name Ophiorhiza, eſtabliſhed the Characters 
of a regular Genus, and added as the Diſtinction 
of this Species, foliis lariceolato woatis : Ophiorhiza, 
with lanceolate but nearly oval Leaves, This 
diſtinguiſhes it from the Plant called Nitra, which 
is truly an Ophiorhiza, but has abſolutely oval 
CY CTY! 


4 


Culture of this Con rus4. 


It is a Native of the northern Parts of Europe, 
and requires no ſhelter in our Gardens: it muſt 


mon Mould. 
The Roots increaſe abundantly, and no Way is 
ſo ready as the parting them for increaſing the 
Plant; nor is there any Advantage in raiſing it 
from Seed, for the Flower admits no Variation. 
There is this farther Diſadvantage, that the 
Seeds ripen poorly with us. The Plants ſhould 


| be allowed a Foot Diſtance, and often watered. 


OPHIORHIZA 


The Root is extreamly long, ſlender, and va- 
riouſly twiſted. Its Bark is of a rediſh brown. 
The Pith white and hard. The Taſte is bitter 
beyond all other known Subſtances, and the Ma- 
layans hence call it by a Name which ſignifies 
in their Language, the Gall of the Earth, as we 
do Gentian. 

The Stalk is round, tender, jointed, tolerably 
upright, and fifteen Inches high. The Colour is 
a yellowiſh green, but the Joints are red. | 

The Leaves are placed in Pairs, and are large, 
broad, but lanceolated, undivided at the Edges, 
ſharp pointed, and of a delicate green, 

The Flowers are very minute, and their Co- 


lour is a faint red they are placed in little Cluſters 
at 


be planted in an open Situation, and in the com- 
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A COMPLEAT. BODY, e. 


Ocqob. at the Tops of ſmall Shots, from the Boſoms of 
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Pl. 60. 
Fig. 7. 


and cut at the Verge into five ſtnall expanded: 


——— 


his fifth Claſs,” and ts firſt See. 


Fach Flower has its Cup formed gf one Leaf, | Culture f tis Oemonniza. 
permanent, and cut at the Rim i five equal [4.7 uf | 1 1 
Segments, A Native of many Parts of the Eaff Indies, 


The Flower is formed of one Petal, hollow, 


Segments. Five Filaments age Centre; 
they are inſerted into the T. equal it in 
Length; and they have oblong; Buttons. | 
The Style i is ſingle, longer than the Filaments, 
thickeſt in the upper Part, and there divided into 
two Heads. It riſes from a double Rudiment, 
which .ripens into a, Capſule compoſed of two 
broad-obtuſe Lobes, which ſpread out, and ſplit 
inwards. 
The Seeds are numerous, ad angulsted. * 
The five Filaments and ſingle Style refer the | 


Plant to the Pentandrid We of Linn vs, 


7. TRIFID CONVOLVULU: 


This clegane Plant we owe to the Diligence of The five Filaments and bags Style phi ill — 


thoſe who have viſited the American Iſlands in 
the Purſuit of Science. Its Singularity and Beauty 
equally entitle ir to a Place in our Gardens. 

The earlier Writers could not know it: it is 
figured by Sir Hans SLoawnz under the Name of 
Convolvulus folio lanato 'tripartito: Linn avs re- | 


fers it alſo to the Convolvulus Kind; and adds 


as the Diſtinction of the Species, foliis trilobis 
tomentofis, caule lanuginoſo': woolly NY 
with trilobated Leaves. 

The Root is long and white, and tuns a great 
Way under the Surface. 


The Stalk is round, weak,” of a pale green, 


covered wich a White downy Marter : when ſup- 
ported aunong Duftics, t m rue to a very con- 
'fiderable Height. 4 

The Leaves ſtand alternately, and remote; 
they have long Footſtalks, whitiſh, and downy 


at the main Stem, and riſing in an acute 


Angle. 

The Leaves themſelves are large, broad, di- 
vided almoſt to the Baſe into three Lobes, which 
are broad, ſharp pointed, and undivided at the 


Edges. Their Colour is alſo a whitiſh green, 


and they are thick, covered with the ſame woolly 
Down. 


The Flowers ſtand ſingly on long Footſtalks, 
riſing from the Boſoms of the Leaves; and they 
are large, and of a beautiful purple. 


Each has its Cup formed of a ſingle Leaf, cut 
into five Segments at the Edge. 

The Flower is formed of one Petal, and is 
long, hollow, and undivided at the Rim. 2 

The Filaments are five; they are ſhort, and 
are crowned with flatted oval Buttons. 

The Style is ſingle, but crowned with two 
Heads; and the Fruit an oblong Capſule, with 
everal large Seeds. 


\ 
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Sort to Ber. 
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and is there familiarly known, and in great Repute 


againſt Poiſons. They have a fubalous Story, 


that its Virtues were diſcovered by the Creature, 


whence it is vulgarly named; Munges, — — 
ſay, eats it, hen bit by a Viper. 


* 


We how how-to laugh at theſe Tales. bur 


we may underſtand by this that che Plant is .o welf .” 
known, that Seeds may be eaſily red with- 


procu 
out Danger of Miſtake ; and they will Mock frei 
in a Pot of rich Mould in a Barkbed+ +— 


| ſhould be tranſplanted at three Inches high i 


A. 


| | ſepatare Pata . and after they are well &...2 AM 


tolerably grown, they ſhould be N the 


* * 


dr 4 


Plant among the Pentandria Monog ynia'of L- 


Culture of this Convouyuuus.. 


18 is a Native of Jamaica, and oth + warm 
Parts: of the Weſt Indies, and loves a looſe rich 
Schl. Wich us it muſt be raiſed from Os 


und allowed the Hert of a Stove. | 
— 


nagement is eaſy to thoſe who wy 

tage, and it will make a very Fee Appear- 

ance among che other Plants When brefaght” to 

Dower?” * 
The Seeds muſt be obtained * 


| 


at Times gently watered. 

When the young Plants appear they muſt be 
thinned, if they riſe too cloſe, and often refreſhed 
with Water; but it muſt be given a little at a 
Time, and 'with the utmoſt Care; for if the 
Plants are too much wetted when ſo young, they 
never thrive well afterwards. 

At three Inches high they muſt be tranſplanted 
into ſeparate Pots. Theſe muſt be ſet up to the 
Rim in the Bark-bed, as the others, and a Mat 
muſt be drawn over the Glaſſes to ſhade them 
till they are rooted. They muſt be allowed to 
take ſome farther Growth in this Place, ny then 
removed into the Stove. 

From Time to Time they muſt be rand 


ed into larger Pots, and they muſt have Air 
They ſhould | 


and Water as the other Kinds. 
have the Opportunity of climbing; and they 
will flower in great Profuſion. They are re- 
markably handſome when in full Bloom, from 
the fine Contraſt of the white Leaves and purple 


| Flowers, — 3 
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Capſicum, 13. 
Carnations, $05, 506, 532, 333. 
Caffia, 4 3. 317+ 
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Columbine. 2 407. 


Convolvulus rrifid, 712. 
Cordia, 640. 


Cornſio wer, 663. | 85 1. 


Cornell, 260. 
Coronilla, 591, 
Cortaſa, 711. 
Cotton, 26. 

Cotyledon, 666. 
Cow ſlip. 351. 
Craſſula, 242. 
Cri num, 7 
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Crowfoot, 193, 391, 470, 473. 


Crown Imperial 


D 
Daffodil ; ſee Narciſſus. 
Daily, 21r. 
Datura, 291. 
Dzcaun ; Week firſt, 196. 


ſecond, 183. 
third, 200. 
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| — 23, 340. 


Crocus, 1 269, 952. | 


fourth, 200, 
— 476. 


, 40g. 428, 452.1 
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Garden, making one, 584. 
Geranium, 7, 79, 102, 139, * 
Gladiolus, 
Gladiolus, 4 
Glorioſa, 28. 
Gomphrena, 61. 
Greenhouſe, 633. 
Grewia, 101. 
Guelder Roſe, 435. 


Guernſey Lilly, 182. 
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Haemanthus; 50. 
Hawkweed. 569. 
Hebenſtretia, 113, 616. 
Helianthus, 531. 
Heliotrope, 2 
Heliotrope, Indian 
Hellebore, 366. 


'Hellebore, dhe, 678. 


— 567, 673. 
epatica, 270. — 
— A 222. 
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Hibiſcus, Ts 18, 41, 63. 
Hollyhock, 65 2. 


Hop Hornbeam, 693 


Hore 700. 


1 Houſelerk Tree, 261. 


Hura, 429. 
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ſecond, 224. 
— third, 236. 
— fourth, 248. 


Jaſmine, 10, 52g 
Iberis, 378. 


Hyacinth, 21 3. 246, 268, 327, 392, 422. 
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» 353» 304» 373, 460, 462, 485, 499. 
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ſecond, 452. 
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Ladyſlipper, 30 
yimock, 31 4 . 


2 go. 
Lavatera, 657, 603. 


— 6, 557. 
endros, 630. 
Lilly, bulbif, 637. 
Lilly, calecdon, 543. 
Lilly, double red, 439. 
Lilly, — 1 424. 
Lilly, fri p'd, 602. 
Lilly. an double, 701, 
Lidia, 184. 
Lotus, Jacob 699. 
Lupine, 658. 
Lychindea, 654. 
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Mallow, 152. 


Mandrake, 
Marcu ; Wa the firft, 408, 
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Marygold, Athiopian, 7 3. 
Marygold, African, 160. 


M d, French, 159. 

Mar ; Week the firſt, 392: 

| « ſecond, 404. 
third, 416, 
— ſth, 428. 
Melia, 244. 

Mezereon, £5 


Mint Tree, 277. 
Mitchella, 69. 
Moly, 447- 
Momordica, 40. 
Monarda, 607. 
Mothmullein, 577 + 
Muntingia, 63. 
Maſcari, 489. 
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Nepenthes, 292 
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— ſecond, 128. 
- third, 140. 
| fourth, 154, 
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NyQanther 135, 187. 
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— third, 92. 

—̃ͤä —— fourth, 104. : 
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Ornit um, 6 , 0 
Oſteoſpermum, po o. 1 
Othonna, 220. 
Othonna, 640. 5 
Othonna, 196. 
Othonna, 281. 
Oxalis, 280. 


Oxlip, 349. 


(et „e aN oY 
Pancratium, 49, * 209, 
== 5 e. 
Penta „ 0g, 2 7 1 * 
Periw nkle. 598. r 
Perſicaria, 163. 

Phaſeolus, . 685. 
Philadelphus, 314. 

Phlomis, Siberian, 579- 
Phlomis, yellow, 68. 

Phlox, 65 4. 

Phylica, 100. 

Phyllanthus, 145. 

Pine Apple, 231. 

Pink, 5 10. 2 

Piony, 318, 451. 

Propagation by all Parts, 680, . 
Plumbago, 8 

Plumeria, 38. 

Poinciana, 42. 4 
Polemonium, 472. 


imroſe, 331. 
Protea, 78, 626. 
— 309. > 
Imonaria, 317. 
— irginian, 709 


Feitiala. 258. 
Purflain, 278, 482. 


Purſlain, 


pion, 5 
Rudbeckia, 556, 28 
* 594 
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St. 47% Wort, 228, 
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Senecio, 219, — 241, 279. 
Senſitive Plant, 
SEPTEMBER W A the firſt, 20. 
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Sida, 135 
Silene, 664. 
Sleep of Plants, 703. 


Snapdragon, 124. 
— — 865, 266, 
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#.. The Produft of the Kitchen and Fruit Garden are_contained under their proper Heads, inthe "ary 
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V. B. be Publick l oa apt ou Publication ef the Virtues aſcrided 40 Deadly" 
Nightſhade, many Trials have been made, but og have ſucceeded :} it has no ſpecifick Virtue againſt 
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Cancers, and its Uſe may be hurtful. 
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